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JAN  STEEN. 


.  •  ••  •  i 


Houdiuke*,  who  was  Tor  ft  short  time  the  contemporary  or  Jan 
Stcen,  bu  represented  this  artist  to  us  H  a  free  drinker,  and 


9 


relate*  of  him  inch  numerous  excesses  and  ludicrous  traits  of 
character  as  to  havo  given  him  in  history  the  reputation  of  a 
Vol.  1. 


confirmed  drunkard  and  buffoon.  All  those  who  have  spoken  of 
Jan  Steen,  since  Houhrakcn,  have,  in  imitation  of  his  biographer, 
repeated  the  jokes  of  the  celebrated  painter,  so  tliat  the;  have 
become  proverbial,  especially  in  Holland.  But,  for  want  of  having 
rarefully  studied  his  works,  and  in  consequence  of  the  practice, 
common  to  almost  all  book-makers,  of  copying  one  from  the 
other,  without  making  any  sort  of  independent  inquiry  or 
research,  the  biographers  have  given  us  a  false  idea  of  the 
Dutch  painter,  in  describing  him  as  a  man  who  was  capable  of 
nothing  better  than  drinking  and  jesting.  His  private  affairs 
rather  than  his  art,  appear  to  havo  engaged  their  attention — 
they  concerned  themselves  too  much  with  what  took  place  in  his 
household,  and  did  not  rightly  comprehend  what  passed  in  his 
mind. 

It  is,  doubtless,  quite  true  that  Jon  Steen  lived  at  the  ale- 
house, and  ended  by  turning  his  own  dwelling  into  a  tavern. 
This  view  of  his  life  should  not,  however,  prevent  us  from 
descrying  his  real  merit*,  or  from  allowing,  that  though  a 
free-liver,  be  was  also  a  philosopher,  a  profound  and  acute 
observer,  and  able  to  raise  himself  without  effort  to  the  con- 
ception of  beauty.  Possessed  of  much  comic  power,  be  was 
skilful  in  portraying  diversities  of  character,  and  in  reproving  the 
follies  of  mankind, — not  with  bitterness,  but  gaily,  as  it  becomes 
a  man  wbo  laughs  both  at  the  great  and  petty  miseries  ot 
life. 

Among  the  numerous  biographical  works  of  Arnold  Hon- 
broken, — which  are  for  the  most  part  without  interest,  detail, 
or  colour,— that  of  the  life  of  Jan  Steen  is  remarkable.  Ono 
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feci)  that  this  writer,  although  younger  than  Jan  Stcen  by 
twenty- four  years,  knew  the  man  of  whom  he  speaks,  and 
derived  the  element*  of  hi*  biography  from  •  good  source. 
He  informs  as  that  Jan  Steen  was  born  in  1636,  at  Leyden, 
in  Holland,  and  that  he  was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Mieris.  His  master  was  Jan  Van  Goycn,  under  whose 
insi  ruction  he  made  great  progress.  Whilst  he  excited  tho 
admiration  of  this  painter  by  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
talents  developed  themselves,  he  insinuated  himself  into  his 
good  graces,  and  eventually  Van  Goycn  became  so  partial 
to  him,  that  ho  granted  him  entire  liberty  in  his  house, 
and  allowed  him  to  live  there  on  terms  of  tho  greatest 
intimacy.  Van  Goycn  had  a  daughter,  named  Margaret,  an 
indolent  and  simple,  bnt  very  pretty  girl,  who,  from  being 
much  amused  by  the  continual  jukes  of  Jan  S'.een,  came  at 
lose  to  be  far  from  indifferent  to  him.  The  affection  of  tho 
yoothfol  painter  for  the  damsel  being  thus  reciprocated,  they 
agreed  to  marry,  if  the  consent  of  their  parent*  eould  be 
obtained  It  naturally  became  the  lover's  task  to  communi- 
cate with  the  father  of  the  young  lady;  and  an  opportunity 
was  sought  to  accomplish  this  object.  When  he  had 
finished  his  work  in  the  atelitr,  he  was  accustomed  to  go 
in  the  evening  to  drink  beer  with  Van  Goyen.  One  day, 
finding  the  old  man  in  a  tolerable  good  humour,  Jan 
Stcen  gently  accosted  him,  although  not  without  tome 
hesitation.  "I  have,"  said  he,  "some  news  to  toll  you 
which  will  surprise  yon  as  much  as  if  you  were  to  hear 
the  thunder  rumble  at  Cologne.  Your  daughter  and  I, 
since  it  must  be  told,  haro  an  affection  for  each  other; 
and,  if  you  do  not  consider  me  onworthy,  I  shall  be  much 
honoured  in  becoming  your  son-in-law."  Van  Goyen, 
thongh  rather  surprised  at  this  speech,  for  he  had  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  his  daughter's  "falling  in  love," 
comprehended  at  once  the  force  of  Steen's  argument,  and 
that  his  resistance  wonld  only  aggravate  bis  pupil  and  hi* 
daughter.  So,  like  a  good  father,  ha  acceded  with  a  good 
grace  to  the  proposition  of  Jan  Bteoo.  But  the  latter  did  not 
find  bis  own  father,  Havik  Jan  Steen,  quite  so  easy  to  deal 
with.  He  was  a  brewer,  established  at  DsHt;  a  practical  nun, 
less  sensible  to  the  power  of  love  than  to  the  v*Juo  of  ready 
money.  It  was  long  before  he  would  consent  that  his  son  should 
marry  at  an  age  when  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  a 
family  by  his  labour.  However,  after  much  entreaty,  he  at  last 
yielded  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  Jan,  and  agreed  that  the 
nuptials  should  be  celebrated.  But,  that  his  son  might  be  in 
a  fair  pecuniary  position,  bo  built  a  brewery  at  Delft,  where  ho 
established  the  newly-married  couple,  with  a  capital  of  10.000 
florins.  Steen,  finding  himself  in  possession  of  ready  money, 
and  considering  it  but  natural  to  spend  it,  thought  only  of  lead- 
ing a  joyous  life;  and  Margaret,  on  her  part,  constitutionally 
indolent,  neither  attended  to  her  domestic  dut  es  nor  to  her 
counter: — 

Je  laitsc  a  ponser  la  vie 
Que  firent  nos  deux  amis. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  affairs  managed  by  two  persona 
of  this  temperament  could  not  long  continue  in  good  condition. 
"Margaret,"  **y*  Caropo  Wcycrman,  "kept  no  account-book; 
all  the  beer  that  was  taken  on  credit  from  the  house  was  set 
down  in  chalk  upon  a  slate  or  a  wooden  board.  Now  it  hap- 
pened one  day  that,  being  accused  of  having  defraoded  tho 
rights  of  the  town-due,  Jan  Steen  was  summoned  by  the  excise 
officer  to  show  his  books.  The  slate  was  produced,  but  no  one 
could  make  anything  of  it,  not  even  Margaret  Steen,  who  bad 
left  it  all  in  confusion,  and  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving 
any  thought  to  what  she  hud  written  down.  Nevertheless,  a 
heavy  fine  was  exacted,  but,  as  the  brewery  was  on  tho  eve  of 
its  ruin,  Jan  Sieen,  laughing  heartily,  reminded  tho  exciseman 
that,  where  there  is  nothing,  the  devil  loses  his  right  and  the 
king  too." 

The  artist-brewer  was  on  the  point  of  being  forced  to  close 
hi*  house  when  his  father  came  to  his  assistance.  But  this 
only  delayed  the  ruin  of  Jan  Steen.  Margaret  confessed  one 
morning  to  her  jovial  husband  that  there  was  absolutely  no- 
thing left  in  his  cellar,  neither  beer  nor  casks,  and  that  there 


was  scarcely  corn  enough  to  make  a  cake.  It  was  all  over.  Jan 
Steen  saw  the  ruin  of  his  brewery,  for  a  second  time,  with  an 
undisturbed  mien,  and  was  even  the  first  to  joko  about  bis  dis- 
aster. After  all,  said  he  to  himself,  here  is  a  picture  all  ready; 
and,  remembering  that  he  was  a  painter,  he  set  to  work,  and 
depleted  in  a  spirited  composition  the  disorder  of  his  house.  This 
picture  represents  a  room  in  which  everything  is  in  confusion, 
the  furniture  is  upset,  tho  dog  licks  the  saucepan,  the  cat  runs 
off  with  the  bacon,  the  children  are  sprawling  on  the  floor,  and 
the  mother,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  calmly  contemplates  this 
delightful  scene,  whilst  Jan  Steon  stands  philosophically  holding 
a  glass  in  his  hand. 

This  vii  our  artist's  first  picture,  and  it  i*  not  astonishing 
that  lie,  a  painter  of  what  are  called  conversation  pieces, 
should  have  token  as  his  subject  tho  scene  which  passed  beforo 
his  eyes.  Those  who  have  the  genius  to  observe,  look  first  at 
the  objects  which  immediately  surround  them.  But  all 
biographer*  are  maeh  mistaken  in  saying  that  Jan  Steen 
painted  himself  in  all  his  works;  and  that  almost  all  bis  com- 
positions represent  ale-house  scenes,  coarse  farces,  or  smokiog- 
rooms  full  of  topers.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth,  as  is 
proved  by  the  works  of  this  painter.  Jan  Steen  has  always 
allowed  hi*  *ly  humour  to  peep  out  of  bis  pictures,  but  it  is  an 
exception  when  he  has  painted  the  customs  of  hi*  life.  When 
will  tho  mania  cease  for  copying  from  books  without  inquiring 
into  the  truth  of  their  statements?  Even  in  our  days,  that  is 
to  say,  in  a  time  in  which  the  spirit  of  criticism  is  more  than 
ever  developed  and  exercised,  we  perceive  this  fault  in  aorao 
very  valuable  books,  written  by  regular  authors  no  less  than 
by  amateurs.  For  instance,  in  Smith's  Catalogue,  so  exact 
and  truthful  in    all  that  the  description  of  tho 

picture*  of  each  master,  the  author,  repeating  what  the 
biographer*  have  successively  said,  docs  not  fail  to  observe 
that  Jan  Bteen  was  the  painter  of  his  own  manners  and  those 
of  the  society  in  which  be  lived.  And  this  is  even  more  sur- 
prising, because  this  preliminary  notice  is  followed  by  a  long 
catalogue  of  the  known  works  of  Jan  Steen;  and  among  mare 
than  300  compositions,  which  are  there  described,  only  thirty 
have  drunkenness  for  the  subject,  and  the  ale-house  for  the 
scene,  Thi*  master  takes  the  subjects  of  his  pictures  almost 
entirely  from  human  lifei  we  mean  life  considered  from  a  comic 
point  of  view,  from  the  side  which  amuse*  philosophers  and  good- 
tem  pored  observer*. 

Another  modem  writer,  M.  Immerzcel,*  remarking,  doubtless, 
that  the  works  of  Jan  Steen  had  little  relation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  as  Hoabraken  and  Campo  Weycrman  assert, 
has  resolately  contested  tho  assertions  of  the  historian*  of  his 
country,  without  giving  any  other  reason  than  the  startling  con- 
trast between  the  habits  of  a  dissolute  man  and  pictures  so 
delicate,  somo limes  even  so  elegant,  as  those  of  Jan  Steen. 
But  how  are  we  to  deny  facts  which  hare  been  repeatedly 
affirmed  and  related  in  detail  by  a  contemporary  of  Jan  Stcen, 
when  such  a  denial  is  without  proof,  and  really  rests  only  npon  a 
presumption,  in  Itself  very  contestable?  In  short,  U  it  inadmis- 
sable  that  a  professed  drinker  may  have  refinement  of  mind, 
delicacy  of  feeling,  and  the  talent  of  observation?  Bat  even 
if  genius  were  always  incompatible  with  the  sad  propensity 
to  drunkenness,  what  becomes  of  the  observation  of  M. 
Immeneel,  opposed  to  tbo  authority  of  a  biographer,  who, 
for  more  than  a  century,  ha*  not  been  contradicted,  at  least 
on  this  point? 

Yes,  Jan  Steen  was  what  the  world  ealls  a  joyous  toper, 
who  went  through  life  laughing — not  with  that  coarse  laugh 
which  is  only  the  gaiety  of  fool*,  but  with  that  delicate, 
intelligent,  and  slightly  sardonic  smile  which  is  the  sportive- 
ness  of  philosopher*.  He  pasted  Us  life  in  observing  men  for 
his  own  amusement,  and  in  painting  for  theirs.  Nobody  had 
a  more  communicative  joviality;  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template one  of  his  pictures  without  feeling  one's  heart 
expand.  He  was  the  first  to  laugh  at  that  bottle  which  he 
kept  continually  by  his 'side,  and  which  doubtless  sustained 

*  De  levens  en  werken  der  hollandscbe  tn  vla&mscho  Kunet* . 
Khilders.  Amsterdam,  1842. 
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his  Rabelaisian  hnraonr,  although  continually  emptying  and 
refilling  it,  And  it  it  remarkable  that,  when  he  happeoed  to 
represent  drunken  people,  he  never  failed  to  ridicule  their 
drunkenness;  »hn«  he  seemed  to  preach  temperance  with  the 
glisi  in  hie  hand.  Take,  at  an  example  of  this  curioui  fact, 
the  celebrated  picture,  which  was  in  the  celobratcd  collection 
of  Mr.  Beckfordt  it  ii  entitled, "  The  Effect!  of  Intemperance" 
The  artist  has  there  painted  himself,  with  bis  interesting  and 
pretty  wife,  in  a  state  of  drowsiness  which  follows  too  fre- 
quent libations.  She,  dressed  in  a  rod  jacket  edged  with 
ermine,  over  a  silk  petticoat,  is  seated  in  the  middle  of  tbo 
room,  as  it  becomes  the  raistresj  of  the  bouse.  While  the 
husband  and  wife  sleep,  others  profit  by  their  intoxication.  The 
children  are  searching  in  their  mother's  pocket,  and  already  a 
little  boy  has  palled  forth  a  piece  of  money,  which  he  holds 
aloft  in  his  hand  with  a  triumphant  airi  another  holds  a  glass  in 
his  hand,  which  he  appears  about  to  dash  to  the  ground  and 
shiver  in  pieces.  The  servant  of  the  bouse  hastens  to  profit  by 
so  favourable  a  moment  to  declare  his  psssion  to  a  young  girl, 
sliding  into  her  hand  same  money,  which  no  doubt  he  had 
also  stolen.  The  dog  sines  upon  a  pie  j  the  cat  breaks  a 
china  vase,  in  endeavouring  to  spring  upon  a  cage  containing 
a  bird ;  the  monkey  amuses  himself  with  some  parchments  and 
books ;  on  the  ground,  scattered  pell-mell,  are  silver  dishes, 
glasses,  a  violin,  a  Bible,  a  china  plate,  and,  as  If  the 
themselves  must  interfere,  the  fire  is  horning  a  goo«o 
which  is  on  the  spit. 

Jan  Stcen  has  treated  this  subject  several  times,  and  a  differ- 
ent version  of  it  may  be  found  among  the  valuable  pictures  in 
the  collection  formed  by  the  lato  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  Apsley 
Honse.  The  monkey  in  this  instance  plays  with  the  clock,  as 
If,  says  Dr.  Waagen,  to  show  that  the  bappy  do  not  count  the 
hours.  But  such  a  lesson  given  to  drunkards  has  nothing 
pedantic,  thinks  to  the  good  humour  with  which  the  painter  has 
represented  himself.  Jan  Steen,  being  a  witty  man,  who  wishes 
to  continue  amusing,  bears  on  his  own  back  the  burden  of 
human  caprieea  and  follies. 

The  picture  called  the  "Young  Gallant " (page  4)  give*  us 
tha  whole  style  and  manner  of  Jan  Steen  in  a  single  composi- 
tion. It  consists  of  six  figures,  sitting  or  standing  round  a 
table,  on  which  are  some  eggs  in  a  dish.  A  man  m  a  chair  at 
the  left-front  of  the  picture  is  talking  to  a  dog,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  a  young  fellow  comes  dancing  in  from  the  open 
doorway,  holding  a  mackerel  op  by  the  tail,  and  carrying  a 
few  young  onions  in  the  other  hand.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
looks  smilingly  up  from  her  seats  and  another  woman,  stand- 
ing at  the  table,  desists  from  her  household  duties,  and  looks 
a  smiling  welcome  to  the  young  gallant.  A  man  standing  by 
the  bedside  points  to  another  going  out  at  the  door,  probably 
the  "good  man"  of  the  establishment.  The  entire  composi- 
tion— the  candle-chandelier,  decorated  with  flowers  in  token 
of  the  summer  weather — the  pipe  stuck  in  the  hat  of  the  sitting 
figure,  in  the  way  our  waggoners  wear  them  even  in  this  day— 
the  heavy,  close-curtained  bed— the  bare  room — the  expectant 
dog  looking  up  to  the  suspended  Ash,  and  the  sunlight  stream- 
ing in  from  window  and  garden  doorway— bespeak  a  thought- 
fulness  for  general  effect  and  picturesque  arrangement  entirely 
Jan  S teen's.  This  has  been  considered  one  of  the  best  of  hit 
genre  paintings. 

In  1669,  after  hit  ill  success  as  a  brewer,  he  set  np  as  a 
tavern-keeper.  Old  ITarik  Jan  being  just  dead,  Jan  Steen 
came  into  possession  of  a  honse  at  Leydcn.  This  induced  him 
to  leave  the  town  of  Delft,  and  to  establish  himself  under  the 
paternal  roof ;  and  there  it  was  that  he  opened  his  tavern. 
Ho  placed  a  sign-post  before  his  doort  and,  as  if  be  wished  to 
a  reconciliation  with  hie  creditors,  he  painted  as  the 
a  picture  representing  the  figure  of  Peace,  holding  an 
neb.  Houbraken  tells  us  he  was  his  own  best  custo- 
mer, and  that  he  did  not  succeed  better  in  this  new  coco  pa  tf on 

all  the 
to  an  ok- 


as brewer  and  tavern-keeper,  thongh  he  possessed 
paietv,  all  the  animation,  which  attracts  customers  to 


Hei 
to  pay. 


to  induce  them  to  drink 
who  frequented  his  house  were 
Ary  de  Vos, 


Quieting,  Brsekelcnkamp,  and  Jan  Lievent  were  among  those 

who  resorted  there,  day  and  night;  for  Jan  8teen  neTer  shut 
his  door,  that  he  might  show  hie  friends  that  be  wan  not  afraid, 
and  because,  having  little  to  lose,  he  could  laugh  in  the  face 
of  thieves.  His  cellar  being  soon  emptied,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  down  his  sign.  In  thia  extremity  the  painter  came  to 
the  help  of  the  tavern-keeper.  The  winc-mercbaut  not  being 
willing  to  give  him  credit  any  longer,  Steen  presented  him 
with  a  little  picture— in  Holland  every  one  likes  painting— 
and  the  merchant  sent  a  puncheon  of  wine  in  exchange.  Tbo 
sign  re  appeared — Steen's  friends  re-assembled  to  listen  to  his 
facetious  stories,  and  the  band  of  painters,  who  had  turned 
out,  hastened  back,  resolved  not  to  leave  the  place  while  a 
drop  of  liquor  remained  in  Master  Jan's  taps.  But  the  cask 
did  not  last  long,  and  thia  time  it  was  necessary  to  close  tho 
tavern  entirely. 

Campo  Weycrman,  a  facetious  writer,  who  has  sought  out 
sarcastic  expressions,  some  of  which  are  marked  by  the  grossest 
triviality,  hat  enlarged  upon  the  life  of  Jan  Steen,  and  related 
numerous  anecdotes,  interspersed  with  coarse  jokes,  in  which 
tho  piqnancy  especially  consists  in  the  unpolished  language. 
After  having  exhausted  his  facetiousne**,  ho  accuses  his  pre- 
decessor Houbraken  of  borrowing  his  anecdotes  of  Jan  Steen 
from  the  Almanack  of  Liege,  and  of  retailing  a  little  story,  a* 
dry  as  tea  bUeuit  at  the  line,  and  as  probabto  at  ike  travel*  of 
Pinto,  about  some  incredible  supply  of  bread  made  to  the 
family  of  the  painter.  Theso  censures  hare  not  prevented 
Campo  Weycrman  from  relating  many  anecdotes  himself. 
"A  little  story,"  says  be,  "will  show  that  the  kitchen  and 
cellars  of  Jan  Steen  were  not  so  abundantly  supplied  as  the 
hotels  on  the  quay  of  T,  or  the  IAon  tor  at  the  Ha-ue.  Once, 
towards  midnight,  the  famous  Jan  Lievent  (popD  and  friend 
of  Rembrandt)  knocked  at  Jan  Steen's  residence,  and  the 
door  being  only  latched,  according  to  custom,  he  entered 
without  ceremony.  '  Who's  there  r"  demanded  Jan,  waking 
up  with  a  start.  'It  it  I,  dear  brother,'  said  Lievent,  'I  am 
come  to  bring  yon  *a  couple  of  chickens,  at  fat  at  strong 
Brunswick  beer,  at  white  as  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  as  ten- 
der as  the  leg  of  a  pheasant.'  'Are  they  roasted?'  asked 
Steen.  '  Ko,  king  of  the  universe,'  replied  Lievens,  '  they  are 
rawj  but  I  have  resided  in  several  courts,  and  there  I  learned 
to  oookj  I  pray  you,  then,  get  up,  and  1  trill  serve  you  up  a 
dish  in  my  own  way.'  Jan  got  up,  lighted  Mi  lamp,  and 
calling  OorneiUe,  hit  eldest  son,  who  was  his  waiter,  ordered 
him  to  prepare  every  thing  for  tho  repast.  Bat  some  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  worldly  pleasures  of  our  two  painters,  who 
especially  regretted  the  absence  of  whse  and  tobacco,  were 
wanting.  In  spite  of  tho  reluctance  of  Cor  Defile  to  ask  for 
credit,  Streen  tent  him  to  the  wine  merchant,  Qorkens,  to  beg 
him,  for  tho  last  time,  to  advance  some  wine,  for  which  ho 
should  be  paid  in  paintings.  'That  done,'  added  the  father, 
'you  will  go  to  Gerard  Vender  Lean,  and  ask  him  for  a  penny- 
worth of  leaf-tobacco,  with  a  couple  of  little  pipes,  and  you 
will  twear  in  my  name  that  my  gratitude  will  be  eternal.' 
Whilst  Corneille  ran  through  the  town  to  awaken  the  trades- 
men and  to  execute  hit  commissions,  Jan  Lievens  set  to  work, 
without  losing  a  moment,  plucked  his  fowls  and  placed  them 
on  a  broken  gridiron,  which  was  buried  in  the  peat  dust  to 
preserve  it  from  rust)  and  Jan  Steen,  on  hit  part,  prepared  a 
highly-flavoured  sauce  with  pepper,  mustard,  vinegar,  and 
butter.  When  the  fowls  were  scarcely  cooked  through,  the 
two  companions  began  to  devour  them  with  such  an  aj>j>etite, 
that  poor  Corneille,  returning  quite  out  of  breath,  with  hit 
tupply  of  wine  and  tobacco,  only  found,  upon  the  earthenware 
dith,  a  head  and  n-half  and  three  black  feet  The  wine  and 
the  packet  of  tobacco,  which  had  just  arrived,  were  now  all 
that  remained  to  be  consumed,  and  this  did  not  occupy  long. 
After  Steen  and  Lievens  had  thus  satisfied  their  appetites, 
they  went  to  take  an  airing  ouside  the  Porte-aux-  Vachet,  and 
walked  along  talking  morality  like  true  disciples  of  Pytha- 
goras. But  Jan  Steen  paid  dearly  for  the  carelessness  with 
which,  relying  always  on  Providence,  be  ventured  from  home, 
leaving  the  door  on  tbo  latch,  as  it  (he  custom  in  the  little 
town  of  Westphalia, 
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as  those  of  his  children,  were  carried  off ;  and,  to  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  his  misfortunes,  the  canvass  and  panels,  on 
which  he  was  employed  in  painting  pictures  for  his  creditors, 
were  also  taken.  The  tavern-keeper,  who  was  accustomed  to 
be  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  children,  remained  in  bed; 
bnt  finding  that  the  house  was  silent  longer  than  usual, 
'  Holloa,  yon  rogues,'  cried  he,  '  get  up  at  last  and  light  the 
fire.'  The  children  replied  by  the  denial  of  Adam,  complain- 
ing that  they  were  naked  and  could  not  find  their  clothes. 
Steen  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  reach  bis  garments,  but, 


a  pirate,  and  he,  being  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  was  the 
man  to  rob  a  painter  without  much  scruple,  when  occasion 
prompted.  The  suspicions  of  Jan  Steen  were  aroused  against 
the  chemist,  and  when  he  came  expressly  to  condole  with  him 
on  the  loss  of  his  clothes  and  his  pictures,  Steen,  no  doubt 
incensed  by  so  much  hypocrisy,  received  Esculapius,  knife  in 
hand. — 'Race  of  thieves!'  cried  he,  'pirate!  buccaneer!  thoo 
shslt  see  if  thou  canst  carry  off  the  shell  after  having  taken 
the  yoke  of  the  egg !'  At  this  exclamation,  the  alarmed  doctor 
immediately  took  flight,  and  although  bo  was  innocent,  ho  left 


THE  YOr>'G  EUXLAVT. 


finding  that  his  whole  wardrobe  had  vanished,  ho  was  obliged 
to  send  one  of  the  little  Adamites  to  the  cook,  Oommcrt  Bans, 
who  lent  him  some  clothes  till  be  could  tell  his  misfortune  to 
his  nephew  Rynsbcrg,  who  took  the  plundered  Jan  and  bis 
feather  less  chickens  to  a  woollen  draper's,  where  the  father 
and  bis  progeny  issued  like  so  many  of  those  birds  of  the  sun, 
bap tked  by  Pliny  by  the  namo  of  Phctnix.  The  most  ludi- 
crous part  of  the  story  is  what  happened  to  a  doctor,  who  fre- 
quented Jan  S teen's  alehouse,  and  sometimes  served  him  as  a 
model.   The  brother  of  this  doctor  bad  the  reputation  of  being 


Jon  Steen  persuaded  that  the  robbery  had  been  committed  by 
the  very  man  who  had  just  expressed  so  much  regret  that  it  had 
taken  place." 

Among  Jan  Steen's  companions,  and,  like  him,  a  determined 
drinker,  was  the  celebrated  painter,  Franz  Mieris.  Judging 
from  his  carefully-finished  little  pictures,  and  the  elegance  of 
bis  compositions,  one  would  never  have  suspected  that  Mieris 
passed  his  life  in  drinking,  and  in  listening  to  the  humorous 
speeches  of  Jan  Steen,  who,  by  means  of  his  superior  intelli- 
gence, and  the  amusing  sallies  of  his  inexhaustible  wit,  exer- 
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ciac  I  n  irresistible  influence  over  him.  This  painter  of  rich 
interiors  and  silk  drosses  yielded  in  spite  of  himself  to  tho 
ascendancy  of  Jan  Steen,  even  following  him  into  the  midst  of 
tavern*,  and  there  pasting  whole  nights  in  a  state  of  oblivion. 
Nevertheless,  completely  as  ho  was  ruled  by  his  friend,  Micris 
bad,  in  his  turn,  and  perhaps  without  being  conscious  of  it, 
a  decisive  influence  over  the  manners  of  8 teen ;  by  this,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  mean  his  manner  of  thinking,  but  his  manner 
of  painting.  This  influence  is  often  perceptible  in  tho  larger 
works  of  tho  tavern  philosopher.     One  often  meets  with  a 


b  rot  ire ;  a  guitar  bangs  from  one  of  the  panels ;  and  a  beau- 
tiful  landscape  is  enclosed  in  an  ebony  frame.  The  repast  is 
composed  of  delicious  fruits,  and  some  ready-opened  oysters 
which  glisten  temptingly,  the  sight  of  which  "  makes  one's 
mouth  water."  There  are  ripe  grapes,  fine  peaches,  whose 
downy  skins  rival  the  blosh  upon  a  maiden's  cheek,  and 
lemons,  part  of  whose  golden  peel  lies  beside  them.  Such 
was  the  reciprocal  influence  which  Micris  and  Jan  Steen 
possessed  over  each  other ;  and,  in  connexion  with  this 
subject,  we  remember,  that  whilst  standing  before  the  prett 
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"  Dutch  Repast,"  a  "  Game  nt  Backgammon,"  in  which  the 
careful  execution  and  sod,  tender  touch  remind  one  of  Micris ; 
and  the  elaborate  style  is  then  in  harmony  with  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  distinguished  appearance  of  all  the 
personages  in  the  picture.  There  is  no  coarse  drinking,  as  in  the 
taverns  of  Adrian  Brauwer.  Each  one  plays  his  part  naturally, 
and  sometimes  even  gracefully ;  not  one  ignoble  accessory 
obtrudes  upon  the  order  of  the  house,  and  the  details  of  the 
furniture  are  all  in  accordance  with  the  refinement  of  the 
guests.    For  instance,  on  the  mantel-shelf  is  seen  a  Cupid  in 


picture,  which  is  called  "  Tho  Parrot,"  in  the  Amsterdam 
Oallery,  an  amateur  came  up  who,  at  first  sight,  took  this  Jan 
Steen  for  a  Micris.  In  this  picture  the  figures  are  elegantly 
dressed  and  very  good-looking.  Three  gentlemen,  their 
swords  at  their  sides  and  their  short  mantles  thrown  over  the 
back  of  the  arm-chair,  are  playing  at  backgammon  ;  a  charm- 
ing woman,  negligently  dressed  in  a  silk  petticoat,  is  feeding 
the  pttiTOt.  Her  arms  are  raised  for  this  purpose,  and,  her 
back  being  turned  towards  the  cpecutors,  her  face  is  only 
seen  in  profile ;  while  the  parrot,  whose  cage,  in  the  shape  of 
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•  lantern,  is  hung  from  the  wiling,  if  putting  oat  hi*  claw  for  the 
tender  morsel.  A  child  it  feeding  a  cat,  end  a  matron  engaged 
in  cooking  tone  real  on  a  gridiron,  for  the  gentlemen  to  eat 

"The  Aged  Invalid"  (p.  IS)  it  another  of  Steen'e  jmrv 
competitions.  It  if  conceived  in  hii  happiest  spirit,  and 
represents  an  incident  common  enough  la  high  life  in  all 
countries.  A  rich  hypochondriac  if  servilely  tended  by  various 
friends  and  nurse*,  who,  while  they  reign  great  affection  and 
care  for  his  person,  are  every  one  of  them  intent  upon  making 
a  purse  for  themselves  by  favouring  hit  whims  and  fancies. 
Here,  as  in  many  others  of  S teen's  paintings,  the  physician 
and  family  friends  aro  lutroduced.  The  nurse-maid  is  warm- 
ing the  bed,  while  on  the  floor  are  scattered  various  tokens  of 
sickness — bottles,  candle-pans,  cooking  utensils,  and  a  cham- 
ber candlestick,  with  which  a  cat  it  playing.  AH  if  real  and 
life-like,  and  every  figure  and  object  seems  to  have  it*  place 
and  purpose;  and  the  whole  picture  is  carefully  drawn.  The 
colours  in  the  original,  which  were  once  bright  and  trans- 
parent, have,  however,  yielded,  says  Kiigler,  to  tbo  finger  of 
Time. 

But  Jan  Steen,  when  he  abandons  himself  to  hit  own  fancy, 
may  be  easily  recognised  by  the. sprightly  mirth  of  his  com- 
position. It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  picture  of  his  in 
which  there  is  not  a  try  meaning.  He  translates  popular 
proverbs  with  sufficient  spirit  to  relieve  their  triteness;  and, 
by  the  arpearance  of  the  figures,  the  sppropriatencaa  of  their 
gestures,  and  the  part  that  each  one  plays  in  the  comedy  of 
life,  according  to  the  character  suited  to  his  age,  trade,  or 
condition,  he  gives  these  proverbs  piquancy.  Doctors  have 
often  called  forth  the  caustic  wit  of  Jan  Steen;  besides,  it  was 
the  custom  with  all  the  artists  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
turn  them  to  ridicule,  Whilst  Mulie-re  paraded  them  on  the 
French  stage,  Jan  Steen  delighted  in  painting  them,  in  all  the 
qnackery  of  their  gravity,  in  all  the  severity  of  their  costume, 
studied  for  effect 

The  "  Dancing  Dog,"  which  we  give  at  page  9,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  gem — a  complete  triumph  of  artistic  arrangement  and 
varied  colour.  It  consists  of  ten  figures,  with  the  dancing 
dog  in  the  front  centre.  Jan  Steeu's  whole  family  are  por- 
trayed in  this  composition.  There  is  the  painter  himself  with 
his  invariably  good-natured  Mnil^  and  his  violin  in  his  hand — 
for  he  was  a  tolerable  musician  as  well  as  a  good  artist — silting 
between  his  wife  and  mother.  The  latter  offers  him  a  glass  of 
wine, — an  offer  be  was  seldom  known  to  refuse, — and  the 
former  looks  lovingly  into  his  eyes,  while  she  allows  his  friend 
to  seise  her  by  the  hand  and  invito  her  to  join  in  the  dance. 
One  of  his  sons  plays  the  flute  to  the  d^g,  another  if  dipping 
water  from  the  vine-decorated  water- tub,  and  a  third,  a  tine 
plump  little  fellow,  with  a  whistle  in  his  hand,  stands  behind 
in  calm  contemplation  of  the  joyous  scene.  Just  behind  the 
jovial  old  lady  itands  a  figure,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  bo 
Fran s  Mieris,  holding  a  tankard;  and  in  the  back  centre  aro 
a  couple  of  figures  with  smiling  face*,  whom  the  painter  pro- 
bably introduced  to  fill  up  the  unseemly  gap  which  the  dis- 
position of  his  other  figures  would  have  left  in  the  picture. 
The  owl  on  the  wall  looks  wisely  down,  as  becomes  a  herd  of 
alcmn  nature,  while  the  parrot,  released  from 
to  listen  to  the  musks  with  quite  a  critical  ear. 
Trees  hang  over  the  garden  wall  in  the  extreme  distance,  and 
a  rich  piece  of  drapery  disposed  iu  graceful  folds,  contrasts 
admirably  with  the  sameness  of  the  walls  before  which  it  if 
.suspended,  and  gives  an  air  of  finish  and  luxurious  refinement 
to  the  whole.  The  accessories  ore  few  and  simple,  and  con- 
gilt  as  in  most  pictures  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools — 

of  the  utensils  of  the  table,  and  the  meant  of  enjoyment, 
drinking  caps,  dishes,  pipes,  and  so  on.  This  picture  is  at 
the  Hague,  where  it  it  highly  esteemed  as  a  good  exempli- 
fication of  the  artist's  peculiar  humour.  The  painter's  family, 
grouped  in  various  ways,  baa  often  formed  the  tubject  of  his 


Quite  different  in  style  and  moral  fooling  la  the  eleganf  little 
picture  called  MLe  Benedicite"  (page  9).  Here  the  eenti- 
mentia  pure  and  holy;  but  ercn  here  the  painter's  comic  vein 


peeps  out,— for  the  dog  licks  the  empty  soup-pot,  and  the  toy- 
ship  and  child's  ball  are  made  accessory  to  the  action  of  the 
picture.  Peasant  life  in  Holland  is  nowhere  so  fully  shown 
as  in  the  compositions  of  Jan  Steen.  While  in  the  pictures  of 
Terburg  we  have  the  oate  and  tranquillity  of  well-bred  tocicty, 
the  noise  and  riot,  the  humour  and  joviality — the  high  spirits 
and  special  license  of  middle  and  low  life  in  Holland,  is  dis- 
covered in  the  paintings  of  Jan  Steen.  There  is  never  any  diffi- 
culty in  reading  the  story  which  he  tells  with  bis  eloquent  pencil. 
In  the  "  Dancing  Dog."  no  less  than  in  the  "  Grace  before  Meat," 
we  have  a  simple  incident  simply  expressed.  In  the  one  case  all 
is  life,  fun,  and  frolic;  in  the  other  an  air  of  tranquil  satisfaction 
and  calm  prayerful  sincerity  tits  upon  all  faces t  in  each  the 
expression  if  suited  to  the  subject,  and  a  perfect  harmony  per- 
vades the  picture.  The  whole  economy  of  a  Dutch  family — 
their  pleasure*  and  their  duties,  may  bo  discovered*  in  these  two 
pictures. 

It  if  asserted  that  Jan  Steen  was  related  to  Metiu,  who 
was,  liko  him  originally  from  the  town  of  Ley  den.  It  if 
certain  that  the  style  of  Gabriel  Metsu  may  be  recognised  in 
some  picture*  of  hi*  compatriot;  for  example,  la  tbo  "  Nativity 
of  8fc  John,"  which  was  in  the  Braameamp  collection,  in  1771, 
and  was  sold  for  1.810  florins.  It  if  equally  certain  that  Steen 
painted  the  portrait  of  Metsu,  and  that  of  his  wife;  these  two 
portraits  appeared  at  a  sale  which  took  place  at  Paris,  in  1774. 
But  that  there  was  the  same  kind  of  intimacy  between  Steen 
and  Metxn,  as  existed  between  Steen  and  Mieris,  is  not  likely, 
on  account  of  the  character  and  quiet  habits  of  Gabriel  Metsu. 
Honbraken  doe*  not  mention  their  fricadahipi  nevertheless,  it  is 
probable  that  this  biographer  was  personally  acquainted  with 
the  amusing  brewer,  whose  jests  he  relates,  aud  frum  whom  he 
bought  more  than  one  picture.  However,  without  drawing 
the  elegant  and  sedate  painter  from  the  rich  Dutch  boudoir  to 
the  tavern,  Jan  Steen  could  charm  him  by  hi*  conversation; 
for  no  one  spoke  better  of  his  art  than  he;  and  without 
having  learnt  its  rules,  he  seemed  to  have  guessed  them  by 
the  inspiration  of  genius.  We  may  confidently  assert  that  the 
great,  principles,  which  he  has  so  well  observed  in  bis  small 
pictures,  could  not  have  been  derived  cither  from  the  instruction 
of  Kimpfer— who  wen,  it  i*  said,  his  first  master— or  from  hit 
good  father-in-law  Van  Goyen,  who  was,  nevertheless,  a  very 
clever  man. 

How  many  intellectual  harmonies,  which  have  been  over- 
looked by  most  of  the  Dutch  painters,  has  Jun  Steen  perfectly 
understood!  With  him  every  one  plays  his  pert  aud  retains 
his  character  throughout.  Costume,  bearing,  physiognomy,  ges- 
ture—each heightens  the  force  of  expression,  and  contribute* 
something  to  the  unity  of  the  figure.  The  doctor  preserves  his 
professional  importance;  he  1*  clothed  in  hluck  from  head  to 
foot,  and  is  grave  from  foot  to  head.  The  tooth-drawer  adds 
a  cock's  feather  to  the  peaked  hat  of  the  doctor,  and  gives  a 
little  more  depth  to  the  wrinkles  of  his  forehead.  The  jolly 
peasant  is  distinguished  from  the  lively  citisea.  The  attitude  of 
the  beirothed  is  not  exactly  that  of  the  young  lover.  The 
action  of  the  notary  if  in  character  with  his  Auction  and  hit 
habits;  and,  at  to  the  drunkard,  bo  betrays  himself  in  the 
smallest  details  of  his  dress,  and  in  the  slightest  leanings  of 
bis  body.  In  short,  Jan  Steen  could  not  have  called  forth  the 
apostrophe  of  G snick,  the  celebrated  comedian,  who,  seeing  an 
actor  play  the  part  of  a  drunken  man  with  much  truth,  by  the 
indecision  of  his  look,  the  disfigurement  of  his  features,  and  the 
embarrassment  of  bis  broken  talk,  while  the  action  of  the  rest  of 
his  body  did  not  correspond  to  these  expressions,  said  to  him, 
"  My  friend,  thy  bead  is  truly  drunk,  but  thy  feet  and  legs  arc 
full  of  sense." 

In  a  fit  of  ill-humonr  against  the  masters  of  the  Dutch  school, 
M.  Paillot  de  Montabert  exclaims,  "  This  good  men  in  black, 
what  does  he  want  here?  What  is  he  going  to  do?  Tbia 
is  what  one  asks  one's  self  in  the  presence  of  a  Dutch 
but  before  thoae  of  Jan  Steen  wo  do  not  feel  the 
uncertainty.  The  figure*  are  characteristic,  he  hat 
carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  the  delicacy,  life, 
and  precision  of  the  character.  However,  bat  bow  many  Jan 
Steens  are  there  in  this  school?**  With  all.  the.  good  qualities 
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indicated  in  the  above  criticism,  Jan  Steen  did  not  make  his 
fortune;  indeed,  he  scarcely  succeeded  better  in  his  career  as 
a  painter,  than  as  a  brewer  or  tavern-keeper.  Hia  pictures, 
•o  mack  priced  now,  were  very  poorly  paid  for  duriag  bU 
lifetime.  They  war*  only  to  be  found  then,  says  Descamps, 
a*  wine  merchants'  booses.  lie,  however,  did  not  trouble 
himself  much  about  the  prices  of  his  pictures,  and  hud  neither 
the  talent  to  value  them  nor  the  inclination  to  take  the  trouble 
of  doing  so.  Oo  all  occasions  he  showed  a  marked  contempt 
for  money.  It  happened  one  day,  that  he  received  some 
gold  as  the  price  of  a  picture.  Immediately,  without  listen- 
ing to  hia  wife,  who  was  nnwilling  to  leave  any  large  sum  in 
his  hands,  he  wont  to  the  tavern,  spent  part  of  toe  money  in 
drink,  and  lost  the  rest  in  gaming.  Hia  wife,  seeing  him  re- 
turn happy,  and  in  good  hamoar,  asked  him  what  be  had  done 
with  bis  money?  "I  have  It  no  longer,"  said  Steen,  laughing, 
"  and  the  beat  of  the  joke  is,  that  the  companions  who  have 
taken  it  from  me  think  they  hare  duped  me,  whilat  they  are 
dopes  themselves.  Of  all  the  gold  coins  which  you  saw  me 
with  to-day,  there  is  not  one  that  if  not  light.  Now,  I  leavo 
yon  to  imagine  bow  they  will  look  to-morrow,  when  they  dis- 
cover it!"  Light!  this  word,  so  amnsing  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, Jan  8 teen  might  apply  to  life— to  his  own  at  least.  In 
fact,  nothing  weighed  him  down  in  an  existence,  pawed  in  ob- 
serving men,  in  laughing  at  their  caprice?,  and  depicting  their 
caronsals. 

Were  we  to  jadge  from  hie  picture*,  we  might  suppose  that 
not  a  clond  of  sadness  had  ever  come  lo  trouble  the  serenity  of 
his  mind.  It  was  not  that  he  did  not  see  the  discounting  side 
of  thing*,  but  he  did  not  give  himself  op  to  discouragement; 
and,  inaccessible  himself  to  melancholy,  it  did  not  throw  ita 
•hade  upon  hie  compositions.  There  exists  a  celebrated  picture 
of  his,  which  ia  the  exact  representation  of  human  life.  It  la 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Ilagne,  and  we  should  not  be  able  to  abstain 
from  giving  a  description  of  it  here,  had  we  not  found  one, 
simple,  striking,  and  brief,  in  the  catalogue  raisoimt  of  tola 
valuable  gallery,  arranged  by  M.  Van  Steengracht  Tan  Cost- 
knpelle.  "  The  subject,"  says  this  connoisseur,  M  seem*  to  point 
out  the  different  periods  of  existence.  In  the  foreground  tomo 
children  are  playing  with  a  cat;  beyond,  a  woman  is  courted  by 
a  young  man;  near  the  hearth  an  old  man  ia  sealed,  holding 
a  child  on  his  knee;  the  old  man  and  the  child  are  amusing 
themselves  with  a  parrot.  A  servant  is  cooking  some  oysters; 
in  tho  background  several  persons  drink,  smoke,  and  play. 
A  picture,  bong  upon  the  wall  behind,  represents  a  gibbet, 
as  if  to  point  out  the  end  reeerved  for  those  who  give  them- 
selves up  to  excess  in  drinking  and  gambling.  An  opening 
made  into  the  granary  beyond,  discovers  a  young  man  care- 
lessly reclining  and  blowing  soap-bubbles,  with  a  death's 
head  at  hia  aide t  an  impressive  allusion  to  the  vanity  and 
emptiness  of  lift.  A  thick  curtain  st  the  top  of  the  picture 
is  suspended  above  these  various  personages,  and  seems  to 
threaten,  by  its  fall,  to  end  this  whole  scene  of  human  action. 
There  Is  nothing  in  painting  move  ingenious  or  more  striking 
than  the  simple  idea  of  this  vast  enrtain.  which  immediately 
gives  one  to  understand,  that  the  scene  represented  ia  the 
'Comedy  of  LoV" 

Jan  Steen  had  six  children  by  Margaret  Von  Goyen,  who 
died  before  him;  but,  as  if  not  contented  with  these,  he  took 
it  into  hit  bead  to  contract  a  second  marriage  with  ■  widow 
named  Mariette  Uerkulcns,  who  had  two  children  of  her  own. 
This  large  family  constantly  furnished  models  to  the  painter) 
he  delighted  to  represent  them  with  disordered  hair  and  dress, 
in  all  the  sprightliness  of  their  frolics,  observing  the  variations 
of  age,  from  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  little  girl  who  plays 
with  a  rattle  or  teases  the  cat,  to  the  comical  gaiety  of  the  lad 
of  fourteen,  who  already  assumes  the  manners  of  a  roan.  His 
old  parents  also  figured  in  his  pictures  whenever  be  wished  to 
represent  old  age,  so  that,  like  a  true  philosopher,  Jan  S  ecn 
observed  the  whole  human  family  without  leaving  his  own; 
and  there  was  nothing,  even  to  his  spotted  dog,  which  he  did 
not  admit  to  the  honours  of  painting,  and  consider  worthy  to 
represent  his  whole  race.  The  Dntch  have  a  proverb,  which, 
when  translated,  runs  thus:— "As  the  old  sing,  the  young 


whistle."  Wishing  to  illustrate  this  saying,  and  to  characterise 
tho  pleasures  of  each  age,  Jan  Stoen  painted  the  portraits 
of  all  his  family,  in  a  picture  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Hague,  and  which  is  rendered  still  mora  valuable 
by  the  artist's  having  represented  himself,  belweea  his  two 
wives,  Margaret  Van  Goyen  and  Mariette  Herkuleaa.  These 
persons  were  both  good-looking— the  first  especially,  if  we  may 
rely  npon  the  brush  of  their  husband,  who,  however,  was  not  a 
man  likely  to  flatter  either  them  or  himself.  Mariette  Uerkulcns 
sold  ready-cooked  calves'  and  sheep's  heads  and  feet  in  the 
market.  St  ecu's  union  with  her  was  not  exactly  a  prudent 
marriage,  and  tho  poor  painter  saw  his  increased  family 
sink  Into  the  d  epest  misery;  but  for  this  he  appears  to  have 
shown  little  concern. 

The  day  of  St.  Nicholas  is  in  Holland  tho  children's  fete, 
and  it  is  known  that  on  that  day  fathers  and  mothers  are  ac- 
customed to  fill  the  shoes,  of  their  little  ones  with  all  sorts  of 
playthings  and  sweetmeats,  making  them  believe  that  St. 
Nicholas  came  during  the  night  to  throw  these  bonbom  down 
the  chimney  for  them.  Jan  Steen  has  treated  this  subject  in 
several  of  his  works,  and  it  is  evident  that,  like  a  good  father, 
ho  often  celebrated  the  fete  of  St.  Nicholas.  With  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Hogarth  and  Wilkie,  among  the  modern 
artists,  no  painter— certainly,  no  painter  of  the  Dutch  school- 
has  carried  the  expression  of  human  sentiments,  as  they  are 
discovered  in  private  and  familiar  life,  to  an  high  a  degree  of 
perfection  aa  Jan  Steen.  What  variety  of  physiognomy !  how 
much  troth  of  character  J  Whilst  from  a  window  ia  the  back- 
ground the  grandmother,  playing  the  part  of  the  mint,  throws 
dainties  into  the  fire-place,  the  children  rash  to  pick  up  tho 
presents  which  the  good  saint  sends  them.  They  hurry  for- 
ward, push  against  er.ch  other,  upset  the  chairs,  and  tumble  on 
the  ground.  A  little  girl  holds  Ottt  her  apron,  her  eye  expres- 
sive of  hope  and  faith,  and  a  boy,  eap  in  hand,  goes  a  hedging 
among  his  more  fortunate  rivals.  A  baby,  with  outstretched 
arms,  seems  to  claim  his  share;  and  the  servant,  animating  tho 
competitors  with  voice  and  gesture,  seems  to  say,  "Ton  see  what 
it  is  to  be  good!"  Wo  may  repeat  what  Mr.  Burtin  has  justly 
said  of  Jan  Steen,  that  not  only  can  we  pcrceivo  tho  thoughts 
of  each  person  in  this  picture,  but  we  seem  to  hear  what  he 
say*.*  The  most  amusing  and  comical  figure  m  this  compo- 
sition is  that  of  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  who,  care- 
lessly leaning  against  the  ehimney-piece,  smiles,  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  superior  air,  at  the  innocence  of  his  little  brothers, 
and  seems  quite  proud  of  knowing  that  St.  Nicholas  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  I"iiy  uf  feature  coul  I  scarcely  he  ren- 
dered with  greater  truth  than  m  the  works  of  Jan  Steen,  and, 
except  perhaps  Chardin,  we  should  scarcely  find  his  equal,  in 
this  respect,  among  lbs  masters  of  the  French  school.  The 
Dutchman  has  thus  secured  for  himself  a  lasting  celebrity.  "So 
long  as  there  is  expression  in  your  pictures,"  wrote  Pope  Ganga- 
nelli  (Clement  XIV.)  to  an  artist  friend  of  his,  "you  may  con- 
gratulate yourself  upon  your  works.  That  constitutes  the 
essence,  and  renders  many  faults  excusable,  which  one  would 
not  pardon  in  an  ordinary  artist." 

Huubraken  relates,  that  he  long  possessed  and  preserved  in 
his  bouse  one  of  Steen's  picture*,  which  was  afterwards  sold  to 
the  Duke  of  Wulfenhuttel.  The  subject  of  this  picture  was 
the  siguit.g  of  a  marriagf  contract.  The  attitudes  and  gestures 
of  all  the  figures  are  so  uarnral  and  so  expressive,  that  tho 
spectator  imagines  himself  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  and 
even  to  take  part  in  it.  Tho  two  fathers-in-law,  completely 
bent  upon  asserting  their  respective  claims,  are  explaining 
them  with  much  earnestness  to  tho  notary,  who,  pen  in  hand, 
listens  with  a  grave  and  attentive  air.  The  bridegroom, 
transported  with  anxcr,  throws  his  hat  on  the  ground, 
together  with  the  wedding  prescnls.  ne  shrugs  his  shoulders, 
rnises  his  hands,  and  louks  at  his  affianced  bride,  as  if  to  give 
her  to  understand  thai  be  takes  no  part  in  such  vulgar  colon- 

*  Traitd  Uicorique  ct  pratique  des  Connaissances  qui  sont  nrces- 
saiVes  a  tout  amateur  de  tableaux,  par  Francois  XiVfer  de  Bttrttn, 
Brussels.  1808.  M.  de  Unrtln  describe*  this  "Fete  of  St  Nicholas" 
as  having  formed  part  of  his  own  collection. 
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laticms.  She  appears  moved,  and  as  a  return  of  tenderness,  casta 
her  eyes,  fall  of  gratitude  and  lore,  upon  her  future  husband.  "  It 
moat  be  confessed,"  says  Huubraken,  "  that  thia  picture  ia  ad- 
mirable for  expression. 

Among* t  the  friends  of  Jan  Stem  was  the  Chevalier  Karel  de 
Moor,  the  celebrated  painter  of  Leyden.  In  one  of  the  frequent 
visits  which  be  paid  to  his  countryman,  hearing  that  Mariette 
Steen  bad  long  teased  her  husband  to  paint  her  portrait,  and  that 
Steen  continually  promised,  but  never  kept  his  word,  Carel  de 


philosophical  as  her  husband,  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  joke, 
and  her  portrait,  thus  completed,  appeared  to  her  more  charming 
than  erer. 

Happy  the  painters  who  have  excelled  in  expression,  in 
character !  They  are  certain  of  renown  during  their  Urea,  and 
of  fame  afterwards.  If  the  number  of  amateurs  who  appreciate 
the  properties  of  touch,  delicate  impatto,  purity  and  felicity  of 
tone — in  short,  all  that  constitutes  the  technical  in  art,  is  limited; 
on  the  other  hand,  almost  every  body  of  any  enlightenment  is 


Moor  offered  to  pay  her  the  compliment  of  executing  the  long 
desired  picture.  She  joyfully  accepted  his  offer,  and  dressed 
herself  in  her  smartest  clothes  for  the  occasion.  The  picture 
finished,  Mariette  immediately  carried  it  to  Jan  Steen,  who  highly 
approved  of  it.  "  There  is  but  one  thing  wanting,"  said  he, 
"  which  I  will  add."  Then,  taking  his  palette  and  brushes,  he 
painted,  in  a  few  strokes,  a  large  basket  hanging  on  her  arm,  filled 
with  sheep's  heads  and  feet.  "  You  understand,"  said  Steen,  "that 
without  this  basket  you  would  not  be  known."    The  wife,  as 


able  to  understand  the  thoughts  which  an  artist  has  translated  by 
his  brush,  and  is  solicitous  at  least  to  appear  interested  in  them. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  ingenious  turn  of  thought  can  com- 
pensate, in  painting,  for  feebleness  of  execution ;  but,  when  the 
execution  is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  please  the  eye,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  popularity  of  the  Artist  to  awaken  in  us  sen- 
timents and  ideas,  the  effectiveness  of  which  is  independent  of  the 
prejudices  of  schools  and  of  national  and  local  customs.  By  work- 
ing upon  the  human  mind,  which  has  always  points  of  resetn- 
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bianco,  one  may  tnit  the  taste  of  tbe  moat  opposite  people. 
Such  has  been  tbe  fortune  of  Jan  Steen,  one  of  the  musters  of 
the  Dutch  school,  whose  works  command  the  highest  prices 
even  in  our  day.  Holland  and  England,  especially,  contend 
for  his  pictures,  which,  however,  do  not  always  need  tbe  in- 
dulgence that  tbe  comic  humour  of  tbe  painter  might  fairly 
claim  for  them.  In  fact,  if  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in 
his  painting,  if  it  is  sometimes  poor,  inconsistent,  and  blame- 


tares— as,  for  instance,  in  the  "  Sick  Young  Woman ;"  but  he 
certainly  had  two  manners.  Sometimes  his  composition  is  harried, 
careless,  too  uniformly  brown  in  tone,  and  bis  colouring  seems 
harsh  and  inharmonious ;  sometimes  he  painted  with,  a  clear  and 
exquisite  colouring,  in  the  elaborate  style  of  Mieris,  but  with  more 
liveliness  than  that  master.  This  latter  style  is  especially  marked 
in  Jan  S teen's  "  Country  Wedding,"  in  the  museum  of  Am- 
sterdam.   It  is  a  little  ehef-tTctutre,  in  which  the  light  is  as  well 


[GRACE  BEFORE  MEAT. 


able,  on  account  of  the  carelessness  of  execution ;  on  the  other 
band,  his  pictures  are  often  carefully  finished  and  'executed 
with  firmness,  in  the  style  of  Gabriel  Hetzu.  They  are  ren- 
dered piquant  by  a  touch  of  humour,  and  their  tints  are 
charmingly  fresh  and  clear.  We  do  not'  know  whether  it  is 
true  that  all  the  drunken  and  disorderly  habits,  to  which  Jan 
Steen  abandoned  himself,  were  the  cause  of  the  extreme 
negligence  which  is  observable  in  certain  portions  of  his  pic- 


managed,  and  the  execution  as  rich,!  as  in  a'JVan  Ostade.  Jan 
Steen  has  occasionally  the  vigour  and  depth  of  Peter  Van 
Hoogbe,  and  his  painting  proves  that  execution  is  subordinate  to 
intellect,  and  that  the  mind  guides  the  brush  at  least  as  much  as 
tbe  hand. 

The  interior*  of  Jan  Steen,  like  those  of  Ostade,  are  taken 
from  a  raised  point  of  view,  so  that  the  figures  which  are 
in  the  further  part  of  the  room  are  not  hidden  by  those  in 
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the  foreground.  A  second  window  i»  generally  introduced  in 
hit  background*,  to  throw  light  on  the  distant  figure*  and 
object*.  Tiien  the  number  of  utensils  ii  lew  than  with  the 
other  Dutch  painters :  Jan  Steen  had  too  much  mom  to 
multiply  them  uselessly  and  without  measure.  No  super- 
fluity U  found  in  nil  pictures,  and  if  the  painter  introduce 
some  kettles,  a  frying-pan,  a  pestle,  or  Other  utensils,  it  is 
only  to  reeal  the  familiarities  of  domestic  life.  Like  Malta, 
Steen  liked  to  paint  framed  pictures  to  adorn  tho  walls  of  his 
"Repasts,"  bis  "Joyous  Meetings  f  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  these  frames  are  always  filled  with  noble  subjects— 
engagements  of  the  cavalry,  heroic  landscapes,  and  fabulous 
scenes,  as,  for  instance,  the  conflict  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapitb*?, 

Jan  Steen  died,  in  1689,  at  the  age  of  fifty- three.  He  left  nine 
children,  concerning  whose  future  be  never  trembled  himself.  Tho 
son  be  had  by  his  second  wife  was  named  Thierry,  and  practised 
sculpture  at  the  court  of  a  German  prince.  Of  the  other  chil- 
dren nothing  is  known. 

Dr.  Frans  Kugler,  a  most  friendly  and  judicious  critic,  thus 
speaks  of  the  character  of  Jan  Steen  as  an  artist "  His  works 
imply  a  free  and  cheerful  view  of  common  lite,  and  he  treats  it 
with  a  cart  lew  humour,  such  aa  seems  to  deal  with  all  its  daily 
occurrences,  high  and  low,  as  a  laughable  masquerade,  and  a 
mere  scene  of  perverse  absurdity.  His  treatment  of  subjects 
differed  essentially  from  that  adopted  by  other  artists.  Fre- 
quently, indeed,  they  are  the  same  jolly  drinking  parties,  or 
the  meetings  of  boors  j  but  in  other  masters  the  object  is, 
for  the  most  part,  to  depict  a  certain  situation,  either  quiet  or 
animated,  whilst  in  Jan  Steen  is  generally  to  be  found  action, 
more  or  ie&s  developed,  together  with  all  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tions and  interests  between  the  characters  which  spring  from 
it.  This  is  accompanied  by  great  force  and  variety  of  indi- 
vidual expression,  such  as  evinces  ihe  sharpest  observation. 
He  is  almost  the  only  artist  of  tbo  Netherlands  who  has 
thus,  with  true  genius,  brought  into  full  play  all  these  ele- 
ments of  comedy.  His  technical  execution  suits  bis  design  ; 
it  is  carefully  finished,  and  notwithstanding  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  minute  details,  is  <u  firm  and  correct  as  it  is  free  and 
light." 

This  artist,  who  never  painted  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  painting, 
has  had  the  honour  of  being  cited  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  one 
of  the  most  eminent  master*.  He  says  of  him,  that  if,  with  his 
genius,  he  had  had  better  models,  in  point  of  taste,  he  might  have 
ranged  with  the  greatest  pillars  of  art.  His  lasting  renown  Is 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  numerous  anecdotes  which  the 
Dutch  historians  have  related  of  bis  life,  and  which  are  all  more 
or  less  ridiculous;  but  arises  from  the  fact  that  his  pictures,  being 
full  of  sense  and  sly  humour,  remarkable  for  expression,  and 
amusing  from  their  comic  meaning,  delight  all  those  who,  not 
wishing  to  have  their  minds  uninterested  in  the  admiration  of 
works  of  art,  look  for  something  else  in  painting  ttian  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  carpet,  the  execution  of  a  silk  dress,  or  the  delicacy 
of  atone. 


Jan  Steen,  perhaps  the  roost  jovial  and  lively  of  Dutch  masters, 
has  treated  every  kind  of  subject,  domestic,  grotesque,  and  bac- 
chanalian scenes,  conversation  pieces,  landscapes,  history,  and 
religion.  By  his  hand  are  "  The  Continence  of  Scipio;"  "  Jesus 
Preaching  in  the  Wilderness;"  "The  Marriage  of  Cana,"«cc, 
&c;  but  let  us  observe  that  the  comic  sentiment  of  the  artist 
penetrates  even  these  compositions. 

At  any  rate,  the  superintendents  of  public  museums,  as  well  as 
amateurs,  endeavour,  with  a  very  justifiable  earnestness,  to  obtain, 
the  works,  of  the  celebrated  Dutchman. 

In  the  royal  collection  of  Windsor  Castle  there  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Jan  Steen's  best  period.  It  is  the  interior  of  a 
Dutch  cottage,  with  the  inmates  preparing  for  a  meaL  Al- 
though a  small  picture,  being  only  fifteen  inches  in  height  and 
twelve  in  breadth,  it  is  full  of  evidences  of  Steen's  peculiar 
method  of  treatment,  and  homely,  though  forcible  style.  It 
consist*  of  eight  figures  in  all:  in  the  front  is  a  man  with  a 
pipe,  playing  with  three  children,  while  a  woman  is  laying  a 


cloth  on  a  table  behind,  and  others  are  engaged  in  the  processes 

of  cooking  at  the  .fire.  It  is  bung  in  the  apartment  called  the 
King's  closet,  between  a  picture  attributed  to  Andrea  del  Sarto 
and  a  Holy  Family  of  Teoiers. 

Neither  at  the  National  Gallery  nor  at'tbe  collection  at  Dulwioh, 
which  is  rather  famous  for  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures,  is  there 
a  single  specimen  from  our  painter's  easeL 

In  the  private  galleries  of  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
however,  there  are  many  pictures  illustrative  of  what  may  be 
called  low  life  in  the  Netherlands.  Thus,  besides  the  seven 
pictures  of  Jan  Steen's  in  the  Queen's  privato  collection,  there 
arc  several  examples  of  our  master's  best  manner  in  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  Lord  Ash- 
barton,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Mr. 
Hope,  Mr.  Monro,  the  late  Mr.  Beckford,  the  Earl  of  Scarsdale, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Bate,  besides  numerous  genuine  Steens  in  the 
houses  of  amateurs  of  art. 

The  Queen's  private  collection  at  Buckingham  Palace  con- 
tains by  far  the  most  rare  and  excellent  example*  of  the 
Dutch  masters  in  England.  This  collection  was  originally 
formed  by  George  tbe  Fourth,  whose  predilection  for  Flemish 
and  Dutch  pictures  is  well  known.  Through  tbe  agency  of 
Lord  Faro  borough,  many  of  tbe  most  precious  specimens 
of  Jan  Steen's  pencil  were  secured  to  this  country.  Of  the 
■even  pictures  by  this  master,  the  most  celebrated  in  this 
collection  is  "A  Family  Party,"  in  which  the  painter  has 
introduced  himself  playing  on  the  violin.  The  group  con- 
sists of  eleven  persons,  all  of  whom  are  amusing  themselves 
iu  various  ways— card-playing,  singing,  and  laughing.  There 
is  a  vast  deal  of  humour  in  this  composition,  and  the  treat- 
ment is  more  than  commonly  careful.;  .bat  the  tone  of  tbe 
colour  is  considered  by  artist*  rather  too  dark  in  some  parts — 
an  accident  which  may  possibly  be  the  work  of  time  and  the 
picture-cleaner.  "Twelfth  Night,"  a  group  of  twelve  person*, 
with  the  king  of  tbe  revels  in  the  centre.  "  A  Company  of 
Country  People  indulging  in  riotous  mirth  before  the  door  of 
a  Public-house;''  "The  Card  Party,"  a  small  composition, 
consisting  of  four  figures;  "The  Village  Feast,"  which 
represents  the  interior  of  a  Tavern,  with  a  number  of  country 
people  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing;  a  nameless  picture, 
having  for  its  subject  a  young  lady  at  the  toilet;  and  one 
other  completes  the  list.  Of  the  latt  in  our  list.  Dr.  Waagcti* 
does  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion,  though  of  the  "Village 
Feast,"  and  the  "Maiden's  Toilet,"  he  speaks  in  high  terms. 
The  one  he  pronounces  to  bo  "  full  of  tho  happiest  and  merriest 
thoughts,  bat  at  the  same  time  delicately  finished;''  and  of  the 
other,  he  says,  "  that  in  admirable  impost o  and  spirited  execution 
it  rivals  the  finest  Mctzu ;"  and  that  the  M  bright  masterly 
graduated  light  and  the  cool  harmony  of  tho  colours,  in  which 
blue  and  purple  prevail,  m  ike  this  one  of  the  choicest  pictures  of 
Ihe  master." 

Lord  Francis  Egerton's  collection  of  paintings— known  as  the 
Bridgewaler  Gallery,  from  iu  founder,  tbe  duke— is  famous  also 
for  its  examples  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters.  The  Village 
School  of  Jan  Steen,  a  picture  which  cost  its  owner  no  less  than 
£1,500,  and  one  or  two  smaller  specimens  of  tho  same 
master  are  deservedly  esteemed. 

Lord  Ashburton's  collection  of  paintings  at  his  bouse  in 
Piccadilly — permission  to  view  being  easily  obtainable — is  one 
of  the  lions  of  the  metropolis.  The  two  specimens  of  Jan 
Steen— which  hang  beside  other  worthy  examples  of  art  from 
the  Netherlands— are  especially  commendable  for  "the  caro 
and  delicacy  of  their  finish,  tho  humour  of  their  incidents,  and 
the  warmth  of  their  tones."  Those  quoted  words  are  those  of 
a  most  learned  art -critic:  but  as  one  of  the  finest  of  these 
paintings  has  been  selected  by  our  artist  for  illustration,  we 
may  be  excused  if  we  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  its  pecu- 
liarities. The  Gamb  of  Skpttlbb  (p.  13),  is  one  of  Jan  Steen's 
most  successful  pictures;  and  not  its  least  merit  is  its  entire 
originality  and  genuineness — its  history,  from  the  celebrated 
Ponlain  collection  to  that  of  Prince  Talleyrand — through  seven 
cabinets,  in  fact,— having  been  clearly  traced.   It  is  a  composl- 
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tioo  of  nine  figures,  and  is  painted  on  panel,  13}  inches  in 
height,  and  10}  inches  in  width— a,  lite  not  uncommon  with  the 
best  of  l be  Dutch  muter*.  Two  men  are  playing  at  » kittles  in 
the  foreground,  with  a  couple  of  boys  watching  tho  gsme;  while, 
on  the  grass  to  the  left,  arc  seated  a  young  man  and  woman, 
t  be  latter  drinking  from  a  long  Flemish  glass,  and  a  man 
smoking  a  pipe  with  a  pitcher  of  liquor  before  him.  A  horse, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  company  stands  patiently  by  the  fence, 
an  old  fellow  appears  in  the  field  beyond,  and  looks  longingly 
over  at  tho  group  upon  the  grass,  and  a  woman  is  seen  in  the 
background,  as  if  trudging  homeward*.  This  picture  has  been 
pronounced  a  "model  of  picturesque  arrangement ;"  but  wo 
may  go  farther  than  that,  and  say,  that  for  careful  finish,  deli- 
cacy of  tone,  cheerful  humour,  and  freedom  from  coarseness  and 
vulgarity,  this  picture  of  Jan  Steen's  is  superior  to  many 
attributed  to  him.  Indeed,  the  spirited  execution  of  the  land- 
scape, in  which  the  effect  of  a  bright  evening  sunlight  is  well 
and  feelingly  represented,  and  the  minute  touches  of  nature 
everywhere  observable,  stamp  this  as  one  of  the; most  successful 
of  the  Dutchman's  pictorial  efforts.  "Worthy  of  Cuyp," 
was  the  late  Mr.  Turner's  exclamation  on  looking  at  this 
picture  when  it  was  first  placed  in  its  present  position  i  and 
worthy  indeed  it  is  of  all  praise,  as  an  incomparable  specimen 
of  careful  finish  and  brilliant  execution.  How  different 
are  the  manner  and  moral  of  the  little  engraving  under  the 
portrait— a  reduced  copy  of  a  large  engraving  in  tho  Munich 
gallery. 

In  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  collection,  at  Apslry  Bouse,  ore 
several  fine  examples  of  Jan  Steen.  One  of  the  most  striking 
is  that  to  which  we  have  already  referred—'*  The  Tipsy  Mother." 
This  is  really  quite  a  moral  lesson.  The  mother,  sleeping  off 
the  fumes  of  tho  liquor,  sits  stupidly  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
whilo  one  of  her  eons  empties  her  pockets,  and  two  others 
assist  in  con  f  eying  away  the  purloined  property.  The  eldest 
daughter  is  engaged  in  an  evidently  interesting  conversation 
with  her  lover,  while  a  fiddler  romps  with  the  servant-girL. 
Confusion  and  riot  reign  supreme;  but  with  all  this,  and 
over  and  above  the  humour  and  truth  of  the  delineation, 
"  this  picture  hss  the  merit  of  eareful  execution  and  clear 
colouring." 

Mr.  Hope's  gallery  contains  three  good  pictures — "  The 
Glutton,"  and  its  companion,  "  Tho  Christening!"  and 
another  of  a  large  company  singing  and  dancing  before  an 
ale-house.  Of  the  first,  Dr.  Was  gen  says:— "The  expression 
of  boundless  thoughtlessness  and  total  absorption  in  transitory 
sensual  pleasure  was  perhaps  never  represented  in  such  a 
masterly  manner  as  in  this  jolly  fellow,  who,  with  his  whole 
faco  laughing,  looks  with  the  most  wanton  complacency  at  a 
pretty  girl,  who  presents  a  glass  of  wine  to  him,  while  an  old 
woman  is  opening  oysters  for  him.  In  the  foreground  b  a 
dog,  and  in  a  back  room  two  gentlemen  playing  backgammon. 
The  picture  of  Fortune  over  the  mantel- piece,  with  the  in- 
scription, '  Lightly  conic,  lightly  go,'  is  like  similar  allusions 
in  Hogarth's  pictures.  Marked  with  the  artist's  name  and 
1661.  Tho  careful  execution  la  at  the  same  time  as  spirited 
and  free  as  the  conception,  the  colouring  glowing  and  power- 
ful, the  light  and  shade  equal  In  clearness  and  depth  to  De 
Hooge." 

In  the  collection,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Beckford,  the  author 
of  "Vathek,"  at  Fonthill  Abbey,  near  Bath,  was  a  famous 
picture,  called  the  M  Progress  of  Intemperance,"  of  which  we 
hare  already  spoken,  in  page  3.  This  picture— which  is  two 
feet  nine  inches  in  height  by  three  feet  in  width— may  bo 
traced  through  the  well-known  collections  of  Danser,  Uyman, 
Smeth,  Van  Alpen,  Scrvville,  and  Dalberg.  The  sum  of  220 
guineas,  for  which  it  was  sold  at  the  dispersion  of  Mr.  Watson 
Taylor's  collection,  proves  that,  even  in  England,  the  best  pic- 
tures are  sometimes  sold  at  prices  which,  compared  to  those 
obtained  on  the  continent  occasionally,  aro  not  considered  rcry 
high. 

Lord  North  wick's  collection  contains  the  "  Marriage  of 
Cans,"  not  a  very  successful  painting;  and  in  the  Marquis  of 
Bute's  gallery,  at  Luton,  are  throe  pictures  by  Jan  Steen, 
which  aro  thus  described  by  Dr.  Waagen;— "1.  A  Cock- 


fight. A  composition  of  twelve  figures,  full  of  happy  thoughts. 
An  old  man  holds  out  his  hand  to  a  young  man,  to  receive  pay- 
ment of  abet,  at  which  another  laughs.  In  clearness  of  colour- 
ing too,  in  spirited,  and,  at  the  same  time,  careful  execution,  it 
Is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  master.  Two  feet  ten  inches, 
high,  three  feet  nine  inches  wide. — 3.  Stragglers  plundering  a 
Farm.  Most  powerfully  impressive  by  its  dramatic  truth!  The 
desperation  of  the  farmer,  who  would  attack  the  soldiers  with  a 
pitchfork,  but  is  hold  back  by  his  wife  and  child;  the  insolence 
of  the  soldiers,  one  of  whom  cocks  his  musket,  and  another 
fires  at  some  pigeons,  form  a  strikiug  contrast  with  two  monks, 
who,  enjoying  themselves  in  eatiog  and  drinking,  endeavour  to 
make  peace.  Likewise  very  carefully  executed.  One  foot 
eight  and  a-balf  inches  high,  on*  foot  eight  inches  wide.— 
9.  A  Girl  in  while  silk,  and  otherwise  elegantly  dressed,  listens 
with  pleasure  to  a  richly-dressed  young  man,  playing  on  the 
lute.  An  old  man,  behind  a  pillar,  is  watching  them.  In  such 
pictures,  which  he  rarely  nuiated,  Steen  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
Metxn  in  clearness,  force,  and  delicacy,  bat  in  general  excels 
liim  in  dramatic  interest.  One  foot  three  inches  high,  one  foot 
wide." 

Tbe  Louvre  possesses  only  one,  but  it  is  of  a  superior  quality 
although  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  surveyors  of  the  museum,  who,  in 
1816,  valued  it  at  £32,  do  not  consider  it  a  good  specimen  of  the 
painter's  talent.  This  picture  is  worth  £1,200.  It  represents  a 
"  Village  ■Jauqaet," 

The  Belvidere  Gallery,  at  Vienna,  contains  two— a  "  Village 
Wedding"  and  a  "Dutch  Family,"  a  capital  picture,  dated  1663. 
Tho  figures  arc  ono-lhird  tho  m*c  of  life. 

At  tho  Pinacotbek,  at  Munich,  there  are  also  two— "Some 
Boors  quarrelling,"  and  "A  Doctor  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  Sick 
Woman." 

The  Royal  Gallery  at  Dresden  contains  only  one,  which  repre- 
sents a  "  Woman  feeding  her  little  Child." 

Tho  Royal  Museum  at  Amsterdam  is  rich  in  this  master's  pro- 
ductions; it  contains  as  many  as  eight.  "The  Portrait  of  tho 
Artist;"  "Villagers  returning  from  a  Fete;"  "A  Scourer;1* 
"  The  Baker;"  »  A  Quack;"  "  Sr.  Nicholas'  Day"— an  excellent 
picture,  with  a  very  lively  com  position;  "Tho  Backgammon 
Party;"  and  a  "Country  Wedding." 

At  tbe  Hague  are  six  pictures  by  Jnn  Steen,  "  The  Family  of 
the  Paniter;"  "Representation  of  Human  Life;"  "A  Doctor 
feeling  the  pulse  of  a  young  Girl;"  "A  Dentist;"  "A  Poultry- 
yard;"  and  lastly,  «  A  Doctor  going  to  p«y  ■  visit  to  a  Sick 

The  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg,  « The  Sick  Girl  and  the 
Doctor." 

In  tbe  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin  is  found,  "A  Familiar 
Scene." 

The  Frankfort  Museum  includes  "The  Interior  of  a  Boom;" 
and  a  "  Doctor  dressing  a  Man's  Wounds." 

In  the  Florence  Gallery,  "  Peasants  seated  at  Table  in  an 
Arbour;"  and  "  The  Young  Yiotinist;"  are  the  only  cxLimplcs  of 
Jan  Steen. 

In  the  museum  of  the  departments  of  France,  there  are  some 
beautiful  works  of  this  master. 

At  Montpcllier  are  tbe  "Repose  of  tho  Traveller;"  and  "A 
Familiar  Scene."  They  both  bear  the  signature  of  the  master, 
and  were  bequeathed  by  M.  Valdeau  to  the  museum  of  this 
town. 

At  Nsntes,  there  is  a  singlo  picture  of  Steen's,  called  "Topers 
seated  at  Tabic." 

Rouen  possesses  a  gem,  known  as  "Tho  Loves  of  Jan 
Steen." 

In  the  private  collections  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  arc  to  be 
found  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  our  lively  artist. 

At  M.  Deleaserta,  in  Paris,  "The  Interior  of  a  Kitchen,"  and 
Sl  Nicholas'  Day." 

It  was  not  till  lately  that  Jan  Steen's  pictures  became  known 
in  the  public  sales  of  France,  where  their  number  has  never  been 
considerable. 

At  tho  Gagnct  salts,  in  1768,  "A  Dutch  Interior"  sold  for 
£18. 

At  tho  Due  do  Cboiseul's  sale,  1772,  "A  Sick  Old  Man," 
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of  which  we  here  give  an  engraving,  fetched  £32  10a.  "The 
In  tori  or  of  an  Alehouse,"  which  heads  this  biography,  realised 
£699  10a. 

At  the  Prince  of  Conti'a  sale,  1777,  "  A  Tipsy  Woman,"  who  is 
being  carried  away  on  a  wheelbarrow,  while  a  little  boy  squirts 
water  at  her  with  a  syringe,  produced  £61. 

At  tbe  sale  of  Randon  do  Boiasct,  1777,  "  The  Skittle 
Players"  went  for  £64.— " The  Lcason  on  the  Harpsichord"  for 
£1,200  6s. 

At  the  Calonne  tale,  1788,  "The  Villagtrs'  Dance "  fetched 


At  the  Van  Leyden  sale,  1804,  "  La  Fiancee  Precoco"  went  for 
£79. 

At  tbe  Lamperiere  sale,  1817,  "  Tbe  Doctor  and  his  Young  Pa- 
tient" reached  £462,  after  a  smart  competition.  This  is  a  picture 
admirable  for  finish,  firmness  of  touch,  and  brilliancy  of  colour. 
It  contains  three  figures  :  the  sick  girl,  her  mother,  and  the 
doctor. 

At  the  Kongo  sale,  1818,  "  The  Village  Wedding"  sold  for  £72 ; 
"La  Dense  de  l'(Euf,"  for  £120;  "Tho  Lesson  on  the  Harpsi- 
chord," for  £281  10s. 


£8t  10s.  This  picture  came  from  M.  do  Moutriblou's  collec- 
tion. 

At  the  Due  de  Pnulin's  sale,  1793,  "  The  Lesson  on  the  Harp- 
sichord," from  Randon  de  Boiaset's  collection,  produced  £52. 

At  tbe  Robit  sale,  1801,  "  The  Dancing  Dog,"  which  we  here 
give  (p.  8),  was  purchased  for  £112.  This  picture  came  from  the 
rich  collection  of  M.  Xogaret. 

At  the  Lanjeac  sale,  1802,  "  The  Skittle  Player*,"  from  tho 
cabinet  of  Randon  de  Boisset,  was  knocked  down  for  £116;  and 
"Tho  Betrothal"  for  £70. 


At  the  Lamperiere  sale,  1823,  "  A  Familiar  8ceno"  was  pur- 
chased  for  £60 ;  and  "The  Comic  Concert"  for  £19. 

At  M.  Erard's  sale,  1832,  "The  Village  Wedding"  brought 
£196  ;  "  The  Pleasures  of  tbe  Kermess,"  £75. 

At  the  sale  of  tbe  Due  de  Berri,  1837,  "  The  Marriage  ot 
Cana"  sold  for  £540.  This  picture  has  been  added  to  Van  Ley- 
den's  celebrated  collection;  it  was  the  delight  of  the  dowager, 
to  whom  it  was  brought  every  day,  as  a  powerful  specific 
agiinst  ennui,  thoughts  of  sorrow,  and  of  her  approaching 
end! 
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At  the  IlisrU'  tale,  1841,  the  picture  called  "  Indisposition  "  £482  lOi.    The  painting  in  this  last  picture  seems  to  bid  defiance 

went  for  £224;  and  "The  Wedding"  far  £112.  to  Tcrburg,  Gerard  Djuw,  or  Mcuu,  on  account  of  its  elaborate 

At  the  sale  of  the  Count  Perreanx,  1841,  "The  Servant  Girl  finish  and  [he  beauty  of  the  touch, 

dressed  in  a  red  Bod  dice"  fetched  £.198.  The  drawings  of  Jan  Steen  are,  like  his  paintings,  full  of  ani- 

At  Paul  Terrier's  tale,  in  1843,  "  The  Marriage  of  Cans,"  mation  and  wit.    Wo  have  seen  a  charming  one,  containing 

from  the  collection  of  Due  do  Bcrri,  was  purchased  for  thirteen  figures,  amongst  which  is  that  of  a  little  boy,  who  is 

£660.  beating  a  drum  before  the  door  of  a  house. 


i:u.  m.. it:.::  •  LA\£fci 


At  the  Vssserot  sale,  in  1845,  the  well-known  picture 
"Resistance,"  and  its  companion,  "The  Lost  Bird,"  sold  to- 
gether for  £90. 

At  the  Meffre  sale,  in  1845,  "The  Fete  de»  8eigneurs"  sold  for 
£268. 

At  Cardinal  Feach's  tale,  at  Rome,  in  1845,  "  The  jovial 
Repast"  went  for  £328,  and  "The  after-dinner  Nap"  fur 


Jau  Steen  signed  most  of  his  pictures  Ami 
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SALE  OP  MR.  WOODBCWS  PICTURES. 

The  late  Mr.  Woodbnrn  was  well  known  as  a  collector  of 
painting*,  and  often  employed  in  that  capacity;  not  merely 
by  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  but  also  by  government.  Ilia 
collection  of  pictures,  Including  works  of  the  Italian,  Flemish, 
Dutch,  and  Herman  schools,  was  recently  put  up  for  tale  by 
publio  auction.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  position  he 
occupied,  many  of  them  are  productions  of  a  high  order,  and 
the  large  sums  for  which  they  were  sold  showed  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held  by  connoisaeun.  Of  the  Italian 
school,  three  were  described  as  Raffselles,  aereral  a*  specimens 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  one  as  the  work  of  BuonarotU. 
Doubts  baro  been  expressed  as  to  the  authenticity  of  some  of 
these,  particularly  that  of  "Christ  bearing  a  Cross,"  by  Da 
Vinci,  and  the  "  Saint  John,"  by  Raflaelle.  These  doubts  are 
founded  partly  on  the  anatomical  modelling  of  the  figures, 
and  partly  on  the  elaborate  foldings  of  the  drapery.  That 
they  were  pretty  generally  entertained,  h  proved  by  the  prices 
at  which  theso  pictures  were  knocked  down.  The  total  proceeds 
of  the  sale  were  £7,500.  Among  the  paintings  which  sold 
best  were  the  following :—"  The  Madonna  of  the  Immacolato 
Conception,-  which  was  painted  by  Murillo  for  the  Royal  Family 
of  Spain,  and  once  belonged  to  tho  Infante  Don  Gabriel,  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Farrar  for  1,000  guineas.  It  is  described 
in  the  catalogue  as  "  the  finest  in  England."  Mr.  Uwins 
bought  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Virgin,"  by  Giorgione,  for  BOO 
guineas,  in  tho  name  of  the  government.  This  picture  icprc- 
scnte  tho  Virgin  sitting  with  tho  infant  Jesus,  St.  Joseph  by 


her  side,  and  a  Venetian  general  in  armour  kneeling  before  her, 
while  his  hone  is  held  by  a  page.  A  convent  is  seen  in  tbe  dis- 
tance. The  composition  of  the  picture  is  strange,  but  tbe  colour- 
ing is  very  rich  and  the  treatment  majestic,  especially  that  ot 
tbe  Holy  Mother,  whoso  attitude  and  features  display  great 
spirituality.  "  Tbe  Magdalen,"  by  Titian,  fetched  210  guineas. 
"  A  Spacious  Landscape,  with  a  Village  on  a  Uiver  and  Figures," 
painted  by  Wouvermans,  and  bearing  date  1699,  formerly 
in  the  Duchess  do  Herri's  gallery,  realised  405  guineas. 
*'  The  Virgin  Weeping  over  tbe  Body  of  Christ,'"  by  Guercino, 
produced  250  guineas]  "The  Holy  Family,"  by  Vaga,  870 
guineas;  "The  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine,"  by  Poussin,  175 
guineas;  "The  Virgin  and  8aint  Joseph  kneeling  over  tbe 
infant  Jesus,"  by  Perugino,  158  guineas;  »  Tbe  Tribute  Money," 
a  composition  of  twelve  figures,  by  Rembrandt,  engraved 
by  M'Ardell,  380  guineas;  "Tho  Virgin,"  by  Raffacllini, 
145  guineas;  "Saint  John,  in  a  Landscape,  Preaching,"  by 
Raflaelle,  135  guineas.  Other  lots  were—"  Bacchus  and  Ariadne 
on  tho  Shore  of  the  Island  of  Naxos,  with  Nymphs  and  Satyrs," 
by  Guido,  for  145  guineas;  "The  Virgin,"  by  Hemling, 
for  121  guineas;  two  paintings  of  rural  scenes,  by  Cuyp,  for  115 
guineas  each;  "  A  Landscape,"  by  Wouvermans,  for  181  guinea*  ; 
•  An  Italian  Landscape,"  by  Wilson,  for  150  guineas;  A 
Classical  Landscape,"  by  Claude,  for  101  guineas;  "A 
Frozen  River,  with  a  Village,"  by  Van  dcr  Neer,  for  100 
guineas ;  "  An  Interior,"  by  Terburg,  for  93  guineas ;  and 
"  The  Duko  of  Urbino  receiving  the  Order  of  the  Garter,"  by 
Francesco,  for  80  guineas.  This  Inst  was  purchased  by  Colonel 
Pbipps. 


TIIE  WATERFALL,  BY  RUYSDAEL 


Ttte  works  of  Jacob  Ruysdael — who  was  bom  in  Harlcetn  In 
1 630,  tbe  same  year  as  Jan  Steen,  and  died  in  1681,  a  few  years 
tef  ire  his  comic  con  temporary — present  a  great  and  astonishing 
ccn'rast  to  those  we  have  just  had  under  review.  If  Steen  was 
wail  known  for  his  gtmn  and  conversation  pieces,  Ruysdael  was 
as  famous  for  his  shadowy  landscapes,  and  exquisite,  because 
natural,  sen-pieces.  This  painter,  says  Sir  Edmund  Head,  is 
the  master  whose  pictures  form  the  proper  type  and  centre  of 
the  whole  school  of  Dutch  landscape.  In  his  works,  as  in 
those  of  the  great  painter  of  ideal  landscape,  Claude  Lorrain, 
natural  objects  aro  treated  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  mani- 
fest the  influence  of  a  higher  spirit;  but  the  means  adopted  by 
these  two  artists  were  very  d 'liferent.  Ruysdael  did  not  need  to 
decorate  tbe  ordinary  forma  of  nature,  or  dress  her  up  in  a  holiday 
garb.  In  order  to  bring  her  nearer  to  something  which  was  divine. 
Each  single  object,  however  homely  and  familiar,  provided  it  had 
not  been  cramped  and  regulated  by  the  hand  of  man — the  green 
meadows,  the  silent  sweep  of  the  clouds,  the  murmuring  tree* 
or  brook— all  breathe  tbe  pure  and  lofty  feeling  of  that  higher 
spirit.  His  paintings  are  in  fact  a  renewal  of  that  old  worship 
of  tbe  spirit  of  nature  which  the  Roman  historian  has  ascribed 
to  the  ancient  Germans.  Yet  there  is  in  his  pictures  much  that 
relates  to  tbe  busy  toil  of  man,  but  such  features  in  general 
stand  in  feeble  opposition  to  the  overwhelming  mass  of  natural 
objects,  and  the  traces  of  human  works  often  appear  as  mere 
ruins  which  have  long  yielded  to  the  powerful  operation  of 
tho  elements.  Thus  it  is  that  tbe  pictures  of  Ruysdael  form 
tho  strongest  po*siLle  contrast  to  those  of  Waterloo  and  other 
painters. 

Ruysdacl's  subjects  arc  taken  from  the  scenery  of  tho  north, 
although  the  tame  form  of  nature  which  he  saw  in  bis  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  rarely  satisfied  him;  or  when  ho  did  adopt 
it  for  his  model,  he  generally  impressed  on  it  a  feeling  of 
mournful  solitude.  A  simple  picture  in  the  Berlin  Museum  is 
a  good  example.  It  represent*  an  old  peasant's  hut,  behind  which 
are  lofty  oaks;  a  little  stream  runs  dose  by  at  tho  foot  of  a 
wooded  hill,  bubbling  over  bushes  and  stones ;  lowering  shadows 
from  the  clouds  are  cast  over  the  picture;  a  bright  gleam  of 
sun  falls  on  the  stem  of  an  old  willow,  which  stretches  itself 


upwards  like  a  spectre  in  tbe  foreground ;  tho  scenery  {s  secluded 
and  inhospitable ;  we  feel  the  desolation  in  which  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  cottage  must  dream  away  their  existence.  Other  compo- 
sitions of  this  kind  briug  before  us  the  solitude  of  shady  canals, 
or  the  depths  of  a  thick  wood,  enlivened  by  the  passing  bustle 
of  a  slag-hunt.  In  some  tbe  works  of  man  form  the  point  of 
interest,  but  decayed  and  ruined  by  the  elements.  Of  this  class 
is  the  celebrated  "  Monastery"  of  tbe  Dresden  Gallery — a  picture 
of  a  deep  and  peculiar  poetic  character — but  above  all  his 
"  Churchyard,"  in  tbe  same  collection.  In  this  last  we  see 
in  the  background  the  ruins  of  a  once  mighty  church,  obscured 
by  a  passing  storm  of  rain;  the  whole  scene  around  is  wild 
and  desolate,  partly  covered  with  bushes  and  brambles  or  with 
aged  and  decayed  trees.  This  wUdness  extends  even  to  the 
churchyard,  in  which  monumente  of  varied  forms  give  evi- 
dence of  Its  former  importance.  A  foaming  stream  in  the 
foreground  finds  ite  way  into  the  waste,  even  through  the  tombs, 
whilst  a  gleam  of  sun  lights  up  Its  eddies  and  the  adjoining 
graves. 

Ruysdael  mora  frequently  delineated  nature  m  her  grander 
forms,  such  as  rocky  heights  surrounded  by  woods,  and  torrents 
rushing  between  cliffs;  sometimes  bo  added  a  lonely  dwelling, 
which,  by  its  contrast,  strengthens  rather  than  softens  tho 
horror  of  the  scrnc,  or  a  shepherd  who  silently  passes  on  his 
way  over  the  Bgbt  bridge.  Frequently  the  scene  is  perfect 
solitude,  in  which  tho  voice  of  the  wstrrs  seems  to  be  unbroken 
by  any  other  sound ;  on  a  distent  height,  perhaps,  is  a  solitary 
chapel,  with  the  moon  behind  it,  whose  beams  plsy  upc/n  the 
foaming  waves  and  dart  their  single  rays  of  light  into  the 
darkness.  Pictures  such  as  these  aro  most  widely  dispersed,  and 
tho  galleries  of  Munich,  Dresden,  Vienna,  and  tho  Hague,  pos- 
sess a  great  number  of  them.  They  all  display  the  silent  power 
of  Nature,  who  opposes  with  her  mighty  hand  the  petty  activity 
of  man,  and  with  a  solemn  warning,  as  it  were,  repels  his 


In  Ruysdael's  admirable  representations  of  tbe  an  wo  find 
the  same  grand  repose,  and  tbe  same  thorough  life  and  motion 
of  the  element.  In  this  line  of  art  also  ho  has  executed  first* 
rate  works.    A  large  and  moat  excellent  sea-piece,  with  a 
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brisk  swell  and  rate  eloudi  clearing  off,  h  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Berlin  Museum. 

Her  Majesty's  prirate  gallery  contains  one  picture  by  Rnys- 
dael ;  that  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton  no  lets  than  six  ;  and 
Professor  Waagen  ascribes  to  this  master  another  work  in  the 
ii\mc  collection,  which  usually  bears  the  name  of  Hobbcma. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  three  fine  Rnysdaol*  :  Lord  Ashbnrton's 
are  still  more  numerous.  Besides  these,  the  collections  of  Sir 
Abraham  Hume,  Mr  Wells,  and  Mr.  Hope,  most  be  specially 
referred  to.  Waagen  speaks  with  peculiar  admiration  of  a 
large  picture  belonging  to  Mr.  Sanderson,  and  mentions  the 
Roysdael*  at  Burleigh  and  at  Luton;  more  particularly  a  rare 
specimen  in  the  latter  collection,  of  the  interior  of  a  church, 
with  figures  by  Philip  Wouverman.  The  small  but  exquisite 
picture  called  "Les  Petit*  Canards,"  which  Smith,  in  1834, 
valued  at  150  guinea*,  sold  in  1844  for  360  gnineas,  at  Her- 
man's sale.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Lourre,  as  well 
as  the  Gallery  of  the  Hermitage,  contains  some  very  fino 
Buy  ad  as  Is. 

The  exquisite  picture  on  the  next  page  may  be  considered  a 
good  specimen  of  Ruysdael's  most  popular  manner.  In  it  rock 
and  water,  cloud  and  rerdure,  action  and  repose,  are  blended 
together  in  a  manner  at  once  natural  and  magnificent.  Tho 
name  of  Ruysdacl  is  said  to  signify  roaring  or*  foaming  water; 
"and  thus,"  says  I)??campj,  "he  seemed  predestined  by  his 
name  to  bo  the  painter  of  Cascades."  Houbrakcn,  too,  makes 
no  reservation  when  be  praises  the  transparency  and  brilliancy 
of  the  water  in  Buyedacl's  pictures.  "Where  is  tho 
traveller  familiar  with  the  impressive  beauties  of  mountainous 
countries  who  cannot  find  them  in  the  pictures  of  this  great 
m alter?  At  the  foot  of  those  st*ep  rocks,  how  the  water  falls, 
foams,  and  writhes  round  the  ruins  it  haa  brought  down  t  It 
dashes  forward  from  the  right,  from  the  left,  and  from  tho 
background  of  tho  picture  toward*  the  gulf  which  draws  it  in  ; 
it  ru*he«  down,  we  were  about  to  say,  with  a  hollow  noise,  for 
in  fact  we  imagine  wo  can  almost  hear  it.  We  see  it  gliding 
down  the  slippery  rocks,  dashing  against  the  rough  bark  of 
the  trees,  and  gushing  down  the  rugged  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
We  fancy  we  feel  the  cold  and  humid  spray  falling  on  our 
faces.  To  the  left,  upon  one  of  the  rocks  which  bound  tho 
torrent,  is  perched  a  frail  cottage,  close  upon  the  noisy  abyss ; 
and  tho  fragility  of  the  edifice,  erected  there  by  tho  bold 
hand  of  some  hermit,  excites  an  apprehension  as  wo  approach 
It  of  some  violent  assault  of  the  waters  that  so  closely  hcnio^o 
tb*  feeble  dwelling.  The  sky  Is  cloudy,  ths  air  oppressed  with 
log,  and  great  birds  are  soaring  through  the  loftiest  regions  of 
•pace.  The  trees  are  motionless,  because  the  winda  ha»e  no 
access  to  this  narrow  and  confined  retreat.  The  vegetation 
around  if  in  admirable  vigour.  On  every  rocky  point  that 
contains  a  little  esrth,  a  tree  has  taken  root.  But  such  is  the 
power  of  genius,  that,  after  having  seen  in  all  its  magnificent 
reality  the  spectacle  which  the  artist  has  reproduced  on  a 
piece  of  oanvas  of  some  few  inches  in  magnitude,  nature  her- 
self seem*  to  us  less  grand  and  leas  startling  than  tho  work  of 
Ruysdaeir 

While  on  the  subject  of  so  celebrated  a  landscape  painter,  a 
question  of  high  importance  occurs,  which  had  already  been 
raised  by  the  study  of  Claude  Lorraine.  Is  not  the  beautiful 
in  art  only  an  imitation  of  tho  beautiful  in  nature  ?  We  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not,  and  for  this  reason— but  here  wo  must 
quota  the  words  of  a  man  of  tasto  and  genius,  an  amiable 
writer,  a  painter  with  the  pen,  who  will  give  our  reason 
better  than  we  oould  ourselves.  "  I  havo  hero  upon  my 
right  a  floe  tree  j  a  vigorous  oak,  young,  leafy,  even  that  of 

'  Le  front  an  Caucase  parell, 
Non  content  d'arreter  lea  rayons  du  soleil, 

"Ruyadael,  approach  2  and  with  those  dark  mysterious 
touches  peculiar  to  thy  sombre  colouring,  with  those  trans- 
parent shadows  wherein  thou  knowest  how  to  plunge  the 
branches,  paint  us  this  colossus  in  all  it*  beauty.  Forget  not, 
we  pray  thee,  the  harmonious  fissure*  of  this  unstained  bark  ; 
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nor,  higher  up  towards  the  north,  those  few  leaves  which, 
chilled  and  tardy  in  blowing,  shelter  beneath  the  stem*  of 
their  elder*  their  still  fragile  stalks  and  tender  verdure.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  here  upon  my  left  an  oak  lopped  and 
thick  set,  recently  mutilated  by  the  wood-cutters ;  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  knotty  and  twisted  trunk,  which  from 
its  base  to  its  summit  has  sprouted  forth  in  unequal  twig*  ; 
on  thi*  aide  the  ants  have  built  their  granaries  in  it*  gaping 
flanks,  and  we  can  sea  from  its  oosing  and  rotten  caverns, 
black  and  slimy,  the  sap  exuding  from  the  dUeascd  wood. 
Approach,  in  thy  turn,  Karel  Du  jar  din,  and  with  that  charm 
of  simplicity,  that  unaffected  feeling,  which  breathe  in  thine 
artless  execution,  paint  for  us  this  pollard  stump  amidst  all  it* 
•ickty  poverty.  Forget  not,  I  pray  thee,  thoee  distorted 
swellings,  those  warts  which  surmount,  like  downy  hair,  tho 
tufts  of  abortive  stems,  nor  those  humid  black  spot*  which 
hang  like  bead*  of  soot  upon  tho  hollow  channel  of  the 
pith. 

"  Our  two  pictures  being  finished,  let  the  amateur  enter, 
and  let  ns  observe  him.  no  is  ravished,  transported.  But 
this  seems  absurd,  for  he  has  certainly  seen,  many  a  time, 
upon  the  plain  or  tho  hill  side,  without  oven  noticing  them, 
as  beautiful  oaks  as  the  one,  and  (till  more  mutilated  pollards 
than  tho  other.  How  come*  it  to  pas*,  then,  that,  on  being 
thus  reproduced  upon  canvas,  theoe  two  trees  yield  him  to 
much  pleasure  ?  How  is  it  tbat  already  tbey  seem  not  to  bo 
tree*  bo  is  contemplating,  but  object*  which  give  him  pleasure, 
which  affect  him,  which  speak  to  him  i  word*  and  language 
in  which  he  read*  some  charming  thought,  expressed  with 
grace  and  poetry  that  transport  him  f  It  i*  already  clear  that 
this  oak,  tho  production  of  Roysdael,  say*  things  which  our 
cult,  the  production  of  the  aeorn,  does  not  say,  and  that  if  fine 
oaks  do  spring  from  the  earth,  it  is  nevertheless,  in  reality, 
this  fine  production  of  Ruysdael's  art,  and  not  thi*  fine 
produce  of  the  earth,  which  ravishes  and  transports  the  ama- 
teur." 

Amateurs,  who  above  all  look  at  tho  painting,  that  is,  the 
execution  of  a  picture,  remark  in  Ruyadael  nothing  of  his 
touch  (for  it  is  blended  and  but  aliphtly  visible,  in  comparison 
especially  with  too  inpaHo  style  of  Uobbema)  but  thoee  warm 
and  bituminous  grounds  which  giro  so  much  vigour  to  hi* 
tones,  and  serve  as  a  basis  to  their  harmony;  then  the  clever- 
ness with  which  he  could  render  this  preparation  cold  again 
by  a  general  tint  of  a  bluish  and  pearly-gray,  which  is  more  in 
accordance  with  tho  cast  of  his  reveries;  they  admire  tho 
perfection  of  his  foliage,  which.  Instead  of  being  rounded  and 
d  pen  prit,  like  that  of  many  painters,  is  rendered  with  a 
precision  and  a  tremulous  touch  imitating  tho  cut-out  leaf 
of  parsley;  but  what  they  admire  above  all,  are  tho  trans- 
parency, tho  lightness  and  depth  of  his  skies.  In  Ruysdael's 
clouds  are  found  at  once  tho  most  beautiful  form*  of  nature, 
and  it*  finest  eotours  and  movement*.  Sometime*  they  are 
seen*  floating  rapidly  through  space,  and  easting  their  fleeting 
shadows  over  the  country;  sometimes  they  are  sailing  through 
the  Armament  with  a  majestic  slowness.  The  illusion  le  always 
complete;  the  eye  follows  thorn,  and  expects  at  every  Instant 
to  ace  them  disappear.  In  the  representation  of  clouds,  Ruyadael 
has  never  been  surpassed,  or  oven  equalled,  unless  by  QilUume 
van  do  Velde  and  Karel  Dujardin;  he  excel*  especially  in 
the  art  of  representing  those  burst*  of  light  when  the  inn 
suddenly  disperses  the  rainy  clouds,  and  banishes  them  to 
the  extremity  of  the  horizon.  This  glimpse  of  the  sky  be- 
tween two  storm*,  thif  pale  and  fugitive  smile  of  nature,  havo 
been  cheering  to  tho  artist)  tbey  have  at  least  soothed  for 
an  instant  the  morbid  melancholy  of  his  heart,  and  he  has  there- 
fore rendered  them  with  all  the  power  of  his  genius.  Nothing 
can  be  more  wonderful  in  this  way  than  the  "  Coup  de  Soleil," 
at  the  Louvre,  known  amongst  or  lists  a*  tho  "Thicket 
of  Roysdael."  To  attempt  a  description  would  bo  useless: 
how  is  it  possible  to  describe  a  picture  which  is  simply  com- 
posed of  a  largo  dark  thicket  and  a  sandy  road  gilded  by  a 
sunbeam? 

Grandeur  Is  a  quality  of  the  mind.  Thus  wo  see  how 
Ruyadael,  in  hi*  landscapes  of  two  or  three  feet  square,  has 
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succeeded  in  producing  the  illusion  of  profound  solitude  and 
infinite  space.  To  produce  such  great  effects,  he  employed 
very  few  means.  Trees,  water,  and  sky, — these  are  all  his 
machinery:  men  and  animals  seldom  intervene,  or  they  are 


monuments  of  man.  Passion,  then,  was  the  genius  of  Buys- 
dael.  What  renders  his  pictures  inestimable  is  that  he  has, 
so  to  speak,  enclosed  under  their  glaze  his  most  intimate 
and  secret  sentiments;  and  on  seeing  so  rare  a  mixture  of 
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not  done  by  his  own  hand.  lie  did  not  even  avail  himself  of 
the  mournful  but  commonplace  influence  of  ruined  buildings. 
He  only  painted  the  trunks  of  trees  torn  up  by  the  tempest, 
or  pieces  of  rocks  carried  away  by  torrent*,  that  is  to 
say,  the  ruins  of  nature ;  for  nature  has  her  ruins  like  the 


ineffable  poetry  and  strict  precision,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  painted  his  landscapes  in  the  obscure  chamber  of  bis 
soul. 

like  a  true  poet,  this  great  painter  lived  poor,  and  died 
young  on  the  16th  of  November,  1681. 
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TURNER. 


Wi  pnrpooo  presenting  to  the  reader  two  or  three  specimens  of 
the  works  of  the  mailers  of  modern  times,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying him  with  a  few  random  recollections  of  the  men  and  their 
works. 

The  name  of  the  late  J.  M.  W.  Turner  has  for  years  been  tho 
war  cry  of  ono  of  the  great  art  factions  in  England,  and  his 
pictures  hare  served  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  famous  shield, 
about  the  colour  of  which  two  knights-errant  belaboured  each 
other  all  day  long,  though  neither  had  seen  more  than  one 
side.  Ho  never  exhibited  a  picture  in  the  Academy  that  did 
not  give  rise  to  the  fiercest  disputes  and  recrimination,  which 
were  often  carried  far  beyond  their  legitimate  sphere  or  object. 
Since  his  death,  however,  hi*  works  have  gradually  been  as- 
suming their  proper  rank,  and  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  at 
the  present  moment  they  stand  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  ail 
competent  judges  as  those  of  any  artist,  either  of  ancient  or  of 
modern  times. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  those 
i  in  which  he  is  considered  to  excel,  and  those  in  which  he  it 
>  be  deficient  by  those  who  have  devoted  most  time  to  the 
'  of  his  works,  and  their  comparison  with  the  productions  of 
"  tho  great  masters.** 

Before  Turner's  time  laudseupo  painting  in  England  purtook 
very  much  of  the  character  of  young  ladies'  drawings,  or  the  steel 
engravings  in  annuals,  at  least  so  far  as  regarded  the  subjects 
chosen.  Tho»o  were  generally  moonlight  scenes,  calm  sunsets, 
with  clear  skies,  shady  valleys,  and  river  banks  at  summer 
noon-day.  Little  change  was  ever  seen  in  the  character  of  the 
atmosphere  or  hue  of  the  sky.  People  were  beginning  to  get 
tired  of  this,  when  Turner  appeared  to  supply  them  with  a  < 


Turner,  strange  to  say,  u  the  only  painter  who  has  ever 
represented  the  surface  of  calm,  or  the  force  of  agitated,  water 
with  precision  and  fidelity.  He  has  obtained  this  expression 
of  force  in  falling  or  running  water  by  fearless  and  rail  ren. 
dering  of  its  forms.  He  goes  down  with  the  stream  or 
cataract,  but  never  loses  himself  and  his  subject  in  the  spkwh 
of  the  fall  or  forget*  to  follow  out  the  details.  He  does  uot 
blind  us  with  spray,  or  veil  the  countenance  of  tho  fall  in  its 
own  drapery.  It  is  easy  to  give  the  appearance  of  indfacri- 
«in;  but  nature  gives  more  than  fc 
nd  through  a  distinct  outline  and  character  for 
wave,  and  bend,  and  jet — in  short,  throws  a  character  of  dtft- 
niteness  over  tho  whole.  Now  Turner  is  remarkable,  above  all 
things,  for  his  dislike  of  generalities,  and  for  his  love  of  definite* 
ness,  and  he  accordingly  discards  everything  that  conceals  or 
overloads  it.  In  the  "  Cascade  of  Terui."  one  of  hi*  Italian 
views,  the  whole  basin  of  the  fall  is  blue  and  dim  with  rising 
vapour,  and  is  arched  by  a  rainbow ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
attention  of  the  spectator  is  mainly  directed  to  the  concentric 
tones  and  delicate  curves  of  the  falling  water  itself.  The 
great  mistake  of  most  other  painters  has  been  that  they  have 

enraged  prisoner  springing  eagerly  from  \ua  bonds:  they  give 
it  an  appearance  of  activity.  Now  fairing  water  is  in  reality, 
to  all  appearance,  helpless  and  lifeless,  a  heavy  falling  body. 
Water  may  leap  over  a  stone,  but  it  tumbles  over  a  fall,  abandons 
itself  wholly  to  the  air,  and  the  descent  becetuu*  a  dead  weight. 
It  is  the  expression  of  this  hopeless  abandonment,  this  utter 
prostration— if  we  may  so  speak— (or  which  Turner  is 
There  is  no  muscle,  or  sinew,  or  wixineas,  or  self-control  in 
cataracts. 

He  displays  the  sauiu  wonderful  powers  of 
his  treatment  of  the  water  as  it  flows  among  the 
its  descent.  Water,  when  once  it  finds  itself  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  commences  its  onward  course,  when  it  meets 
with  any  obstructions,  docs  not  rush  madly  onward  after 
surmounting  them,  but  rests  awhile  in  the  hollow  on  the 
other  side,  and  so  it  goes  on,  alternately  gurgling  round  the 
stones  in  its  way,  and  then  resting  again.  But  if  it  be  going 
down  a  steep  descent,  so  that  its  motion  is  much  accelerated 
by  flowing  down  a  steep  incline,  it  leaps  manfully  over  the 


first  obstacle  in  its  way  j  ami  instead  of  resting  now,  it  leaps 
again  over  the  next  with  increased  momentum  ;  and  so  on  in  a 
succession  of  leaps,  until  its  surface  becomes  a  series  of  undula- 
tions. Turner  seises  on  these  curved  lines  of  torrent,  not  only  as 
being  among  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  nature,  but  because  they 
are  a  constant  expression  of  power  and  velocity,  and  tells  us  how 
the  torrent  has  been  flowing  before  wo  see  it.  The  leap  and  splash 
may  occasionally  be  seen  in  any  quiet  lowland  scene,  hut  the 
undulating  line  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  mountain 
which  has  been  rushing  amid  foam  and  fury,  f 
and  fall. 

liis  "Rising  Squall,  Hot  Well*.-  from  St.  Vincent's  Bock, 
Bristol,  was  the  first  of  his  works  la  which  he  displayed  the 
wonderful  mastery  of  effect  for  which  he  afterward,  beenmc 
so  famous.  He  displayed  at  tlu)  very  outset  one  of  hie  chief 
characteristics,  his  intense  and  iuvsriablo  nationality.  The 
works  upon  which  hia  lame  will  longest  rest  are  those  in 
which  he  has  drawn  his  materials  from  English  Ufa  and 
scenery,  and  all  hia  foreign  scenes,  though  crowded  with  sur- 
passing excellencies,  are  still  malty  and  immeasurably  infe- 
rior. The  author  of  "Modem  Fainter***  ha*  made  the  choice 
of  home  subjects  an  essential  ret] nisi te  to  success  in  any  de- 
partment of  art.  and  B*sert»  that  no  on*  who  has  lost  sight  of 
this  has  ever  achieved  anything  striking  or  original  The 
Madonna  of  Raphael  ia  a  girl  of  the  Urbiuo  mountains,  whore  be 
himself  was  bor  ed;   Uticrlandofio's  is  a  Florentine, 

Bellini's  a  Venetian.  This  is  a  position  which  it  is  hard  to  dis- 
pute. No  scenery  can  ever  make,  or  ever  leave,  tho  same  im- 
in  our  minda  as  that  amidst  which  our  cliildbood  has 
and  with  which  our  eye  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
observation  has  grown  fondly  familiar.  To  him  who  has  been 
burn  amongst  the  Yorkshire  hill*  and  moors,  or  the  downs 
and  slopes  of  Sussex,  no  Alpine  heights  can  ever  form  so 
striking  a  picture  as  to  displace  from  his  memory  still  earlier 
and  far  tenderer  recollections.  Sublimity,  grandeur,  mag- 
nificence, beauty— all  give  way  before  the  force  of  habit, 
for  habit  it  ia  which  trains  us  to  love  places  or  features  of 
scenery  which  are  hallowed  by  their  associations,  and  so  to 
lovo  them,  that,  after  years  of  absence,  It  needs  no  second 
Visit  to  enable  us  to  describe  them  as  if  they  lay  before  us. 

mother  tongue  is  the  only  oue  he  can  ever  speak  with  grace, 

force,  and  preceded.  He  may  discourse  in  foreign  languages 
with  fluency  and  correctness,  but  every  one  perceives  he  is 
speaking  stifHy  and  by  rule,  or  "  speaking  like  a  book,"  to  use 
a  couiiuou  but  most  expressive  phrase. 

Thia  ruis  is,  perhaps,  better  exemplified  in  Turner's  case 
than  that  of  any  artist  in  modern  times  j  because  his  labours 
embraced  a  wider  ran^e  of  subjects  than  those  of  any  other, 
la  his  earlier  drawings  the  influence  of  Yorkshire  scenery 
may  he  traced  wunistakenhry— the  rounded  forms  of  hia  hills, 
and  the  singular  masssveneas  in  his  mountain  drawings,  from 
which  they  derive  so  much  of 


of  effect,  the  strong  We  of  place,  and  the  intense  appreciation 
of  local  mi  no  tin.  The  sale  of  his  drawing*  supplied  him,  at  a 
comparatively  early  period,  with  the  means  of  travelling — an 
advantage  of  which  be  fully  availed  himself;  and  the  sketches 
which  ho  made  while  on  the  continent  were  combined  with  a 
large  number  of  drawings  of  English  scenes,  in  the  -liber 
Studiorum"— *  work  which  ha  published  in  imitation  of 
Claude's  "  Liber  Veritalis,"  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The 
proportion  of  SnglL-ih  subjects  to  foreign  was,  however,  ns 
two  to  one ;  and  though  the  latter  comprised  soma  of  the 
grandest  and  meet  striking  scenes  of  the  Alps,  which  were 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nature  of  his  genius,  the  former 
were  of  a  kind  peculiarly  fhnplu  and  of  everyday  occurrence— 
such  as  the  "Pembury  Mill,"  the  "Farm  Yard,"  " Compo- 
sition," 'with  the  White  Horse,  that  with  the  Cocks  and 
Figs,  "Hedging  and  Ditching,"  "Watercress  Gatherers,'' 
a  "  Scene  at  Twickenham,"  and  a  very  fine  drawing  called  the 
"Water  MilL"  The  architectural  subjects,  too,  instead  of 
being  taken  from  some  of  the  immense  buildings  of  the  French, 
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arc  almost  exclusively  English,  many  of  them  taken  from  spots 
entirely  unknown  to  fame,  Rivaulx,  Iloly  Island,  Dumblaln, 
Imnstanborongh,  Chepstow,  St.  Katharine's,  Greenwich  Hospital, 
an  English  Parish  Church,  a  Saxon  Ruin,  and  an  English  low- 
land Castle,  with  a  Brook,  Wooden  Bridge,  and  Wild  Duck. 
The  foreign  architectural  subjects  are  three  in  number,  and 
these  displaying  but  little  merit.  The  same  remarkable  con- 
trast is  observed  in  his  execution  of  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the 
rocks,  and  even  the  figures  and  the  costume.  English  trees, 
the  monarch  oak,  the  horse  chestnut,  the  beach,  the  ash,  the 
elm,  ore  the  only  ones  ho  can  pourtray  with  truth  and  grace. 
English  faces  and  dress  are  the  only  ones  that  he  can  handle 
easily  and  familiarly.  All  these  are  so  many  proofs,  not  so 
much  that  he  lost  bis  power  of  perception  when  be  set  foot  oh 
foreign  soil,  as  that  his  intense  nationality  never  lost  hold  of 
him  so  as  to  enable  him  to  divest  his  mind  sufficiently  of  his 
home  impressions. 

After  England,  he  appears  to  have  handled  the  scenery  of 
France  with  most  success,  because,  of  all  the  countries  of  tbo 
continent,  it  is  that  which  in  its  leading  characteristics  most  re- 
sembles England.  For  grace  of  stem  and  perfection  of  foliage, 
the  French  hills  are  altogether  unmatched,  and  for  the  study  of 
grace  no  country  in  Europe  can  equal  France;  so  that  an  artist 
who  wishes  to  perfect  himself  on  this  point  can  find  no  better 
ground.  This  is  true,  not  merely  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts about  which  tourists  rove,  and  which  untravelled  readers 
long  to  visit— Provence,  Auvergne,  or  the  Vosges,  but  Low- 
land France,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  pleasant  valleys  of 
the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  Turner  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
artist,  at  least  in  England,  who  found  this  oat,  and  he  is  con- 
sequently the  only  Englishman  who  has  painted  French  land- 
scapes with  truth,  effect,  and  feeling— some  will  say  the  only 
man  of  any  nation;  for  many  people,  amongst  others,  Mr. 
liuskin,  deny  French  landscape  painters  all  power  of  achieving 
anything  better  than  wasting  good  canvas,  and  wearing  ont  good 


In  Switzerland  be  achieved  si>mo  brilliant  successes;  the 
phenomena  in  the  high  regions,  the  wild  moun- 
seencry,  accorded  well  wtth  his  taste  and  genius.  Bui  in 
of  his  attempts  he  failed  signally  to  give  an  effectual 
rendering  of  Italian  scenery.  Ho  seems  never  to  have  been  able 
to  enter  into  tbo  spirit  of  it,  and  whenever  he  made  an  effort  to 
produce  a  classical  subject,  he  showed  clearly  that  he  neither 
possessed  tbo  knowlcdgo  nor  the  feeling  necessary  for  the  task. 
He  drew  some  vignettes,  however,  for  Rogers'  beautiful  poem 
"Italy,"  and  in  them  he  has  displayed  excellence  of  the  highest 
order,  and  seems  for  tho  first  and  only  time  really  to 
entered  into  tho  spirit  of  the  Italian  scenery;  but  bie 
is  owing  chiefly  to  the  simplicity  of  most  of  the  views  and 
the  smallness  of  tbuir  size.  His  larger  pictures  are  full  of 
inaccuracies,  of  mix  take*,  and  misconceptions.  Tho  chief  cause 
of  thcae  failures  was,  no  donbt,  hi*  attompt  to  spread  an  air  of 
joyousness  and  brilliancy  over  scenes  that  are  peculiarly  pen- 
sive, if  not  melancholy,  to  substitute  radiance  for  serenity  and 
fixity  of  light,  and  to  give  the  broad,  open,  and  free  character 
of  English  downs  and  Scotch  moors  to  a  country  cabin'd 
and  cnbb'd  by  walls,  convents,  and  terraces.  In  his  earliest 
works.  Turner  showed,  amidst  his  many  defect*,  that  he  was  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  referring  to  nature,  and  thus  atoned  for 
numerous  faults  that  might  otherwise  have  been  considered  in- 
excusable. But  he  gave  evidence  that,  if  he  but  fulfilled  tho 
promise  that  his  productions  already  afforded,  he  would  effect  a 
total  change  in  the  received  system  of  art,  and  he  did  effect  this 

He  had  not  laboured  very  long  in  his  vocation  when  ho  began 
to  feel  that  the  read  colour  of  nature  bad  never  been  faithfully 
rendered  by  any  school  of  art.  It  was  impossible  that  this 
should  esenpe  a  man  whoso  devotion  to  natnrt,  was  so  intense, 
and  who*  perceptions  were  so  acute.  The  Venetians,  it  is 
true,  had  given  conventional  representations  of  sunlight  and 
twilight,  by  rnnking  the  whites  golden  and  the  blues  green;  but 
no  one  hud  over  given  an  adequate  idea  of  the  brilliant,  joyous, 
aU- pervading  Ugh*  of  tho  sun,  and  the  million  varying  hues 
objects  assume  under  its  influence  Tbo 


finish  of  nature,  too,  and  the  grandeur  of  nature  with  regard  to 
particular  objects,  bad  been  given  by  many  masters ;  but  her 
fulness,  space,  and  mystery,  by  none. 

To  show  what  changes  he  effected  regarding  colour,  wo  must 
digress  a  little,  in  order  to  explain.   Most  people  have  heard 
the  word  *'  tone "  used  in  reference  to  pictures  by  connoisseurs, 
but  few  really  know  what  is  meant  by  it,  and  probably  many 
of  the  connoisseurs  are  as  ignorant  as  any.   Tone  has  two 
meanings:— First,  "the  exact  relief  and  relation  of  objects 
Against  and  to  each  other  In  substance  and  in  darkness,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  nearer  or  more  distant,  and  the  perfect  relation 
of  the  shades  of  all  of  them  to  the  chief  light  of  the  picture, 
whether  that  be  sky,  water,  or  anything  else.    Secondly,  tho 
exact  relation  of  the  colours  of  the  shadows  to  the  colours  of  tho 
lights,  so  that  they  may  be  felt  to  be  merely  different  degrees  of 
the  same  light ;  and  the  accurate  relation  among  tho  illumi- 
nated parts  themselves  with  respect  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  influenced  by  the  colour  of  light  itself,  whether  warm  or 
cold ;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  picture,  or  where  several  tones  are 
united,  the  parts  which  are  under  each  may  be  felt  to  be  in 
one  climate,  under  one  kind  of  light,  and  in  one  kind  of  atmo- 
sphere ;  this  being  chiefly  dependent  upon  that  peculiar  and 
inexplicable  quality  of  each  eolour  laid  on,  which  makes  tho 
eye   feel  both   what   Is  the  actual   colour  of  the  object 
represented,  and  that  It  is  ratted  to  its  apparent  pitch  by 
illumination." 

Tho  old  masters  were  0(1  considered  greet  in  tone,  but  they, 
nevertheless,  commrted  a  great  mistake  in  giving  tho  dark 
objects  m  the  middle  distance  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
the  light  of  the  sky  whieh  they  have  hi  mturo  ;  the  light  being 
necessarily  infinitely  lowered,  and  the  shadow  deepened  in 
tho  same  degree.    But  we  must  remember  that  nature  sur- 
passes us  la  her  power  of  producing  light,  just  as  much  aa 
the  sun  does  white  paper;  and  surpasses  us  also  infinitely  in  her 
power  of  producing  shade.   So  if  we  start  with  our  best 
white  for  the  brightest  light,  and  go  down  our  scale,  tint  for 
tint,  step  by  step,  against  nature,  we  very  soon  get  to  our 
deepest  black — lamp-black,  which,  let  it  be  ever  so  black,  still 
reflects  light  from  its  surface.    But  naturo  can  give  shades  still 
darker,  down  to  total  vucuity,  from  which  no  ray  of  light 
is  ever  reflected.    What,  then,  becomes  of  all  our  intermediate 
degrees  ?   If  we  give  the  same  quantity  of  distance  in  pitch  of 
shade  that  nature  does,  we  must  pay  for  this  expenditure  of 
our  means  by  totally  missing  half-a-doren  distances  no  less 
important,  and  in  nntnre  no  less  marked.    But  this  tho  old 
masters  did.   "  They  chose,"  says  Mr.  Raskin,  "  those  steps 
of  distance  whieh  are  most  conspicuous  and  noticeable— that, 
for  instance,  from  sky  to  foliage,  or  from  clouds  to  hills,  and 
they  gave  these  their  precise  pitch  of  difference  in  shade  with 
exquisite  accuracy  of  imitation.   Their  moans  were  then  ex- 
hausted, and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  then*  trees  flat  masses 
of  mere  filled-tip  outline.    Turner  starts  from  the  beginning 
with  a  totally  different  principle.    He  boldly  takes  pure  whito 
(and  justly,  for  it  is  tho  sign  of  the  most  intense  sunbeams) 
for  his  highest  tight,  and  lamp-black  for  his  deepest  shade, 
and  between  those  ho  makes  every  degree  of  shade  indicative 
of  a  separate  degree  of  distance,  giving  each  step  of  approach, 
not  the  exact  difference  in  pitch  which  it  would  have  in 
nature,  but  a  difference  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  that 
which  his  sum  of  possible  shade  bears  to  tho  sum  of  nature's 
shade;  so  that  an  object  half-way  between  his  horizrm  and 
the  foreground  will  be  in  exactly  of  half- tint  force,  and 
every  minute  division  of  intermediate  space  will  have  just 
its  proportionate  sharo   of  the  lesser  sum  and   no  more. 
Hence,  where  the  oM  master  expressed  one  distance,  he 
expresses  a  huudrcd,  and  where  they  suid  furlongs,  ho  says 
league*." 

Tin*  was  a  I  old  step  for  a  modern  artist  to  Mke.  and  it 
failed  not  ti  bring  down  on  him  n  load  of  obloquy;  hut  the 
man\  total  indifference  either  to  praise  or  ce  sure  icihhred 
him  careless  of  any  unpleasant  remark  that  miphi  be  bun.led 
about  regarding  the  artist.  His  innovations  in  colour  were  ns 
great  as  those  in  tone.  lie  surpassed,  not  only  the  old  masters, 
but  all  painters  of  modern  times,  in  brilliancy.  Be 
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bo  no  question  that  bo  was  rigbt,  and  tbey  wrong.  When  wo 
remember  tbo  intense  light  whicb  nature  throws  over  every 
object  in  the  external  world,  so  intense,  and  so  brilliant,  that 
were  a  scarlet  flower  or  a  blade  of  grass  placed  beside  any  land- 
scape punting,  the  grandest  tints  that  wero  ever  placed  on 
canvas  would  seem  faint  and  faded  in  comparison.  If  a  window 
were  suddenly  opened  in  a  room  in  tbo  Royal  Academy,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  full  light  of  a  tropical  sunset  poured  in,  how  dim, 
and  dark,  and  unnatural  would  every  painting  on  the  walls  look 
in  comparison  with  the  gorgeous  hues  of  nature.  If  Turner 
merely  attempted  to  bring  the  colouring  of  painting  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  great  originals,  he  was  certainly  not  deserving 
of  censure. 


an  existence.  Hence,  tbo  deep  and  intense  feeling  which  is 
displayed  in  most  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters — in  the 
"Crucifixions;"  the  "  Descents  from  the  Cross;"  the  "Ado- 
rations of  the  Magi;"  the  " Transfigurations;"  the  "Assump- 
tions," the  ■  Flights  into  Egypt,"  the  "  Last  Suppers,"  of  Da 
Vinci,  Raflaclle,  Rubens,  Titian,  and  Michael  Angelo.  What 
tbey  sorrowed  over  and  wept  over  as  a  personal  grief,  we 
believe  as  historical  facta.  Tbey  were  all  that  the  imagi- 
nation had  to  dwell  upon.  The  gn«t  and  almost  boundless 
field  for  thought  whicb  modern  science  has  since  opened  up, 
the  great  chronicles  of  the  ancient  world,  which  were  then 
unknown,  but  are  now  familiar  in  every  mouth,  the  "wide, 
wide  world  of  fancy,"  which  modern  literature  has  laid  before 
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The  extent  to  which  authors  are  at  the  present  day  aided  in 
the  utterance  of  their  thoughts  by  illustrations,  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  phenomena  of  the  ago.  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  when  the  romance  of  religion,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  had  possession  of  the  public  mind,  artists  endeavoured 
to  give  expression  to  the  general  sentiment,  by  painting 
subjects  drawn  from  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  The 
wholo  intellectual  life  of  their  day  lay  in  the  records  of  the 
sufferings  and  triumphs  of  the  Saviour,  bis  Mother,  and  his 
Apostles.  The  passion  whicb  was  then  thrown  into  faith  and 
worship,  was  such  as  we,  in  our  cold  reasoning  belief,  can  form 
no  conception  of.  That  artists  should  not  only  partake  of  this 
enthusiasm  but  should  give  it  utterance,  is  what  might  have 
been  expected  when  literature,  properly  so  called,  had  scarcely 


us,  tbo  rich  store  of  incident  and  adventure,  with  which 
modern  history  has  furnished  us,  and  all  the  glorious  light 
of  beauty  and  value  which  modern  research  has  thrown  on  a 
thousand  objects  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  spurned  aa 
useless  or  vile— all  these  were  then  unknown.  Tbo  mind  had 
nothing  to  dwell  upon  but  sacred  history,  and  in  tbo  study 
and  delineation  of  this  all  its  passions,  and  hopes,  its  ardour,  its 
intensity  of  feeling,  its  power  of  execution,  and  its  keenness 
of  perception,  wero  lavished  with  an  open  and  ready  hand.  In 
this  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  regret.  Wo  can  walk  through 
no  gallery  in  Europe  without  feeling  thankful  that  this  out- 
pouring of  genius  and  enthusiasm  was  confined  to  so  narrow 
a  channel.  Had  it  been  shallowed  by  running  over  a  wider 
space  it  might  have  produced  greater  variety,  but  not  half  so 
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great  excellence.  The  tendencies  of  modern  art,  so  far  as  regard* 
the  choice  of  subjects,  have  been  widely  different.  History 
baa  supplied  a  rich  store  oi  stirring  incident  for  the  display  on 
canvas  of  tho  noblest  as  well  as  basest  passion*  of  the  human 
heart.  There  hare  been  few  grand  self-sacrifices,  few  instances 
of  deep  devotion,  of  lofty  resignation,  few  hairbreadth  escapee 
or  valorous  exploits  which  have  not  had  their  painter  a*  well 
m  their  chronicler.  Goodness  knows;  some  of  them  are  only 
too  familiar.  Wo  have  been  present  at  too  many  inter- 
view* between  Richard  Coeur  do  Lion  and  tho  archer  who 
shot  him;  we  have  too  often  watched  the  meeting  of  Henry 
and  Francis  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  (Sold ;  the  unconsti- 
tutional act  of  Cromwell  in  turning  the  Long  Parliament  out 
of  doors  has  been  so  often  repeated  in  our  presence,  that 
we  are  ashamed  to  confess  we  have  lost  that  abhorrence  for 
it,  which,  as  a  frcc-boin  Knglishman,  we  are  bound  to  feel; 
Thomas  .1  Beckett  has  been  so  often  murdered  before  our  eyes 
that  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  have  become,  in  reference 
to  this  particular  occurrence,  somewhat  confused,  and  losing 


talents  of  so  common  order  to  save  him  from  the  ordinary  fate  of 
bores. 

It  is  the  less  excusable  when  tho  literature  of  fiction  offers  so 
boundless  a  field  for  illustration.  Many  a  man,  whose  mind 
U  not  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  spirit,  feelings,  and  manners 
of  past  ages  to  give  to  an  historical  scene  all  its  force,  and  bril- 
liancy, and  precision,  may  body  forth  the  conceptions  of  a  poet  or 
novelist  with  passing  grace  and  fidelity.  It  is  easier  to  seizo 
upon  the  idea  of  one  man  and  reproduce  it,  than  to  give  form 
and  colouring  to  the  thoughts  of  an  age,  or  the  acts  of  a  whole 
people.  We  can  imagine  no  more  grateful  task  for  a  man  of 
taste  and  sensibility  than  giving  to  the  airy  nothings  of  the 
writer  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  reproducing,  with 
all  the  tints  and  lines,  the  form,  and  features,  and  expres- 
sion of  life — what  had  entered  in  at  tho  ear  as  but  a  vague  and 
fleeting  image.  Let  words  sketch  ever  so  well, — let  a  written 
description  be  ever  so  minute,  ever  so  precise,  ever  so  forcible 
and  brilliant,  it  will  fall  far  short  of  leaving  on  the  memory 
an  impression  so  distinct  at  a   picture.     The  eye  is  ever 
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all  sympathy  for  tho  unhappy  prelate,  we  have  been  tempted  to 
consign,  not  only  his  assassins,  but  himself  to  tho  charge  of  a 
person  who  shall  bo  nameless.  History  U  certainly  a  field 
broad  enough  to  prevent  this  travelling  in  the  beaten  track, 
and  any  artist  who  pcroUU  in  inflicting  upon  the  public  his  ver- 
sion of  stories  that  have  been  often  told  already,  must  possess 


a  more  faithful  servant  than  the  ear.  Dut  for  the  canvas 
of  Kneller,  Maeauky  might  hare  sketched  tho  personal 
appearance  of  many  of  the  heroes  of  the  English  revolution  in 
vain:  gorgeous  as  is  his  description  of  the  trial  of  Hastings, 
until  we  see  it  piintcd,  oar  impressions  of  it  must  bo  feeble 
and  fleeting. 


HOGARTH. 


William  Hooahth  was  one  of  the  great  humorists  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  filled  the  place  in  English  art  which 
Fielding  and  Smollett  filled  in  English  literature.  Though 
often  considered  a  mere  caricaturist,  he  was,  in  reality,  a  powerful 
preacher  of  great  truths,  a  rebuker  of  folly,  and  an  enforcer  and 
commender  of  virtue  and  morality.  He  knew  well  the  truth  of 
Horace's  maxim— 

"  Ridicuium  acri  fortius  ac  melius  plemmque  secat  res." 


and  he  made  ridicule  his  vocation.  There  was  nothing  cold, 
harsh,  or  misanthropic  in  it.  It  was  not  the  ridicule  of 
Voltaire — sneering  hatred  or  contempt — but  tho  ridicule  of 
Addison — smiling,  kindly  rebuking  of  faults  which  it  half 
excused. 

Hogarth  first  saw  the  light  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew 
the  Great,  London,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1697.  The 
epoch  of  fashionable  folly,  town  scandal,  wits,  coffee-houses, 
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and  theatres,  bad  just  let  in,  after  the  stormy  political  strug- 
gles by  which  English  society  had  been  convulsed,  daring  the 
beginning  and  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Vico 
and  profligacy  had  taken  the  pi  ice  of  the  stern  simplicity  and 
virtue  of  the  Round-heads.  He  was  the  son  of  a  man  who 
wroto  school  hooks,  and  acted  as  a  general  hack  to  the  London 
book  idlers  j  and  the  prim:  ions  and  suffering  which  ho  under- 
went were  quite  sufii  icnt  to  worn  Will.itn  not  to  follow  in 
his  footstep;.  The  latter,  therefore,  abandoned  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  classical  scholar,  and  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  a  silver  plato  engraver.  He  had,  however,  acquired 
knowlcdgo  enough  to  save  him  from  the  charge  of  being  an 
uneducated  tnan,  and  to  cnahle  him  to  pcrsue  his  studies, 
whenever  occasion  served,  with  pleasure  and  effect.  His 
principal  employment  in  hii  new  sphere  of  labour  was  that  of 
engraving  the  devices  of  heruldry  upon  plate  and  other  articles 
of  luxury,  and  he  appears  so  have  displayed  diligence  and 
application  enough  not  only  to  satisfy,  hut  materially  to  assist 
his  master.  He  soon  grew  tired  of  heraldry,  and  as  goon  as 
his  indentures  had  expired  abandoned  it.  But  practice  had 
made  him  a  skilful  draughtsman  as  well  as  a  careful  and 
a'  curate  engraver — no  trifling  advantages  in  any  walk  of  art 
which  ho  might  choose  to  follow.  From  his  earliest  attempts 
in  drawing,  except  designs,  he  had  studiously  refrained  from 
copying  anything  but  nature.  Copying  other  men's  works  he 
thought  resembled  pouring  water  out  of  one  vessel  into  ano- 
ther. Ho  therefore  exercised  his  memory  and  imagination  as 
much  as  lay  in  his  power.  After  preparation  such  as  this,  it 
was  natural  to  expect  something  striking  and  original,  and 
Hogarth  made  his  debut  as  a  satirist.  The  incident  which  revealed 
the  bent  of  his  talents  was  amusing  enough.  He  went  one 
Sunday  to  Highgate  with  two  of  his  companions,  during  his 
apprenticeship.  The  weather  was  warm,  and  tboy  went  into  a 
roadside  alehouse,  and  called  for  beer.  Some  persons,  wbo  had  pre- 
viously entered,  were  already  waxing  quarrelsome  in  their  cups. 
One  of  them  received  so  sharp  a  blow  of  a  quart  pat  upon  the  head, 
that  be  put  on  an  awfully  rueful  countenance,  which  Ilognrth 
skcichcd  on  bis  thumb-nail  on  the  spot.  The  result  was 
a  most  amusing  caricature,  which,  when  handed  round  the 
room,  restored  all  parties  to  good  humour.  Upon  anotbor 
occasion,  a  woman  who  was  quarrelling  with  one  of  her 
companions  ia  a  cellar,  filled  her  mouth  with  brandy, 
and  dexterously  squirted  it  into  her  antagonist's  eye,  in  the 
presence  of  Hogarth  and  Han  more,  the  printer,  tho  former 
of  whom  sketched  the  scene.  Tbe  cleverness  with  which 
he  turned  these  incidents  to  account,  sufficiently  indi- 
cated the  line  of  art  in  which  ho  was  likely  to  be  successful; 
but  somo  tlmo  elapsed  either  before  he  became  aware  of  it,  or 
tho  world  seemed  inclined  to  patronise  efforts  of  this 
kind. 

Hogarth  was  never  much  of  a  reader,  and  knew  little  of  book 
learning.  His  great  aim  was  to  acquire  all  bis  knowledge  from 
the  study  of  nature  and  of  mankind,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
diving  for  that  knowledge  to  the  lower  depths  of  vice  and 
profligacy.  The  images  he  brought  back  with  him  were  not 
always  very  graceful  or  pleasing  to  be  sore,  but  they  were  none 
the  loss  instructive  and  faithful  for  that. 

Hogarth  was  thirty  before  he  could  do  much  more  than 
maintain  himself.  This  was  owing  to  his  being  obliged  for  a 
•  long  while  to  divide  his  time  between  two  very  different  occu- 
pations. Art  at  that  period,  for  a  young  beginner,  was  not  a 
very  profitable  calling,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  protection 
for  the  copyright  of  prints  and  engravings  enabled  knavish 
publishers  to  pirate  such  of  his  plates  as  displayed  any  great 
degree  of  merit.  He  was  obliged  to  support  his  mother  and 
sisters,  and,  in  doing  this,  he  found  the  griffins,  and  lions 
coucbant  and  rampant  of  heraldry  more  valuable  aids  than 
high  art.  By  degrees,  however,  he  worked  himself  into  such 
a  position  n*  to  enable  him  to  abandon  heraldry  altogether, 
and  devote  his  whole  attention  to  painting  and  engraviug. 
His  skill  in  the  latter  was  a  material  assistance,  and  placed 
him  far  above  most  others  of  his  profession,  at  least,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  it  enabled  him  to  multiply  hia 


merit  proved  incontestibly  that  his  forte  lay  in  satire.  He  wa.«, 
in  fact,  the  Juvenal  of  art  It  was  a  piece  engraved  in  1724, 
and  entitled  tho  "Taste  of  the  Town;  "and  afterwards,  "The 
Small  Masquerade  Ticket,"  or  "  Burlington  Gate."  lis  object 
was  much  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fair," 
to  ridicule  the  follies  of  the  "  quality  "  of  the  day — their  frirolity, 
idleness,  and  corruption. 

This  appears  to  have  stamped  his  reputation,  for,  aAer  thir, 
booksellers  began  to  employ  him  to  embellish  books  with  cats 
and  frontispieces.  This  was  the  first  real  opening  of  a  field  of 
art  which  has  since  supplied  the  public  with  unnumbered  de- 
lights. Even  Hogarth's  attempt*  in  this  way  were  rude  enough, 
were  passed  unnoticed  by  most  people,  and  mentioned  by 
Walpote  with  condemnation  only.  Still,  as  a  commencement, 
they  arc  full  of  interest,  above  all,  as  a  commencement  which 
has  led  to  all  the  charming  creations  of  the  artist's  and  the  . 
poet's  fancy,  which  now  lie  on  the  tables  of  the  humblest  In  tha 
land. 

It  was  in  illustrating  Butler's  "  Hudibras,"  that  he  first  gave  a 
real  foretaste  of  his  genius,  though  even  in  this  he  did  nut  by  any 
means  do  all  that  might  havo  been  done.  Of  all  the  poets  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  probably,  Butler  is  tbe  one  hardest  to  illus- 
trate. His  wit  is  often  so  keen,  and  his  touches  so  delicate,  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  reader  to  catch  their  full  force,  much 
less  for  the  artist  to  give  them  shape  and  hue  on  paper;  and  it 
was  probably  in  this  that  Hogarth  found  his  memory  and  imagi- 
nation, for  tho  first  lime,  fail  him.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
countless  charms  in  his  drawings,  but,  as  Allan  Cunningham 
well  remarks,  they  appear  rather  where  he  has  departed  from  the 
text,  than  where  he  has  literally  adhered  to  it.  We  feel  pleasuro 
in  presenting  our  readers  with  one  of  these  illustrations,  and  to 
enable  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  Butler's  great  master- 
piece to  understand  it  more  clearly,  we  subjoin  aa  extract  from 
the  portion  of  the  text  to  which  it  refers:— 

Hudibrea  has  an  esquire  with  him— IUIpho. 

The  "  argument "  will  give  an  idea  of  what  precedes  toe 
extract  in  this  canto. 

TAXT  It.    CAKTO  III. 
Argument. 

Tho  knight  (i.e.  Iludibnu),  with  various  doubts  posses t, 

To  wiu  IDS  lady  goes  in  quest, 

Of  Sidrephel,  the  Rosy-Crucian, 

To  know  lbs  deat'nies'  resolution ; 

With  whom,  bing  met,  they  both  chop  logic, 

About  tbe  science  astrologic ; 

Till  falling  from  dispute  to  fight, 

Tho  conj'rer's  worsted  by  the  knight. 

[Sidrophcl,  in  the  course  of  tho  dispute,  has  called  Hudibras 
"  a  braggadocio  A«/ftr." J 

"  Huffer  1  (quoth  Hudibras)  this  sword 
Shall  down  thy  false  throat  cram  that  word. 
Ralph o,  make  haste,  and  call  an  officer, 
To  apprehend  this  Stygian  sophlsler: 
Meanwhile  I'll  bold  'em  at  a  day, 
Lest  be  and  Wbackum  run  away. 

But  Sidrophsl,  wbo  from  th'  aspect 
Of  Hudibras,  did  now  erect 
A  figure  worse  portending  far 
Than  that  of  most  malignant  star, 
Believed  it  now  the  fittest  raomcat, 
To  shun  the  danger  that  might  come  on't, 
While  Hudibras  was  all  alone, 
And  he  and  Wbochum,  two  to  one, 
This  being  resolved,  be  spy'd  by  chance, 
Brhind  the  door  an  iron  lance. 
That  many  a  sturdy  limb  bad  gor'd, 
Aud  lags,  and  loins,  and  shoulders  bor'd  | 
H«  suotch'd  it  up,  and  made  a  pass, 
To  make  bis  way  thro'  Hudibras. 
Wbachum  bad  got  a  fire  fork, 
With  which  be  vow'd  to  do  bis  work. 
But  Hudibras  was  well  prepar'd, 
And  stoutly  stood  upon  his  guard; 
He  put  by  SidruphdK/s  thrust. 
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Tha  weapon  from  hfj  gripe  he  wrung, 

And  laid  him  on  tbe  earth  along. 
Whacham,  hi*  seaeoat  prong  threw  by, 
And  basely  turn'd  hi.  back  to  fly ; 
Bat  Hudibras  gave  him  •  twitch, 
A*  quick  u  lighl'ning  in  the  breech  | 
Just  in  the  place  where  honour'*  lodg'd, 
A*  wiie  philosophers  here  judg'd ; 
Because  e  kick  in  that  part  Hiote 
Hurta  honour  that!  deep  wounds  before. 

Hogarth's  biography  brings  out  one  of  the  laughable,  and 
yet  saddest,  feature*  in  the  history  of  English  art.  Borne  of  hii 
platea  were  positively  sold  by  tbe  weight  of  the  copper—at  no 
much  a  pound!  and,  what  ia  more  extraordinary,  the  practice 
teems  to  hare  been  10  common  at  that  time  as  to  hare  excited 
little  or  no  surprise.  The  price,  in  Hogarth's  case,  was  half-a- 
crown  a  pound  avoirdupoise.  Thornbill,  a  painter  of  no  small 
celebrity  in  that  day,  sold  paintings  to  the  government  at  two 
guineas  a  Flemish  ell.  Fancy  the  state  of  public  feeling  and) 
tasta  with  regard  to  works  of  art,  when  such  an  Idea  could 
erer  enter  any  one's  head  as  that  of  purchasing  the  conceptions 
of  skill,  genius,  and  intellect,  by  the  weight  and  density  of  the 
materials  employed  in  recording  them}  and  fancy,  what  Is  mors* 
marvellous  mill,  the  estimate  which  artists  must  have  bad  of  the 
dignity  of  their  profession  or  the  value  of  tbeir  labours,  when 
they  cottld  even  listen  to  such  a  proposal  without  laughter  and 
contempt  I 

A  better  proof  of  the  general  want  of  taste  and  the  stupidity 
of  the  times  could  not  bo  given  than  tbe  result  of  an  action 
which  Hogarth  brought  for  the  recovery  of  a  just  and  lawful 
debt.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  the  judge  and  jnry  to 
bare  been  Mir  exponents  of  the  knowledge  as  well  as  of  the 
opinions  of  the  general  public  A  certain  Morris,  an  uphol* 
sterer  by  trade,  engaged  Hogarth— attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the 
fame  of  his  plates — to  mako  a  design  for  tapestry.  There 
appears  to  hare  been  no  doubt  whatever  of  his  competency  to 
execute  tbe  task  assigned  to  him,  and  the  work  was  proceed-' 
tag  very  favourably,  when  tbe  worthy  upholsterer  discovered1* 
to  bis  horror,  that  Hogarth  was  not  a  painter,  but  slhiply  ad 
engraver.  He  accordingly  sent  one  of  his  servants  to  him  in 
all  basic,  to  state  his  apprehensions.  The  design  was,  bow* 
ever,  completed  and  sent  home;  but,  on  being  presented  to  the) 
workmen,  most  of  whom  were  foreigners,  they,  as  in  duty" 
bound,  declared  that  tapestry  eonld  not  be  executed  try  II-* 
rather,  we  suspect,  however,  because  It  was  an  engraver  who 
designed  It,  than  because  the  design  was  bad,  Morris  refused 
to  pay  first,  and  Hogarth  brought  bis  action  for  thirty  pounds 
—ten  tat  materials,  and  twenty  for  Workmansl>ir>-=»nnd  the  jury 
gave  a  verdict  against  him,  for  the  Simple  reason  that  be  was 
not  a  painter. 

There  was  a  man  named  Kent  Id  existence  at  that  day, 
who  called  himself  not  only  a  painter,  but  an  architect, 
ornamental  gardener,  sculptor,  and  general  designer  and 
decorator.  He  was  ready  for  anything,  from  the  leg  of  a 
chair  to  a  hero's  monument.  He  encumbered  Westminster 
Abbey  wltb  some  of  the  most  grotesque,  outlandish,  and  un- 
meaning blocks  of  marble  ever  hewn  by  a  ehise! »  people 
consulted  him  about  the  make  of  their  furniture,  their  picture 
and  looking  glass  frames,  their  plate,  then?  barges,  their 
cradles.  Two  ladies  of  high  rank  prevailed  00  bim  to  make 
designs  for  the  dresses  which  they  were  to  Wear  at  eowrt  on] 
tbe  birthday.  The  con  sequence  was,  that  one  appeared  fn  a 
petticoat  decorated  wltb  cofnans  of  the  five  order*  of  are*** 
tectum,  and  tbe  other  like  a  bronse,  in  a  eOpper. coloured 
satin  w'rth  ornament*  of  gold.  That  the  man  was  an  ass  there 
was  not  *  particle  of  doubt ;  all  that  was  wanted  was  some 
om  to  f»ake  this  feet  known  to  the  world,  wbJch  had  not 
discrimination  enough  to  perceive  it  itself.  This  task  Hogarth 
very  properly  took  upon  himself,  and  executed  it  very  effect- 
ually, by  a  caricature  ridiculing  a  picture  which  Kent  had 
presented  as  an  altar-piece  for  St.  Clement's  church.  Tbe 
print  pat  the  whole  parish  in  roars  of  laughter,  and  the  next 
time  tbe  bishop  visited  the  church  he  ordered  it  to  be  taken 
down.  He  followed  up  his  success  with  vigour,  and  at  length 


had  tho  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  ignorant  pretender  thrown  from 

his  pedestal. 

Hogarth  had  by  this  time  gained  for  himself  an  acknow. 
ledged  place  amongst  the  artists  of  the  day  j  and  as  portrait 
painting  was  n  much  more  honourable,  as  well  as  more 
profitable  occupation  than  caricaturing,  he  betook  himself  to 
It,  mainly  for  the  sake  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Thomhill,  who  had  braved  the  anger  of  her  father  in  marry- 
ing him.  He  did  not  succeed  well,  however,  in  this  depart- 
ment. Hit  nest  efforts  had  been  made  in  the  display  of  the 
busiest  and  most  bustling  scenes  of  town  life,  the  rage  of  un- 
bridled passion,  the  abject  meanness  of  low  vice,  the  brutal 
ferocity  of  crime  and  dissipation,  tbe  leer  of  the  rouf,  and  simper 
of  the  hypocrite,  and  he  could  not  in  a  minute  train  his  pencil 
to  the  delineation  of  graceful  repose,  of  aristocratic  hanUmr. 
He  who  had  gained  all  the  celebrity  he  then  could  boast  by  tho 
fidelity  with  which  be  had  portrayed  tbe  types  of  every  folly, 
passion,  and  eccentricity  under  heaven,  could  not  easily  bring 
himself  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  great  by  smoothing  down  de- 
formities, filling  up  wrinkles,  and  obliterating  moles  and  warts, 
turning  a  grin  into  a  smile,  or  a  squint  into  a  glance.  His 
portrait  painting,  therefore,  though  he  made  some  money  by  it, 
was  decidedly  a  failure.  In  noticing  his  want  of  success  in  this 
department  of  art,  it  ia  pleasant  to  be  compelled  to  notice  a  tine 
trait  in  his  character  also  :  tbe  ability  to  discern  when  he  had 
mistaken  his  vocation,  and  the  resolution  to  rectify  his  error. 
If  every  one  possessed  this  in  an  equal  degree,  we  feel  certain 
we  should  hear  less  complaints  of  tbe  wrongs  and  injustice  of 
the  world. 

Hogarth,  before  abandoning  portraits,  painted  two  or  three 
which  have  derived  most  of  their  celebrity  from  tbe  fame  of  the 
originals.  One  was  Garrick,  the  prince  of  players »  another  the 
gentle,  good-hearted  Captain  Coram,  the  founder  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  whose  proudest  boast  was  that  the  savings  of  his 
youth  and  manhood  were  spent  in  one  of  the  noblest  works  of 
charity,  and  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  poor;  the  other  was  that 
of  a  man  who,  though  one  of  the  vilest  of  his  race,  was  instru- 
mental in  effecting  as  great  reforms  in  the  British  constitution 
as  many  a  patriot  and  martyr  whom  none  mention  without 
honour  ana1  reverence.  Each  of  these  is  remarkable  for  its 
fidelity )  but  in  the  last  »  little  of  Hogarth's  satirical  spirit 
appears,  and  makes  the  fiendish  part  of  Wilkes's  nature  shine 
out  through  his  face,  and  obscure  altogether,  whatever  of  hu- 
manity there  was  Id  his  expression.  It  was  certainly  a  earica- 
lure,  but  the  likeness  was  undeniable. 

He  made  a  good  income  by  bis  portrait  painting,  as  it  then 
formed  the  only  lucrative  branch  of  art;  and  during  the  whole 
time  he  was  engaged  in  it,  he  was  silently  laying  up  materials 
for  the  Works  on  Which  his  real  and  lasting  fame  rests,  those 
whose  manner  is  satirical,  and  Whose  object  was  moral  warning 
or  Instruction.  The  haunts  of  London  vice  and  folly  supplied 
Mm  with  abundance  of  subjects— which  none  could  have  turned 
to  better  account.  His  reasons  for  turning  bis  thoughts  to 
painting  and  engraving  subjects  of  a  modern  kind  and  moral 
nature— a  field  not  broken  up  in  any  country  or  age,  were,  to 
use  his  own  words,  that  he  thought  critics  and  painters  had  in 
tbe  historical  style  quite  overlooked  that  intermediate  species  of 
subjects  which  may  be  placed  between  tbe  sublime  and  the 
grotesque.  He  therefore  wished  to  compose  pictures  on  canvas, 
similar  to  representations  on  (he  «mg>,  and  further  hoped  that 
they  would  be  tried  by  the  same  test,  and  criticised  by  the  same 
criterion.  "Let  it  be  observed,  that  1  (Bean  to  speak  only  of 
those  scenes  where  the  human  species  are  actors,  and  these,  I 
think,  hate  not  often  been  delineated  in  a  way  of  which  they 
are  worthy  and  capable." 

Wa  quote  the  above,  rather  as  giving  Hogarth's  own  notion 
of  his  work,  than  as  being  by  any  means  a  true  statement  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  or,  rn  fact, 
giving  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  such  teachings  as 
npjwal  to  the  passions  and  senses  for  the  effect,  as  pictures, 
and  the  drama,  &c  To  enable  tbe  reader  to  judge  fqr  himself, 
wc  shall  conclude  this  notice  by  a  sketch  of  tbe  works  to 
which  he  refers.  Tho  first  of  tbe  series  was  the  "Harlot's 
Progress,"  which  was  commenced  in  1731,  and  appeared  in  a 
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tenet  of  six  plates,  in  1734.  Their  success  was  rapid  and  wonder  a  aeries  of  productions  combined  into  one  grand  moral 
decisive.     "  The  boldness  of  the  attempt,"  says  Allan  Cun-     and  satiric  story— exhibiting  in  troth  a  regular  drama,  neither 
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mngham,  "the  fascinating  originality  and  liveliness  of  the  wholly  serious  nor  wholly  comic  in  which  fashionable  follies 
conception,  together  with  the  rough  and  ready  vigour  of  the  and  moral  corruptions  had  their  beginning,  their  middle,  and 
engraving,  were  felt  and  enjoyed  by  all.   The  public  saw  with     their  end.    Painters  had  been  employed  hitherto  in  investing 
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ladies  of  loose  reputation  with  the  hue*  of  heaven,  Mid  turning 
their  paramours  into  Adonises ;  here  was  one  who  dipt  both  in  the 
lake  of  darkness,  and  held  them  up  together  to  the  scorn  and  de- 
rision of  mankind." 

The  subject  of  Ihc  "Harlot's  Progress"  was  the  history 
of  one  of  the  unfortunates  who  atone  for  the  folly  of  an 
boor  by  en  eternity  of  remorse;  her  arrival  in  London,  fresh 
from  the  country,  pure  and  innocent  as  her  mother's  tears 
and  prayers  and  anxious  care  havo  made  her — her  first  turn- 
ing aside  from  the  beaten  path  of  duty — in  which  women 


find  their  only  safety,  her  deception  and  ruin,  her  deceiving 
of  others  in  her  turn,  her  rise  to  guilty  splendour,  and  her 
fall  to  guilty  woe,  and  her  final  exit  from  the  world  amongst 
wretches  as  vile  and  degraded  as  herself.  The  work,  in- 
dependently of  its  artistic  excellence,  was  of  signal  import- 
ance, because  it  tore  away  the  veil  from  vice  which  a  corrupt 
and  sensual  society  had  thrown  over  it,  and  revealed  it  in  its 
naked,  filthy,  and  hideous  deformity.  As  the  court  poets 
then  wrote  of  it,  as  the  "wits"  about  town  talked  of  it,  m  it 
was  retailed  in  scandal  over  "dishes  of  tea"  by  Lady  Betty 


This  to  Lady  Amelia  That,  vice,  provided  it  were  surrounded 
by  speaking  mirrors,  gorgeous  coaches,  Turkey  carpets,  and 
all  other  appliances  of  wealth  and  luxury,  might  seem  to 
the  poor  and  lowly-born,  whose  pleasure  even  partook  of 
the  hardness  and  coarseness  of  their  existence,  a  proud, 
stately,  dignified,  and  admirable  thing ;  but,  as  Hogarth  re- 
presented it,  no  coalbeavcr  could  look  on  it  without  blessing 
God  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  without  feeling  proud 
that  ho  was  neither  a  polished  roue  nor  a  fallen  beauty.  What 
rendered  tho  satire,  more  effective,  was,  that  many  of  the  prin- 


cipal personage*  were  portrait*  from  living  originals,  of  men 
about  town,  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  for  their  licentious- 
ness, and  of  women  who  were  tossed  like  a  shuttlecock  from 
one  "protector"  to  another,  a*  fast  as  their  appetites  became 
palled,  of  parsons  who  in  their  cups  forgot  the  gravity  becom- 
ing their  cloth,  and  judges  the  sanctity  of  their  ermine,  se 
that  the  town  laughed,  and  the  culprits  winced  like  galled 
jade*. 

The  "Harlot's  Progress"  was  followed  up  by  tho  "Kale's 
Progress,"  as  a  sort  of  counterpart  or  pendant.    This  was 
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scarcely  to  successful  u  it*  prototype,  however,  inasmuch  as  it 
bad  not  noreltjr  and  cariosity  on  it*  tide.  It  consisted  of  eight 
scoties,  illustrative  of  tlio  folly  of  a  young  man,  who  hat  just 
succeeded  to  a  large  fortuno  by  the  death  of  a  sordid  miser. 
He  spends  it  in  Lon  l..n,  in  cock-fighting,  gambling,  horse- 
raclng,  and  every  p  siible  species  of  debanchery,  and  at  last 
beggared,  penniless  for»akco  by  bis  fairweather  friends,  who 
fawned  on  him  and  robbed  him  in  his  prosperity,  and  broken 
down  in  constitution  through  his  excesses,  be  finds  refuge  in  a 
lunatic  ikj'luni,  where  he  ends  his  days.  "  The  curtain,"  says 
Walpolo,  "was  now  drawn  aside,  and  bis  genius  stood  displayed 
in  its  full  lustre.  From  time  to  time  he  continued  to  give  these 
works,  which  should  be  immortal,  if  the  nature  of  his  work  will 
allow  it." 

Both  these  were  printed  by  knavish  booksellers,  and  pub- 
lished, with  a  alight  alteration  in  the  title,  for  their  own  special 
benefit.  The  chagrin  and  indignation  which  thli  dishonesty 
caused  Hogarth  to  feel,  led  to  the  first  recognition  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  absolute  property  of  the  designer  or  engraver  in  the 
productions  of  his  genius  and  industry.  By  his  efforts  an  act  was 
passed  In  1739,  fur  recognising  a  legal  copy-right  in  designs  and 
en^ravin^s,  and  restraining  copies  of  such  works  from  being 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  owners.  The  phraseology  of 
the  act  was,  however,  as  1*  too  oAcn  the  case,  a  model  of  ver- 
biage and  obscurity,  and  within  a  very  short  lime  after  its  pass- 
ing, decisions  were  pronounced  under  it  which  were  opposed  to 
the  common  sense  of  every  mi»n  who  heard  them,  as  well  as  the 
judge  who  pronounced  them,  though  In  strict  accordance  with 
the  meaning  of  the  legislature,  at  least  as  nearly  as  it  could  be 
ascertained. 

To  commemorate  this  achievement,  Hogarth  engraved  a  small 
print  with  emblematic  device*.  On  the  top  of  the  pinto  was  a 
royal  crown  shedding  ray*  on  mitres  and  coronets, — on  the  great 
seal,  on  the  speaker's  bat,  and  other  symbols,  indicating  the 
united  wisdom  of  kings,  lord*,  and  commons.  Underneath  was 
a  complimentary  inscription. 

Most  of  hli  other  piece*  are  representations  of  scenes  in  low 
life  in  London.  Their  names,  such  as  "Southwark  Fair," 
•'  Modern  Midnight  Conversation,"  a  scene  in  a  cyder  cellar 
or  tavern,  sufficiently  Indicate  their  nature,  with  several  others 
not  so  coarse,  hut  ecjnully  ludicrous  and  clever.  His  next  piece, 
which  contained  a  serious  moral,  was  u  Marriage  a  la  Mode." 
It  consisted  of  a  series  of  six  scenes.  The  daughter  of  a 
rich  citfaen  Is  married  to  the  son  of  a  proud  but  poor  peer.  One 
desire*  a  title,  the  other  wealth,  and  they  get  them.  The 
husband  Is  an  affected  fop,  and  even  on  their  wedling-day 
the  bride  seems  more  than  half-disgusted  with  him,  and  is  ob- 
served listening  with  an  attention  ill- suiting  the  occasion  to 
the  word*  of  a  wiry  lawyer,  Mr.  8ilvertonguo.  The  result  if 
such  a*  might  have  been  expected.  My  lord  wastes  his  sub- 
stance in  riotous  living,  spend*  bis  money  amongst  gamblers, 
boxer*,  harlot*,  winobibbers,  and  blacklegs  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  lady  listen*  to  the  lawyer  still,  and  frequents  house* 
where  large  sums  are  lost  by  mean*  of  "quiet  rubbers." 
Scandal,  at  last,  begins  to  make  free  with  her  name, — and  her 
reputation  is  finally  gone.  She  consents  to  a  meeting  at  a 
masked  ball,  and  after  this  we  see  no  more  of  her  till  the  last 
scene  but  one,  in  which  the  artist  displays  dramatic  power  of 
the  highest  order.  In  a  bagnio,  in  her  night  drew,  in  an  agony 
of  remorse,  over  the  body  of  her  dying  and  injured  husband, 
who  bas  just  received  n  mortal  wound  from  the  sword  of-  her 
seducer,  kneels  the  unfortunate  woman,  now,  at  last,  fully  awako 
to  her  shame  and  ruin  and  disgrace.  In  the  closing  scene, 
she  again  appears  in  the  house  of  her  father,  the  dying  speech 
of  her  paramour,  who  has  been  hanged  for  the  murder  of  her 
husbnnd,  lying  at  her  feet  She  puts  an  end  to  her  misery  by 
draining  a  phial  of  laudanum.  Her  infant,  who  twines  its  arm* 
round  her  neck,  is  the  only  one  left  to  love  her,  for  her  *ordid 
father  disturb*  her  last  moments  by  tearing  a  costly  ring  from 
her  finger. 

These  sketches  met  with  a  decided  success,  so  much  humour, 
mingled  with  so  much  pathos,  so  much  deep  and  heart-rending 
tragedy  from  a  hand  trained,  as  it  were,  to  comedy,  the  world 
had  never  seen  on  canvas  before,  and  it  evinced  it*  apprecia- 


tion of  the  work  by  the  purchase  ©f  a  large  number  of  the  en- 
graving*. 

He  followed  it  up  by  another  and  corresponding  series, 
representing  a  "Happy  Marriage t"  but  this,  for  what  reason 
is  not  known,  be  never  carried  to  completion.  In  hi*  next 
production,  the  moral  purpose  was  more  plainly  manifested 
than  in  any  of  the  others,  though  the  artistic  execution  waa 
not  such  as  to  attract  any  great  amount  of  attention.  In  the 
present  day,  when  education  is  more  extended  because  its 
advantages  are  better  known,  and  when  boys  arc  not  so  prone 
to  run  wild  as  in  "  the  good  old  times,"  we  question  much 
whether  they  would  attract  any  share  whatever  of  public 
not  Joe.  But  the  great  scapegoats  of  those  days,  the  wild, 
hairbrained  portion  of  the  population  of  the  metropolis,  were 
the  apprentices  i  and  many  of  the  lease*  and  trial*  of  the  worthy 
tradesmen  were  due  to  their  wildness  and  folly.  When 
nogartb,  therefore—who  had  himself  been  an  apprentice,  and 
knew  the  temptations  to  which  young  men  in  the  groat  world 
of  London,  far  from  their  parents,  were  exposed— took  up  hi* 
pencil  to  paint  the  miseries  of  vice  and  Idleness,  and  the 
rewards  and  happiness  attendant  on  Industry  and  good  con- 
duct, the  merchant*  and  shopkeepers  hailed  his  efforts  with 
delight,  and  hung  up  tho  engraving*  in  their  shop*  and 
parlour*,  to  be  at  one*  a  warning  and  an  example.  He 
executed  twelve  alternate  scenes,  of  Industry  and  Idleness,  in 
1747,  and  published  them.  The  following  Is  hi*  own  account 
of  tbelr  nature  and  objects— "  Industry  and  Idleness  exempli* 
fied  In  the  conduct  of  two  fellow-apprentice*,  where  one,  by 
taking  good  courses,  and  pursuing  point*  for  which  be  was  »p- 
prenticed,  becomes  a  valuable  man  and  an  ornament  to  hi* 
country;  tho  other,  by  giving  way  to  idleness,  naturally  fall* 
into  poverty,  and  ends  fatally,  a*  expressed  In  the  last  print." 
It  is  but  right  to  add,  however,  that  there  wn*  wow  to  be  com- 
mended in  the  moral  of  the  prints  than  in  theif  execution. 

A  visit  which  our  artist  paid  to  France,  soon  after  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapclle,  wa*  the  mean*  of  rousing  in  him  that  holy 
hatred  of  Frenchmen  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the 
nationality  of  every  Englishman  of  the  old  school,  and  which 
led  to  the  belief,  not  yet  extinct  amongst  the  lower  clashes, 
that  every  Frenchman  wore  wooden  shoe*,  used  brass  money, 
and  lived  upon  frogs.  Hogarth  no  sooner  found  himself  in 
Calais,  than  he  launched  out  into  unmeasured  abuse  of  eTery- 
thing  he  saw,  and  at  last  began  to  sketeh  one  of  the  gates  of 
tho  towo.  This  caused  blm  to  be  apprehended  a*  a  spy,  carried 
on  board  a  returning  packet,  and  there  rudely  whirled  round  on 
the  deck.  Indignities  lea*  aggravating  than  these  have  led  to 
bloody  wars;  but  happily  Hogarth  was  not  one  of  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth,  and  wa*  thos  compelled  to  avenge  himself  merely 
by  a  caricature,  entitled  "  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  in 
which  English  good  cheer  and  the  roeagrcness  of  French  fan 
were  contrasted,  in  tho  way  that  displayed  neither  much  wit  nor 
imagination. 

Faasing  over  a  painting,  "  The  Presentation  of  young  Moses 
to  the  Daughter  of  Pharaoh,"  we  eon»  to  hi*  next  moral  and 
satirical  performance,  "  The  Four  Stages  of  Cruelty,"  repre- 
lonting  tho  career  of  a  savage  boy,  who  commence*  his  career 
by  gross  cruelty  to  the  lower  animals,  and  ends  it  by  an 
atrocious  murder,  for  which  he  is  hanged,  and  in  due  course 
dissected.  They  displayed  great  skill  in  grouping  and  the 
delineation  of  character,  and  their  moral  was  on  the  surface; 
but  the  unpleasant  nature  of  the  subject,  and  tho  revolting 
minuteness  with  which  all  the  details  aro  given  in  the  last 
scene,  render  tbe  work  by  no  means  so  pleasing  as  many  other* 
of  his',  which  display,  perhaps,  less  talent.  We  insert  an  en- 
graving of  one  of  these  scene*.  "The  March  of  the  Guards  to 
Finchley,"  in  which  ho  ridiculed  the  royal  gourds  when 
advancing  against  the  Scotch  rebel*  In  1745,  waa  a  performance 
displaying  the  highest  wit  and  homour.  The  whole  body  are 
represented  in  Tottenham  Court-road,  in  a  stale  of  lamentable 
confu-ron  and  disorder,  drunken,  and  surrounded  by  a  horde 
of  wives,  suttlers.  and  lovers  all  *houtin*;,  drinking,  and 
swearing,  their  baggage  waggon*  upset,  and  all  discipline  at 
an  end.  Ha  appearance  set  the  town  in  a  roar;  but  poor 
George  II  ,  a  heavy,  fat,  lumbering  German,  alike  devoid  of 
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humour  and  ineapablo  of  comprehending  or  appreciating  it, 
wu  sadly  enraged  by  it  A  copy  was  aent  to  him  by  Hogarth, 
who  doubtless  thought  ha  would  enjoy  the  joke;  and,  on 
hearing  the  title,  the  king  waa  rather  pleased  than  otherwise, 
■apposing  it  was  some  tribute  to  the  valour  and  discipline  of 
the  guards  who  had  marched  so  cheerfully  to  overthrow  the 
Pretender.  Great  was  his  indication  and  astonishment  when 
he  imw  it. 

"  Who  is  this  Hogarth  ?"  said  ho  to  a  lord  in  waiting. 
*'  The  painter,  my  liege." 

"Batnter! — I  hate  balnting  and  boetry  too;  neither  of 
them  ever  did  any  good.  Does  the  fellow  moan  to  laugh  at 
my  guards  t" 

"  The  picture,  an't  please  yonr  majesty,  most  undoubtedly  be 
regnrueu  as  a  ouriesque. 

■*  What,  a  baintsr  burlesque  a  soldier ! — he  deserves  to  be 
picketed  for  bis  insolence.     Take  his  trumpery  out  of  my 

sight  r 

80  much  for  his  Majesty's  taste.  Frederick  of  Prussia 
proved  that  he  knew  better  what  was  due  to  genius  wlum  he 
received  the  picture  as  a  present,  sad  sent  the  artist  a  handsoino 
acknowledgment. 

To  enumerate,  even,  all  the  other  works  of  Hogarth  would 
require  a  much  larger  space  than  wo  have  at  our  disposal.  We 
have  already  said  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of 
their  nature ;  we  must,  therefore,  conclude  this  very  imperfect 
sketch  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  only  book  ho  ever  wrote. 
Ho  bad,  wben  he  painted  his  own  portrait,  etched  on  the 
palette  a  waving  line,  underneath  which  was  written — "Lino 
of  Beauty  and  Grace."  Nobody  knew  what  this  meant, 
though  every  one  wondered.  The  mystery  waa  solved  in  1753, 
by  tbo  appearance  of  a  work  from  the  artist's  pen,  entitled 
"Analysis  of  Beauty.1*  "No  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,"  says 
be,  "  ever  amused  more  than  my  line  of  beauty  did  for  a  time. 
Painters  and  sculptors  came  to  mc  to  know  the  meaning  of  it, 
being  as  much  puzzled  with  it  as  other  people,  till  I  explained 
it  by  publishing  my  analysis.  Then,  indeed,  and  not  till  then, 
some  found  it  out  to  bu  an  old  acquaintance  of  theirs,  though 
the  account  tbey  could  give  of  its  properties  was  very  near  us 
satisfactory  as  that  which  a  day-labourer,  who  constantly 
uses  a  lever,  could  give  of  that  machine  as  a  mechanical 
power.* 


The  explanation  contained  in  the  Analysis,  however,  did 
not  by  any  means  make  mutters  pleasant.  No  book  ever  drew 
down  such  a  storm  of  obloquy  upon  the  author.  Every  avail, 
able  instrument  of  satire,  ridicule,  and  abuse,  waa  put  in  force 
against  him— verse  as  well  as  prose.  His  opinions,  his  Ian- 
gunge,  and  erou  bis  person  and  his  family,  fell  equally  under 
the  huh.  The  literati  were  indignant  that  a  man  who  was 
self-educated,  who  could  not  spell,  nor  even  always  write 
grammatically,  should  take  upon  himself  to  write  a  book ;  and 
at  but  they  declared  that  he  could  not  write  it,  and  that  it  was 
not  his  at  all.  None  joined  in  this  clamour  with  a  louder 
voice  than  tbo  immortal  patriot,  John  Wilkes,  who  now 
showed  as  little  regard  to  truth  as  he  had  always  shown  to 
decency.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho  work  was  entirely 
Hogarth's  own,  but  ho  confessed,  with  becoming  modesty, 
that  be  had  submitted  his  language  and  arrangement  to  the  re* 
vision  of  a  friend,  as  was  natural,  when  ho  himself  was  not  prac- 
tised in  composition.  With  regard  to  the  opinions  advanced 
in  the  work,  they  are  at  least  ingenious,  but  tbey  bad  many 
opponents  among  men  who  owed  Hogarth  a  grudge,  and 
they  would  probably  now  have  more  than  ever.  He  points 
to  the  leaves  which  clothe  tho  trees,  and  the  flowers  which 
cover  the  ground,  and  all  that  buds  and  bloom*  as  formed 
of  waving  lines.  The  line  of  grace  is  found  in  tbo  varied  out- 
lino  of  the  hills,  in  tho  grandeur  of  mountains,  in  every, 
thing,  however  minute  or  magnificent.  The  boasts,  the 
birds,  tho  insects,  and  the  fishes,  and  (he  shells,  which  strew 
the  shore,  arc  all  cited  as  exam  t> lea  of  the  truth  of  tho  theory ; 
and  tho  topstono  of  the  argument  is  found  in  the  grounded 
lines  of  womanly  beauty.  He  thus  proclaims  himself  the 
discoverer  of  a  great  and  universal  principle,  in  tho  full  spirit 
of  which  the  great  artists  of  Italy  and  Greece  wrought,  pro. 
bably,  moro  from  instinct  than  from  knowledge.  In  all  their 
works  is  found  the  line  of  beauty  such  as  he  described  it,  and 
nowhere  stiff,  rigid,  or  angular  forms.  "Michael  Angelo,"  be 
thought,  "had  some  notion  of  the  existence  of  this  principle 
when  he  advised  his  scholar,  Marcus  de  Sciena,  to  make  a 
figure  pyrainidicai,  serpent-like,  and  multiplied  by  one,  two,  and 
three,  in  which  precept  the  whole  mystery  of  art  coruistethj 
for  the  greatest  grace  and  life  that  a  picture  can  have,  is  that 
it  expressed  motion,  which  painter*  oaJl  the  spirit  of  a 
picture." 


LESLIE'S  SANCHO  PANZA. 


There  never  was  an  author  worthier  of  an  artist's  attention 
than  Cervantes,  in  his  inimitable  "  Don  Quixote."  It  is  one  of 
thn«e  books  which  belong  to  no  age  and  no  clime,  which  can  bo 
read  everywhere,  for  ever,  and  by  everybody,  with  equal  delight. 
In  "  Don  Quixote"  we  have  the  broadest  farce,  without  a  particle 
of  coarseness,  mingled  with  the  keenest  satire  and  deep  love  for 
humanity,  indulgence  for  its  errors  and  follies,  and  belie!  in  his 
innate  goodness.  These  are  qualities  that  rind  favour  everywhere, 
and  call  forth  as  hearty  admiration  front  the  Englishman  as  the 
Spaniard.  One  of  the  most  amusing  characters  in  tbo  work, 
Sancho— that  happy  personificatiou  of  primitive  instincts,  of 
popular  good  sense,  of  matter-of-fact  practicality — that  charming 
contrast  with  the  u»u  of  dreams,  I  ton  Quixote,  his  master — lms 
been  ably  rendered  by  Mr.  Leslie,*  in  one  of  hi*  most  laughable 

of  tbo  island  of  Barataria,"  Tho 
1  of  royalty  never  sat  so  heavily  on  him  as  at  table.  We 
shall  let  Cervantes  describe  the  scene. 

The  court  doctor  stands  over  the  worthy  governor,  and 
prevents  his  tasting  any  of  the  delicacies  which  his  attendants 

to 


"My  lord,"  said  the  wand-bcarer,  "your  lordship's  food 

*  By  the  kindtn-84  of  Mr.  Maurice  Holloway,  tba  proprietor  of 
the  copyright,  we  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  this  most 
admirable  delineation  of  Mr.  Leslie's  portraiture  of  the 
Sancho  Pania. 


here  be  watched  with  the  same  care  as  is  customary  with 
the  governors  of  other  islands.  I  am  a  doctor  of  physic,  sir,  and 
toy  doty,  for  which  I  receive  a  salary,  Is  to  attend  to  the 
governor's  health,  whereof  I  am  more  careful  than  of  my  own. 
I  study  bis  constitution  night  and  day,  that  I  may  know  how 
to  restore  him  wben  sick ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  incumbent 
ou  mo  to  pay  special  regard  to  his  meals,  at  which  I  constantly 
preside,  to  see  that  he  eats  what  is  good  and  salutary,  and  pre- 
vent bis  touching  whatever  I  imagine  may  be  prej  adidai  to  his 
health  or  offensive  to  his  stomach.  It  is  for  that  reason,  my  lord, 
I  ordered  the  dish  of  fruit  to  be  taken  away,  as  being  too  watery, 
and  that  other  dish  as  being  too  hot  and  over-seasoned  with  spices, 
which  are  apt  to  provoke  thirst ;  and  he  that  drinks  much  dc- 
stroys  and  consume*  the  radical  moisture,  which  is  the  fuel  of 
life."  "  Well,  then,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  plate  of  roasted  par- 
tridges,  which  seem  to  be  very  well  seasoned,  I  suppose  will 
do  mo  no  manner  of  harm."  "  Hold,"  said  the  doctor,  "  my  lord 
governor  shall  not  eat  them,  while  I  live  to  prevent  it."  "  Pray 
why  not?"  quoth  Sancho.  "Because,"  answered  the  doctor, 
"our  great  master,  Hippocrates,  says  in  ono  of  his  aphorisms, 
•  Onrais  aatnratio  mala,  pcrdicis  autem  pesalma.'  All  repletion  is 
bad,  but  that  from  partridges  tho  worst."  "  If  it  be  so,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  pray  cast  your  eye,  sen  or  doctor,  over  all  these  dishes 
here  on  the  table,  and  see  which  will  do  me  the  most  good 
or  the  least  harm,  and  let  me  eat  of  it,  without  whisking 
It  away  with  your  conjuring  stick;  for,  by  my  soul,  and  at 
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God  shall  give  me  life  to  enjoy  this  government,  I  am  dying  with 
hunger  ;  and  to  deny  me  food — let  scnor  doctor  lay  what  he  will 
— if  not  the  way  to  lengthen  my  life,  but  to  cut  it  abort."  '*  Your 
worship  is  in  the  right,  .my  lord  governor,"  answered  the  physi- 
cian ;  "  and,  therefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  you  should  not  oat  of 
those  stewed  rabbits,  as  being  a  food  that  is  tough  and  acute ;  of 
that  veal,  indeed,  you  might  have  taken  a  little,  had  it  been 


or  lusty  feeders  at  country  weddings ;  but  let  them  not  be  seen 
on  the  tables  of  Governors,  where  nothing  contrary  to  health  and 
delicacy  should  be  tolerated.  Simple  medicines  are  always  more 
estimable  and  safe,  for  in  them  there  can  be  no  mistake ;  whereas 
in  such  as  are  compounded  all  is  hazard  and  uncertainty.  There- 
fore, what  I  would  at  present  advise  my  lord  governor  to  cat,  in 
order  to  corroborate  and  preserve  his  health,  is  about  one 
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neither  roasted  nor  stewed,  but  as  it  is,  not  a  morsel."  "  What 
think  you,  then,"  said  Sancho,  "  of  that  huge  dish  there  smoking 
hot,  which  I  take  to  be  an  otla  podrida  P  for  among  the  many 
things  contained  in  it  I  surely  may  light  upon  something  both 
wholesome  and  toothsome."  "  Absit,"  quoth  the  doctor,  "  far  be 
such  a  thought  from  us.  Olla  podrida !  there  is  no  worse  dish 
jn  the  world  \  leave  them  to  the  prebend*  and  rectors  of  colleges, 


hundred  small  rolled-up  wafers,  with  some  thin  slices  of  marma- 
lade, that  may  ait  easy  upon  the  stomach,  snd  help  digestion." 
See  the  incredulous  air  which  his  countenance  wears  as  he  listens 
to  the  doctor's  sophistries,  the  gradual  dawning  on  Kim  of  their 
flimsinees,  mingled  with  a  dash  of  unusual  longing  for  the  good 
cheer  before  aim.  This  is  a  decided  success,  els  Alexander  Dumas 
would  say. 
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LANDSEER'S  "TWA  DOGS." 


Sixes  the  time  of  Snyder*  no  nun  has  depicted  animal  life 
with  tuch  force,  precision,  end  scuteness  of  observation,  at 
Edwin  Landseer.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  becoming  a 
andscape  painter  are,  cctlerit  ptribet,  no  greater  than  in  that 
of  becoming  a  great  animal  painter,  for  the  simple  reaaon 
that  the  field  of  observation  is  necessarily  more  limited,  and 
much  harder  to  bo  got  at.  Nature  never  conceals  herself 
— U  never  absent  from  him  who  loves  her  and  seeks  her  dili- 
gently. The  landscape  always  remains  open  for  stady,  the 
green  of  the  fields,  the  hues  of  the  flowers,  the  light  and 
shade  amongst  the  foliage,  the  glitter  of  the  sunlight  on  the 
water,  and  the  gorgeous  tints  of  the  occidental  sky,  are  every- 
where to  bo  seen.  To  render  them  truly,  to  be  sure,  is  diffi- 
cult enough,  but  it  is  the  artist's  fault  if  be  does  not  sue- 


the  reach  of  any  man  who  chooses  to  bestow  on  them  the  neces- 
sary time  and  labour.  They  are  to  painting  much  what 
style  and  fluency  are  in  writing,  the  result  of  practice  merely, 
aided,  of  coarse,  in  some  degree,  by  natural  adapi  ability. 
But  Landseer  has  shown  himself  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of 
mind.  His  two  great  pictures  of  "  Peace  and  War"  display 
great  intellectual  power.  A  mere  painter,  if  called  upon  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  peace,  would  place  before  us  a  cottage, 
surrounded  by  flowers,  with  children  playing  in  the  garden, 
and  reapers  cutting  down  the  com  close  at  hand ; — his  ■  War" 
would  exhibit  an  array  of  hostile  forces  engaged  in  deadly  en- 
counter— 

"  The  mustering  squadron  and  the  clattering  car," 
with  all  the  blood  and  smoke  and  fury  of  a  battle.  We 


■ 
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eeed,  and  not  that  of  the  materials  with  which  ho  has  to  deal. 
Not  so  the  painter  of  animals.  He  has  to  haunt  their  retreats, 
to  be  content  with  hasty  and  imperfect  observation,  to  wait 
patiently,  it  may  be,  for  months  before  he  can  satisfy  himself 
as  to  a  certain  attitude,  a  certain  expression,  or  a  peculiar  habit. 
Any  one  whom  reflection  has  made  aware  of  these  difficulties, 
must,  in  gazing  on  Landseer's  works,  feel  lost  in  admiration 
at  the  marvellous  perfection  to  which  be  has  attained — 
the  singularly  minute  knowledge  of  every  trait  of  character, 
and  every  instinct  of  the  lower  animals,  above  all,  of  deer 
and  dogs,  which  his  pictures  display— at  the  patience,  the  dili- 
gence, tho  industry,  and  perseverance  which  must  have  been 
expended  in  their  acquisition.  Nor  is  it  his  imitative  powers 
merely  that  call  forth  our  commendation.     These  are  within 


should  havo  seen  what  he  meant,  but  nothing  more.  There 
is  nothing  suggestive,  nothing  fur  tho  mind  to  dwell  on,  any 
more  than  a  sentence  in  a  copy-book  which  tells  us  that 
procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time—or  that  modesty  is  a 
quality  which  highly  adorns  a  woman.  But  Landseer  does 
not  rest  satisfied  with  stating  the  fact.  He  makes  it  sugges- 
tive of  other  facta — expresses  a  great  deal,  and  leaves  twice  as 

■  The  politeness  of  Mr.  Gambart,  tbs  eminent  print-seller  of 
Berner'a- street,  enables  us  to  Isy  before  the  public  a  representa- 
tion or  one  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  most  popular  subjects.  This 
is,  we  believe,  tha  only  instance  of  the  expensive  steel  engraving  of 
Landseer's  "  Twa  Dogs"  being  rendered  on  wood ;  and  the  extreme 
fidelity  with  which  our  artist  has  copied  the  peculiarities  of  the  ori- 
ginal csnnot  be  too  highly  commended. 
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much  to  bo  inferred,  set*  us  off  in  imagination  through  a  wide 
field  of  cansca  and  conseqnences.  Ilia  worlta  are  but  symbol*, 
but  bow  much  do  they  symbolise!  Thia  ia  the  highest 
triumph  of  genius — thia  ia  truth  in  painting.  Ilia  "Peace"  ia 
a  grass-covered  cliff  at  Dover,  with  a  few  children  playing  on 
it,  ia  surrounded  by  sheep.  «onie  laxily  diewing  tho  cud,  and  a 
lamb  cropping  the  green  herbage  which  growa  within  the  mouth 
of  a  dismounted  piece  of  cannon,  while  the  tta  lies  below, 
calm  aa  a  lake,  and  dotted  here  and  there  by  the  white  aaik 
of  pleasure- boats,  and  the  coast  of  France  looma  dimly  through 
the  summer  haze  How  little  there  U  here,  hut  how  much 
meaning  liea  behind  it-our  long  wara  with  our  "  natural  enemy," 
the  bloody  conflict*  for  naval  supremacy  of  which  that  channel 
haa  been  the  scene,  tho  briatling  ordnance  which  in  other  day* 
have  crowned  those  height*,  and  the  watch  and  ward  which 
armed  moo  kept  in  hatred,  and  wrath,  and  ponton,  where 
innocence  and  purity  now  bask  happily  and  carvlcaaly  in  tho 
sunlight. 

"  War*'  ia  simply  a  ruined  cottage,  half  concealed  by  tho 
smoke  of  battle— tho  trampled  flower-beds,  wrecked  windows, 


and  devastated  garden,  tell  fearfully  of  tho  conflict  which 
haa  just  ended,  and  a  single  horseman  liea  dead  beneath  his 

steed. 

The  scenes  of  Highland  sport  which  Landsccr  hns  depicted 
are  known  to  all  our  readers.  In  the  last  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  two  large  pictures,  "  Night"  and  "  Morning," 
liavo  excited  general  admiratiou.  Any  description  of  them 
would  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  their  merits  and  beauty.  Hi* 
delineation*  of  canino  character  are  the  moat  interesting  of  all 
his  works.  IIo  has  represented  dogs  in  every  possiblo  situa- 
tion, likely  and  unlikely,  and  in  every  one  with  marvellous 
fidelity,  force,  and  precision.  Our  engraving  may  be  taken  as 
an  apt  illustration  of  one  of  -Esop's  beat  fables,  the  tame  and 
wild  dog  engaged  in  conversation.  The  fierce  independence 
with  which  the  latter  asserts  hi*  full  liberty  to  go  and  do  as 
he  likes,  but  acknowledge*  the  hardship*  and  danger*  to  which 
his  situation  expose*  him  j  and  the  calm  dignity  with  which 
the  latter  point*  out  the  cose,  comfort,  and  safety  which  he 
enjoys  by  a  trifling  sacriflco  of  his  independence,  are  admirably 


THE  PROSCRIBED  ROYALIST.    BY  MILLAIS. 


We  have  already  remarked  upon  the  singular  disposition  displayed 
by  the  artist*  of  tho  present  day  to  dwell  upon  hackneyed  histori- 
cal themes.  To  paint  history,  whether  with  the  pen  or  pencil, 
it  i*  not  necessary  to  describe  event*  like  a  court  newsman,  or  a 
penny-a-liner,  telling  us  who  was  present,  liow  it  began,  who  took 
part  in  it,  what  they  wore,  how  they  looked,  and  how  it  ended. 
This,  after  all,  is  but  a  higher  kind  of  imitation — afisHMnl  render- 
ing of  costume,  and  of  features  aa  far  aa  any  thing  is  known 
of.  them,  if  the  event  be  of  remote  occurrence,  certainly 
joined  with  talent*  of  a  still  higher  order,  which  come 
into  play  in  the  grouping,  expression,  Ac  But  this  alone 
doe*  i>ot  impress  one  with  the  idea*  of  the  time,  dors  not 
give  esse  a  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  society,  of  the  pre- 
vailing notions  and  tendency  of  the  popular  mind,  of  the  posi- 
tion of  parties.,  and  their  prejudice,  and  pensions.  These  are 
thing*  which  historian*  should  place  in  their  foreground,  hot 
which,  unfortunately,  they  do  not — things  which  every 
student  of  history  should  know,  bat  with  which  few  stu- 
dents are  thoroughly  familiar.  History,  a*  at  present  written, 
burring  the  improvement*  it  hns  received  from  .Mr.  Macau  lay 
and  Augustus  Thierry,  ia  a  collect  km  of  dry  facts,  useful 
enough  to  the  politician  Or  statesman,  but  pictorially  and 
aesthetically  of  hardly  any  value  whatever.  The  first  man  in 
Great  Britain  who  looked  at  history  with  tho  eye  of  an  artist 

with  marvellous  troth,  blended  them  into  a  picture  of  sur- 
passing beasjty,  was  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Who  would  ever  have 
so  clear  and  ineffaceable  an  idea  of  the  rendition  of  the 
English  people  after  the  conquest,— of  the  peculiar  relations 
existing  between  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  for  the  first 
two  centuries  after  the  binding  of  tho  Norman*,  if  in  his 
youthful  days  ho  had  not  held  his  breath  while  Ivanhoo 
jousted  in  the  list  at  Aehby-de-la-Zoucb,  wept  over  the 
sorrows  of  Rebecca,  and  been  merry  with  Friar  Tuck  in  the 
merry  greenwood?  What  idea  would  any  Englishman  have 
of  tho  state  of  society  in  Scotland,  particularly  amongst  tho 
Highland  dans,  or  of  the  rebellion  of  1716— that  marvellous 
enterprise,  tinged  with  so  much  romance  and  frustrated  by  so 
much  folly — if  be  had  not  followed  the  adventure*  of 
WaverleyP  In  tho  whole  of  this  there  is  hardly  a  single  sccno 
historically  accurate;  but  still  it  is  all  historical  painting  of 
the  highest  crdcr ;  and  if  the  greater  object  of  history  be  to  diffuse 
amongst  tbe  people  a  vivid  notion  of  the  daily  live*  of  their  fore- 
fathers, of  their  trials,  their  struggles,  their  grievances,  their 
virtue*,  and  their  misfortune*,  she  owe*  more  to  tbe  graceful 
pen  of  tho  Wizard  of  the  North  than  to  tho  ponderous  labour*  of 
Hume. 


Now  we  want  some  one  to  do  for  history  with  the  pencil 
what  Scott  ha*  done  for  it  with  the  pen,  to  give  the  idea  of 
truth,  and  not  ideas  of  imitation.  There  is  no  lack  of  In- 
teresting subjects  in  tbe  course  of  oar  national  history,  if  tho 
artist  have  but  the  requisite  amount  of  knowledge  and  taste 
to  turn  them  to  account.  A  still  wider  field  i*  open  for  the 
exorcise  of  hi*  art,  if  he  chooses  to  extend  hi*  views  to  the 
history  of  other  notions.  In  the  "Proscribed  Royalist," 
Mr.  M.lta.s  h,«  made  a  step  in  tbe  right  direction,  and  a 
very  long  step.  In  this  scene  there  is  as  ninth  meaning  ns 
Sniollet  would  have  taken  ten  pnsfi-s  to  express,  the  triumphs 
of  the  Roundheads,  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Royalists,  tho 
ranging  of  godly  soldiers  up  and  down  the  hind,  smiting  the 
men  of  Belial,  hip  and  thi^h,  wherever  they  met  with  them j 
trooper*  in  the  churches,  trooper*  in  the  old  mansion -bouses 
of  tho  sqnfrm,  Cromwell  in  the  Royal  palaces,  the  fierce  denun- 
ciation and  lougwindod  expounding*  of  the  sergeant,  in  places 
that  had  for  centuries  echoed  to  the  mildly  spiritual,  but  withal 
vapid  discourses  of  the  parson;  the  cavalier*,  beggars  in  foreign 
lands,  of  fbreipi  bounty— their  pride  humbled,  their  boasting 
brought  to  nought— their  prowess  held  in  no  more  esteem  than 
the  blows  of  a  child's  flail  on  sturdy  sheaves,  heirs  of  proud 
families  lurking  in  woods  and  fastnesses,  with  no  hope  and 
no  refuge,  save  in  the  instinctive  kindness  of  human  nature — 
the  love,  tha  pHy,  the  fidelity  of  those  who  knew  them  in 
better  days.  Do  you  mark  the  look  of  broken  pride,  of  du- 
appointed  hope,  of  crushed  ambition,  the  utter  despair  and 
prostration  which  dwells  in  tbe  poor  fugitive'*  fee,  as  ship- 
wrecked, worn-out,  shorn  of  his  fiery  recklessness  and  ardour, 
he  lurks  in  fear  and  trembling  ia  tins  hollow  trunk,  in  a  park, 
it  may  be,  where  he  once  was  the  gayest  of  the  guy,  tho 
glass  of  fashion  and  tbe  mould  of  form,  with  hi*  slashed 
doublet,  his  neat  hose,  hi*  clanking  spurs,  hi*  long  hair,  and 
waving  feather,  and  jaunty  swaggering  air  P  This  girl  was  a 
belle,  no  doubt,  in  peaceful  times,  a  gay  coquette,  who  broke 
hearts  by  the  score  and  ran  men  through  with  a  singlo 
glance ;  fickle,  coy,  and  hard  to  please.  The  storm  of  war  ha* 
rolled  across  the  land,  rousing  ft  thousand  bad  passions,  but  it 
has  swept  with  it  all  her  frivolity  and  vanity,  and  left  her  in 
tho  native  dignity  and  simplicity  of  pure  womanhood,  a  minister- 
ing angel,  visiting  tbe  captive  in  hi*  affliction,  and  cheering 
bis  heart  with  her  gentle  sympathy.  This  is  what  a  picture 
ought  to  be,  telling  many  things  and  suggesting  a  thousand 
more  ;  plnckiug  from  history  it*  flowers  of  romance,  setting  them 
in  a  vase  before  us  to  perfume  our  rooms  and  delight  our  sense*. 

AU  that  we  have  said  here  applies  in  an  equal  degree  to  a 
picture  entitled  the  "  Order  of  Release,"  a  touching  aoene  in  1746, 
txbibiUd  in  the  Academy  this  year. 
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WILSON'S  "MORNING." 


Wneos,  like  most  artists  of  bis  day,  commenced  bi*  career  by 
portrait  faulting;  bat,  unlike  mart  of  them,  early  abandoned  it  for 
landscapes,  and  pursued  the  new  branch  with  a  success  attained 
by  none  of  hU  contemporaries,  except  Gainsborough.  A  sketch 
scratched  on  the  window-pane,  while  waiting  one  morning  for 
Zecarelli,  the  artist,  to  beguile  tho  time,  revealed  hie  talent  and 
fixed  his  rotation.  Ue  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  had  bis 
memory  filled  with  image*  of  tho  glena,  waterfalls,  and  wild 
mountains  umoug  which  his  youth  had  been  passed.  Hi-  thus 
possessed,  if  Mr.  Raskin's  theory  be  true,  one  essential  (nulli- 
fication of  a  gToot  landscape  painter — •  store  uf  childish  iin- 
nd  a  mind  imbued  from  Infancy  with  the  lore  of 


He  had,  however,  terrible  diAcult 


to  contend  agaiiwt.  The 
taste  for  kuvdacapo  paintiug,  like  too  many  other  gtxxl  tastes  in 
,  bad  still  to  be  created.    Previously,  portraits  wore  all 


the  rnge.    Education  of  any  kind,  or  even  ordinary  refinement, 


and  those  whose  wealth  and  position  made  them  patrons  of 
art,  desired  paintings  of  (sees  rather  than  scenes,  partly  be- 
came the  former  flattered  their  vanity,  and  partly  because 
they  were  test  artifleial  fcr  netnre  to  coxae  m  fcr  much 
share  of  their  admiration.  Wilson  had  not,  therefore,  merely 
to  minister  to  tastes  already  fanned,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
artists  hut  to  crate  one.  The  task  was  indeed  difficult, 
and  no  roan  was  ever  worse  adapted  for  it  than  ho.  K»sc- 
water  was  then  a  commodity  fully  as  highly  prized  as  at  pre- 
sent. If  the  *<■»»  mead*  would  bo  taught  by  any  one,  it  should 
be  by  a  ma*  of  courtly  manners,  in  whom  no  trace  of  the 


the  Coast  of  Baiae,"  "The  Tiber  near  Rome-  "Temple  of 
Bacchus,"  "  Adrian's  Villa,''  and  "  Morning,"  of  which  we  give 
an  engraving,  Ac 

Wilson  was  only  saved  from  dying  in  complete  destitution 
by  an  unexpected  legacy,  which  he  did  not  long  survive  to 

to  the  taste  and  humanity  of  the 


tins, — coarse',  slovenly,  a  haunter  of  taverns,  a  lover  of  bois- 
terous mirth,  and  brusque  in  hit  manners,  landscape  painting 
did  not  grow  fashionable  in  his  hands.  A  residence  of  six 
years  abroad  enabled  him  to  study  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  and  imbue  ha  mind  with  the  pecuHAr  characteristics 
of  their  style.  Ou  hu  return  to  England  be  was  folly  prepared 
and  fully  competent  to  do  jnssiee  to  the  beauties  of  English 
scenery.  Ho  had  a  poet's  feeling  and  a  poet's  eye,  selected  hU 
ecenes  with  skill  and  judgment,  and  kn  fused  into  them  that  tender 
ideality  which  U  technically  called  -  lb*  seatimeot  of  the  scene." 


cible.  There  was  never  anything  tame  and  insipid  in  any  of  his 
works.  He  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  nature,  grew  greet 
with  her  grandeur,  sublime  with  her  sublimity,  pathetic  with 
her  tender  beauty.  "  Wilwo,"  says  Fnseli,  in  his  Discourses, 
"  observed  mature  iu  all  her  appearances,  and  had  a  characteristic 

nr-sx,  and  silent  evening  fights,  few  hare  equalled,  and  fewer 
excelled  luiu,  his  grandeur  k  ottener  allied  to  terror,  bustle,  and 
I'ouvulsi'  n,  than  to  cuimue.s  and  tranquillity.  He  is  uow  num- 
bered with  the  ebewicsof  the  art.  though  little  nu.r»  than  the 

the  apathy;  of  eoguoeeeuti,  the  euvy  at  rinds,  and  tho  neglect  of  a 
tasteless  public;  far  WBhuu.  whose  works  will  soou  command 
prices  as  pruud  ss>  those  of  Claude,  Poussin,  or  Elxheimer,  re- 
sembled tho  last  mot*  in  his  iiue,  and  lived  and  died  nearer  to 
indigence  than  eassv* 

His  scenes  are  mostly  fanciful,  a  few  only  being  representa- 
tions of  existing  reality,  and  they  are  scattered,  as  they  should 
be,  through  private  galleries  and  public  rooms.  They  wore 
so  little  admired  during  his  lifetime,  that  they  were  not 
bought  up  by  tho  connoisseurs;  so  that  a  greater  number  of 
them  are  thus  open  to  public  inspection  than  if  this  had 
been  tho  ease.  The  mention  of  the  names  of  some  of  those 
upon  which  his  fame  principally  rents  may  bo  useful — "The 
Death  of  Niobc,"  "  Phaeton,"  "  Morning,"  "  View  of  Rome," 
"  Villa  of  Mmcenus  at  Tivoli,"  "  Caledon  and  Amelia,"  "  View 
on  tho  River  Po,"  "Apollo  and  the  Seasons,"  "Meleager 
•Cicero  at  hi.  Villa,"  "Lake  Narni"  "View  on 


ART  AS  IT  IS. 


Oss  of  the  many  advantages  of  peace  undoubtedly  is,  that  it  re- 
calls men  to  the  study  of  all  that  is  elevated  and  refined  in  art, 
and  tho  result  is,  humanity  becomes  elevated  and  refined,  not 
merely  is 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  s  joy  for  svsr." 

Not  merely  is  the  eye  delighted  and  the  taste  gratified,  but  the 
heart  of  man  is  softened,  his  creed  becomes  more  catholic,  Us  life 
more  pore,  and  thus  the  cause  of  human  progress  is  advanced.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  tor  idle  purposes  we  propose  to  glance  at  the  ar- 
tistic world  as  it  at  present  appears.  It  concerns  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race ;  ita  prosperity  is  connected  with  emi  oven.  If  it 
declines,  it  speaks  ill  for  us -if  it  flourish.*,  the  reverse  is  de- 
noted. Wo  shall  find  it  active  and  full  of  life. 
In  the  way  of  pointing  we  may  state  that  Mr.  M.  M.  Ward  has 
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at  tho 
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Fine 


received  authority  from 
to   commence  at    once   on  a  second  illustration 
history  for  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,"  as  a 

the  "  Execution  of  Montrose, 


Royal  Academy  exhibition  this  year.  The  story  which  Mr.  Ward 
U  to  telL  is  the  "  Sleep  of  Argyll,"  and  lias  be«n  painted  before. 
It  rests  on  tho  authority  of  Wood  row,  and  has  been  copied  and 
commented  on  by  Pox,  in  his  noble  fragment  of  English  history. 
The  subject  of  Mr.  Ward's  piece  is  the  Argyll  who  wse  executed 
in  the  reign  of  James  II.  It  is  said  that  a  few  hours  befcre  his 
execution,  he  was  found  sleeping  aa  a  child,  by  wa  of  the  lords 
of  the  council,  his  bitter,  and  unscrupulous  enemy.  TV  sight 
made  a  strong  impression  npon  him,  and  the  incident  is  one 
well  fitted  for  the  canvas.  It  will  make  a  noble  picture  for 
the  stately  pabtce  it  it  to  adorn.     From   new  pietuxes  tho 

take  it  most  of  oUr  readers  are  acquuintssTwith  the  «  Roar 
Hunt"  by  Velasquez.  A  tew  years  ago,  Mr.  Lesser,  the 
eminent  fruit  painter,  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Keyssr,  of  the 
National  Gallery,  to  restore  this  picture.  Mr.  Lane*,  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  thus  described  the  i 
in  the  picture  of  the  -  Boar  Hani,-*  which  he  wan 
to  repair.  "One  portion  of  the  picture  on  the  right  hand,  as 
large  as  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  was  entirely  hart;  in  hart,  more 
than  half  the  picture  luul  to  ha  restored."  Mr.  La: ice  confowH-d 
that  hu  had  not  seen  the  pictnre  before  it  waa  damaged,  and 
that  he  had  ao  plate  to  aid  bim  in  hs>  restoration.  It  is  clear 
that  this  attempt  was  uioat  injudicious  and  absurd.  Tet  Mr. 
Lance  »  scarcely  to  be  blamed:  ho  waa  iawtr  acted  by  tho 
keeper  of  the  National  t«lWry.  If  he  hud  sot  dotts  in,  some 
one  ehso  would.  The  srtwt's  pot  must  boil  as  well  a*  thnt  of 
other  men. 

Mr.  Wind™,  of  Tottenham,  ha*  lately  been  fortunate 
enough  to  realise  no  leas  than  3,350  guineas  for  five  moderate- 
aiaed  pictures  by  Turner,  which  are  pronounced  by  critics  to 
bo  far  from  the  most  successful  productions  of  that  artist. 
Very  different  was  the  sale  of  the  Standisb,  Spanish,  and 
other  pictures,  where  monks,  nod  nuns,  and  martyrs,  were 
sokl  "a*  cheap  aa  stinking  mackeroL"  The  gem  of  the 
collection  waa  the  portrait  of  the  Infinite  "Don  Halthasar," 
which  was  knocked  dowu  amid  tho  applause  of  tho  room  rbr 
K3U0  guineas.  The  portrait  was  painted  about  tho  year  1633, 
not  long  after  the  return  of  Velasquez  from  Italy,  and  in  his 
delicate  flesh  and  curly 
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truly  infantine  ;  the  picture  is  in  excellent  condition.    By  of  submitting  to  those  who  Could  gee  and  feel,  bat  not  read, 

some  it  wu  laid  to  bo  purchased  for  the  National  Gallery ;  by  a  faithful  matter-of-fact  impersonation  of  the  Spanish  faith — 

others,  for  Baron  Rothschild ;  by  others,  and  we  believe  cor-  of  the  monk  and  the  taint — the  legend  and  the  gospel,  which 

reetly,  for  Lord  Normanton.    Large  as  the  snm  is,  the  picture  the  church  deemed  tit  for  the  nation's  belief."    One  other 

is  worth  it ;  for,  after  all,  the  real  value  of  a  painting  is  what  thing  has  also  been  taught  us — the  grave  and  masculine  chs- 

it  will  bring  at  Messrs.  Christie's,  and  the  fortunate  possessor  racter  of  Spanish  art.    It  sought  not  to  please  or  flatter — to 


/•«.>  Jr. »  k  v  f . 


KOHNIXG.     FROM  A  rAIJCTl.VO  BY  UICUARD  WILfO.V. 

will  have  added  to  Lis  gallery  a  specimen  such  as  can  only  fall  in  with  the  idle  fashion  of  the  hour — to  pander  to  the  eflemi- 
bo  rivalled  by  the  Queen  of  Spain.  The  sale  just  concluded  nate  and  voluptuous.  It  wsi  destined  not  for  the  drawing-room, 
has  been  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  art  with  us.  A  new  but  the  altar — not  for  man's  pleasure,  but  for  Ood's  glory — to 
school  has  been  introduced  to  us — a  school  neither  political,  build  up  men  for  the  life  that  is  to  come — not  to  make  pleasant 
nor  idenl,  nor  imaginative,  nor  seductive,  but  a  school  having  to  them,  or  deck  with  flowers  the  life  that  now  is — that  soon  shall 
few  rivals  "  fur  intense  devotional  expression,  for  its  power     have  past  away. 
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PAUL  BKIL. 


It  hag  been  for  n  long  time  believed,  that  those  immortal 
artists,  wIiokc  names  preside  over  an  epoch  in  history,  were 
brought  forth,  all  at  once,  from  the  womb  of  humanity, 
without  ancestors,  without  filiation,  if  we  may  so  speak — like 
Venus  issuing  from  the  agitated  waves.  Never  was  belief 
more  widely  diffused  of  old,  and  yet  never  was  belief  more 


false.  Humanity,  productive  and  powerful  as  she  is,  cannot 
improvise  a  great  man.  A  long  gestation,  a  series  of  progres- 
sive transformations,  are  necessary  to  produce  one  of  those  bril- 
liant geniuses  whose  glory  effaces  the  remembrance  of  the  slow 
and  successive  efforts  which  had  been  made  before  their  time. 
Between  Giotto  and  Raphael  there  appeared  a  long  line  of 
Vol.  L 


able  painters,  who  needed  but  to  hive  been  born  two  centuries 
later  to  have  earned  also  the  surname  of  divine. 

In  landscape,  as  in  historical  painting,  we  find  the  same 
sequence,  the  same  phenomena ;  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of 
a  Claude,  or  a  Poussin,  many  generations  of  artists  had  to  toil, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  at  the  fuot  of  the  pedestal  on  which  they 
were  to  mount ;  a  crowd  of  pointers  from  Germany  and  Hol- 
land had  to  learn  how  to  combine  the  simple  love  of  nature, 
innate  in  the  people  of  the  north,  with  the  ideal  sentiment  of 
the  beautiful  bestowed  on  the  Italians.  From  the  mystic  mar- 
riage of  northern  and  southern  Europe,  the  gTeat  Poussin 
was  born. 

Amongst  those  artists  who  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  great 
landscape  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  is  ono 
whose  name  and  works  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity — 
Paul  Bril.  The  Venetian  and  Flemish  schools  dispute,  it  is 
true,  the  honour  of  having  originated  landscape  painting. 
Although  history  seems  to  certify  that  Giorgionc  and  Titian 
were  the  first  who  thought  of  treating  the  landscape  as  the 
principal  part  of  a  picture,  and  thus  to  justify  the  pretensions 
of  the  Venetians,  it  is,  nevertheless,  allowable  to  believe  that 
Flanders  was  the  cradle  of  the  most  ancient  landscape  painters. 
Such,  in  fact,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  Baldinucci  himself. 
We  must  also  add,  that  the  grave  and  sentimental  character  of 
the  northerns  leads  them  to  the  contemplation  of  the  external 
world.  At  the  time  when  Europe  emerged  from  the  long  bar- 
barism of  the  middle  ages,  they  were  the  first  to  awaken  to  a 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  Besides  all  this,  light,  which 
plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  all  landscapes,  nowhere  exhibits 
effects  so  striking  as  in  the  stormy  countries  of  the  north. 
There  the  sun  tears  open  the  clouds  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  and  inundates  one  half  of  the  landscape  with  his  rays, 
while  the  other  half  remains  plunged  in  silent  shade ;  there 
the  clouds  assume  tints  so  varied  that  the  painter  may  study 
in  them  the  most  curious  gradations  of  tone. 

One  thing  is  certain— the  first  painter,  to  cultivate  land- 
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scape  painting  exclusively,  who  afterwards  attained  to  any 
celebrity,  waa  Paul  Bril  the  Fleming.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
marked, that  thus  painter  lired  constantly  in  Italy ;  and  we 
shall  see,  by  the  history  of  his  life,  that  his  genius  was  de- 
veloped under  the  two-fold  influence  of  the  instincts  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  his  native  country,  and  of  the  gTeat 
models  which  he  found  in  the  country  of  his  adoption.  He 
was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1550.  •  He  studied  when  very  young 
under  Daniel  Worulmans,  painter,  unknown  to  fame.  If  we 
are  to  believe  Karl  Van  Mander,  he  shewed  at  first  but  little 
docility  in  learning  his  art,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  had 
given  no  sign  of  the  possession  of  genius.  As  he  was  obliged 
to  support  himself  by  his  labour,  he  painted  in  water  colours 
harpsichords  and  those  three-stringed  lyres  that  were  called 
punfcras.  Painting  was  then  chiefly  employed  for  purposes  of 
ornamentation.  All  the  furniture  in  Italy,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  were 
adorned  with  paintings.  Desco,  a  Florentine,  and  Starnina  in 
Spain,  excelled  in  this  branch  of  art.t  Gaddi  Orengua  and 
Giotto  himself  painted  casmu, —little  boxes  for  containing 
wedding  presents.  Although  Paul  Bril  performed  this  sort 
of  work  with  great  facility,  he  had  great  difliculty  in  making 
out  a  livelihood.  Necessity,  and  the  desire  of  seeing  new 
countries,  and  natural  restlessness  of  disposition,  made  him 
leave  Antwerp  early;  he  set  out  for  Breda.  His  parents, 
who  were  already  suffering  from  the  absence  of  their  eldest 
son,  Mathew,  soon  recalled  him  to  his  native  town.  The 
reports  which  reached  him.  however,  of  the  success  which 
had  attended  his  brother  Mathew  in  Italy,  revived  his 
desire  to  follow  liim,  and  he  took  flight  one  fine  morning, 
when  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  to  realise  his  dream  of 
Italy.  Ho  stopped,  however,  some  months  at  Lyons  beforo 
crossing  the  Alps.  D'Argenvillc  informs  us  that  Paul  Bril 
studied  there  under  an  unknown  master,  but  that  the  instruc- 
tions ho  received  were  not  by  any  means  useless.  His  colour- 
ing was  improved,  and  he  acquired  a  firmer  and  more  vigorous 
style. 

On  his  arrival  at  Home,  he  found  his  brother,  who  had 
been  resident  there  for  many  years,  engaged  in  executing  the 
great  works  at  the  Vatican,  which  had  been  committed  to  him 
by  Gregory  XIII.  During  the  life  of  the  latter,  Pf.ul  laboured 
with  his  brother,  and  assisted  him  in  finishing  the  psintings 
and  decoration  upon  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  great 
gallery  and  apartments  of  the  pontifical  palace.  He  then 
showed  so  much  ability,  that,  on  the  death  of  Mathew,  which 
took  place  in  1&H4,  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  the  successor  of  Gregory 
XIII  ,  confided  to  hiin  the  task  of  co  npleting  what  his  brother 
had  begun.'  From  this  moment,  Paul  Brills  reputation  was 
established,  and  ever  after  continued  to  increase  during  the 
whole  course  of  a  long  and  laborious  life.  Popes  Sixtus  V., 
Clement  VIII.,  Paul  V.,  Ac.  employed  him  in  a  great 
number  of  important  works.  There  is  still  at  Rome  a  large 
composition  which  he  painted  in  1602,  in  the  splendid  dining- 
hall  constructed  by  Clement  VIII.,  in  which  St.  Clement,  the 
patron  of  this  pope,  may  be  seen  bound  to  an  anchor  and  cast 
into  the  sea.  The  picture  contains  an  area  of  not  less  than 
sixty-tight  Roman  palms,  or  about  fifty-nine  feet.  The 
ceilings  of  the  two  staircases,  beside  the  Scala  Santa,  near  St. 
John  of  Lateran,  were  also  adorned  by  two  large  frescoes,  the 
work  of  Ids  pencil.  The  one  represents  Jonas  being  swallowed 
by  the  whale,  and  in  the  other  the  prophet  appears  lying  on 

•  Baldinucri  (rives  1.JS4  as  the  date  of  his  birth  ;  btit  this  is  an 
error,  <u  he  himself  shows,  by  informing  us  that  Paul  Hril  followed 
up  the  labours  of  his  brother,  who  died  in  this  vtryyear.  Van 
Mander  and  Sundrart  both  fix  the  birth  of  Paul  Dril  in  the  year 

t  "  La-nri's  Live*  of  the  I'sintcrs,"  Vol  I.,  p.  40. 

X  H  »t  be  true  that  Paul  Bril  owed  his  selcelioti  to  succeed  his 
brother  to  Sixtus  V.,oyear  must  be  added  to  the  date  of  Mathew's 
death,  for  Sixtus  V.  did  not  a«ceii.l  lb*  pontitit-al  tblone  till  \  W>. 
If.  on  the  cotitniry.  Mathew  died  in  1581,  it  i«  Oregorv  III.  who 
nr.i-t  have  accorded  to  l'aul  the  fuvours  which  had  been  bestowed 
ujuii  his  brother. 


the  shore  after  issuing  from  the  fish's  belly.  The  mere 
enumeration  of  all  the  landscapes  which  he  painted  for  the 
pontifical  palace,  and  the  various  convents  and  churches  at 
Rome,  would  of  itself  form  a  catalogue  of  some  length. 
Baldinucci  informs  us,  that  immediately  after  Mathew's  death, 
Paul  Bril  was  employed  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  day  to 
paint  the  scenery  in  the  background  of  their  pictures,  because 
none  knew  how  so  well  as  he  to  set  off  a  historical  fact  by  the 
addition  of  a  beautiful  landscape. 

Paul  Bril  far  surpassed  his  brother  Mathew.  The  latter 
retained  to  the  last  the  hard  and  stiff  Flemish  manner  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  was  distinguished 
by  the  harmony  of  his  colouring,  the  lightness  of  his  touch, 
and  the  great  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  all  his  compositions. 
These  qualities,  however,  did  not  show  themselves  until  the 
second  period  of  his  artistic  career.  In  fact,  there  appears  so 
wide  a  difference  between  his  earlier  works  and  those  executed 
in  his  manhood  and  old  age,  that  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  he  altered  his  style  after  having  teen  the  works 
of  Titian  and  Annibal  Carrachi.  That  he  was  improved  by 
the  study  of  these  great  masters  is  quite  possible ;  but  if  a 
profound  sentiment  of  reality,  and  the  genius  with  which  heaven 
had  gifted  him,  had  not  taught  him  faithfully  to  represent 
nature,  the  example  of  other  painters  would  never  have  given 
him  originality.  Before  he  saw  Titian  and  Carrachi,  he  had 
seen  the  country,  he  had  seen  ihe  Alps  — these  were  his 
masters.  "  The  Alps,"  says  Hsgedorn,  "  taught  Paul  Bril  and 
his  brother  Matliew  how  to  treat  landscape.  They  awakened 
in  the  mind  of  the  ultramontane  artists  the  taste  for  choosing 
beautiful  countries,  and  of  looking  at  the  rich  points  of  view, 
as  the  chief  objects  of  the  painting."  In  tho  scries  of  sixty 
engravings  of  the  works  of  his  master,  Paul  Bril,  which 
Nicwland  has  left  us,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  justice  of  this 
observation.  The  grandeur  of  the  lines,  the  depth  of  tho 
horizon,  the  vivid  appearanco  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
various  accidents  of  the  ground,  all  remind  us  of  a  moun- 
tainous region. 

There  arc  few  subjects  in  landscape  which  Paul  Bril  has  not 
touched.  In  his  works  we  meet  at  one  time  with  rural  scenes, 
clear  rivers  whose  water  turns  the  wheel  of  a  mill  over- 
shadowed by  huge  trees,  shepherds  driving  their  flocks  down 
hollow  and  picturesque  declivities ;  at  another,  cascades  and 
torrents  flowing  between  high  mountains  covered  with  firs,  and 
sweeping  away  trees  and  rocks  in  their  impetuous  course  (in 
this  way  he  traces  the  route  to  Everdingen  and  Uuysdael) ;  at 
another,  a  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  sea  is  breaking  gently, 
as  in  a  picture  of  Van  de  Veldc  ;  and  sometimes  rays  of  the 
sun  gleaming  across  clouds— a  phenomenon  which  the  great 
Ruysdael  knew  how  to  render  with  so  much  feeling.  Bril's 
animals  arc  in  general  coarse  and  rude  looking,  and  display 
few  traces  of  painstaking  or  elaboration.  It  is  evident  that  he 
had  not  studied  their  anatomy,  and  had  not  acquired  the  art 
of  rendering  correctly  cither  the  wool  and  hair  which  forms 
their  covering,  or  the  grace  and  simplicity  of  their  attitudes. 
The  living  beings  of  his  landscape,  his  figures,  were  those 
trees—of  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  contrast  the  profiles,  to 
round  off  the  tufted  heads,  to  vary  the  forms,  the  masses,  and 
the  outline,  indicating  by  this  variety  the  diversity  of  the 
species.  His  favourite  tree  was  the  oak  with  knotted  trunk, 
the  foliage  strongly  emphasised,  and  the  colour  dark  green. 
He  never  fails  to  surround  it  with  ivy  :  this  graceful  parasite 
creeps  from  the  base  of  the  trunk,  which  it  covers  with  verdure, 
till  it  entwines  itself  amongst  the  highest  branches,  and  then 
falls  back  amongst  tho  leaves  in  loose  and  flexible  lianes.  By 
this  alone  a  picture  of  Paul,  Bril's  may  always  be  recognised. 
He  never  paints  an  oak  which  does  not  bear  the  sacred 
mistlctre  in  its  knotty  arms.  His  water  is  beautiful  and 
transparent ;  his  rocks  firm,  well  broken,  wild,  and  abrupt. 

This  painter,  who  had,  in  a  great  degree,  to  create  the  art 
of  landscape  painting,  and  who  was  the  first,  according  to 
Hsgedorn,  to  think  of  lowering  the  horieon,  to  which  his 
predecessors  had  given  too  great  elevation,  and  who  thus  gave 
truth  to  the  landscape  by  presenting  us  with  the  spectacle  of 
nature  such  as  ahc  appears  to  us  from  the  ground  on  which 
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we  stand,  and  not  a*  we  see  her  from  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain  or  the  car  of  a  balloon,— thi»  painter  of  genius  wan 
able,  when  his  talents  had  reached  their  height,  to  execute 
work*  which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  "Pan  and  Syrinx," 
"  Duck  Shooting,"  "  Diana  followed  by  her  Nymphs," 
"  Diana  discoTering  the  weakness  of  Calieto,"  are  some  cf  his 
<htf*-<Cai  rre  If  you  want  to  have  the  idea  of  profound 
solitude  —of  virgin  nature,  where  the  vegetation  is  as  luxuriant 
as  in  the  forests  of  America— where  the  penetrating  odour  of 
tho  verdure  intoxicates  you— stand  for  a  moment  before  the 
picture  which  represents  "Duck  Shooting."  No  one  has 
better  understood  or  better  translated  the  exsct  force  and 
beauty  of  the  Latin  word  frondo»u».  To  the  right,  two 
enormous  oaks,  covered  with  ivy,  as  Paul  Bril  loved  to  depict 
them,  serve  as  a  set-off  to  the  background  of  the  picture,  in 
which  we  perccivo  a  river  overshadowed  by  trees  which  the 
light  caresses,  the  farthest  off  being  put  in  their  place  by  the 
interposition  of  a  light  vapour.  How  skilfully  they  arc 
grouped !  Their  position  betrays  all  the  undulations  of  the 
soil  on  which  they  flourish ;  their  summits  are  reflected  in  the 
water.  Grass,  reeds,  plants  of  every  kind,  grow  on  these 
charming  banks ;  the  lasy  cattle  plunge  into  the  midst  of 
them,  and  there,  up  to  their  shoulders,  remain  immoveable. 
What  pure  air,  what  freshness,  what  silence,  under  that  arch 
formed  by  the  young  trees  to  the  right !  And,  nevertheless, 
two  hunters  have  made  their  way  into  this  quiet  retreat ; 
already  one  of  them  is  taking  aim  at  the  ducks  that  are 
disporting  th<mselve*  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  An  un- 
expected report  will  soon  awaken  the  sleeping  echoes,  and 
destruction  mark  the  presence  of 'man.  These  figures  arc  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Annibal  Carrachi. 

The  most  admirable  feature  in  this  painting,  as  in  most  of 
Paul  Bril's  landscapes,  is  his  distances.  The  lightness  of 
his  touch  in  the  backgrounds  is  marvellous  ;  that  transparent 
and  bluish  gauxe,  that  the  atmosphere  seems  to  spread  over 
distant  objects,  particularly  in  mountainous  regions,  is  found 
in  all  his  paintings.  It  floats  on  the  top  of  the  trees,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hills,  on  the  azure  of  the  sky,  and  covers  every 
object  with  a  poetic  indistinctness,  and  all  the  while  the 
objects  in  the  foreground  are  rendered  with  a  readiness,  liveli- 
ness, and  freedom  often  verging  on  crudity.  Paul  Bril  devote* 
his  whole  genius  to  the  representation  of  this  wonderful  effect 
of  nature.  In  the  foreground  of  his  compositions,  he  usually 
places  to  the  right  or  left  large  trees  plunged  in  shade,  which 
make  his  horizons  retreat  out  of  sight  bathed  in  vaporous 
light.  Paul  Bril  had  dimly  foreseen  those  admirable  perspec- 
tives which  Claude  Lorrain  has  flooded  with  golden  sunlight. 
The  former  had  less  brilliancy  and  less  life.  It  is  Alpine 
nature ;  it  is  landscape  seen  between  high  mountains,  whose 
shadows  maintain  perpetual  freshness.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  under  the  burning  sun  of  Italy  that  Claude  received  tho 
splendid  revelation  of  his  genius.  Nevertheless,  we  are  far 
from  asserting  that  Paul  Bril  was  equal  to  I.orrain  ;  but  still 
the  elder  master  has  sometimes  attained  to  such  perfection, 
that  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  the  works  of  the  Fleming 
attributed  to  the  Frenchman.  M.  Waagen  found  at  Blenheim 
House  a  small  landscape  attributed  to  Claude,  which  he  took 
for  a  Paul  Bril.  He  was  not  far  mistaken  after  all,  for  Claude 
was  the  pupil  of  Augustin  Tussi,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Bril. 

In  those  works  in  which  Bril  has  risen  to  the  full  height  of 
his  genius,  there  is  a  remarkable  mixture  of  Italian  style  and 
Flemish  simplicity.  In  "  Diana  and  Calisto,"  "  Pan  and 
Syrinx,"  appear  already  the  splendid  arrangement,  the  broad 
and  harmonious  line*,  and  the  choice  of  trees  and  sites,  pecu- 
liar to  the  historic  landscape.  In  other  compositions  Paul 
Bril  has  given  us  triumphal  arches,  temples,  edifices,  marked 
by  reminiscences  of  Roman  and  Athenian  urrhitecture.  The 
ideal  of  beauty,  which  antiquity  had  handed  down  to  the  Italy 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  which  inspired  the 
painting  and  sculpture  of  that  period,  then  commenced  to 
exercise  some  influence  upon  landscapes  also.  As  soon  as  the 
Greek  temple  or  the  Roman  aqueduct  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  scene,  it  aeesn*  as  if  nature  should  assimilate  herself  to 


the  calm  regularity  of  these  rows  of  elegant  columns,  to  the 
stem  boldness  displayed  by  these  arches.  Paul  Bril  was  the 
first  to  seek  in  nature  this  antique  ideal,  and  it  was  his  linger 
which  pointed  out  to  Poussin  the  road  to  immortality.  But 
if  Paul  Bril  had  some  presentiment  of  the  heroic  landscape, 
he  did  not  altogether  lose  the  simple  and  true  sentiment  of 
nature,  by  which  the  Flemish  painters  have  been  generally 
distinguished— the  more  modern  idea  of  reality,  by  which 
man  does  not  seek  to  arrange  nature  according  to  his  views  or 
philosophy,  but  is  content  with  the  humble  contemplation  of 
her  beauties,  surrenders  himself  wholly  to  her  influence, 
and  asks  in  exchange  the  secret  of  her  mysterious  poetry. 
Although  Bril's  remembrance  of  his  native  land  £rew  fainter 
the  longer  his  stay  in  Italy  and  the  older  he  became,  there  is. 
nevertheless,  not  one  of  his  works  in  which  some  traces  of  it 
are  not  to  bo  found.  He  always  manages,  even  in  those 
paintings  which  bear  most  marks  of  attention  to  style,  to 
introduce  some  quiet  nook,  some  arch  of  verdure,  some 
spring  bubbling  up  through  broken  rocks,  in  which  nature  is 
revealed  in  her  chaste  and  graceful  nudity.  It  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  not  only  that  Claude  and  Poussin  descend  from  Paul 
Bril,  but  that  the  naturalist  school  if  we  may  use  the  phrase 
— of  the  Low  Countries  ought  to  recognise  him,  if  not  as  a 
master,  at  least  as  a  precursor. 

8ueh  was  the  reputation  which  Paul  Bril  enjoyed  at  Rome, 
that  the  cardinals  and  Roman  nobles  disputed  with  the  popes 
for  the  time  which  he  spent  in  trdibui  ratimnis.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  frescoes,  all  the  paintings  on 
canvas  and  copper,  which  he  executed  for  the  different 
churches,  chapels,  and  monuments  of  Rome,  or  sold  to  private 
individuals.  No  one  thought  of  decorating  his  palace  or 
gallery  with  a  landscape  from  the  pencil  of  this  master,  who 
was  not  prepared  to  spend  more  than  one  hundred  dutats  in 
acquiring  it.  This  was  the  price  of  his  sraalk st  works,  and  it 
was  not  every  one  who  could  obtain  them  even  at  this  price. 
His  contemporaries  with  justice  placed  the  greatest  value  upon 
thoso  of  his  landscapes  which  represented  scenes  in  the  country 
round  Rome,  in  which  the  nobility  extolled  the  exact  fidelity 
with  which  the  artist  rendered  the  monuments,  the  trees,  and 
the  fading  outline  of  the  hills ;  but  they  admired  above  all  his 
truth  in  detail,  and  the  breadth  in  the  masses  of  his  foliage. 
In  the  latter,  in  particular,  he  surpassed  all  his  predecessors 
and  we  might  almost  add  that  he  has  never  been  equalled 
since.  His  predecessors  have  been  able  to  give  more  graci* 
and  naturalness— if  we  may  uso  the  word— to  their  trees ;  but 
none  knew  so  well  aa  he  how  to  indicate,  by  the  drawing  of 
the  leave*  and  the  touch  of  the  trunks,  the  difference  of 
species ;  by  the  undulations  of  the  top,  or  the  inclination  of 
the  stem,  the  nature  of  the  ground  concealed  beneath.  Woods, 
when  seen  from  on  high,  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
which  overlooks  them,  have  Ihe  appearance  of  a  sea  of 
verdure,  which  the  breere  skims  over  or  raises  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  Paul  Bril  noticed  and  painted  this  phenomenon 
with  surprising  ability. 

He  diod  at  Rome,  on  the  7th  of  October,  162C,  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the 
Anima.  His  last  works  show  great  finish,  and  perhaps  the 
example  of  Adam  Klsheymcr,  who  was  at  Rome  about  thia 
period,  had  some  influence  upon  the  last  efforts  of  his  genius. 
Among  the  chef$.d*a-uert  of  this  period  of  his  career  is  a 
small  landscape  on  marble,  possessing  the  utmost  mellowness 
of  touch-  It  seems  that  his  hand,  instead  of  growing  heavy 
as  he  grew  older,  became  lighter  and  firmer  ;  so  that  he  wus 
able  to  etch  (a  process  just  then  coming  into  use),  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  several  landscapes,  in  which  he  gave  full 
scope  to  hi*  imagination. 

Bril's  reputation  caused  disciples  to  resort  to  him  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  He  had  many  pupils,  among  whom  were 
William  Niewland  and  Augustin  Tassi,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  Spierings,  Balthaaar  Louvers,  and  Cornelius 
Vroom.  Augustin  Taasi  and  Niewland  bore,  one  to  Italy  and 
France,  and  the  otlier  to  Holland,  the  tradition  of  Bril's 
genius.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  Claude  Lorrain 
was  the  pupil  of  Tassi. 
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Paul  Bril,  then,  was  the  head  of  that  generation  of  great 
landscape  painters  who  immortalized  the  art  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Thla  ia  no  doubtful  title  to  glory;  but  he  ha« 
others,  and  nothing  proves  it  better  than  to  see  his  name 
shining  at  the  side  of  the  illustrious  names  of  so  many  im- 
mortal disciples.  How  was  it  that  the  light  of  his  genius  was 
not  eclipsed  by  such  a  blase  of  splendour  as  is  reflected  from 


way. 

Sandrart  makes  mention,  also,  of  a  large  engraving  com- 
posed  of  ruins  and  figures. 

Many  able  artists  have  engraved  Paul  Bril's  works,  amongst 
others,  the  Sadelers,  C.  Guile,  Hollar,  D.  Custos,  A.  J.  Pren- 
ner,  Vorstermann,  Hondius,  Madeleine  de  Pass,  and  Niew- 


theirs  ?  Because  his  was  truly  original— because  with  extra- 
ordinary good  fortune  he  united  the  strong  and  simple  powiTB 
of  observation  of  the  Flemings  with  the  elegance  and  nobility 
of  the  Italians— because  his  works  possess  at  the  same  time 
ingenuity  and  grandeur,  that  is  not  found,  in  the  same 
degree,  at  least,  in  those  who  have  followed  and  surpassed 
him.  Bril  has  etched  several  of  his  own  drawings  with  great 
skill. 

1.  "  A  Landscape,"  adorned  with  ruins  and  buildings,  in 
which  is  represented  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

2.  "The  Angel  ordering  young  Tobias  to  take  the  flsh 
from  the  water." 

3.  '*  A  Marine  view."  Shepherds  in  the  foreground  ;  in  the 
middle  a  town  in  the  distance,  and  beyond  it  the  sea  with 
ships. 

4.  Another  "  Marine  view ;"  in  the  foreground  a  large 
vessel  lying  in  the  roadstead  at  anchor,  and  in  the  background 
a  rock,  crowned  by  a  fortress. 

These  four  are  found  in  the  series  engraved  by  William 
Niewland. 

6  and  6.  Two  "  Landscapes;"  marked— Pauhjs  Bril  ixv. 

RT  »BC.     VlCENXO  CBNOI  PORMIS  RoMAR. 

7.  "View  from  the  Coast  of  the  Campagna,"  with  build- 
ings  and  rocks.    P.  Bril,  fbc.  1590. 


land,  who  has  engraved  a  series  of  sixty.  Nearly  all  the 
public  galleries  of  Europe  contain  some  of  his  works.  In  the 
Louvro  there  arc  seven — "Duck  Shooting,"  with  figures  by 
Annibal  Oarrachi,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving ;  "  Diana 
and  her  Nymphs,"  which  we  also  reproduce,  and  four  other 
landscapes.  These  pointings  have  been  valued,  the  flint  at 
£80;  the  second  at  £120;  and  the  others  at  £60,  £40,  £32 
respectively.  Munich  possesses  two ;  Dresden  the  same 
number ;  Amsterdam,  one  only ;  Berlin,  three  or  four ;  the 
Museo  del  Rcy,  at  Madrid,  four  also. 

In  Blenheim  House,  there  is  a  very  fine  one,  which  long 
passed  for  a  Claude.  The  "  Tower  of  Babel"  is  at  Corsam 
House,  in  the  possession  of  the  Methuen  family.  Thero  is, 
also,  a  very  fine  landscape  at  Castle  Howard,  the  scat  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle. 

At  Rome,  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Pope's  palace,  there  is  a 
large  landscape  in  fresco,  more  than  sixty  feet  long,  repre- 
senting St.  Clement  fastened  to  an  anchor  and  cast  into  the 
sea ;  in  another,  six  landscapes,  representing  the  finest  con- 
vents in  the  papal  states.  Bril  also  painted  on  the  ceilings  of 
the  two  staircases,  beside  the  Scala  Santa,  near  St.  John  of 
Lateran,  the  story  of  Jonas ;  the  "  Landscape  representing  the 
Creation  of  the  World,"  is  at  Monte  Cavallo ;  at  St.  Vitae 
thero  arc  ten  landscapes,  and  at  St.  Cecilia  one  on  the  ceiling. 
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There  arc  a  great  number  of  Bill's  paintings  at  the  palace  of 
Fontainebleau.  The  artist*  who  have  painted  the  figures  in 
most  of  his  works  are,  A.  Carrachi,  Josepin,  Rottenhamer, 
&c.  Hi'  -has  left  behind  him  some  drawings  Terr  ably 
executed  with  the  pen  and  a  wash  of  bistre  or  Indian  ink, 
upon  which  he  passed  hatchings  in  every  direction. 

Bxfl'l  works  have  rarely  made  their  appearance  at  public 


■ales,  but  whenever  they  have  done  so,  they  have  fetched 
tolerably  good  prices.  We  liave  found  neither  mark*  nor 
signature  upon  any  of  them.    His  etchings  arc  marked  thus — 

VaututBrillnuxit' 


DVCK    SIIOOTIXO.  -  FROM   A   PAINTIHG   IV   TAI  L  HHtL. 


ALBERT  DURER. 


"  Here,  when  »rt  »u  itill  religion,  with  a  simple,  reverent  hi  art. 
Lived  and  laboured  Alhrctht  Durrr,  the  crangcli»t  of  art ; 
Here,  in  lilcucc  and  iu  sorrow ,  toiling  Mill  with  bu«y  hand. 
Like  an  emigrant  he  wandered,  seeking  for  the  Better  Land 
I'.mijmi  it  is  the  inscription  on  the  tomHutonc  where  he  lies ; 
Dead  111'  i»  not.  but  depnrtrd, — fur  the  ;>rii»t  in  u-r  diw, 
Fairer  seems  the  anrient  eity,  and  the  sunshine  seem*  more  fair. 
That  he  once  hat  trod  its  pavement,  that  he  once  has  breathed 
it«  air!" 


Thus  sings  the  poet  of  a  great  natir.n,  whicb,  when  Albert 
Durer  was  living  and  labouring,  was  not  in  existence.  In 
what  he  savs  he  but  echoes  the  sentiments  of  all  Europe. 
There  is  none  who  does  not  reverence  Germany  for  having 
produced  such  a  man  —  none  who  does  not  love  art  more 
because  he  was  one  of  her  disciples.  The  mere  mention  of 
his  name  awakens  in  our  minds  the  strangest  ideas,  and  opens 
to  our  view  the  perspective  of  a  new  world.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
a  calling  up  of  all  the  dreams  of  Germ  Any.  Mysterious  shapes 
appear  to  us  at  first  indistinctly,  looming  through  a  mist. 
Here,  an  unknown  cavalier  makes  his  way  among  rocks  and 
leafless  trees,  followed  by  a  demon  with  outstretched  claws, 
and  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  Death  mounted  on  his  white 
horse.    He  advances  with  a  firm  step,  regardless  of  the 


monsters  which  surround  him,  and  the  reptiles  which  crawl 
at  his  feet.  There,  a  knight,  who,  like  l'erscus,  has  wings 
attached  to  his  heels,  and  a  helmet  in  the  shape  of  a  gigantic 
butterfly,  has  checked  his  horse  near  a  ruined  arch,  and 
knocks  at  the  portal  of  a  deserted  mansion,  as  though  he 
expects  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  rise  and  come  forth.  Yonder, 
an  immense  bat,  spreading  its  hideous  wings  in  the  elouds, 
hovers  over  a  woman  sealed  on  the  sea-shore,  in  an  attitude  of 
dejection,  her  name  is  Melancholy.  In  these  obscure  regions 
fabulous  heroes  and  nameless  beings  are  strangely  intermingled 
with  the  characters  of  sacred  history  and  the  executioners  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  might  be  said,  that  whole  legions  pass 
before  us.  But  we  are  surprised  to  find  those  symbolical 
figures,  which  inspire  ua  with  a  secret  terror— we  know  not 
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wherefore  —  ranged  sideby  side  with  known  and  familiar  objects ; 
peasants  dancing  on  the  green,  and  carrying  baskets  of  fruit ; 
the  smiling  faces  of  young  girls,  shaded  by  the  simple  lace  cap, 
such  os  arc  seen,  at  the  village  church  or  by  the  quiet  fireside. 
Domestic  scenes  and  common-place  things  are  singularly 
intermingled  with  the  spectres  of  the  Black  Forest,  or  the 
strange  phantoms  of  German  superstition — the  most  familiar 
of  which  is  the  shaggy  and  horned  demon.  This  elegant 
gallant,  who  i»  walking  in  the  country  with  his  richly- dressed 
and  smiling  lady,  is  evidently  in  happy  ignorance,  that  close 
to  him,  concealed  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  is  grim  Death,  in  the 
shape  of  a  living  skeleton.  Oh  !  strange  and  mysterious 
world,  in  which  the  most  ideal  poetry  is  confounded  with  the 
simplest  realities !  Such  a  world  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
works  of  Albert  Durer.  Hut  if  studied  more  minutely  and 
patiently,  another  medley,  not  less  surprising  than  the  former, 
engages  our  attention.  Those  visions,  at  first  so  indistinct, 
have  assumed  bodily  shapes,  whose  outlines  are  clearly 
defined ;  those  phantoms  have  taken  precise  forms,  and  their 
draperies  fall  in  stiff  metallic-looking  folds.  We  might  even 
count  the  hairs  of  their  heads,  those  of  the  manes  of  their 
coursers,  the  rivets  in  their  cuirasses,  the  blades  of  grass 
which  they  tread  under  foot,  the  smallest  stones  in  the  house 
which  they  inhabit,  and  the  most  minute  of  the  leaves  of  the 
tree*  which  shelter  it.  And  when  wo  turn  to  the  man  whose 
labours  have  produced  these  images,  so  lifelike  and  yet  .so 
imaginary,  we  acknowledge  this  strange  visionary  to  be  the 
most  skilful  goldsmith,  the  most  indefatigable  engraver,  the 
most  inimitable  painter ;  that  he  loved  to  can  e  on  the  bran*  the 
chimeras  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  to  chisel  his  own  dreams  on 
steel.  Wo  find  that  this  lover  of  the  n.Virvcllous  and  fantastic 
pursued  the  study  of  the  positive  sciences ;  that  this  ima- 
ginative poet  was  a  consummate  mathematician;  that  this 
visionary  was  also  a  skilful  geometrician. 

Albert  Durer  is  rightfully  acknowledged  aa  the  father  of 
the  German  school.  He  was  the  living  personification  of  the 
genius  and  talent  of  Germany.  Historical  events,  consequent 
upon  the  grand  struggle  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church, 
the  peasant  war,  and  the  thirty  years'  war,  retarded  the 
progress  of  art-  in  Germany  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  by 
the  great  Nuremberg  painter.  It  remained  in  *tn<u  quo  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  so  that  the  works  of  Albert  Durer 
continued  to  be  the  highest  expression  of  German  art,  and,  so 
to  speak,  lu  r  best  struck  medal. 

One  of  Durer's  earliest  works,  which  bears  the  same  date  as 
his  first  celebrated  picture,  M!)8,is  a  scries  of  wood-engravings 
representing  "  The  Apocalypse."  It  was  certainly  a  strange- 
beginning.  To  measure  his  strength  in  the  outset  against  a 
subject  at  once  so  whimsical,  terrible  and  sublime,  of  which  it 
even  seem*  impossible  to  form  a  conception ;  to  mount,  for  his 
coup  if' runt  "  Death's,  Pale  'Horse,"  and  to  plunge  into  the 
boundless  regions  of  the  imaginary  world, — none  but  a  German 
would  have  dared  such  an  enterprise.  The  spectres  which  had 
terrified  the  recluse  of  Patmos  were  represented  by  Durer  in  a 
set  of  fifteen  engravings.  A  wild  and  mystic  poetry  per- 
vades them,  the  artist  at  once  transports  us  into  the  realms  of 
another  world.  He  there  shows  us  ominous  horsemen,  one 
bearing  a  bow,  another  a  naked  sword,  the  third  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  the  fourth  the  scythe  of  Death,  the  destroyer  of 
whole  nations.  With  what  fury  do  they  rush  onwards  !  See 
how  their  panting  and  ungovernable  chargers  bound  through 
the  regions  of  space !  These  arc  no  earthly  steeds :  steeds, 
such  a*  these,  require  the  gigantic  riders,  who  have  seized 
their  manes  and  press  their  flanks.  In  what  dream  did  this 
chain  of  phantoms  appear  to  Durer  }  Into  what  sleep  did  he 
fall  to  sec  pass  before  him  visions  created  by  the  brain  of  an 
old  man  of  a  hundred,  those  terrible  symbols  dT  which  the 
signification  is  to  us  unknown  ! 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  amongst  these  engraving*  is 
the  eighth.  There  are  seen  the  angels  of  the  Euphrates  let 
loose  by  the  anger  of  heaven,  and  massacring  the  third  of  the 
human  race.  Their  gleaming  swords  fall  with  indescribable 
fury  on  all  sides  indiscriminately.  In  the  heavens  are  seen 
the  aerial  ridera  mounted  on  beasts  possesaing  the  bodies  of 


horses,  and  the  heads  of  lions ;  this  is  the  flying  ho*t  destined 
for  the  annihilation  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  Already 
the  emperor,  the  bishop,  the  nun,  and  the  monk,  have  fallen 
victims  to  their  fury  ;  here  the  Protestant  artist  has  betrayed 
his  thoughts  in  attempting  to  explain  the  inexplicable  vision  of 
the  Evangelist,  fir,  in  the  ruin  of  these  hooded  and  mitred  per- 
sonages, we  recognise  that  the  graver  run  been  guided  by  a 
friend  of  Mclancthon  and  a  disciple  of  Luther. 

There  is  something  most  singular  and  originul  in  Albert 
Durer's  paintings  and  engravmgN,  they  are  impregnated  by  the 
most  misty  spiritualism,  and  at  the  same  time  choracterised  by 
a  patient  and  minute  execution  brought  to  the  very  highest 
finish.  One  would  say  that  the  artist  observed  this  accuracy 
in  order  to  prevent  his  jwetic  ideas  from  becoming  indistinct. 
The  more  fanciful  and  obscure  the  subject,  the  greater  pains 
did  he  take  to  render  the  figures  plain  and  decisive;  if  we 
cannot  fathom  the  profundity  of  hi*  throning,  we  cim  at  lean 
catch  the  reality  of  the  figures  which  express  it.  Take,  fur 
example,  his  celebrated  engraving  known  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Great  Norse,"  you  will  be  astonished  at  first  by  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  work,  you  will  admire  the  distinctness 
of  the  outline,  the  exactness  with  which  the  accessories  arc  ren- 
dered, and  the  iucredible  patience  of  the  engraver ;  but  if  you 
see*  to  penetrate  the  sense  of  the  composition,  you  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  motive  actuates  this  tierce- looking  warrior, 
who,  holding  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  stops  at  the  portal  of  a 
ruinous  castle.  It  will  only  inspire  you  with  an  (indefinable, 
feeling  of  terror,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
the  artist,  you  arc  lost  in  a  bewildering  mare  of  conjecture. 

The  love  of  the  extravagant  and  fantastic,  observable  from 
the  first  in  the  works  of  the  great  German  painter,  never  aban- 
doned him.  In  that  dreamer  "  Melancholy,"  who,  seated  on 
the  sea-shore,  seems  seeking  to  penetrate  with  her  guxe  into 
infinite  space,  he  has  apparently  expressed  the  inspiration  of 
his  own  eoul.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  this  picture  always 
before  me.  How  is  it  possible  ever  to  forget  an  engraving  of 
Albert  Durer's,  even  though  seen  but  once  !  I  ever  see  her, 
her  proud  and  noble  head  thoughtfully  resting  upon  one  hand, 
her  long  liair  falling  in  dishevelled  tresses  upon  her  shoulder*. 
Her  folded  wings,  emblematic  of  that  impotent  aspiration, 
which  directs  her  gaxc  towards  heaven,  whilst  a  book,  closed 
and  useless  as  her  wings,  rest*  upon  her  knee.  No,  nothing 
can  be  more  gloomy,  more  penetrating,  than  the  expression  of 
this  figure.  From  the  peculiarity  of  the  folds  of  her  dress,  one 
would  say,  that  she  was  enveloped  in  iron  draperies.  Near 
her  is  a  symbolical  sun-dial,  with  the  bell  which  marks  the 
hours  as  they  glide  away.  The  sun  is  sinking  into  the  ocean, 
and  darkness  will  soon  envelop  the  earth.  Above  hovers  a 
strange-looking  bit,  which,  spreading  its  ominous  wings,  bears 
a  pennon,  on  which  is  written  the  word—"  Mclaneolia." 

All  is  symbolical  in  this  composition,  of  which  the  sentiment 
is  sublime.  Melancholy  holds  in  her  right  hand  a  pair  of  com- 
passes and  a  circle,  the  emblem  of  that  eternity  in  which  her 
thoughts  are  lost.  Various  instruments  appertaining  to  the 
arts  and  sciences  lie  scattered  around  her ;  after  having  made 
use  of  them,  she  has  laid  them  aside,  and  has  fallen  into  a 
profound  reverie.  As  a  type  of  the  mistrust  which  has  crept 
into  her  heart,  with  avarice  and  doubt,  a  bunch  of  keys  is 
suspended  at  her  girdle;  above  her  is  an  hour-glass,  the 
acknowledged  emblem  of  her  transitory  existence.  But  nothing 
is  mure  admirable  than  the  face  of  Melancholy,  both  in  the 
severe  beauty  of  her  features  and  the  depth  of  her  gaze,  in 
which  may  be  recognised  a  likeness  to  Agnes, — a  remarkable 
fact,  which  I  do  not  think  has  before  been  noticed!  In  1514 
Albert  Durer  conceived  the  type  of  Dr.  Faust,  which  illustrates 
that  stute  of  mind  in  which  the  result  of  science  is  but  doubt, 
the  result  of  experience  but  bitter  and  disheartening  disap- 
pointment. Three  centuries  before  the  age  of  Goethe,  an  artist 
depicted  the  grief  which  in  our  days  torments  tho  minds  of 
choice  spirits ;  but  the  painter  was  not  so  well  understood  aa 
the  poet,  although  the  pt. .  was  evidently  inspired  by  the 
painter.  Neither  the  sentiment  of  melancholy  nor  the  word 
which  excesses  it  had  appeared  in  art  before  the  time  of 
Albert  Durer. 
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We  will  now  speak  of  the  celebrated  engraving  called 
"  Death's  Hors/>."  It  is  said  that  Albert  Durer  intended  to 
represent  Franx  Von  Siekingen,  whose  name  was  dreaded 
throughout  Germany,  thus  giving  him  a  terrible  warning. 
An  S  traced  on  the  picture  goes  far  to  corroborate  this  sup- 
position.  But,  setting  wide  the  possibility  of  this  allusion, 
and  also  the  idea  that  the  artist  intended  to  represent  his  own 
journey  through  life,  this  great  work  obtain*  a  more  lasting 
importance  and  a  more  general  application.  An  old  ballad 
has  mortovcr  suggested  another  signification.  It  there 
presents  to  us  the  model  of  the  Christian,  tant  pear  rt  sant 
rcprochr.  ''Let  Death  and  the  Devil  attack  me,  says  the 
knight,  I  will  conquer  hoth  the  Devil  and  Death."  Such 
was  Durer's  lore  of  the  marvellous  and  the  fantastic,  that 
many  subjects  for  pieluics  and  engravings  were  furnished  him 
by  his  dreams.  Among  them  is  one  of  the  most  lingular 
water-colour  paintings  which  has  ever  been  exhibited ;  this 
picture  is  in  the  Ambrasian  collection  at  Vienna.  There  is 
seen  a  large  sheet  of  water  which  washes  the  shores  of  a 
plain,  upon  which  are  several  houses.  Over  this  water  hangs 
a  huge  black  cloud,  which  is  discharging  itself  in  torrents  of 
rain.  On  every  side  the  air  is  filled  with  vapour.  Albert 
Durer  wrote  these  words  beneath  this  painting :  - 

"  On  Thursday  night,  the  etc  of  the  Pentecost,  in  the  year 
1'j2>,  I  had  thi«  vision  in  my  sleep.  What  torrents  of  water  fell 
from  the  heaven*  [  This  water  struck  tin  earth  about  four  miles 
from  me  w  ith  such  force,  nuh  rovMioralion  and  noise,  the  whole 
country  was  flooded,  and  such  a  mortal  dread  seized  me,  that  I 
awoke  :  I  sguin  Ml  a*lccp.  Then  the  remainder  of  the  water  fell 
nearly  as  abundantly  an  before,  some  lit  a  greater  di»tancc,  some 
nearer.  It  st-cmcd  to  fall  from  such  u  height,  thut  to  my  mind  (he 
descent  occupied  a  long  time,  liut  an  the  tlood  approached  nearer 
and  nearer,  the  deluge  became  mi  rapid  and  resounding,  that  feur 
seined  rue,  and  I  again  awoke  My  whole  body  trembled,  and  it 
was  hour  before  I  could  recover  myself;  but  in  the  morning  when 
1  rose  1  painted  what  I  had  seen.  May  (iod  order  all  for  the 
best  !  "  "  ALBBuT  Dl  ItlH."' 

This  is  certainly  a  most  artless  description.  However, 
Joseph  Heller,  an  eminent  German  writer,  the  author  of  the 
best  life  of  Albert  Durer  which  has  yet  appeared,  would  not 
allow  his  ingenuity  to  be  vanquished.  He  spends  much  time 
in  explaining  this  water-  colour  painting  otherwise  so  incom- 
prehensible. He  gives  with  the  utmost  care  the  most  minute 
details,  is  even  so  scrupulous  in  his  examination  as  to  take 
note  of  the  manufacturer's  mark  on  the  piece  of  paper  used  by 
Allure  Durer.  Moreover,  the  learned  commentator  had  this 
mark  engraved  and  joined  to  his  text. 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  abstract  character  of  German 
genius,  the  serious  and  thoughtful  habits  of  Albert  Durer  did 
not  always  keep  him  aloaf  from  the  world  of  realities.  He 
sometimes  abandoned  the  region  of  chimeras  and  phantoms,  to 
work  at  the  grandest  and  noblest  religious  subjects.  "  The 
Martyrs  of  the  Christian  Legion,"  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Austrian  Belvedere  gallery;  "The  Adoration  of  the  Magi," 
which  is  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the  I'mzai  at  Florence  ; 
"The  Trinity,"  surrounded  by  the  angelic  host;  these  and 
many  other  pictures  prove  that  this  great  master  respected  the 
limits  which  separate  the  imuginary  from  the  visible.  Some 
out  of  this  class  are  his  chrfH-d'<rutre,  but  the  most  perfect  of 
all  adorns  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich.  It  is  divided  into  two 
compartments,  one  of  which  contains  the  apostles  St.  John  and 
St.  Peter,  the  other  St.  Mark  and  St.  Taul.  It  was  the  last 
important  production  of  the  gTcat  artist.  He  had  the  satis- 
faction of  ending  his  career  by  a  happy  and  eminently  suc- 
cessful effort  towards  the  sublime.  He  painted  these  figures 
of  the  Apostles  with  the  intention  of  leaving  them  in  his  will 
to  be  placed  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Nuremberg,  in  order  to 
preserve  there,  by  the  memory  of  his  genius,  the  religious 
fervour  of  the  Lutherans ;  for  Durer  had  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  the-  Reformation,  and  the  questions  to  which  they 
gave  rise  constantly  occupied  his  thoughts.  He  painted 
beneath  "The  Apostles,"  long  inscriptions  gathered  from 
their  epistles  and  gospels,  recommending  us  not  to  neglect  the 
study  of  the  scriptures,  or  to  bclievo  in  the  doctrines  of  false 


prophets.  He  has  given  to  each  one  of  these  figures  a  distinct 
and  well-defined  character.  The  exile  of  Patmos  is  repre- 
sented as  possessing  a  passionate,  enthusiastic,  and  melancholy 
temperament;  St.  Peter,  with  his  gray  hairs  and  calm -deport- 
ment, expresses  contemplative  repose ;  St.  Mark  bears  the 
aspect  of  a  hopeful  man  and  a  zealous  propagator  of  the-  faith ; 
the  figure  of  St.  Paul,  armed  with  a  naked  sword,  and  carrying 
the  bible,  is  the  symbol  of  action,  energy,  and  imperious  will ; 
he  casts  a  severe  and  searching  glance  around  him,  as  if  to 
discover  all  blasphemers,  in  order  to  destroy  them  with  the 
sword  of  the  living  God. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  Durer  never  relaxed  from  his 
severe  gravity.  His  familiar  letters  sometimes  discover  an 
inclination  to  gaiety,  at  times  even  an  approach  to  harmless 
raillery.  It  is  true  that  they  were  written  at  Venice,  away 
from  his  wife.  Ho  writes  thus  to  his  friend  Willibald 
Pirckheimer  :— 

"  I  should  judge  from  what  you  have  written  me,  thut  you  are 
anxious  to  do  the  amiable,  but  that  becomes  you  as  perfume  does 
a  lansquinet.  You  think  that  when  you  have  decked  yourself  out 
in  silks,  and  made  yourself  agreeable  to  the  women,  that  you 

is  needful.  Were 


have  done  all  that 
you  as  modest  a 


should  not  Itc  an- 
you  have  too  many 
think,  if  you  wish 
iu  a  month,  you 
Give  my  greeting 
I.orcntjt,  and  your 
also  to  our  lady- 
was  the  name 
to  his  wife) ;  thank 

for  recollecting  me,  and  tell  her  that  she  is  a  ' 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  my  picture  ha*  si 
expectations  ;   I  have  obtained  by  it  much 


man  as  myself,  I 
gry  with  you  ;  but 
'  amours,*  ami  I 
to  pay  them  all  on" 
will  ruin  yourself, 
to  Borscht  and  M. 
\^  pretty  servant  girl, 
^       accountant    ( liii* 
\  i    which  Durer  gave 
your  housemaid 
slope      Ittm.  You 
receded  beyond  my 
honour,  luit  Utile 


profit.  During  my  absence  I  have  not  made  more  than  200  ducats  ; 
I  have  refused  to  undertake  some  important  works,  that  I  may  be 
at  liberty  to  return.  I  have  now  effectually  silenced  all  those 
painters  who  said,  4  He  is  a  good  engraver,  but  as  to  painting,  he 
has  no  idea  of  colouring.  Ittm.  My  French  cloak  and  my  '  Walsch" 
coat  greet  you    .    .    .    "  «'  Alkeut  IHbeu." 

Many  of  Albert  Durer 's  paintings  and  engravings  belong  to 
the  class  called  genr*.  He  dealt  with  fanciful  subjects  as  well 
as  familiar  and  rural  scenes.  Sometimes  two  lovers  ar»  repre- 
sented walking  affectionately  together  in  the  country ;  some- 
times the  villagers  enjoying  their  evening  dance  ;  sometimes 
a  peasint  attempting  to  win  a  young  girl  by  his  deceitful 
promises.  Durer  understood  the  Flemish  style,  the  peaceful 
charm  of  every-day  life,  the  poetry  to  be  found  in  realities. 
Albert  Durer  was  not  only  a  painter  of  the  first  order,  and  a 
wonderful  engraver,  but  he  had  al*o  learnt  to  handle  the  tool 
of  the  goldsmith  and  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor.  In  nearly  all 
the  German  towns,  works  in  alto-relievo,  as  well  as  medallions, 
are  shown  to  the  traveller  as  his  production*. 

Sculptor,  painter,  engra-er,  this  great  man  has  also  written 
learned  works.  Had  he  been  known  merely  as  an  author,  he 
would  still  have  borne  an  illustrious  name.  His  most  cele- 
brated work  is  a  "Treatise  on  the  Proportions  of  the  Human 
Body,"  in  four  books. 

Having  mentioned  so  celebrated  a  work,  perhaps  we  may  be 
permitted  to  express  our  full  opinion.  This  book  has  been 
lit  le  read,  which  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  author.  Unintelli- 
gible and  without  animation,  it  disconcerts  and  discourages 
the  reader  in  the  outset.  For  instance,  there  is  no  order  in 
his  arrangement,  he  does  not  set  to  work  as  a  methodical 
mind  would  have  done,  "  commencing  with  the  large  divisions 
and  ending  with  the  small."  Before  learning  the  position  of 
the  fourteenth  part  of  the  human  body,  we  ought  to  know 
something  about  the  half.  This  disagreeable  impression,  which 
is  produced  by  the  diffuse  character  of  an  ill-arranged  book, 
sufficiently  explains  why  those  authors  who  ore  fond  of 
clearness  have  only  glanced  at  Albert  Durer'*,  and  imme- 

•  We  give  here  the  original  word  used,  and  the  grotesque  figure 
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diately  pronounced  it  incomprohenaible ;  sometime*,  however,  which  is  common  to  all  countries  and  ages,  and  which  exert* 

we  may  gather  from  it  beautiful  idea*.    Albert  Durer  nee  ma  a  uni vernal  influence.    It  i*  true,  trust  occasionally,  espe- 

to  have  believed  that  nature  has  arranged  even  her  deformities  cially  in  hia  picture  ot  "The  Apostles,"  he  approaches 

with  a  certain  regularity,  that  even  ugliness  la  harmo.  sublimity.   As  no  painter  haa  expressed  grief  with  ao  much 
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niou*,— an  idea  which  has  been  very  cleverly  developed  by  depth  and  force  as  he  in  his  painting  of  "The  Passion,"  which 

Diderot.  he  began  three  times,  so  none  haa  displayed  more  grace  and 

Albert  Durer'a  exclusively  German  taste  prevented  him  tenderness  than  is  shown  in  his  "Life  of  the  Virgin."  A 

from  attaining  that  true  beauty,  that  harmonious  perfection,  eealous  Lutheran,  from  nothing  did  Durer  gather  greater 
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inspiration  than  from  Holy  Writ,  and  filled  with  that  Chris-  limited  sense  of  the  word— that  is  to  say,  hia  worka  are  not 

tian  sentiment  which  obtained  such  influence  in  the  middle  only  remarkable  for  their  national  character,  but  the  greater 

ages,  he  allowed  hit  Protestant  thoughts  to  betray  themselves  part  of  them  only  suit  the  taste  of  the  population  of  the 

in  his  works.    Judging  from  his  later  productions,  it  seems  Upper  Rhine.    One  is  struck  with  astonishment  at  his 
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probable  that  he  contemplated  at  one  time  the  union  of  Gothic  strange  symbols,  his  thoughtful  and  singular  attitudes,  and 
and  Italian  art.  Whilst  Luther  broke  with  Rome,  Durer  his  draperies  are  not  less  surprising  than  his  figures.  He 
held  out  the  hand  of  brotherhood  to  Raphael.  Nevertheless,  .  disposes  them  in  large  masses,  and  breaks  them  into  a 
the  painter  of  the  "Death's  Head"  is  too  Herman,  in  the      multitude  of  little  angular  folds,  which  often  gives  them  the 
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appearance  of  metal.  Hi*  colouring  is  clear  and  delicate,  and  those  powerful  visions  by  which  his  sleep  was  troubled.  In 
too  brilliant  to  be  natural ;  it  is  very  like  that  used  for  the  short,  all  Albert  Durcr's  work*,  bearing  so  strongly  the  impress 
illumination  of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  of  an  intensity  which  of  German  geniua.bctray  the  man  of  the.  North,  who,  combining 
quite  ofTends  the  eye.  His  chtaroxioo  has  also  a  fanciful  in  his  life  the  simplest  prose  with  the  most  ideal  poetry,  loves 
appearance;  in  it  the  light  and  shadow  play,  as  in  one  of    to  rise  above  the  world  of  realities  into  the  realm  of  dreams. 


G  E  R  I  C 

Gimcxi'i.T  was  the  ton  of  an  advocate  of  Rouen,  and  was 
born  in  that  town  in  17SU.  Unfortunately  for  him,  his  birth 
was  as  premature  as  his  death  ;  had  he  come  into  the  world 
five  yours  later,  lie  would  have  enjoyed  while  living  the  glory 
which  his  works  merited.  But  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three,  as  yet  badly  appreciated,  understood  only  by  a 
Kmnll  number,  and  despised  by  those  who,  in  hi*  day,  were  the 
oracles  of  taste.  Now  the  difference*  to  which  his  works  gave 
rise  have  disappeared  and  are  forgotten,  and  there  is  no  per- 
sonal feeling  to  influence  the  judgment  which  the  public  may 
form  of  them. 

He  was  originally  destined. to  receive  a  careful  and  literary 
education.  When  fifteen,  hi*  father  entered  him  in  the  Lycctf 
Imperial.  What  then  took  place  was  what  might  have  been 
expected  to  take  place  in  the  case  of  a  youth  of  more  than 
ordinary  energy.  His  predominating  tastes  and  tendencies 
revealed  themselves  with  extraordinary  rapidity  ;  and  so 
impatient  did  he  grow  to  become  an  artist,  and  above  all  a 
painter  of  horses,  that  to  pursue  his  classical  studies  was  out 
of  the  question ;  for  horses  were  his  passion  even  from  infancy. 
Whenever  he  had  u  holiday,  he  spent  it  in  the  ridiug-school, 
and  at  I'rnnconi's,  whom  he  thought  the  greatest  of  men.  He 
often  hung  about  the  doors  of  the  nobi'ity,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  their  horses  being  driven  off  in  their  carriages,  mid 
often  ran  after  them  like  the  street  gamin*.  When  seventeen 
years  of  age,  her  was  placed  in  the  studio  of  Carlo  Vcrnet. 
After  leaving  him,  he  placed  himself  under  Gucrin,  to  whom 
his  peculiar  mode  of  colouring  appeared  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme.  Gcricuult  hid  studied  in  the  Museum,  and  had 
there  commenced  to  copy  Rubens  at  the  very  outset- a  piece 
of  audacity  till  then  unheard  of— so  that  he  brought  with  bim 
racy  tones,  the  mannerized  forms,  and  a  good  deal  of  boldness. 
He  now  found  his  position  most  uncomfortable.  He  thought 
that  he  would  one  day  become  a  great  painter ;  hi*  master 
thought  not,  and  in  fact  advised  hiin  to  give  up  thoughts  of 
painting  altogether.  This  hurt  him  greatly,  but  did  not  by 
any  means  dishearten  him.  On  leaving  Gucrin  he  completed 
his  education  by  reading  the  English  poets,  and  by  the  study 
of  Italian,  music,  and  by  diligent  attention  to  the  antique, 
lie  also  spent  much  of  his  time  in  copying  the  old  clatters. 

Gericault  was  thtn  a  fine  young  man.  above  th-:-  middle 
height,  well  proportioned,  and  elegant  in  his  manners,  a  great 
admirer  of  the  women,  and  greatly  admired  by  them,  and 
quite  a  lion  on  the  Champs  de  Mars.  Now  a  days,  he 
would  have  been  merely  a  member  of  the  jockey  club, 
and  an  exquisite ;  but  the  gaieties,  and  frivolities,  and  ras- 
calities of  the  turf  had  no  bad  effect  on  Gericault.  On  the 
contrary,  they  furnished  him  with  a  rich  store  of  materials  for 
study  and  observation.  It  was  net  the  fop  or  "  fast  man," 
who  went  a  hunting  and  rode  steeple- chases  j  it  was  the 
artist.  His  father,  however,  and  his  family  were  so  opposed 
to  his  following  the  vocation  he  had  chosen,  that  they  did  not 
even  allow  him  funds  to  provide  himself  with  a  studio,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  make  use  of  those  of  his  friends.  He 
continued  his  course  with  success,  barring  a  foolish,  but 
temporary  abandonment  of  his  profession  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  the  royalist  garde  du  corps,  after  the  restoration  in  1814. 
He  was  soon  disgusted,  a»  was  every  man  of  mind  in  France,  by 
the  feeble  and  ridiculous  attempts  of  the  Bourbons  to  restore 
the  old  regime,  and  r»  turned  to  his  first  love.  He  now  resolved 
to  conform  to  the  old  and  time-honoured  custom  of  artists 
spending  some  time  in  Italy,  and  set  out  thither  in  1817.  He 
was  not  long  in  Rome  before  his  stylo  became  greotly  modi- 
fied.   He  studied  the  freacoea  of  Michael  AngeJo,  and  of 
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many  others  ;  the  subdued  tones  of  the  paintings  in  the 
churches,  from  which  age  and  the  smoke  of  the  candles  had 
taken  all  their  brilliancy,  quite  captivattd  hitn.  Impression- 
able and  excitable,  he  began  to  doubt  his  own  force,  and  ask 
himself  what  was  he  in  the  presence  of  these  giants,  whom 
lapse  of  time  had  only  made  great*  r,  and,  h?  set  about 
painting  gray  and  brown  purposely.  On  his  return  from 
Italy,  he  already  began  to  throw  slight  upon  colour,  and 
speak  of  all  colourists  with  disdain.  So  it  is  true,  after  all, 
that  Italy  is  not  useful  to  ev;ryb)Jy.  Some  tun  the  ri»k  of 
losing  their  originality,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  works 
of  these  illustrious  dead.  With  them  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  discussion. 

At  last  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for  Gericault  to 
undertake  a  great  work,  which  should  place  him  amongst  the 
masters.  He  those  for  his  subject  the  '•  Shipwreck  of  the 
Medusa,"  the  frightful  details  of  which  thtn  occupied  all 
minds.  It  was  a  terrible  one,  which  perfectly  suited  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  genius.  He  prepared  for  it  by  severe 
study  and  assiduous  labour.  He  familiarised  himself  with  the 
aspect  of  death  in  every  possible  form,  frequented  the  hospi- 
tals for  the  purpose  of  watching  all  the  alternations  of  hope, 
despair,  terror,  and  anguish  in  the  human  countenance. 
Whoever  has  visited  the  Louvre  must  have  observed  the 
"  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa."  Those  who  have  not  may  form 
some  idea  of  it  from  Reynolds's  engraving.  It  is  a  scene  of 
horror,  lighted  by  one  ray  of  hope.  Fifteen  unfortunates, 
with  livid  faces,  half  naked,  with  hollow  eyes  and  ferocious 
aspect,  are  represented  clustered  in  groups  on  a  raft,  badly 
tied  together,  and  swept  by  every  passing  wave.  Of  the 
forty-eight  who  had  entrusted  themselves  to  this  frail  struc- 
ture, these  fifteen  only  had  survived,  and  for  the  preceding 
eight  days  had  been  living  on  the  flesh  of  the  dead,  who  had 
perished  of  hunger,  or  been  killed  by  the  sabre,  in  a  mutiny 
which  had  broken  out,  as  if  to  add  fresh  horrors  to  the  scene. 
Suddenly  one  of  them  perceives  a  sail  in  the  horizon,  has 
uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  the  others  starling  up,  like  galvanised 
corpsi  s,  raise  themselves,  and  stretch  out  their  arms  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  succour  appears.  Those  who  have  any 
strength  remaining,  sick  to  climb  upon  the  casks,  in  ordtr  to 
wave  their  handkerchiefs  in  sign  of  distress ;  in  such  a  way 
that  all  the  figures  of  the  painting  follow  the  general  move- 
ment of  ascent,  towards  the  highest  point,  the  point  of  hope. 
Some  of  them,  however,  in  whom  only  a  breath  of  life  still 
lingers,  remain  stretched  upon  the  planks  of  the  raft,  half 
floating  on  the  waves.  Here  a  young  man  rolls  wildly  about, 
and  tears  his  hair  in  despair ;  there  an  old  man,  holding  his 
dead  son  across  his  knees,  remains  mute  and  immoveable,  as 
if  thunderstruck.  Deaf  to  the  voice  of  his  comrades,  who 
announce  their  approaching  deliverance,  his  heart  seared  by 
suffering,  and  indifferent  whether  he  lives  or  dies,  he  gases 
vacantly  upon  the  waves,  which  so  soon  shall  prove  the 
burying- place  of  his  child 

The  painter  should  rather  be  congratulated  than  otherwise 
upon  having  made  those  about  to  die  of  the  same  tone  as  the 
dead,  and  for  having  given  uniformity  of  colour  to  the 
draperies,  sails,  mast,  and  cordage;  for  there  was  no  other 
means  of  producing  that  sombre  harmony  to  necessary  to  the 
power  of  emotion.  Unity  is,  in  reality,  the  secret  of  strong 
impressions ;  and  this  was  so  well  understood  by  Gericault, 
that  none  of  his  episodes  distract  the  attention  nor  divide  the 
interest.  If  you  recur  often  to  that  petrified  head  of  the  old 
man,  it  is  because  the  whole  catastrophe  seems  concentrated 
in  him. 
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There  is  but  one  thing  wanting  in  the  work— the  immensity 
of  the  sea.  The  little  that  we  sec  is,  to  be  sure,  of  rare 
beauty.  The  datk,  deep,  heavy  water,  in  which  bodies  sink  so 
slowly,  and  which  in  times  of  storm  loses  its  transparency, 
and  almost  assumes  the  appearance ;  but  even  this  splendid 
execution  does  not  make  up  for  the  want  of  expression 
.  produced  by  the  sky  meeting  the  heaven  in  every  quarter— 
pvntum,  ct  nndiqite  pontum.  In  a  scene  like  this,  nature  should 
be  everything,  and  man  comparatively  insignificant. 

Gcricault  was  modest  as  became  a  gentleman ;  but  he  still 
was  fully  conscious  of  his  own  genius — in  other  words,  his 
modesty  was  but  one  form  of  his  legitimate  pride.  He  repu- 
diated the  praises  that  his  friends  heaped  upon  him,  but  it 
was  because  his  works  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  which 
he  had  fixed  for  himself.  The  "  Wreck  of  the  Medusa  "  was, 
in  his  eyes,  but  the  preface,  to  the  great  things  which  he  might 
yet  achieve. 

In  1820  he  brought  the  painting  to  England,  with  the  view 
of  exhibiting  it,  as  the  event  it  depicted  had  here  excited  as 
much  horror  and  pity  as  in  France.'  The  enterprise  proved 
successful,  and  he  realised  not  less  than  20,000  francs  by  it. 
It  was  then  that  the  celebrated  engraver,  Reynolds,  repro- 
duced it  in  an  engraving  in  the  dark  manner  which  every- 
one knows. 

When  Oericault  returned  to  Paris,  his  constitution  had 
begun  to  give  way.  His  letters  betrayed  a  deep  feeling  of 
melancholy  and  ennui.  His  love  for  his  friends  seemed  to 
have  increased  in  intensity,  and  he  was  continually  complain- 
ing of  the  rarity  of  their  visits  and  their  letters.  He  became 
almost  childishly  sensitive,  and  the  least  appearance  of  neglect 
wounded  him  deeply."  If  they  were  a  long  while  without 
coming  to  sec  him,  he  wrote  them  a  ceremonious  letter,  in 
which  his  native  tenderness  was  ill  concealed  by  a  constrained 
politeness. 

He  was  destined  to  fall  a  victim  to  hi.i  own  boldness.  He 
was  one  day  out  riding  with  M.  Horace  Vcrnet  upon  the 
heights  of  Montrnartrc:  his  horse  was  fiery  and  restive  (he 
never  rode  one  that  was  not  so),  reared  up,  plunged  violently, 
and  threw  him  on  his  face  across  a  heap  of  stones.  A  buckle 
in  his  trousers  was  forced  into  his  gioin,  wounding  him 
severely.  He  was  recovering  slowly  but  satisfactorily,  when 
he  lo»t  patience,  and  rising  before  he  was  well,  brought  on  a 
relapse  by  his  own  imprudence.  He  again  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  attended  the  races  in  the  Chuinp  ric  Mars,  and 
while  there  received  a  violent  shock  from  a  gentleman  riding 
up  against  him  at  full  speed.  He  was  once  more  an  invalid, 
and  for  a  year  scarcely  ever  issued  from  his  room ;  he  occupied 
himself  by  having  thj  lithographs  which  he  had  published  in 
London  copied  under  his  own  direction.  Their  printing  had 
been  badly  executed  in  England,  and  he  wished  to  have  them 
reproduced.    He  still  remained  dull  and  melancholy,  and  was 


disquieted  in  mind  by  his  inabUity  to  discharge  some  debts 
whkh  he  had  contracted  before  his  illness.  His  friends  per- 
suaded him  to  sell  some  of  his  paintings,  which  realised  in 
one  day  the  large  sum  of  13,000  francs.  He  was  so  astonished 
at  this  that  he  could  hardly  believe  it,  and  accused  his  friends 
of  having  added  to  it  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

At  last  his  health  seemed  completely  restored,  and  he 
returned  joyfully  to  his  horse.  He  executed  about  this  timo 
a  scries  of  sketches  of  oriental  costumes.  He  was  about 
entering  upon  a  still  more  ambitious  wort,  when  his  malady 
suddenly  returned,  and  this  time  was  fatal.  He  died  in  his 
father's  house,  after  a  long  and  painful  illntss,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1821. 

At  Gcricault' s  death,  M.  Dedreux  Dorcy,  fearing  lest  the 
"  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa"  should  pass  into  strange  hands, 
bought  it  for  0,000  francs.  Some  Americans  soon  afterwards 
offered  triple  that  sum  for  it ;  but  M.  Dorcy  re/used  to  part 
with  it,  and  soon  after  sold  it  to  the  government  for  what  it 
had  cost  him,  on  Condition  that  it  should  be  phced  in  the 
Louvre,  where  it  now  hangs. 

Gcricault  was  an  able  sculptor  as  well  as  painter.  On  the 
walls  of  his  studio  he  cut  figures  with  his  knife  worthy  of  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  At  Evreux  there  are  many  of  his  sculp- 
tures, amongst  others,  a  lion  in  repose,  andu  bas-relief  in  wax 
representing  an  ancient  cavalier.  M.  Etex  has  raised  a  marble 
mausoleum  to  his  memory.  Upon  the  pedestal,  copies  of  his 
three  principal  works  are  sculptured.— "The  Shipwreck  of  the 
Medusa"  appears  in  b  ion  re  upon  the  front,  and  on  the  sides 
"The  Chassem"  and  "The  Cuirassier."  A  man  of  action, 
fiery,  impetuous,  and  full  of  manly  hardihood,  a?  Gcricault 
was,  should  have  been  sculptured  upright  on  his  tomb,  as 
David  has  sculptured  Annan d  Carrel.  M.  Etex,  on  thc/on- 
trary,  has  represented  him  tranquilly  and  pensively  reclining. 
The  name  of  Gcricault  would  always  remain  as  that  of  an 
innovator,  and  yet  he  has  not  exaggerated  nor  gone  to  extreme*. 
His  style  was  firm,  emphasized,  and  easily  distinguishable. 
Without  seeking  after  common  types,  he  knew  how  to  make 
use  of  them,  and  imprint  upon  them  that  character  of  force 
which  is  in  reality  another  kind  of  nobility.  If  he  saw  a 
drayman's  horse  passing,  he  sketched  it  eagerly  in  its  powerful 
gait.  He  followed  steadily  in  the  path  which  David  and 
Vernct  had  opened  up.  Hut,  without  doubt,  if,  after  contem- 
plating "The  Sabines"  of  David  in  the  Louvre,  we  turn 
towards  "The  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa,"  the  latter  will 
produce  a  profound  impression  on  us.  When  the  two  masters 
are  placed  in  contrast,  we  can  perceive  an  immense  difference 
Iwtween  them.  Between  the  demigods  of  the  former,  and  the 
agitated  bodies  of  the  lsttcr,  there  is  u  vast  gulf;  but  the 
intention  displayed  by  both  is  the  same— to  enable  Immunity 
to  infuse  poetry  into  its  history,  and  interest  us  in  its 
misfortunes. 


MURI 

It  rarely  happens  that  an  artist  of  limited  capacity  takes 
much  time  in  assuming  his  position.  Nature  having  framed 
him  for  the  comprehension  of  Iter  beauties,  some  few  aspects 
alone  impart  to  his  mind  so  vivid  an  impression  of  them,  that 
frequently,  on  emerging  from  his  first  studies,  the  painter 
masters  with  a  single  effort  the  branch  of  art  by  which  he 
hopes  to  gain  eminence,  and  even  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  he  may  be  permitted  to  attain.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  artist  endowed  with  a  universal  comprehension,  capable 
of  making  every  chord  of  art  vibrate  simultaneously,  and  of 
thu*  blending  the  harmonies  of  many  in  himself  alone,  is 
never  formed  so  rapidly.  His  progress  is  neither  so  deliberate, 
so  direct,  nor  so  determined.  Whqt  a  length  of  time  docs  it 
not  take  to  ripen  that  individuality  which  is  as  yet  unconscious 
of  it*  power,  precisely  because  that  power  is  so  multifarious  1 
What  crude  essays,  what  groping  in  the  dark,  what  mixture 
of  styles,  what  inroads  ou  the  domains  of  others,  and  how 
Buuiy  relapse*  to  orignality,  before  the  incipient  master  feels 
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his  strength,  and  can  exclaim,  in  the  proud  language  ot 
Correggio,  Aneh'  Jo  ton  ptttore  !  Such  was  the  life  of  Murillo. 

Will  it  be  bslteved?  It  is  no  longer  in  the  convent  of  tho 
Franciscans  at  Seville  that  we  must  look  for  the  pictures  which 
first  led  to  the  celebrity  of  the  Andalusian  painter.  It  is  in 
Paris  alone  that  are  now  to  be  found  the  greater  number  of 
those  pictures  wherein  the  power  of  light  and  shade  was  so 
forcibly  rendered  from  a  close  study  of  tho  works  of  Ribera. 
Carried  off  in  the  artillery  waggons  of  the  French  generals, 
some  of  these  paintings,  such  as  tho  "  Franciscan  Cook  in  an 
Ecstasy,"  have  contributed  to  enrich  the  magnificent  museum 
of  Marshal  Soultj  others,  such  as  the  "Death  of  Santa 
Clara,"  have  constituted  the  pride  of  the  Aguado  gallery. 
To  the  second  phase  of  Murillo's  talent  belongs  a  "  Banditti 
Scene,"  in  which,  from  a  landscape  background,  vigorously 
painted,  are  relieved  the  figures  of  a  monk  and  a  half-naked 
robber  into  whose  clutches  he  has  fallen.  The  whole  is 
executed  in  the  manner  of  Spagnoletto ;  as  well  as  a  "  Flight 
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of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt,"  which  represent*  the 
infant  Jesus  affectionately  folded  in  the  arms  of  his  mother 
on  the  hack  of  the  humble  quadruped  he  afterwards  chose 
for  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  while  Joseph  the 
carpenter,  leading  the  animal  by  the  bridle,  hastens  forward 
through  the  shades  of  night. 

In  a  country  like  Spain,  Murillo  must  have  easily  won  the 
lore  of  the  mosses.  He  was  essentially  endowed  with  all 
that  could  please  the  Spaniards.  Differing  in  that  respect 
from  Velasquez,  who  portrayed  by  preference  the  nobler  attri- 
butes of  the  national  character,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
illustration  of  its  more  vulgar  qualities,  and  that  of  the 
ordinary  and  general  habits  and  manners  of  the  people,  with 
all  the  contrasts  which  they  offer  in  a  nation  so  profoundly 
catholic.  He  could  paint  the  sacred  fervour  of  the  devotee,  or 
the  ecstasy  of  the  monkish  enthusiast,  as  well  as  the  ragged- 


trary,  stops ;  ho  is  struck  with  the  effect  produced  by  the 
sunbeam  which  has  penetrated  through  the  opening  and 
heightened  the  tone  of  the  urchin's  rags.  He  finds  the  atti- 
tude  artless,  and  the  subject  picturesque  ;  the  accident  of 
light  is  vivid,  piquant,  and  warm,  and  the  head  in  good 
relief.  In  one  moment  the  painter  has  sketched  his  chance 
model,  if  not  on  paper,  at  least  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  on  re- 
turning to  his  studio  he  paints  that  little  gem  of  observation, 
so  broad  in  its  simplicity  of  light  and  shad-?,  which  is  now  so 
much  admired  at  the  Louvre  under  the  title  of  the  "  Youthful 
Mendicant."  Nor  has  he  forgotten  any  of  the  accessories ; 
neither  the  simple  pitcher  of  water,  nor  the  old  basket  in  which 
some  fruit  appears,  nor  the  shrimps  scattered  on  the  table-cloth 
— the  bare  earth  ;  the  preparations  for,  or  leavings  of,  a  frugal 
repast,  the  beginning  and  end  of  which  ore  pretty  much  alike. 
The  head  is  full  of  character ;  the  fragments  of  the  vest  are 
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ness  of  the  proud  mendicant,  or  the  abject  suffering  of  Job. 
Being  himself  of  a  pious  disposition,  he  frequently  went  to 
pray  for  whole  hours  in  his  own  parochial  church,  and  was 
sure  to  romork  after  service  such  beauties  as  might  peep 
through  their  window-blinds  to  attract  notice.  As  a  catholic, 
Murillo  was  at  once  worldly  and  devout ;  as  a  Christian,  he 
bore  an  equal  love  to  all  human  creatures,  whether  they  were 
ill  made  or  elegantly  formed,  disfigured  by  poverty  or  set  off 
by  luxury,  filthy  to  excess,  or  adorned  like  queens  and  radiant 
as  Seraphim.  Behold  him  issuing  from  the  cloister  of  the 
Franciscans,  wheje  he  has  been  painting  an  apparition  of 
angels,  who  might  be  said  to  be  arrayed  in  robes  of  light !  at 
the  corner  of  the  first  street  he  perceives  through  a  window  nn 
urchin  with  a  shaven  head  squatting  against  a  Gothic  ruin, 
busily  engaged  in  ridding  himself  of  some  of  those  insinuating 
friends,  whose  society  is  anything  but  a  luxury.  Any  other 
person  would  have  averted  his  gase,  but  Murillo,  on  the  con- 


touched  with  boldness,  for  no  one  can  properly  paint  rags  ; 
the  flesh  is  modelled  with  care  ;  the  rough  and  sunburnt  skin, 
and  the  callous  soles  of  the  feet,  sufficiently  indicate  the  truant 
habits  of  the  vagabond,  and  the  horror  of  work  and  clean  water. 
Thus  has  Murillo  involuntarily  characterised  the  Spanish 
people  by  the  single  figure  of  this  urchin,  equally  free  from 
care  and  trouble,  who,  afteT  unconsciously  sitting  for  Y  is  por- 
trait, proudly  holds  up  his  head,  and  is  at  least  as  abstemious 
as  he  is  idle.  The  picture  itself  is  really  a  curious  and  agree- 
able object  to  look  at. 

That  talent  which  served  to  make  Murillo  the  most  popular 
p.iintor  of  Spain,  had  already  brought  him  so  muth  into 
notice,  thot  in  a  short  time  he  acquired  fortune  enough  to  be 
deemed  worthy  of  espousing  a  lndy  of  distinction  (ima  fitrtma 
dr  eonrmirncia*)  of  the  city  of  Pilas,  Donna  Beatrix  dc  Cubrera 
y  Sotomayor.  This  marriage  took  plucc  in  1648,  from  which 
time  he  found  his  fame  rapidly  increase,  at  the  same  time  that 
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he  felt  hi*  genius  more  fully  develop  itself.  The  originality 
of  the  painter  at  length  threw  off  the  shackles  of  imitation. 
Vainly i  k ,  Ribera,  Titian,  and  even  Velasquez,  all  the  models 
•t  first  so  ingeniously  imitated,  faded  by  degrees  from  the 
memory  of  their  admirer,  and  on  their  vanished  traces  arose  a 
new  artist,  a  master  in  his  turn,  who  now  displayed  a  cha- 
racter, a  stamp,  and  a  signature  of  his  own ;  this  was  Esteban 
Murillo. 

This  was  his  third  and  last  transformation.  The  violent 
light  and  shade,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  Kibera,  sensibly 
softened  and  gained  in  transparency  what  it  lost  in  force  ;  his 
touch  grew  more  mellow,  his  style  became  fixed,  and  nothing 
remained  to  him  of  the  great  Velasquez  but  the  art  of  gradu- 
ating his  tints  to  paint  the  air,  as  finely  expressed  by  Moratin. 


not  anxious  to  have  the  image  of  its  patron  saint  from  the 
hand  of  Murillo;  nor  was  there  a  high  altar  of  a  cathe- 
dral, or  a  chapel  of  renown,  which  was  not  reserved  for  one  or 
other  of  the  innumerable  "  Conceptions,"  as  rapidly  com- 
posed by  Murillo  as  they  were  varied  in  character.  It  might 
be  almost  said  that  this  striking  miracle  continually  enlight- 
ened his  imagination.  The  rapt  Virgin  always  appeared  to 
him  clothed  in  blue  and  white,  the  invariable  apparel  which, 
doubtless,  in  the  thoughts  of  the  painter  combined  the  two 
colours  of  purity  and  heaven.  As  to  the  Cherubim  with 
which  he  surrounded  her,  those  tender  zephyrs  of  the  Chris- 
tian mythology  charm  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  always 
graceful  and  artless,  now  playing  with  the  skirts  and  folds 
of  the  flawing  drapery,  now  merely  showing  their  winged 
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He  further  preserved  that  excellent  gray  tone  of  his  which 
generally  serves  a*  a  background  to  the  portraits  of  Velasquez, 
in  which  the  gravity  of  the  personages  habited  in  black  com- 
bines so  harmoniously  with  those  cool  and  tranquil  tints,  in 
which  still  lingers  that  glow  which  makes  the  coldest  tones  of 
Spain  approach  even  the  warm  hues  of  northern  countries. 

In  spite  of  the  fierce  rivalry  of  Valde's  Leal,  and  the 
jealousy  of  Herrara  the  younger,  Murillo  ascended  without 
difficulty  to  the  first  position  in  Seville.  People  flocked  to 
him  from  all  parts  to  give  him  commissions  for  Virgins,  for 
monks  praying,  for  Saviours,  and  other  devotional  subjects — 
so  truly  did  he  paint  them  in  accordance  with  the  impas- 
sioned feelings  of  the  Spaniards.  There  was  not  a  commu- 
nity of  Capuchins,  of  Augustus,  of  Franciscans,  that  was 


heads  swimming  in  floods  of  light.  It  seems  almost  as  if,  when 
he  had  to  represent  the  Virgin  apprised  by  the  angel  of  the 
mysteries  of  her  future  maternity,  the  Spanish  painter  fell  back 
into  naturalism,  and  even  produced  a  powerful  effect  by  the 
contrast  between  terrestrial  in.livMualities  and  the  ideal  signs 
and  personages  sent  from  on  high.  W'c  see  frequently  in 
Murillo'*  "  Annunciations  "  the  accessories  of  domestic  life,  the 
workbag,  the  thimble,  and  the  scissors  upon  the  linen  heaped 
up  in  the  humble  basket.  It  was  not  undesignedly  that  the 
Andalusian  painter,  avoiding  the  lofty  style  of  Haphuel  and 
the  Italian  catholics,  exhibits  to  us  in  an  humble  workwoman 
tho  Virgin  chosen  as  the  accepted  medium  for  the  incarnation 
of  Deity. 

When  a  stranger  arrives  at  Seville,  he  is  immediately  con- 
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ducted  to  the  cathedral,  that  ho  may  bo  shown  tho  numerous 
pointings  of  Murillo,  winch  the  chapter  is  so  justly  proud  of 
possessing.  At  the  hack  of  the  high  altar  he  is  called  upon  to 
admire  a  "Nntivityof  Our  Lady,"  admirable  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  tints,  it*  quiet  shadow?,  and  its  charming  tone  of 
colour,  hermoio  coiorido.  The  traveller,  after  this,  U  conducted 
into  the  grund  sacristy,  where  glitter  the  famous  pictures  of 
St.  Lcutid^r  and  St.  Isidore,  in  pontifical  habits.  lie  is  then 
•topped  at  one  of  the  lateral  chapel*  before  a  "Repose  in 
EgyP1."  painted  with  the  freest  and  moat  masterly  handling, 
and  resembling  a  Velasquez  from  it«  brilliant  effect.  Finally, 
to  raise  the  admiration  of  the  visitor  to  the  pitch  of  enthusi- 
asm, they  unfold  to  his  gaze  the  "Saint  Anthony  of  Padua," 
and  on  contemplating  this  matchless  and  unapproachable 
masterpiece,  the  stranger,  as  yet  but  little  familiarised  with 
the  beauties  of  Spanish  painting,  remains  in  nipt  ecstasy  like 
the  Cenobite  in  the  picture.  In  a  gloomy  cc  11  the  infant 
Jesus  suddenly  appears  to  Saint  Anthony,  in  the  midst  of  a 
daz/ling  glory ;  and  the  pious  hermit,  on  his  knees,  enlight- 
ened by  the  apparition,  throws  up  his  arms  in  an  indescribable 
transport  of  love  for  the  Deity  resplendent  with  light  and 
beauty,  towards  whom  he  stretches  out  his  srras  as  for  a 
loving  embrace.  Never  was  the  force  of  passionate  expression 
carried  beyond  this  point  by  any  painter,  nor  ever  was  there 
produced,  with  brush  and  colours,  skies  more  transparent  or 
features  of  more  seraphic  sweetness.  The  management  of  the 
chiaro-oscuro  is  no  less  astonishing  here  than  the  faith  of  the 
visionary  monk.  It  is  inconceivable  how  the  painter  has  been 
able,  by  the  mere  powtr  of  light  and  shade,  to  obtain  so  lumi- 
nous an  effect,  and  by  what  infinite  gradation  of  treatment  he 
has  been  able  to  pass  from  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  to 
the  peaceful  obscurity  of  the  hermit's  cell. 

But  before  quitting  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  there  remains 
to  be  seen  the  chapter  house,  the  works  of  which  were  directed 
by  Murillo  in  1667  and  1668.  Provided  the  cicerone  bo  a  well- 
informed  canon— and  some  may  yet  be  found  among  the 
chapter  -  he  will  not  fail  to  assert,  with  a  feeling  of  becoming 
pride,  that  for  the  "  Sairrl  Anthony  of  Padua  "  the  artist  re- 
ceived 10,000  reals,  equal  to  60,000  at  the  present  day  ;  and  as 
the  life  of  the  great  painter  of  Seville  is  well  known  in  that 
city  rather  by  tradition  than  by  reading  the  works  of  Palo- 
mino, the  traveller  will  learn,  on  the  subject  of  the  beautiful 
"  Conception "  painted  for  the  dome  of  the  Franciscans,  the 
history  of  the  curious  contest  which  took  place  between 
Murillo  and  the  reverend  fathers.  A  picture  destined  always 
to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  must  be  conceived  and  treated  with 
the  broad  style  suited  to  decoration.  It  must  be  drawn 
squarely,  and  touched  with  great  vigour.  In  putting  in  his 
contrasts  roughly,  the  painter  confides  to  distance  the  care  of 
restoring  them  to  their  just  proportions ;  and  if  he  handles  his 
colours  with  rude  ability,  he  calculates  on  the  gradations  of 
aerial  perspective  to  produce  an  appropriate  harmony.  Murillo 
had  been  careful  not  to  forget  the  principles  which  he  had 
occasionally  seen  so  well  applied  in  the  learned  practice  of 
Velasquez.  When  the  holy  fathers  had  a  close  view  of  what 
they  should  only  see  at  a  distance,  they  exclaimed  against  the 


coarseness  of  a  painting  that  seemed  all  a  mass  of  confusion, 
and  which  they  doubtless  thought  was  painted  with  the  handle 
of  the  brush.  They  refused  to  receive  it,  in  short;  but  the 
artist,  before  he  carried  away  his  picture,  demanded  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  raise  it  for  a  moment  to  its  proper  position. 
In  proportion  as  the  canvas  ascended,  the  figures  became 
disentangled,  the  outlines  softened  by  little  and  little,  and  the 
colours  mingled  ;  that  which  before  was  careless  appeared 
finished,  what  was  harsh  became  soft,  and  when  the  canvas 
reached  its  proper  height,  the  most  perfect  harmony  enchanted 
every  eye.  The  good  Franciscans  then  blushed  at  their  igno- 
rance ;  and  to  appease  the  irritated  artist,  who  now  expressed 
his  intention  of  carrying  away  his  work,  they  were  compelled 
to  offer  him  double  the  price  originally  agreed  upon. 

A  happy  life  was  that  of  Murillo  !  It  was  not  characterised, 
it  is  true,  by  any  of  those  romantic  incidents  which  arc  the 
charm  and  the  torment  of  our  hearts  ;  the  sight  of  some 
pictures  of  Vandyck,  a  visit  to  Velasquex, -such  were  the 
two  great  events  of  thit  artistic  life  in  which  neither  idleness 
nor  weariness  found  a  place.  In  a  city  peopled  with  monks, 
with  picturesque  mendicants,  and  enthusiastic  devotees,  in  a 
city  filled  with  mysterious  churches,  lit  up,  as  Lafontaino 
would  say,  by  the  eyes  of  Andalusian  beauties,  Murillo  passed 
his  time  in  copying  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  inventing 
those  of  heaven.  His  whole  world  was  summed  up  in  the 
city  e-f  Seville.  On  the  road  on  which  he  had  to  traverse, 
from  the  parish  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  which  he  resided,  to  the 
cathedral  of  Seville,  or  eleo  to  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins 
outside  the  walls,  he  lost  nothing  that  occurred  to  attract  his 
notice.  If  he  met  the  licentiates  Alonzo  Hen-era  and  Juan 
Lopez  y  Tnlavan,  he  was  struck  with  their  fine  heads,  and  he 
introduced  them  under  the  names  of  Saint  Leandcr  and  ot 
Sjint  Isidore  into  some  devotional  picture.  Without  the 
necessity  of  travelling,  or  of  crossing  the  seas,  he  could  handle 
a  thousand  different  subjects,  and  paint  in  every  branch  of 
the  art,— landscapes,  flowers,  sea-pieces,  portraits,  history, 
and  miracles  ;  miserable  humanity  cowering  on  the  pavement, 
and  beatified  mortals  wafted  through  the  regions  of  Para- 
dise. The  soul  and  the  body,  visionary  re  very  and  gro6* 
materialism,  self-denial  and  voluptuous  enjoyment,  he  ob- 
served all ;  he  saw  in  creation  all  its  phiseo,  in  social  life 
its  contrasts  of  nobleness  and  baseness,  and  in  the  heart  of 
man  he  could  read  all  its  hidden  stores  of  weakness,  of 
grandeur  and  of  love. 

What  Raphael  Mengs  said  of  the  figures  of  Velasquez  may 
be  applied  to  the  majority  of  Murillo's  compositions, — they 
seem  to  be  created  by  a  simple  act  of  volition.  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  the  painter  has  conceived  them  otherwise ;  and 
this  perfect  nature,  wiih  all  its  merit,  has  also  some  disadvan- 
tages. With  Velasquez,  for  instance,  it  is  seldom  that  the 
arrangement  of  a  portrait  or  the  composition  of  an  historical 
picture  has  not  the  zest  of  freshness  united  with  startling 
truth.  With  Murillo  the  conception  is  so  prompt,  that  art 
has  not  had  time  to  interronc.  We  might  be  almost  tempted 
to  imagine  that  the  picture  composed  itself,  and  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  fortuitous  piece  of  Occident. 
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Tiirkb  are  few  painters  who  have  achieved  so  much  so  little 
known  to  fame,  in  England  at  least,  as  Eustnche  I.e  Sueur, 
which  must  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  any  one  who  remembers 
how  readily  any  man,  but  particularly  an  artist,  can  become 
popular  when  the  story  of  his  life  has  any  tinge  of  romance  in 
it.  About  Lc  Sueur's  there  was  so  much  that  one  incident  in 
it  has  furnished  a  rich  mine  of  materials  to  French  novelists. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and  was  placed  at  an  early  ago 
in  the  studio  of  tlw  famous  old  French  painter,  Simon  Vouet, 
premier  priatrc  dit  roi,  who  is  considered  the  father  of  French 
art.  While  here  he  gave  evidence  of  a  very  precocious  talent, 
by  executing  a  number  of  illustrations  for  a  work  entitled 
"The  Dreams  of  Poliphilus,"  written  by  a  Franciscan  monk 
of  the  fifteenthc  entury,  and  then  greatly  od mired,  because  no 


one  understood  it.  Very  likely  neither  did  Lc  Sueur,  but  he 
fancied  he  did,  and  this  answered  his  purpose  quite  as  well — 
even  better,  as  it  left  him  free  scope  for  his  imagination.  His 
paintings  were  accordingly  distinguished  by  great  grace  and 
liveliness,  but  still  displayed  something  of  that  solemn  gran- 
deur and  severe  simplicity  which  have  rendered  his  subsequent 
wotks  so  famous.  And  now  comes  the  episode  in  his  career 
which  threw  over  his  genius  a  melancholy  cast,  and  in  all  likc- 
lihuod  inclined  him  to  employ  it  almost  exclusively  upon  reli- 
gious subjects. 

Louis  XIII.  about  this  time  paid  a  visit  to  the  celebrated 
Mademoiselle  La  Fayette  at  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation,  and 
presented  the  sisterhood  with  a  large  sum  to  be  spent  in  the 
decoration  of  their  chapel— the  chapel  of  Holy  Mary.  Vouet, 
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of  course,  was  appointed  to  doit,  but  what  with  his  labours  at 
St.  (Jermain,  nt  Fontaincblcau,  and  at  Vinccnncs,  he  had  so 
much  on  hand  that  lie  was  compelled  to  call  upon  Lc  Sueur, 
his  pupil,  to  aid  him  in  this  new  task,  and  to  the  latteT  was 
accordingly  committed  "  The  Assumption,"  to  be  painted  on 
the  centre  of  the  chapel.  To  avoid  having  the  sanctuary  pro- 
faned by  the  presence  of  a  Fornariua,  the  lady  superior  was 
obliged  to  assign  him  one  of  the  nuns  as  a  model  ;  and,  its 
might  have  been  suspected,  where  the  maiden  was  fair  to  look 
upon,  and  the  heart  of  the  artist  susceptible,  he  fill  in  love 
with  her ;  but  as  to  harbour  the  feeling  even  was  sinful,  and 
as  to  reveal  it  would  have  been  absurd,  he  cherished  it  in 
secret.  Time,  of  course,  at  last  put  an  end  to  it,  but  never 
put  an  end  to  the  sorrowing  regrets  which  it  left  behind,  and 
all  his  life  long  Le  Sueur  was  a  meUncholy  man. 

It  was  at  Lyons,  to  which  he  undertook  a  journey  soon  after 
that,  that  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius  tirst  displayed  itself 
on  seeing  some  works  of  Raphael.  After  studying  them  he 
was  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  this  great  master,  and  imme- 
diately executed  his  painting  '•  St.  Paul  laying  hands  on  the 
Sick,"  a  work  which  at  once  placed  him  far  above  mediocrity, 
and  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Nicholas  Poussin.  By 
his  advice  he  sought  to  moderate  the  rapidity  of  his  manner, 
caused  by  the  natural  lire  of  his  disposition,  and  to  perfect 
himself  by  the  study  of  the  great  masters  of  Italy.  But  there 
were  not  many  of  their  works  in  Paris,  and  by  this  time  I-e 
Sueur  was  married,  and,  as  might  be  expect rd,  was  poor,— so 
going  to  Home  was  out  of  the  question.  There  is  a  story  told 
to  the  effect  that  Poussin  offered  to  make  copies  of  the  best  of 
them  and  send  them  to  him,  and  this,  if  true,  reflects  credit 
on  him  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  Le  Sueur  accepted  his  offer, 
but  supported  himself  for  some  time  by  miking  frontispieces 
for  books  of  devotion,  theological  theses,  and  other  trifles. 
At  last  he  wax  commissioned  to  decorate  the  cloister  of  the 
Chartreuse  at  Paris,  and  found  himself  in  his  proper  sphere  of 
action.  "  The  Life  of  St.  Bruno,"  a  collection  of  twenty-two 
paintings,  finished  in  three  years  for  a  very  small  remune- 
ration, may  be  regarded  as  Le  Sueur's  chief  woik,  though  he 
himself  was  modest  enough  to  call  it  a  series  of  sketches. 
Poussin  has  called  Le  Sueur  a  disciple  of  Raphael  and  of  the 
antique,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  could  be  compared  to  no  one  but 
himself,  n  >t  only  in  the  choice  of  forms  and  in  the  flow  of  the 
draperies,  but  also,  and  above  all,  in  the  gtneral  expression 
and  of  conception  of  things  not  seen.  In  Raphael,  the  reli 
gious  sentiment  is  always  surrounded  by  something  proud 
and  imposing,  which  confounds  impiety,  but  in  l.c  Sueur  it 
is  accompanied  by  candour,  which  moves  the  most  incredu- 
lous. The  painter  of  I'rbino  lets  us  see  a  little  of  the  pride 
with  which  the  protection  of  the  great  and  noble  and  his 
sojourn  in  the  Eternal  City  had  inspired  him ;  but  the  French- 
man, simple  and  sad,  painted  all  the  phases  of  a  monkish  life 
with  an  humble  faith,  and  a  more  devout  adoration.  It  was 
in  the  fervour  of  the  belief  and  hope  by  which  he  sought  to 
drive  away  the  gloom  by  which  ho  himself  was  haunted,  that 
he  found  the  secret  of  thi*  religious  painting,  which,  to  a 
sceptic,  would  have  been  impossible.  So  no  one  has  ever 
represented  with  as  much  truth  and  imprcs*iveuess  as  Le 
Sueur,  tranquil  monasteries  built  in  solitude  upon  accessible 
mountains ;  walls  of  enclosure  surrounding  communities  of 
anchorites  like  barricis  raised  against  the  noise  and  tumults 
of  the  world  ;  austere  and  thoughtful  penitents  struggling  by 
dint  of  prayer  and  mortification  against  worldly  thoughts  and 
rain  regrets,  and  the  long  white  robes  traversing  the  gloomy 
cloisters  like  ghosts.  Le  8ueur  never  appears  to  such  advan- 
tage as  when  he  paints  his  own  sentiments. 

Le  Sueur  was  employed  to  decorate  the  Hotel  Lambert,  one 
of  the  most  charming  abodes  in  Paris;  which  after  a  long 
period  of  decay  and  neglect,  is  now  restored  to  its  ancient 
splendour,  by  Madame  Crartoryski,  and  i>  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  gayest  re-unions  of  the  French  capit.d.  In  this  he  was 
placed  in  competition  with  Lebrun,  but  by  no  means  suffered 
by  the  contrast.  Ilis  most  splendid  works  here  were  the  four 
paintings  representing  "The  Muses."  Ilia  groups  are  dis- 
played in  the  background  of  charming  landscapes,  and  the 


sky,  distances,  and  colouring,  display  the  moat  complete  har- 
mony. As  to  the  figures,  they  have  all  the  virgin  modesty 
and  other  poetic  characteristics  which  imagination  has  for  so 
m-ny  ages  ascribed  to  them.  The  artist  who,  in  "The  Life  of 
St.  Bruno,"  hud  given  charms  to  austerity,  remained  still  the 
same  when  giving  modesty  to  grace.  It  is  said  that  "  The 
Life  of  St.  Bruno  "  was  attacked  by  the  malice  of  enemies, 
and  the  envy  of  false  friends,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
attempts  to  mutilate  the  paintings  which  the  monks  of  the 
Chartreuse  were  obliged  to  pmc-rvc.  Simple  as  La  Fontaine 
and  sensible  as  IYnelon,  he  forgive  them  all ;  and,  in  his 
goodness  of  heart,  never  spoke  of  his  rivals  without  saying, 
"  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power,  and  will  do  every- 
thing, to  mukc  myself  loved  by  them."  At  last,  driven  to 
bay,  he  stood  upon  dignity,  and  painted  an  allegory  in  which 
he  pictured  his  own  triumphs  But  even  in  this  the  sweetness 
of  his  disposition  showed  itself.  He  represented  himself 
reclining  upon  a  couch,  plunged  in  melancholy  reverie,  while 
his  genius  trod  down  his  rivals  and  detractors;  in  the  back- 
ground appeared  a  smiling  plain -the  image  of  the  future,  to 
which  his  thoughts  were  turned.  Every  great  man  has 
moments  in  which  he  rises  in  pride  against  the  age  which  has 
persecuted  or  misunderstood  him. 

Lc  Sueur  did  not  long  survive  the  decoration  of  the  Hotel 
Lambert.  11c  died  in  May,  llio.5,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
eight  years.  Some  have  said  that  he  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Chartreuse,  and  there  ended  his  days  ;  but  this  is  a  story 
invented,  without  doubt,  to  surround  him  with  a  greater 
degree  of  interest. 

The  goldsmiths'  company  at  Paris  were  in  the  habit  of 
offering  each  year  to  the  church  of  N'.'itre  Dame,  a  painting 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  porch  of  the  cathedral  on  the  first 
of  May.  One  of  the  finest  and  most  admired  of  these  was  the 
"Paul  Preaching  at  Ephesus,"  of  Le  Sueur.  The  painter 
transports  us  ull  at  once  to  Asia  Minor — to  Ephesus,  cele- 
brated by  its  magnificent  temple  of  Diana.  The  temple  and 
statue  of  the  great  goddess  of  the  Ephesians,  seen  between  the 
columns  of  the  peristyle,  serves  to  localise  the  scene  perfectly. 
Upon  the  steps  of  a  portico,  to  the  right,  St,  Paul  speaks  with 
fire,  with  authority— he  speaks,  as  his  gestures  indicate,  in 
the  name  of  God,  of  the  true  God,  of  the  only  God.  At  the 
sound  of  his  voice  the  Ephesians  renounce  their  rcligiun,  and 
burn  what  they  had  adurcd.  One  writes  down  the  words  of 
tho  apostle  upon  tablets,  another  explains  them  ;  all  are 
deeply  moved,  and  tearing  in  pieces  the  sacred  books  of 
polytheism,  they  commit  them  to  the  flames.  A  slave,  kneel- 
ing in  the  foreground,  blows  the  wood  fire  which  is  devouring 
the  pagan  manuscripts.  There  is  great  majesty  in  the  attitude 
of  Paul,  and  of  the  other  figures ;  but  the  position  of  this 
Ethiopian  slave,  who  appears  in  the  scene  only  in  its  vulgarist 
part,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  change  which  the  world 
is  about  to  undergo,  is  still  more  admirable. 

In  this  painting  there  is  a  concealed  combination,  a  secret 
balancing  of  lines,  which  gives  the  composition  its  proper 
position  and  its  grandeur.  Take  away  the  least  of  the  details, 
the  two  trunks  of  the  leafless  trees,  for  instance,  which  stand 
out  against  the  azure  of  the  sky,  and  the  painting  would  soon 
look  as  if  cut  in  two.  At  first  sight  everything  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  foresight,  and  yet  nothing  has  bun  calculated. 
All  has  been  dictated  by  the  happy  intuition  of  genius.  It  is 
bright  as  French  paintings  generally  are,  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, animated.  There  is  no  confusion  in  it,  and  there  is 
vivacity  in  all  the  movements  ;  it  is  conceived  in  an  elevated 
style,  and  yet  it  bears  no  marks  of  research ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  bears  in  every  part  an  air  of  simplicity,  of  gestures  dictated 
by  nature  alone.  Many  painters  can  never  rise  into  sub- 
limity without  apiiearing  to  be  on  the  stretch ;  Le  Sueur's 
dignity  always  seems  to  be  a  matter  easy  of  attainment,  and 
it  is  tempered  by  a  charming  ingenuousness.  This  seems 
owing  to  his  tact  in  introducing  into  all  his  works  details 
taken  from  everyday  life.  Many  instances  of  this  may  be 
given.  Tho  first  scene  in  the  life  of  St.  Bruno  shows  us  a 
child,  in  the  mitlst  of  a  group  of  noble- looking  and  di|niitted 
figures,  trying  to  prevent  his  dog  from  barking  ;  the  Ethiopian 
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slave  in  the  foreground  of  the  St.  Paul  Preaching  at  Ephesus, 
and  the  signs  of  a  dog's  attachment  to  his  master  in  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Protais,  are  amongst  the  best  accessories  of 
these  pictures. 

In  the  martyrdoms  of  St.  Oervais  and  Protais  all  is  grand, 
noble,  and  even  vigorous.  The  painter  of  Anchorite  Retreats 
for  Wounded  Spirits,  passes  all  at  once  and  without  difficulty 


Giulio  Romano  was  more  masculine  perhaps,  Raphael  severer 
and  more  chastened  in  his  outline  ;  but  no  one  has  ever  given 
the  same  delicacy  to  the  noble  army  of  martyrs— no  one  haa 
ever  conceived  faces  imbued  with  so  much  angelic  fervour. 

The  women  of  the  ancient  masters  were  not  more  graceful 
thin  the  "  Veronica "  of  Le  Sueur,  or  the  maidens  of  the 
Woes  of  St.  Martin,  and  they  have  not  so  much  tenderness 


to  the  delineation  of  the  most  stirring  scenes.  He  puts  tumult, 
passion,  and  violence  into  his  pictures  as  easily  as  he  had  put 
gentleness,  calm,  and  retirement.  The  brutal  soldiery  with 
bared  and  muscular  arms,  the  pagan  judges  in  their  togas,  the 
boisterous  mob,  and  impassable  images  of  the  false  gods,  arc 
conceived  in  an  easy  but  powerful  style,  which  Le  Sueur  has 
found  not  in  Raphael,  but  in  his  own  genius.  The  graceful 
drawing  of  the  elegant  figures  are  all  his,  and  his  only. 


The  sentiment  of  antique  grace,  such  as  it  appears  in  the 
bas-reliefs,  addresses  itself  to  the  pure  sensuality,  the  pagan- 
ism of  thought.  The  grace  of  Le  Sueur,  on  the  contrary,  is 
impregnated  with  a  spiritualism  which  touches  and  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  us.  Except  the  "  Belle  Jardiniere,"  the  virgins 
of  Raphael  are  more  material,  his  carnations  are  more  abun- 
dant, their  forms  rounder,  and  fuller ;  those  of  Le  Sueur  hare 
a  happy  slendemc&s,  a  subduing  sweetness. 
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WILLIAM  VAN  DE  VELDE. 


William  Van  ds  V»ld«,  the  younger,  has  painted  the  sea 
evn  it  more,  and  it  is  for  thu  reason  that  he  occupies  so  high  a 


rank  at  an  artist ;  it  is  for  this  reason  also  that  two  nations  of 
tailors,  passionately  ford  of  the  sea,  the  English  and  Dutch  have 
Vol.  L 


bestowed  on  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  painter 
of  sea  pieces  that  ever  appeared  down  to  his  time.  And,  in 
truth,  no  one  has  more  closely  observed  the  agitation  of  the 
waves,  their  breaking  or  their  repose  ;  no  one  knew  better  the 
gait  and  habits  of  sailors,  the  rigging  and  working  of  ships, 
the  variety  of  their  build,  their  picturesque  appearance  when 
grouped  by  chance,  and  their  imposing  appearance  when 
isolated  between  sky  and  water,  the  felicity  of  the  lines  in 
their  foreshortening,  when  they  rock  to  and  fro  slowly,  ready 
to  breast  the  billows.  No  one  has  ever  felt  so  deeply  the 
deep  calm  of  the  ocean,  nor  expressed  so  well  the  inexpressible 
emotions  inspired  by  the  sight  of  a  fading  horizon  the  image 
of  infinity. 

Talents  of  so  high  an  order  did  not  show  themselves  all  at 
once  in  the  Van  do  Velde  family.  It  is  believed  that  Adrian, 
the  celebrated  painter  of  animals,  and  William,  the  younger, 
were  brothers.  This  is  not  impossible,  and  the  mention  of  the 
supposition  reminds  us,  that  in  the  Hridge water  Uallery  there 
is  a  "Coast  of  Scheveninguen,"  by  William,  in  which  the  sea, 
slightly  agitated,  is  lighted  by  the  hues  of  twilight,  and  the 
small  figures  in  which  arc  painted  by  Adrian.  This  goes  to 
confirm  the  statement  as  to  the  existence  of  some  relationship 
between  them.  This  much,  however,  is  certain— the  elder 
William  Van  dc  Velde,  the  father  of  the  great  marine  painter, 
was  himself  a  designer  of  rare  excellence.  We  shall  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  about  him,  as  we  may  not 
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have  another.  lie  was  bom  in  Lcydcn  in  1610.  "As  he 
loved  sailing  on  the  sea,"  says  Houbrakcn,  "  he  found  means 
of  entering  the  service  of  the  States  on  board  a  small  vessel 
employed  in  carrying  orders  to  the  fleet.  Deing  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  construction  of  ships,  their  rigging,  and 
trim  of  the  sails,  he  set  about  drawing  with  a  pen  upon  paper 
or  white  canvas  all  the  vessels  in  the  roads,  large  and  small, 
and  finished  by  grouping  together  entire  fleets  upon  a  single 
sheet.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  a  battle  was  about  to  take 
place,  he  embarked  forthwith  with  the  sole  design  of  being 
present  at  the  engagement,  and  so  that  he  might  make  accu- 
rate sketches  of  the  various  details.  To  give  greater  play  to 
his  talents  and  courage,  the  states  of  Holland  placed  a  brig  at 
his  disposal,  and  ordered  the  commander  to  carry  him  to 
whichever  point  of  the  action  he  wished.  He  was  then  seen 
braving  all  the  perils  of  a  naval  engagement,  going  and 
coming  from  place  to  place,  now  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
and  now  amongst  his  own  countrymen.  Admiral  Opdain  was 
astonished  to  see  a  man  risk  his  lite  in  pursuit  of  any  glory 
except  that  to  be  obtained  by  arms.  He  invited  Van  de  Velde 
to  dine  with  him  in  his  cabin,  and  on  the  very  same  day,  two 
hours  after  the  painter  had  taken  his  departure,  the  vessel  was 
blown  up.  He  was  present  also  at  the  battle  which  took  place 
between  tho  English  and  Dutch,  under  the  command  of  Monk 
and  De  Ruyter,  in  sight  of  Ostend,  in  1G6G,  and  which  lasted 
for  three  days  with  surprising  fury.  Neither  of  the  fleets 
made  a  single  movement  which  Van  de  Velde  did  not  sketch 
with  singular  fidelity.  These  drawings  were  made  by  order  of  the 
States,  and  supplied  them  with  ample  information  regarding 
the  manoeuvres  and  conduct  of  their  officers.  It  appears  that 
the  fame  of  them  reached  England  also.  Charles  II.  invited 
him  to  enter  his  service,  and  after  the  death  of  that  prince  ho 
continued  to  execute,  under  James  II.,  official  drawings  that 
circumstances  sometimes  made  doubly  valuable.  He  died  at 
London,  in  lOCfi,  and  was  buried  in  St.  James's  Church. 

8uch  was  the  father  of  the  painter,  whose  history  we  are 
about  to  write.  The  passion  of  the  latter  for  the  aca  and 
ahips,  and  his  nautical  knowledge,  were,  as  we  see,  hereditary. 
William  Van  de  Velde  the  younger  was  born,  as  was  also 
Adrian,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1633.  His  master  was  an  able 
painter  and  a  skilful  engraver,  Simon  do  Vliegcr,  who  mostly 
occupied  himself  in  sea  pieces.  The  elder  Van  de  Velde 
could  only  teach  his  son  the  elements  of  design,  for  he  had 
not  given  any  attention  to  painting  till  he  was  advanced  in 
life,  and  had  then  only  met  with  moderate  success.  His 
choice  of  Simon  do  Vliegcr  was  an  excellent  one,  so  that  the 
flrat  sea  pieces  sent  by  William  Van  de  Velde  to  his  father, 
who  was  then  at  I«ondon,  astonished  the  whole  court.  James 
II.  was  so  pleased  with  them,  that  lie  made  him  come  to 
London,  and  settled  a  handsome  pension  upon  him.  Like 
moat  great  artists,  he  speedily  attained  to  the  eminence  which 
has  made  his  name  illustrious.  Thero  are  paintings  signed  by 
him  in  1657,  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty- fourth  year,  and 
even  prior  to  that  date,  which  are  exquisite  in  every  point  of 
view,  without  mannerism,  real  rhefi-d'<rurrc  of  art,  in  which 
art  is  nowhere  visible,  and  nature  everywhere.  From  the 
very  beginning  he  displayed  his  predilection  for  the  represen- 
tation of  calms,  of  those  tranquil,  unruffled  waters,  whieh 
scarcely  smile  under  the  breath  of  wind,  and  which,  under  a 
clear  sky,  and  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  resemble  a  brilliant 
carpet,  sightly  wrinkled  at  its  borders. 

Van  de  Velde  did  wonders  with  very  scanty  materials. 
Without  having  at  his  disposal  the  splendid  elements  which 
Claude  I.orrain  put  in  motion,  without  having  before  his  eyes 
those  Italian  palaces,  tho.«e  projecting  colonnades  which  served 
as  side  scenes  to  the  sea  views  of  the  French  painter,  he  knew 
how  to  give  the  appearance  of  distance  to  the  background  of 
his  canvas,  and  make  the  ocean  retreat,  as  it  were,  from  the 
shore  to  the  horizon.  The  level  line  of  the  horizon  placed  in 
contrast  with  the  rounded  masses  of  cloud,  the  stiffness  of  the 
masts  and  of  the  shrouds  compensated  for  by  the  curved  line 
of  the  sails,  more  or  less  distended,  and  by  the  sweep  of  the 
ships — such  arc  the  simplo  combinations  by  which  Van  do 
Velde  has  been  enabled  to  interest  those  even  who  have  never 


seen  the  sea.  If  sometime*  a  sand  bank,  or  a  group  of  fisher- 
men, or  the  head  of  a  jetty  in  pile-work  forms  the  set  off  of  his 
composition,  oftcner  still  he  commences  his  painting  only  in 
the  background,  and  puts  nothing  in  the  foreground,  but  a 
little  angry  surge,  or  a  buoy  tossed  by  the  tide,  so  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  canvas  appears  to  have  been  painted 
not  from  the  shore,  but  from  a  vessel  at  anchor.  With  means 
apparently  so  limited,  Van  de  Velde  has,  however,  produced 
splendid  pictures,  as  captivating  to  the  eye  as  they  are  agree- 
able to  the  mind,  full  of  pleasure  for  those  who  love  art,  and 
full  of  delight  for  those  who  love  the  sea. 

The  secret  of  these  impressions  is  simple  truth— truth  which 
he  sought  and  rendered  with  passion.  Owing  to  persevering 
and  assiduous  study,  he  possessed  in  tho  highest  possible  degTcc 
all  the  elements  of  which  talent  in  a  painter  of  sea-pieces  is 
composed.  He  knew  all  about  sliips,  thoroughly  understood 
the  working  of  them,  and  could  repeat  the  names  of  every 
rope,  pulley,  and  sail.  Aa  he  was  able  to  distinguish  each  kind 
of  ship  from  every  other  at  a  glance,  he  enabled  the  spectator 
also  to  distinguish  them  in  his  paintings  by  the  diversity 
of  their  forms— oblong,  slender,  bulging,  or  flattened  ;  by  tho 
difference  of  their  masts,  or  the  size  of  their  topsails  ;  by  the 
colour  of  their  canvas,  now  unbleached  white,  now  brown, 
and  now  black.  But  it  was  not  only  by  these  details  that  he 
.  caused  each  variety  to  be  recognised— but  also  by  the  loute 
entrmbU,  the  general  outline  and  character,  in  fact  -for  every 
variety  has  its  own— well  marked  too.  He  perceived  and 
expressed  admirably  the  majesty  of  the  man-of-war,  the 
elegance  of  the  frigate,  the  magnificenco  of  the  yacht,  the 
agility  of  the  brig,  the  coquetry  of  the  schooner,  and  the 
coarseness  of  the  lugger-boat. 

His  figures,  too,  were  drawn  with  the  highest  talent,  and 
yet  with  the  most  charming  simplicity.  Thia  is  one  of  tho 
points  in  which  he  excels  Bockuysen.  He  had  bestowed 
the  closest  attention  upon  everything  relating  to  the  sailor. 
He  knew  and  could  depict  admirably  his  gestures,  his  atti- 
tudes, his  dress,  and  that  rolling  gait  which  he  insensibly 
acquires  from  the  habit  of  walking  on  the  heaving  deck.  But 
it  was  in  painting  the  sea  itself  that  Van  de  Velde  rose  to  the 
full  height  of  \iia  genius.  The  sea  was  to  him  not  a  treacherous 
element,  but  an  adored  mistress  ;  he  loved  and  admired 
everything  about  it— its  caprices,  its  fantastic  movement,  its 
smiles  and  caresses,  its  fury  and  thunder.  His  own  tempera- 
ment, however,  made  him  prefer  the  calm.  It  was  while  in  a 
state  of  rest  that  he  imitated  the  waters  of  the  ocean  with 
most  effect,  whether  in  those  light  ripples,  that  feeble  undu- 
lation, which  the  Dutch  call  kobbtling,  and  which  dies  out 
with  a  low  noise  on  the  fine  sand  of  the  beach,  or  when  in 
greater  agitation  they  throw  up  fringes  of  foam,  which  fly 
back  in  pearly  clouds  from  the  dark  sides  of  the  ships. 
His  water,  truthful  and  transparent,  does  not  possess  the  hard 
tint  of  green  and  blue,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
it  is  yellowish  and  light,  like  the  seas  of  the  north;  the  tinge 
is  in  general  cold,  unless  when  warmed  by  a  ray  of  the 
setting  sun. 

Let  us  add  that  these  fine  sea  pieces  of  Van  de  Velde  arc 
crowned  by  brilliant  skies,  light,  silvery,  and  separated  from 
the  eye  by  boundless  plains  of  atmosphere.  The  clouds,  which 
play  so  prominent  a  part  in  all  paintings  of  this  kind, — 
because  on  the  form  which  the  painter  gives  them  depends 
the  disposition  of  the  lines  and  their  agreeable  variety, — in 
Van  de  Velde's  works  possess  rare  beauty.  Not  only  is  the 
grouping  happy  and  skilfully  contrasted,  not  only  is  the 
outline  woll  chosen,  and  never  meaningless,  but  tliey  possess 
admirable  lightness.  They  appear  to  move  like  those  which 
traverse  the  landscapes  of  Kuysdael,  and  their  edges  illu- 
minated by  the  sun,  rise  off  the  blue  ground,  we  can  hardly 
help  believing  that  this  ground  is  disappearing  at  one  point  to 
appear  at  another.  But  what  constant  and  assiduous  obscr- 
ration,  and  what  painstaking  industry,  it  must  have  required 
to  attain  to  such  perfection !  "  Nobody,"  says  Gilpin,  *' knew 
better  the  effects  of  sky,  or  had  studied  them  with  more  atten- 
tion, than  Van  do  Velde  the  younger.  Not  many  years  ago, 
an  old  waterman  of  the  Thames  was  still  living  who  had  often 
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carried  him  In  hit  boat  to  different  parts  of  the  river  to  observe 
the  varied  appearance  of  the  heaven.  This  man  related  that 
Van  de  Velde  went  out  in  every  sort  of  weather,  fine  or  wet, 
and  that  he  took  with  him  large  sheets  of  blue  paper  which  he 
covered  with  black  and  white.  An  artist  will  easily  perceive 
the  object  of  this  proceeding.  Van  de  Velde  called  these  ex- 
peditiona  in  his  Dutch,  going  a-thoteintj,  going  to  make  a 
review  of  the  sky."  • 

Horace  Wnlpole,  in  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting,"  informs  us  that 
the  pension  given  by  Charles  II.  to  William  Van  de  Velde  the 
younger,  amounted,  like  that  of  his  father,  to  £100  sterling. 
Mr.  Riwalson,  an  antiquary,  found  in  the  last  century  the 
original  of  the  patent  which  conferred  these  pensions  both 
on  father  and  son,  and  communicated  this  valuable  document 
to  Mr.  Vertue,  who  collected  the  materials  for  Walpole's  work. 
From  it  we  learn  that  "William  Van  do  Velde,  senior,  was 
employed  in  designing  naval  battle*  for  the  king's  private  use, 
and  to  his  son  was  committed  the  task  of  colouring  these  same 
drawings.  The  terms  of  the  letters  patenter  granting  their 
pensions,  seem  to  imply  that  the  son  was  occupied  only  in  the 
colouring  of  his  father's  drawings;  but  perhaps  we  should 
interpret  the  expression  "  putting  into  colours"  to  mean  more 
than  this,  and  make  them  refer  to  the  son's  talent  for  painting 
sea-pieces  when  the  father  could  only  draw  them.  It  was  in 
the  year  1676  that  this  double  pension  was  bestowed  on  the 
Van  de  Vcldes,  and  the  date  is  valuable  as  it  enables  us  to  fix 
the  precise  period,  or  nearly  so,  at  which  the  painter  left 
Amsterdam  to  settle  in  London.    He  was  then  forty-two 

The  residence  that  both  chose  at  London  was  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  their  profession  us  well  as 
to  their  own  tastes.  They  lodged  nt  Greenwich,  and  had  the 
continual  movement  of  ships  and  boats,  which  is  always  going 
on  in  that  part  of  the  river,  constantly  under  their  eyes. 
Hence  their  profound  knowledge  of  all  nautical  usages,  of  the 
smallest  and  most  minute  formalities  of  the  sen,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression ;  hence,  too,  their  exactness  in  all  the  details . 
What  is  said  of  Ruysdacl  with  regard  to  trees,  might  be  said 
of  Van  de  Velde  with  regard  to  ships.  As  the  great  land- 
scape painter  never  put  oak  leaves  on  the  branches  of  a  lime 
tree,  so  the  marine  painter  never  fasti  ned  the  sails  of  a  brig 
to  the  masts  of  a  schooner.  To  study  the  works  of  Van  de 
Velde  is  almost  to  study  a  course  of  navigation. 

Here  is  a  "  Frigate  about  to  set  sail."  The  wind  appears  to 
freshen,  but  the  sea,  although  a  little  agitated,  still  reveals  in 
the  distance  its  tranquillizing  horizon.  A  three-decker  is  at 
anchor.  In  the  background  an  armed  frigate,  with  all  her 
sails  shaken  out,  is  making  ready  to  gain  the  offing.  The 
sun  has  just  risen,  and  a  boat  full  of  passengers  is  rowing 
towards  her,  and  she  is  only  awaiting  its  arrival  to  set  sail. 
In  the  distance  are  various  ships  of  different  sizes  gradually 
fading  from  the  sight.  The  frigate,  however,  is  the  principal 
object  of  the  picture,  and  is  drawn  and  painted  with  extraor- 
dinary care,  even  in  its  minutest  details.  And  this  minute- 
ness, which  iti  painting  a  storm  would  be  wholly  out  of 
place,  here  becomes  a  charm ;  for  if  you,  like  tho  painter,  are 

•  William  Gilpin'*  "  Three  F.ssays  upon  the  Beautiful,  Pic- 
tureaque,  &c. ; "  a  rare  but  excellent  work. 

t  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  exact  terms  of  it.  "  Charles 
the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  &c.  Wherca*  wee  have  thought 
fit  to  allow  the  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  unto  W. 
Van  de  Velde  the  elder,  for  taking  and  milking  draughts  of  sea- 
fights;  and  the  like  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  unto 
W.  Van  de  Veldt-  the  younger,  for  putting**  said  draughts  into 
colour*,  for  our  particular  use ;  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we 
do  hereby  authorize  and  require  you  to  issue  your  orders  for  the 
present  and  future  establishment  of  tho  said  salaries,  to  the  aforesaid 
W.  Van  de  Velde  the  younger,  to  be  paid  unto  one  or  other  of  tbem 
during  our  pleasure,  and  for  so  doing  thia  shall  be  your  sufficient 
warrant  and  discharge.  Given  under  our  privy  seal  at  our  palace 
of  Westminster,  the  20th  day  of  February,  in  the  26th  year  of  our 
reign." — AnteA>tt$  of  Painting  in  England.  Charles  II.  dated  hi« 
reijrn  from  tho  year  in  which  his  father  was  beheaded,  1649 ;  so 
that  the  tweuty-sixth  year  of  which  he  sneaks  must  be  167 ». 


one  of  the  spectator*  on  shore,  and  have  no  friend  on  board, 
or  no  personal  interest  in  the  departure  of  the  vessel,  it  is  but 
natural  that  you  should  admire  all  her  beauties,  the  carving 
which  adorns  its  bows,  the  order  and  neatness  which  reign 
throughout,  the  polish  of  the  masts,  the  tautness  of  tho 
rigging,  and,  in  short,  all  the  harness  of  this  steed  of  wood 
and  iron,  which  is  about  to  walk  the  wide  waters,  and  is 
brushed  up  before  its  departure. 

There  is  a  superb  Admiralty  yacht,  bearing  the  arms  of 
Amsterdam  sculptured  upon  her,  and  carrying  the  admiral's 
flag  at  her  stern.  She  is  passing  between  two  ships  of  war, 
which  salute  her,  and  she  returns  it.  Van  de  Velde  has 
imitated  perfectly  the  white  smoke  of  the  cannon ;  we  see  it 
glide  over  the  level  surface  of  the  water,  in  great  round 
masses,  which  contrast  admirably  with  the  straight  line  of  the 
sea.  Fine  clouds  moving  slowly  along  the  sky,  cast  huge 
shadows  on  the  ocean,  and  create  splendid  contrasts ;  all  the 
artifices  of  chiaroscuro  lend  animation  to  a  scene  in  which 
all  is  tranquillity  ;  the  eye  is  pleased  and  the  attention  ia 
awakened,  and  yet  the  spectator  is  not  withdrawn  from  the 
profound  emotions  with  which  the  painter  has  endeavoured 
to  inspire  him, 

But  suddenly  the  sky  is  overcast ;  the  sea,  so  peaceful  a 
minute  ago,  begins  to  growl ;  the  wind  whistles  sharply,  and 
already  a  long  bell  of  dark  clouds  seem  to  unite  the  sky  and 
water ;  a  furious  gale  sets  in  from  the  north-west.  We  arc  at 
the  entrance  of  thcTcxcl ;  ships  great  and  small  arc  struggling 
against  the  storm,  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  port.  Amongst 
them  passes  a  packet-boat  lighted  by  a  solitary  gleam  of  sun- 
shine, and  splashed  by  the  rising  foam.  Another  ray  of  light 
flickering  out  through  an  opening  in  the  clouds  shows  us  the 
coast  of  Holland,  whose  grey  and  delicate  tone  contrasts  well 
with  the  sombre  colours  of  the  rest  of  the  picture,  and  in  thia 
the  touch  of  the  painter  accords  admirably  with  the  nature  of 
his  subject.  Here  is  no  longer  the  complacent  and  brilliant 
execution  of  the  paintings  which  represent  calms,  but  the 
broader  and  freer  pencil  which  tears  open  the  clouds,  whitens 
the  sails,  and  bcldly  expresses  the  form  of  the  waves,  and  is 
as  much  agitated  as  the  sea  itself. 

We  must  remark,  nevertheless,  that  for  William  Van  do 
Velde  to  paint  a  storm  is  an  exceptional  case.  What  wo 
have  just  now  been  describing  is  rather  the  approach  of 
the  storm  than  the  storm  itself;  and  perhaps  indeed  this 
is  the  most  poetic  course  to  follow,  for  the  imagination  of 
the  spectator  is  then  becoming  heated,  and  is  becoming 
impatient  for  the  termination  of  the  scene.  Thus,  in  the 
eight  pictures  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  collection,  we  see  a  heavy 
rolling  sea,  and  over  it  a  cloud  hanging  very  low  down 
casts  a  dark  shadow,  which  threatens  the  poor  fishermen's 
barks  terribly,  and  which,  as  M.  Waagen  remarks,  strongly 
reminds  us  of  Homer's  Uric ;  "  And  from  the  height  of  tro 
heavens  light  plunged  upon  the  earth."  We  can  hardly  shut 
out  some  feeling  of  anxiety  from  our  breasts  on  seeing  these 
frail  boats  tossed  between  tho  descending  clouds  and  the 
uprising  waves.  But  Van  de  Velde  departs  from  his  natural 
course  when  he  depicts  storms :  he  ia  more  at  home  in  painting 
the  sea  at  rest.  It  is  over  these  tranquil  plains  that  he  can 
best  put  in  motion  the  few  and  simple  elements  of  which  his 
great  effects  are  made  up— the  line  of  the  horizon,  the  clouds 
forming  like  chains  of  mountains,  and  the  rigging  of  the  boats. 
Others  have  endeavoured  in  their  compositions  to  fill  space ; 
Van  de  Velde  seeks  to  paint  it.  To  open  up  immensity  on  the 
canvas,  to  roll  out  infinity  upon  a  fiat  surface,  such  has  been 
his  preoccupation,  or  rather  his  genius.  For  this  he  passed  his 
life  upon  the  water ;  he  made  open  boats  his  studio,  and  went 
a  considerable  distance  in  this  way  to  see  De  Ruytcr's  ship 
caulked,  and  went  down  the  Thames  in  the  same  manner 
nearly  every  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  old  and  familiar  friends — 
the  ocean  waves.  In  Van  de  Velde's  eyes  the  sea  was  not  the 
classic  and  conventional  personage  represented  by  a  venerable 
god  with  a  slimy  beard — but  ocean  such  as  nature  has  made 
it— endowed  with  all  the  passions  of  an  animated  being,  with 
all  the  irritability  of  a  blind  monster,  and  with  the  sensibility 
and  appearance  of  life. 
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However,  the  title  and  the  pension  which  he  had  received 
from  Charles  IT.  compelled  him,  from  time  to  time,  to  paint 
official  pictures,  if  we  may  use  the  expression — fleets  not 
ranged  so  as  to  please  the  eye,  hut  according  to  the  rules  of 
tactics  or  the  caprices  of  the  admiral — Teasels  which,  to  secure 
historical  accuracy,  should  fulfil  a  certain  duty,  or  he  sketched 
at  a  certain  moment.  Many  of  these  compositions  may  still 
be  seen  at  Hampton  Court.  Horace  Walpole  informs  us  that 
at  Buckingham  Palace  there  was  one  representing  the  Battle 
of  Solebay,  which  Van  de  Velde  the  elder  painted  from  nature, 
or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  ad  vivum,  having  attended 
the  engagement  in  a  light  sloop  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 


well  adapted  for  the  display  of  their  genius.  Van  de  Velde 
painted,  at  one  time,  the  united  French  and  English  fleet*  in 
the  place  where  Charles  II.  went  to  see  them.  The  king  in 
represented  in  the  picture  in  the  act  of  stepping  on  board  his 
yacht.  Horice  Walpole  informs  us,  "  that  two  commissioner* 
of  the  Admiralty  agreed  to  beg  it  of  the  king,  to  cut  it  in  two, 
and  each  to  take  a  part.  The  painter,  in  whose  presence  they 
concluded  this  wise  treaty,  took  away  the  picture,  and  con- 
cealed it  till  the  king's  death,  when  he  offered  it  to  Bullfinch, 
the  printseller  (from  whom  Vcrtue  had  the  story),  for  fourscore 
pounds.  Bullfinch  took  time  to  consider,  and  returning  to 
the  purchase,  found  the  picture  sold  for  130  guineas.  After- 


A  CALM. — rUOM  A   I'AI.NTl.VO  BY  W.  VAK  UK  VKLHK. 


York.*  Weisbrod,t  Cuptain  Baillie,  and  several  English 
engravers,  have  preserved  some  of  these  compositions,  belong- 
ing both  to  the  father  and  the  son,  though  none  of  them  were 

"  "Several  are  at  Hampton  Court,  and  at  Hinchinbrook.  At 
Buckingham  House  was  a  view  of  Sulcbay  tight,  with  a  long 
inscription.  Van  de  Velde,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
attended  the  engagement  in  a  small  vessel." —  MjpWc'j  Anccdottt  qf 
Painting. 

t  Charles  Weisbrod,  designer  and  engraver,  was  born  at  Ham- 
burgh in  17*4,  and  came  very  young  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  not 
of  learning  to  engrave,  for  he  had  already  acquired  the  art,  but  to 
perfect  himself  in  it  under  the  tuition  of  John  George  Wille,  who 
was  the  master  par  excellence.  His  great  talent  lay  in  seizing  on 
the  spirit  of  a  painting,  and  rendering  it  in  a  lively  and  vigorous 
manner  in  a  rapid  etching.  He  was,  therefore,  admirably  fitted 
for  executing  those  free  and  hasty  engravings,  which  lend  value  to 
the  original,  though  they  make  no  pretentions  to  translate  it. 


wards  it  was  in  possession  of  Mr.  Stone,  a  merchant  retired 
into  Oxfordshire." 

William  Van  de  Velde  died  in  London  in  1707,  as  stated  in 
the  following  inscription  : — 

Guliclmus  Van  de  Velde,  junior, 
Navium  et  prospectuum  marinaruxn  pictor, 
Et  oh  sMUfuUrcm  in  ilia  arte  peritiam , 
A  Carolo  et  Jacroo  Secundo  Mognic  Britannia;  regtbus 
Annua  mercede  donatus. 
Obiit  6  April,  A.D.  1707, 
Aetatis  suae,  74. 

"  What  we  esteem  in  this  painter,"  says  Lebrun,  "  is  the 
transparency  of  his  colouring,  which  is  agreeable  and  vigorous ; 

Weisbrod  was  fond  of  these,  and  excelled  in  them.  In  the  Choiseol 
collection  hi*  and  those  of  Dunkerque  arc  by  far  the  best  of  their 
kind.   He  engraved,  for  instance,  the  two  landscapes,  designed  by 
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his  vessels  arc  drawn  with  precision  J  hia  small  figure*  arc 
sketched  with  spirit  and  judgment ;  hia  skies  are  clew ;  hia 
clouds  are  varied,  and  seem  to  roll  in  the  air."  Wc  might 
add  here  that  the  clouds  of  William  Van  de  Velde  are  like 
those  of  Ruysdael :  they  have  the  same  beautiful  forma,  the  same 
agreeable  masses,  picturesque  and  contrasted  without  any 
affectation  of  singularity.  They  have  also  the  same  motion 
and  lightness ;  they  even  seem  charged  with  rain,  but  are 
never  heavy,  and  we  almost  fancy  we  can  see  them  blown 
along  by  tile  wind.  "William  Yin  de  Velde,"  continues 
Lebnm,  "  is  the  first  who  rendered  calm  waters  naturally,  the 
aky,  the  fishing-baits,  the  vessels,  and  all  other  spectacles 


arc  as  rare  aa  they  are  valuable."  Van  de  Velde,  in  hia  old 
age,  painted  many  historical  battles  in  England,  which  have  n 
reddiah  tone,  and  arc  not  much  thought  of ;  hence  they  arc 
distinguished  in  Holland  by  the  epithet  of  "  EnglUk  makt." 

In  England,  the  admiration  of  the  younger  Von  de  Velde 
has  for  a  long  period  known  no  bounds.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
when  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  said,  in  speaking  of  him, 
that  another  Raphael  might  be  born,  but  not  another  Vim  de 
Velde.  The  very  exaggeration  of  this  sentiment  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  immortalize  him  of  whom  it  was  uttered, 
even  if  his  works  had  not  really  possessed  surpassing  excellence. 
More  complete  than  Backhuysen,  as  delicate  and  as  silvery 


KOVOH  WIATHF.R. — FROM  A  PAIKTIKO  «Y  W.  VAN  DX  VEIDB. 


which  the  sea  offers  to  our  view.  He  is  a  disheartening  model 
for  those  who  wish  to  practise  hia  branch  of  art. 


Adrian  Van  de  Velde,  "Pastoral  Scenes"  as  they  were  then 
called,  in  an  able  manner,  though  a  little  too  delicately,  perhaps, 
lluymlail,  Karl  Pujardin,  Pynaker,  Wcirottcr— all  the  landscape 
painters,  and,  above  all,  those  who  had  an  eye  to  the  picturesque- 
have  been  rendered  by  him  with  great  felicity,  fie  is  liable  to 
censure,  however,  for  not  having  (riven  greater  site  to  the  objects 
in  the  foreground,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  relative 
distances  of  the  objects  in  the  rear  more  readily. 

More  precise  than  St.  Non,  Weisbrod  leave*  less  to  the  chances 
of  crispness  ;  his  graver  seems  to  take  in  at  once  the  forms  over 
which  it  has  to  ton.  His  broken  lines,  short  and  waved  in 
appearance,  but  in  reality  directed  by  a  steady  and  skilful  hand, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  expression  of  broken  down  walls, 
disjointed  and  moss -covered  stones,  creeping  plants,  and  in  general 
all  the  capricious  vegetation  of  ruins.  In  proof  of  this,  wo  may 
refer  to  his  fine  engraving,  after  Alex.  Kierings,  to  bo  found  in 
Neyman'j  "  Catalogue  of  Drawings  "  printed  in  17*6. 

These  hasty  sketches  of  Weisbrod'a  were  else  well  fitted  for  the 


as  Dubbels,  more  brilliant  and  more  powerful  than  Van  Goyen, 
far  superior  in  every  way  to  Bonaventura,  "William  Van  de 

reproduction  of  wild  rustic  scenes,  and  rugged,  undulating  ground 
—the  chalky  hills,  and  unclothed  soil  of  a  Huysman— the  brush- 
wood of  a  Waterloo— the  irregular  and  gnarled  trunks  of  Raya- 
dad's  eld  oaks,  studded  with  tufts  of  foliage— the  hege  plants 
which  flourish  in  the  foreground  of  Pynaker's  landscapes — and 
lest  of  all  those  sandy  hillocks,  half-covered  by  flint  and  grass, 
which  Wynants,  and  after  him  Adrian  Van  do  Velde,  painted  with 
so  muc  h  grace  and  devotion.  Weisbrod  bestowed  great  care  on  the 
management  of  the  transition  front  blank  to  white,  ee  es  to  lend 
softness  to  those  chsnges  which  are  formed  in  nature  by  tufts  of 
grass  springing  from  a  sandy  soil. 

In  general,  Wuisbrod's  great  defect  is  his  not  putting  sufficient 
variety  on  the  sixes  of  his  lines.  It  baa  also  been  remarked  that 
his  masses  of  trees  sometimes  resemble  the  decorations  in  a  theatre, 
which  appear  on  the  sky  in  flat  silhouette  ;  wc  mean  that  as  much 
relief  is  desirable  in  the  middle  aa  there  is  of  precision  and  delicacy 
in  the  outline.  Weisbrod  has  also  engraved  several  small  plate* 
after  Paul  Porter,  which  never  fail  to  render  perfect  the  phy. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  EMINENT  MASTERS. 


Veldo  u  ihc  painter  of  the  sea.  When  gazing  on  hi*  canvas, 
and  on  his  alone-,  we  can  almost  fancy  we  feel  the  spray  on  our 
face*,  and  snuff  in  the  strong  odour  of  the  tar. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  painters,  seta  down  the  number  of  works  known  an 
William  Van  dc  Veldc's  at  262,  seven- eighths  of  which  are 
in  private  collections  in  England,  the  painter's  adopted 
country.  In  enumerating  the  picture*,  we  shall  follow  a 
different  method  of  classification.  First  we  shall  take  a  run 
through  the  public  galleries. 

Hampton  Court,  so  rich  in  the  works  of  masters  of  every 
school,  contains  eight  of  Van  de  Velde's  paintings  :— a  sea* 
piece  in  hi*  Majesty's  Gallery;  in  the  Queen's  Presence 
Chamber- two  sea-fights  between  the  English  and  Dutch ; 
a  calm  sea ;  three  burning  fleet* ;  the  English  fleet  attacking 
the  Dutch  fleet  in  a  harbour. 

The  famous  Dulwich  Gallery,  near  London,  contains  four 
— three  calms,  and  one  fresh  breeze. 

The  Pinacotheca  at  Munich  contains  two— a  calm  and  a 
storm. 

The  Museum  at  the  Hague— two  calms. 

The  Amsterdam  Museum  contains  six—  the  capture  of  the 
English  Teasel,  "  the  Royal  Prince  j"  that  of  four  ship*  of  the 
line ;  these  two  paintings  are  pendants,  and  are  considered 
some  of  the  most  finished  of  his  works.  "  View  of  Amster- 
dam," a  very  fine  production ;  two  calm*,  and  a  stormy  sea 
with  vessel*  in  full  soil. 

The  gallery  of  the  Louvre  contains  only  one — a  calm ;  but 
many  deny  the  authenticity  of  this  altogether,  and  attribute  it 
to  Van  dc  Velde's  master,  Simon  de  Vlieger. 

These  are  almost  all  that  arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  public 
galleries.  In  the  private  collections  they  are  more  numerous, 
above  all  in  England,  where  Van  de  Veldo  was  held  in  such 
high  estimation. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  one  at  Chats  worth— a  calm; 
and  at  his  villa  at  Chiawick,  a  stormy  sea  covered  with  ships 
—a  painting  warmly  lighted,  and  possessing  very  striking 
effects. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  collection  contains  eight  of  Van  de  Velde's 
paintings— a  sea  covered  with  ships  of  war,  barks  in  the  back 
ground,  and  a  coaster  in  the  foreground,  a  fine  painting,  dated 
1657 ;  a  calm  sea,  in  the  foreground  a  lighter,  and  two  frigates 
in  the  distance— this  picture  is  valued  at  £300 ;  a  coast  with 
large  vessels  and  figures-thin  bear*  the  name  of  the  arti»t,  it 
is  dated  1601,  snd  cost  £900 ;  the  coast  of  Schevelingcn  while 
the  sea  is  slightly  agitated— this  contains  a  great  number  of 
figures  by  Adrian  Van  de  Velde ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Dutch  school,  and  cost  £800;  the  coast  of  Holland,  Ashing- 
boat  in  the  offing— a  delicate,  silvery  painting,  one  of  the  most 
carefuUy-finished  of  the  master  ;  a  view  of  Texel  during  rain, 
the  »ca  violently  agitated,  bad  weather— a  work  full  of  variety, 
and  displaying  very  striking  effect. 

The  Bridge  water  Gallery  contains  six  of  Van  de  Velde's 
work* — a  view  of  the  entrance  of  the  Texel  during  a  violent 
gale,  a  magnificent  specimen,  full  of  poetry  and  truth ;  a  ship- 
wreck; view  of  a  coa.it  during  a  dead  calm;  tea-fight — the 
"Prince  Royal"  surrendering  to  the  Dutch  fleet,— this  poa- 


siagnomy  of  the  beasts,  and  are  true  and  faithful  expressions  of 
the  original. 

Wcisbrod  retired  to  Hamburgh  towards  the  year  1780,  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  date  which  spears  upon  his  engravings,  and  there 
engraved  several  landscapes  of  his  own  composition,  but  he  could 
not  avoid  imitating  the  masters  whose  works  he  had  reproduced. 
He  arranged  his  ruins  in  tho  stylo  of  Brecnberg,  and  his  pastoral 
scenes  In  tho  manner  of  Bcrghcm  ;  but  ono  could  not  say  of  his 
compositions  what  was  said  of  Huber  and  Rost,  that  he  led  one  to 
expect  more  from  his  talents.  Weisbrod  could  never  complete  an 
engraving  j  Dnndct,  Degucvanvillicr*,  and  the  celebrated  Lcbas, 
gave  the  finishing  touches  with  the  burin  to  many  of  his  etchings, 
particularly  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt "  after  Teniers,  tbo  land- 
scapes after  Huysdacl  and  Pynaker,  and  two  "  Views  in  the 
environs  of  Meintn,"  of  his  own  composition.  He  died,  moat 
probably,  at  Hamburgh,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 


sesses  gTeat  rigour  of  touch ;  and  the  capture  of  tho  "  I»rincc 
Royal." 

The  collection  of  Sir  Abraham  Hume  contains  a  great  battle 
between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  in  a  alight  breeze. 

Lord  Ashburtnn's  collection  contains  "  The  Flotilla," 
from  the  Talleyrand  collection,  celebrated  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  every  variety  which  are  crowded  into  it  upon 
a  sea  smooth  a*  glass. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hope's  collection  contains  two  "Agitated  Sea*." 

There  nxa,  great  numbers  of  them  in  other  private  collections 
in  various  part*  of  England,  but  to  enumerate  them  would  bo 
tedious,  if  it  were  not  useless.  They  are  nearly  all  heirloonm, 
that  pass  and  have  passed  for  generations,  from  father  to  son, 
and  are  in  some  sense  as  much  fixtures  a*  the  house*  that 
cover  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  more  interest  to  learn  the  value 
which  Van  de  Velde's  works  have  borne  ot  some  of  the  princi- 
pal picture  sales  on  the  Continent. 

M.  Julienne's  sale,  1767.    "Asea piece,"  price  1 ,039 livrcs  ; 
another,  300  livrcs. 

Duke  dc  Choiacul's  sale,  1772.  Three  paintings  of  Van  de 
Vcldc :  "  A  Calm,"  with  several  vessels  under  sail,  valued  at 
879  livrcs ;  another,  "  A  Calm  Sea,"  in  the  background  some 
ships,  in  the  foreground  near  the  sand  some  fishermen's  boats, 
759  livrcs  ;  "  Calm  water,"  in  the  middle  of  which  appears  a 
large  barque  under  full  sail,  and  in  the  background  several 
boats  in  the  roadstead ;  in  the  foreground  a  jetty,  below  which 
was  a  boat  with  several  sailors ;  price  1,700  livrcs. 

The  Blondel  de  Gagny  sale,  1776.  "A  calm  Sea,"  on 
which  are  several  fishermen's  boats  and  .vessels  under  sail, 
price  470  livrcs. 

Prince  de  Conti's  sale,  1777.  "A  Calm  Sea,"  with  vessel* 
under  sail  and  small  boats  filled  with  figures,  8,151  livrcs  ;  "A 
Sea  piece,"  with  several  boats,  1,260  livrcs;  another,  a  pen- 
dant to  the  above,  also  representing  a  sea  piece— several 
fishing-boats,  with  sailors  walking  in  the  water,  861  livrcs. 

The  Randon  de  Boisset  sale,  1777.  "Calm  8ca,"  with 
vessels  and  boats  containing  a  great  number  of  figures,  price 
8,051  livres ;  "  A  Coast  "—a  man  walking  on  the  sand,  vessel* 
under  sail,  and  a  boat,  price  5,600  livres. 

The  Partlet  sale,  1783.  "View  of  Texel;"  several  boats 
containing  the  chief  magistrates  of  .the  states  in  Holland;  in 
the  background,  a  great  number  of  boats  and  barque* ;  price 
2,400  livrc*. 

The  Lengller  sale,  1788.  "  View  of  a  great  extent  of  Sea," 
in  which  vessel*  of  all  sizes  are  to  be  teen  j  in  the  foreground 
a  barque  afloat,  and  two  men  caulking  her  sides  ;  farther  on 
three  sailors  going  on  board  a  three-masted  vessel  which  is 
firing  a  signal-gun  for  departure ;  price  1,400  livres. 

Duke  dc  Praslin's  sale,  1703.  "View  of  a  Calm  Sea," 
covered  with  a  fleet  of  more  than  forty  vessels,  barques,  yachts, 
and  long-boats,  £-80. 

Hobilsale,  1801.  "View  of  Texel;"  same  as  tho  former 
one;  £120. 

Van  Lcydcn  sale,  1804.  "View  of  a  Calm  Sea" — boats, 
merchant  vessels,  and  passenger-boats,  with  more  than  fifty 
figures,  whoae  action  is  admirable,  £32. 

Solirene  sale,  1812.  "View- of  Texel,"  the  tea  covered 
with  ships  and  lighters ;  a  sequel  to  the  two  former  views  of 
tho  same  place ;  £120. 

The  Clos  sale,  1812.  "Great  expanse  of  Sea  in  calm 
weather,"  covered  by  a  large  fleet ;  to  the  right,  in  the  fore- 
ground, a  man-of-war  is  firing  a  gun,  and  some  naval  officers 
arc  directing  their  course  in  a  four-oared  boat  towards  other 
vessels,  to  which  a  trumpet  announces  their  arrival ;  £501. 

Lapericre  sale,  1817.  "View  of  a  Calm  8ca,"  valued  at 
£360. 

Lapericre  sale,  1823.  "A  Sea  piece,"  with  a  large  vessel, 
some  merchant-vessels,  and  fishing- boat**  £130. 

The  Chevalier  Erard  s  sale,  1832,  "  View  of  the  Zuider  Zee" 
—calm  weather—several  large  East  Indiamen  have  just  entered 
the  bay,  and  arc  preparing  to  cast  anchor ;  in  the  back  gnmnd 
a  two  decker,  and  sailors  exercising  themselves  in  boarding ; 
price  £800.  Three  other  painting*  of  this  master  figured  in 
this  tale  i  "  A  Dutch  Fleet "  of  twelve  tcwels,  £100 ;  "A  Calm 
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Sea,"  covered  with  ships  of  war,  merchantmen,  elegant  yachts, 
barques,  long-boats,  and  light  gigs ;  £200;  "A  Shore  in  Hoi- 
land,"  low  water;  the  ebb  f  f  the  tide  haa  left  a  boat  stranded 
on  the  beach,  which  some  fishermen  are  striving  to  launch ;  two 
fishermen  on  the  shore,  a  dog  barking,  and  a  mun  dragging  a 
piece  of  wood  which  has  been  thrown  up  by  the  sea ;  £00. 

The  Duke  de  Bern's  sale.  1837.  "The  Sea  in  a  Calm;" 
several  boats,  one  of  them  with  a  great  number  of  men  on 
board  setting  out  for  the  herring  fishery,  a  ship  of  war,  fisher- 
men launching  a  boat ;  £92  10s. 

Hcris  de  Bruxelles  sale,  18(1.  "  A  Calm;"  a  group  of  boats 
in  the  Zuider  Zee -a  frigate  at  anchor,  a  email  boat  with 
fishermen,  and  a  boat  sailing  towards  the|  other  vessels  scat- 
tered along  the  coast;  £390.  " The  Zuider  Zee ; a  calm,  a 
frigate  setting  sail,  and  making  towards  the  offing  ;  two 
fishermen  near  a  boat  preparing  to  draw  their  nets ;  in  the 
back  ground  a  three-decker  at  anchor ;  £235. 

Count  Peregaux'a  sale,  184 1.   "A  Sea  fight ; "  three  fleets, 


the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  engaged ;  sailors  in  one^place 
hauling  at  the  ropes  or  shifting  the  sails,  men  in  the  water 
struggling  for  life,  a  boat  rowing  towards  the  admiral's  vessel ; 
on  some  of  the  decks  the  combatant*  are  engaged  hand  to 
hand,  smoke  and  shot  are  issuing  from  the  port  holes,  and 
some  of  the  vessels  are  on  fire.  This  is  one  of  Van  dc  Velde'a 
finest  works.    It  was  sold  for  £800. 

Tordien  and  Hcris  sale,  1843.  "  A  Fleet  Setting  Sail ;"  the 
sea  covered  with  ships,  vessels  of  war,  merchantmen,  boots, 
&c. ;  £310.  "  A  Calm ;"  two  ships  and  a  boat — the  sailors  on 
deck  variously  occupied  ;  to  the  right  two  fishing-boats  near 
the  shore,  two  ships  of  war,  and  aails  in  the  distance; 
£400. 

Van  de  Velde  never  engraved,  but  he  has  left  several  draw- 
ings  executed  with  great  skill,  both  with  the  pen  and  with 
wash, — outlines  sufficient  to  show  him  the  state  of  the  sea, 
the  shape  of  a  ship,  or  the  appearance  of  the  clouds.  There 
are  two  of  thera  in  the  Louvre.' 


JEAN  JOUVENET. 


About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  painter  and 
sculptor,  presumed  to  have  come  originally  from  Italy,  took 
up  his  abode  at  Rouen.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  several  gene- 
rations of  distinguished  artists,  and  the  grandfather  of  Jean 
Jouvenet,  who  was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1044. 

Jean  received  his  first  lessons  in  art  in  his  father's  house, 
and  was  then  sent  to  study  at  Paris  under  Lebrun,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  his  glory.  Poussin  had  yielded  the  palm  to 
him,  and  Le  Sueur  was  dead. 

Voltaire,  in  his  "  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,"  speaks  of  Jouvenet's 
first  attempts  in  Lebrun's  studio  thus :  "  Jouvenet  is  not,  as 
Argcnville  says,  an  artist  without  a  master,  rough  hewn  by 
the  first  lessons  of  Laurent  his  father.  I  believe  even  that 
he  acquired  a  taste  for  the  great  machines  of  I<ebrun,  since  he 
laboured  with  htm  for  twenty  years,  with  several  intervals, 
from  1601  to  1080.  But  be  not  disquieted  regarding  the 
originality  of  his  genius  and  the  future  of  his  style.  He  will 
take  from  his  master,  who  is  doubtless  an  able  practitioner  as 
well  as  an  inventive  composer,  nothing  but  breadth  and  ease 
in  execution,  knowledge  of  technical  processes,  and  the  details 
of  arrangement  in  complicated  subjects." 

While  painting  from  models  in  the  Academy  or  in  the 
studio  of  Lebrun,  Jouvenet  often  aided  his  master  in  the 
ceilings  of  Versailles,  for  he  had  learnt  his  trade  right  speedily. 
There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  he  could  paint  from  his  very 
childhood,  and  that  he  never  thought  of  anything  else.  Real 
painters  receive  their  'education  from  a  palette  and  a  few 
books,  from  conversing  with  men  and  contemplating  nature. 
Jouvenet,  however,  gave  no  evidence  of  individuality  in  his 
■tyle  till  about  the  year  1672.  In  1673,  when  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  ho  carried  off  the  Academy's  second  prize ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  executed  the  "  May  painting "  for  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  of  Paris,  so  called  because  during  the 
whole  of  that  month  it  was  exhibited  in  the  portico  of  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame.  The  goldsmiths  presented  it  to  the 
cathedral,  where,  fortunately,  it  may  still  be  seen,— "The 
Healing  of  the  Paralytic,"— in  the  choir  above  the  statues. 

The  May  painting  met  with  immense  success  amongst  the 
public,  and  from  this  time  the  young  artist's  popularity  was 
beyond  doubt.  Vermeulen  asked  permission  to  engrave  his 
works,  and  Lebrun  begged  of  him  anew  to  labour  at  the 
Versailles  decorations.  In  1675,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  academy. 

It  is  most  probable  that  it  was  about  this  period  that  he 
married.  The  name  of  his  wife  has  not  reached  us.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  offered  apartments  by  the  king  in  the  Palais 
des  Quatre  Nations.  And  he  joyfully  took  possession  of 
them.  In  those  immense  galleries  he  had  ample  room  for  the 
pursuit  of  his  profession,  and  he  determined  that  his  first 
achievement  should  be  worthy  of  them,  at  least  in  sixe. 


Upon  canvas  30  feet  long,  and  28  feet  broad,  he  painted  his 
"Jesus  healing  the  Sick,"  a  work  which  contains  all  Jouve- 
net's defects  as  well  as  all  his  excellences.  The  shadows  are 
thrown  rather  angularly,  the  figures  are  lively— a  little  vulgar 
in  form  perhaps,  but  full  of  warmth  and  motion.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  shown  a  larger  amount  of 
knowledge  in  the  drawing,  more  animation  in  the  action,  or 
more  fire  in  the  execution.  The  arrangement  is  picturesque, 
and  the  effects  of  the  light  and  shade  are  broad  and  well  con- 
trasted. The  five  years  following  he  was  occupied  in  exe- 
cuting his  celebrated  works, — "  Isaac  blessing  Jacob,"  for 
the  Museum  of  Rouen ;  "  The  Nunc  Dimittis,"  for  tho 
Jesuits;  "The  Family  of  Darius;"  "Louis  XIV.  healing 
the  King's  Evil."  The  latter  was  painted  in  competition  with 
Antony  Coypel,  Halle,  and  the  brothers  Boullongue,  but  the 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Jouvenet  by  the  judge,  the  Abbe 
de  St.  Ricquier.  Lebrun  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  in 
1690,  and  Jouvenet  at  once  assumed  the  position  of  head  of 
the  French  school.  Louis  XIV.  to  mark  his  sense  of  his 
merits,  conferred  upon  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  livres  per 
annum,  and  after  he  had  finished  the  paintings  in  the  Chapel 
of  Versailles,  it  was  increased  to  five  hundred.  He  also 
determined  to  send  the  artist  to  Italy  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  but,  whether  owing  to  illness  or  negligence,  Jouvenet 
never  availed  himself  of  the  offer. 

The  "  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  "  is  one  of  Jouvenet's  finest 
paintings.  "Jouvenet,"  says  the  quaint  historian  Monteil, 
"  so  closely  applied  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  gospel,  that 
it  would  have  been  marvellous  if  he  had  not  lighted  upon  its 
most  picturesque  page.  This  page  never  ceases  to  delight 
him ;  he  never  ceases  to  sketch  it  in  thought,  to  colour  it,  to 
enlarge  it,  to  embellish  it.  At  last  he  is  suddenly  impelled  to 
take  up  his  brushes  and  paint.  What  has  he  seen?  Lazarus 
has  been  dead  many  days ;  his  body  lies  buried  in  a  sepulchre 
hewn  in  the  rock ;  Jesus  appears  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  beautiful  from  her  ige,  her  paleness,  her 
tears,  comes  to  Jesus  to  ask  him  to  restore  her  brother  to 
life, — and  here  is  the  most  touching  of  scenes.  Jesus  stands 
in  the  midst,  taller  than  those  around  him ;  his  face  shining 
with  almighty  power ;  Son  of  the  Author  of  Nature — he  is 
about  to  suspend  its  laws.  He  advances,  he  bows  slightly ; 
he  stretches  out  his  arms  towards  the  bsse  of  the  rock ;  he 
calls  Lazarus,  •  Lazarus,  arise  ! '  The  men  who  had  entered 
the  sepulchre  with  torches,  to  open  the  shroud,  fall  back 
stupified,  not  at  the  sight  of  the  dead,  but  at  the  sight  of  the 
living.  Lazarus  breathes  through  livid  lips,  and  looks  out 
from  glassy  eyes.  He  has  awakened  in  a  body  fading  into  dis- 
solution. The  fright,  the  terror  of  the  men,  under  whose  eyes, 
under  whose  hands,  the  miracle  has  taken  place ;  the  lively 
admiration  of  the  people  contrast  with  the  calm  figures  of  the 
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apostVen,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  wonderful  works  of  their 
divine  master.  If  it  be  not  here,  where  lb  the  skill  of  a  great 
painting  r" 

It  is  in  this  picture,  which  Duchange  and  many  others  have 
engraved,  that  Jouvenct  has  painted  his  own  portrait  and  those 
of  his  daughters,  between  two  columns  to  the  right,  and  amidst 
the  spectators.  The  painting  of  *'  The  Money  Changers  driven 
from  the  Temple  "  was  the  first  of  the  series,  which,  by  the 
king's  order,  was  completed  in  1702,  with  "The  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes."  In  order  to  represent  the  fisherman  and 
his  crew  naturally,  Jouvenet  made  a  journey  to  Dieppe,  and 
brought  back  the  fine  studies  which  are  found  in  the  work. 
When  Louis  XIV.  saw  these  splendid  paintings  he  was  in 
ecstasies,  and  caused  them  to  be  reproduced  in  tapestry  at  the 
Gobelins. 

In  1709  we  find  Jouvenet  still  labouring  at  Versailles  with 
all  the  perseverance  and  energy  of  youth.    But  his  sanguine 


almost  as  much  dexterity  aa  ever  had  been  possessed  by  the 

other.  The  painting  which  he  thus  finished  with  his  left  hand 
is  "  The  Death  of  St.  Francis,"  at  present  in  the  Museum  of 
Rouen.  Holbein,  we  believe,  is  the  only  other  artist  who  was 
thus  able  to  paint  with  both  hands. 

Jouvenet  now  resumed  his  work,  and  with  his  left  hand 
executed  several  compositions — amongst  others  the  decorations 
of  the  ceiling  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  Inquests  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Rouen.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  signing  these  worka 

J.  J.,  deficient e  deitrit,  siniitrd  pinxit. 

All  this  made  a  great  noise,  and  the  regent  himself  came  to 
see  Jouvenet  in  his  studio  at  the  Quatre  Nations.  Sebastian 
Ricci,  during  his  travels  in  France,  also  visited  him.  The  cour- 
tiers and  foreigners  of  distinction  vied  with  each  other  in 
bestowing  on  him  marks  of  favour  and  admiration.  But  his 
disease  advanced  apace,  and  in  April  1717  he  died  in  the 
arms  of  his  sitter  and  his  son  Francis.   His  last  work  was  the 
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temperament  proved  too  much  for  his  health,  and  in  1713  he 
was  st-ixed  with  paralysis  of  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  his 
body.  Despite  his  age,  sixty-nine  years,  he  had  retained  all 
the  richness  of  imagination,  and  the  impetuous  desire  to  be 
at  work,  which  had  characterised  his  earlier  years,  when  he 
found  himself  thus  struck  powerless.  His  impatience  under 
such  an  ill  1 1  ict  ion  may  be  imagined. 

He  was  in  his  studio  some  time  after,  superintending  the 
labours  of  Hi-tout,  his  nephew  and  pupil,  who  was  engaged 
upon  a  large  painting.  Jouvenct  seized  the  brush  in  his  right 
hand,  in  order  to  give  more  expression  to  a  head ;  but  the  dis- 
abled limb  refused  to  do  its  office.  lie  then  transferred  the 
brush  to  his  left,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  in  it  there  was 


"  Magnificat,"  or  "  Visitation,"  which  still  adorns  the  chancel 
of  Notre  Dame. 

The  Italians  have  called  Jouvenet  the  French  Carrachi. 
There  is  some  truth  in  the  comparison.  For  he,  like  the 
Carrachi,  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  art ;  his  drawing 
was  firm  and  assured,  his  ability  marvellous  ;  like  them,  also, 
he  was  the  connecting  link  between  two  schools  ;  but  he  was 
more  original  than  the  Carrachi,  than  the  eclectics  who 
mingled  the  school  of  Rome  with  the  school  of  l'arma, 
Raphael  with  Corregio,  and  took  their  subjects  and  their 
figures  from  every  quarter. 

What  gives  Jouvenet  his  best  claim  to  celebrity,  is  his 
originality  in  the  midst  of  his  contemporaries.    He  was  a 
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maker  of  novelties,  as  all  great  men  are.    In  fart,  for  a  man  to  and  free  from  all  hesitation.    The  action,  which  »u  his  forte, 

he  great,  it  is  essential  that  ho  should  nee  farther  and  higher  sometimes  leads  him  into  exaggeration,  a  gymnastic  manner, 

than  his  own  time.  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  which  became  a  vice  in  the- 

Almost  all  writers  who  have  spoken  of  Jouvenet  have  school  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Often,  those  of  his  figures 

spoken  favourably.    He  has  not  had  to  undergo  those  ther-  th.it  belong  to  the  lower  classes,  such  as  the  fisherman  seen 

mometric  risings  and  fallings  in  public  estimation  like  more  from  behind,  and  the  man  who  is  drawing  tike  nets,  in  "  The 

capricious  talents.     Dorgenville  highly  appreciates  him  ;  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,"  have  a  robust  grandeur  and  a 

Voltaire  places  high  value  on  him  also,  though  he  rates  him  proud  gait.    Jouvenct's  colouring  is  not  of  the  first  order, 

below  Lcbrun  ;  Saillasson  says  he  is  to  Poussin  what  Ore-  although  it  has  been  frequently  vaunted  by  his  admirers.    It  is 

billon  was  to  Comeille.    Outer  critic*  believe  him  to  have  reddish,  bounded,  and  not  very  agreeable  as  to  locality ;  but  it 

filled  in  the  French  school  the  place  occupied  by  Rembrandt  is  saved  by  the  skill  displayed  in  the  great  cfiecta  of  light  and 

in  the  Dutch.    W  ?  do  not  agree  with  Voltaire  as  to  Lcbrun 's  shade,  and  their  resolute  expression.    Of  all  his  paintings, 

superiority.     Without  doubt  he  was  a  great  machinist,  a  the  most  complete,  the  most  vigorous,  the  grandest,  the  richest 

powerful  orderer;  but  Jouvenet,  with  more  energy,  if  not  in  colouring,  is  "  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  Paris 

equal  method,  is  perfect  master  of  an  immense  scene,  and  has  Museum.    It  may  be  seen  at  all  times  surrounded  by  a  throng 

the  merit  of  invention  in  his  groups,  in  the  outline  and  drawing  of  copyists,  who  admire  its  masterly  drawing,  its  energetic 

of  his  figures.  His  drawing  was  very  skilful,  strongly  marked,  tournure,  its  strong  colour,  and  its  powerful  chiaro-scuro..1 
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It  is  not  yet  fifty  years  since  Fragonard  died,  and  yet  such  is 
the  wonderful  revolution  which  France  has  undergone  since 
the  period  in  which  he  flourished,  that  few  know  anything 
about  him  at  the  present;  and  even  the  famous  h  Biographic 
Universelle,"  which  so  seldom  posses  over  the  merits  of  a 
Frenchman,  let  them  be  ever  so  small,  has  made  a  blunder  in 
giving  his  very  name.  No  one,  down  to  the  present,  has 
written  much  about  him  save  Diderot ;  and  even  he  in  terms 
of  condemnation  oftcner  than  of  praise.  The  cause  of  this 
oblivion  is  obvious.    Fragonard  rose  into  celebrity  in  an  order 


of  things,  and  in  a  state  of  society,  which  happily  exist  no 
longer.  His  talents,  great  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  were 
prostituted  to  pander  to  the  vices,  follies,  and  frivolities  of  the 
old  regime,  and  when  the  revolution  came,  and  with  it  the 
affectation  of  Roman  simplicity  and  antique  grace,  the  heroes 
and  demigods  of  David,  and  the  othf  r  artists  of  the  warlike 
school  which  flourished  under  the  empire,  with  their  bronze 
casques  and  coats  of  mail,  threw  the  stu-phcrucbscB  and  lovers, 
with  their  flowers  and  light  robes,  completely  into  the  -hade. 
And  yet  this  was  not  as  it  should  be.    There  was  nothing 
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national,  nothing  thoroughly  French,  in  the  mawkish  allegories 
which  filled  the  salons  during  the  empire,  and  consequently 
ihere  was  little  ia  them  worthy  of  admiration.  To  be  truly 
great,  a  painter  muki  be  true  to  his  early  prejudices,  sym- 
pathies, and  associations.  He  must  find  his  subjects  in  tho 
men  and  women,  and  frailties  and  virtues,  of  his  own  time, 
and  in  the  hills,  and  valleys,  and  plains,  and  rivers  of  his 
native  land.  This  did  Fragonard,  whatever  else  he  left  undone. 
We  arc  not  about  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  scenes  upon 
which  he,  in  many  cases,  employed  his  pencil ;  but  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of  his  painting  itself,  any  more 
than  the  immorality  of  a  poem  has  to  do  with  its  excellence. 
Byron  has  described  the  loves  of  Iiaidee  and  Juan  with  as 
much  pathos,  and  fervour,  and  beauty  as  if  they  had  been  the 
most  virtuous  pair  who  ever  stood  before  the  altar  and  received 
tho  blessings  of  the  church.  Pity  that  it  should  be  so,  but  so 
it  is.  Fragonard  found  a  certain  state  of  manners  about  him, 
and,  like  Boucher,  he  has  delineated  them  with  a  fidelity, 
imagination,  force,  and  brilliancy  which  leave  much  to  be 
regretted,  but  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  his  paintings  that 
we  are  concerned  about,  and  not  his  morality ;  and  this  may 
serve  as  a  general  excuse  for  not  pouring  out  a  greater  amount 
of  virtuous  indignation  upon  him  than  wc  shall  exhibit  in  the 
course  of  the  following  notice. 

Fragonard  came  into  the  world  in  the  nick  of  time.  He  was 
born  in  1732,  just  when  Chardin,  Loutherbourg,  Hubert 
Robert,  and  Greuze  were  in  the  prime  of  their  career.  He 
had  the  benefit  of  their  example,  and  the  prospect  of  succeed- 
ing them.  He  was  eighteen  years  of  age  before  he  displayed 
his  ptnehant  for  art,  by  employing  the  pen  which  should  havo 
been  engrossing  deeds  in  a  notary's  office  in  sketching  designs 
upon  paper.  His  mother  saw  them,  and  instantly  took  him  to 
Boucher,  with  the  view  of  placing  him  under  his  tuition. 
But  Boucher  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  pursuits  and 
pleasures,  to  devote  any  portion  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
the  education  of  youth.  His  pupils  were  the  ballet  girls  of 
the  opera,  and  the  graceful,  but  shameless,  beauties  of  the 
court,  who  loved  to  sec  his  pencil  employed  in  delineating 
their  charms.  -  He  was  then  taken  to  Chardin,  who  at  once 
received  him.  Diderot  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Char- 
din's  method  of  instruction,  and  adds  tliat  no  one  discoursed 
of  art  more  ably  and  more  eloquently  than  he.  "  By  means  of 
colour  and  of  effect,"  he  would  often  say  to  his  young  pupil, 
"  interest  may  be  thrown  round  the  most  vulgar  subjects,  and 
a  ehtf.d'ann  re  be  made  of  a  pot  and  some  fruit.  But  how  r 
You  endeavour,  you  scratch  out,  you  rub,  you  glaxe,  you  paint 
over  again,  and  when  you  have  caught  that,  I  don't  know 
what  to  call  it,  which  pleases  so  much,  the  painting  is 
finished." 

After  spending  six  months  with  Chardin,  he  went  back  to 
Boucher,  who  finding  him  so  wonderfully  improved,  received 
him  into  his  studio  without  the  payment  of  any  fee.  Boucher 
was  at  this  time  the  painter  of  voluptuousness,  and  the  delight 
of  the  court,  and  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  from  him 
Fragonard  contracted  the  ta«to  which  fixed  the  style  of  the 
majority  of  his  works.  After  six  months  stay  with  Boucher, 
he  started  for  Italy  at  the  sge  of  twenty.  While  there,  he 
copied  the  greater  part  of  the  celebrated  pictures  of  all  the 
great  schools,  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Da  Vinci,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Raphael,  Titian,  Corregio,  the  Caracchi,  Ouido,  Dome- 
nichino,  and  of  Ribera,  and  this  splendid  collection  of  draw- 
ings in  red  chalk,  made  in  company  with  Hubert  Robert, 
testifies  his  desire  to  assimilate  every  variety  of  style  and 
practice.  But,  nevertheless,  they  are  all  in  the  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

His  first  picture  after  his  return  from  Rome  was  his 
"  Callirhoe,"  which  caused  him  to  be  elected  into  the  Aca- 
demy by  acclamation,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1 765. 
It  was  copied  in  tapestry  at  the  Gobelins  manufactory.  It  is 
still  to  be  seen  at  the  Louvre,  though  it  haa  neither  number, 
-  nor  name,  nor  a  place  in  the  catalogue,  just  as  a  great  many 
others,  through  whose  negligence  or  mismanagement  we  know 
not.  It  represents  the  great  priest  Coreaius  sacrificing  him- 
self to  save  Callirhoe,  and  is  a  theatrical-looking  composition 


about  fifteen  feet  long.  The  scene  is  the  interior  of  a  temple  ; 
Callirhoe  is  tainting,  her  lover  ia  slaying  himself,  and  around 
stands  a  crowd  of  women,  old  men,  and  children.  The  whole 
appears  very  skilfully  executed,  and  the  colouring  in  some 
parts  is  very  beautiful— the  young  Callirhoe  is  charming  ;  but 
still  it  is  not  the  Fragonard  that  we  admire,  who  appears  here. 

In  the  Salon,  1705,  the  painting  of  the  new  academician 
created  a  general  sensation,  but  after  the  first  tribute  of  eulogy 
had  been  paid  to  the  artist,  and  the  first  round  of  acclamations, 
the  public  began  to  get  bolder.  Diderot  pretended  that  ho 
had  not  seen  the  picture,  and  in  a  pretended  vision,  entitled 
"  The  Cave  of  Pluto,"  he  recounts  the  history  of  Coresus,  and 
describes  Fragonard'*  works  in  detail ;  Grimm  comes  into  tho 
dialogue,  and  exclaims,  "  You  had  a  beautiful  dream,  and  ho 
has  painted  it.  When  we  lose  sight  of  the  picture  for  a 
moment  even,  we  fear  still  that  the  canvas  will  fold  itself  up 
as  yours  has  done,  and  that  these  engaging  fantasies  will 
disnppear  like  those  of  the  night." 

Nevertheless,  the  praise  of  the  critics  was  loud  and  long,  and 
none  spoke  more  highly  of  it  afterwards  than  Diderot.  In  hi* 
"  Essay  on  Painting,"  he  cites  the  '*  Callirhoe"  as  a  model  "of 
effect  of  light— true,  forcible,  and  piquant."  "  It  i*  a  splendid 
thing,"  aays  he,  "and  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  painter  in 
Europe  capable  of  imagining  such  another." 

Fragonard  exhibited  two  other  paintings  in  the  Salon  of 
17&5 ;  a  landscape  with  a  shepherd  standing  upon  a  knoll  or 
rising  ground,  and  the  "  Profiting  by  the  Father's  and  Mother's 
Absence ;"  a  little  familiar  composition,  representing  the  interior 
of  a  cottage,  in  which  a  young  man  is  kissing  a  young  girl, 
while  the  children  are  playing  round  a  table.  It  is  well 
planned,  and,  on  the  whole,  effective  and  well  coloured ; 
though  we  know  not,  however,  where  the  light  comes  from. 

Fragonard  never  exhibited  his  works  but  on  these  two 
occasions,  and  this  explains  the  absence  of  all  further  men- 
tion of  him  in  Diderot's  subsequent  notices  of  works  of  art. 
Although  belonging  to  the  Academy,  he  was  never  appointed 
one  of  the  professors  in  the  school,  as  he  had  quarrelled  with 
some  of  the  members  almost  immediately  after  his  entrance ; 
some  were  jealous  of  him,  and  others  were  offended  by  his 
freedom  and  fantasies.  Besides,  during  the  superintendence 
of  M.  de  Marigny,  the  brother  of  Madame  Pompadour,  who 
was  entirely  devoted  to  Boucher,  he  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty regarding  the  sale  and  payment  for  his  "  Coresus," 
which  he  had  allowed  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  paintings, 
"  by  command."  The  favour  of  the  public,  however,  amply 
recompensed  him  for  the  loss  and  annoyance  he  thus  sus- 
tained. He  became  as  fashionable  as  Boucher,  who  was  now 
old.  His  paintings  were  greatly  sought  after,  and  all  the 
amateurs  were  anxious  to  have  one  of  his  works  in  their  col- 
lections. He  executed,  absut  this  period,  a  "  Visitation  "  for 
tho  Duke  de  Grammont,  and  a  great  number  of  graceful 
works,  which  bore  sufficient  evidence  that  his  style  was 
already  formed. 

Some  time  after  this  he  resolved  upon  making  another  tour 
in  Italy,  a  country  to  which  he  was  devotedly  attached,  in 
company  with  a  friend  of  his,  a  rich  financier,  who  offered  to 
bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  Fragonard  now  tho- 
roughly explored  Italy,  and  made  an  immense  number  of 
drawings  of  the  scenery  in  various  parts.  It  was  about  this 
time  that,  in  1759,  the  Abbe-  St.  Non  came  into  Italy,  and 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Fragonard  and  Robert. 
He  took  them  to  Naples  and  Ilerculaneum,  and  to  Pompeii; 
they  made  an  ascent  of  Vesuvius,  and  visited  Italy  and  the 
coast  of  Sicily  together,  taking  views,  and  sketching  all  the 
ruins  and  picturesque  scenes ;  and  St.  Non.  after  his  return  to 
Paris  in  1762,  engraved  them  in  a  magnificent  folio.  •  When  they 

•  Jean  Claude  Bichard,  Abbs'  St.  Non,  was  son  of  a  receiver- 
general  of  finances ;  he  belonged  to  the  family  of  Boullongue, 
painter*  to  the  king.  As  he  had  a  decided  taste  for  the  arts,  he 
was  pressed  to  cnengc  in  the  study  of  theology  and  law.  lie  was 
sob-deacon  and  counsellor  clerk.  Fortunately,  during  some  of  the 
political  troubles  in  France,  be  was  sent  to  Poicticrs  by  a  Uttrt  de 
cacha,  and  ordered  to  remain  there.   He  devoted  himself  now  to 
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returned  t»  Paris,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  fellow- 
traveller  had  no  thought  of  returning  his  drawings,  which  had 
remained  in  his  possession.  Upon  making  application  to  him 
for  them,  he  signified  his  intention  of  retaining  them  to  com- 
pensate him  for  Fragunard's  expenses  on  the  journey.  Tho 
matter  was  brought  brforc  a  court  of  law,  and  judgment  was 
given  against  the  financier,  who  was  ordered  to  restore  the 
drawings  or  pay  30,000  francs.  He  chose  tho  latter.  This 
may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  the 
artist's  works  were  at  that  time  held.  He  was  then,  in  fact, 
in  his  glory.  Boucher  had  just  died ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
young  painters,  forgetful  of  the  lessons  they  had  received, 
wore  trying  to  assume  a  graver  manner — a  prelude  of  tho 
revolution  which  was  soon  to  follow,  not  in  art  only,  but  in 
politics.  But  Fragonard  was  not  the  man  to  repudiate  his 
old  idols,  and  stepped  into  the  place  which  Boucher  had  left 
vacant,  as  the  only  one,  in  fact,  who  was  fit  to  fill  it.  When, 
in  1772,  Madame  Dubarry,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  so 
famous  for  her  beauty,  her  wickedness,  and  her  terrible  end, 
in  1703,  was  building  the  pavilion  of  Luciennes,  it  was  upon 
Fragonard  that  she  fixed  to  decorate  it.  Accordingly  he 
there  painted,  «  la  galantt,  from  large  panels  on  which  were 
represented,  in  the  midst  of  allegorical  ornaments,  the  "Loves 
of  the  Shepherds."  Madame  was  satisfied,  and  forthwith 
Fragonard  found  himself  more  than  ever  surrounded  by  noble- 
men, caressed  by  the  ladies,  and  visited  by  ''distinguished 
foreigners."  In  1773  he  was  decorating  a  boudoir  for  Made- 
moiselle Ouimard,  and  he  and  she  differed  regarding  Some 
pare  of  the  work,  and  separated  in  "  a  tiff,"  the  lady  declaring 
that  she  would  bring  all  the  gentlemen  of  her  acquaintance  to 
look  at  the  painting  and  decide  between  them.  The  ceiling, 
which  contained  representations  of  the  gods,  was  already  almost 
finished,  and  that  Mademoiselle  herself,  the  goddess  of  the 
opera  in  her  day,  figured  as  Terpsichore  upon  the  principal 
panel.  Fragonard  felt  deeply  insulted  at  any  one  being 
brought  to  pass  judgment  upon  his  work,  and  accordingly 
revenged  himself  by  changing  the  light  and  graceful  figure  of 
Terpsichore  into  a  hideous  fury,  but  without  altering  the 
resemblance  of  the  portrait.  The  lady  arrived  with  a  swarm  of 
her  friends ;  when  she  saw  the  alteration  she  fiew  into  a  violent 
passion ;  but  her  companions  declared  coolly  that  Fragonard 
was  a  great  physiognomist.  Mademoiselle,  however,  never 
forgave  him ;  and  it  was  David  who  finished  the  work. 

Fragonard  was  now  entering  in  right  earnest  upon  what 
was  clearly  his  legitimate  sphere,  the  painter  of  the  tender 
passion  in  all  its  phases  and  its  details.  Ilia  scenes,  it  is  true, 
were  often  warm,  often  indecorous,  but  many  of  them  are  con- 
ceived in  a  vein  of  passing  tenderness  and  purity.  Witness  the 
••Stolen  Kiss"  (le  Baiscr  h  la  Derobec-),  and  the  "  Fountain  of 
Iajvc,"  in  which  all  the  ardour  of  the  passion  is  glowingly  de- 
picted without  the  least  admixture  of  its  grossness.  What  power 
in  the  colouring,  what  sentiment  in  the  drawing  of  the  two 
young  lovers,  who  in  the  flush  of  youth  bend  eagerly  over  the 
basin  into  which  the  enchanted  waters  of  love  are  flowing  1 

Fragonard,  in  making  use  of  allegory,  succeeded  in  com- 
bining reality  and  symbol  with  the  happiest  effect.  By  means 
of  a  well-timed  boldness,  he  took  away  the  coldness  natural 
to  symbolical  compositions,  and  made  life  palpitate  under  the 

drawing  and  engraving,  and  met  with  extraordinary  success.  In 
17o0  he  broke  away  from  hi*  imprisonment,  and  after  a  tour 
through  England,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  met,  as  wc  have 
stated  above,  with  Robert  and  Fragonard,  whose  works  he 
engraved.  His  style  was  a  rapid  sketching,  which  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  expression  of  ruins,  Ac.  On  his  return  to  France, 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  "  Voyage  do 
Naples  ct  Sieilc,"  upon  n  grand  scale,  which  no  private  re- 
sources could  have  carried  out.  lie  was  for  a  while  sustained  by 
rich  capitalists  ;  but  they  at  last  became  tired  of  the  expense,  and 
withdrew  their  aid.  llo  carried  it  on  for  a  while  longer,  by 
sacrificing  tho  whole  of  his  brother's  fortune  and  his  own  ;  and 
though  he  was  able  only  to  publish  a  part  of  it,  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  offerings  ever  made  at  the  shrine  of  art.  lie  was  an  hono- 
rary member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Tainting.  He  died  in 
November,  1791. 
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wings  of  thought.  Lcsucr,  Charles  Lebrun,  and  most  other 
gnat  painters,  who  have  clothed  their  meaning  in  allegory, 
have  hardly  ever  got  out  of  the  domains  of  poetical  allusion, 
that  is  to  say,  their  characters  arc  nearly  always  gods. 
Raphael  mingled  history  with  it;  he  brought  well-known 
heroes  and  historical  personages,  such  as  Marie  dc  Mcdicis 
and  Henry  IV.,  into  contact  with  the  divinities  of  mythology, 
Fragonard  has  done  more  than  this ;  he  has  brought  human 
figures  and  living  symbols  upon  the  scene ;  he  was  the  first, 
wc  believe,  to  express  one  sentiment,  or  rather  sensation,  as  it 
was  then  called,  by  painting  another.  Wc  mean,  that  instead 
of  putting  allegory  in  the  persons  he  has  put  it  in  the  action. 
The  "  Fountain  of  Love,"  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is 
an  admirable  example  of  this.  Tho  waters  arc  flowing  fast 
over  the  edge  of  the  basin  which  surrounds  tho  fountain,  and 
as  it  falls,  groups  of  cupids  rise  from  it*  spray.  On  the  brink 
a  youth  and  maiden  in  light  and  flowing  drupcry  arc  seen 
flying  towards  it  with  eager  and  longing  eyes.  Here  the  loves 
arc  but  accessaries,  and  the  ardour  of  passion  is  painted  in 
lines  of  fire  in  the  movements  made  by  the  two  lovers  to  be- 
sprinkle themselves  with  the  enchanted  liquid  which  intoxi- 
cates the  senses  and  lulls  the  heart  into  happiness  and  repose. 

Fragonard,  as  wc  have  already  said,  has  been  accused  of  de- 
scending in  search  of  subjects  to  regions  where  art  should  never 
enter.  But  allowing  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  accusation, 
there  is  an  immense  deal  of  exaggeration  in  it.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Diderot  counselled  the  artists  of  his  time  to  choose  themes 
of  an  honourable  and  decorous  character.  For  pupils  of 
Boucher,  it  was  no  very  easy  matter  to  follow  his  advice.  What 
would  have  been  said,  had  Fragonard  suddenly  falsified  his 
antecedents,  and  returned  to  the  paths  of  virtue  !  Why, 
this  at  that  time  would  have  caused  awful  scandal.  To  effect 
such  a  change  in  the  artist  would  have  required  nothing 
less  than  a  remodelling  of  the  whole  of  French  society. 
So  on  he  went  in  his  old  way,  and  painted  "  La  Oimblctte ;" 
the  "  MUk-pot,"  and  many  other  works  of  the  same 
Stamp.  He  married  a  woman  of  great  talent,  who  painted 
miniatures,  and  they  lived  together  very  happily  at  the 
Louwe,  with  a  tolerably  large  family.  Here  he  had  a  studio 
furnished  in  a  style  that  gratified  all  his  caprices.  Curious 
and  fantastic  drawings  were  suspended  round  the  walls  ;  in 
the  corner  was  a  swing  or  hammock  in  which  he  generally 
placed  his  models,  and  it  was  by  this  airy  staircase,  that  his 
daughter,  a  fine  girl  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen, 
descended  from  her  apartment  on  the  upper  floor.  In  tho 
furniture  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  room,  everything 
recalled  the  fairy  scenes  which  he  so  often  depicted  in  his 
paintings  ;  here  and  there  garlands  of  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
cvenyVi*  ttfau,  splendid  carpets,  and  gorgeous  drapery. 

The  voluptuous  scenes  he  painted  at  this  period  of  his 
career  brought  almost  fabulous  prices.  He  was  the  idol  of 
fashion— the  lion  of  the  talons.  Women  crowded  to  caress 
him  who  daily  held  woman  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  in 
degradation  and  guilt — a  mere  animal ;  and  the  men  were 
happy  to  sec  their  vices  and  escapades  so  gloriously  veiled 
and  even  transformed  by  the  painter's  genius.  But  their  hour 
was  come,  and  the  destroyer  was  at  hand.  A  change  wag 
insensibly  coming  over  the  French  people.  The  philosophers 
had  not  sneered  and  denounced  in  vain.  The  nation  was 
gradually  rising  to  a  sense  of  its  true  dignity  and  glory,  and 
was  beginning  to  think  it  foul  scorn  that  a  knot  of  dissolute 
courtiers  and  shameless  women  should  stand  forth  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  courage,  hope,  and  capability  that  lay 
slumbering  in  its  mighty  heart.  For  the  first  time,  the  real 
people,  the  roturur*,  rose  up  into  the  view  of  the  world  after 
a  thousand  years  of  oppression,  and  declared  their  wrongs 
before  high  heaven.  Fragonard  saw  the  change,  and  had  the 
sagacity  to  conform  himself  to  it.  He  abandoned  the  painting 
of  the  follies  and  crimes  of  gallantry,  and  set  himself  to  the 
nobler  task  of  delineating  the  condition,  tho  wants,  the 
virtues,  and  sufferings  of  the  poor,  as  did  most  of  the  other 
artists  of  the  day.  It  was  a  vast  and  hitherto  unexplored 
field  which  was  now  opening  up.  The  works  of  Chordin  and 
O  reuse  had  furnished  faint  glimpses  of  it,  but  never  before 
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had  it  seised  upon  the  imagination  and  attention  of  the  public. 
Fragonard  s  successes  in  the  new  walk  were  so  many  proofs 
that  he  was  capable  of  better  things  than  he  had  yet  attempted, 
and  resulted  in  most  of  the  paintings  which  have  since 
been  multiplied  by  engraving:  "The  Happy  Mother,"  "A 
Family  Scene,"  and  "The  Cradle,"  were  all  executed  at  thia 
period.  In  none  of  them  has  allegory  any  part ;  the  sentiment 
is  always  pure,  and  often  touching. 

The  "  Family  Scene  "  seems  a  reflection  of  Greuzc's  manner. 
Fragonard  has  in  it  painted  a  mother  surrounded  by  her 
children,  playing  with  one  of  them,  while  the  others, 
older,  are  following  their  humour  in  various  childish  amuse- 
ments. The  husband  is  looking  in  through  an  open  window 
upon  this  scene  of  quiet  happiness.    A  fine  taste  is  visible  in 


gratitude  and  admiration  of  mankind.  But  even  this  was  too 
ponderous  a  subject  for  Fragonard's  training  and  tempera- 
ment. Familiar  scenes  suited  him  better,  and  when  the 
revolution  broke  out,  he  paid  a  tribute  to  it  by  dedicating  the 
"  Happy  Mother  "  to  Ids  country.  Fragonard  grown  wise  and 
grave  and  decorous, — what  a  surprise  this  must  have  been  for 
the  good  old  dame,  who,  years  before,  was  the  famous  Made- 
moiselle Qui  mar  d ! 

By  the  revolution  ho  lost  two-thirds  of  his  fortune,  which 
had  been  invested  in  the  funds,  but  was  still  left  a  modest 
competency.  His  fine  drawings,  illustrating  "  Orlando 
Furioso,"  and  "  Don  Quixote,"  did  not  sell  ut  as  high  a  price 
as  they  would  have  brought  in  former  times.  M.  Devon 
possessed  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  ;  from  him  they  were 
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the  drawing  of  all  the  figures,  and  in  the  expression  which  he 
nas  given  them.    The  children,  too,  an*  charming. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  when  Fragonard  returned  to 
the  idyl  also,  it  was  in  obedience  to  influences  which  then 
acted  upon  him  from  every  quarter.  Is  it  not  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  the  amorous  painter  of  Dubarry's  boudoir, 
and  of  the  temple  of  Terpsichore,  should  afterwards  have  been 
inspired  by  the  noble  figure  of  Franklin  '-  And  yet  nothing  is 
more  true.  When  the  American  patriarch  paid  a  visit  to 
France,  Fragonard  sketched  in  Indian  ink,  and  afterwards 
engraved,  a  large  composition,  in  his  honour.  Turgot's  line, 
since  become  so  famous. 

"  Eripuit  ca-lo  fulmcn,  sceptrumquc  tyrsnuis," 

explains  the  design  of  the  work,  in  which  the  artist  has 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  old  patriot's  double  claim  to  the 


bought  by  an  eccentric  Englishman,  wh,i  caused  the  "  Don 
Quixote  "  to  be  printed  in  folio,  struck  ofl"  but  one  magnificent 
copy,  and  bound  up  Fragonard's  drawings  in  it. 

Fragonard  died  at  Paris  in  I  HOG.  He  treated  every  possible 
variety  of  subject;  historical,  religious,  mythological,  familiar 
scenes,  pastorals,  decoration,  landscapes,  vignettes,  in  crayon, 
in  water-colours,  water  body  colour,  Chinese  ink,  red  chalk, 
black  lead,  beautiful  miniatures,  and  engravings  of  etchings 
of  exquisite  delicacy.  Some  rf  his  paintings  remind  us  of 
Rembrandt  by  the  effect  and  judgment  of  their  light ;  of 
Rubens,  by  the  splendour  of  the  flesh  and  the  harmony  of  the 
colouring ;  of  Ruysdacl,  in  some  of  the  finished  and  vigorous 
landscapes ;  Chardin,  and  even  Wattcau.  in  the  fancy  figures  ; 
and  Reynolds,  by  the  vivacity  of  some  of  his  sketches.  Among 
the  poets,  he  has  illustrated  La  Fontaine,  Boccacio,  and 
Ariosto.    Grace  and  elegance  reign  in  all  his  compositions. 
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Hia  figure*,  hi*  head*,  and  hi*  hand*  of  women  are  ikilfully 

drawn.  Hi*  children  have  a  coquettish  simplicity  about  them. 
Hi*  landscape*  are  luminous,  and  hia  skies  magical.  Of  all 
the  painter*  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Pragonard  i*  the  one 
whose  work*  give  an  exact  idea  of  French  history  during  that 
period — commencing  with  pastorals  and  ending  with  terrorism. 
Watteau  ha*  told  u*  of  all  the  follies  of  the  regency,  and  speak* 


of  low,  while  love  had  still  some  poetry  in  It ;  Boucher  paint* 
not  love,  but  pleasure,  or  rather  debauchery.  Chardin  tell* 
u*  of  the  virtue*  of  the  tirrt  itat,  Qreuze  take*  up  the  pencil 
of  philosophy  and  preaches  morality.  Fragonard  ha*  dene 
all  these — fete*  like  Watteau'*,  intrigues  and  gallantries  like 
Boucher's,  interiors  like  Chardin's,  sermons  like  Greuie's. 
His  earliest  works  are  dedicated  to  love ;  hi*  latest  to  Fiance. 


BURNET. 

Wb  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  remarked  upon  the  effect     nesa  j  but  only  suggests  it,  and  leaves  all  the  rest  to  our  own 

that  pictures  are  at  once  expressions  of  the  thought  of  the     imagination.    Let  us  see  what  it  tell*  us. 

artist  and  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the  spectator.   And  yet  a       There  has  been  a  long  and  severe  storm  on  one  of  our 
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picture  does  not  fulfil  its  office  when  it  leaves  nothing  untold. 
If  there  remain*  nothing  for  the  imagination  to  shadow  forth 
for  itself,  nothing  for  the  mind  to  ponder  over,  it  is  little 
better  than  mere  imitation.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  triumphs 
of  genius  to  convey  all  it*  meaning  while  expressing  only  a 
part  of  it.  How  successfully  this  ho*  been  done  by  many  of 
our  own  gTeat  artists  we  need  not  say.  Wilkie  has  taught 
many  a  solemn  lesson,  and  written  many  a  piece  of  humour 
rich,  and  pathos  deep  upon  his  canvas.  There  may  not  bo 
any  great  variety  of  detail  in  the  scene  he  pictures, — it  may  be 
one  of  humble  life, — but  there  is  a  moral  in  every  line,  that  he 
who  runs  may  read.  What  a  sermon  lies  in  hi*  "  Young 
Postboy  ! "  What  warning,  instruction,  and  tenderness  in 
the  confusion  of  the  lad,  and  the  anxious  look  of  hi*  grand- 
mother ! 

The  picture,  on  engraving  of  which  is  before  us,  is  another 
of  those  which  suggest  it*  meaning  with  beautiful  distinct- 


coast*.  For  day*  the  sea  has  been  fretting  itself  again-:  the 
rocks  in  impotent  fury.  Seaward,  a  sierra  of  foaming  waves, 
black  clouds,  and  driving  rain.  At  intervals,  vessels  have 
been  seen  in  the  offing,  tearing  madly  through  the  storm  under 
doubly  reefed  topsails,  and  those  on  board  must  have  been 
bold  heart*  if  they  did  not  shudder  a*  they  looked  toward*  the 
land,  that  loomed  upon  them  »o  frowningly,  so  sternly.  All 
along  the  grassy  brow  of  the  cliffs,  white  wreath*  of  foam  lie 
like  woolpacka,  or  are  swept  inland  to  disappear  on  somo 
flooded  field.  Great  bundles  of  sea-weed  are  found  on  all  the 
path*  by  the  shore,  lying  where  the  sea  cast  them  from  it  in 
it*  fury.  The  eagle,  whose  neat  is  in  the  cliif,  screams  hoarsely 
and  savagely  a*  she  leave*  it  in  the  morning,  and  more 
savagely  a*  she  returns  at  night,  for  this  tempest  is  oven 
more  than  she  can  enjoy.  There  ia  nobody  stirring  abroad, 
the  fishing. boats  are  hauled  up  high,  though  not  dry,  upon 
the  beach;  every  house  in  the  village  ha*  it*  door  shut 
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ast,  and  bluing  fires  of  wreckwood  mako  the  inmate*  com- 
fortable. 

But  down  in  one  rude  cabin  near  the  shore,  matter*  have  not 
been  ao  cozy.  Every  blaat  ha*  made  the  old  smoky  rafter* 
shake  and  tremble ;  the  rain  ha*  penetrated  the  thatch  at  a 
hundred  place*,  and  fall*  in  regular  and  constant  drop*  on  the 
floor ;  it  ooze*  in,  too,  by  the  crevices  in  the  btdly-joincd 
casement  of  the  window.  The  thunder  roar*  distantly  at 
intervals,  and  the  lightning  send*  occasional  flushes  through 
the  gloom.  The  youngsters  arc  frightened,  and  crouch  round 
their  mother ;  but  she,  good  woman,  heard  not  the  raging  of 
the  storm,  or  the  dash  of  the  rain.  Her  heart  is  light  within 
her,  and  she  sing*  gaily  as  she  goes  about  her  household 
duties;  for  her  husband  is  not  at  sea,  but  snug  at  home,  mending 
hi*  nets  and  smoking  his  pipe,  and  waiting  patiently  for  the 
return  of  fair  weather  She  remembers  what  fearful  night*  of 
watching  and  anxiety  *he  ha*  passed  when  a  gale  had  caught 
him  far  from  land ;  how  her  heart  throbbed  and  her  limb* 
trembled,  when  the  boom  of  the  minute  guns  of  a  vessel  in 
distress  ha*  come  dismally  on  the  blast,  and  the  hoarse 
dash  of  the  remorsele**  surge  was  mingled  with  the  melan- 
choly whistling  of  the  vrind  through  the  chink*  of  the  old 
door.  She  remembers  how,  breathlessly,  she  listened  for  his 
footstep ;  and  she  remember*  with  what  anguish  she  watclicd 
the  morning  dawning  on  the  stormy  sky,  and  the  troubled 
sea,  and  still  no  Oermot  returned,  and  she  is  happy  in  con- 
trasting her  present  quiet  with  her  past  alarms.  And  yet, 
even  now,  she  has  cause  for  sorrow  and  vexation.  Before 
evening  the  Btorm  has  cleared  off,  but  it  has  left  many  a 
trace  behind  it.  The  thatch,  the  straw  for  which  cost  them 
so  much  but  six  months  ago,  has  been  torn  off  their  cabin ; 
the  potatoes  on  which  they  relied  for  subsistence  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year,  have  had  their  stalks  broken  by 
the  wind,  and  many  of  them  are  blasted  by  the  lightning ; 
the  woodbine  and  the  rose-tree,  which  had  twined  so  gracefully 
round  the  door,  arc  battered  and  torn,  and  bent  and  braised  ; 
the  little  plot  of  flowers,  sheltered  from  the  sea  breeze  by  a  thick 
hedge,  which  was  her  pride  and  the  delight  of  the  children, 
is  covered  with  piece*  of  stone  and  rubbish,  and  the  flowers,  the 
gay,  pleasant,  and  sweet-scented  flowers,  are  lying  dead.  The 
children  are  roaming  about  outside,  lamenting  over  the  ruin 
and  desolation  which  meets  their  Tiew ;  when,  lo  and  behold, 
in  a  great  lump  of  thatch  which  the  wind  has  swept  off  the 
roof,  they  find  a  neat,  lined  with  down  and  hay  carefully 
interwoven,  and  in  it  lay  three  fledgling* ;  but,  alas !  the  cold 
and  wet  had  killed  two  of  them,  and  one  alone  survived,  to 
gape  feebly  for  food  at  tho  sound  of  a  chirp.  But  its  mother, 
poor  thing,  has  fled  away  towards  the  blue  sky,  with  sorrow 
in  her  heart,  and  will  never,  never  more  return.  The  children 
nurse  the  little  orphan  and  carry  it  in.  Their  mother  prepares 
a  little  warm  feather  bed  for  it  by  the  fire,  where  it  can  rest 
snugly,  secure  from  danger ;  and  the  rough  fisherman  himself, 
whose  heart  is  soft  and  tender  as  a  maiden's,  has  made  a  little 
skewer  to  offer  it  bread  and  milk  upon ;  and  to  the  delight 
of  the  two  boys  it  arouses  itself,  cats,  and  is  merry.  The 
family  are  present  at  all  its  meals ;  are  enchanted  to  see  it 
extend  it*  little  beak  for  more,  and  to  flap  its  half-clothed 

In  two  or  three  days  the  thatch  is  repaired,  the  garden  i* 
cleared  of  the  rubbish,  and  the  flowers  resown ;  the  potatoes 
begin  to  revive ;  the  rose  and  the  woodbine  are  once  more 
nailed  to  the  wall,  and  once  more  begin  to  smile  as  they  "  were 
wont  to  smile."  All  the  damage  is  repaired,  and  the  storm  is 
forgotten,  bu£  the  fisherman  has  not  forgotten  to  point  out  to  his 
children  the  moral  of  it  all— to  remind  them  each  time  they 
rejoice  over  their  pet  that  it  was  the  storm  which  brought  it 
them,  with  all  the  pleasure  it  gives  ;  and  that  Ood  never  fails 
to  infuse  some  leaven  of  happiness  into  the  wont  calamities 
he  see*  fit  to  inflict  upon  his  creatures. 

Art  ha*  it*  early  victims,  a*  well  as  poetry.  Chatterton 
and  Kirko  White  gave  no  greater  promUe  of  excellence  in 
verse,  than  did  Bonington  and  Liverseege  in  ptinting.  To 
these  names  we  may  add  that  of  James  Burnet,  a  young  land- 
scape painter  of  no  common  powers.    He  was  born  at  Mus- 


selburgh in  the  year  1788,  and  was  tho  fourth  son  of  George 
Burnet,  general  surveyor  of  excise  in  Scotland,  a  man  of 
probity  and  talent,  and  Anne  Cruikshank  his  wife,  sister  to 
the  eminent  anatomist,  the  friend  and  associate  of  John 
Hunter.  Others  of  his  house  have  attained  distinction :  his 
brother  John  Burnet  is  as  widely  known  for  his  talents  in 
original  composition  with  the  pencil  as  for  his  almost  match- 
less skill  with  the  graver.  The  family  came  originally  from 
Aberdeen. 

The  instruction  which  Burnet  received  at  school  during 
the  day  was  excellently  followed  up  in  the  evening  by  that  of 
his  mother,  a  devout  and  prudent  woman.  There  are  few  of 
his  countrymen  who  derive  not  as  much  of  their  knowledge 
from  their  father's  fireside  aa  from  the  public  schools.  II i» 
mind  took  an  early  turn  towards  art ;  during  his  leisure  hours 
he  loved  to  walk  into  the  studio  of  Scott,  the  landscape 
cngr  aver,  with  whom  his  brother  John  was  a  pupil ;  nor  was 
he  long  in  lifting  the  pencil ;  the  result  of  his  attempt*  was, 
that  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  LiddeJ  to  learn  wood  carving, 
at  that  time  a  profession  both  lucrative  and  popular.  This 
branch  of  art,  indeed,  is  now  nearly  extinct ;  a  love  of  what  is 
plain  has  come  upon  the  ccuntry,  and  carved  chair*,  couches, 
and  cabinets,  arc  expelled  from  parlour  and  drawing-room ; 
our  cornices  and  architraves  are  no  longer  ornamented,  anil 
festoon*  and  flowers  flourish  no  more  on  our  Vails. 

During  his  apprenticeship,  Bumct  studied  at  the  Trustees' 
Academy,  under  Graham,  where  he  was  noticed  for  the  natural 
truth  of  hi*  delineations.  As  his  skill  of  hand  increased,  he 
began  to  perceive  the  limited  nature  of  the  art  of  carving  in 
wood.  He  sent  some  of  his  compositions  to  his  brother  John, 
who  had  removed  to  I/ondon  ;  expressed  a  wish  to  follow  and 
devote  his  time  to  painting ;  and  without  waiting  for  a  letter 
of  encouragement,  which  was  on  the  way,  he  left  Edinburgh, 
and  arrived  in  London  in  the  year  1810,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age.  He  found  hi*  brother  busied  on  his  fine 
engraving  of  Wilkic's  inimitable  'Blind  Fiddler.'  He  stood 
and  looked  earnestly  and  long  on  tho  picture ;  he  hod  seen 
nothing  so  full  of  character,  or  so  finished  in  all  its  details, 
during  his  studies  in  the  North.  A  new  light,  he  said,  broke 
upon  him,  and  from  that  moment  he  resolved  to  alter  his  style 
of  drawing.  In  this  resolution  he  waa  confirmed  by  examining 
the  works  of  the  best  Dutch  roasters  in  the  British  Gallery. 
In  them  he  perceived  much  of  what  he  admired  in  Wilkie :  he 
lost  no  time  in  making  attempts  in  what  ought  to  be  called 
the  natural,  rather  than  the  Dutch  style.  '  So  convinced  was 
he,"  said  one  who  knew  him  intimately,  '  of  the  little  progress 
he  had  made  in  colouring,  and  the  other  essentials  which  are 
everything  in  the  department  of  the  art  he  had  chosen,  that 
he  may  be  said  to  have  only  then  commenced  his  studies ;  so 
littlo  applicable  is  an  academical  education  to  the  humbler  and 
picturesque  walks  of  art.' 

In  "Wilkie  and  the  Dutch  masters  he  perceived  something 
entirely  after  his  own  heart :  he  loved  the  vivid  human  cha- 
racter in  the  former ;  and  of  the  latter,  Potter  and  Cuyp  became 
his  favourites.  He  desired  to  unite  their  qualities ;  and  while  he 
studied  their  mode  of  handling  their  subjects,  and  endeavoured 
to  look  on  nature  with  their  eyes,  he  was  perfectly  aware  that 
nothing  short  of  originality  of  conception  would  lead  him 
to  distinction.  He  had  sought  what  he  wanted  in  the  Aca- 
demy, but  found  it  not ;  he  therefore  determined,  like  Gains- 
borough, to  make  nature  his  academy ;  and  with  a  sketch-book 
and  pencil  he  might  be  seen  wandering  about  the  fields  around 
I.ondon,  noting  down  scenes  which  caught  his  fancy,  and 
peopling  them  with  men  pursuing  their  avocations,  and  with 
cattle  of  all  colours,  and  in  all  positions.  Of  these  sketches  I 
have  seen  a  vast  number ;  some  are  rude  and  ill  arranged ; 
other*  display  bit*  of  great  beauty  and  character ;  the  greater 
number  arc  such  as  he  probably  intended  to  paint  pictures  from ; 
for  the  scene*  are  generally  well  depicted,  and  the  sentiment 
plainly  expressed.  Of  cattle  he  seems  to  have  been  parti- 
cularly fond,  and  has  represented  them  in  all  possible  postures, 
and  of  all  hues— 'The  ring-straked,  the  speckled,  and  the 
spotted.'  He  also  seems  to  have  been  a  judge.  Some  of  our 
cattle  painters,  imagining  that  the  more  flesh  cow*  have  the 
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more  milk  they  will  give,  have  plumped  them  up  into  a  con- 
dition for  the  butcher,  but  not  for  the  milk-pail.  Burnet 
knew  that  a  moderately  lean  cow  produced  most  milk,  und  in 
this  way  he  drew  them.  But  in  all  that  he  did  he  desired  to 
tell  a  story.  This  he  knew  would  give  interest  to  his  works, 
and  produce  at  the  same  time  action,  expression,  and  variety. 
Nor  did  he  confine  his  studies  to  the  fields  ulune :  he  ramie 
himself  familiar  with  the  indoor  as  well  as  outdoor  economy 
of  a  farmer's  household  during  seed-time,  summer,  harvest, 
and  winter ;  ho  left  no  implement  of  husbandry  unskctehed, 
and  scarcely  any  employment  of  the  husbandman  without 
delineation. 

The  first  fruit  of  all  this  preparation  was  his  picture  of 
'  Cattle  going  out  in  the  Morning.'  There  is  a  dewy  freshness 
in  the  air  ;  and  the  cattle,  released  from  their  stalls,  seemed  to 
MiufT  the  richness  of  the  distant  pasture*,  and  acknowledge 
the  loveliness  of  the  day.  His  next  picture  was  superior  even 
to  this:  in  his  ♦  Cattle  returning  Home  in  a  Shower,'  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  '  he  has  introduced,'  Hays  an 
excellent  judge, '  everything  that  could  in  any  way  charac- 
terise the  scene.  The  rainbow  in  the  sky,  the  glittering  of  the 
rain  upon  the  leaves  ;  the  dripping  poultry  under  the  hedge, 
the  reflections  of  the  cattle  on  the  road,  and  the  girl  with  her 
gown  over  her  shoulders,  all  tend  with  equal  force  to  illustrate 
his  subject.'  This  picture  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  as  a 
pastoral  painter.  Others  followed  of  equal  or  superior  truth 
and  beauty:  such  as  his — 1.  'Key  of  the  Byre;'  2.  'Crossing 
the  Brook  ;'  3.  '  Cowboys  and  Cattle ;'  4.  *  Breaking  the  Ice ;' 
5.  'Milking;'  C.  '  Crossing  the  Bridge ;'  7.  '  Inside  of  a  Cow- 
house ;'  8.  '  Going  to  Market ;'  9.  •  Cattle  by  a  I'ool  in  Sum- 
mer ;'  10.  '  Boy  with  Cows.'  Some  of  these  are  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  the  Earl  of  Kgremont,  and  the 
Marquis  Camden :  others  are  in  the  possession  of  the  painter's 
relatives.  A  very  fine  one,  'The  Boy  with  the  Cows,'  belongs 
to  James  Wadmore,  Esq.,  and  hangs  worthily  with  the  Wilkiea 
and  the  Turners,  and  other  masters  of  the  calling. 

I  have  said  that  he  sketched  and  studied  much  in  the  fields. 
He  felt  that  the  excellence  which  he  coveted  could  not  be 
obtained  on  more  moderate  conditions.  It  was  also  his  prac- 
tice to  write  down  on  the  spot  his  own  observations  regarding 
the  future  handling  of  the  picture  in  oil :  these  arc  both 
curious  and  numerous,  but  their  scope  and  aim  arc  so  inter- 
woven with  the  landscape  to  which  they  relate,  that  few  of 
them  will  be  understood  separate.  I  find  the  following  me- 
moranda regarding  distances—'  Extreme  distance  ought  gene, 
rally  to  be  of  the  same  tint  as  the  sky  with  which  it  unites ; 
and  as  it  approaches  the  middle  ground,  the  strata  appear 
interspersed  with  touches  of  light  and  dark,  such  as  the  lights 
upon  the  tops  of  houses  with  their  shadows.  Be  particular  in 
marking  the  buildings  with  a  firmer  line  than  the  trers :  never 
admit  colour  into  your  distance  when  in  the  direction  of  tho 
light ;  scumble  a  little  with  purple  and  grey  at  the  bottom  of 
your  objects,  losing  their  forms  at  the  base.  In  a  side  li^ht, 
the  objects  arc  coloured  where  the  light  shines  upon  them, 
while  the  shadows  arc  all  of  one  tint :  even  red  is  grey  in  the 
shadow  ;  but  when  the  light  is  behind  you,  every  object  is 
made  out  with  its  proper  colour.'  The  same  clear,  simple 
mode  of  instruction  distinguishes  all  he  says  regarding  the 
treatment  of  that  unstable  element,  water.  'To  paint  water 
well,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  painted  at  once  with  a  full 
pencil  and  a  quantity  of  vehicle :  the  colours  reflected  in  water 
appear  more  pleasing  from  their  possessing  a  rich  pulpy  sub- 
stance, and  also  from  their  sweetly  melting  into  each  other. 
In  painting  water,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
place  and  distance,  as  it  altera  much  according  to  the  situation. 
Objects  near  the  fore  ground  raise  their  reflections  strong  when 
they  touch  aught,  but  are  often  lost  when  they  come  to  the 
bottom  of  the  picture »  while,  on  the  contrary,  objects  in  the 
distance  show  their  reflections  stronger  as  they  approach 
towards  you.  This  arises  from  the  waves  conveying  the 
reflection  being  larger  and  leas  under  the  influence  of  per- 
spective than  when  they  touch  the  distant  object.' 

Burnet  is  equaUy  plain  and  explicit  on  the  subject  of 
•  sky  |'  as  his  remarks  are  the  offspring  of  his  own  observa* 


tions,  I  shall  give  the  student  all  tho  advantago  which  can  be 
derived  from  them.  '  The  sky  being  of  a  receding  character, 
all  those  points  which  contribute  to  give  it  such  character 
should  be  tho  study  of  the  painter.  Mere  white,  for  example, 
will  seldom  keep  its  place  in  a  sky,  but  it  ought  to  be  used  in 
foreground  objects  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  retiring  quality 
to  the  whites  in  the  sky  and  distance.  Softness  of  form  also 
aids  in  giving  the  sky  a  retiring  character,  although  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  little  sharpness  to  prevent  the  sky  appear- 
ing what  is  termed  woolly  ;  yet  very  little  is  sufficient  to  give 
firmness  to  the  whole.  Clouds  arc  much  more  opaque  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south,  as  tho  light  shines  upon  them  in  the 
one  situation  and  through  them  in  the  other.  Their  form 
alters  much,  too,  according  to  the  time  of  day :  at  noon  they 
are  round,  and  more  like  those  of  Wouvermans;  in  the  eve- 
ning they  arc  more  like  those  of  Cuyp  or  Both,  especially 
about  an  hour  before  the  sun  goes  down."  Besides  remarks 
originating  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  there  are,  in  tys 
school-books,  observations  on  some  of  the  landscapes  of  our 
greatest  masters.  Vudcr  the  date  of  May,  1814,  I  And  the 
following  memoranda  concerning  the  pictures  of  Itichird 
Wilson  in  the  British  Institution  :— 'I  observed  some  pictures 
more  pleasing  than  others ;  those  which  seemed  most  so  were 
light  pictures  with  warm  foregrounds  falling  into  a  cool  sky 
and  a  distance,  the  middle  ground  mostly  in  shadow  of  a 
purple  grey,  with  yellow  and  green  touches  through  it;  a 
piece  of  blue  drapery  in  the  foreground  gives  great  value.  Of 
all  things,  Wilson  seems  careful  to  keep  a  proper  balance  of 
hot  and  cold  colour,  and  of  light  and  shade,  with  vary  little 
positive  colour,  and  little  of  black  or  white,  but  always 
some  of  each.' 

But  whilst  this  young  painter  was  noting  the  excellence  of 
Wilson,  or  watching  the  shifting  colours  of  the  sky  and  the 
changing  hues  of  nature,  he  was  sensible  that  a  disease  which 
flatters  while  it  destroys  was  gradually  gaining  upon  him  as 
ice  upon  the  stream,  and  robbing  him  of  his  vigour,  bodily 
and  mental.  He  still  continued  his  excursions  among  tho 
fields ;  the  consumption  from  which  he  was  a  sufferer  made 
him  feel  the  beauty  more  deeply  of  solitary  places :  he  was  to 
be  found  often  in  secluded  nooks ;  and  the  beautiful  church- 
yard of  Lee,  in  Kent,  near  which  he,  in  his  latter  days, 
resided,  was  a  place  whero  he  frequently  wandered.  But 
change  of  air  and  scene  brought  no  improvement  to  his 
health ;  his  looks  began  to  fade ;  he  could  scarcely  take  his 
customary  walk  in  the  fields,  or  use  his  note-book  and  pencil, 
lie  is  still  remembered  about  Lewisham  and  Lee  as  one  who 
was  to  be  found  in  lonely  walks  making  sketches.  His  cheer- 
fulness never  forsook  him ;  he  loved  to  talk  with  his  friends 
concerning  art ;  and  at  times,  when  he  forgot  that  his  days 
could  be  but  few,  he  spoke  of  landscapes  which  he  had 
planned  and  resolved  to  execute.  On  finding  that  death  was 
near,  he  desired  his  brother  John  to  bury  him  in  the  village 
church  of  Lee,  which  forms  the  background  of  several  of  his 
studies,  and  resigned  himself  calmly  to  his  fate.  He  died  on 
the  27th  of  July,  1816,  aged  28  years.  His  dying  request 
could  not,  it  seems,  be  complied  with ;  parochial  etiquette 
forbade  the  burial  of  a  stranger,  even  of  genius,  in  the  church 
of  Lee,  and  he  was  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Lewisham. 

James  Bumet  had  a  fine  eye,  and  an  equally  tine  feeling, 
for  the  beauties  of  landscape:  his  knowledge  of  nature  was 
extensive  and  minute:  he  had  watched  the  outgoings  and 
incomings  of  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  had  studied  flocks 
and  herds,  and,  as  the  memoranda  which  we  havo  quoted 
show,  had  made  himself  intimate  with  much  that  lends  lustre 
to  landscape.  It  was  his  custom,  in  country  places,  to  watch 
the  cows  going  to  pasture  or  returning  home ;  to  look  to  the 
manners  and  practices  of  the  cowherds  ;  nor  did  he  sometimes 
hesitate  to  loiter  amongst  the  cottages,  and  observe  through 
the  lighted  up  windows  the  employments  or  amusements  of 
the  peasantry.  To  such  feeling  for  the  rural  and  picturesque, 
he  added  an  excellent  eye  for  colour ;  he  could  employ  at  will 
either  the  bold  deep  tones  of  Rembrandt,  or  the  silvery  and 
luminous  tones  of  Ctryp.  To  those  who  know  the  difficulty  of 
guiding  the  eye  from  one  extreme  to  another,  this  will  be 
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deemed  great  praise.  He  had  conaiderable  poetic  feeling : 
there  is  nothing  coarac  or  common  in  hia  scenes  :  his  tree*  arc 
finely  grouped ;  hia  tows  arc  all  beautiful  ;  they  have  the 
aenac  to  know  where  the  sweetest  grass  grows ;  his  milkmaids 


who  arc  acquainted  with  country  scenes,  and  with  flocks  and 
herds,  may  smile  at  some  of  these  remarks.  Under  a  fat  cow 
a  milkmaid  will  think  it  nearly  labour  lost  to  place  her  pail ; 
anl  sheep  which  graze  among  briars  and  thorns  cannot  fail 
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have  an  air  of  nntural  elegance  about  them,  and  his  cowboya 
are  not  without  grace. 

Of  his  defects  the  critics  of  his  day  jpokc  ;  Ihey  called  his 
cowa  lean,  his  shadows  too  dark,  and  said  his  sheep  with 
their  torn  fleeces  seemed  creatures  dying  of  the  rot.  Those 


to  show  dishevelled  fleeces.  No  douot  ho  had  dcficls ;  but 
what  were  they  compared  to  the  great  natural  truth  and 
beauty  of  his  delineations  '-  * 

*  Cunningham's  Utci  of  British  Artists. 
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performance*  of  those  who,  at  different  period*,  and  in  various  the  production*  of  those  who  followed  the  same  glorious 
countries,  hsm  distinguished  themselves  as  masters,  whether     vocation  as  Raphael  and  Titian,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and 
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Velasque* ;  but  in  the  present  instance  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  extend  our  plan,  and  treat  of  the  representatives  of  every 
art  mentioned  in  the  above  lines  quoted  from  our  prospectus. 
Not  only  shall  we  speak  of  painters,  but  also,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, of  those  who  wield  the  chisel  and  not  the  pencil,  and 
whose  skill  endowB  the  cold,  hard  marble  with  the  glowing 
semblance  of  life,  compelling  it  to  assume  some  of  the  love- 
lipst  forms  that  ever  mortal  eye  beheld  or  enraptured  poet's 


obliged  to  depart  somewhat  from  our  rule,  and,  in  describing 
a  single  work,  to  bring  together  a  considerable  number  of  the 
greatest  artists  which  France  ever  produced;  but  then  the 
work  in  question  is  no  ordinary  painting,  no  every-day  piece 
of  sculpture  :  it  is  a  national  monument,  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

We  shall,  also,  in  another  particular,  allow  ourselves 
greater  latitude  than  usual.    We  shall  introduce  many  facts 
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mind  imagined.  At  the  suiue  time,  too,  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  to  our  readers  the  sister  art — Archi- 
tecture, grave,  solemn,  and  awful,  standing  in  all  the  dread 
magnificence  of  woe  upon  a  mighty  pedestal  erected  for  her  by 
the  gratitude  of  a  great  nation  bewailing  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
mightiest  sons.  Each  of  our  former  notices  was  confined  to 
the  works  of  one  man;  in  the  present  account  we  are 


which  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  arts  abstractedly,  but 
which  not  only  belong  to  them  in  the  present  instance,  but 
lend  them  much  of  their  value,  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  Napoleon's  tomb.  The  design  of  the  tomb  is,  undoubt- 
edly, magnificent,  and  the  execution  something  which  strikes 
the  spectator  with  the  deepest  admiration  and  respect,  but 
does  not  the  whole  pile  gain  in  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
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raided  to  the  memory  o  one  whose  name  will  live  as  an  object 
of  blind  admiration,  or  as  equally  blind  hate,  in  the  hearta  of 
most  men,  as  long  an  the  pages  of  History  shall  not  be  sealed  to 
human  inquiry ;  and  will  not  each  detail,  will  not  each  ba.v 


kingly  diadem,  simply  from  its  bringing  to  mind  the  memory 
of  tilings  long  since  past,  of  vows,  perhaps,  long  since  broken, 
of  hopes  long  since  dead. 
In  order  not  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  account  ol 
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relief,  each  mosaic,  each  ornament,  also  gain  from  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  facts  it  is  meant  to  represent,  of  the  deeds 
it  is  intended  to  typify  ?  Most  certainly  it  will,  as  surely  as  a 
withered  flower  or  a  faded  ribbon  sometimes  becomes  worth 
more  than  the  most  brilliant  jewel  that  ever  sparkled  in  a 


the  tomb,  we  shall  place  at  the  conclusion  of  our  narrative  the 
biographical  notice*  of  the  various  artists,  whether  painters, 
architects,  or  sculptors,  whose  works  we  mention. 

After  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  been 
transported  from  St.  Helena  to  Paris,  in  the  year  1840,  they 
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were  provisionally  placed  in  a  chapel  of  tho  dome-church  of  to  receive  them  at  an  immense  expense,  and  which  is  situtted 
St.  Louis  des  Invalides.  At  present,  they  repose  in  the  under  the  centre  of  the  celebrated  gilt  cupola,  that,  for  the 
monumental  crypt  which  has  been  constructed  and  decorated     future,  borrowing  fresh  importance  from  the  grand  object  to 
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which  it  is  now  devoted,  will  be  remembered  and  renowned 
chiefly  in  ronjunction  with  the  fact  of  it*  being  the  vault  that 
stretches  over  the  imperial  mausoleum. 

All  communication  between  the  space  beneath  the  dome 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  Hotel  del 
Inralides  itself,  has  been  cut  off,  and,  nt  present,  it  is  not 
possible  to  enter  the  funereal  sanctuary  by  any  other  way 
than  the  grand  southern  portico,  which  looks  upon  the 
Place  Vauban.  Access  is  gained  to  this  portico  by  traversing 
a  large  open  space  in  front  of  the  deme,  enclosed  by  a  ditch 


colonnade  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
magnificence  that  the  execution  of  this  project  would  have 
imparted  to  an  architectural  composition,  whose  various 
details  are  already  so  admirably  calculated  to  produce  a 
striking  effect. 

A  number  of  fine  statues  tend  to  increase  still  more  the 
richness  of  this  fine  specimen  of  architectural  skill ;  some  of 
them  are  not  at  all  out  of  keeping  with  the  new  destination  of 

the  dome. 

The  facade  of  the  dome  is  composed  of  two  orders)  of 
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and  iron  gate.  On  each  side  of  the  latter  is  a  pavilion, 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  guardhouse. 

Immediately  the  visitor  reaches  the  Place  Vauban,  he 
obtains  a  full  view  of  the  church  of  the  dome,  constructed 
according  to  the  plans  of  Jules  Hardouin  Mansart,  superin- 
tendent of  royal  buildings,  and  nephew  of  Francois  Manaart, 
architect  of  the  Val-de-Grace,  and  inventor  of  the  windows 
which  axe  still  called  after  him.  The  Hotel  des  Invalidex, 
properly  so  called,  was  constructed  by  Liberal  Bruant. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1708,  Manaart  entertained  the 
idea  of  adding  to  the  beautiful  facade  a  grand  colonnade,  with 
four  pavilions  rising  above  it,  in  the  style  of  the  admirable 


architecture,  superposed  and  ornamented  with  columns  and 
pilasters,  the  Doric  being  below  and  the  Corinthian  above. 
The  two  sides  of  the  first  story  are  formed  of  a  simple  attic, 
ornamented  with  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  stone  groups, 
placed  two  and  two,  representing  eight  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

Access  to  the  portico,  which  juts  out  from  the  body 
of  the  church,  is  gained  by  a  grand  flight  of  fifteen  steps, 
ornamented  by  six  fine  Doric  columns,  behind  which  are  an 
equal  number  of  pilasters.  Four  of  these  columns  are  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  steps,  while  the  two  others  are  situated  near 
the  door.    There  are  also  four  more  pillars,  which  are  1cm 
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advanced  than  those  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  are  placed  These  two  figure* ,  as  well  as  those  of  which  we  have  still  to 
on  each  side  of  two  niches,  more  than  thirteen  feet  high,  speak,  and  which  complete  the  sculptural  decoration  of  the 
containing  marble  statues,  representing  St.  Louis  and  the     dome,  in  accordance  with  the  religious  signification  which 
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Emperor  Charlemagne,  sculptured  by  two  celebrated  masters,  Hardouin  Mansart  desired  to  impart  to  his  work,  do  not 
Coustou,  senr.  and  Coyaevox.  at  all  clash  with  the  present  destination  of  the  edifice. 
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Above  the  Doric  entablature,  is,  as  we  have  before  said,  a 
numtar  of  columns  and  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  order  beneath.  Before  the 
pilasters  of  the  attic,  which  Unninate  on  each  side  this 


portion  of  the  facade,  are  four  sculptured  figure?,  icpresenting 
respectively,  and  counting  from  left  to  right :  Force,  Tem- 
perance, Justice,  and  Prudence. 

This  projecting  portion  of  the  building  is  surmounted  by  a 
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pediment,  terminated  by  a  croM,  and  bearing  the  arms  of 
France.  On  each  aide  of  the  cross  is  a  seated  statue  :  one  is 
Faith  and  the  other  Charity.  These  statues  are  each  attended 
respectively  by  two  of  four  others,  in  a  standing  posture,  and 


Above  the  two  ordera  which  we  have  now  described,  rises  the 
dome  properly,  so  called.  It  is  decorated  with  a  system  of 
forty  columns  of  composite  order,  artintically  combined  so  as 
to  strengthen  the  construction,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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representing,  in  the  following  order,  Constancy,  Humility,  conceal  aU  the  means  employed  f.»r  the  solidity  of  the 
Confidence,  and  Magnanimity.  building. 
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This  arrangement  is  a  grave  fault  againat  the  rule*  of  archi-  principal  axes  to  present  void*,  and  not  the  contrary.  It  has 
lecture,  which  require  the  parts  corresponding  with  the     been  often  criticised,  and  the  learned  Blondel  has  pointed  out 
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to  avail  ourselves  in  the  course  of  the  present  article : — "  We 
ought  never  to  judge  of  an  architectural  work,  without  having 
first  penetrated  the  reasons  which  induced  the  architect  to 
select  one  particular  plan  of  operation  in  preference  to  every 
other." 

Thirty-two  of  these  columns  arc  employed  in  cantonning 
eight  masses  of  masonry,  which  serve  as  so  many  buttresses, 
while  the  eight  others  are  placed  two  by  two  in  front  of  the 
piers  at  the  extremities  of  the  four  axes  of  the  building. 

Above  the  Composite  order  is  an  attic  with  twelve  semi- 
circular windows  and  eight  large  consoles,  each  of  which  is 
ornamented  at  the  base  with  two  figures  of  saints  or  apostles. 

Above  the  Attic  commences  the  arch  of  the  dome,  terminated 
by  a  circular  platform  with  four  arches  and  twelve  columns, 


These  chapels  are  about  sixty-five  feet  in  height  and  forty-two 
in  depth,  and  contain  the  mausoleum  of  Turenne,  sculptured 
by  Girardon,  and  that  of  Vauban  only  lately  finished  by 
Mons.  Antoine  Etex. 

The  four  circular  chapels  are  consecrated  respectively  to 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Gregoire,  St.  Ambroise,  and  St.  Augustin. 
They  are  about  eighty-two  feet  in  height  and  fifteen  in 
diameter.  They  are  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  all  four  deco- 
rated in  precisely  the  same  manner.  In  the  intervals  between 
eight  engaged  Corinthian  columns  raised  upon  pedestals  at  equal 
distances,  are  three  arches,  three  niches,  and  two  windows; 
the  columns  support  an  entablature,  below  which  is  a  kind 
of  pedestal  or  attic  from  which  rises  the  springer  of  the  vault. 

Some  fine  statues  as  well  as  some  bas-reliefs,  due  to  the 
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the  four  more  prominent  columns  supporting  four  Viitues. 
The  whole  is  crowned  with  an  obelisk  surmounted  by  a  cross. 

The  height  of  the  building  is  something  more  than  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet. 

INTEKIOH  OP  TUB  IX I  MB. 

The  visitor  enters  the  dome  by  a  richly  sculptured  and  gilt 
door,  the  work  of  Bondi  and  Louis  Arnaud,  surmounted  by 
two  angels,  serving  as  supporters  to  the  escutcheon  of  France. 

The  church  of  the  dome  is  shaped  like  a  Greek  cross,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  dome  itself,  supported  by  four  systems 
of  pillars  with  openings  leading  to  four  circular  chapels, 
constructed  in  the  four  comers.  The  pilasters  and  columns 
of  these  supports  arc  of  the  Corinthian  order,  fluted  and  carved 
with  a  degree  of  perfection  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
edifice  of  the  same  period. 

On  entering  the  space  beneath  the  dome,  the  visitor  imme- 
diately perceives  in  face  of  him  the  baldaquin,  which  we  shall 
describe  further  on,  while  to  his  left  and  right,  respectively, 
arc  the  chapels  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  of  Sainte  Thoresc. 


chisels  ot  some  of  the  great  masters  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  such  as  Coyscvox,  Pigal,  William  and  Nicolas  Coustou, 
Sigisbcrt  Adam,  Kspingola,  and  others,  ornament  the  chapels 
and  command  our  admiration  in  every  portion  of  the  edifice, 
where  sculpture  can  advantageously  be  employed  in  assisting 
her  sister,  architecture.  The  original  plans,  from  which  all 
these  various  details  were  executed,  arc  due  to  Girardon. 

The  cupola  of  each  of  the  chapels,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
dome,  is  covered  with  paintings  relating  to  various  traits  in 
the  lives  of  the  four  fathers  of  the  church,  under  whose 
patronage  the  chapels  were  raised,  and  are  reckoned  among 
the  finest  productions  of  Michel  Corneille,  Don  Boullongnc, 
and  Iiouis  lloullongne. 

If  we  now  return  to  the  space  beneath  the  dome,  we  shall 
be  struck  with  admiration  at  the  splendid  sight  presented  by 
the  general  view  of  the  edifice. 

The  whole  vault  of  the  sanctuary  is  either  painted  or  gilt ; 
Noel  Coypel  has  represented  on  it  the  Trinity  and  the 
Assumption. 
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The  roof  of  the  four  different  portions  of  the  nave  is  painted 
by  Charles  de  la  Fosse,  and  represents  the  Evangelists. 

Jouvenet  has  painted  twelve  pictures  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
placed  between  the  principal  arches,  above  the  windows  of  the 
cupola. 

But  it  is  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  dome  which  offers  to  our 
■view  the  finest  portion  of  this  splendid  specimen  of  the 
painter's  skill :  it  represents  Saint  Louis  received  into  Heaven, 
and  is  the  greatest  work  of  Charles  de  la  Fosse. 

In  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  divine  service 
used  to  be  solemnly  celebrated  here,  in  presence  of  the  king, 
at  certain  fixed  periods  of  the  year. 

On  the  pavement  beneath  the  dome  is  yet  to  be  seen  the 
rich  marble  mosaic  laid  down  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
in  the  ornaments  of  which  are  still  to  be  traced,  at  each  divi- 
sion of  the  design,  the  intertwined  L's  with  the  royal  crown 
and  the  fleur-de-lys. 

The  dominant  idea  which  presided  over  the  conception  of 
the  plans  for  the  emperor's  tomb  completely  interdicted,  as  vi  e 
have  before  said,  every  modification  of  a  nature  to  change  the 
primitive  and  historical  character  of  the  i 


with  his  power  and  his  glory,  as  he  now  serves  to  show  by  hi* 
tomb  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  all  earthly  things. 

From  the  opening  of  the  crypt,  whirh  is  so  situated  that  the 
cupola  of  the  church  itself  serves  as  the  roof  of  the  tomb,  the 
spectator's  glance  falls  on  the  altar  before  which  the  clergy 
will  officiate  at  all  the  religious  ceremonies  that  may  be  insti- 


THB  BEl'lLCHHAL  LAMP, 

It  was  in  obedience  to  this  idea,  formally  expressed  in 
a  programme  from  wlilch  the  architect  could  not  depart 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  that  Mons.  Visconti  excavated 
the  crypt,  the  opening  to  which,  under  the  very  centre  of 
the  dome,  attract*  the  attention  of  the  spectator  immediately 
he  enter*  the  temple.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  of 
white  marble  breast-high,  over  which  the  spectator  can  look 
down  into  the  interior  of  the  crypt,  and  perceive  all  its  various 
details  at  one  glance. 

We  must  not  omit  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  beau- 
tiful finish  of  the  sculptures  ornamenting  the  balustrade. 
They  consist  of  a  system  01  coffers  alternately  filled  up  with 
laurel  branches  and  separated  by  roses  in  the  same  style  as  the 
masks  of  the  dome. 

The  windows  of  the  cupola  ax  well  as  those  of  the  chapels 
arc  at  present  filled  with  violet-coloured  glass,  and  allow  only 
x  dim  mild  light  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  dome. 
The  appearance  of  mystery  in  which  this  envelops  the  edifice, 
and  the  aspect  of  solemn  grandeur  that  seems  to  be  a  natural 
consequence  of  it,  add  another  and  deeper  tinge  of  poetry 
to  the  impression  which  the  visitor  involuntarily  feels  in  this 
of  a  man  who  once  filled  the  whole  world 


TOKCH  OF  TUB  BALDAQUIN. 

tuted  in  memory  of  the  emperor.  It  is  reached  by  seven  steps 
twenty-three  feet  broad,  hewn  out  of  three  blocks  of  Carrara 
marble,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  baldaquin  of  gilt  wood, 
sculptured  in  the  general  style  of  the  edifice,  and  supported 
by  four  beautiful  spiral  columns,  twenty-three  feet  high, 
formed  of  black  marble  from  the  Pyrenees. 
The  baldaquin,  which  is  in  very  pure  taste  and  of  a 
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elegant  design,  was  planned  by  Mons.  Visconti  to  replace  that  too  poor  both  in  its  material  and  style  of  ornament  to  har- 
which  formerly  covered  the  altar,  and  which  was  considered     monize  with  the  magnificence  of  the  tomb. 
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the  pedestal*  which  support  the  torches,  arc  formed  of 
black  marble  from  the  Pyrenees  and  green  marble  from  the 
Alps. 

The  torches,  placed  on  each  side  the  altar-steps  on  the 
pillars  that  sustain  the  hand-rail,  are  supported  by  groups  of 
angels  in  gilt-bronze,  very  well  executed  and  most  elegantly 
designed. 

A  grand  flight  of  seventeen  marble  steps  sweeps  down  from 


large  sum,  Mons.  Call  a,  an  ironfo  under,  undertook  to  execute 
it  so  carefully  by  a  process  peculiar  to  himself,  ass  to  give  it 
the  same  look,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  same  value  as  if  it  had 
been  wrought.  The  skilful  artist  did  not  fail  to  fulfil  his 
engagement  or  realize  his  expectations ;  the  moat  finished 
chasing  could  hardly  produce  a  more  delicate  specimen  of 
workmanship.  It  is  a  masterpiece  which  seems  destined 
to  open  a  new  path  to  the  founder's  skill,  and  to  promise,  if 


CABTATfRE-H  WITH  THEIR  ENTAIILATCRE*. 


each  side  of  the  baldaquin  to  the  lower  pavement  of  the  naTe, 
which  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  as  a  vestibule 
to  the  tomb.  It  was  formerly  the  sanctuary  of  the  ChapelUc 
des  Invalides,  at  the  time  when  the  altar  with  the  double 
table  was  common  to  the  two  churches.  lit  is  separated  from 
the  present  church  by  a  magnificent  cast  iron  railing. 

At  first  there  «  as  some  idea  of  forging  this  railing  in  steel, 
but  independently  of  the  fact  that  this  wonld  have  cost  a  very 


we  compare  the  price  of  a  piece  of  sculpture  thus  cast  and 
that  qf  an  ornament  executed  by  the  hammer,  productions 
worthy  of  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  art.  The  elegant 
and  airy  style  of  ornament  adopted  in  this  railing  consists  of 
an  ingenious  combination  of  intcrlacings  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  branches  of  laurels,  the  emblems  of  military  glory. 

Both  professional  men  and  connoisseurs  admire  the  pre- 
cision with  which  all  the  delicate  details  of  the  model  and  the 
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truly  antique  rigidity  of  the  lines  have  been  preserved  in  the 
easting.  We  must  observe,  too,  that  the  chaser's  chisel  has 
added  nothing  to  the  purity  of  the  design ;  the  iron  is  pre- 


railing  consists  of  an  ingenious  combination  of  interlacing* 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  branches  of  laurels,  the  emblems 
of  military  glory. 


vibw  or  tub  intbmou  or  tub  bbliqvaby. 


■ented  to  us  exactly  as  it  left  the  moulds,  having  merely  been  tombs  or  duroc  akd  bbrtiuxd. 

•craped  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  scams  caused  by  the  joins.  *Ihc  vestibule  of  the  crypt,  bet  ween  the  railing  of  fepaxa- 

The  elegant  and  airy  style  of  ornament  adopted  in  this  tion  and  the  gates  of  the  tomb,  has  been  selected  a«  the 

V,  l.  1. 
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resting-place  of  Manhal  Duroc,  Due  de  Frioul,  and  General 
Bertrand,  who  were,  in  turn,  the  emperor's  dearest  and  mo»t 
intimate  friends. 

Duroc  wu  bom  in  1772,  at  Pont-n-Mousson,  and  killed  by 
a  stray  ball  at  the  combat  of  Wum-hcn,  the  22nd  May,  1913. 
From  the  18th  Brumaire  until  his  death  he  wu  constantly 
attached  to  the  person  of  Napoleon.  He  was  named  Grand 
Marihil  of  the  Palace  in  1801.  He  lingered  twelve  hours  after 
having  received  his  death- wound,  and  during  this  long  agony 
received  a  virit  from  the  emperor.  "  My  whole  life  has  been 
devoted  to  you,"  said  the  dying  man ;  "  ami  I  on'.y  regret 
that  I  am  about  to  lose  it,  because  it  migh?  still  be  of  service 
to  you."  "  Duroc,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  there  is  another 
■world  after  this,  and  there  it  is  that  we  shall  one  day  meet 
again."  A  striking  proof  of  ihe  profound  feeling  of  friend- 
ship which  united  these  two  men,  in  spite  of  the  distince 
which  a  throne  placed  between  them,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  of  the  idea  entertained  by  Napoleon,  in  181.5,  of  asking 
permission  to  reside  in  England  under  thi  name  of  Colonel 
Duroc. 

General  Foy  has  characterised  in  tho  following  manner  the 
relations  which  existed  between  the  Emperor  and  his  (irand 
Marshal  of  the  palace :  "  No  other  person  was  ever  the  drpo. 
sitary  of  so  many  and  such  important  political  secret*.  Tho 
peculiar  turn  of  his  mind,  remarkable  rather  for  the  justice  of 
its  views  than  for  their  comprehensiveness,  his  irreproachable 
demeanour,  and,  more  than  all,  the  force  of  habit,  had  placed 
him  on  a  footing  of  confidential  intimacy.  Hud  a  prince  of 
Napoleon's  character  been  capable  of  having  a  favourite,  the 
relations  subsisting  between  him  and  Duroc  would  have  been 
looked  upon  in  a  very  different  light." 

Bertrand  was  born  at  Chateauroux,  and  first  served  in  the 
engineers,  in  which  corps  he  obtained  all  his  grades  up  to 
that  of  general  of  brigade.  In  1805,  he  was  named  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  emperor,  and  became  Grand  Marshal  of  the  palace 
after  Duroc's  death.  He  followed  Napoleon  to  the  island  of 
Elba,  and  subsequently  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  performed  the 
sad  duties  of  closing  his  eyes  for  ever. 

These  reasons  are  most  decidedly  sufficient  to  justify  the 
honour  which  France  has  shown  these  two  faithful  servants 
by  laying  their  ashes  near  those  of  the  great  man  whom  they 
loved  so  well.  Thus  do  the  two  (.rand  Marshals  of  the  palace, 
who,  during  their  lifetime,  watched  over  the  safety  of  the 
emperor's  person,  appear  even  after  their  death  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  guarding  his  tomb. 

It  is  in  the  masonry  supporting  the  altar  and  the  baldaquin, 
already  described,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  two  flights  of  stairs 
leading  from  the  dome  to  the  vestibule,  that  the  doorway  opens 
into  the  crypt.  It  is  closed  by  bronze  gates,  as  simple  in  their 
style  as  they  ore  severe.  Tho  ornaments  consist  of  three 
superposed  coffers  of  unequal  size.  The  ono  nearest  the 
bottom  contains  the  imperial  N.  Tho  smallest,  in  the  middle, 
displays  tho  thunderbolt,  while  the  largest,  occupying  the 
upper  portion  of  the  gate,  represents  the  victorious  standard, 
twined  with  laurels,  nnd  surmounted  by  the  eagle  and  the 
crown. 

Two  funeral  genii  of  damaskeened  bronze,  the  one  bearing 
the  globe,  and  the  other  the  imperial  crown,  support  the 
architrave  of  the  door,  on  the  pediment  of  wliich  are  sculp- 
tured the  following  words,  contained  in  Napoleon's  will : — 

JB  DSSIUE  QFB  MM  CSXIIREA  ttll'OSRXT 

sru  t.cs  bords  ns  la,  sbinr 

AV  MILIBU  DB  CB  PECFLF.  PUAXCAIS  Ql't  /aI  TANT  AIME.* 

The  two  genii,  modelled  by  Mons.  Duxet,  ore  not  deficient 
in  style,  but  the  gilding  with  which  they  are  covered  detracts 
greatly  from  their  characteristic  appearance. 

TUB  CRTPT, 

After  passing  tho  doorway,  guarded  by  the  two  genii 
enveloped  in  their  funeral  crape,  we  arrive  at  a  large  flight  of 
twenty-six  granite  steps.   Before  the  first  step,  in  the  pave- 

•  I  desire  that  my  ashes  may  repose  on  tho  banks  of  the  Seine, 
in  the  midst  of  the  French  people,  whom  I  loved  so  well 


ment,  is  a  mosaic  rosette,  whose  centre  is  occupied  by  the 
imperial  N.  Two  other  mosaics,  representing  the  eagle  and 
the  star  of  the  legion  of  honour,  arc  let  into  the  flag-stones  of 
tho  passage  which  extends  from  the  last  step  to  the  opening  of 
the  crypt. 

The  obscurity  which  reigns  in  this  vast  corridor,  the  sepul- 
chral silence,  and  even  tho  feeling  of  cold  which  seize*  on 
every  one  beneath  these  massive  vaults,  announce  most  plainly 
to  the  visitor,  already  greatly  moved,  that  a/i  imposing  sight 
awaits  him  beyond  the  lout  doorway. 

A  dim,  uncertain  light,  admirably  adapted  for  pious  re- 
flection, envelopes  the  sarcophagus  in  a  veil  of  faint  violet 
colour,  the  rays  of  which  being  caught  in  their  passage  by 
the  slightest  projection  in  the  sculptures,  tinge  the  marble  of 
the  caryatides  with  war:::  and  mellow  tints.  This  artificial 
light  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  violet  muslin  curtains 
worked  with  silver,  with  which  tnc  windows  of  the  cupola 
have  been  hung  until  such  time  as  coloured  glass  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  thM  at  present  in  use. 

The  crypt  consists  of  a  circular  gallery,  about  six  or  seven 
feet  broad,  and  of  a  round  central  space  formed  by  twelve 
arches  with  a  marble  balustrade,  breast-high,  connecting  them 
with  each  other,  and  separated  by  twelve  caryatides  about 
fifteen  feet  high.  Lastly,  there  is  a  small  funeral  apartment 
intended  for  a  reliquary,  and  opening  into  the  gallery  by  a 
bronze  door.  The  sarcophagus  occupies  tho  middle  of  the 
crypt,  its  extremities  being  turned  towards  the  two  doors. 

TUB  GALLERY. 

The  gallery  is  paved  with  marble  mosaics  of  various 
colours. 

The  outer  wall  is  divided  into  twelve  compartments,  each  of 
which  corresponds  to  one  of  the  arches.  The  door  of  the  crypt 
and  that  of  the  reliquary  occupy  two  of  these  compartments  ; 
the  ten  others  contain  ten  marble  bas-relief*.  Twelve  bronze 
lamps,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery  in  such  a 
manner,  that  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  ono 
of  the  arches  would  likewise  traverse  the  centre  of  the  lamp 
hung  opposito  to  it,  are  intended  for  the  illumination  of  tho 
tomb  during  the  celebration  of  all  religious  ceremonies. 

THE  BAS-RELIEFS. 

The  ten  bas-reliefs,  due  to  the  chisel  of  Mons.  Simard,  are 
destined  to  perpetuate,  under  the  form  of  allegories,  the 
remembrance  of  the  grand  institutions  and  of  the  most  im- 
portant acts  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  reign.  Counting 
them  from  the  entrance,  and  commencing  at  the  right  hand, 
they  represent,  in  the  following  order  :  The  Institution  of  the 
I-egion  of  Honour,  Public  Works,  Encouragement  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry ;  Establishment  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes  ;• 
Foundation  of  the  University ;  the  Concordat ;  Promulgation 
of  the  Civil  Code;  Foundation  of  the  Council  of  State;  Or- 
ganisation of  Public  Administration ;  and  Pacification  of  Civil 
Troubles. 

TUB  LBOIOM  OP  HONOUR. 

The  general  arrangement  and  dignity  of  composition  dis- 
played in  this  bas-relief,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  tho 
character  of  the  subject.  According  to  the  idea  which  pre- 
sided at  its  establishment,  tho  Legion  of  Honour  was  on 
essentially  democratic  institution,  although  it  seemed  to 
confer  a  kind  of  aristocratic  privilege,  and  form,  as  it  were,  the 
base  of  a  new  order  of  nobility.  It  consecrated  the  principle 
of  the  equality  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  national  gratitude,  and 
tho  fitness  of  every  citizen  to  earn  for  himself  a  splendid 
reputation  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  merit  and  the  services 
he  might  have  rendered  his  country. 

It  is  this  idea  which  the  artist  has  endeavoured  to  embody. 
Napoleon,  standing  up,  crowned  with  laurels,  and  having 
merely  an  antique  peplum  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  is  dis- 
tributing recompences  to  the  magistrates,  scholars,  artists,  and 
warriors,  who  are  crowding  round  him  in  attitudes  at  once 
noble  and  modest.  A  legend  let  into  the  stone  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bas-relief  ho*  these  words,  taken  from  the  Alfmnrial  tie 
Saitite-Hfltne : 

•  Audit  Office. 
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"  J'ai  excite  toutc*  les  emulations,  recompense'  tous  lei 
mtrites  et  reculeia  1m  limites  dc  U  gloire."  • 

"  Fartout  ob  mon  r'egrw  a  passe',  il  a  laissc"  des  traces  dura- 
bles dc  son  bienfait."t 

Such  are  the  words  which  serve  as  an  inscription,  and 
which  have  furnished  the  subject  for  this  bas-relief. 

Napoleon,  who  is  seated,  and  whoso  heal  is  surrounded  by 
a  crown  of  rays,  is  stretching  forth  his  two  arms  towards 
tablets  bearing  the  names  and  purposes  of  the  various  monu- 
ments and  works  of  public  utility  executed  during  his  reign 
and  by  his  order.  Architecture  and  Civil  Engineering,  with 
their  attribute*,  the  compass  and  square,  are  holding  the 
tablets.  Two  Glories  are  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left. 

In  endeavouring  to  give  his  composition  a  monumental 
character  in  accordance  with  the  idea  suggested  by  the  sub- 
eel,  the  artist  may,  perhaps,  with  some  justice,  be  accused  of 
being  rather  heavy  and  obscure. 

ZKCOUBAGBMENT  OP  COMyiKCE  AKD  IJfftrSTRT. 

Kaj.oleon,  seated  upon  a  throne  in  an  attitude  full  of  calm 
ni.ijoty,  is  resting  his  hands  upon  two  talltts,  which  biar  the 
names  of  two  grand  institutions— the  Code  of  Commerce,  anu 
the  Quinquennial  Exposition  of  the  Products  of  French 
Industry—  founded  expressly  to  protect  commercial  transac- 
tions, and  give  a  greater  impetus  to  industry. 

Vulcan  personifying  Industry,  and  Mercury  as  the  god  of 
Commerce,  each  bearing  his  respective  attribute,  the  hammer 
and  the  caduceus,  are  raising  up  and  supporting  two  towns, 
Paris  and  Lyons,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  grandeur  about  this  composition, 
which  is,  at  the  tan.e  time,  both  simple  ar.d  elegant 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TUB  roVK  COXl'TXS. 

Napoleon  is  seated  on  his  throne,  his  !>ody  is  naked,  his 
legs  only  being  covered  with  long  drapery.  His  physiognomy 
is  severe  and  his  look  implacable.  He  is  stretching  a  protect- 
ing hund  over  Truth,  Justice,  and  Order,  who  are  placed  on 
his  tight  The  figure  of  Truth  is  simple,  and  the  expression 
of  her  features  one  of  candour  ;  she  is  presenting  her  mirror 
with  mild  assurance.  Justice  is  impassible,  whilst  Order, 
represented  as  a  beautiful  young  female,  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  is  inscribing  in  a  book,  with  arithmetical  impartiality, 
the  sum  of  the  expenses  and  of  the  receipts.  The  emperor  is 
repelling  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  a  gesture  of  indignation, 
the  affrighted  figures  of  Illegality  and  Peculation,  while 
Falsehood,  whose  mask  has  fallen  off,  is  kneeling  down  terror- 
stricken,  with  her  head  bent  and  her  face  concealed  by  her 
two  hands. 

This  bas-relief  is  the  best  conceived  and  the  finest  of  all  the 
ten.  The  dramatic  movement  of  the  composition  and  the 
happy  opposition  of  the  two  groups  impart  to  it  a  character  of 
grandeur  which  is  not  met  with  to  so  great  an  extent  in  the 
other  subjects,  although  several  of  them  are  very  remarkable, 
and  display  the  most  extraordinary  talent.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  bas-relief  arc  the  following  words,  which  sum  up,  ui  a  clear 
and  concise  manner,  the  end  and  the  utility  of  the  institution 
it  commemorates:  "  Cour  des  Comptc*,  decret  du  16  Sep- 
tembre,  1807.— Je  veux  que  par  uae  surveillance  active, 
rinlidelitc*  soit  reprimce  ct  l'cmploi  legal  des  fonds  publics 
garanti."  J 

The  Cour  des  Comptes  was  founded  in  >  irtue  of  the  law  of 
the  16th  September,  1807. 

The  first  article  of  this  law  runs  thus:  "  The  national 
accounts  are  kept  by  a  Cour  des  Comptes." 

In  1780,  there  were  in  France  ten  provincial  audit  offices 
charabrcs  des  comptes)  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

•  I  have  excited  every  kiud  of  emulation,  recompensed  every 
kind  of  merit,  and  extended  the  limit*  of  glory. 

f  Wherever  my  reign  has  pawed,  it  has  left  permanent  marks  of 
it*  beneficial  influence. 

♦  Audit  Office,  decree  of  the  16th  September,  1»07.-It  i»  my  will 
that  unfaithfulness  shall  be  suppressed  and  the  legal  employment 
of  tiic  public  moneys  guaranteed  by  a  system  of  active  supervision. 


namely,  at  Dijon,  Ore  noble,  Nantes,  Montpellier,  Rouen,  Pau, 
Metr,  in  the  sovereignty  of  Lorraine,  and  that  of  Bur. 

The  unity  introduced  into  the  administration  of  government 
by  the  National  Assembly  was  naturally  followed  by  the 
foundution  of  a  single  audit  office.  However  great  a  nation  is, 
its  «  flair*  ought  to  be,  and  may  be,  administered  with  as  much 
simplicity  and  regularity  as  those  of  an  ordinary  mercantile 
firm. 

The  first  thing  done  was  to  create  an  account  office  (Bureau 
el  ■  Complabilite),  the  National  Assembly,  however,  reserving 
the  right  of  scrutinising  the  accounts,  which  could  only  pasa 
after  they  hud  been  sanctioned  by  that  body. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  Year  Eight  of  the  Republic,  a 
decree  of  the  eon.iuts  enlarged  the  field  of  action  of  this  insti- 
tution, which  was  definitively  simplified  und  organised  by  the 
law  of  the  16th  September,  1807.  Subsequently,  fresh  laws 
and  decrees  introduced  other  changes,  which  arc  all  summed 
up  in  the  ordonnance  of  the  31st  May,  183ft,  headed,  "General 
regulations  concerning  the  public  accounts." 

it  is  the  duty  of  the  Cours  des  Comptes  to  verify  the  state- 
menu  of  the  public  expenditure  and  receipts  presented  to  it 
by  the  receivers-general  of  finance,  the  paymasters  of  the 
public  treasury,  the  register*  rs  of  stamps  and  public  domains, 
the  receivers  of  the  excise,  the  accountant-directors  of  the 
post-office,  the  directors  of  the  mint,  the  central  cashier  of  the 
public  trcasu.  y,  and  the  responsible  agent  of  the  I  iremuits  ti.s 
Comptes.  It  likewise  audits  the  annual  accounts  of  the  colo- 
niil  treasurers,  of  the  general  treasurer  of  the  naval  pc-nsioners, 
of  the  bursars  of  the  public  colleges,  of  the  commissioners  of 
powder  and  saltpetre,  of  the  accountant  charged  with  the 
trunsfcr  of  the  Unites  inscribed  in  the  ledger  of  the  pullic 
debt,  of  the  accountant  of  the  funds  and  pensions,  of  the 
cashier  of  the  sinking  fuud  and  also  of  the  suitors'  fund,  of 
the  royal  printing-office,  of  the  administration  of  the  salt 
works  of  the  East,  and  of  the  receivers  of  the  poor-houses, 
hospitals,  and  other  charitublu  institutions,  whose  incomes 
attain  the  sum  fixed  by  the  laws  and  regulations  on  the 
subject. 

The  Cour  des  Comptes  ranks  immediately  after  the  Cour  de 
Cassation. 

FOUNDATION  OF  TUB  I  MVBHSITY, 

'Die  following  words  are  inscribed  upon  the  legend  of  this 
bas-relief : — 

"Dccrct  du  10  Mai,  1800.-  -II  sera  forme",  soua  le  nom 
d'Uiiiversite  ImpcrUlc,  un  corps  charge  exelusivement  de 
l'enscignement  et  de  l'education  publics  dans  tout  l'empLre.  "• 

The  artist  has  treated  this  subject  in  the  following  manner  i 
he  has  represented  Napoleon  seated  in  an  attitude  expressing 
the  natural  solicitude  of  the  father  of  a  family  as  well  as  the 
wise  forethought  of  the  sovereign.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds 
the  sceptre,  while  with  his  left  he  is  drawing  towards  him  a 
youth  who  is  nestling  against  his  body  ns  if  to  seek  a  refuge 
there.  The  five  Faculties,  each  bearing  the  attributes  peculiar 
to  her,  surround  the  throne,  over  which  tower  the  busts  of 
Aristotle  and  Plutarch. 

This  bas-relief  is  one  of  the  most  mediocre,  both  as  regirds 
its  ordonnance  and  execution.  The  figure  of  Science,  however 
is  very  fine,  and  of  truly  antique  elegance. 

The  law  of  the  10th  May,  1S00,  first  decreed  the  formation, 
under  the  name  ol  University,  of  a  boely  exclusively  charged 
with  the  education  and  instruction  of  all  classes  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

This  law  w as  further  developed  in  the  decree  of  the  17th 
March,  1808,  of  which  the  following  arc  the  first  provisions  : 

"  Public  instruction,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  ia 
confided  to  the  University.  No  school  or  any  kind  of  estab- 
lishment whatever  for  imparling  instruction  can  be  formed 
independent  of  the  University,  and  without  the  authorisation 
of  its  head.  No  one  can  open  a  school  or  teach  publicly, 
without  being  a  member  of  the  University,  and  having  gra- 
duated in  one  of  its  faculties.    The  course  of  instruction  in 

•  Decree  of  the  10th  May,  1806.— A  body  will  be  formed,  under 
the  name  of  the  Imperial  University,  charged  exclusively  with 
public  edueaUeu  and  instruction  throughout  the  empire. 
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the  cleric4l  seminaries,  however,  it  under  the  direction  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishop*,  each  in  his  diocese,  who  have  the 
power  of  naming  and  dismissing  the  professors.  The  University 
will  be  composed  of  aa  many  academies  as  there  are  Ours 
d'Appel.  The  schools  belonging  to  each  academy  will  be 
placed  in  the  following  order:  — 1st,  the  faculties  for  the 
abstruse  sciences  and  the  conferring  of  degrees ;  2ndly,  the 
lyceums  for  ancient  language*,  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  the 
clemenU  of  mathematics  and  physics  ;  Srdly,  the  colleges  and 
parish  school*  of  the  second  class,  for  the  elements  of  ancient 
languages  and  the  first  principles  of  history  and  of  the  sciences ; 
4thly,  the  larger  schools  kept  by  private  individuals,  but  in 
which  the  course  of  instruction  is  very  similar  to  that  pursued 
in  the  colleges  ;  Sthly,  the  boarding-schools  belonging  to 
private  masters,  and  devoted  to  a  less  solid  course  of  study 
than  that  of  the  large  schools ;  and  Gthly,  the  small  primary 
schools  where  the  pupils  are  simply  taught  reading  and 
writing,  with  the  first  notions  of  arithmetic." 

These  provisions  have  continued,  up  to  the  present  day,  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  course  of  public  instruction  in  France ;  although 
it  is  true  that  several  very  important  modifications  have  since 
been  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  University  by  the 
laws  of  1850  and  1852.  The  circonscriptions  are  now  modified, 
there  being  a  rector  to  each  department. 

The  difference  of  principle  which  separates  the  imperial  law 
from  that  of  the  15th  March,  1850,  is,  however,  very  great. 
The  first  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  state  possesses  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  private  individual,  or  any  collection 
of  individuals,  the  tradition  of  the  general  spirit  of  tho 
country,  and  is  more  deeply  interested  than  any  one  else  in 
directing  each  successive  generation  to  the  goal  assigned 
by  Providence  to  the  nation.  The  second  La  founded  on 
the  directly  opposite  opinion,  that,  allowing  the  impulsion 
and  direction  of  everything  relating  to  the  material  interests 
of  the  country  ought  to  flow  from  government,  such  should 
not  be  the  case  in  what  relate*  to  it*  moral  interests  (Report 
of  the  Committee,  6th  October,  1850).  In  1817,  M.  Royer- 
Collard  said  :  — "  The  University  enjoys  the  monopoly  of 
instruction  in  nearly  the  same  manner  that  the  courts  of  law 
enjoy  that  of  justice,  and  the  army  that  of  the  public  defence. 
The  University  is  nothing  more  or  lesa  than  government 
applied  to  the  universal  direction  of  public  instruction,  to  the 
municipal  colleges  n»  well  as  to  those  of  the  state,  to  private 
schools  at  well  as  to  the  colleges,  and  to  country  schools  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  the  Faculties  themselves."  In  1850,  M  Beug- 
not,  the  reporter  of  the  new  law,  expressed  himself  in  these 
terms :— "  Whenever  liberty  shall  be  triumphant,  and  competi- 
tion with  the  government  schools  allowed  and  encouraged,  the 
state,  aa  guardian  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  will  no  longer  be  able  to  identify  itself  with 
these  schools.  If  it  continues  to  support  public  educational 
establishments,  it  will  do  so  for  the  sake  of  assisting  and  not 
crushing  competition,  and  in  order  to  contribute,  according 
to  iu  own  notions,  to  the  general  improvement  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  it  will  not  defend  the  rights  of  its  own  particular 
.  establishments  more  warmly  than  those  of  establishments 
founded  by  private  enterprise,  for  it  is  bound  to  show  an 
equal  interest  in  both,  since  it  has  exchanged  its  office  of 
sole  educator  of  the  nation  for  that  of  overseer  and  pro- 
tector of  any  person  undertaking,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  to 
bestow  on  youth  the  boon  of  education.  If  the  external  facts 
happen  to  remain  the  same,  the  right  is  changed." 

THB  CONCORDAT. 

"  L'Eglisc  gallicanc  r en  ait  par  les  lumieret  et  la  Concorde."  • 
Such  is  the  motto  of  this  bas-relief,  in  which  the  artist  has 
been  tolerably  felicitous.  Napoleon,  standing  up,  dressed  like 
a  Roman  emperor,  is  drawing  Catholicism  and  France  towards 
one  another,  and  obliging  them  to  grasp  each  other's  hand. 
Around  the  principal  group  the  people  arc  represented  as 
praying  ami  raising  the  cross  from  the  ground  where  it  has 
been  suffered  to  lie. 

•  The  Church  of  France  springs  into  life  again  by  intelligence 
and  concord 


The  name  "  Concordat "  was  given  to  a  convention  con- 
cluded the  15th  July,  1801,  between  the  pope,  Pius  VII.,  and 
the  French  government.  By  this  convention  the  First  Consul 
restored  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  a  portion  of  the  autho- 
rity which  it  had  lost  in  France  since  the  year  1789. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  had  adopted  as  &  principle  that 
the  administration  of  tho  church  ought  to  be  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  state.  It  had,  in  consequence,  established  eccle- 
siastical districts  on  the  same  plan  aa  the  administrative 
districts,  nnd  erected  each  department  into  a  diocese.  It 
caused  the  bishops  to  be  elected  by  the  Faithful  in  the  same 
way  as  the  civil  ar.d  judicial  magistrate*  were  named  by  their 
fellow  -  citizen*.  Lastly,  it  had  suppressed  the  canonical 
institution,  that  is  to  say,  the  confirmation  of  the  bishop* 
by  the  pope. 

In  abolishing  this  system  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the 
First  Consul  had  to  overcome  numerous  obstacles  both  at  Pari* 
and  Rome.    Most  of  the  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded , 
whether  ministers,  generals,  legislators,  or  councillors  of  state, 
manifested  a  spirit  of  opposition  towards  his  endeavour*  to 
bring  about  what  he  called  the  reconciliation  of  the  church  of 
Rome  with  the  Republic.    Somo  entreated  him  not  to  mix 
himself  up  in  matters  of  religion ;  others  wished  him  to  found 
a  French  church  independent  of  Rome,  and  of  which  he,  as 
first  magistrate,  would  have  been  the  head;  while  other* 
strongly  advised  him  to  draw  France  over  to  Protestantism  by 
himself  abjuring  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.    He  rejected  the 
advice  of  all  these  persons,  hraved  the  disapprobation  of  his 
companions  in  arms,  and  likewise  resisted  the  efforts  made  by 
those  at  Rome  to  obtain  more  concessions  frjrn  him  than  he 
had  resolved  to  accord. 

It  was  only  after  a  series  of  long  and  difficult  negotiation* 
that  both  parties  were  enabled  to  come  to  an  agreement.  The 
following  is  the  entire  text  of  the  Concordat,  which  people 
so  often  cite  without  ever  having  had  tho  opportunity  of 
reading,  and  which  is  still,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unim- 
portant modification*,  the  basis  of  tho  legislation  of  France  in 
matters  concerning  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Contention  bttireen  the  French  Government  and  Hit  Ilolmeu 
PiH»  17/. 

"  The  government  of  the  French  Republic  acknowledges  the 
Apostolic  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  be  that  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  French  people. 

"  His  Holiness,  on  his  part,  acknowledge*  that  this  religion 
has  already  derived,  and  still  expects,  the  greatest  advantages 
and  most  brilliant  results  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  ritual  in  France,  and  from  the  especial  fact 
of  the  conauls  of  the  Republic  professing  it. 

"Therefore,  as  a  consequence  of  this  mutual  acknowledg- 
ment, both  for  the  good  of  religim  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  Republic,  they  have  agreed  to  the 
following  Articles :  — 

"  1.  The  Apostolic  Roman  Catholic  religion  will  be  freely 
followed  in  France ;  its  rites  will  be  publicly  celebrated  in 
conformity  with  the  police  regulations  which  the  government 
may  judge  necessary  for  the  public  tranquillity. 

'*  2.  The  Holy  See,  in  conjunction  with  the  government,  wiU 
proceed  to  a  new  circumscription  of  the  French  dioceses. 

"  3.  His  Holiness  will  declare  to  the  titularies  of  the  French 
bishoprics  that  he  expects  from  them,  with  tho  most  entire 
confidence,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  unity,  every  kind  of 
sacrifice,  including  even  the  resignation  of  their  tees. 

"  After  this  exhortation,  if  they  should  refuse  to  make  the 
sacrifice  enjoined  for  the  good  of  the  Church  (a  refusal,  how- 
ever, which  his  Holiness  does  not  expect),  the  government  of 
the  circumscription  will  be  confided  to  other  titularies  in  the 
following  manner: — 

"  4.  Tho  first  consul  of  the  Republic  will,  in  the  course  of 
the  three  months  following  the  publication  of  his  Holincss's 
bull,  appoint  persons  to  the  aschbishopric*  and  bishopric*  of 
the  new  circumscription.  Hi*  Holiness,  in  conformity  with 
the  forms  established  for  France  previous  to  the  change  of 
government,  will  institute  canonically  the  persons  thus  np- 
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"5.  TUe  nominations  to  the  bishopric*  which  may  subse- 
quently full  vacant,  will  also  be  made  by  the  first  consul,  and 
the  persons  appointed  will  be  canonically  instituted  by  the 
Holy  See  in  conformity  with  the  preceding  article. 

"  6.  Before  (  \tcring  on  their  office,  the  bishops  will,  in  the 
presence  of  the  nrst  consul  himself,  take  the  oaths  of  fidelity 
in  use  before  the  change  of  government  and  exposed  in  thu 
following  terms:  'I  swear  and  promise  to  God,  upon  the 
Holy  Evangelists,  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  government 
established  by  the  constitution  of  the  French  Republic.  1 
likewise  promise  to  have  no  communications,  to  take  part  in  no 
council,  and  to  enter  into  no  league,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
inimical  to  the  public  tranquillity  ;  and  if  I  learn  that,  either 
in  my  diocese  or  elsewhere,  there  is  any  plot  prejudicial  to 
the  state,  I  will  make  the  government  acquainted  with  the 
fact.' 

"  7.  The  ecclesiastics  of  the  second  class  will  take  the  same 
oaths  in  the  presence  of  the  civil  authorities  named  for  that 
purpose  by  the -government. 

"8.  The  following  form  of* prayer  will  be  recited  at  the 
conclusion  of  Divine  worship  iu  all  tho  Roman  Catholic 
churches  of  France  (here  follows  the  form  of  prayer). 

"0.  The  bishops  will  make  a  new  circumscription  of  the 
parishes  of  their  dioceses,  but  this  new  circumscription  will 
only  be  put  into  effect  after  having  received  the  consent  of 
government. 

"  10.  The  bishops  will  nominate  persons  to  the  various 
livings.  They  will  only  be  allowed  to  choose  persons  ap- 
proved of  by  the  government. 

"11.  The  bishops  may  have  a  chapter  in  their  cathedral 
and  a  seminary  in  their  diocese,  but  the  government  does  not 
engage  to  endow  them. 

"  12.  All  metropolitan,  cathedral,  parish,  and  other  churches, 
not  already  alienated,  and  necessary  for  the  celebration  of 
public  worship,  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops. 

"13.  For  the  sake  of  tranquillity  and  the  happy  re-establiah- 
mcnt  of  religion,  his  Holiness  declares  that  neither  he  nor  his 
successors  will  in  any  way  disturb  the  persons  who  have 
acquired  alienated  ecclesiastical  e«tntcs,  and  that  consequently 
the  right  to  the  said  estates,  togrther  with  the  privileges  and 
revenues  attached  to  them,  shall  remain  incommutable  in  their 
possession  or  that  of  their  assigns. 

"  14.  The  government  engages  to  mak.  a  suitable  provision 
for  the  bishops  and  cures  whoso  dioceses  and  parishes  shall 
be  contained  within  the  limits  of  'he  new  circumscription. 

"15.  The  government  will  aUo  take  measures  to  enable 
French  Roman  Catholics,  if  they  vhooac,  to  make  endowments 
in  favour  of  the  Church. 

"  16.  His  Holiness  recognise*  in  the  first  consul  of  the 
French  Republic  the  same  right*  and  prerogatives  enjoyed  at 
the  Papal  Court  by  tho  former  government. 

"  17.  It  is  agTeed  by  the  contorting  parties  that  in  the  case 
of  iiny  one  of  the  successors  o<  the  first  consul  not  bung  a 
Roman  Catholic,  the  rights  and  i  rcrogatives  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  as  well  as  tho  power  of  nominating  the 
bishops,  will,  as  far  as  such  successor  is  concerned,  be  regu- 
lated by  a  new  convention. 

"  This  convention  will  be  ratifi  ed  at  Paris,  by  the  two  con- 
trol ting  parties,  within  the  spaeo  of  forty  days. 

"  Done  at  Paris,  the  26th  Mcs><dor,  year  11." 

Some  years  afterwards,  on  thi  occasion  of  his  coronution, 
Najiolcon  addressed  the  following  words  to  a  Protestant  depu- 
tation, which  had  been  admitted  to  an  interview  : — 

"  I  wish  it  to  b?  distinctly  understood,  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion and  fixed  resolution  to  mauvain  full  liberty  of  religion. 
Tht  empire  of  the  law  finishes  *hcre  the  indefinite  empire  of 
the  conscience  begins  ;  neitho  thu  law  nor  tho  reigning 
aov  reign  can  effect  anything  against  this  kind  of  liberty  : 
such  arc  my  principles  and  those  if  the  nution." 

THB  COUB  X*»OLKON. 

In  none  of  Ilia  bas-reliefs  ha*  Moils.  Siuiurd  succeeded  in 
investing  the  figure  of  the  F  roper  r  with  a  nobler  and  better 
conceived  air  of  grandeur  than  >u  this  one.  The  figure  is 
indeed  that  of  a  legislator,  animated  solely  by  the  sentiment 


of  right  and  justice.  Napoleon  is  stretching  his  hands  over 
tablets  bome  by  figures  personifying  the  common  law  and  the 
Roman  law,  as  if  he  would  seize,  and  then  unite  in  one  vast 
whole,  the  laws  destined  to  form  the  code  which  bears  his 
name,  and  which  a  nobly  imagined  figure  is  bearing  proudly 
beside  him.  Underneath  his  feet  is  the  following  inscription  : 
— "  Mon  seul  code,  par  sa  simplicite,  a  fait  plus  de  bicn  en 
France  que  la  masRe  de  toulca  les  lois  qui  l'ont  precede."* 

It  is  well  known  in  what  a  state  of  confusion  French  legis- 
lation was  previous  to  1790.  In  spite  of  the  admirable  labours 
of  several  of  tho  first  lawyers  of  the  time,  the  multiplicity  of 
ordonuanccs,  regulations,  precedents,  and  jurisdictions,  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  a  very  labyrinth  of  confusion. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  had  announced  that  a  civil  code, 
destined  to  be  employed  in  all  parts  of  the  French  territory, 
was  in  course  of  compilation. 

Oa  the  9lh  of  April,  1793,  Cambaccres  presented  to  the 
assembly  a  project  of  codetication,  which  the  assembly  threw 
out.  This  did  not  discourage  Cambacercs,  who  returned  to 
the  charge,  and  presented  his  colleagues  with  two  other  codes, 
that  of  the  23rd  Fructidor  of  the  year  2,  and  that  of  the  24th 
Pruiriol  of  the  year  4  ;  but  he  was  not  more  fortunate  in  these 
lost  two  instances  than  he  hid  been  in  the  first. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1800  (21  Thermidor,  year  8),  the 
consuls  named  a  commission,  charged  with  examining  the 
measures  taken,  up  to  that  time,  for  realising  the  wish  of  the 
Constitution  of  1791,  as  well  as  with  drawing  up  a  plan  and 
with  discussing  and  preparing  the  various  elements  of  a  new 
code.  This  commission  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Bigot- 
Prcamcneu,  Tronchet,  Portalis,  and  Malievillc. 

In  four  months  their  plan  was  drawn  up,  and  submitted  to 
the  Tribunal  de  Cassation  and  to  the  Tribunaiuc  tFApptl.  It 
was  then  discussed  in  the  legislative  section  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  also  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  same  body. 
Lastly,  in  conformity  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  year  8,  it  was  taken  to  the  Legislative  Body  and  the 
Tribunate. 

The  various  laws  composing  the  code  civil,  to  the  number 
of  fifty- six,  after  having  been  first  decreed  one  by  one,  and 
separately  rendered  executory,  were  collected  into  one  whole, 
under  the  title  of  Code  Civil  des  Frau^tit,  by  the  law  of  tho 
30:h  Ventiise,  year  12. 

At  the  present  day,  the  Code  Civil  is  considered,  and  with 
justice,  as  one  of  the  greatest  things  ever  accomplished  by  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  consulate ;  but  this  important 
work  was,  at  first,  far  from  being  received  with  enthusiasm  or 
even  approbation.  For  instance,  the  plan  of  the  Code  Civil 
was  sharply  criticised  in  the  Tribunate.  Among  the  members 
who  opposed  iu  adoption  with  the  greatest  warmth  were 
Messrs.  Andric-ux,  Benjamin  Constant,  Chenier,  Oinguene, 
Thiessc,  Favard,  and  Simeon.  It  was  reproachfully  stig- 
matised as  being  a  mere  hurried  compilation  of  the  Roman  or 
common  law,  of  the  institutes  of  Justinian,  of  Donat,  of 
Pothier,  and  others.  Persons  obstinately  refused  to  see  in  it 
a  great  and  new  creation,  peculiar  to  French  society.  Mons. 
Portalis  and  his  colleagues  in  the  work  replied,  according  to 
Mon*.  Thiers  i— "  That,  in  the  matter  of  legislation,  originality 
was  not  so  important  as  clearness,  justness,  and  wisdom  ;  that 
they  had  not  to  create  a  new  system  of  society,  like  Moses  or 
Lycurgus,  but  to  reform  an  old  one  in  some  few  points,  and 
restore  it  in  many  others  j  that  French  law  had  been  in 
operation  for  ten  centuries ;  that  it  was  the  result  of  Roman 
learning,  of  the  feudal  system,  of  monarchy,  and  of  the  spirit 
of  modern  times,  all  combined  and  acting  in  concert  during  a 
long  scries  of  years  upon  French  manners  ;  that  the  civil  law 
of  France,  resulting  from  these  various  sources,  ought  to  be 
rendered  suitable  to  a  state  of  society  which  had  ceased  to  be 
aristocr  itic  and  become  democratic ;  that  it  was  necessary,  for 
instance,  to  modify  the  old  laws  on  marriage,  on  paternal 
authority,  und  on  inheritance,  in  order  to  free  them  from  all 
that  was  repugnant  to  the  present  age  ;  that  it  was  necessary 
to  purge  the  laws  relating  to  property  of  everything  like 

•  My  cude  hat,  from  iU  simplicity,  effected   wore  good  in 
France  than  tho  w  hole  ma^s  of  laws  which  preceded  it. 
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feudal  servitude ;  to  draw  up  the  whole  body  of  prescriptions  racnt  they  had  to  raise."  In  spite  of  these  remarks,  the  first 
in  clear  and  precise  words,  that  would  no  longer  afford  scope     portions  of  the  code  were  rejected  by  the  Tribunate,  and  the 
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for  ambiguity  and  interminable  disputes,  and  to  arrange  them  government  withdrew  the  bill.  But  in  June,  1802,  Napoleon, 
in  a  convenient  order  ;  this,"  they  said,  "  was  the  only  monu-     who  was  then  firht  consul,  caused  the  drawing  up  of  tho  Code 
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Civil  to  be  resumed.  A  section  of  the  Council  of  State  and  a 
action  of  the  Tribunate  used  to  meet  uaily-for  the  purpose  of 
urrying  out  the  work,  at  the  house  of  the  Consul  Cambaccres. 
i  Ipposition  was  now  out  of  the  question,  and  the  will  of  the 
first  consul  no  longer  met  with  ui.y  obstacle  to  thw;irt  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon  himself  assisted  at  the  dis- 
•  use  ion  of  the  code  in  the  Council  of  State  (towards  the  end 
of  1801).  "  Present  at  each  of  the  sittings,"  soys  hU  histo- 
rian, "  he  displayed,  as  president,  an  amount  of  methodical 
arrangement  and  clearness,  and  oftentimes  views  so  profound, 
us  to  prove  matter  of  astonish  mint  to  every  cne.  Having  been 
accustomed  to  direct  armies  and  govern  conquered  provinces, 
no  one  had  been  surprised  at  finding  him  to  be  a  good  adminis- 
trator, for  every  good  general  must  neceswily  be  so;  but  it 
certainly  was  allowable  to  wonder  that  he  was  u  good  legislator. 
His  education,  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  had  been  quickly 
completed.  Taking  an  interest  in  everything  because  ho 
understood  everything,  he  had  asked  the  Consul  Cambacerea 
for  noine  books  on  law,  and  particularly  for  the  materials  pre- 
pared in  the  time  of  the  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  the  Code  (,'ivil.  He  actually  devoured  them.  Shortly 
afterwards,  classifying  in  his  head  the  general  principles  of  the 
civil  law,  and  adding  to  these  few  notions  rapidly  picked  up 
his  profound  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  his  extraordinary 
clearness  of  perception,  he  was  enabled  to  direct  in  person 
a  work  of  such  importance,  and  to  enrich  the  discussion 
with  a  large  number  of  just,  new,  and  profound  ideas.  Some- 
times a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  matter  rendered  him 
liable  to  defend  strange  notions,  but  he  readily  allowed  himself 
to  be  led  back  to  the  right  path  by  the  learned  professional 
men  around  him,  and  invariably  proved  himself  superior  to 
them  all  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  draw  from  the  conflict 
of  contrary  opinions  the  most  natural  and  most  reasonable 
conclusion.  The  principal  service  rendered  by  the  first  consul 
was  liis  contributing  to  the  completion  of  this  grand  monument 
u  strong  will,  and  the  most  determined  resolution  to  work,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  overcome  the  two  difficulties  under 
which  all  previous  efforts  had  succumbed,  namely,  the  infinite 
diversity  of  opinion*  and  the  impossibility  of  working  with 
anything  like  u  continuance,  in  the  midst  of  the  agitated  state 
of  matters  at  that  time.  Whenever  the  discussion,  as  was 
often  the  case,  had  been  long,  diffuse,  and  obstinate,  the  first 
consul  knew  how  to  sum  it  up  and  decide  it  by  a  single  word  ; 
and,  besides  this,  he  obliged  every  one  to  work,  by  working 
himself  for  days  together.  The  reports  of  these  remarkable 
sittings  were  published,  but  before  sending  them  to  the 
the  Consul  Cainbateres  always  carefully  revised 
them  and  suppressed  what  he  dceruid  inexpedient  to  publish, 
cither  because  the  first  consul  sometimes  gave  utterance  to 
singular  opinions,  or  treated  questions  of  morality  with  a 
familiarity  of  language  which  was  not  intended  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  confidential  sitting.  All,  therefore,  that 
remained  in  the  reports  were  the  ideas,  sometimes  rectified, 
often  discoloured,  but  always  striking,  of  the  first  consul." 

As  we  already  know,  the  collection  of  laws  adopted  in  these 
sittings  was  promulgated  in  the  year  12  of  the  Republic,  under 
the  title  of  the  Code  Civil  il, t  I  ramaii.  On  the  3rd  September, 
180",  there  was  a  decree  commanding  a  new  edition  of  them 
to  bo  drawn  up  under  the  name  of  the  Coih  Xajioleon. 

"  Our  Code  Civil,"  said  Mons.  de  Golbery,  in  1843,  "still 
governs  Belgium,  a  large  portion  of  Germany,  and  several  of 
the  Italian  states  ;  it  is  once  more  being  revived  in  Sardinia, 
where  il  had  been  abolished,  and  is  on  the  point  of  becoming, 
in  conjunction  with  the  R  Jinan  law,  the  basis  of  a  new  system 
of  legislation  in  that  country.  Our  commercial  code  is  imita- 
ted and  perfected  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Our  penal  code 
became  the  model  of  that  of  Sicily  in  1819,  of  that  of  Parma 
In  1S20,  and  of  that  of  Rome  in  1832,  and  this  great  work,  the 
subject  of  such  frequent  accusations,  throws  its  rays  as  far  as 
over  the  code  of  the  Brazils.  Bavaria  is  establishing  in 
regenerated  Greece  our  judicial  organisation  and  our  criminal 
law.  England  herself  is  abandoning  the  uncertainties  of  her 
common  and  statute  law,  and  banishing  from  her  system  the 
cruel  but  inefficacious  disregard  of  human  life.    We  arc 


enabled  to  applaud  the  reform,  undertaken  in  1826,  thanks  to 
the  efforta  of  Peel  and  Landsdowne,  and  ardently  carried  out 
by  the  recent  acts  of  parliament.  We  shall  observe  the  same 
movement  in  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  Holland 
and  Denmark  are  enriching  themselves  with  new  laws,  and. 
Kussia  itself,  not  biing  able  to  codify  its  ancient  ukases,  turn* 
them  into  pandectcs." 

TUB  FOUNDATION  OF  TUB  COUNCIL  OF  STATB. 

Napoleon,  seated  in  all  the  calm  and  serenity  of  his  immense 
power,  is  drawing  towards  him  scholars,  philosophers,  and 
magistrates,  to  whom  he  says  :  — "  Coopere*  aux  desaein* 
que  jc  forme  pour  la  prospcrite  des  peuples."  • 

Behind  the  throne,  a  winged  figure,  his  familiar  goniua 
doubtless,  is  whispering  something  into  his  ear  and  appear*  to 
be  advising  him.  This  personage,  that  ha*  no  equivalent  in 
the  symmetry  of  the  composition,  produces  a  strange  effect, 
and  injures  tho  equilibrium  of  the  general  outline,  which  i* 
in  other  respects  remarkable  for  its  character  of  grandeur  and 
elevated  style. 

"  Previous  to  1780,"  says  a  well-known  writer,  "  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  confusion  that 
reigned  in  the  various  branches  of  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  It  took  part  in  government  and  politics  by  its 
intervention  in  foreign  affair*,  financial  questions,  and  com- 
merce ;  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  by  its  regulations  con- 
cerning the  judges,  its  evocations  and  its  annulment  of  judg- 
ments ;  and  in  the  public  administration,  by  the  jurisdiction 
it  exercised  over  the  ordonnances  of  the  Intcndants,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Cour  des  Aides,  and  tho  Cour  des  Comptca, 
But  if  it  encroached  upon  the  dominion  of  Justice,  Justice, 
in  her  turn,  disputed  with  it  the  possession  of  it*  own  powers, 
and  while  she  deprived  it  of  any  share  in  contestations  purely 
judicial,  obtained  for  herself,  by  means  of  the  decrees  of  the 
parliaments,  a  share  in  matters  of  administration.  What,  at 
that  period,  composed  the  Council  of  State,  was  nothing 
but  the  union  of  five  separate  councils,  forming  as  many 
distinct  bodies.  The  law,  the  church,  the  army,  and  finance 
were  all  collected  there. 

During  the  French  revolution,  various  laws  weakened  or 
changed  the  Council  of  State. 

A  consular  decree  of  the  6th  NivOse,  in  the  year  8,  regu- 
lated the  organisation  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  confided  to 
it  the  task  :  lstly,  of  developing  the  signification  of  the  laws 
on  their  being  submitted  to  its  judgment  by  the  consuls  ;  and 
2odly,  of  deciding  in  all  disputes  which  might  arise  between 
the  administrative  and  judicial  authorities,  and  on  all  subjects 
of  contention  which  had  previously  been  sent  to  the  ministers 
for  decision. 

These  functions  Were  successively  extended  by  various 
decrees  and  senatus-consulta. 

Under  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  the  Council  of  State 
became  a  constitutional  power.  It  drew  up  the  laws,  discussed 
them  when  brought  before  the  Legislative  Body,  and  inter- 
preted them  when  passed.  Functionaries  of  the  highest  rank, 
summoned  before  the  committees  chosen  from  among  its  mem- 
bers, were  called  upon  to  render  an  account  of  their  conduct ; 
the  various  persons  connected  with  it,  from  tho  councillors  of 
state  themselves  down  to  the  simple  auditors,  were  charged 
with  the  most  important  missions,  administering  the  affairs  of 
conquered  countries,  organising  their  finances  and  drawing 
up  their  codes.  Men  of  the  greatest  consideration  were  sum- 
moned to  take  part  in  it*  deliberations,  and  esteemed  them- 
selves honoured  by  belonging  to  it.  Subjected  to  the  superior 
authority  of  this  powerful  body,  exposed  to  its  censure  and 
almost  entirely  under  its  control,  the  ministers  occupied  only 
the  second  rank  in  the  administrative  hierarchy. 

The  Council  of  State  ranked  after  the  Senate  and  before  the 
Legislative  Body.  It  held  its  sittings  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  near  the  Emperor's  own  cabinet.  "  There,"  says 
the  author  of  "  Quttliom  AilminuCruiivct,"  "  appeared,  in  all 
their  splendour,  Camboccrcs,  the  most  didactic  of  legislators 

•  Lend  me  your  co-operation  to  carry  out  the  designs  I  form 
for  the  prosperity  of  nation*. 
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and  the  moat  able  of  presidents ;  Tronchet,  the  mo#t  learned 
of  European  jurist*  ;  Treilhard,  the  most  nervous  dialectician 
of  the  council ;  Portalia,  celebrated  for  his  eloquence ;  S£gur, 
for  his  graceful  turn  of  thought;  Zangiacomi,  for  the  sharp 
conciseness  of  his  words  ;  Allcnt,  for  the  depth  of  his  attain- 
ments; Dudon,  for  his  erudition  in  all  the  matters  of  ad- 
ministration ;  Chauvelin,  sparkling  with  unexpected  tallies; 
Cuvicr,  famous  for  his  strong  reason  and  universal  know- 
ledge ;  Pa? quier,  who  was  so  mild ;  Boulay,  so  judicious ; 
Bercnger,  so  cutting,  so  close  in  his  reasoning,  and  so  witty  ; 
Berlier,  so  profound  and  so  copious;  DeGerando,  so  skilled 
in  the  science  of  administrative  law ;  and  Andrfossy,  in 
engineering;  Saint-Cyr,  in  military  strategy;  Rcgnault  de 
Saint- d'Angely,  that  brilliant  orator,  consummate  publicist, 
nnd  indefatigable  worker  ;  Bemadottc,  at  present  King  of 
Sweden;  and  Jourdan,  the  conqueror  of  Fleurus." 

OEOANIZATIOJf  OF  THE  ruiiLIC  ADMIXIST  KATIOX . 

On  this  bas-relief  is  the  following  inscription  :  "  Sans  l'ordre 
l'administration  n'est  qu'un  chaos."  • 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
artist  has  endeavoured  to  express  this  idea.  If  his  other  com. 
positions  speak  plainly  to  the  eyes,  this  one  appears  lost  in  an 
allegory  as  incomplete  in  its  execution  as  it  is  obscure  in  its 
conception. 

Napoleon,  seated  in  his  unvarying  and  rather  monotonous 
attitude,  holds  in  one  hand  the  helm  of  state,  and  in  the  other 
the  fasces  of  empire.  He  is  summoning  to  him  Justice, 
armed  with  a  torch  and  a  pair  of  scales,  Truth  bearing  her 
mirror,  and  Plenty,  her  distinctive  attribute.  But  these 
figures,  grouped  somewhat  at  hazard,  do  not  strike  us  as  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  subject  intended  to  be  represented. 

Before  1789  the  administration  of  affairs  in  France  was  one 
of  the  most  complicated  description.  Through  the  immense 
multitude  of  functionaries,  or  agents,  and  the  great  variety  of 
administrative  divisions  into  which  the  country  was  parcelled 
out,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discern  any  kind  of  unity 
cither  in  the  plan  or  actions  of  the  government ;  France  was 
divided,  in  what  regarded  its  ecclesiastical  constitution,  into 
eighteen  archbishoprics ;  financially,  into  thirty-two  intendan- 
cies  and  generalities ;  politically,  into  sixteen  parliamentary 
districts  and  other  sovereign  courts ;  and  militarily,  into  forty 
general  provincial  government*. 

The  councils,  in  which  the  great  affairs  of  state  were  dis- 
cussed, were :  the  King's  Council,  the  Council  of  the  Des- 
patches, the  Koyal  Council  of  Finance,  the  Royal  Council  of 
Commerce,  the  Private  Council  of  State,  or  den  Partiei,  and 
the  Grand  Chancellery  of  France. 

In  ordinary  matters,  justice  was  administered  in  the  caste- 
lanies,  provoatships,  viguicrshipa,  and  other  royal  and  seig- 
niorial courts,  forming  the  inferior  class  ;  and  in  the  baili- 
wicks, seneschals'  courts,  and  presidials,  which  were  the 
middling  or  intermediate  courts.  Lastly,  important  matters 
were  carried  before  the  parliaments,  or  royal  councils,  and 
other  superior  tribunals.  In  1 789,  there  were  in  the  kingdom 
thirteen  parliaments  holding  their  sittings  in  Paris,  Toulouse, 
Grenoble,  Bordeaux,  Dijon,  Rouen,  Aix,  Rennet,  Pau.-Metz, 
Dousy,  Besanoon,  and  Nancy.  To  these  we  must  add  other 
institutions  possessing  the  same  authority  as  the  parliaments, 
such  as  the  Provincial  Council  of  Artois,  and  the  Sovereign 
Councils  of  Alsace,  at  Colmar,  and  of  Roussillon,  at  Pcrpignan, 
The  Parliament  of  Paris  was  composed  of  six  chambers. 
Lastly,  above  all  these  magistracies,  there  were  still  two  other 
tribunals ;  the  Grand  Council,  and  the  Provostship  of  the 
King's  Household.  Several  branches  of  the  administration 
had  separate  tribunals  ;  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  taxes, 
there  were  the  tribunals  of  the  Treasurers  of  France,  the 
Cour  dei  Aid**  for  the  aids,  tallies,  and  gabolles,  besides  many 
others. 

The  administrative  and  judicial  organisation  adopted  by  the 
French  Revolution  is  as  simple  as  that  which  it  succeeded 
was  complex  and  diffuse.  France,  divided  into  departments 
and  arrondiaemcnu,  is  administered  according  to  the  same 

•  Without  order  every  system  of  administration  is  but  a  chaos. 


system  by  a  number  of  agents,  all  corresponding,  through 
their  various  ranks,  with  one  another,  and  with  the  centre, 
where  a  few  ministers,  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  art- 
grouped  in  council  around  the  head  of  the  state,  who,  at  every 
instant,  is  immediately  informed  of  evfry thing  which  takes 
place  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  country, 
and  who,  so  to  speak,  from  the  cabinet  in  which  he  works, 
sees  all  the  superior  and  subordinate  administrative  authorities, 
from  the  capital  to  the  frontiers,  performing  their  various  tasks 
with  almost  mathematical  regularity.  Such  is  the  plan  traced 
out  and  perfected  by  the  republican  assemblies,  and  more 
especially  brought  into  practice  by  the  first  consul.  This 
plan  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  spider's  web,  where  the 
slightest  shock  given  to  one  of  the  threads,  even  the  most 
remote,  is  communicated  to  the  centre  with  electric  rapidity. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  so  beautiful  and  harmonious  a  system 
is  open  to  abuses  ;  but  such  perfect  regularity  docs  not  neces- 
sarily exclude  the  possibility  of  real  independence  in  oarh 
separate  part  of  this  kind  of  network,  and  on  no  hypothesis 
can  a  state  of  confusion  and  disorder,  where  it  is  lawful  for 
the  subordinate  agents  of  the  administration  to  turn  to  tho 
profit  of  their  own  pa«sions  and  interests  the  kind  of  veil 
which  conceals  them  from  the  eye  of  the  superior  authorities, 
be  considered  as  tending  less  to  favour  abuses. 

PACIFICATION  OP  CIVIL  TBOIBI.ES. 

This  subject  terminates  the  series,  and  closes  the  train  of 
ideas  by  which  art  has  undertaken  the  mission  of  expressing 
the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  emperor's  reign.  Napoleon 
is  crushing  with  his  foot  a  man  on  the  ground,  who  probably 
is  intended  to  personify  Anarchy  ;  while,  in  obedience  to  the 
emperor's  voice,  France  returns  her  sword  to  its  scabbard, 
Religion  resumes  her  rights,  and  Youth  returns  to  the  arms 
of  Wisdom.  The  execution  of  this  composition  is  heavy,  and 
the  figures  are  altogether  deficient  in  character  and  grandeur. 

TBI  CARYATIDES. 

Twelve  marble  pillars,  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  brought 
at  a  great  expenso  from  Carrara,  support  the  crypt.  Out  of 
these  blocks  twelve  caryaudes,  each  about  sixteen  feet  high, 
were  sculptured  by  Mons.  Pradier. 

Caryatides  are  generally  draped  female  statues,  placed  as 
supports  or  ornament*  beneath  the  architraves  of  buildings. 
The  following  is  their  origin,  according  to  Vitruvius  :  Caria,  in 
the  Pelopone*us,  having  been  taken  and  ruined  by  the  other 
Greeks,  conquerors  of  the  Persians,  with  whom  the  Carians 
had  formed  a  league,  the  men  were  put  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  the  women  carried  away  into  slavery,  in  which 
state  the  most  noble  among  them  were  compelled  still  to  wear 
their  long  robes  and  ornaments.  At  a  later  period,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  their  treason  and  their  punish- 
ment, the  Grecian  architects  substituted,  in  several  public 
edifices,  figures  of  Carian  v.  omen  for  the  usual  pilasters  and 
columns. 

In  our  modern  architecture,  caryatides  do  not  always  re- 
present slaves;  they  are  often,  like  those  now  before  us, 
statues  symbolical  of  the  several  sciences  and  arts,  or  of 
aome  divinity  or  other  taken  from  the  domain  of  Fable, 
but  they  have  invariably  preserved  their  original  destina- 
tion. 

The  caryatides  of  the  Emperor's  tomb  represent  figures  of 
Victory  bearing  palm  branches  and  wreaths.  Two  only,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  opening  of  the  door,  hold  in  their  hands  a 
bunch  of  keys ;  they  are  there  as  the  guardians  of  the  tomb, 
and  their  proud  attitude  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
calm  and  devotional  repose  of  the  ten  others. 

These  caryatides  arc  not  all  equally  impressed  with  the 
murks  of  a  large  and  grandiose  style  of  exr cution.  Two  or 
three  are  very  fine,  and  correspond  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  subject  and  the  majesty  of  the  place,  but  some,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  unworthy  of  their  object  and  the  fame  of 
the  artist  who  furnished  the  models.  We  must  here  men- 
tion that  each  caryatis,  togelher  with  the  pillar  against 
which  it  is  placed,  consists  of  a  single  block.  This  circum- 
stance, which  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  connoisseurs, 
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impart*  an  air  of  great  magnificence  to  the  mausoleum,  and 
gives  it  that  peculiar  characU-r  of  grandeur  which  is  found 
in  the  gigantic  construction*  of  Egypt  and  ancient  Nineveh. 

THB  MOSAIC*. 

The  whole  space  between  the  base  of  the  caryatides  and  the 
foot  of  the  sarcophagus  is  occupied  by  an  admirable  piece  of 
mosaic,  representing  a  system  of  rays  of  the  colour  of  bright 
gold,  which  seem  to  spring  from  a  colossal  wreath  of  laurels. 
The  inner  circle  of  this  mosaic  forms  a  band,  on  which  are 
incrusted  the  immortal  names  of  Marengo,  Rivoli,  the 
Pyramids,  Jena,  Austcrlitz,  Fried  land,  and  several  other  places. 


tion,  comes  from   the  workkhops  of    Messrs.    Oiuli  and 

Scagnoli. 

We  know  that  the  origin  of  mosaics  is  very  ancient ;  their 
great  merit  consists  in  their  uniting  brilliancy  to  solidity.  Ths 
architects  of  Greece  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  employing 
them.  Thanks  to  a  marvellous  kind  of  glase  called  pouuo- 
lane,  made  partly  of  lime  and  partly  of  a  reddish  volcanic 
earth  found  principally  at  Poustsoles,  the  Italian  artists 
have  succeeded  in  imparting  to  their  mosaics  a  degree  of 
solidity  which  bids  fair  to  defy  the  destructive  effect*  of 
time. 


XXTRAM-K  TO  THB  EELIQUART. 


In  order  to  give  the  mosaic  a  brilliancy  corresponding  with 
the  extraordinary  splendour  of  the  materials  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  mausoleum,  the  richest  enamels  have  been 
employed  in  its  formation,  so  that  we  may  justly  affirm  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find,  even  among  the  precious  relics  of 
antiquity,  anything  displaying  more  brilliant  and  more  intense 
colours.  The  wreath  of  laurels  possesses  all  the  vigour  of  a 
tine  painting. 

This  beautiful  specimen  of  an  art  which  produced  such 
marvels  in  the  ingenious  and  uble  hands  of  the  old  Roman 
artists,  and  which  offers  such  resources  to  modern  decora- 


TH«  SARCOrUAOUS. 

Exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  mosaic  stands  the  sarcophagus, 

composed  of  so- called  Finland  porphyry,  placed  upon  a 
pedestal  of  Corsican  granite.  It  Is  of  the  most  imposing 
simplicity,  and  consists  of  the  receptncle  for  the  body  and  the 
cover,  without  any  ornaments  save  rounded  arrises  and  scroll- 
work of  severe  regularity.  By  the  effect  of  contrast,  the  red 
tone  of  the  porphyry  stands  out  with  msjestic  vigour  on  the 
bright  green  of  the  wreath  of  laurels. 

The  coffin  containing  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  docs,  not  repose  immediately  within  the  sarcophagus 
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itself;  the  first  eating  of  tin  is  enclosed  in  a  mahogany  coffin, 
which  is  protected  by  two  coverings  of  hard  lead ;  these,  in 
their  turn,  arc  placed  within  the  rbory  coffin  that  figured  in 
the  ceremony  of  the  loth  December,  1840. 

The  sarcophagus  is  likewise  lined  with  grey  Corsican  granite. 
Moved  by  a  feeling  of  national  susceptibility,  the  architect 
adopted  this  means  to  prevent  the  body  of  a  French  sovereign 
from  reposing  directly  upon  foreign  marble. 

The  stone  of  which  the  sarcophagus  is  formed  is  not  what  is 
correctly  termed  porphyry ;  it  is  composed  of  quartzy  grit- 
slouc,  which,  although  harder  than  real  porphyry,  will  prove 
less  durable.  This  stone,  which  was  brought,  by  the  greatest 
exertions,  from  the  Schokischa  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Fetersburgh,  did  not  cost  less  than  £.5,5GO  before 
it  reached  Paris.  Its  grain  is  so  hard  that  a  workman  em- 
ployed to  saw  it  had  nat  been  cnaMcd,  at  the  end  of  ten 
months,  to  make  an  incision  as  deep  as  the  blade  of  his  saw. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  greater  power  than  that 
of  the  human  arm ;  and  Mons.  Scguin,  a  skilful  marble- workei, 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  employing  a  steam-engine  for  sawing  and 
polishing  the  colossal  block. 

The  cover  of  the  sarcophagus,  formed  of  one  slab  of  this  rich 
stone,  weighs  about  32  t>>na. 

Above  the  tomb  is  the  large  opening  in  the  pavement  of  the 
church,  through  which  the  cupola  appe  ars  with  its  admirable 
paintings,  and  its  dim  mysterious  hilf-light  which  only  re  -ehes 
the  spot  where  the  spectator  stands  through  the  violet-coloured 
wiudow-paacs  and  their  funeral  crapes. 

TUB  RELIQUARY  OR  BWOUD  ROOM. 

Before  leaving  the  gallery,  we  have  yet  to  visit  the  sword 
room,  which,  on  account  of  the  pious  mementoes  collected 
there,  has  also  been  termed  the  reliquary. 

It  is  a  small  chamber  lined  with  white  marble.  At  the 
arther  end  is  raised  a  marble  statue  of  Napoleon  in  his  im- 
perial costume,  grssping  his  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  the 
globe  in  the  other ;  these  two  distinctive  signs  of  sovereign 
power,  as  likewise  the  embroidery  of  lii*  mantle,  are  gilt. 
Before  the  statue,  a  small  porphyry  pedestal  has  been  raised, 
and  on  it  is  a  small  bronzs  case  made  in  the  shape  of  a  cushion. 
This  contains  a  few  objects  which  belonged  to  the  emperor, 
namely,  his  little  cocked  hat  of  Aualcrlitz.  his  epaulets,  and 
his  orders.  The  sword  of  Auslerlit/.  and  the  crown  of  gold 
voted  by  the  town  of  Cherbourg  are  placed  upon  the  cushion. 

To  the  right  and  left  is  a  gilt  bronze  tripod  surmounted  by 
an  eagle,  also  of  bronze.  These  two  tripods  support  the  Hfty- 
two  flags  saved  at  the  Luxembourg  by  the  patriotism  of 
Mons.  dc  So'monville. 

On  the  walls  arc  inscribed  the  names  of  the  battles  which 
Napoleon  commanded  in  person. 

The  pavement,  which  is  inlaid  with  mosaic,  contains  four 
medallions  representing  the  four  principal  attributes  of  impe- 
rial power,  namely,  the  sceptre,  the  hand  of  justice,  the  sword, 
and  the  thunderbolt. 

A  bronze  lamp  burns  night  and  day  in  the  reliquary,  into 
which  no  one  will  ever  be  allowed  to  enter,  and  whose  details 
can  only  be  viewed  through  the  ornaments  of  the  gilt  bronze 
grating. 

Every  ye  ar,  on  the  6th  of  May ,  the  anniversary  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  death,  a  funeral  mass  will  be  celebrated  at  the 
altar  of  the  dome  church.  On  this  occasion,  all  the  lamps, 
on  the  stairs  as  well  as  in  the  crypt,  will  send  forth  violet 
names. 

This  monument,  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  astonishes  the  spectator  by  the  prodigious  magnifi- 
cence of  the  materials  employed  in  its  construction.  We  have 
already  said,  when  describing  each  object  successively,  that 
the  columns  of  the  baldaquin  are  23  feet  high,  and  made 
out  of  one  bloc  k  of  the  black  marble  of  the  Pyrenees ;  that 
the  steps  up  to  the  aitv,  ten  in  number  and  23  feet  broad, 
were  hewn  from  no  more  than  three  blocks  of  white  Carrara 
marble ;  that  each  of  the  twelve  caryatides,  together  with 
the  pillar  against  which  it  is  pluced,  is  composed  of  a  single 
bloik  of  Carrara  rr.aible  abjut  16  feet  high,  0  feet  broad,  aud 
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more  than  3  feet  thick.  This  gTeat  splendour  imparts  a  must 
imposing  appearance  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  tomb,  and 
prevents  the  eye  from  seizing,  without  an  attentive  examina- 
tion, the  defects  of  details  and  composition  which  we  have 
pointed  out  in  the  bas-reliefs  and  the  caryatides. 

Not  less  than  twelve  years  have  been  required  for  this  great 
work. 

In  1S40,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  a  grant  of  £40,000 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
emperor  to  Prance.  This  sum  having  proved  insufficient, 
a  supplementary  grant  was  voted  by  the  law  of  the  25th 
June,  18t I.  In  reply  to  the  following  words  pronounced 
from  the  tribune,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1810,  by  Mons.  ltemu- 
sat,  minister  of  the  interior — "Any  monument  France  may 
raise  in  memory  of  the  emperor  should  be  simple  in  its 
beauty,  grand  in  its  form,  and,  its  its  appearance,  of  a  solidity 
that  nothing  could  ever  disturb.  Napoleon  should  have  a 
monument  as  durable  as  the  fame  of  his  deeds" — the  Chambers, 
by  the  same  law  of  the  2  »th  June,  granted  £20,000  for  the 
construction  of  the  tomb. 

Artists  were  publicly  solicited  to  send  in  plans  ;  eighty-two 
did  so.  Mons.  Viseonu"s  idea  of  placing  the  sarcophagus 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  in  a  ciypt  lighted  from  the 
dome,  was  the  only  one  not  conceived  in  opposition  to  the 
decided  resolution  of  the  government  to  reject  every  kind  of 
externdmauBoleum  which  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  monumental  character  of  the  Dome- Church. 

The  plan  was  accepted;  it  overcame  the  greatest  difficulty  of 
the  government  programme,  which  imperiously  insisted  that 
the  tomb  should  be  placed  beneath  the  dome;  for  we  must  not 
fotget  that  this  position  had  been  irrevocably  decided  on  by 
the  Chambers,  and  M.  Visconti's  plan,  while  answering  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  allowed  the  greatest  scope  to  the  archi- 
tect, without  in  any  way  intent-ring  with  the  aspect  of  the 
interior  of  the  edifice  such  as  it  was  conceived  by  Louis  XIV. 

•  SHORT  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OK  TUB  FRIMCU'AL  ARTISTS 
MENTIONED  IN  THIS  NOTICE. 

Charles  Hardouin  Mansaut  was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
\Gi6.  His  father,  also,  was  named  Jules  Hardouin,  and  had 
married  a  sister  of  the  Francois  ManBart  whom  we  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  in  the  former  portion  of  this  notice,  and  who 
was  first  painter  to  his  Majesty.  The  young  Charles  was  placed 
under  his  uncle's  care  to  learn  his  profession.  He'  profited  so 
well  by  the  instruction  he  received,  and  was  endowed  with  so 
delicate  aud  agreeable  a  turn  of  mind,  that  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  please  the  king,  Louis  XIV.,  who  confided  to  him 
the  most  important  architectural  works  undertaken  during  his 
reign.  Pioud  of  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  naturally 
desirous  of  preserving  it,  Mansart  succeeded  in  inspiring  the 
king  with  that  taste  for  building  with  which  posterity  has  so 
often  reproached  him,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  such  vast 
sums  of  the  public  money  being  expended.  Among  Mansart's 
works  may  be  mentioned  the  chateaus  of  Marly,  the  Grand 
Trianon,  and  Clagny,*  the  Matron  de  Sainl-Cyr,  the  Place 
VcndOmc,  and  the  Place  des  Victoires,  tha  church  of  Notrc- 
Dame  at  Versailles,  and  the  chateaus  of  Vanvre,  of  Danipicrre, 
and  of  Luneviilc.  But  what  most  certainly  set  the  seal  upon 
his  reputation  was  his  erection  of  the  Chateau  dc  Versailles 
and  the  Dome-Church  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalided.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  any  architect  has  so  many  buildings  of  such 
immense  importance!  confided  to  him.  Mansart  did  not,  how- 
ever, always  satisfy  the  expectations  entertained  of  him.  With 
regard  to  the  Chateau  de  Versailles,  however,  for  which  he 
has  been  severely  criticised,  we  must  not  reproach  him  with 
the  choice  of  the  situation,  nor  the  aridity  of  the  soil  on 
which  the  palace  stands ;  and  if  the  various  buildings  which 
form  the  exterior  of  the  edifice  on  the  same  side  as  the  Cour 
dc  Maibre  present  a  mean  and  disagreeable  contrast  with  the 
mass  of  those  around  them,  the  necessity  the  architect  was 
under  of  preserving  that  portion  of  the  pala.c  creeled  in  the 
time  of  1-ouis  XI1L,  may  in  some  degree  excuse  him.  On  the 
garden  side,  however,  he  had  nothing  to  shackle  his  ideas,  and 

• 

•  Built  for  Madame  dc  Monte-span,  but  no  longer  in  existence. 
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therefore  has  no  excuse.  When  viewed  at  a  short  distance  only, 
the  edifice  produce*  an  imposing  effect  by  the  immense  extent 
of  its  lines;  but  when  viewed  from  a  long  distance,  its 
uniformity  becomes  fatiguing.  It  is  a  square  building,  Hanked 
by  two  long  wings,  in  a  cramped  style  of  architecture,  full  of 
projections,  but  without  any  contrast  or  opposition  in  its 
different  .parts,  no  that,  at  a  certain  distance,  it  resembles 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  long  uniform  wall.  It  is  in  the 
interior,  however,  that  its  defects  are  peculiarly  apparent.  The 
staircase  is  placed  very  far  from  the  entrance,  and  in  »uch  an  out- 
of-the-way  corner  that  the  visitor  is  obliged  to  employ  a  guide 
to  point  it  out.  At  the  top  of  the  staitcasc  there  is  no 
vestibule  nor  reception  room ;  there  are  merely  two  or  throe 
small  chambers  conducting,  at  an  angle,  to  an  ante-room  that 
is  but  half- lighted.  There  is  no  regular  communication 
between  the  apartments,  and  in  order  to  pass  from  one  to  the 
other,  it  is  necessary  to  go  first  up  and  then  down  several 
small  flights  of  stairs.  Many  of  the  details,  however,  are  very 
beautiful,  and  among  the  buildings  belonging  to,  although  not 
actually  forming  part  of,  the  palace  itnelf,  we  may  mention  the 
orangery,  an  edifice  ornamented  with  columns  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  grand  and  noble,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  extremely 
simple.  If  historians  are  to  be  believed,  however,  the  plan  ia 
not  due  to  Mansart.  It  is  said  that  I-ouis  XIV.,  being  far 
from  pleased  with  the  plans  which  M  ana  art  had  submitted  to 
him,  asked  Lenotrc  for  one.  LenAtrc  at  first  excused  himself, 
on  the  pie  a  that  he  was  not  at  all  familiar  with  this  department 
of  architecture;  but  his  majesty  having  again  pressed  him, 
IjcnCilro  made  a  sketch  which  pleased  the  king  extremely,  and 
which  Mansart  wits  ordered  to  carry  into  execution,  after 
having  modified  it  in  certain  particulars.  The  chapel  of 
Versailles,  ornamented  with  isolated  Corinthian  columns,  ia 
very  elegant  and  admirably  planned,  but  the  architect  appears 
to  hive  been  cramped  for  space.  It  was  his  last  work  ;  in  fact 
ho  did  not  live  to  complete  it. 

For  constructing  the  dome-church  of  the  Hotel  dea  Inva- 
lided, Mansart  received  the  order  of  Saint  Michael  from  Louis 
XIV.,  he  and  Lcnotre  being  the  first  artists  thus  honoured. 
The  great  works  with  which  he  was  continually  being  en- 
trusted, and  the  constant  favour  of  Louis  XIV.,  enabled  him 
to  amass  a  considerable  fortune.  It  has  been  said  that,  in  order 
to  please  the  king,  Mansart  was  in  the  habit  of  employing 
means  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  subtle 
courtier ;  for  instance,  in  his  plans  he  would  leave  such  absurd 
mistakes  that  the  king  discovered  them  at  the  first  glance, 
whereupon  Mansart  would  go  into  ecstasies  about  the  profun- 
dity of  the  king's  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  with  such  an 
appearance  of  simple  and  innocent  candour,  that  the  king  was 
completely  his  dupe. 

Mansart  had  many  enemies,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to 
ruin  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  king.  At  hut,  they  thought 
that  they  had  hit  upon  a  plan  which  could  not  possibly  fail. 
Mansart  was  acquainted  with  a  female,  who  robbed  him  of  an 
order  for  60,000  francs  which  the  king  had  givtn  him  for  some 
of  the  royal  works  on  which  he  was  then  employed.  The 
order  was  taken  to  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  remark  that  it  was 
thus  that  his  Superintendent  of  Buildings  used  the  funds  con- 
fided to  him  for  very  different  purposes.  Unable  to  believe 
Mansart  guilty,  Louis  XIV.  summoned  him  to  his  presence. 
The  architect  had  already  discovered  his  loss ;  he  confessed 
the  whole  truth,  and  had  not  much  difficulty  in  proving  his 
innocence  to  the  king,  who,  to  show  hia  confidence  in  him, 
gave  him  back  the  order  that  had  been  stolen,  and  caused 
another  of  the  same  value  to  be  sent  to  him,  so  certain  was  he 
that  the  money  would  not  be  badly  employed. 

Mansart  was  endowed  with  a  very  prolific  genius.  His  con- 
ceptions are  generally  full  of  nobleness  and  grandeur  ;  but  his 
style  is  not  chaste :  he  very  often  allows  himself  a  liceiue 
which  has  not  always  the  advantage  of  producing  a  beautiful 
result.  He  died  rather  suddenly  at  Marly,  the  11th  May, 
1708.  His  body  was  transported  to  Paris,  and  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  also  that  of  his  parish.  Hia 
tomb,  sculptured  by  Coyaevox,  was,  during  the  first  French 
revolution,  removed  to  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  MusCc  des 


Monuments  Franchi*.  In  1818,  however,  it  was  transferred 
to  one  of  the  churches  of  Paris. 

Antoixr  Covsevox  was  born  of  Spanish  parents,  at  Lyons, 
in  the  year  16  P.  Before  he  was  seventeen,  he  had  established 
his  reputation  in  his  native  town  by  a  statue  of  the  Virgin 
which  he  executed.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  worked 
under  Lerambert  and  other  masters,  with  whhm  he  made 
the  most  rapid  progrees.  He  was  scarcely  twenty-seven  when 
he  was  selected  by  the  Cardinal  de  Furstcnberg  to  go  to 
Alsatia,  and  t'ecorate  his  palace  at  Saverne.  This  work  occu- 
pied him  fo  t  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  ho 
returned  to  Paris.  He  first  executed  a  pedestrian  statue  of 
I-ouis  XIV.,  with  the  two  bas-reliefs  of  the  pedestal,  for  the 
courtyard  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  but  they  were  all  destroyed 
in  the  first  Revolution.  He  then  received  an  crder  from  the 
States  of  Britanny  for  an  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  the  same 
king,  fifteen  feet  high.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  work  with 
the  same  am  cunt  of  perfection  with  which  he  had  conceived 
it,  he  sent  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  the  finest  horses  out  of 
the  royal  stables,  selected  the  best  portions  of  each  horse,  and, 
after  long  studying  their  movements,  imitated  them.  It  is 
to  this  spirit  of  persevering  industry  that  we  owe  most  of 
Coysevox's  finest  productions.  Our  limits  prevent  our  men. 
tioning  all  his  works ;  we  will  content  ourselves  with  naming 
the  tombs  of  Mszarin,  Colbert,  and  Charles  Lebrun.  Most  of 
hia  works  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  vandalism  of  the  first  revolu- 
tion, but  those  we  still  possess  are  quite  sutMcicnt  to  ensure 
his  fame.    He  died  at  Paris,  the  10th  October,  1720. 

Nokl  Covrsi.  was  born  at  Paris,  the  25th  December,  1G28. 
Ho  learned  the  elements  of  his  art  from  an  obscure  master  rf 
the  name  of  Guillene",  under  whom  he  made  such  rapid  pro- 
grces,  that,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  selected  to 
work  on  the  scenes  of  "  Orpheus,"  a  piece  brought  out  at  the 
Grand  Opera.  From  this  time  forward  he  was  almost  always 
employed  in  the  royal  palace*.  In  1C55,  he  executed  several 
works  for  the  Oratory  and  the  king's  chamber,  and  also  orna- 
mented with  the  productions  of  his  pencil  the  apartment  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin.  It  was  he,  too,  who,  on  the  occasion  of 
Louis  XlV.'s  marriage,  painted  the  ceilings  of  the  queen's 
apartment  in  the  Louvre,  several  rooms  in  the  Tuileries,  and 
several  in  the  palace  of  Fontaincbleiu.  In  1063,  he  was 
received  a  member  of  the  Acadimit  Itoyai*  de  Pciitfure,  the 
picture  he  painted  on  that  occasion  being  "The  Death  of 
Abel,"  which  was  greatly  admired.  After  several  years  of 
untiring  artistic  activity,  Coypel  was  named  by  the  king 
Director  of  the  Academy  of  Itomc.  During  his  directorship 
he  painted  four  pictures,  which  for  a  long  time  formed  the 
principal  attraction  of  the  guardroom  of  the  queen's  guards  at 
Versailles.  These  pictures  represent  "Solon,"  "Trajan," 
"Alexander,"  "Severua,"  and  "Ptolemy  Philadelphos." 
The  first  was  engraved  by  Duchange,  and  the  three  others 
by  Charles  Dupuis.  Having  been  compelled  by  the  disastrous 
wars  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  to  limit  the  expenses  of  the 
crown,  Louis  XIV.  abolished  the  office  of  First  Painter  to  the 
King  at  Mignard's  death,  but  to  make  some  amends  to  Coypel 
for  not  bestowing  the  place  on  him,  created  him  Perpetual 
Director  of  the  Academy,  with  an  annual  pension  of  a  thou- 
sand crown*.  Coypel  was  seventy-seven  years  old  when  ho 
painted  his  two  grand  pictures  of  the  "  Assumption,"  which 
are  so  greatly  admired,  over  the  altar  of  the  church  of  the 
HOtel  des  Invalided.  He  died  two  years  afterwards,  at  Paris, 
on  the  24th  December,  1707.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had 
four  children  by  his  second  wife. 

Coypel  was  not  always  correct  in  the  drawing  of  his  figures, 
which  he  sometimes  endowed  with  a  somewhat  too  theatrical 
air,  besides  often  being  far  from  exact  in  matters  of  costume ; 
but  these  faults  are  generally  redeemed  by  his  magnificent 
colouring  and  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  his  composition, 
the  style  of  which  bears  some  similarity  to  that  of  Lebrun. 
He  was  equally  at  home  in  aacrcd  and  profane  history,  and 
had  made  an  especial  study  of  perspective  and  anatomy.  To 
distinguish  him  from  liia  sons,  who  were  also  painters,  Coypel 
was  commonly  called  by  amateurs,  Coypel  le  Poussin.  We 
possess  some  excellent  works  by  him  on  the  principles  of 
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pain  ling  and  colouring,  and  also  his  portrait,  painted  by  himself , 
and  engraved  by  J.  Audran. 

Jban  Jouvbnbt  was  bom  at  Rouen,  on  the  21»t  August, 
1647.  He  received  the  first  lessons  in  his  art  from  his  fsther ; 
but  the  latter,  soon  perceiving  thaAie  could  teach  him  nothing 
more,  sent  him  to  Paris,  where,  alone  and  without  a  master, 
but  with  nature  as  his  guide,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
the  greatest  ardour.  His  first  efforts  were  successful;  and 
this  so  mortified  a  jealous  rival,  that  he  wrote  to  Jouvenet's 
parent*  to  say  that  their  son,  instead  of  applying  himself  to 
his  art,  was  losing  his  time,  and  ruining  his  health,  in  de- 
bauchery and  vice.  On  this,  Jouvenet  received  a  latter, 
ordering  him  instantly  to  return  home.  The  young  man  was 
justly  indignant;  but,  conscious  of  his  innocence,  sent,  as 
answer,  the  last  picture  he  had  painted:  this  opened  his 
father's  eyes,  and  Jouvenet  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Paris. 
Not  long  afterwards,  he  achieved  a  brilliant  triumph  by  his 
picture  of  the  "  Curing  of  the  Paralytic."  He  was  hardly 
twenty-nine  years  old  when  he  executed  it ;  but  the  boldness  of 
design,  the  vigour  of  touch,  and  the  grandeur  of  competition 
displayed  in  it,  revealed  the  finished  artist.  By  the  kindness 
and  protection  of  Lebrun,  Jouvenet  was  received  a  member  of 
the  A  cad  eat  if  dt  PeintMre,  in  1676  ;  and  from  this  moment  his 
reputation  was  firmly  established;  indeed,  he  could  scarcely 
find  time  to  execute  the  different  pictures  required  of  him. 
Jouvenet  became  a  special  favourite  with  Louis  XIV.,  who 
grunted  him  an  annual  pension,  and  loaded  him  with  many 
other  marks  of  his  protection.  In  1713,  he  became  paralysed, 
in  consequence  of  a  severe  attack  of  apoplexy.  Every 
remedy  was  tried  in  vain,  and  Jouvenet  was  obliged  to 
renounce  his  pencil.  But  his  love  for  the  art  was  as  strong  as 
ever ;  and,  not  being  able  to  work  himself,  he  took  a  pleasure 
in  directing  the  efforts  of  his  nephew  and  pupil.  Ilea  tout. 
One  day,  the  young  painter  could  not  clearly  seize  his  uncle's 
idea,  who  wished  him  to  correct  the  expression  of  a  face  he 
wan  pain  ing.  Jouvenet  takes  the  pencil,  but  in  endeavouring, 
with  his  lame  hand,  to  correct  the  head,  spoils  it.  In  a  fit  of 
despair,  he  endeavours  to  repair  the  accident  with  his  left 
hand ;  and,  to  hi*  greet  astonishment  and  unspeakable  delight, 
perceives  that  it  obeys,  without  the  slightest  effort,  the  dictates 
of  his  will.  From  this  moment  his  illness  is  forgotten,  and  he 
sets  to  work  again  with  increased  ardour.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  pictures  painted  in  this  maimer  ore  not  so  fine  as  his 
former  ones,  but  they  still  possess  extraordinary  merit.  His 
last  work  was  a  "Visitation,"  known  under  the  name  of  the 
"Magnieat,"  and  executed  for  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame.    Jouvenet  died  on  the  5th  of  April,  1717. 

That  which  particularly  distinguishes  Jouvenet  from  the 
other  painters  of  his  time,  is  the  vast  extent  and  grand  effect 
of  his  compositions,  the  happy  arrangements  of  his  groups, 
and  the  boldness  of  his  outlines.  Although  his  colouring  is 
wanting  in  truth,  and  has  a  yellowish  tint,  the  knowledge  he 
possessed  of  chiaro-oscuro  imparts  peculiar  harmony  and  force 
to  his  pictures.  His  drawing  is  generally  correct,  but  without 
revealing  any  knowledge  of  the  antique ;  ho  is  heavy,  angular, 
and  too  often  wanting  in  nobleness ;  his  drapery  is  free  and 
well-disposed,  but  it  never  allows  the  outline  of  the  naked 
figure  to  be  perceptible  through  its  folds,  and  seems  rather 
intended  to  hide  than  to  cover  the  personage  who  wears  it. 
His  expression,  too,  is  sometimes  weak.  In  a  word,  as  a 
general  rule,  his  compositions  have  something  theatrical  and 
symmetrical  about  them,  as  if,  while  producing  his  effects,  he 
was  desirous  to  conceal  from  the  observation  of  the  spectator 
his  defective  knowledge  of  drawing  and  his  ignorance  of 
beauty  of  form.  We  have  the  more  reason  to  be  astonished 
at  this,  as  it  seems  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principles 
which  he  himself  professed,  and  regarding  which  he  thus 
expressed  himself :  '•  Painting  should  resemble  music,  and,  in 
order  to  be  without  fault,  a  picture  should,  by  its  arrange- 
ment  and  colouring,  produce  as  perfect  an  accord  on  the  eyes 
as  n  well-executed  concert  does  on  the  ear."  Perhaps  the 
defects  of  this  i  tist  are  not  to  be  entirely  attributed  to  his 
character  and  individual  disposition,  but  to  the  fact  of  his 
never  having  quitted  France. 


Charlis  db  Lafossb  was  born  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1640. 
His  father  was  a  jowollcr,  who  placed  him  at  an  early  age 
under  Lebrun.  His  progress  wan  so  rapid  that  in  a  ►hort 
time  he  obtained  a  pension  from  the  king  and  the  privilege  of 
being  sent  to  Italy.  After  studying  correctness  of  drawing 
and  grandeur  of  composition  in  the  Roman  school,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Venice,  where  he  perfected  himself  in  colouring  by 
meditating  carefully  and  assiduously  on  the  master-pieces  of 
Paul  Veronese  and  Titian.  It  was  in  Italy,  too,  that  he 
learned  the  art  of  fresco-painting.  On  his  return  to  France, 
whither  his  reputation  had  already  preceded  him,  he  received 
orders  for  various  pictures  from  several  persons  of  note,  and 
among  others  from  Louis  XIV.  himself,  for  whom  he  painted 
several  pictures  intended  for  the  palaces  of  Trianon  and 
Marli.  In  1663,  ho  was  received  into  the  Acadimie  dt  Ptvrtvrt, 
and,  his  reputation  having  extended  to  England,  was  invited 
over,  some  time  afterwards,  by  Lord  Montague,  for  whom  he 
painted  two  ceilings  in  Montague  House,  which  was  subse- 
quently known  as  the  British  Museum,  but  has  since  been 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  present  building.  These 
two  ceilings  represented  the  "Apotheosis  of  Isis,"  and  the 
"  Meeting  of  the  Gods."  The  artist  lavished  on  them  all  the 
riches  of  liis  genius,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  the  poetry  of  the  composition,  the  magic  of  the  colouring, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  arrangement.  King  Charles  II.  was  so 
struck  with  them  that  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  Lafoase  to 
settle  permanently  in  England,  promising  him  considerable 
advantages  and  constant  occupation  in  case  he  did  so.  But 
Lofosse  refused  every  inducement  held  out  to  him,  and 
hastened  back  to  France,  in  the  hopes  of  succeeding  Lebrun, 
who  was  just  dead,  as  First  Painter  to  the  King.  Lafosae  was 
a  great  friend  of  Mansart,  in  whose  house  he  lived,  and  for 
whom  he  executed  sketches  of  all  the  pictures  for  the  church 
of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  Mansart,  through  whom  he  hoped 
to  obtain  the  office  in  question  and  the  task  of  executing 
all  the  pictures,  happening  to  die  before  the  matter  was 
decided,  Lafoase  was  not  appointed,  and  was  charged  with  the 
execution  of  a  part  only  of  the  paintings.  After  Mansart' s 
death,  Lofosse  took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  his,  Mons.  Crexat,  for  whom  he  painted,  on  the 
ceiling  of  his  gallery,  the  "  Birth  of  Minerva."  He  painted, 
alto,  a  great  number  of  other  pieces,  and  dud  at  Paris,  in 
1716,  without  issue. 

Nicolas  Coitrtov  was  born  at  Lyons,  the  9th  January, 
1 638,  and  came  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  study  the 
art  of  sculpture  under  Coysevox,  his  uncle.  He  was  highly 
successful,  and.  after  a  sojourn  in  Italy  of  some  time,  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  produced  many  most  beautiful 
works,  remarkable  for  their  purity  of  form  and  happiness  of 
conception.  His  principal  defect  was  a  certain  want  of  gran- 
deur. This  artist  worked  at  his  profession  until  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years,  and  the  last  of  his  works,  which  death  did 
not  allow  him  to  finish,  is  esteemed  one  of  his  very  best.  It 
is  a  medallion  bearing  a  bas-relief  of  the  "l'aasige  of  the 
Rhine."  Coustou  terminated  his  laborious  career  on  the  1st 
May,  1733. 

Williax  Covstov,  who  was  even  more  celebrated  than  his 
brother  Nicolas,  was  bom  at  Lyons,  in  1C78.  Like  his  brothe  r, 
he  studied  under  Coysevox,  and,  also,  for  some  time  in 
Italy,  and,  on  his  return,  was  received  a  member  of  the  Ara- 
dimie  IioyaU,  Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  "  Hercules 
on  the  Funeral  Pile,"  the  figures  of  the  Ocean,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Rhone,  and  also  the  pediment  of  the  Chateau 
d'Kau  opposite  the  Palais  Royal.  The  last,  and,  perhaps,  the 
finest  of  bis  productions,  are  the  two  groups  now  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Champs  Elysees.  Each  group  represents  a  horse 
rearing  up  with  a  man  holding  it,  William  Coustou  died  at 
Paris,  the  22nd  February,  1746. 

Monsieur  Viscokti,  who  is  one  of  the  first  French  architects 
of  the  present  day,  has  been  c  barged  with  the  completion  of 
the  palace  of  the  Louvre.  He  has  also  been  appointed 
imperial  architect. 

For  a  notice  of  Mons.  Piadike,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Ths 
IlLUSTHATED  MA  OAS  i»«  of  Abt,  vol.  i.,  p.  280. 
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97 


The  he  came  u  time  in  France,  when  Madame  Tallit  n  look  ihe 
place  of  Madame  dc  Pompadour,  when  the  pelilt  mnitrct  and 


oily  filibeg  of  the  court,  who  had  bctn  awept  away  by  the 
revolutionary  storm,  reappeared  in  the  ahape  of  gay  fop*  ; 
and  the  gentlemen,  instead  of  cloae  coat*  and  red  heelpiecca, 
Vol.  L 


walked  about  in  Paris  with  box  coaU,  cravats,  and  whiakcta 
trimmed  a  la  Baitat,  Thenceforward  Lancret  was  no  longer 
talked  of.  Alas  !  to  fling  this  amiable  painter  into  oblivion, 
there  was  no  need  of  the  three  Horacft,  and  of  Bruitu,  and  some 
of  Carle  Vernet's  InrroyabUt.  Watteau  might  bid  defiance  to 
death,  when  it  came,  for  Watteau  was  the  creator  of  a  branch 
of  painting,  the  founder  of  a  school.  Watteau,  in  the  time  of 
Louia  XIV.,  was  a  phenomenon  ;  but  I.wcTct,  his  pupil,  who 
had  not  altogether  the  tame  claims  to  immortality,  wan  ship- 
wrecked with  the  old  society,  whose  manners,  whose  attitudes, 
and  whose  graces — sometimes  insipid  to  the  verge  of  the 
ridiculous — he  had  faithfully  sketched.  It  would  require  the 
advent  of  an  era  of  eclecticism,  like  our  own,  to  enable  Lancret 
to  shake  off  the  dust  of  garrets,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
drawing-rooms  once  more.  At  the  present  day,  there  would 
be  no  objection  made  to  what  we  see  figuring  in  a  boudoir  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  over  chairs  with  rounded  arms  and 
bedecked  with  rotes— the  swing  in  which  Madame  la  Presi- 
dent e  do  B  perches  herself  in  Lancret's  gardens. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  painter  who  has  more  faithfully 
portrayed  the  features  of  his  own  time  than  Lancret.  He 
entered  more  fully  into  its  conventionalities,  manners,  and 
customs  than  Watteau,  and  more  fully  too  than  Pater,  between 
which  two  we  shall  place  him.  A  clever  prose  writer,  speaking 
of  Watteau,  has  told  us  in  bad  verse,  that  Dame  Nature  brought 
forth  the  painter  of  fashionable  gaieties  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  admiring  her  own  portrait  in  French  dress ;  but  he 
has  overlooked  the  fact,  that  Watteau  had  a  positive  horror  of 
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French  costume — a  horror  which  it  was  quite  pardonable  to 
entertain,  even  with  regard  to  the  fashions  which  prevailed  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century— and  that  this  able 
master  always  borrows  from  the  wardrobe  of  the  Italian 
comedy,  the  garment*  with  which  he  fit*  out  Merino  and 
J'anlalon,  and  adorns  the  inscrutable  folly  of  Oille.  Lancret 
stands  on  the  boundary  between  real  life  and  the  stage ;  ho 
verges  close  upon  the  vaudeTille.  Watteau,  with  his  immortal 
types,  and  his  gay  landscapes,  paints  eclogues,  travestied  cer- 
tainly, but  still  eclogues  ;  he  keeps  sufficiently  within  the 
region  of  fiction  to  reach  poetry.  Lancret,  without  removing 
too  far  from  reality,  manages  to  throw  a  theatrical  air  around 
his  works. 

Certainly  Lancret  is  not  a  poet,  but  he  is  an  elegant  prose 
writer.  His  ideal,  for  he  was  not  altogether  without  one,  is  a 
drawing-room  ideal ;  his  fancy  never  rises  above  the  conven- 
tional distinctions  and  the  refinements  of  the  fashionable 
world.  His  characters  are  all  "  persons  of  quality  "—their 
figures  graceful,  their  eyebrows  arched  haughtily,  their  mien 
defiant.  We  need  not  expect  to  see  them  rambling  along  wild 
fields :  the  painter  introduces  them  into  a  conventional  land- 
scape, in  the  midst  of  masses  of  trees  and  shrubs,  clipped  into 
the  form  of  arcades  or  gothic  aretes,  in  those  artificial  retreats 
which  were  then  called  cabinet  tie  venture.  There  he  makes 
them  keep  time  to  the  music  of  the  rwmaco,  or  the  slow 
cadence  of  the  minuet.  The  cavaliers  screw  up  their  mouths, 
and  wear  beauty  spots  on  their  faces ;  the  ladies  appear  in 
lackadaisical  attitudes  —  one  arm  hangs  gracefully  over  the 
skirt,  the  other  holds  a  fan  in  such  a  position  as  to  conceal 
only  one  half  of  the  face,  and  leave  full  scope  for  the 
manoeuvre*  of  their  killing  eyes.  The  little  marquis,  he 
is  all  grace;  he  smiles  with  an  assuming  air,  and  executes 
triumphant  pirouettes.  In  truth,  the  Saxon  porcelain  makers, 
who  executed  for  the  furniture  of  the  great  those  enamelled 
gentlemen,  moat  unpolitely  called  "  maggots,"  never  invented 
anything  so  splendidly  droll,  so  delightfully  affected. 

And  yet  such  was  the  world  at  that  time ;  such  were  the 
postures,  and  such  was  the  turn  of  mind ;  it  might  be  siid  even — 
if  the  human  race  is  modified  by  the  times  and  the  manners — 
such  were  the  men  also.  They  carried  their  eyes  on  a  level 
with  the  head ;  they  assumed  distorted  attitudes  and  sly  airs, 
and  consulted  "The  Laws  of  Good  Breeding."  As  to  the 
women,  their  beauty  was  delicate,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  "  got 
up."  We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  in  Lancret's  time  that 
Froissac  becomes  Richelieu,  and  the  regent  exhausts  the  very 
springs  of  his  life.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  interval  between 
the  regency  and  Louis  XV.,  and  in  this  point  of  view  Lancret's 
works  are  an  admirable  study,  not  merely  for  the  connoisseur, 
but  for  the  historian,  who  believes  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  outside  of  things,  the  fashions, 
the  cut  of  the  coats,  and  even  the  make  of  the  furniture. 

Nicholas  Lancret  was  at  first  intended  for  a  mould  engraver, 
but  as  he  showed  an  inclination  for  painting,  he  was  put  to 
study  under  Peter  d'Ulin,  a  professor  of  the  Academy. 
Having  acquired  the  rudiments  from  him,  he  chose,  as  the 
department  to  which  he  intended  to  devote  himself,  they*** 
galantet,  picnics,  gipsy  parties,  &c.,  which  Watteau  had  at 
that  time  made  very  fashionable.  He  made  such  progress 
under  this  new  master,  that  Watteau,  it  is  said,  became  jealous 
of  him.  Some  of  young  Lancret's  paintings  having  been 
exhibited  in  public,  were  taken  for  Wattcau's  by  some 
amateurs  who  piqued  themselves  upon  their  powers  of  dis- 
cernment. Watteau,  who  was  excessively  sensitive,  became 
more  jealous  than  ever  when  he  heard  this,  and  all  intercourse 
between  the  two  painters  was  completely  broken  off.  Lancret's 
reputation,  however,  became  greater  every  day.  People  began 
to  run  after  his  works,  which  now  found  a  place  in  the 
choicest  collections.  An  amateur  having  ordered  four  at  a 
certain  fixed  price,  was  so  pleased  with  the  first  two,  that  he 
offered  to  pay  a  larger  sum  for  the  remainder.  Lancret  dis- 
played great  talent  in  those  storied  ornaments  which  were 
then  employed  so  freely  in  the  decoration  of  apartments.  M. 
dc  Boulogne,  Intendan*  des  Ordrcs  du  Roi,  instructed  him  to 
paint  an  entire  hall  in  this  style,  and  he  executed  the  task  to 


perfection.  The  king  hearing  of  it  sent  for  the  painter  to 
Versailles,  and  commissioned  him  to  paint  for  the  dining- 
room  of  the  small  apartments,  "  a  Collation  served  up  in  a 
Garden,"  some  rural  subjects  above  the  gate  of  the  Apollo 
Gallery,  and  a  "  Leopard  Hunt,"  in  which  the  painter  repre- 
sents the  animal  attacked  by  naked  men.  * 

D'Argenvillc,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Lancret,  and 
who  was  certainly  acquainted  with  him,  furnishes  us  with 
several  interesting  details  regarding  him.  He  declares  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  upright  character  and  affable  dis- 
position. He  gained  the  good-will  of  all  honourable  men 
by  his  gentleness,  and  won  their  esteem  by  his  inte- 
grity. A  broker,  perceiving  that  Lancret's  pencil  could 
render  him  good  service,  by  giving  a  delicate  retouching  to 
valuable  pictures,  proposed  to  him  to  undertake  this  sort  of 
work,  at  the  same  time  offering  him  a  large  salary.  "  I 
prefer  running  the  risk  of  executing  bad  paintings,"  was  the 
reply,  "  to  spoiling  good  ones."  The  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment kept  him  on  his  guard  against  prejudices  and  hasty 
decision,  and  he  often  said — in  reference  to  old  paintings, 
which  were  praised  and  admired  beyond  measure  simply  for 
their  antiquity—"  You  offer  incense  to  idols."  He  often 
visited  the  great  collections  of  the  princes  with  the  celebrated 
Lemoine,  the  only  one  of  his  brother  artists  with  whom  he 
kept  up  close  intercourse.  There  everything  was  discussed, 
examined,  criticised,  and  rated  at  its  just  value.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  Lancret  acquired  his  great  familiarity  with  the 
works  of  the  ancient  masters.  Regarding  these  his  glance 
even  was  infallible.  An  amateur,  one  day,  wishing  to  test 
his  ski'),  substituted  a  copy  of  a  Virgin  of  Rembrandt  in  the 
place  of  the  original,  and  in  the  same  frame.  As  soon  as 
Lancret  bad  examined  it,  he  exclaimed  to  a  friend  who  was 
with  him,  "They  are  deceiving  us.  This  is  not  the  original 
that  I  have  seen  here  so  often."  His  friend  inquired  how  he 
was  able  to  tell,  and  the  painter  in  reply  pointed  out  some 
false  touohes  in  the  arms  of  the  child  and  of  the  Virgin.  The 
originul  was  then  brought  in,  and  proved  the  correctness  of  his 
statement.  * 

With  this  rare  accuracy  Lancret  united  an  inexhaustible 
imagination,  and  a  fertility  bordering  on  enthusiasm,  to  use 
the  words  of  his  biographer.  What  variety  he  has  introduced 
into  subjects  so  trite  and  hackneyed  as  "The  Elements," 
"The  Seasons,"  ■•  The  Four  Quarters  of  the  World,"  "The 
Hours  of  the  Day,"  "  The  Twelve  Months  of  the  Year," 
"  The  Five  Senses!  "  Some  of  them  he  has  treated  two  or 
three,  times,  and  always  in  different  ways.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  industrious  of  artists;  underwent  an  enormous  amount 
of  labour,  and  yet  never  repeated  himself.  He  passes  for 
a  painter  who  has  wholly  practised  from  a  conventional  type, 
created  by  GUlot  and  Watteau ;  and  yet  he  never  drew  one 
line  with  his  pencil  without  consulting  nature.  In  the  salons, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  promenade,  everywhere,  he  was  con- 
stantly studying,  watching  the  attitudes,  the  dress,  and  the 
gestures  with  the  eye  of  a  painter.  The  lsdies  whom  he  met 
with  at  the  Tuilcrie*  were  his  models;  the  alley  along 
which  he  had  seen  them  trailing  the  skirts  of  their  silk 
dresses  with  huge  flounces,  was,  in  his  eyes,  only  the  back- 
ground of  the  painting  in  which  he  should  introduce  them. 
Sometimes  the  rustic  of  one  of  these  robes,  the  passing  vision  of 
a  fair  marchioness,  accompanied,  as  if  for  a  pretext,  by  two  pretty 
little  chddrcn,  would  make  such  nn  impression  upon  him  that 
he  would  leave  his  friends,  on  the  moment,  and  go  aside  to 
sketch  what  had  pleased  him  so  much.  Some  time  before  his 
death  he  conceived  the  idea  of  painting  a  Savoyard  in  the  act  of 
exhibiting  some  little  curiosity  which  he  hawked  about  the 
streets.  So  he  brought  all  the  boys  and  girls  whom  he  met 
with  in  the  squares  exhibiting  live  marmots,  and  arranged 
them  in  picturesque  groups,  or  rather  suffered  them  to  arrange 
themselves,  in  his  studio,  so  that  he  might  observe  at  his  caso 
their  counU'nanrc*  and  the  varied  expressions  of  their  phy* 
siognomy.   Just  as  he  was  preparing  to  sketch  them  thus,  one 

•  D'Argenvill*,  "  Abrcg*  dc  b  Vic  des  plus  Famsux  Peintrcs," 
tome  iv.,  p.  430*   Paris  1764. 
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of  his  friends  entered  suddenly,  and  surprised  him  in  the  act 
of  putting  into  practice  his  own  constant  advice  to  others,  to 
paint  from  nature.  This,  in  fact,  in  relation  to  his  art,  was  his 
habitual  thought.  "  Men,"  he  said,  "  were  not  angels,  and 
could  not  guess  what  was  not  always  before  their  eyes.  If 
you  abandon  nature  too  soon  you  will  become  false  and 
affected ;  so  that,  when  you  wish  to  consult  her  again,  you 
will  look  upon  her  with  prejudiced  eyes,  and  will  render  her 
in  your  usual  style."  Who  would  believe  that  it  was  Lancrct 
who  spoke  thus — he  who  was  himself  so  affected,  the  pupil 
and  imitator  of  Antoine  Watteau  ?  How  shall  we  reconcile 
these  classical  precepts  with  painting  which  borders  closely 
on  decline  ■  The  explanation  of  this  apparent  inconsistency 
lies  in  the  fact  that  for  seeing  nature  aright  eyes  alone  arc  not 
sufficient ;  there  must  be  alio  principles  and  a  tradition— a 
key  to  translate  her,  to  interpret  her  language ;  for  she  does 
not  make  herself  intelligible  to  everybody.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  there  existed  a  gtrong  perception  of  reality,  but  the 
real  sentiment  of  nature  had  disappeared.  It  was  wanting  in 
the  poets,  as  well  as  in  the  literary  men  and  the  painters. 
With  the  exception  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  more 
recently  of  Bernard  in  St.  Pierre,  no  writer  possessed  it— at' 
least  not  in  the  degree  in  which  a  man  must  have  it  before  he 
can  be  called  an  artist.  French  painters  laid  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  nature  should  be  studied,  and  yet  never  were  they  so  far 
from  her  as  when  they  were  studying  her.  Boucher  never 
painted  the  nude  female  figure  without  having  a  model  before 
him ;  and  yet  his  flesh  was  like  wadding,  his  bones  were 
broken,  the  sinews  were  softened  down,  and  nature  placed 
in  subjection  to  the  orthopedy  of  art ;  and  this  was  because 
he  saw  with  the  eyes  of  his  age.  Lancret,  also,  faithfn 
to  his  professions,  never  took  up  a  brush  without  having 
nature  before  him ;  but  still,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  remained 
an  imitator.  Educated  in  the  imaginary  parks  of  Watteau, 
in  the  midst  of  his  nymphs,  bedecked  with  ribands,  and  his 
shepherds  clothed  in  sarin,  the  little  tinge  of  reality  that 
ho  mixed  up  with  his  remembrances  of  his  master,  only 
weakens  his  work  ;  for,  when  one  imitates  Watteau,  it  is  not 
worth  while  going  to  the  trouble  of  improving  him,  and  it  is 
as  well,  we  think,  to  remain  in  the  regions  of  fancy.  Lancret 
wished  to  systematise  Watteau,  but  he  deceived  himself. 
One  does  not  reason  upon  fancy.  Consequently,  beside  the 
poetry  of  this  charming  artist,  the  prose  of  the  pupil,  elegant 
though  it  lie,  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  prose. 

Lancrct's  painting  appeared  excellent  to  his  contemporaries. 
Ia  his  twenty-ninth  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  under  the  title  of  Printrt  de*  FeUt  Galantt,  which 
had  already  been  given  to  his  master;  and  in  1733  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  councillor.  The  two  pictures  which  he 
presented  at  his  admission,  and  which  adorned  the  halls  of  the 
building,  were  amongst  those  which  were  most  highly  thought 
of,  and  most  readily  pointed  out  to  visitors.  One  of  these 
represented  *'  Country  Pleasures,"  or  "  The  Agreeable  Con- 
versation," of  which  Jacques  Philippe  Lebas  executed  so 
brilliant  and  so  delicate  an  engraving.  With  regard  to  this, 
an  occurrence  took  place  which  is  worthy  of  record,  as  showing 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Lancret  was  held  by  his  eonfriret. 
It  was  the  custom,  whenever  an  engraver  was  received  into 
the  Academy,  for  him  to  engrave  the  portrait  of  one  or  two  of 
the  members  as  his  reception  piece.  When  Lebas  was  elected, 
the  Academy  thought  proper  slightly  to  depart  from  the 
established  usage;  and  as  Lebas  had  already  engraved  the 
portrait  of  one  of  the  academicians  named  Case,  he  was  now 
requested  to  engrave  Lancret's  picture,  "  The  Agreeable  Con- 
versation." The  fame  of  the  picture  was  by  this  greatly 
ncreased,  for,  as  Lancret  was  inferior  to  Watteau  in  delicacy, 
the  softness  of  Lebas'  inimitable  style  supplied  the  defect,  and 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  his  master. 

Like  a  true  Parisian,  Lancret  always  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  that  sentiment  of  propriety,  and  that  worldly  tact,  by 
which  he  introduced  himself  into  notice  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  career.  He  had  that  sort  of  education  which  is  known 
as  "  good  breeding  "  in  a  fsr  greater  degree  than  his  Flemish 
rivals,  Watteau  and  Pater.   Watteau  was  brusque,  irritable,  i 


stiff,  and  caustic  ;  while  Lancret  was  polite,  affable,  and 
pliable.  The  one  was  but  too  familiar  with  the  road  to  the 
public-house ;  the  only  resorts  frequented  by  the  other  were 
the  great  houses  in  the  fashionable  quarters  of  the  city.  He 

presents  himself  before  Madame  la  Marquiie  de  B  when 

she  is  receiving  none  but  her  intimate  friends ;  he  is  present 
at  breakfast,  at  luncheon,  he  reads  with  her  j  and  even  when  M. 
le  Due  ia  "not  at  home"  to  most  callers,  he  is  admitted 
at  his  levee.  He  owed  to  this  sort  of  life  the  privilege  which 
he  enjoyed  of  composing  upon  canvas  those  familiar  memoirs 
from  which  mtterials  for  a  history  of  his  age  might  readily  be 
drawn. 

Certainly  Lancret  is  a  little  cold,  but  he  is  amiable  ;  he  has 
not  the  luxuriant  palette  of  his  master;  he  has  not  his  lively 
expressions,  which  Watteau  found  more  readily  in  his  imagi- 
nation than  in  reminiscences  of  the  Italian  comedy ;  he  has 
not  that  brilliant  and  masterly  pencil  which  makes  painters 
beyond  comparison,  but  he  atones  for  these  defects  by  agree- 
able accuracy.  If  he  is  wanting  in  fire,  he  at  least  sees  cor- 
rectly ;  and  his  observation,  full  of  keenness,  has  this  singular 
merit,  that  he  reproduces  most  truthfully  whatever  is  artificial 
in  life.  His  people  of  quality,  for  example,  have  their  armorial 
bearings  and  ensigns  perfectly  regular ;  they  are  not  strolling 
mountebanks,  accustomed  to  make  grimaces  before  crowds  nt 
a  fair  for  bad  pay.  Lancret  neither  liked  nor  was  acquainted 
with  any  theatricals,  except  those  of  French  comedy,  of  which 
he  never  missed  a  single  play.  There  everything  was  con- 
ducted with  decency  and  order ;  the  daughters  of  high  families 
did  not  suffer  those  little  head-dresses  then  in  fashion,  and  so 
like  nightcaps,  to  bo  crumpled  or  ruffled  by  any  one  but  their 
frmmct  de  chnmbre.  Lancrct's  assiduity  in  attending  the 
theatre  was  the  means  of  producing  one  of  his  best  works— 
the  closing  scene  in  the  "Glorieux"  of  Destouches.  The 
painting  is  indeed  a  masterpiece. 

It  is  easy  to  mark  out  the  sphere  in  which  each  of  the  three 
French  painters  of  fetes  moved.  To  Watteau  belonged  the 
poetry,  the  ideality,  the  heroism  of  <jenre ;  to  Pater,  the  people, 
or  the  reality  of  scenes  in  low  life ;  to  Lancret,  the  elegant 
manners,  the  conventionalities  of  fashion,  of  society,  and  of 
the  world.  A  distinguished  German  connoisseur,  Hagedorn, 
has  classed  Lancret  amongst  painters  of  conversational  pieces ; 
and,  in  reality,  this  is  his  real  distinction.  And  who  will 
deny  the  importance  of  these  charming  artists  ?  Is  there 
anything,  after  all,  more  useful  than  the  agreeable  ?  We 
can  understand  why  the  paintings  of  the  old  great  masters 
arc  placed  beside  ancestral  portraits  in  the  impressive  gloom 
of  a  gallery  in  which  the  thoughtful  seek  to  meditate 
solemnly,  or  the  poet  seeks  inspiration  and  ecstasy.  We 
can.  understand  also  why  a  dining-room  should  be  deco- 
rated by  Oudry  or  Lands cer  when  Sneyders  is  no  longer  in 
existence.  But  how  would  you  decorate  a  drawing-room,  the 
scene  of  so  much  frivolous  chit-chat,  of  so  much  caressing, 
trifling,  and  flirtation  ?  What  would  you  hang  over  a  sofa, 
occupied  all  day  long  by  readers  of  the  last  new  novel  ?  Would 
you  place  "The  Death  of  Patroclus,"  "The  Adventures  of 
Ulysses,"  "  The  Greek  Agora  with  Agamemnon  presiding," 
in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  interminable  gossip  and  babble  r 
Conversational  pieces  are  the  only  ones  which  will  not  clash 
with  the  overwrought  refinement  and  delicacy  of  the  place. 
The  generation  to  which  Neckcr  and  Rochambeau  belonged, 
although  already  a  little  quakerish,  nevertheless  made  use  of 
the  cameos  of  Boucher  and  his  imitators  ;  that  of  Richelieu 
hung  Lancrct's  works  above  their  doors. 

The  Marquis  de  Beringhen,  wishing  to  decorate  his  splendid 
chateau  at  Jouy,  commissioned  Lancret  to  paint  the  Four 
Elements  in  the  salon.  Like  a  man  of  genius,  Lancrct 
eschewed  dull  allegory,  and  commonplace  attributes.  Tho 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  did  not  lose  itself  in  symbols.  "  Water" 
was  represented  by  a  bath  scene ;  "  Fire  "  by  a  flirtation  under 
the  wide  mantelpiece ;  but  what,  think  you,  did  he  paint  in 
the  panel  set  apart  for  the  "  Air  r "  Why,  a  marchioness  in  a 
swing  abandoning  her  satin  skirt  to  the  indiscreet  caprices  of 
the  element !  Despite  the  want  of  mechanical  Cacility  dis- 
layed  in  Lancret's  paintings,  he  must  havelwcn  a  laborious 
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man,  and  not  law  assiduous  at  his  easel  than  in  his  attendance  the  regency,  his  models  the  rivals  of  Madame  de  Prie,  his 
at  the  theatre.   The  works  that  are  known  to  bp  his  are  very     ideal  good  breeding ! 


TUB  FALCON  (<TORT  BY  LA  FONTAINB).     FROM  A  FAINTING  BY   LAM  UBT. 


numerous,  and  none  can  tell  how  many  of  those  piers  and 
door  pieces  are  his  which  are  discovered  in  Paris  every  day  at 
the  demolition  of  old  houses.  Al- 
though in  painting  he  was  Watteau  "s 
son,  he  was,  nevertheless,  his  con- 
temporary. Like  the  painter  of 
Valenciennes,  he  had  studied  in  the 
studio  of  G  illot.  He  loft  it  to  rejoin 
Watteau,  just  as  the  latter  had  ob- 
tained the  brevet  rank  of  Ptintrei 
dti  FetiM  Galantet.  Without  follow- 
ing in  the  track  of  this  great  artist, 
Lancret  followed  him  in  a  more 
modest  aide-path,  which  led  equally 
to  the  Academy.  He  was  received 
there,  as  we  have  already  said,  under 
the  same  title  as  the  founder  of  his 
school.  He  did  not  marry  till  he 
was  fifty-two  years  of  age.  The 
object  of  his  choice  was  the  daughter 
of  the  poet  Boursault,  the  author 
of  "  Esop  at  Court ;  "  but  he  died 
two  years  after  the  union,  on  the  14th 
of  September,  1743.  In  spite  of 
the  tortures  which  he  inflicted  upon 
the  straight  line,  Lancret  will  live 
even  for  his  defects.  He  was  another 
Watteau,  colder  and  more  diminu- 
tive perhaps  than  the  original ;  but 

agreeable,  civilised,  and  historical.  How  can  he  perish  when 
his  theme  was  gallantry,  his  contemporaries  the  madcaps  of 


With  Lancret  the  French  school  of  painters,  whose  pencils 
were  dedicated  to  love  and  gallantry,  may  be  said  to  have 
expired.  Those  who  came  after 
him  were  too  gross  to  entitle  them 
to  a  place  in  the  same  category 
with  him  and  Watteau.  When 
he  died,  the  sentiment  of  old  France 
died  with  him,  and  the  debauchery, 
unrelieved  by  one  ray  of  taste  or 
elegance,  which  ended  in  the  revo- 
lution, except  we  allow  it  to  have 
received  a  temporary  blow  from  the 
amiable  and  unfortunate  Louis  XV., 
began  to  have  free  course.  The 
painter  of  this  latter  period  was 
Boucher  ;  but  how  great  the  contrast 
between  his  creations  and  those  of 
the  amiable  painter  of  the  fftei 
galantet.  He  admired  him,  studied 
him,  copied  and  engraved  him,  it 
is  true,  and  perhaps  displayed  no 
less  talent ;  but  he  had  fallen  on  a 
more  evil  time.  The  one  belonged 
to  an  age  in  which  vice  was  com- 
pelled at  least  to  veil  itself,  and  be 
pastoral  and  Arcadian ;  but  the 
other,  to  an  age  in  which  decency 
was  outraged  to  the  last  degree. 
In  the  works  of  Watteau,  Lan- 
cret, and  Boucher,  we  have  a  full  history  of  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.    We  see  in  them  follies, 
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gaieties,  weaknesses,  and  virtues  01  the  old  regime.  The 
picture  is  a  sad  one,  no  doubt ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  frailty  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vallicre,  and  the 
licentiousness  of  Pompadour  and  Dubarry.  No  one  can  ever 
read  the  story  of  the  first  without  some  touch  of  admiration 
and  regret ;  but  no  one  ever  mentions  the  two  last  without 
regret.  The  simplicity,  constancy,  and  truthfulness  of  La 
Valliere,  her  sorrowful  and  repentant  end,  are  all  full  of  an 
interest  which  the  Mate  weariness  of  l'ompadour,  or  the 
horrible  death  of  Dubarry,  can  never  afford.  The  two  last 
were  the  goddesses  of  Boucher,  while  Lancret  was  inspired 
by  the  elegance  of  De  Prie,  and  the  beauty  and  grace,  rather 
than  the  license,  of  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  Lw- 


grown  stones,  picturesquely  disposed,  perhaps,  but  nothing 
more :  he  saw  the  moss  which  time  had  planted  on  them,  but 
was  blind  to  the  halo  with  which  history  had  enveloped  them ; 
and  gladly  did  he  take  leave  of  the  former  abodes  of  the  illus- 
trious dead,  in  order  once  more  to  indulge  in  the  light, 
frivolous,  and  profligate  amusements  of  a  generation  of  pow- 
dered triflers,  who  knew  not  the  real  value  of  life  till  th«  y 
heard  it  from  the  lips  of  death  itself,  at  the  outbreak  of  that 
terrible  revolution  which  their  vices  had  had  so  great  a  share 
in  bringing  about. 

Hut  supposing  whit  we  say  as  to  the  picture  of  the  old 
regime  presented  by  these  three  painters  being  a  true  and 
faithful  one  being  correct,  what  a  horrible  picture  it  is,  refine 
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cret,  we  know,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  old  masters, 
and  could,  when  he  pleased,  infuse  into  his  conventional 
formalism  some  portion  of  admiruti  in  for  stirring  remi- 
niscences, great  names,  or  ennobling  memories).  But  it  was 
not  so  with  Boucher.  When  he  went  to  Rome,  he  found 
nothing  to  interest  him  there.  For  him  the  ruins  of  the 
imperial  city — for  him  the  streets  through  which  the  mighty 
Omar  once  swept  along,  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  a 
Roman  triumph,  to  the  capitol— for  him  the  Forum,  in  which 
Cicero  once  held  his  hearers  fascinated  as  by  an  irresistible 
•pell — for  him  the  Colosseum,  tho  Pantheon,  and  all  ihr  other 
monuments  of  a  sovereign  race  now  pasttcd  away  for  ever, 
possessed  no  charms,  nor  caused  any  other  sensation  in  his 
breast  than  what  would  be  produced  by  mere  heaps  of  moss- 


or  gloss  over  it  as  we  may !  What  astonishment  should  we 
not  feci  at  the  blind  stupidity  which  deplores  the  revolution 
as  a  calamity  for  the  human  rnce— at  the  shortsighudncss  of 
the  great  orator  who  saw  in  it  the  destruction  of  chivalry  and 
of  manly  sentiment.  Even  if  all  we  hear  an  1  know  of  the 
miseries  of  the  people,  of  the  reckless  waste  of  the  public 
money,  of  the  corruption  which  rtigned  in  every  department 
of  the  administration,  were  totally  untrue,  th  I  downfall  of  a 
socie.y  in  which  such  manners  prevailed  in  private  was  a 
blessing  and  a  cause  for  rejoicing. 

"Lancret,  Boucher,  and  Carle  Vanloo,"  says  Gault  dc  St. 
Ucrmain,  "  were  the  three  artists  who  furnin'icd  most  abun- 
dant materials  to  the  Trcmblina  and  the  B  ceott — picture- 
dealers,  who  lived  in  the  houses  formerly  covering  the  Pout 
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Notre  Dame.  These  dealer*  were  famous  for  the  quantity  of 
rubbish  which  they  got  manufactured  after  the  designs  of 
Lancret  and  Boucher  to  go  over  doors,  or  over  mirrors,  and 
after  those  of  Carle  Vanloo  for  country  churches.  The  traced 
outline  adopted  in  those  establishments,  and  which  the  unhappy 
artists,  who  got  their  bread  by  working  there,  were  obliged  to 
follow,  was  filled  up  in  a  colouring  raw  and  bright,  laid  on 
smoothly  and  without  any  sign  of  touch  or  execution.  The 
word  daub  (cr&utt)  was  supplanted  by  that  of  '  Pont  Noirj 
Dame,'  more  expressive  at  that  time,  since  it  recalled  the  bad 
taste  which  prevailed  there,  and  which  some  artists,  who 
commenced  in  theso  shops,  afterwards  carried  into  the 
Academy." 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Archives  of  French  Art,"  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1852,  there  is  a  curious  fragment,  which 
we  extract,  relative  to  this  painter.  The  precise  period  to 
which  it  refers  has  been  ascertained  by  M.  Mants. 

"  During  the  queen's  journey,  a  great  many  accidents  took 
place,  particularly  between  Provins  and  Montereau,  where  the 
second  of  the  ladies'  carriages  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  could  not  be  extricated. 

•'  Six  of  the  court  ladies  were  therefore  obliged  to  get  "into  a 
cart  filled  with  straw,  though  they  were  in  full  costume,  and 
had  their  hair  dressed ;  the  six  ladies  must  be  represented  as 
grotesquely  as  possible,  in  the  style  in  whieh  calves  are  carried 
to  market,  and  the  attendants  must  be  made  as  ragged  as 
possible. 

"  There  must  be  another  lady  upon  a  cart-horse,  harnessed 
in  tho  usual  way,  but  very  lean  and  tired  ;  and  another  across 
another  cart-horse,  like  a  sack,  her  hoop  raised  so  high  above 
the  panniers  that  you  may  see  her  gsrters ;  all  accompanied  by 
gome  cavaliers  who  have  been  upset  in  the  mud,  and  tatcr- 
damalions  holding  lighted  wisps  of  straw  as  torches. 

"  The  carriage  must  be  seen  in  the  distance,  stuck  in  the 
mud  j  and  the  whole  scene  must  have  as  much  grotesqueness 
and  absurdity  as  the  painter  can  put  into  it." 

In  the  margin  the  following  appears,  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  eighteenth  century  :— "  Copied  from  the  original  sent  by 
the  Duke  d'Antin  to  the  Sieur  Lancret,  who  has  executed 
the  drawing."  Prom  this,  however,  M.  Mantz  has  managed 
to  extract  conclusions,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  there  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt.  The  fragment  relates  to  the  journey 
made  by  Maria  Lecsinska,  in  1725,  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
her  future  husband,  Louis  XV.,  at  the  Tuilerics.  The  Duke 
d'Antin  was  then  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  and  it  would 
have  fallen  within  the  sphere  of  his  duty  to  order  Lancret  to 
execute  a  painting  for  the  amusement  of  the  young  king  and 
the  court  ladies.  The  heroines  of  the  episode  were  the  tlife  of 
the  nobility  —  Tallard,  Bethunc,  D'Epcrnon,  Dc  Prie,  De 
Matignon,  Dc  Nesle — and  to  have  seen  them  all  in  this  plight, 
marchionesses,  duchesses^  and  all,  stuck  in  tho  mud,  their 
hair  dishevelled,  their  hoops  raised,  and  their  legs  dis- 
played, assisted  by  boors  and  lighted  with  straw,  must  have 
given  a  very  lively  turn  to  the  wedding  gossip,  and  furnished 
subject  matter  for  merriment  even  to  tho  ladies  themselves, 
who,  having  started  from  Chantilly  in  the  royal  carringes, 
little  expected  to  come  back  in  carts,  "  in  the  way  in  which 
calves  are  carried  to  market." 

It  is  Lancret's  good  fortune  to  have  been  reproduced  by 
engravers  as  able  as  himself,  and  who,  moreover,  rendered 
imtnort.il  the  splendid  works  of  his  master.  Jacques  Philippe 
lseb&e,  Cochin,  Dc  Larmessin,  Cousinct,  George  F.  Schmidt, 
of  Berlin,  have  engraved  Lancret's  finest  works,  and  wis 
might  almost  say  that  he  loses  nothing  by  the  transition. 
The  principal  engravings  after  him  arc'i— 

"The  Agreeable  Conversation,"  by  Jacques  Philippe  Lebas. 
This  was  the  name  given  to  Lancret's  reception  piece' at  the 
Academy.  It  was  previously  known  as  *'  Country  Amuse- 
ments." 

41  The  Italian  Repast,"  by  the  same. 

"  The  Game  at  Blind  Man  s  Buff;"  by  C.  N.  Cochin. 

"  Mesdemoiselles  Salle  and  Camargo,  executing  pa*  in  a 


Garden,  surrounded  by  Musicians,"  by  De  Larmessin.  This  >■ 
one  of  the  painter's  best  works,  and  is  a  real  picture,  though 
he  only  intended  to  make  a  portrait  of  it. 

"  One  should  never  consider,"  by  the  same  engraver. 
"The  Gascon  Punished,"  "The  Maidservant  Justified," 
"The  Five  Senses,"  by  the  same. 

"  The  Amorous  Turk,"  by  G.  F.  Schmidt,  of  Berlin. 

"The  Beautiful  Greek,"  by  the  same. 

"The  Mill  of  Quinquengrognc,"  by  Elisabeth  Crasinet. 

"  The  Ages  and  the  Elements,"  by  Desplaces,  Tardieu senior, 
Benoit  Audran,  jun. 

Lancret's  drawings  are  very  like  those  of  Wstteau,  but  they 
display  greater  finish ;  and  for  that  very  reason,  perhaps,  have 
less  freedom  and  warmth.  "  His  figures,"  says  Argenville, 
"  are  not  wanting  in  length ;  and  in  this  he  has  surpassed 
Watteau."  He  ahows,  .however,  correctness,  lightness  of 
touch,  and  gracefulness.  His  love  for  his  art  caused  him  to 
enter  into  the  minutest  details.  The  style  of  his  paintings 
may  serve  to  indicate  that  of  his  drawings. 

The  works  of  Lancret,  in  forty-six  pieces -a  far  greater 
number  is  counted  at  the  present  day— were  sold  for  only  about 
£2  10s.  at  the  Lorangere  sale,  under  the  direction  of  Gersaint, 
in  1744,  a  year  after  the  painter's  death.  At  the  present 
day,  these  same  engravings  would  bring  four  or  five  times  that 

At  that  same  sale,  two  of  Lancret's  paintings,  one  represent* 
ing  thieves  plundering  a  traveller,  only  reached  about  £3  5s. ; 
but  it  is  right  to  add,  that  "The  Chateau  of  Teniers,"  one  of 
Teniers'  works,  sold,  on  the  same  occasion,  for  only  about 
£8  16s. 

At  the  Lalive  dc  Jully  sale,  in  1770,  a  "  A  Pic-nic,"  engraved 
by  Moitte,  reached  little  more  than  £8. 

Like  those  of  Watteau,  which  at  the  same  time  were  hardly 
any  dearer,  Lancret's  paintings  were  for  a  long  time  sold  us 
screens  for  fire-places. 

In  1845,  at  the  Vasserot  sale,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Angling" 
sold  for  £52,  and  "The  Archers"  for  £10. 

In  the  same  year,  at  the  Cypierre  sale,  three  of  Lancret's 
paintings  were  sold:— 1.  " A  Fancy  Ball  in  the  Rotunda 
at  Trianon."  £129;  2.  "A  Ball  in  the  Garden  at  Trianon," 
£140;  8.  "A  Young  Shepherdess,"  life  sixe,  in  a  land- 
scape, £20. 


PRACTICAL  AND  ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

Oni  prominent  effect  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was  that 
of  showing  more  clearly  than  before,  that  in  the  arts  of 
ornamentation  and  design  England  was  far  behind  her  con- 
tinental neighbours,  and  that  she  might  learn  much  even 
from  the  study  of  ornamental  works  produced  by  the  rice-fed 
and  half-naked  Indian  artisan.  Englishmen  saw — not  with- 
out regret — that  though  pre-eminent  as  manufacturers,  and 
famous  all  over  the  world  for  cheapness  and  good  workman- 
ship, they  were  no  match  for  other  countries  in  point  of 
elegance  and  taste;  and  that  unless  some  great  effort  was 
made  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  these  respects,  they 
would,  at  no  distant  period,  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  proud 
position  as  manufacturers  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  Thinking 
men  perceived  this,  journalists  were  not  slow  to  make  the 
fact  patent  in  print,  capitalists  and  employers  of  labour  saw  it, 
government  also  observed  it,  and  took  the  only  course  left 
open  to  them,  which  was  to  raise  up  and  educate,  in  the 
true  principles  of  decorative  art,  an  army  of  young  men  and 
women,  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  England  might  regain  the 
ground  it  had  lost,  and  once  more  go  into  the  markets  of 
the  world  with  not  only  the  eheapett  but  the  best  of  goods. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Museum  of  Practical  and  Ornamental 
Art  came  to  be  formed.  A  parliamentary  grant  of  £5,000  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  purchase 
of  articles  from  the  Great  Exhibition ;  a  committee  of  taste, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Pugin,  the  architect  (since  deceased),  Mr. 
Owen  Jones,  Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Cole,  C.B.,  was 
formed,  with  power  to  select  and  purchase  from  the  Exhibition 
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such  article*  m  they  oonaidered  necessary  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  an  Axt  Museum;  and  Marlborough  Houae,  which  had 
been  vacant  since  the  death  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  the  object*  purchased.    On  Mon- 
day, the  6th  day  of  September,  1852,  the  muaeuxn,  rendered  as 
perfect  as  possible  by  the  gift  or  loan  of  many  valuable  article* 
illustrative  of  the  decorative  arts,  in  addition  to  the  £5,000 
worth  of  porchaaea,  waa  opened  to  the  public    On  Mondaya 
and  Tuesdays,  and  during  Easter  and  Christmas  week*,  the 
public  are  admitted  free ;  on  Wednesdays,  Thursday*,  and 
Friday*,  persons  not  students  are  admitted  on  payment  of 
sixpence  each,  with  liberty  to  copy  any  article  on  payment  of 
an  additional  sixpence;  and  manufacturers  may,  by  payment 
of  a  guinea  annually,  obtain  a  transferable  ticket  for  any  of 
their  »everal  firms  or  any  person  employed  by  them.  Besides 
all  this,  classes  for  art  education  were  speedily  brought  into 
active  operation ,  and  schools  of  design  were  formed  all  over 
the  kingdom. 

The  objects  which  the  promoters  of  this  department  of  art 
have  in  view  are  threefold  : — First,  to  bring  together  such 
specimens  as  will  beat  serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  various 
manufactures;  secondly,  to  show,  by  examples  selected  from 
numerous  sources  and  belonging  to  separate  periods  and 
countries,  an  approximation  to  the  true  principles  of  art  in 
decoration,  form,  and  colour ;  and  thirdly,  to  teach  in  classes, 
by  means  of  lectures  and  the  employment  of  efficient  masters, 
the  following  arts: — 1,  woven  fabrics  of  all  kinda,  including 
embroidery,  lace,  and  paper-staining;  2,  the  principles  and 
practice  of  ornamental  art  applied  to  furniture,  metals,  jewel- 
lery, and  enamels ;  3,  pottery  and  its  kindred  manufactures ; 
4,  painting  on  porcelain  ;  5,  instruction  in  the  art  of  engraving 
on  wood;  0,  chromo  -  lithography ;  7,  the  study  of  artistic 
anatomy,  including  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  the 
human  figure,  with  practical  demonstrations  ;  8,  architectural 
details  and  practical  construction ;  and  0,  practice  in  the 
various  processes  of  casting  and  moulding.  All  these  classes 
are  open  to  both  male  and  female  students,  except  those  for 
teaching  wood  engraving  and  chromo-lithography,  which  are 
at  present  confined  to  females.  In  a  word,  the  instruction 
afforded  at  Marlborough  House  consists,  briefly,  of— the  study 
and  examination  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ornamental  art ; 
attendance  at  lectures,  &c,  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
art ;  and  the  study  and  practice  of  those  special  processes  of 
manufacture  which  govern  the  character  of  design  and  lead  to 
its  production.  This  very  comprehensive  course  is  conducted 
by  the  moat  efficient  teachers,  assisted  by  a  museum  and 
library  expressly  formed  for  such  students,  who  are  permitted 
to  study  any  one  or  more  of  the  arts  on  payment  of  a  very 
moderate  scale  of  fees.  In  each  of  the  classes,  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  teacher  to  render  the  most  efficient  service  to  the 
pupil,so  as  to  fit  him  to  go  at  once  into  the  world,  properly 
qualified  for  whatever  branch  of  manufacture  or  art  he  may 
select. 

To  show,  for  instance,  the  methods  pursued  in  these  classes, 
we  may  extract  so  much  of  the  prospectus  issued  by  the 
council  as  relates  to  pictorial  anatomy  (No.  7),  which  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  J.  Walsh,  Esq. :— "The  study  of 
artistic  anatomy,  with  practical  demonstrations  in  drawing, 
painting,  and  modelling,  are  conducted  in  the  following 
groups : — ■ 

"1.  Drawing  in  chalk  or  charcoal,  with  a  view  to  the  correct 
study  of  structure  through  light  and  shadow.  The  study  of  the 
antique  and  of  nature  will,  therefore,  be  prosecuted  step  by  step, 
in  careful  comparison  with  the  bony  and  muscular  frame-work, 
from  cost*,  prints,  &c. 

"  2.  UodcOiny  in  clay  and  in  wax.  In  this  class  the  principles 
of  relievo  arc  taught,  and  the  study  from  the  round,  whether  of 
original  figures,  or  from  fine  examples,  is  carried  on  with  constant 
reference  to  the  test  of  anatomy.  In  both  the  above  classes,  the 
method  of  analytu  is  adopted,  so  that,  according  to  the  occasion, 
the  drawing  or  model,  or  selected  portions  of  it,  arc  analogically 

"3.  The  Painting  class  comprehends  the  various  methods  of 
painting  in  water  colour,  tempera,  oil,  or  fresco ;  commencing  with 


monochrome  painting  from  plaster  costs,  and  advancing  to  the 
itudy  of  coloured  examples,  with  occasional  reference  to  the  living 

The  Art  Museum  at  Marlborough  House,  which  is  thus 
thrown  open  for  the  instruction  of  the  studious  of  both  sexes 
and  the  public,  is  considered  as  yet  far  from  perfect ;  but  even 
now  it  contains  a  larger  number  of  objects  having  a  directly 
educational  tendency  than  any  collection  hitherto  brought 
together. 

"  The  great  sources  of  error,"  says  Mr.  Redgrave,  in  his 
essay  on  design,  affixed  to  the  Reports  of  the  Jurors  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  "in  designing  for  garment  fabrics  are 
over  ornamentation.  The  designs  are  too  large  for  the  fabric, 
or  the  colours  are  too  violent,  or  the  taste  in  the  choice  of 

both  is  questionable  The  '  up-and-down '  patterns 

beat  suit  the  motion  of  the  wearers,  while  the  horizontal 
direction  of  pronounced  forms  quarrels  with  all  the  motions  of 
the  human  figure,  as  well  as  with  the  long  folds  in  the  skirts 
of  the  garment.  For  this  reason,  large  and  pronounced 
checks,  however  fashionable,  are  often  in  very  bad  taste,  and 
interfere  with  the  graceful  arrangement  of  any  material  as 
drapery."  So,  likewise,  those  cross-barred  cloths  so  much 
worn  by  gentlemen  are  ungraceful  and  outre1,  because  their 
horizontal  lines  interfere  with  the  motions  and  form  of  the 
wearer.  "  If  we  look  at  the  details  of  Indian  patterns  «we 
shall  be  surprised  at  their  extreme  simplicity,  and  be  led  to 
wonder  at  their  rich  and  satisfactory  effect.  It  will  soon  be 
evident,  however,  that  their  beauty  results  from  adherence  to 
the  true  principles  of  decoration.  The  parts  themselves  are 
often  poor,  ill-drawn,  and  common-place ;  yet,  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  design,  due  attention  to  the  just  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  fabric,  and  the  refined  delicacy  evident  in  the 
selection  of  the  quantity  and  the  choice  of  tints,  both  for  the 
ground  and  the  ornamental  forms,  the  fabrics,  individually 
»nd  as  a  whole,  are  lessons  to  our  designers  and  manufac- 
turers, given  by  those  from  whom  we  least  expected  it," 

Of  the  £5,000  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
£2,075  was  expended  on  articles  exhibited  on  the  foreign  aide 
of  the  building ;  £893  on  articles  from  the  British  side ;  and 
£1,501  on  objects  from  the  Indian  collection.  The  apportion- 
ment of  the  sum  may  be  thus  epitomised: — Mixed  fabrics, 
£1,080;  metal  works,  £1,426;  enamels,  £844  ;  porcelain,  £348; 
and  wood  carvings,  furniture,  &c,  £771 ;  leaving  a  small 
portion  of  the  parliamentary  grant  in  hand  for  expenses.  In 
the  museum  all  these  articles  are  catalogued  and  arranged  for 
exhibition  and  study.  Here  arc  works  in  the  precious  and 
other  metals  —  in  pottery,  glass,  wood,  and  woven  fabrics 
"  chosen  for  qualities  which  illustrate  true  principles  of  design 
or  display  high  excellence  in  workmanship."  These  are 
arranged  in  the  several  rooms  and  passages  in  auch  a  manner 
as  to  best  display  their  several  excellences.  Thus,  on  the 
staircase  are  carpets  from  India,  tapestry  from  Hampton 
Court  (lent  by  her  Msjcsty),  copies  of  Raphael's  arabesques 
from  the  Vatican,  and  wall  tiles  from  the  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Minton,  of  Stoke- upon-Trent ;  and  in  the  gallery  arc 
casts  of  celebrated  antique  sculpture  and  ancient  ornament, 
together  (in  the  hall)  with  a  collection  of  examples  illustrating 
the  stages  of  studies  pursued  in  the  schools  of  design  in 
London  and  the  provinces. 

In  addition  to  the  statues,  statuettes,  fricses,  basso-relievos, 
busts,  &c.,  4c,  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  there  are 
arranged  in  the  council  room,  for  the  use  of  the  students,  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  prints  and  drawings,  illus- 
trative of  the  styles  of  the  old  and  modern  masters,  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  most  famous  buildings  of  ancient  times,  and 
illustrations  of  the  various  uses  of  colours  in  decoration.  A 
library  of  works  on  art  is  also  rapidly  approaching  a  degree  of 
excellence  worthy  the  institution ;  and  in  specimens  of  lace- 
work,  embroidery,  patterns  for  garments,  and  kindred  article* 
of  manufacture,  the  collection  may  already  be  said  to  be 
unrivalled. 

In  our  small  space,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate 
the  principal  sources  of  attraction  in  this  noble  museum,  and 
our  hope  is,  that  it  may  become  the  first  school  of  ornamental 
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art  in  the  world.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  both  the  materials  institution.  Every  enlightened  lover  of  hit  country  must  fee 
collected,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged,  are     an  interest  in  whatever  tends  to  the  advancement  of  its  manu- 


"  LA  CONVSSBATlOlf  OAT  ANTE.'*     FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  LAN  CHIT. 

admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  excellen'  object*  con-  factures,  which  are  the  chiet  aourcei  of  its  prosperity  in  the 
templated  in  the  formation  and  support  of  this  valuable     present  day. 
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JEAN    BAPTISTE  MONNOYER. 


Th  in  s  are  two  kinds  or  flower-painters.  Some  paint  then  for 
the  love  of  the  flowers  themselves,  others  for  love  of  the 
painting.  The  former  see  nothing  in  a  bouquet,  except  a 
happy  mixture  of  striking  hues,  which  surprise  and  delight 
the  ere.  If  the  rose  sheds  its  sweet  colours  on  their  canvas, 
if  the  carnation  opens  out  its  daxzling  mosaic,  if  the  drooping 
peony  displays  its  large  carmine  petals,  or  the  tulip  exhibits  its 


golden  rays,  it  is  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  delighting 
the  botanist,  or  calling  to  his  recollection  all  the  beauties  that 
crowd  the  genus  or  species  to  which  they  belong,  but  to  give 
the  artist  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  competition  with 
nature  for  the  production  of  striking  effects.  The  flowers 
serve  as  a  sort  of  excuse  or  pretext  for  the  execution  of  a 
painting  containing  a  glittering  gamut  of  chosen  colours  rising 
in  the  hyacinth  to  the  hue  of  ivory,  or  in  the  lily  to  the 


whiteness  of  porcelain,  and  descending  in  the  scabious  to  dark 
violet.  Each  flower  is  thus  a  sharp  note,  soft  or  deep,  in 
this  music  of  hues,  and  if  the  painter  succeeds  in  pleasing  the 
spectator  he  is  content. 

In  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artist  is  lost  sight  of  in 
the  botanist.  The  individuality  of  each  species  strikes  them 
and  absorbs  their  attention.    They  must  learn  to  smooth 


the  rose-leaves,  to  draw  the  flower  delicately,  to  touch  the 
stamens  lightly.  They  want  to  reproduce  accurately  the 
beautiful  hair  that  hangs  round  the  corolla;  of  the  anemone, 
or  the  down  that  softens  the  vermilion  of  the  peach ;  they 
wish  to  trace  with  the  pencil  the  anatomy  of  their  grace- 
ful models,  to  sketch  the  minutest  petal  that  droops  or 
falls,  to  take  away  none  of  the  elegance  of  the  attitude,  to  mark 
upon  each  the  exact  locality  of  the  tone  ;  and  thus,  being  so 
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intent  upon  the  parta,  they  lose  tight  of  the  whole.  In  their 
passionate  worship  of  each  flower,  they  can  sacrifice  nothing, 
or  at  least  nothing  save  what  the  modesty  of  some  flowers 
renders  necessary. 

Monnoyer  may  be  claaaed  among  the  first  of  these.  lie  be- 
longed to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  possessed  rather  the 
instinct  of  decoration  than  the  sentiment  of  nature.  The 
French  school  of  painting  was  at  that  time  a  good  deal 
under  the  influence  of  the  new  school  of  philosophy.  It 
wanted  lore  for  reality.  With  it  a  landscape  was  but  a 
garden  for  heroes  to  amuse  themselves  in ;  all  nature  wore 
the  hue  of  history ;  flowers  were  not  looked  upon  aa  a 
branch  of  art  in  themselves,  and  were  never  seen  except  in 
hooks,  and  such  beautiful  collections  of  plants  as  those  painted 
on  vellum  by  order  of  Gaston  d' Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIII. 
Those  quaint  and  painstaking  artists,  who  embellished  the 
manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages  with  their  brilliant  illumi- 
nations, had  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  the  last  of  them 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revival,  so  beautifully 
illustrated  the  primer  of  Anne  of  Bretagne.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  eighteenth  century,  led  back  to  nature  by  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  to  restore  the  painting  of  realities,  to  do  for  flowers 
what  Chardin  waa  doing  for  the  spinning-wheel— that  is,  to 
load  them  with  as  much  poetry  aa  he  had  thrown  around  the 
household  utensils  of  a  decent  and  well-ordered  dwelling. 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  flowers  were  painted  in  France  as 
part  of  a  system  of  decoration,  as  ornaments  for  the  sake  of 
their  rich  colouring ;  but  not  as  objects  worthy  of  an  artist's 
love  and  admiration.  No  one  ever  thought  of  prizing  them 
as  the  Dutch  protectants  prised  tulips.  It  is  in  protestant 
countries,  above  all,  where  the  love  of  the  people  for  quiet 
pleasures  is  developed  by  a  calm,  contemplative,  and  serious 
life,  that  the  passion  for  flowers  is  found  in  its  fall  vigour — in 
Holland,  in  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  England.  In  these 
countries  every  villa,  every  cottage  even,  is  surrounded  with 
them  as  far  aa  the  owners'  means  will  permit.  Antiquity  is 
dead  beyond  restoration.  The  swans  have  abandoned  the 
Eurotas,  and  now  build  their  nests  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames ;  Arcadia  is  no  longer  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  in 
Holland  and  Germany. 

Monnoyer  waa  born  at  Lille,  the  capital  of  French  Flanders, 
and  studied  in  Paris.  Who  his  master  was  is  not  known, 
and  in  fact  but  very  little  information  of  any  kind  has  come 
down  to  us  regarding  his  early  life.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  in 
1 665,  he  presented  himself  for  admission  to  the  Academy  and 
was  elected.  He  painted,  for  his  reception,  a  flower  and  fruit- 
piece,  which  met  with  immense  praise.  The  branch  he  fol- 
lowed, however,  was  not  recognised  by  the  Academy,  and  he, 
consequently,  did  not  obtain  a  professorship,  but  he  was 
elevated  to  the  council  in  1679.  He  obtained  a  high  reputation 
very  rapidly,  all  the  more  so  because  he  was  at  that  time 
the  only  flower  painter  in  France.  His  free  manner  recom- 
mended him  to  the  designers  of  the  decorations  of  the  royal 
palaces  which  Louis  XIV.  had  ordered,  and  his  bouquets  were 
consequently  soon  seen  upon  the  panels  of  Trianon  and  Marly. 
He  seised  upon  everything  with  delight  that  could  extend  his 
sphere,  and  serve  as  an  accompaniment  to  his  bunches  of 
carnation  and  jasmine,  his  orris  branches,  and  the  stems  of  his 
poppies,  or  roses,  or  campanulas.  The  richness  and  pomp 
which  Lebrun  put  in  his  historical  paintings,  and  Rigaud  in 
his  portraits,  he  put  into  his  flowers.  Splendid  carpets,  thick 
and  fringed  with  gold,  were  introduced  to  aet  off  the  main 
subject  of  the  piece,  which  stood  majestically  upon  tables  of 
porphyry  or  marble.  Large  and  beautiful  vases,  embossed 
with  masks  of  silver  and  small  figures,  rested  on  rugs,  lest 
they  should,  even  to  the  eye,  grate  upon  the  polished  surface 
of  the  stone.  Stems  of  all  shapes  and  sises  hung  over  in 
apparent  confusion,  but  were  mingled  with  such  art,  that 
instead  of  bewildering  the  eight,  they  delighted  it.  Some- 
times japan  porcelain  was  placed  upon  a  piedouche  of  copper 
inlaid  with  gold ;  and  then  the  delicacy  and  aplendour  of  the 
colouring  rivalled  that  of  the  flowers  themselves,  which 
appeared  to  be  repeated  on  the  enamel  of  the  vase.  At  others 
the  painter  introduced  an  embossed  cuirass,  or  helmet,  to 


counterbalance  by  its  brightness  the  principal  lights  of  the 
picture ;  but  these  rude  images,  though  they  contribute 
something  towards  the  optical  effect,  break  in  upon  the 
harmony  of  the  impression.  The  eye  cannot  habituate  itself 
to  these  combinations ;  on  the  contrary  they  offend  it.  The 
softness  of  a  jonquil,  or  the  austere  melancholy  of  the  tuberose, 
cannot  consort  with  the  iron  of  armour. 

Monnoyer' s  reputation  spread  daily.  The  admiration  of 
him  begetting  familiarity,  the  connoisseurs  began  to  call  him 
Baptiate  simply  ;  and  under  this  appellation  his  fame  passed 
the  sea,  and  reached  the  ears  of  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  a 
passionate  lover  of  art,  who,  in  his  pursuit  of  it,  entirely  over- 
looked national  distinction.  English,  French,  or  Dutch  mat- 
tered not ;  if  a  man  could  paint  well,  he  found  in  him  a 
munificent  patron  and  a  firm  friend.  Nor  did  he  confine  his 
attention  to  one  branch  of  art.  He  was  equally  fond  of  the 
historical,  the  marine,  landscape,  dead  nature,  animals,  and 
flowers.  At  this  time,  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
a  magnificent  mansion  in  London,  which  he  intended  to 
decorate  with  paintings,  and  for  this  purpose  invited  a  great 
number  of  artists  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  particularly 
from  France,  in  which  country  he  had  resided  for  a  length  of 
time.  The  painters  he  chose  in  it  were  all  academicians,  or 
men  of  the  highest  standing  in  their  respective  departments— 
La  Fosse,  famous  for  his  historical  compositions  ;  Rousseau, 
for  his  perspective ;  and  Monnoyer,  for  flowers  and  decoration 
generally.  The  three  arrived  in  London  in  1600,  and  each  of 
them  executed  the  part  assigned  to  him  with  admirable  skill. 
Rousseau  opened  up  imposing  perspectives  upon  the  walls, 
repeated  the  balustrades  of  the  staircase,  or  continued  the 
rows  of  pillars,  thus  creating  an  illuaive  grandeur  and  extent. 
La  Fosse  painted  on  the  ceiling  the  Apotheosis  of  Is  is,  and 
the  Assembly  of  the  Gods  ;  and  Monnoyer  scattered  here  and 
there  his  flowers,  his  gorgeous  draperies,  his  vasea  of  silver, 
or  japan  porcelain,  full  of  orris,  or  poppies,  or  gilliflowers. 
Sometimes  he  introduced  amongst  these  inanimate  objects  a 
bird  of  some  southern  clime,  with  luxuriant  plumage ;  but  it 
only  appeared  for  the  purpose  of  lending  to  the  composition 
the  glowing  hues  which  flashed  from  its  feathers — the  bright 
scarlet,  the  lively  emerald,  or  the  deep  acure.  These  colours 
are  employed  now  to  lend  warmth  to  the  painting,  when  the 
tints  of  the  other  objects  have  thrown  an  air  of  coldness 
round  it ;  such  as  those  of  the  lilac,  or  the  white  daisy ;  and 
again,  to  Bubdue  the  brilliancy  of  the  peony. 

WhenD'Argcnville  states,  however,  in  speaking  of  llaptiste'a 
flowers,  that  "  these  beautiful  flowers  wanted  nothing  except 
the  odour  which  they  seemed  to  exhale ;"  he  gives  the  reins 
wholly  to  his  fancy,  and  disregards  fuets.'  And  Levesque,  in 
his  notices  in  the  "  Enclyclopedia,"  grossly  exaggerates  when 
he  says,  speaking  also  of  Baptiste,  "  He  gave  flowers  the 
charm  an  J  freshness,  and  beautiful  tints  of  nature  ;  his  pencil 
moistened  them  with  morning  dew."  The  fact  is,  that  if  Bap. 
tiste  be  compared  to  his  rivals,  he  will  be  found  on  these  points 
by  no  means  their  superior,  but  the  reverse.  He  is  full  of 
truth,  without  doubt,  but  it  is  a  bare,  naked  truth,  which 
wants  a  veil  to  make  it  agreeable.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  a  large  amount  of  falsehood  is  necessary  to  reach  that 
truth  which  captivates  us,  to  call  up  that  appearance  of  reality, 
the  charm  which  is  given  to  flowers  by  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, by  the  caresses  of  the  dew,  and  the  kisses  of  the  sun. 
We  apeak  here  not  only  of  the  large  flowers  painted  upon  the 
panels  of  apartments  in  the  decorative  style,  such  as  we  see  at 
the  Louvre  and  at  Trianon,  but  those  splendid  bouquets  in 
which  he  strove  to  give  the  roses  all  their  honour,  and  the 
anemones  all  their  glory,  which  he  executed  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals, when  he  wished  to  captivate  the  gaze  of  some  captious 
botanist.  One  of  these,  which  is  in  his  happiest  style,  may 
be  seen  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Claude  of  Paris.  It  is 
not  merely  to  the  effect  of  the  picture  that  the  artist  has 
looked  ;  we  might  almost  say,  without  being  guilty  of  a  pun, 
that  each  of  theae  bouquets  is  the  flower  of  the  painting.  The 
touch  is  skilful  and  varied,  and  it  contributes,  as  weU  as  the 
management  of  the  chiaro-scuro,  to  the  general  truthfulness 
of  the  whole.    We  do  not  speak  of  that  truth  which  shows) 
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itself  in  minor  details,  and  is  the  result  of  minute  observation  of 
nature,  but  of  that  which  appears  in  the  general  harmony  and 
beauty  of  tone,  as  much  a*  in  the  manner  in  which  the  pencil 
shows  by  its  handling  the  character  of  the  flower.  The 
glossy  surface  of  the  lily  is  rendered  by  an  oily  impasting 
apparently  without  thickness,  and  skilfully  laid  on.  The 
delicate  stems  are  treated  with  charming  lightness,  as  the 
myosotis  of  the  marsh,  and  the  full-blown  periwinkle.  The 
double  anemone,  as  also  the  live  petals  of  the  white  hyacinth, 
are  emphasised  with  a  firm  touch,  thick  and  amplified.  The 
brush,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  softer  in  the  light  tints  of  the 
blue  hyacinths,  which  serve  as  a  transition  to  a  united  back- 
ground  of  a  neutral  tint.  The  practice  here  is  excellent,  and 
may  be  cited  as  a  model.  His  colours  are  laid  on  at  the  first 
effort,  and  with  so  much  confidence,  that  the  painter  must 
have  known  by  heart  the  form  and  outline  of  his  copy. 

Monnoycr  has  made  one  singular  mistake,  and  one  which 
has  since  been  extensirely  copied —the  mingling  of  spring 
flowers  with  autumn  fruits.  No  better  proof  than  this  can  be 
afforded  of  the  assertion  we  made  at  the  commencement  ot 
this  article,  that  flower  painting  with  him  was  simply  a 
means  of  decoration.  The  eye  is  offended  by  seeing  snow- 
drops, which  appear  in  April,  side  by  side  with  bunches  of 
grapes,  nuts,  and  apples.  But  it  an  us  t  be  confessed  that  the 
fruit  is  treated  with  a  master  hand— not  certainly  with  the 
delicate  taste  and  with  the  light  glazing  of  the  Dutch,  but 
with  full  paste,  like  the  Italians,  who  knew  no  other  way 
of  painting  fruits  than  in  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo's 
battles. 

Baptiste  was  so  well  treated  by  Lord  Montagu,  that  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  London  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Kns'ller  was  then  in  his  glory,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  paint 
only  the  bead  himself,  and  leave  the  figure  and  drapery  to 
inferior  artists,  so  that  he  might  accomplish  a  greater  amount 
of  work.  The  aame  motive  induced  him  to  seek  the  aid  ot 
Monnoyer,  so  that  the  portraits  of  persons  of  quality  now 
begun  to  appear  with  bouquets  in  their  hands,  or  wandering 
in  a  garden,  plucking  roses  or  watering  geraniums,  kc. ;  and 
it  is  needless  to  add  that  these  graceful  adjuncts  doubled 
the  price  of  the  picture. 

Monnoyer  was  a  clover  and  dexterous  engraver,  and  his 
works  in  this  department  will  probably  live  fully  as  long  eld 
his  paintings,  which,  as  we  have  said,  have  now  lost  much 
of  the  brilliancy  and  finish  that  were  at  first  their  greatest 
charm.  In  some  of  the  chronicles  of  French  art,  we  find 
descriptions  of  thirty- four  of  his  etchings,  divided  into  several 
scries  of  small  and  large  baskets  of  flowers,  crowns,  garlands, 
and  opaque  and  transparent  vases.  It  is  from  these  that  the 
designers  of  commerce,  the  artists  who  scatter  flowers  upon 
stuff*  that  veil  the  figures  of  the  fair  sex,  the  damask  cover- 
ings of  their  furniture,  the  silk  of  their  dresses,  and  the  chintz 
of  their  curtains,  derive  their  inspiration.  It  is  at  Lyons, 
above  all,  the  great  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture,  that  Baptiste 
is  most  worshipped.  There  he  is  the  master  par  excellence. 
The  thousand  combinations  of  colour  and  form  that  may  be 
created  in  a  single  bouquet,  are  a  rich  mine  for  the  designers  of 
the  manufacturers.  As  to  the  painter  himself,  his  works  are 
easily  recognised,  with  some  few  exceptions,  by  the  splendour 
of  effect  and  bold  manner  of  their  treatment.  When  you  take 
a  run  over  to  Paris — and  who  now-a-days  does  not?— and  are 
devoting  your  mornings  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  if  you 
enter  any  of  those  good  old  hotels  of  the  departed  nobility, 
built  in  the  Mansard  style,  and  belonging  to  the  age  of  Louis 
xrv.,  which  crowd  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  but  are  abun- 
dant above  all  at  Versailles,— if  you  see  a  large  bouquet 
fitted  in  the  wainscoting,  relieved  with  gold ;  and  if  it  stands 
in  a  vase  adorned  with  lions,  with  satyrs,  loves,  bacchantes, 
and  is  composed  of  the  largest  and  most  gorgeous  flowers, 
poppies,  peonies  and  tumsols,  and  is  set  off  by  splendid 
carpets,  silken  tassels  ;  and  if  peacocks  and  golden  pheasants 
perch  upon  the  edge,  so  that  the  whole  is  brilliant,  striking, 
and  luxuriant  in  the  highest  degree ;  you  must  not  say,  "  that 
is  by  Van  Huysum,  or  Mignon,  or  Daniel  Seghers ;"  but 
"that  is  by  Monnoyer. " 


Monnoyer  has  left  behind  him  a  great  number  of  pictures,  and 
they  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere — among  the  dealers  and 
amateurs,  in  the  public  galleries,  and  many  in  private  collec- 
tions in  England,  where  he  lived  so  long  and  so  happily.  lie 
executed  sixty  for  the  chateaux  of  Trianon,  Marly,  and  Meu- 
don.  As  they  were  mostly  intended  to  decorate  the  upper 
part  of  doors,  or  fill  very  large  spaces,  they  arc  usually  rough 
sketches  ;  but  the  execution  is  broad,  the  arrangement  good, 
and  the  touch  skilful  and  masculine.  Some  of  them  arc,  how- 
ever, so  delicate  and  finely  drawn,  that  they  equal  any  of  tho 
works  of  the  Dutch  painters  in  this  department 

The  Louvre  is  very  rich  in  Monnoyer's  works.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  their  restoration  was  not  confided  to 
abler  hands;  the  back-grounds,  which  have  been  almost 
entirely  re-executed,  are  heavy,  black,  and  without  trans- 
parency, and  the  flowers,  however  beautiful  they  may  be, 
exhibit  the  effects  of  this  ugly  bordering.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  his  engraving*.  Under  the  name  "Little  Bouquets," 
he  has  engraved  a  series  of  four  pieces ;  under  that  of  "  Trans- 
parent Vases,"  nine;  under  that  of  "  Middlo-siscd  Baskets," 
four ;  "  Large  Baskets"  in  height,  three ;  "  Large  Baskets" 
n  breadth,  four.  Lastly,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Coronets," 
two.  To  none  of  these  engravings  is  there  cither  cipher  or 
monogram.  Underneath  is  written,  J.  Baptiste,  tculpt,  et  ex. 
cum  pririleg.  nyti.  Some  amateurs  also  attribute  to  him  a 
book  of  every  sort  of  flowers  from  nature,  composed  of  twelve 
sketches,  folio  size  in  length,  and  bearing  a  eipher  at  the  left 
hand  side  at  the  bottom.  But  this  series  was  engraved  by 
Vanquer,  his  pupil. 

In  the  engravings  of  this  painter  may  be  found  the  following 
flowers : — Rosen,  stems  of  the  tuberose,  poppies,  anemones, 
lilies,  carnations,  periwinkles,  orris,  orange  blossoms,  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  auriculas,  jasmines,  columbines,  pomegranates, 
snowdrops,  ranunculi,  peonies,  and  campanulas. 

At  tho  Lalive  dc  Jully  sale,  in  1770,  two  were  sold  for 
£10;  at  the  Prince  of  Conty's  sale,  in  1777,  two  pendants, 
representing  very  beautiful  flowers  in  vases,  brought  by 
auction  £14 ;  two  others  only  reached  £6 ;  two  others, 
representing  peaches  and  grapes,  £1  I  Si. ;  and,  lastly,  a 
splendid  garland  of  flowers,  in  the  midst  of  which  Stella  had 
painted  the  Virgin  holding  the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms, 
reached  £18  10s. 

These  particulars,  in  the  absence  of  a  detailed  description  of 
the  paintings — no  very  easy  matter  when  flowers  are  the  sub- 
ject—may serve  to  show,  if  not  demonstrably  prove,  that  tho 
works  of  Monnoycr,  though  good  enough  to  be  found  in  the  best 
collections,  yet  have  never  risen  to  an  exorbitant  price ;— £0, 
£8,  or  £12  will  purchase  ono  of  his  paintings,  of  greater  or  lesa 
dimensions  and  greater  or  less  finish.  If  we  compare  the 
splendid  paintings  of  Baptiste  with  those  of  Mignon,  of  Rachel 
Ruysch,  of  Sighers,  of  Van  Huysum,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
so  great  a  difference  in  the  price,  considering  there  is  so  little 
between  the  talents  of  the  artists.  The  real  explanation  lies 
in  the  low  estimate  formed  by  the  French  of  tho  capabilities  of 
their  own  artists  -on  absurdity  common  to  all  European 
nations  except,  wo  believe,  the  Italians.  Baptiste  never 
affixed  any  signature  to  his  paintings.  His  etchings  only  bear 
his  Christian  name,  J.  Baptitte. 

One  of  this  artist's  celebrated  works  is  a  looking-glass  in 
Kensington  Palace,  decorated  by  him  with  a  garland  of 
flowers  for  Queen  Mary  II.,  who  sat  by  him,  it  is  said,  the 
whole  time  he  was  doing  it.  Ho  also  painted  six  pictures  of 
East  Indian  birds  from  nature,  in  water  colours,  on  vellum, 
for  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  They  are  elaborate  productions, 
displaying  exquisite  skill  and  delicacy  of  touch. 

Baptiste  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  latter  was 
married  to  Blain  de  Fontenoy,  the  disciple  and  imitator  of  his 
father-in-law.  Of  the  sons,  one,  Antoine,  inherited  his 
father's  talent,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
1 704.  The  other  travelled  in  Italy,  where  he  became  a  Domi- 
nican monk,  and  adorned  the  walla  of  his  monastery  with 
tolerably  good  pictures,  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of 
St.  Dominic.  This  is  all  we  know  of  Baptiste  or  his  family^ 
He  died  in  London  in  1699. 
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JOSEPH  WRIGHT. 


JuhEi'H  Whioht  wu  called  "Wright  of  Derby,"  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Richard  Wright,  of  Liverpool,  another 
artist,  who  acquired  some  celebrity  in  hit  day.  He  wu  the 
son  of  an  attorney,  and  was  born  in  September,  1734.  lie 
was  sent  to  London,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  study  under  a 
painter  named  Hudson,  as  his  father  wss  led  to  believe,  from 
his  great  love  of  mechanics  and  great  power  of  observation, 
that  he  would  eventually  succeed  as  an  artist.  Hudson  was 
at  that  time  the  chief  portrait  painter  of  the  metropolis.  He 
had  formidable  competitors  in  Vanloo  and  Liotard ;  but  his 
thoroughly  English  style,  and  the  air  of  bluiT  bunhon\mit  that 
he  was  able  to  throw  into  his  faces,  made  him  a  great  favourite 
with  the  country  gentlemen  of  the  old  school.    He  flourished 


made  the  best  possible  use  of  his  time,  and  became  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  old  masters,  particularly  of  Michael 
Angelo,  on  whom  he  always  lavished  the  highest  exprc-siuni 
of  admiration.  His  modesty,  on  his  return  to  England,  made 
him  retire  to  Bath  and  Derby,  his  native  town,  instead  of 
seeking  the  wider  field  for  his  talents  which  would  have  been 
afforded  by  residence  in  the  metropolis  ;  for  such  was  hi*  skill 
in  portrait  painting,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  would  have 
soon  stood  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  had  he  pursued  it  as  his 
vocation.  Rome  had  given  him  a  higher  idea  of  the  artist's 
vocation,  and  he  speedily  abandoned  portraits  for  history  and 
landscape.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  during  his  stay  in  Italy, 
to  witness  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  ;  and  the  curious 
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in  great  splendour  till  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  one  of  his  own 
pupils,  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene ;  and  then  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  his  occupation  was  gone ;  so 
he  retired  to  his  villa  at  Twickenham,  and  died  rich  and 
happy. 

He  would,  in  all  probability,  be  never  heard  of  now,  if  it 
were  not  that  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  turn  out  a  greater 
number  of  pupils  who  afterwards  rose  to  distinction  than  any 
other  man  whose  own  abilities  were  so  poor.  One  of  those 
was  Wright,  whose  custom  it  was  to  bemoan  his  misfortune 
in  having  so  stupid  a  master  ;  but  it  would  seem  without  just 
cause ;  for  some  of  his  earliest  pieces  bear  evidence  of  careful 
instruction.  He  paid  a  visit  to  Rome  in  1773,  and  during  his 
stay  of  two  years  journeyed  over  most  parts  of  Italy.  He 


phenomena  of  light  and  shade  caused  by  the  conflagration 
inspired  him  with  an  extraordinary  desire  to  paint  subjects  in 
which  these  could  be  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
In  firelight  scenes,  therefore,  he  was  extraordinarily  success- 
ful. Nor  did  he  display  less  ability  in  historical  subjects. 
"The  Dead  Soldier,"  "The  Destruction  of  the  Floating  Bat- 
teries at  Gibraltar,"  "Edwin  at  the  Tomb  of  his  Ancestor," 
"  Belshaizar's  Feast,"  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  "  The  Lady  in 
Comus,"  and  "  The  Storm  Scene  in  Milton's  Comus,"  all  dis- 
play the  highest  ability. 

Wright  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but 
was  so  disgusted  by  Garvey's  reception  as  a  member  before 
him  that  he  resigned.  He  continued,  however,  to  send  pic- 
tures to  the  exhibition,  occasionally  afterwards. 
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Ancient  mythology  haa  furnished  a  rich  store  of  material* 
to  our  artists.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  fable  or  adventure 
recorded  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  classics  which  has  not  been 
illustrated  or  adorned  by  painter  or  poet.  It  was,  in  fact,  only 
at  a  very  late  period  that  modern  fiction  or  history  was 
thought  worthy  of  an  artist's  notice.  They  have  recently, 
however,  received  a  due  share  of  attention, from  painters,  but 
it  is  rarely  that  sculptora  think  anything  belonging  to  their 
own  time  a  proper  subject  for  their  genius  to  exercise  itself 
upon,  unless  when  they  receive  an  order  from  an  enthusiastic 
corporation,  or  a  knot  of  "  admirers"  for  the  statue  of  some 
lamented  great  man,  or  it  may  be  a  very  little  man 
indeed.  There  have  of  course  been  some  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  as  for  initance,  the  "  Oliver  Twist,"  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851 ;  but  they  are  few  in  number. 
Many  that  seem  exceptions  arc  not  10  in  reality.  The 
"Greek  Slave"  has  nothing  peculiarly  modern  about  it. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  personages  who  figure  in 
the  legends  of  Grecian  mythology  is  Hercules,  the  pcraoru- 
fication  of  irresistible  strength.  According  to  one  of  these 
legends,  Herculea  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  ;  and  when  the  day 
of  his  birth  arrived,  Jupiter  imprudently  boasted,  in  the 
hearing  of  his  jealous  wife  Juno,  that  on  that  day  a  son  of 
his  was  about  to  be  born  to  whom  all  others  should  be  subject. 
Juno  at  once  called  upon  him  to  confirm  this  declaration  with 
an  oath ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  she  prematurely 
hastened  the  birth  of  Eury*theus,  another  of  Jupiter's  off- 
spring. The  consequence  was,  that  Eurystheus  was  invested 
with  dominion  over  Hercules,  which  he  exercised  in  a  very 
tyrannical  way,  by  imposing  upon  him  a  scries  of  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  tasks,  usually  styled  the  twelve  la- 
bours of  Hercules.  It  is  one  of  these  labours — the  capture  of 
the  Cretan  bull— that  is  represented  in  our  engraving,  which 
is  taken  from  a  zinc  cast  from  Berlin,  now  in  the  Dublin 
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But  for  the  chain  it  might  be  a  Venus  or  Diana,  or  any  one  of 
a  thousand  nymphs.    The  same  may  be  said  of  most  others. 

This  is  not  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at ;  nor  should  sculptors 
on  this  account  come  in  for  any  share  of  patriotic  indigna- 
tion. The  fact  is,  up  to  the  present  time  modem  civilisation 
has  progressed  in  a  great  measure  independently  of  the 
beautiful.  It  has  been  intenwly  rude  in  regard  to  externals, 
intensely  fond  of  the  practical  and  useful.  That  of  ancient 
Greece  was  precisely  the  reverse.  The  prime  and  chief 
element  in  it  was  the  beautiful.  The  keen  perception  of  it 
was  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Greek  mind.  It,  there- 
fore, showed  itself  at  the  very  earliest  periods  in  their  poetry 
and  mythology.  They  had  hardly  a  single  superstition  which 
was  not  artistic ;  hardly  one  which  was  not  graceful  in 
whatever  way  expressed,  on  canvas,  in  stone,  or  in  poetry. 
That  modem  art  should  look  back  to  it  as  the  Golden  Age, 
and  even  seek  a  return  to  it,  need,  therefore,  cause  us  no 
surprise. 


Exhibition.  This  bull  was  said  by  some  to  have  been  that 
which  carried  Europa  across  the  sea ;  but  according  to 
others,  it  was  sent  out  of  the  sea  by  Poseidon,  that  Minoa, 
the  king  of  Crete,  might  sacrifice  it  to  him.  The  monarch, 
however,  was  so  charmed  with  its  beauty,  that  he  kept 
it,  and  sacrificed  another  in  its  stead.  This  so  enraged  the 
god,  that  he  made  it  mad;  and  it  committed  terrible  havoc 
in  the  island,  till  Hercules  was  sent  by  Eurystheus  to  capture 
it .  This  he  did— took  it  by  the  horns,  and  carried  it  home  on 
his  shoulder* ;  but  then  set  it  free  again.  We  afterwards 
meet  with  the  animal  in  the  stories  of  the  exploits  of  Theseus. 

The  work  is  at  present  attracting  great  attention  in  the 
Exhibition.  The  idea  of  "  irresistible  might,"  of  which  Her- 
cules was  the  personification  in  ancient  legend,  is  admirably 
displayed  in  the  muscular  development  of  the  hero ;  but  it 
seems  to  us,  that  the  bull  scarcely  throws  as  much  force  and 
energy  into  his  struggles  for  escape,  as  an  animal  of  his  siae 
ought,  in  such  a  predicament,  to  display. 
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BRIDGEWATER  GALLERY. 

London  is  not  so  destitute  in  point  of  art- exhibitions  as 
might  at  first  tight  appear.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  the  fine  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  at 
Dulwich,  open  to  all  comers,  there  arc  plenty  of  art-treasures 
to  be  teen  in  London.  In  fact,  the  very  beat  picture*  in 
England-the  most  genuine  and  undoubted  ••  old  masters," 
and  the  most  famous  specimens  of  the  modern  English  and 
French  schools— are  in  the  galleries  and  houses  of  private 
collectors  and  purchaser*.  Just  to  mention  a  few  of  these  :  — 
there  is  first,  her  Majesty's  private  gallery  at  Buckingham- 
palace— a  noble  collection  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures, 
formed  at  a  great  expense  by  George  IV.,  with  some  good 
portraits  of  Sir  Peter  Lcly  and  Reynolds,  Wilkic's  celebrated 
"  Penny  Wedding  "  and  "  Blind  Man's  Buff ;"  and  Sir 
William  Allan's  "  Orphan,"  representing  Annie  Scott  stand- 
ing near  the  vacant  chair  of  her  father,  Sir  Walter.  Admis- 
sion to  view  these  may  be  obtained  from  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, during  the  absence  of  the  court,  hy  written  application, 
enclosing  a  stamped  envelope  for  an  answer.  Then  there  is  the 
Q/Tosvcnor  collection,  at  Grosvenor- house,  formed  by  Richard, 
first  earl  of  Grosvenor  ;  the  Vsndyt  kes  at  the  Earl  dc  Grey's 
in  St.  Jamea's-square  j  the  collection  of  the  poet  Rogers,  at 
22,  St.  James's-place  ;  the  Hogarths  and  the  Canaletti  at  the 
Soane  Museum,  in  Lincoln's-inn- fields  ;  the  three  fine  Rey- 
nolds' at  the  Thatched -house  Tavern,  St.  Jaines's-strect ;  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland's  Murillo* ;  the  Holbein  at  Barber- 
Surgeona'-hall ;  Mr.  Neeld's  collection,  at  6,  Grosvenor- 
square  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Dutch  pictures,  at  Whitehall ;  the 
fine  collections  at  Northumberland-house  and  Apsley-house ; 
Lady  Garvagh'a  Raphael,  at  -2C,  ^ortman-square ;  Lord 
Ward's  collection  ;  the  portraits,  &c,  at  the  Herald's- college, 
Doctor's -commons ;  the  splendid  gullery  of  picture*  collected 
by  Henry  Hope,  Esq.,  at  the  corner  of  Dover-street,  Pic- 
cadilly ;  Baron  Rothschild's  collection ;  Mr.  Holford's  gallery ; 
Lord  Ward's  pictures ;  the  English  collection  of  Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks ;  and  Lord  Norman  ton's  private  gallery ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Vandycke  pictures  at  Windsor,  and  the  Raphael  "  Car- 
toons" at  Hampton- court.  All  these,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  last,  which  are  open  to  the  public,  may  be  seen  hy 
written  application  to  their  several  owners. 

But  what  we  wish  now  to  bring  before  our  readers  is— the 
superb  collection  of  pictures,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
known  as  the  Bridgewoter  Gallery.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  admission  to  the  gallery— every  Wednesday  during 
the  earl's  stay  in  town,  which  may  generally  be  considered  to 
last  through  the  I<ondon  season,  or  the  session  of  parliament 
rather,  being  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  visitors.  The 
houso.which  stands  in  Cleveland-square,  with  a  front  towards 
St.  Jamea's-park,  was  built  by  Francis,  the  present  earl  of 
Ellesmere,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  It. A.,  the 
architect  of  the  new  palace  at  Westminster'.  Though  com- 
menced in  1847,  it  is  even  now  unfinished,  as  far  as  the  interior 
is  concerned.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  what  was  formerly 
called  Berkshire-house,  the  town-house  of  the  Howards, 
earls  of  Berkshire.  It  was  purchased  by  Charles  II ,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  beautiful  Barbara  Villicrs,  Countess 
of  Castlemaine  and  Cleveland,  whose  portrait  by  8ir  Peter 
Lely  it  in  Hampton-court  Palace,  with  the  rest  of  the  court 
beauties.  It  then  changed  it*  name  to  Cleveland-house ;  the 
Earl  of  Castlemaino  lived  here  in  1668,  and  the  countess, 
alone,  in  166'J.  Lord  Clarendon  was  a  resident  in  it  for  a 
short  time  after  the  Great  Pire,  after  which  it  had  several 
tenants.  In  1691  it  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
The  house  was  eventually  bought  by  the  great  Duko  of 
Dridgcwater,  the  collector  of  the  picture-gallery  which  bears 
his  name,  who  altered  and  re-faced  the  front,  and  called  it 
Bridge  water-house.  The  carl  dying  in  1803,  ltft  his  pictures, 
then  valued  at  £150,000,  to  his  nephew,  the  first  Duke  of 
Sutherland  (then  Marquess  of  Stafford),  with  remainder  to  the 
marquess'  second  son,  Francis,  the  present  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
The  last  noble  possessor  pulled  down  the  old  house,  and 


The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  who  appear*  to  have  inherited  alUhia 
ancestor's  love  of  art,  has  added  numerous  fine  painting*  to 
the  original  collection,  which  now  consists  of  about  320  pic- 
tures, besides  160  original  drawings  by  the  celebrated  Italian 
painters  Ludovico,  Agostino,  and  Annibale   Caracci,  who 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  eighty  large  paper 
drawings  by  Guilo  Romano,  which  he  purchased  at  the  sale 
of  the  Lawrence  collection,  in  18S6.    Forty-seven  of  the  finest 
of  the  pictures  originally  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Orleans 
collection.   The  contents  of  the  present  gallery  may  be  thus, 
epitomised :  — Italian,    Spanish,   and  French  pictures,  127; 
Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German  pictures,  168;  English  and 
doubtful  pictures,  3.5. 

Mrs  Jameson,  in  her  "Handbook  to  the  Picture- Galleriee." 
remarks,  that  the  Bridge  water  Gallery  is  deficient  in  examples 
of  early  Italian  pictures  ;  but  that  the  series,  since  Raflaelle,  is 
the  moat  complete  of  any  existing  as  a  private  collection,  not 
even  excepting  the  Lichtenstcin  Gallery  at  Vienna.  Since 
that  remark  was  made,  however,  the  earl  has  purchased  i 
"Tantalus"  iUustrative  of  the  school  of  Bologna;  a  "Holy 
Family,"  by  Andrew  Del  Sarto,  who  was  contemporary  with 
the  great  Italian,  and  one  or  two  others.  There  is  also  a  fine 
"  Head  of  a  Girl,"  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  was  bora  about 
the  year  HoO,  more  than  thirty  years  before  Raflaelle,  and 
died  in  1619,  only  one  year  before  his  great  contemporary. 

The  first  object  in  the  great  Hall,  on  entering  from  the  door 
in  Cleveland-square,  is,  the  beautiful  marble  group  of  "  Ino 
Nursing  the  Infant  Bacchus,"  by  Foley ;  a  subject  which  has 
been  extremely  popular  in  engravings,  and  has  been  suecc**- 
fully  reduced  in  Parian  by  John  Bell.  This  may  be  really  con- 
sidered the  most  poetical,  if  not  the  finest,  marble  produced  in 
the  British  school  of  sculpture.  See  how  delicately  round, 
and  yet  how  foil  and  soft,  the  flesh  of  the  child  is,  and  how  the 
mother's  finger*  press  into  its  little  tides.  It  is  really  an 
exquisite  piece  of  work.  The  marble  is  unpolished,  and  the 
prism-cut  glass  in  the  roof  throws  down  a  kind  of  glory  upon 
the  group. 

The  Picture-gallery  is  a  noble  apartment,  lighted  from  the 
roof  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  pictures  are  ranged  in  some- 
thing like  chronological  order;  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Flemish  pictures  in  the  places  of  honour.  There  are  four 
RaftWllc*.  They  are  all  of  one  character—"  Holy  Families," 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  infant  St.  Johns  and  adoring  St. 
Josephs  in  all  but  one,  in  which  the  Virgin,  a  pure  Italian 
maiden  with  a  snnny  face,  is  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her 
arm*.  Then  there  is  that  celebrated  picture  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Marquis  d'Aumont,  and  is  known  as  "  La 
8aintc  Famillc  au  palmier."  It  is  in  a  circle  about  four  feet 
high ;  and  the  head  of  Joseph,  which  is  that  of  a  fine  old 
man,  with  a  good,  reverent  expression,  it  laid  to  he  a  portrait 
of  Bramante,  the  architect.  The  marquis  sold  it  to  M.  Dels- 
noul,  whence  it  found  its  way  into  the  Orleans  gallery,  and 
thence  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewate'r.  It 
has  been  well  transferred  from  panel  to  canvas,  and  is  by 
many  considered  the  gem  of  the  collection.  In  another  "  Holy 
Family,"  the  Virgin  is  lifting  the  drapery  from  the  sleepiug 
figure  of  the  infant  Jesus  with  all  a  mother's  care ;  and  in 
another,  St  John  is  paying  him  homage.  In  all  of  them  there 
is  the  same  exquisite  expression  of  love  and  reverence.  These 
Raff  n; lies  are  engraved  in  the  well-known  "  Crozut-gallery." 

Wc  pass  on  to  the  Claudes.  Claude  Lorraine  was  born  in 
the  year  1600,  and  died  full  of  years  in  1682.  Another  kind  of 
enthralment  comes  over  the  gaser'a  mind.  Deep  shadowy 
landscape  scenery,  with  here  and  there  a  figure ;  in  the  fore- 
ground a  noble  pile  of  buildings,  with  Corinthian  pillars  and 
porticoes,  and,  in  the  distance,  great  blue  mountains,  or  dark, 
thought-provoking,  deeply-flowing  waters,  which  stretch  into 
dim  mist,  and  teem  miles  and  miles  away !  Look  at  that 
"  Demosthenes  on  the  Sea-shore."  The  orator  is  pacing  the 
sand-bank  near  the  ruins  of  a  beautiful  Grecian  portico, 
studying,  perhaps,  some  thrilling  Philippic  to  hurl  at  the  head 
of  the  arch-enemy  of  his  country.  A  couple  of  ships  lie  at 
anchor  in  the  still  waters,  and  a  wide  expanse  of  blue  stretches 
itself  away  and  mingles  in  the  distance  with  the  aky.  This 
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picture  belonged,  during  the  life  of  the  punter,  to  M.  de 
Bourlemont,  and  afterward*  to  Mr.  Clarke  and  the  Hon. 
Edward  Bouvcrie ;  from  the  latter  of  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  the  duke.  It  is  engraved  in  the  Liber  VeritatU,  No.  171, 
and  also  in  the  Sufford  Gallery.  Many  engraved  copies  have 
been  made  of  this  true  picture,  which  is  fully  described  in 
8mith's  "  Catalogue  RaiaonneV' 

There  are  in  this  collection  five  specimens  of  Rembrandt's 
skill,  —  a  group  representing  Samuel  and  Eli,  and  four 
portrait  studies.  One,  the  head  of  a  burgomaster,  an  old 
white-bearded  man,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  attracts  us  very 
much.  It  is  painted  in  exactly  the  manner  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  consider  the  Dutchman's  best  style— full  of  colour, 
deep,  grave,  harmonious,  and  without  those  ugly  misshapen 
outlines  so  frequently  seen  in  the  pictures  of  this  master, 
ltembrandt  (born  1606,  died  1674)  appears  to  have  paid 
greater  attention  to  colour  than  to  form ;  but  as  a  portrait 
painter  he  was  unrivalled  in  his  day. 

Then,  these  four  Titians,  all  good,  but  dimmed  and  yellowed 
here  and  there  with  age,  especially  in  the  flesh-tints  of  his 
nude  figures.  The  "  Diana  and  her  Nymphs  interrupted  at 
the  Bath  by  the  Ilunter  Acteon,"  a  picture  nearly  eight  feet 
square,  with  six  female  figures  in  various  attitudes  of  surprise 
and  shame,  is  a  gem.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Orleans  collec- 
tion, and  has  been  engraved  in  the  works  known  as  the  Oalerie 
du  Palais  Hoy  ale  and  the  Stafford  Gallery ;  as  are  also  the 
"  Venus  rising  from  the  8ca,"  a  single  half-length  naked 
figure,  and  the  "Diana  and  Calisto,"  a  companion  to  the 
"Diana  and  Acteon,"  painted  on  a  canvas  of  the  same 
siae.  These  two  pictures  were  painted,  Varsari  informs  us 
in  his  "  Histories  Pittorico,"  for  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain. 
They  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  our  first  Charles, 
whence  they  found  their  way  into  the  Orleans  Gallery,  and 
from  it  to  their  place  upon  these  walla.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  all  the  peculiarities'  of  this  great  master  (born 
1477,  died  1576),  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  Venetian  School,  the  painters  in  which  usually 
drew  their  figures  direct  from  the  living  model,  without 
first  preparing  a  cartoon,  or  paper  drawing.  Thus  we  find, 
as  in  the  Venus,  both  the  beauties  and  the  blemishes  of 
the  actual  figures  transferred  to  the  canvas.  "  An  Allegory 
of  the  Three  Ages  of  Life,"  an  undoubted  original  by  the 
same  master,  is  not  so  successful  as  those  we  have  mentioned, 
three  children  gathered  together  in  a  group  in  one  corner, 
being  mere  bags  of  flesh  colour.  The  same  subject  has 
been  several  time*  chosen  by  Titian,  one  treatment  or  it 
being  in  the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome,  and  another  in  the 
Manfrini  Gallery  at  Venice.  The  one  before  us  was  painted 
for  Giovanni  de  Castelli ;  and  subsequently  passed  through 
the  coBections  of  the  Cardinal  of  Augsburgh,  the  <-}ueen  of 
Sweden,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

One  picture,  "The  Entombment,"  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo 
(born  1485,  died  1537),  is  supposed  to  have  been  designed  by 
the  celebrated  painter,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  from 
whose  pencil  no  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bridge  water 
Gallery.  "  A  Female  Head,"  by  Luini.  also  in  the  style  of 
Michael  Angelo,  is  very  fine. 

There  are  here  four  specimens  of  Tintoretto  (born  1512, 
died  1594),  one  a  portrait  of  a  Venetian  councillor,  "The 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,"  a  small  sketch  from  the 
Orleans  Gallery,  and  two  Portraits  of  Gentlemen.  Velasqucs 
(born  1594,  died  1660)  is  also  represented  in  this  gallery  by, 
three  portraits  ;  but  to  judge  of  what  this  noble  Spaniard  is 
reaUy  capable,  the  connoisseur  should  see  his  "  Boar  Hunt  in 
the  Prado,"  in  the  National  Gallery,  a  work  which,  though 
injured  by  time  and  bad  cleaning,  has  been  pronounced  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  as  one  of  the  best 
In  the  collection. 

Salvator  Rosa  (born  1C15,  died  1673),  Guido  Reni  (born 
1575,  died  1C42),  and  Murillo  (born  1613,  died  16S5),  are 
each  well  represented  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery.  The  first 
by  two  fine  landscapes,  one  of  which,  from  the  collection  of 
the  Due  de  Praslin,  was  known  as  "  Ives  Augur es,"  or  "The 
Soothsayers."   It  is  a  very  fine  picture  of  bold  mountainous 


scenery,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  a  large  overhanging 
rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  known  by  the  sailors  as 
the  rock  of  Lisbon.  Guido  is  here  seen  to  perfection  in  an 
"  Assumption,"  after  the  manner  of,  and  almost  as  fine  as, 
that  famous  picture  of  Murillo'*  which  was  purchased  by 
Louis  Napoleon,  at  the  sale  of  Marshal  Soult's  pictures,  for 
£22,000.  This  beautiful  picture  was  purchased  by  the  Earl  of 
F.llc-smere  from  Messrs.  Smith  of  Bond-street,  into  whose 
possession  it  came  at  the  dispersion  of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor's 
collection  at  Earlstoke  in  1832.  By  the  latter  gentleman  it 
was  bought  of  M.  de  la  Haute,  who  purchased  it  in  Paris  of 
General  Sebastiani,  and  he  obtained  it  from  the  Cathedral  at 
Seville.  It*  pedigree,  therefore,  is  perfect.  The  pure,  beautiful, 
star- crowned  virgin,  surrounded  by  angels,  who  bear  her  up 
into  heaven,  was  never  more  simply  or  enchantingly  rendered. 
This  picture  is  a  perfect  gem,  and,  in  point  of  colour  and 
preservation,  is  far  before  the  *'  Venu*  Attired  by  the  Graces," 
by  the  same  master,  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  has  lately 
been  well  engraved  by  Mr.  U.  Watt.  The  Murillo  is  a 
recent  acquisition  by  the  Karl.  The  subject  is  the  parable 
of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.  It  is  a  fine,  spirited 
painting. 

Domenichino,  of  whom  there  are  five  examples  here,  and 
Guido,  were  the  most  celebrated  pupil*  and  followers  of  the 
Carracci  sch'  ol  of  paintings.  Nowhere,  says  Mrs.  Jameson, 
can  the  Carracci  stylo  be  so  well  studied  a*  in  the  Bridgewater 
Gallery.  And,  in  truth,  the  thirteen  specimen*  of  Ludovico 
and  Annibale  may  be  said  to  be  unapproachable  for  beauty 
and  perfect  preservation.  They  are  all  religious  subjects, 
altar-pieces,  except  the  Danae  of  the  latter  painter — a  fine 
painting,  eight  feet  by  five,  from  the  Orleans  collection. 

Seven  pictures  called  "The  Sacraments,"  painted  at  Rome  by 
Nicolo  Poussin  (born  1613,  died  1675)  for  M.  Chantelow, 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  right  wall  of  the  gallery.  They  are 
fine  specimens  of  the  Frenchman's  manner,  but  the  colours 
appear  to  havo  "gone  in,"  probably  from  some  peculiarity  in 
thtir  composition,  so  that  the  outline*  of  some  of  the  figure* 
can  acarccly  be  seen  through  the  darkness.  The  picture, 
called  "Penance,"  represent*  Mary  washing  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
and  i*  extremely  full  of  figure*  ;  and  that,  called  "Ordination," 
ahnw*  Our  Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  Peter.  They  are  very 
fine  compositions. 

Other  pictures— by  Correggio,  Paul  Veronese)  Emanuel  De 
Witt,  F.  MU16,  Palma  Vccchio,  Parmigiano,  Carlo  Cigniano, 
Valentin,  Schiavone two,  full  of  figures,  representing  n 
procession  in  front  of  St.  Peter"*,  and  the  interior  of  a  picture 
gallery,  by  Giovanni  Panini  (born  1691,  died  1758),  and  a  fine 
copy  of  Murillo,  by  Grimoux,  representing  the  Youthful 
Saviour  as  a  shepherd,  with  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  lamb  — 
the  original  of  which  is  in  the  National  Gallery — will  attract 
the  visitors'  attention. 

But  we  muat  hasten  into  the  inner  rooms,  which  are  devoted 
to  the  Flemish,  Dutch,  French,  and  English  schools.  Here 
are  so  many  fine  pictures  that  to  notice  a  tithe  of  them  would 
swell  our  sketch  to  too  great  a  length. 

There  is,  in  the  front  gallery,  a  Vandervelde,  which  ia  con- 
sidered by  rasny  the  most  famous  specimen  of  the  master.  It 
is  a  grand  sea  view,  with  stormy  weather,  and  a  rolling  sea. 
In  the  front  is  a  Dutch  packet  with  the  sea  breaking  over  her 
bows,  and  stretching  back  is  a  long  perspective  of  water, 
painted  with  great  truth  and  force.  In  the  Dutch  room,  in  so 
bad  a  light  as  only  to  be  seen,  and  that  imperfectly,  from  one 
point  of  view,  ia  a  companion  to  this  Vandervelde,  by  our 
countryman  Turner.  They  are  much  the  same  site,  and  the 
Englishman'*  picture  ia  painted  in  the  same  style  a*  the 
Dutchman's,  and  represent*  squally  weather,  rolling  sea,  grand 
distance,  fishing  boats  in  front.  Comparing  one  with  the 
other,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  i*  the  finest  picture.  They 
are  both  excellent 

We  must  not  conclude  without  a  brief  mention  of  Paul  de 
la  Roche's  celebrated  picture  of  Charles  I.  in  the  guard-house, 
which  represents  the  soldiers  insulting  the  unhappy  king  with 
their  coarse  jibes,  and  drinking  and  smoking.  It  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  gallery. 
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THE     DELUG  E,"     BY  P0US8IN. 


PocssiM  has,  in  this  celebrated  picture,  rendered  the  threat 
of  the  Almighty,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Oenrsi* ,  in  the  most 
■triking  form  of  which  it  is  capable.  The  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  are  broken  up.  The  waters  have  rushed  forth, 
hare  covered  the  plains,  and  are  rising  towards  the  mountain 
tops.  The  scene  is  half  hidden  by  a  haxy  damp  atmosphere, 
a  gTeat  waste  of  waters  has  blotted  out  green  fields  and 
pleasant  valleys,  towns  and  citirs,  and  all  that  made  earth 
beautiful ;  and  have  surprised  men  eating  and  drinking  and 
making  merry.  All  that  is  yet  living  is  to  be  found  on  the 
summits  of  the  hills,  but  the  mist  and  opaqueness  of  the 
clouds  tell  but  too  clearly  that  this  last  refuge  will  also  soon 
be  destrojed. 


the  waters  are  at  the  very  moment  crumbling  them  away 
beneath  his  feet.  Death  stares  them  in  the  face  whichever 
way  they  look. 

Poussin  knows  how  both  to  sympathise  uid  furnish  food 
for  thought.  In  reproducing  these  terrible  scenes,  he  at  oner 
recalls  their  origin  and  surrounds  them  with  an  air  of  religious 
grandeur.  In  the  foreground  of  the  picture  upon  a  bare  rock, 
he  shows  us  the  serpent  crawling  from  the  rising  water*,  and 
thus  connects  the  memory  of  Adam's  fall  with  the  calamity 
which  is  engulphing  the  world.  lie  seems  to  struggle  against 
impending  death,  and  to  be  resolved  to  perish  only  with  the 
last  of  the  race  which  he  has  ruined  and  betrayed. 

In  reference  to  this,  St.  Pierre  tells  an  interesting  anecdote 


Till  D1LC0I.     FBOM  A  r-AIKTIKO  HY  rOVHMh. 


In  the  midst  of  this  wide-spread  desolation  man  appears 
standing  at  bay  with  death.  The  painter  has,  with  admirable 
skill,  detailed  the  universal  disaster  which  has  befallen  the 
species,  and,  still  more,  has  represented  the  different  stages  of 
it  without  doing  any  violence  to  the  general  unity  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole  composition.  In  the  prow  of  the  boat 
which  has  been  upset,  an  old  man,  standing  up  and  in  view  of 
impending  death,  makes  a  last  sppeal  to  heaven,  while  his 
younger  and  more  vigorous  companion  seems  still  disposed  to 
struggle  against  fate.  Another  boat  is  just  touching  the  land, 
impelled  by  a  pole  which  a  man  pushes  in  the  stein.  Another 
on  the  bank  is  leaning  over  to  lay  hold  of  his  child,  which  his 
wife  hands  up  to  him,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  all  find 
shelter  from  the  torrents  upon  the  rocks  behind  him,  though 


of  Jean  Jacques  Kousseau.  "  One  day,"  says  he,  "  when  we 
were  speaking  of  Poussin'a  '  Deluge,'  Kousseau  sought  to  fix 
my  attention  upon  the  serpent  creeping  up  the  rock  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  water,  with  which  the  earth  was 
everywhere  covered.  After  having  heard  what  he  had  to  say, 
I  replied,  1  It  seems  to  mc  that  in  this  sublime  painting  there 
is  a  still  more  striking  feature— the  infant  which  the  mother 
is  handing  to  its  father  upon  the  rock  ;  the  child  aids  their 
iir-j-.s  with  its  little  legs.  The  spiiit  is  struck  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  crimes  and  follies  of  earth,  by  the  spectacle  of  inno- 
cence, subjected  to  the  same  law  as  crime,  and  of  maternal 
love  more  powerful  than  the  love  of  life.'  He  then  said  to  me, 
'  Oh,  yes— it's  the  child,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it's  ths 
child  which  forms  the  principal  object.'  " 
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DO'N  DIEGO  VELASQUEZ . 


-•  ^^^^^ 

^  it 


0x8  day,  as  Vehisquex  had  just  ftnishcj  the  portrait  of  the 
Grand  Admiral  <if  Ca*tilr,  Don  Adrian  Pulido  Fareja,  Philip 
I V.  entered  the  »tudio  of  hi*  principal  painter,  and,  perceiving 
the  admiral's  portrait,  addressed  it  in  the  following  term*  : 
"  What  arc  you  doing  there?  Is  it  thus  that  you  execute  my 
i  r    I*  it  not  to  you  that  I  have  confided  the  honour  of 


my  flag?"  The  fact  is,  that  on  entering  the  dimly-lighted 
room,  the  monarch  at  first  supposed  tho  portrait  to  be  the 
admiral  himself;  perceiving  his  mistake,  however,  he  turned 
towards  Velasquez  and  said :  "  My  son,  you  completely 
deceived  me."  •    This  was,  without  the  slightest  doubt,  the 

•  "Os  asseguro  que  m<?  enirane ."    l'alomino  Vcla.ro,  "  Lm 

Vida«  de  lo<  Pintores  E-panoles,"  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  "  Museo 
pictorico  y  E»cala  optica."    Madrid,  1724. 

Vol..  t 


most  flattering  tribute  which  cuuld  be  paid  to  the  geniua  of 
Velasquez,  a  genius  of  u  high  and  haughty  order,  which 
looked  upon  puinting  only  as  a  means  of  recommencing  the 
task  of  creation. 

Don  Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva  y  Velasquez  was,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Spanish  writers.  bom  at  Seville  in 
1599,  and  not  in  1 .50 4.  as  so  many  of  his  biographers  havo 
stated.  His  family,  which  was  noble,  and,  indeed,  claimed  to 
be  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Alba  Longa,  was 
originally  Portuguese,  but,  being  reduced  by  adverse  circum- 
stances, left  Portugal  and  established  itself  in  Spain.  His 
father  and  mother  wcte  far  from  being  rich  ;  they  were  not 
able  to  give  their  son  wealth,  but  they  resolved  that  he  should, 
at  least,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  and  they 
accordingly  placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  most  learned 
preceptors.  During  his  literary  studies,  Velasquez  evinced 
great  talent  for  drawing,  and  his  parents  determined  that  he 
should  follow  the  bent  of  hi*  inclination.  His  first  master  was 
Francesco  Herrcra,  commonly  surnamed  Th»  Old,  a  man  of 
horrible  temper  and  indomitable  roughness  of  behaviour,  who 
had  formed  for  himnelf  a  style  of  painting  in  harmony  with  his 
natural  character.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Cararnggio,  and 
possessed  thut  artist's  sombre  humour,  as  well  as  his  savage 
boldness  and  spirited  touch.  Put  he  treated  his  pupils  and  his 
family  in  the  saino  fashion  that  he  painted  his  pictures,— that 
is  to  say,  with  a  sort  of  savage  fury.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  estranged  every  one  from  him  ;  and  Velasquex  was 
soon  obliged  to  quit  the  school  of  a  master  who  was  abandoned 
by  even  his  own  cliildrcn.  Velasquez's  stay  with  Herrera  the 
Old  was,  however,  of  use  to  him.  He  contracted  a  taste  for  a 
free,  energetic,  and  spirited  style  of  execution,  which  formed 
a  favourable  contrast  with  the  timid  manner  of  the  former 
painters  of  Andalusia !  and,  by  dint  of  seeing  his  master 
succeed  through  his  audacity,  he  accustomed  himself  to  a 
mode  of  painting  that  was  full  of  freedom  and  vigour. 

At  this  period  there  lived  at  Seville  a  fellow-disciple  of 
Herrera  the  Old,  namely,  Francesco  Paeheco,  who  was  aa  quiet 
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wid  moderate  as  Herrera  was  impetuous.  On  quitting  the 
•tudio  of  1  [errors  for  that  of  Pachcco,  Velasquez  found  in  hi* 
second  muter  not  only  a  good  painter,  especially  in  fresco, 
but  also  a  cleTPT  author  and  a  poet,  whose  house,  say*  Palo- 
mino, was  the  golden  prison  of  painting,— el  cartel  dorado  del 
Arte,  Around  him  used  to  he  collected  all  the  literary  cele- 
brities that  inhubited  Seville,  or  merely  passed  through  it, 
and,  among  others,  Herrera,  The  Divine,  author  of  a  treatise 
on  painting  ;  Francesco  Qucvcdo  do  Villegas,  an  ingenious 
poet ;  and  the  immortal  author  of  "  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Maneha,"  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  How  charming  is 
the  history  of  urt !  [t  is  she  who  raises  certain  portions  of  the 
hangings  which  the  political  historian  has  never  touched ;  it 
is  she  who  introduces  us  unexpectedly  through  a  secret  door 
into  the  abodes  of  painters,  showing  us  personage*  whom  we 
never  expected  to  meet,  and  -who  have  come  there  to  spend 
the  plcasantcst  hours  of  life,  namely,  those  that  are  passed 
among  philosophers,  artists,  and  dreamers.  What  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  for  a  young  painter  to  grow  up  in  the  company  of 
such  men,  and  to  benefit  his  mind  with  the  rich  treasures  of 
tVeir  conversation !  We  can  easily  imagine  that  in  this  studio, 
where  two  ardent  young  students,  Alon/b  Cano  and  Velas- 
quez, might  be  seen  at  work,  the  days  must  have  glided  very 
quickly  by,  and  that  every  moment  must  have  been  well 
filled  up,  either  while  l'acheoo  wu  drawing  the  portrait  of 
Cervantes  in  rod  and  black  chalks,*  or  the  portrait  waa 
inspiring  Quevedo  with  a  number  of  pleasing  verses,  or  lastly, 
while,  the  illustrious  novelist  was  recounting  the  prowess  of 
the  last  of  the  knights-errant,  or  opening  a  door  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  auditors  through  which  they  might  look  out  upon 
that  rugged  landscape  of  the  Sicrra-Morcna,  which  resembles 
no  other  in  the  world,  t 

Although,  from  the  portrait,  painted  by  himself,  it  might 
he  supposed  that  Velasquez  was  a  man  of  violent  temper, 
he  was,  on  the  contrary,  sociable  and  mild.  Pachcco,  seeing 
him  already  so  skilful,  and  so  attentive  to  the  noble  conversa- 
tion of  his  visitors,  took  a  particular  liking  to  hiin.  He  showed 
him  all  the  pictures  wh-'ch  at  that  period  were  »tnt  to  Seville 
from  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  and  even  the  I*w  Countries, 
and  procured  for  him  permission  to  study  and  copy  them. 
Hut  none  of  these  numerous  works  possessed  the  same  charm 
for  Velasquez  as  the  pictures  of  his  compatriot  Luis  Tristan 
dc  Toledo,  whom  he  admired  for  his  fine  colouring  and  vivid 
conception.  This  was,  without  a  doubt,  because  these  quali- 
ties agreed  best  with  his  own  peculiar  ideas  ;  for,  as  a  general 
rule,  what  artists  admire  in  others  is  a  portion  of  themselves. 
I:  is,  however,  a  remarkuble  fact,  that  Velasquez,  thereby 
proving  that  he  was  a  painter  born,  had  succeeded  in  appre- 
ciating his  two  masters  at  thr  ir  proper  value,  and  appropriat- 
ing  what  struck  him  as  the  best  points  in  each  of  them.  Ho 
detested  the  natural  savagenc**  of  Herrera  the  Old,  hut  he 
borrowed  his  vigorous  and  bold  style  ;  he  admired  Paeheeo's 
cultivated  taste,  but  he  could  not  adopt  that  learned  pro- 
fessor's chastened  and  quiet  manner ;  so  that  he  formed  his 
palette  from  the  one  and  his  mind  from  the  other.  It  was  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  double  course  of  education,  when  ho 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  that  Velasquez  married  his 
master's  daughter,  Dona  Joanna,  as  Pachcco  has  told  us  in 
his  "  Treatise  on  Painting."  J 

As  we  all  know,  the  ideal  was  neveT  the  domain  of  the 
Spanish  painters.  By  ideal  we  mean  the  grand  style.  The  lot 
of  this  vigorous  school  was  to  express  passion,  to  seize  on 
reality,  and  represent  subjects  palpitating  with  life.  In  this 
sense  Don  Diego  Velasquez  was  the  most  Spanish  painter  of 
all  the  painters  of  Spain.  He  must  be  followed  and  observed 
step  by  step,  in  the  path  conducting  to  that  kind  of  perfection 
which  he  was  destined  to  attain.    His  favourite  master,  that 

•  Quillkt.  "  Dictionnaire  den  Pcintres  Espagnoli,"  1816. 

t  See  th,>  life  of  Francesco  Pachcco,  in  Quillict's  "  Diction- 
nairc."  Th;«  work  i»  a  useful  compilation  from  Palomino,  Ccan 
Itcrmudcz,  and  the  bc«t  Spanish  hooks  on  painting. 

X  "  El  Arto  de  la  Piatun,  su  Ant^gucda  l  y  Grandcsas."  En 
Sevilla,  ion. 


master  whom  he  placed  above  Pachcco  and  Herrera  the  Old, 
was  nature.  He  consulted  nature  every  moment  of  the  day. 
His  first  sketches  were  taken  from  everyday  life,  and  repre- 
sented the  personages  he  met  in  the  streets  and  paxada*  of  his 
native  city.  They  are  peculiarly  valuable  for  the  true  picture 
they  afford  us  of  the  manners  and  characteristics  of  the  lower 
classes  in  Spain  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  They  also 
exhibit  a  great  luxurLancy  of  still  life.  When  his  friends 
reproached  him  with  not  selecting  higher  subjects,  Velasquez 
was  accustomed  to  reply,  that  the  foundation  of  his  art  must 
be  strength ;  delicacy  might  follow  afterwards  as  the  super- 
structure. In  these  first  productions  of  his  pencil  he  coloured 
in  the  style  of  Caravaggio,  but  he  altered  his  style  after  having 
seen  some  pictures  by  Lanfranc,  Guido,  and  Pomeraneio.  His 
model  for  heads  was  Domenico,  surnamed  el  Grtco,  a  most 
strange  and  extravagant  artist,  who  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  he  was,  but  from  an  absurd  apprehension  of  being 
taken  for  a  copyist  of  Titian,  under  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
studied.  But  Velasquez  never  copied  Domenico  servilely, 
observing,  that  "  what  this  master  did  well  was  the  best  of  all 
things,  and  that  what  he  did  ill  was  bad  in  the  extreme." 
He  had  taken  into  his  service  a  young  peasant,  who  never  left 
him.*  He  used  to  study  his  slightest  gestures,  and  place  his 
body  in  a  thousand  different  positions,  carefully  noting  in  his 
physiognomy  the  expressions  of  gaiety  or  sadness,  of  attention 
or  indifference,  of  pleasure  or  fear,  produced  by  the  event?  of 
everyday  .life.  There  was,  in  a  word,  no  nice  delicacy,  no 
difficulty  of  drawing,  no  case  of  foreshortening  that  he  avoided. 
In  this  manner  did  he  study  humanity  in  one  man,  and  endea- 
vour to  seize  in  this  model,  always  the  same  and  yet  always 
changing,  not  only  the  trace  of  the  ordinary  emotions  of  the 
soul,  but  every  advantage  which  painting  can  derive  from  the 
different  attitudes  of  the  human  body.  He  studied  upon  this 
peasant's  face  the  furrows  caused  by  smiles  as  well  as  those 
produced  by  tears— furrows  which,  according  to  the  remark  of 
a  certain  philosopher,  serve  to  express  joy  as  well  as  grief. 
Nor,  while  Velasquez  was  thus  indefatigable  in  the  actual  use 
of  his  pencil,  did  he  neglect  the  theoretical  part  of  his  art,  but 
mad  every  author  of  credit  who  could  form  his  judgment  or 
expand  his  mind. 

So  gTcat  was  the  confidence  of  Velasquez  in  the  rich  variety 
of  nature,  that  whenever  he  drew  upon  her  inexhaustible 
treasury,  he  almost  invariably  did  so  at  hazard,  being  very 
certain  that  he  should  everywhere  meet  with  beauty,  and  that 
he  should  be  able  to  represent  it  to  others.  Setting  out  from 
this  principle,  he,  at  first,  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  a 
scrupulous  imitation  of  the  form  and  tone  of  every  object, 
finishing  each  portion  of  it  with  the  same  care,  and  imparting 
to  it  all  the  vigour  which  ho  thought  ho  saw  in  it.  Is  it  not 
to  this  that  naturalism  must  inevitably  lead  its  votaries,  at 
least  at  the  commencement  r  If  wc  consider  art  as  a  mere 
counter-impress  of  nature,  everything  in  the  latter  immediately 
enchants  us.  Exclusively  absorbed  by  the  wish  to  render 
our  copy  a  faithful  one,  we  attach  the  same  importance  to  the 
accessories  as  to  tho  principal  parts  ;  taking  each  detail  sepa- 
rately, we  begin  by  working  on  it  with  passion  and  energy, 
without  consenting  to  sacrifice  a  single  one.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  tho  various  plans,  which  wc  should  have  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  are  all  confounded  together,  the 
relative  value  of  the  tones  escapes  us,  and,  from  our  very 
desire  to  obtain  accent  and  relief  everywhere,  we  inevitably 
become  harsh.  This  is  exactly  what  happened  to  Velasquez 
in  the  first  trial  of  strength  that  he  made  with  nature.  His 
celebrated  picture  of  "  The  Water  Carrier  of  Seville"  (p.  116) 
belongs  to  this  style.  The  truthfulness  of  this  picture  is, 
however,  so  striking  that  it  actually  causes  the  spectator's 
throat  to  feel  parched,  for  he  beholds  a  man  of  the  lower 
classes  drinking  so  eagerly  and  with  such  evident  enjoyment 
out  of  the  water-carrier's  jug,  that  he  himself  would  willingly 
suffer  thirst  for  a  long  time  in  order  to  revel  in  the  pleasure  of 

Le  nerria  dc  modeht  cn  diverts'  aciones  y  poxturas,  ya 
Ilnrando,  ya  riendo  .  .  .  ice."  Pachcco,  "  El  Arte  de  la  Pintura." 
En  Sevilla,  1610. 
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quenching  it  in  a  similar  manner.  An  "  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,"  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Count  de  l'Aguila, 
and  the  same  which  formerly  made  so  magnificent  nn  appearance 
in  the  Spanish  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  must  have  been 
executed  at  the  same  period  of  rigorous  imitation,  as  well  as 
the  familiar  scenes  and  interiors  which  Velasquez  painted  in 
the  style  of  David  Tcniers ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  piece  of 
Bacchanalian  buffoonery  known  by  the  name  of  "  Los  Bcbe- 
dorcs,"  or  "  The  Drinkers  "  (p.  125).  This  picture  represents 
the  reception  of  a  new  member  in  a  sort  of  low  masonic  lodge, 
where  a  drunken  fat  president,  with  a  polished  skin,  almost 
naked,  and  crowned  with  vine  leaves,  is  initiating  the  novice 
into  the  mysteries  of  gourmandising  and  generous  wine,  while, 
ranged  around  the  cask  on  which  the  jolly- faced  monarch  sits 
enthroned,  five  or  six  other  rascals  in  rags  are  filling  and 
emptying  their  cups,  or  laughing  boisterously,  in  a  manner 
which  is  supremely  trivial  it  is  true,  but  which  is  also  so 
hearty,  frank,  and  catching,  that  it  almost  makes  tlie  spec- 
tator  wish  to  join  in  it,  just  as  the  "  Water  Carrier"  inspires 
him  with  a  desire  to  drink. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1622,  Pachcco's  son-in-law  set  out 
from  Seville  to  Madrid,  where  the  canon  Fonseca,  his  fellow- 
townsman,  who  held  a  situation  in  the  palace,  procured  him 
the  means  of  visiting  the  galleries  of  the  Prado  and  the 
Escurial,  and  of  seeing  and  copying  there  whatever  he  chose. 
Being  anxious  to  patronise  a  young  man  whose  high  destiny 
he  foresaw,  Juan  de  Fonseca  busied  himself  in  procuring 
Velasquez  more  powerful  patrons  than  he  himself  was,  and 
succeeded  so  well  that  the  painter,  who  had  been  recalled  to 
Seville,  received  there,  together  with  fifty  gold  ducats,  a  letter 
from  the  Count-Duke  d'Olivares,  Minister  of  State,  and 
favourite  of  Philip  IV.,  inviting  him  to  set  out  once  more 
for  Madrid.  This  time,  Pacheco  accompanied  Velasquez,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  to  be  a  witness  of  his  son-in-law's  glory. 
All  that  was  necessary  to  enable  Velasquez  to  assume  his 
proper  rank  was,  that  he  should  paint  and  exhibit  his  works. 
The  canon  Fonseca,  who  had  received  the  artist  in  his  own 
house,  asked  him  to  paint  his  portrait,  and  hardly  was  it 
completed  ere  he  hastened  to  the  palace,  where  he  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  king  and  the  courtiers  liis  protege's  produc- 
tion—a  sterling,  highly -coloured  work,  full  of  life,  in  which 
the  canon's  head  seemed  to  be  reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  The 
very  same  day  Velasquez  was  admitted  at  court,  and  Philip  IV. 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  his  own  portrait  taken  by  so  great  an 
artist.  To  obtain  the  favours  of  fortune,  the  Spanish  painter 
had  done  violence  to  her. 

Attacking  boldly  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the 
painter's  art,  Velasquez  represented  the  King  of  Spain  encased 
in  armour,  and  mounted  On  a  magnificent  charger,  that  he 
had  to  depict  rearing  up  in  the  air,  in  the  midst  of  an  appa- 
rently boundless  landscape.  His  success  was  marvellous. 
He  received  permission  to  exhibit  the  picture  in  a  public 
street  of  the  city,  near  the  steps  of  San  Felipe.  The  court 
was  in  ecstasies  with  it,  and  the  poets  celebrated  it  in  com- 
mendatory verses.  "  In  spito  of  his  bold  neglect  of  all  the 
artificial  resources  of  the  art,"  says  Monsieur  Louis  Viardot,* 
"has  not  Velasquez  attained  the  utmost  possible  limits  of 
illusion  ?  Has  he  not  placed  upon  the  canvas  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  life  •  How  perfectly  natural  is  the  posture  and 
accordance  of  the  limbs,  as  well  as  the  general  appearance  of 
the  body  ?  Is  not  the  hair  agitated  by  the  wind  r  Docs  not 
the  blood  circulate  underneath  the  white  and  living  flesh  ? 
Are  not  the  eyes  gifted  with  sight  >  Is  not  the  mouth  about 
to  open  and  speak  ?" 

Meanwhile  the  rare  talent  possessed  by  Velasquez  had  in- 
creased. The  scrupulous  exactitude  which  he  had  at  first 
preserved  in  his  imitations  hud  led  him  to  adopt  a  style  which, 
as  we  have  said,  was  not  free  from  dryness.  He  corrected 
this,  however,  from  remarking  that  distance  renders  the  forms 
of  all  object*  undecided,  and  alters  their  appearance.  His 
touch  became  more  easy  and  anherial,  and  he  imitated  nature 
not  as  she  is,  but  as  she  appears  to  be. 

•  Le»  Musta  d'Espagnc,  d'Anglctcrrc  ct  dc  Belgique.  Pari., 
Paulin,  1W3. 


Having  been  created  painter  to  his  majesty,  pintvr  de  mmara, 
Velasquez  was  overwhelmed  with  presents  and  gold  ducats. 
Great  things  were  now  expected  from  him,  and  Velasquez 
determined  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  admirers  by  producing 
some  grand  work,  which  should  stamp  him  at  once  as  one  of 
the  first  artist*  in  Spain.  His  competitors  for  public  favour, 
Caxcs,  Carduchio,  and  Nardi,  had  each  painted  the  "  Expul- 
sion of  the  Moors  from  Spain."  Velasquez  selected  the  same 
subject.  This  was  a  bold  step,  but  the  success  fully  proved 
that  Velasquez  had  not  mistaken  his  powers.  He  completely 
distanced  his  rivals,  and  the  king's  delight  was  so  great,  that 
ho  increased  his  stipend,  and  made  him  usher  of  the  royal 
chamber.  In  this  picture,  Spain  is  represented  as  a  noble 
matron,  in  Roman  armour,  standing  near  a  portion  of  a  stately 
edifice.  At  her  feet  is  this  inscription  :  —  "  Philippo  HI., 
Hispan.  Ilegi  Cathal.  Begum  picntis&imo,  Belgico,  Germ. 
Afric.  pacis  ct  justitiu?  cultori.  publico.-  quietis  aasertori,  ob 
eliminates  fclicites  Mauroa  Philippus  IV.  robore  ae  virtute 
magnus,  in  maguis  maximus,  animo  ad  majsra  nato  propter 
antiq.  tanti  parentis  et  pictatis  observantisque  ergo  troponin 
hoc  crigit,  anno  1627."  Besides  this  inscription,  there  is  also 
the  following  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  :  — "  Didacus 
Velasquez  HUpalensis  Philip  IV.  Kegis  Hispan.  pietor  ipsius 
jussu  fecit,  anno  1627."  Philip  IV.  was  not  a  great  king, 
although  he  every  day  heard  himself  compared  to  the  sun ; 
but  he  cherished  literature  and  painting,  the  former  in  the 
person  of  an  illuitriou*  poet,  Caldcron,  and  the  latter  in  tliat 
of  an  excellent  painter,  Velasquez.  Both  of  these  great  men 
were  admitted  into  the  royal  intimacy,  and  were,  so  to  say, 
regular  visitors  at  the  palace.  They  were  members  of  the 
King's  household,  and  honoured  him  with  their  friendship. 
In  their  company  he  forgot  the  gradual  dismemberment  of  the 
monarchy  of  Charles  V.  ;  and  when  this  nonchalant  prince 
received  the  news  that  he  had  lost  Portugal,  that  he  had  lost 
Itoussillon,  or  that  he  had  lost  Flanders,  he  wus  found  listening 
to  some  charming  comedy,  dc  c>ipc  ct  d'ipte,  or  leaning  on  the 
shoulder  of  Velasquez,  and  immersed  in  the  contemplation  of 
some  landscape  that  represented  the  vast  and  verdant  plains 
of  hi»  kingdom. 

Velasquez  was  no  landscape  -painter  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Dutch  artists  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  not  elaborate  like  Karcl 
Dujardin,  careful  in  the  nice  details  of  the  ground  like 
Wynants,  finished  like  Van  de  Velde,  or  pleasing  like  Poelem- 
bourg;  he  painted  landscapes  with  a  rough  freedom  of  touch, 
and  treated  them  in  that  broad  summary  manner  which 
appears  natural  to  historical  painters,  and  which  was  that 
followed  by  Kubens.  In  the  works  of  the  Spanish  artist,  it  is 
not  the  landscape  itself  which  forms  the  principal  object ;  it 
merely  serves  as  a  ground  for  the  animated  episodes  which  the 
artist  has  imagined  with  the  intention  of  bringing  them  out  in 
strong  relief.  The  "  View  of  the  Prado  "  is  made  subservient 
to  a  boar-hunt,  in  which  the  niovemtnt  of  the  dogs,  the 
horses,  and  the  huntsmen,  interests  us  quite  as  much  as  the 
savage  character  of  the  site,  and  the  aspect  cf  the  wood.  The 
"  View  of  Aranjuez  "  represents  a  gravelled  avenue,  celebrated 
in  Spain  under  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Walk  {la  C'a'lc  de  hi 
lltyna),  and  seems  merely  a  pretext  for  introducing  to  us  a 
promenade  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  in  company  with  the 
most  accomplished  cavaliers  of  the  day,  under  the  shady 
foliage  of  an  earthly  paradise.  As  regards  the  execution, 
these  landscapes,  which,  like  uaost  of  the  best  works  of  Velas- 
quez, belong  to  the  Muwo  del  ]{<  >/,  are  painted  in  a  bold  rough 
manner,  and  must  be  viewed  from  a  distance.  If  we  examine 
them  nearly,  we  shall  be  shocked  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
touch,  the  crudity  with  which  certain  objpets  are  brought 
together,  and  the  vogue  manner  in  which  the  trees,  ground, 
and  sky,  arc  massed,  and,  apparently,  confounded  ;  but  let  us 
contemplate  these  pictures  from  a  distance,  and  all  this  con- 
fusion ceases,  all  the  various  objects  harmonise  v«iih  one 
another,  each  element  in  the  painting  assume*  it*  proper  place, 
each  tone  its  proper  value  ;  the  light  shines  forth,  und  nature 
and  life  appear  before  us  with  alt  the  force  of  truth.  To  such 
a  degree  is  the  illusion  carried,  that  we  are  tempted  to  draw- 
near  once  again  in  order  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  an  effect 
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combined  with  such  artistic  skill,  and  obtained  with  such 
certainty. 

We  think  we  have  discovered  the  secret  of  treating  painting 
in  this  cavalier  fashion,  and  why  Velasque*  succeeded  so  mar- 
vellously in  it.  He  had  commenced  by  painting  objects  in  the 
order  they  presented  themselves  to  his  view  :  birds,  rish,  fruit, 
ftula*,  ai  ts,  p*cet,  y  eouit  inanimadat  par  rl  natural,  says  Cean 
Bermudcz,"  and  nothing  is  more  capable  of  forming  or  per- 
fecting acolourint  than  the  severe  study  of  what  is  called  still 


fascinate  it.  The  eye  of  a  painter  making  the  round  of  a 
calville,  for  instance,  would  find  pleasure  in  remarking  the 
fine  gradations  which  would  lend  him  from  a  po'c-yellow  to  a 
carnation.  The  goldfinch,  again,  with  iu  red  head  and  gold- 
tipped  wings,  presents  the  artist  with  a  whole  system  of 
colouring.  By  imitating  nature,  and  bringing  together  those 
colours  alone  which  he  felt  were  related  to  each  other,  Veloa- 
qucz  avoided  the  necessity  of  blending  them.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  preserve  their  solidity  and  freshness,  because, 
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life.  By  a  course  of  study  ot  this  description  we  may  pene- 
trate some  of  the  mysteries  of  creation,  and  learn  some  of  the 
rules  which  govern  its  harmonious  natural  arrangements. 
The  first  objects  taken  at  hazard,  the  stone  on  the  high  road  or 
the  wild  flower  of  the  fields,  contain  in  themselves  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  alliance  and  the  opposition  of  tones.  Their 
'  contrast  serves  to  excite  our  attention,  and  their  harmony  to 


*  Dimunario  de  los  mat  illu«trc«  Profeuorvs 
Madrid,  1800. 


.  &c.  vol  vi. 


knowing  *that  he  could  not  possibly  offend  the  eye  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  such  colours  as  harmonised  naturally  with 
each  other,  he  applied  ihem  boldly  and  surely,  exactly  where 
they  were  wanted,  and  thus  was  not  under  the  necessity  of 
working  them  up. 

Meanwhile  the  news  was  spread  about  the  Spanish  court, 
that  a  celebrated  painter,  Peter  Paul  Rubens  by  name,  had 
just  arrived  in  Madrid.  Rubens  was  the  bearer  of  certain 
official  presents  from  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  An  hour  was 
appointed  for  his  introduction  to  Philip  IV.  ;  and  what  hap- 
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pened  ?  The  officer  whom  he  meet*  at  the  door  of  the  king's 
apartment,  the  king  s  intimate  friend  who  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  introducing  him,  ia  no  other  than  Velasquea  !  •  The 
day  that  theae  two  great  painters  beheld  each  other,  for  the 
ftrat  time,  must  indeed  hare  been  a  happjr  one  for  them  ! 
How  comes  it  that  historians  have  mentioned  nothing  of  thia 
interview?  Ia  it  less  interesting  than  that  between  Philip 
IV.  and  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Iale  of  the  Conference  ?  Were 
not  theae  two  illustrious  princes,  wo  mean  Velasquez  and 
Rubens,  the  most  brilliant  impersonitication*  of  Sp«»ni»h  and 


native  origintlity,  or  of  a  spirit  of  nationality  more  easily 
recognised,  thin  Velasquea  and  Ruben*. 

However  this  may  be,  Velasquez,  with  the  permission  of 
the  king,  who  with  difficulty  parted  from  him,  embarked  at 
Barcelona  the  10th  August,  1629,  on  board  the  vessel  of  the 
Marquis  do  Spinola.t  Touching  at  Venice,  he  immediately 
hastened  to  visit  the  pictures  there.  Titian  appeared  to  him 
as  grand  as  Rubena  predicted  he  would.  Veronese  enchanted, 
and  Tintoretto  captivated  him.  He  copied  the  "  Calvary " 
and  the  *'  Communion  of  the  Apostles"  of  the  latter  spirited 


TUB  INTANT.     TRO*  A  FAINTING   BY  VELAGQCFZ. 


lemiah  art,  respectively  ?  Who  would  ever  have  believed 
it  ?  It  was  Rubena  who  inspired  the  painter  of  the  Spanish 
monarch  with  the  desire  to  see  Italy  ;  Rubens,  whom  neither 
the  ideal  school  of  Florence  nor  the  Sixtine  Chapel  had  been 
able  to  change ;  Rubens,  who  had  beheld  and  copied  the 
"  Last  Supper  "  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  with  the  eyes  and  the 
pencil  of  a  master  of  the  Flemish  school  ?  Never,  perhaps, 
did  nature  create  two  men  endowed  with  a  greater  degree  of 

•  Velasquez  then  held  the  po*t  of  gentleman-usher,  I  'yirr  lie 
Cam  'ixt.  At  a  later  period  he  was  created  chamberlain,  AfxxKntador. 


master,  with  the  intention  of  offering  the  two  paintings  to  his 
friend  Philip  IV.  At  Ferrara,  at  Bologna,  at  Rome,  Vela*- 
qucr.  everywhere  met  with  an  honourable  reception — thank*  to 
the  orders  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Olivares  to  all  the  representa- 
tives of  Spain  in  Italy.  Tic  pope.  Urban  VIII.,  lodged  the 
artist  in  the  Vatican,  and  ordered  the  key*  of  those  apart- 
m?nt*  which  contained  paintings  to  be  given  to  him.  J  Velas- 

t  Pacheco,  "  Arte  do  la  Pintura,  su  Antigucdad  y  Grandesas," 
libro  priinero,  p.  103. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  104. 
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que*  made  chalk  drawings  of  the  "  Last  Judgment,"  the 
"  Prophet*  and  Sybil*  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel,"  the?  "  School 
of  Athens,"  "  Parnwsus,"  and  the  "  Inccndio  del  Borgo." 
So  intense,  indeed,  wax  his  application  to  study,  10  incessant 
were  hU  endeavour*  to  improve  himself  in  hit  deeply-cherished 
art,  that  his  physical  powers  gave  way,  and  he  became  so  ill 
that  ho  was  obliged  to  more  to  a  more  airy  and  salubrious 
spot.  No  sooner  had  he  recovered,  however,  than  he  resumed 
his  former  course  of  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  antique,  every  moment  of  hi*  time  being  so  taken  up,  that 
he  had  scarcely  any  leisure  left  to  execute  two  original  com- 
position*,  "  Joseph's  Garment,"  one  of  his  most  famous 
pictures,  and  "  Vulcan's  Forge."  Doth  these  paintings  are 
chrftt-d  centre  in  their  way. 

We  say  "  in  their  way,"  becauso  there  are  certain  qualities 
which  we  must  not  look  for  in  Velasquct  j  these  are,  elevated 
style,  traditional  convention,  as  it  was  understood  by  Nicolas 
Foussin,  and  that  nobleness  in  the  choico  of  the  contour, 
which,  surpassing  mere  correctness,  actually  goes  so  far  as  to 
substitute  for  the  forma  presented  by  nature  the  refinements 
invented  by  genius  or  by  taste.  Velasques  never  pays,  save 
in  the  coin  of  Spain  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  reduces  the  heroes  and 
the  scones  of  tho  most  elevated  description  to  types  of  a 
kind  of  trivial  hnughtineat.  In  his  eyes,  the  gods  of  Olympus 
arc  merely  men,  and,  for  him,  a  man  is  the  first  comer, 
whether  ho  be  the  muleteer  who  passes  along  whistling  as  he 
goes,  or  yonder  beggar  majestically  draped  in  his  tattered 
cloak.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  rind  in  "  Vulcan's 
Forge "  that  slim  and  elegant  Apollo  whom  the  ancient 
sculptor  produced  from  the  marble,  radiant  with  grace,  beauty, 
and  youth,  and  gliding  lightly  over  the  ground  with  the  step 
of  a  god.  No— in  tho  picture  painted  by  Vela* quez,  I.atona's 
son,  when  he  comes  to  inform  Vulcan  of  the  infidelity  of 
Venus,  is  merely  a  young  blacksmith's  apprentice,  who  would 
be  very  much  surprijod  could  he  see  the  aureola  of  splendour 
•with  which  his  head  is  encircled.  In  spite  of  tho  laurel 
branch  which  crowns  this  apprentice,  disguised  as  the  God  of 
Art,  the  scene  is  one  of  the  most  common  description,  and 
takes  place  in  aomo  villnge  inn,  or,  we  may  say,  blacksmith's 
shed,  where  Velasques  once,  perhaps,  saw  the  mules  of  the 
Spanish  king  being  shod,  for,  most  assuredly,  neither  the 
shield  of  Achilles  nor  tho  armour  of ..Lucas  was  ever  forged  in 
such  a  place.  But,  on  tho  other  hand,  if  wc  once  accept  the 
vulgar  treatment  of  tho  subject,  what  an  assemblage  of  bril- 
liant qualities  must  we  not  acknowledge !  How  simple,  how 
forcible  is  the  expression,  both  in  the  pantomime  of  Vulcan, 
more  astonished  than  he  should  be  at  the  infidelity  of  Venus, 
as  well  us  in  the  nai'yo  looks  of  the  three  assistant  smiths, 
who  have  temporarily  interrupted  tho  measured  blows  of  their 
hammers,  and  left  the  anvil  to  repose  !  All  that  a  French 
painter  would  have  sought  in  poetic  inspiration,  Velasqucx 
seeks  in  simple  reality.  In  place  of  tho  contrast  of  the  two 
natures,  the  divine  and  the  human,  it  is  the  contrast  of  the 
two  lights,  the  fire  of  the  brazier  and  the  light  of  heaven. 
How  correct  is  tho  anatomy  of  those  superb  bodies  illumi- 
nated by  the  sun,  of  those  supple  and  nervous  arms,  so  well 
set  and  so  admirably  foreshortened  ?  Why  should  the  artist 
divorce  himself  from  nature,  when  he  can  espouse  her  with  so 
much  passion  and  when  she  is  so  fruitful  r 

Velasquez  returned  from  Italy  as  much  a  Spaniard,  as  much 
Velasquez  as  ever.  The  study  of  the  antique  had  not  elevated 
his  stylo  to  the  height  of  the  ideal.  His  destiny  was  to  reign 
exclusively  in  the  domain  of  reality.  If  he  did  not  posses* 
wings  to  soar  into  the  clouds  and  seize  there  the  expression  of 
superhuman  nature,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  those 
whose  feet  touch  the  earth.  From  its  strongly-marked 
character,  his  painting  became  sublime,  and  frequently,  when 
seeking  merely  truth,  he  found  poetry.  He  would  imhue  a 
simple  portrait  with  more  poetry  than  others  would  throw 
into  a  sacred  or  historical  composition.  But  then  what 
painter  ever  had  more  splendid  models  from  which  his  genius 
might  draw  inspiration  ?  The  models  copied  by  Velasquez 
were  not  of  that  heavy,  thick,  and  fleshy  nature  that  were  to 
be  found  in  the  painting-rooms  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 


painters,  but  specimens  of  Spanish  individuality,  exuberant 
with  life  and  passion,  and  full  of  courage,  devotion,  and 
pride.  When  he  was  placed  before  one  of  these  chivalrous 
beings,  whose  countenance  was  as  haughty  as  his  own,  his 
model' increased  in  importance  as  he  worked,  till  the  moment 
arrived  when  the  portrait  became  transformed  into  a  histori- 
cal picture  ! 

The  portrait  of  the  Count-Duke  of  Olivares,  his  patron,  is 
an  example  of  this.  Velasquez  represented  him  encased  in  a 
suit  of  armour  inlaid  with  gold,  with  a  hat  surmounted  by  a 
flowing  plume,  and  with  the  staff  of  n  commander  in  his  hand. 
He  is  mounted  on  an  Andalusian  chargtr  of  the  finest  breed, 
flying  to  the  fight,  while  his  face  appears  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion from  fatigue  and  tho  weight  of  his  arms.  In  the  back- 
ground we  perceive  tho  shock  of  two  bodies  of  cavalry 
meeting.  Never  was  any  one  more  successful  in  rendering  the 
movement  and  beauty  of  tho  horses  as  well  as  the  ardour  and 
truthfulness  of  action.  Palomino  Velasco,*  who  has  written 
with  such  care  the  lives  of  the  Spanish  painters,  is  unable  to 
repress  his  emotion  when  speaking  of  this  picture.  "  Wc 
see,"  he  says,  "  the  thick  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke  rolling 
before  our  eyes  ;  we  hear  tho  clash  of  weapons ;  we  arc 
present  at  the  carnage,  "t 

In  instances  like  this,  Velasquez  becomes  the  equal  of 
Titian  and  Vandyck.  No  one  is  better  acquainted  than  he  is 
with  the  build,  the  motions,  the  skeleton,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  horse.  Vandyck  has,  perhaps,  made  hi*  horses  more 
elegant,  but  Velasquez  has  succeeded  in  bringing  out  their 
various  muscles  more  prominently,  and  imbuing  them  with 
more  fins,  especially  their  beads,  which  possess  a  rare  amount 
of  nobleness  and  beauty.  Nothing  can  be  more  dignified  and 
more  manly  than  that  cavalier,  with  his  mustachios  twisted 
up,  who,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  spectator,  while 
his  horse  is  carrying  him  off  into  tho  midst  of  the  action,  is 
ordering  the  charge,  and  appears  to  command  not  only  in 
virtue  of  his  rank,  but  in  virtue  of  his  courage  as  welL  Was 
it  not  this  picture  which  inspired  the  French  painter  with  the 
idea  of  his  "  Capitaine  des  Guides  }"  Was  it  not  the  recol- 
lection of  the  heroic  picture  painted  by  Velasquez  which 
caused  Gericault  to  hit  upon  another  manner  of  becoming 
sublime  ? 

Wo  recollect  visiting,  in  1 83C,  the  gallery  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  since  King  of  Holland,  at  Brussels.  After  admiring 
•  great  number  of  ckeft-d'vurre,  and  among  others  an  asto- 
nishing landscape  by  Kubens,  in  which  tho  barking  of  the 
dogs  in  a  boar-hunt  was,  so  to  speak,  audible,  some  figures  by 
Perugino,  and  some  admirable  heads  by  Francisco  Penni, 
urnamed  //  Fattort,  we  were  introduced  into  an  empty  room, 
no  one  side  of  which  was  hung  the  "  Belle  Anversoise,"  by 
Vandyck,  and  the  portrait  of  a  Burgomaster  clad  in  black, 
and  wearing  a  tine  collar  with  small  plaits,  while,  on  the 
other  side,  were  suspended  the  portraits  of  the  Count-Duke 
d' Olivares  and  of  Philip  IV.  by  Velasquez.  Never  did  any 
pictures  produce  a  more  profound  sensation  on  any  young  and 
ardent  admirer  of  art.  Those  who  were  visiting  the  gallery 
with  us  having  gono  on,  wo  remained  alone  for  some 
moments  in  presence  of  these  four  full-length  figures  that 
stood  drawn  up  before  us.  The  gravity  of  their  fixed  expres- 
sions inspired  us  with  respect,  and  involuntarily  wc  assumed 
their  noble  attitude.  Wavering,  however,  between  these  two 
grand  painters,  and  dazzled  by  both,  we  felt  our  cnthusiosm 
pass  from  Vandyck  to  Velasquez,  and  from  Velasquez  to 
Vandyck,  while  each,  in  turn,  obtained  the  preference.  The 
skilful  and  rich  pencil  of  the  pupil  of  ltubcns  had  not  mare 
fascination  for  us  than  the  frank,  vigorous,  and  rober  style  of 
the  Spanish  painter.  The  one  caused  us  to  admire  Art, 
while  the  other  concealed  it,  and  showed  us  merely  Nature. 

Philip  IV.  had  awaited  the  return  of  Velasquez  with  impa- 
tience.  The  painter's  society  was  a  necessity  for  him,  for 

•  "  Muico  Pictorico  yEicila  Optica."    Madrid,  172-1. 

f  "  Pare  que  sc  vi  el  polvo,  ie  mira  el  humo,  »c  oye  el  estruendo, 
y  so  teme  el  cstrago."  "  Las  Vidas  dc  los  Pintorc*  Espanolcv," 
vol.  iii.  p.  333,  of  tho  "  Museo  Pictorico." 
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Velasquez  was  one  of  tho*e  intimate  friends' who  were  styled, 
in  the  language  of  the  court,  jirinidoi  dtl  Rry.  During  hi» 
atwence,  Philip  IV.  would  not  sit  to  any  other  painter, 
although  he  had  in  his  service  »uch  men  as  Caxes,  Carducho, 
and  Nardi.  Being  a  passionate  admirer  of  art,  and  delighted 
that  it  lay  in  his  power  to  discover,  at  all  hours,  its  naive 
manifestations,  its  various  stage*,  and  its  different  secrets,  the 
king  caused  a  painting-room  to  be  constructed  for  his  favourite 
in  the  gallery  del  Cierxo,  keeping  for  himself  a  second  key, 
with  the  right  of  entering  whent-vcr  he  chose,  of  surprising 
the  artist's  ideas  in  all  their  crudity,  and  of  amusing  himself 
by  following  the  development  of  each  thought,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  each  picture,  from  the  moment  that  it  appeared  only 
as  a  confused  and  shapeless  sketch,  until  it  had  received  the 
highest  finish  of  execution.  It  was  to  the  family  of  Philip  IV. 
that  Velasquez  first  devoted  himself  on  his  return.  He  painted, 
in  succession,  the  Infants  and  Infantas.  In  the  museum 
of  the  I«ouvre,  at  Paris,  before  the  heirs  of  the  ex-king,  Louis 
Philippe,  had  them  removed,  there  might  be  seen  some  speci- 
mens of  this  scries  of  paintings,  too  sincere  and  free  to  be  the 
work  of  a  courtier.  Mounted  upon  their  high  heels,  or  tied 
to  long  rapiers,  these  little  princely  personages,  no  higher 
han  their  spaniel,  presented  us  with  a  picture  of  quasi-royal 
solemnity,  which  was  not  without  its  charm,  namely,  that  of 
historical  truth. 

In  the  museum  at  Madrid  are  preserved  the  large  equestrian 
and  the  full-length  portraits  of  the  Infant  Don  Balthazar  Carlos. 
In  the  latter  (p.  120),  Velasquez  has  represented  him  holding 
his  carbine  in  his  hand  with  a  bold  dashing  air,  surrounded 
by  his  dogs,  with  his  small  hat  placed  knowingly  on  his  head, 
and  standing  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  undulating  landscapes 
which,  we  believe,  are  to  bo  found  nowhere  else  but  in  the  works 
of  Collantes ;  in  the  former,  he  has  depicted  him  on  an  Anda- 
lusian  horse,  which  seems  as  if  it  were  about  to  spring  out 
from  the  canvas  a*,  full  gallop.  Nothing  can  be  more  interest- 
ing than  this  embryo  cavalier,  with  his  large  black  eyes,  who 
is  seated  so  calmly,  so  naively,  and  so  much  at  liis  ease,  on  his 
fiery  sued,  with  his  legs  encased  in  large  leather  boots  as 
becomes  a  hunter  already  a  first-rate  adept  in  equitation.* 

Velasquez  attacks  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and 
reproduces  without  the  least  difficulty,  all  the  varied  effects  of 
nature  observed  at  hazard,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  light, 
from  the  intensity  of  a  mid- day  sun  to  the  most  transient  and 
doubtful  gleam.  Nothing  embarrasses,  nothing  ustonishes 
this  great  master,  as  long  as  there  is  no  question  of  idealising 
his  model.  It  is  as  easy  for  him  to  group  a  number  of  persons 
in  the  penumbra,  as  to  dash  off  a  single  individual  in  the 
midst  of  an  open  country.  If  he  happens  to  visit  a  manufac- 
tory of  tapestry,  where  he  sees  a  number  of  women  working 
half-naked,  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat,  in  a  light 
deadened  by  the  external  hangings,  he  will  be  struck  by  the 
charm  of  this  chioro-oscuro,  and  represent  the  spi:<ncrg,  "  Las 
Hilanderaa,"  carelessly  exposing  their  naked  forms  to  the 
half-light,  while  ladles  more  completely  dressed,  and  bargain- 
ing for  tapestry  that  is  ready  for  sale,  arc  merely  placed  there 
as  objects  which  the  painter  makes  use  of  to  exhibit  the 
miracles  which  his  incomparable  pencil  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, to  augment  the  illusion  of  the  perspective,  and  to 
affi  >rd  scope  for  the  effects  of  a  subdued  and  carefully-managed 
light.  Were  we  actually  to  go,  and,  through  some  secret 
opening,  look  into  the  interior  of  a  manufactory  of  this 
description — were  we  to  surprise  n  number  of  half-dressed 
workwomen,  listlessly  engaged  at  their  work,  while  the  mild 
daylight  is  caressing  their  shoulders,  which  appear  bathed  in 
the  warm  air  of  the  south —we  should  behold  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  very  fac-simile  of  the  Spanish  painter's  picture. 
This  was  felt  by  Raphael  Mengs,  who,  when  speaking  of  this 
particular  work,  and  of  the  portraits  painted  by  Velasquez, 
exclaims,  "  It  seems  as  if  his  hand  had  had  no  share  in  the 

•  The  amateur  may  obtain  an  idea  of  these  portraits  by  con- 
sulting the  "  Collection  litotrraficn  de  Cuadrn,  del  Key  dc  K»- 
pana."  Madrid,  1820,  vol.  i.  This  work  is  incomplete  in  the 
print-room  of  the  Bihliotheque  Nationale  at  Pari*. 


execution  of  his  paintings,  but  tliat  everything  about  them  was 
created  by  a  simple  act  of  volition."  t 

For  noine  time  Philip  I V.  had  entertained  the  project  of 
establishing  a  public  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Madrid;  but  to  do 
this  it  was  necessary  to  possess  some  models.  The  king  com- 
missioned Velasquez  to  travel  through  Italy,  and  to  select,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Spanish  Government,  whatever  might  strike  him 
as  worth  being  purchased.*  In  obedience  to  the  royal  com- 
mand, the  painter  left  Madrid  in  the  month  of  November,  1648, 
and  embarked  at  Malaga,  in  company  with  the  Duke  dc  Xaxera, 
who  was  charged  to  proceed  to  Trent  and  receive  the  Uucen 
Maria- Anne  of  Austria.  But  Velasquez  was  so  impatient  to 
revisit  Venice,  whither  he  was  attracted  by  his  old  recollections 
and  by  so  many  marvellous  colour  is  ts,  that  ho  would  not  await 
the  arrival  of  the  queen.  This  second  voyage  of  Velasquez  was 
one  which  proved  highly  beneficial  to  his  native  land.  Wlien- 
ever  he  heard  of  any  fine  pictures  to  be  sold,  he  bought  them 
for  the  king;  whenever  he  met  with  any  celebrated  fresco- 
painters,  such,  for  instance,  as  Colonna,  or  the  Metelli,  of  Bo- 
logna, he  represented  to  them  that  Spain  was  a  country  where 
they  would  find  a  glorious  and  profitable  field  for  the  exercise 
of  their  talent.  At  Florence,  Velasquez  feasted  his  eyes  on 
the  masterpieces  of  Andreas  del  Sartc,  and  at  Parma  on  those 
of  Correggio.  At  Modcna  he  was  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  the  duke,  who  remembered  that  when  he  was  at 
Madrid  he  had  once  aat  to  our  painter.  Fatigued,  however, 
with  the  honours  that  were  everywhere  paid  to  the  ageni  of 
Philip  IV.,  he  proceeded  incognito  to  Home,  and  thence  to 
Naples,  where  he  was  to  concert  measures  with  the  Viceroy, 
who  had  orders  to  supply  the  pintor  rfe  tnwiirfl  with  all  he 
required.  At  this  period,  Ribera  was  a  person  of  great 
importance  at  Naples  Velasquez  was  naturally  desirous  of 
meeting  Ids  illustrious  countryman.  He  was  able  really  and 
truly  to  admire  the  works  of  this  great  master,  being  made  to 
inspire  jealousy  in  others,  but  never  giving  way  to  it  himself. 

Velasquez  was  compelled,  however,  to  return  to  Home, 
where  the  Pope  Innocent  X.  received  him  in  a  most  magnifi- 
cent manner,  which  was  immediately  imitated  by  the  Cardinal, 
his  nephew,  and  the  rest  of  the  Sacred  College.  The  Cavalier 
Bernin,  TAlgarde,  and  Pictro  de  Cortona,  paid  the  Spanish 
artist  every  possible  mark  of  respect,  which  was  changed  into 
enthusiasm  as  soon  as  he  had  painted  the  pope's  portrait.  It 
was  one  of  the  prodigies  of  art,  and  its  success  was  most 
triumphant.  It  waJ  carried  with  great  pomp  in  procession, 
and  had  the  honour  of  being  crowned.  It  renewed  the 
illusion  formerly  produced  by  the  famous  portrait*  painted  by 
Raphael  and  Titian,  those  of  Leon  X.  and  Paul  Id.  respect- 
ively. That  priest  wijh  the  ruddy  face,  clad  in  a  red  camail, 
seated  in  a  red  arm-chair,  and  standing  out  from  the  red 
hangings,  was  in  reality  the  sovereign  pontiff  himself.  A  hem 
of  ermine  round  the  purple  cup,  and  a  few  touches  boldly 
dashed  in  on  the  luminous  points  of  the  nose,  the  cheek-bone, 
and  the  forehead,  had  been  sufficient  to  effect  this  surprising 
feat  of  artistic  strength,  and  imbue  the  picture  with  relief, 
roundness,  accent,  and  life.  The  Pope  presented  him  with  a 
medal,  and  the  academicians  of  Saint  Luke  elected  him  a 
member  of  their  body,  and  forwarded  his  diploma  after  him  to 
Spain. 

During  this  time,  Philip  IV.  was  suffering  impatiently  the 
absence  of  Velasquez.  He  missed  the  daily  presence  and 
conversation  of  the  artist,  for,  as  we  have  said,  he  liked  to  see 
him  at  work  in  the  silence  of  his  studio  of  the  Cierzo,  into 
which  he,  Philip,  could  alone  enter  at  all  hours,  as  Charles  V. 
used  to  do  into  that  of  Titian.  The  monarch's  uneasiness  was 
xemarked  by  a  courtier,  Don  Fernand  Ruiz  de  Contreras,  who 
wrote  to  Velasquez  on  the  subject.  Before  setting  out  to 
return  to  Madrid,  however,  the  intelligent  missionary  of  art 
remembered  that,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  journey,  he 
had  ordered  a  picture  of  each  of  the  twelve  best  painters  of 
Italy,  and  that  he  had  to  carry  back  with  him  to  Madrid  these 

f  Itaphacl  Mer>g«,  "  Description  ilea  prinripaux  Tableaux  qui 
sunt  dans  lc  I'aluis  du  Hoi,  it  Madrid."    Vol.  II.  of  his  works. 

;  UuilUt,  "  Uictionnaire  dc«  IVintrt*  LspiignoK"  p.  V  '>. 
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twelve  rivaPproductions.  Guido,  Domcnichinu,  Lanfranc, 
Joteph  d'Arpinas,  surnamed  Josepin,  rietro   de  Oortona, 


Joachim  Sandxat,  were  the  twelve  painters  to  whom  fame 
then  assigned  the  first  rank.    Is  it  not  a  curious  fact,  that  at 


THE   INI  VM    DON    HAL1IIA/AR   CAJ.LOS.      >  Host  A   lAIMl.Mi   IV  VlLAbUl'IZ. 


Ouercino,  Vslentin  Colombo,*  Andreas  Sacchi,  l'oussin,  the 
Chevalier    Mastimo  (Stanzioni),   lloruce   (Jentileschi,  and 

•  There  is  no  doubt  thai  this  artist,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
works  of  Bcrniudez  and  Palomino,  is  none  othel  than  Valentin  dc 
Coulommiers,  who,  us  we  know,  was  still  living  in  lOritl,  at  the 
period  wheu  Velasquez  liist  ti»itcd  Italy.    He  enjoyed  a  great 


the  prrsent  day  we  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  judgment 
pronounced  on  these  masters  by  the  Italians  of  their  own 

reputation  at  Rome.  Besides  this,  one  of  his  best  productions, 
"  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,"  w  hich  must  have  been  one  of 
the  twelve  pictures  brought  bark  by  Velasquez,  is  in  the  Museum 
at  Madrid. 
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time,  and  that  we  And  them  occupying  Very  nearly  the  same 
position  in  public  opinion  which  they  did  two  centuries  ago  ? 

The  war  which  Mazarin  was  then  waging  against  Spain 
prevented  Velasquez  from  traversing  France  and  visiting 
Paris.    He  re-crossed  the  sea  with  his  rich  store  of  statues. 


and  art,  and  with  the  king  of  Spain  at  his  side,  seventeen 
years  of  his  life  had  glided  so  quickly  by.  Possessing  a 
straightforward  character  :ind  an  honest  open  heart,  the  Anda- 
lusian  painter  was  not  one  of  those  courtiers  who  await  the 
signal  of  their  muster  before  they  dare  entertain  a  single 


Till  ISFAXT  DON  CAM. OS.     F MOM  A  PAINTINO   HV  VStAIQttM. 


butts,  and  pictures,  and  was  accompanied  by  Jerome  Ferrer, 
caster  in  hronze.  as  well  as  by  the  sculptor,  Dominic  de  llioja. 
Philip  rewarded  Velasquez  by  conferring  on  him  the  title  of 
Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  Palace,  Apotentador  Mayor;  his 
silary  was  increased  to  a  thousand  ducats  a  year,  and  he  once 
more  returned  to  that  studio  where,  in  company  with  nature 


thought.  The  Duke  d'Olivare*  having  fallen  into  disgrace, 
Velasquez  hastened  to  give  his  old  protector  fresh  proofs  of 
his  gratitude,  a  feeling  which  others  would  have  reckoned  it 
dangerous  to  manifest.  Velasquez  had  known  the  Marquis  de 
Spinola,  who  had  taken  him  on  board  his  vessel  when  he 
embarked  at  Barcelona.    Our  artist  consecrated  one  of  his 
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greatest  pictures  a  masterpiece,  to  the  glrry  of  the  illustrious 
commander.  "  The  Surrender  of  Breda,"  called  in  Spain  the 
"Picture  of  tli j  Lance*,"  represents  the  Marquis  landing  in 
front  of  hi*  troop*  to  receive,  with  all  the  gTace  and  dignity  of 
a  generous  conqueror,  the  key*  of  the  fortress  from  the  hands 
of  the  vanquished  general.  On  one  side  arc  drawn  up  the 
light-haired,  well-fed  Fleming*,  with  their  open,  ruddy 
countenances;  on  the  other  stand  the  grave,  pale,  bilious - 
looking  Spaniards,  slight  in  form,  but  with  a  natural  haugh- 
tiness peering  through  their  attitude.  Among  them,  under  a 
large  slouched  hat,  in  one  comer  of  the  picture,  may  be  seen 
a  noble  and  manly  fat  e,  which  is  that  of  Velasquez  himself. 
Between  the  two  armies  lie*  an  apparently  boundless  land- 
scape. We  appear  to  feci  the  very  breeze  that  fans  it ;  wc 
seem  as  if  we  could  step  in  it,  walk  in  it,  breathe  in  it ! 

The  only  poetry,  the  sole  Muse  acknowledged  by  Velasquez, 
was  Truth  !  He  never  troubles  himself  with  embellishing 
Nature,  he  lets  her  do  that  herself.  Whatever  crosses  hi* 
imagination  is  but  a  pert  of  his  recollections  ;  he  only  invents 
what  he  ha*  seen.  But  then,  what  an  eye  is  his  !  How  it 
embraces  every  object  both  in  its  fullest  extent  and  in  its 
minutest  details  !  How  he  penetrates  to  the  very  tore  of  ull 
things— how  he  touches  them  !  How  he  seises  the  positive, 
the  exact,  or  rather  the  apparent  tone  of  everything,  for  that 
is  the  only  correct  one  !  Nothing  escapes  his  piercing  reason 
and  his  unfailing  certainty  of  execution  !  He  measures  the 
distance  of  the  various  bodies  by  the  degree  of  intensity  alone 
which  is  given  to  the  colours  by  the  interposition  of  the 
ambient  air  !  Nothing  can  deceive  the  eye  of  Velasquez  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  he  who  deceives  that  of  everyone  else  ! 

On  traversing  the  Palace  of  Madrid,  the  visitor  will  meet 
Velasquez,  and  go  up  and  speak  to  him,  for  he  is  there  in 
person  standing  at  hi*  easel  painting  the  Infanta  Marie- 
Marguerite  of  Austria.  Decked  out  in  black  lace,  and  lost  in 
a  gown  of  light  silk,  which  bulges  out  at  the  bottom  like  a 
bell,  the  blonde  Infanta,  with  her  chubby  checks  .ind  round 
eye*,  is  in  the  act  of  taking  in  her  little  hand  a  little  cup  of 
Japan  china,  that  is,  doubtless  to  amuse  her,  offered  by  a 
maid  of  honour.  At  the  side  of  the  future  empress  arc  two 
dwarfs,  very  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  arm -chamber, 
Marie  Barbola  and  Nicolas  Pertusano.  The  latter,  who  is 
dressed  exactly  like  a  Knave  of  Spades,  is  worrying  a  large 
dog  that  is  lying  down  motionless  in  the  foreground.  Before 
the  spectator  extends  a  long  gallery,  and,  at  its  extreme  end, 
there  is  a  door  which  opens  on  the  gardens,  letting  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  showing,  on  a  flight  of  steps  beyond,  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  opened  it.  Near  this  door,  through 
which  the  sun  penetrates  with  dazzling  splendour,  there  is  a 
glass  in  which  the  reflection  of  the  figures  cf  Philip  IV.  and  his 
wife  announces  the  neighbourhood  of  those  royal  personages. 
Never  has  u  human  pencil,  either  before  or  afterwards, 
obtained  such  a  degree  of  magical  illusion.  As  far  as  simple 
imitation  is  concerned,  this  picture  is  the  »<■  pint  ultra  of  ait, 
and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  frame  which  surrounds  it,  we 
should  with  difficulty  believe  it  to  be  a  painting.  "  It  seems," 
says  Francesco  Preziado,  director  of  the  Spanish  Academy  at 
Rome,  "  that  we  are  in  the  same  room  with  this  group  of 
children  and  dwarfs,  and  that  they  are  all  alive."  •  We  know 
that  whin  Charles  II.  showed  this  family  picture  to  Luca 
Uiordano,  who  had  recently  come  to  Spain,  the  Italian  painter 
exclaimed  enthusiastically  :  "  It  ii  the  Theolorry  of  l'ttintiiiij .' " 
thus  placing  the  work  of  Velasquez  in  the  same  rank  that 
theology  holds  amongst  the  sciences. 

The  picture  still  preserves  the  name  bestowed  on  it  by 
Luca  Giordano.  After  Velasquez  had  finished  it,  ho  presented 
it  to  his  friend  the  king,  and  asked  him  whether  there  was 
anything  wanting.  "  Yes,  one  thing,"  said  Philip  IV.,  taking 
the  palette  from  the  painter's  hands,  and  drawing  upon  the 

•  "  .  .  .  Che  pare,  a  chl  lo  veele,  di  trorrrsi  In  quells 
camera,  c  the  tutto  nia  animato."  "  Kaccolta  di  Le-ttcrc  mi  la 
Pittura,  Scultura,  et  Architoctura,"  tomo  sesto,  p.  320.  In  Kotna, 
1708.  Compare  what  is  said  hy  M.  Viardot  in  hi*  "Notices  on  the 
Aguado  Gallery,"  folio  edition. 


breast  of  the  artist,  who  is  represented  in  the  picture,  the  cross 
of  the  order  of  Santiago.  The  cross  has  remained  up  to  the 
present  day  exactly  as  it  was  painted  by  the  royal  hand.  This 
is  a  charming  trait  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  king,  anil  proves 
that  he  possessed  the  delicacy  and  good  taste  of  a  true  gentle- 
man. Velasquez  was  not  regularly  invested  with  the  order 
until  some  time  afterwards.  When  the  president,  according 
to  the  usual  custom  observed  on  the  reception  of  a  new  knight, 
was  about  to  investigate  our  artist's  family  pretensions,  and 
asked  for  his  genealogical  papers,  Philip  IV.,  who  was  present, 
said  with  a  smile :  "  Give  him  the  order,  for  I  know  his  noblr 
birth  and  the  right  he  ha*  to  it."  In  order  to  afford  a  still 
more  convincing  proof  how  high  Velasquez  stood  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  royal  patron,  the  investiture  took  place  in  full 
court,  on  the  festival  of  San  Pro»pero,  amidst  general  rejoicing, 
festivity,  and  magnificence. 

A  great  and  important  ceremony  now  brought  the  Grand 
Chamberlain,  Ajtosmtmhr  Mayor  of  Philip  IV.,  conspicuously 
into  public  notice.  The  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  signed  the 
7th  of  November,  lfi'»9,  put  r.n  end  to  the  war  between  France 
and  Spain.  Louis  XIV.  was  to  marry  the  Infanta,  Maria 
Theresa,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  princes*  should  bet  delivered, 
at  lrun  by  Philip  IV.,  into  the  hands  of  the  young  king's  re- 
presentatives. Velasquez,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  6Ct  out  in 
the  month  of  March,  IGGO,  to  prepare  lodgings  for  the  Court, 
and  it  was  he  who  arranged  the  tent  in  which  the  two  rnonarehs 
met,  in  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  since  called  the  Isle  of  the  Con- 
ference. Charlis  Lebrun  has  chosen  this  ceremony  as  the 
subject  of  a  grand  picture  in  the  Museum  of  Versailles. 
Velasquez  figures  in  it  among  the  other  personages,  for  the 
French  arti.-t  lues  taken  care  not  to  omit  him.  The  Spanish 
painter  is  represented  as  old  and  harassed,  for  he  was  no  longer 
what  he  once  was  when  he  painted  the  admirable  portrait  of 
himself,  which  Monsieur  Taylor  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the 
Spanish  gallery  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  How  often  have  we  stood 
wrapped  in  contemplation  before  thi*  head,  which  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  painter's  art !  The  glance-  is  so  searching  that 
it  penetrates  into  our  very  souls  !  It  is  altogether  a  priceless 
work,  in  which,  by  a  rare  combination,  firmness  of  touch  is 
united  to  the  most  beautiful  softness.  The  form  is  distinct, 
ami  yet  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  outline.  The 
model  is  most  perfectly  exact,  and  stands  out  in  astonishing 
relief,  and  yet  wc  are'  totally  unable  to  say  where  the  light 
finishes,  and  where  the  shade  begin*.  It  contain*  a  whole 
theory  of  painting. 

It  is  but  too  true  that,  in  1C(50,  Veliwsqucz  had  aged  quite  as 
much  as  he  is  represented  to  have  done  in  Lehruii's  picture. 
The  fatigue  incidental  to  his  office  and  travels  had  weakened 
a  constitution  that,  in  spite  of  the  energy  of  his  fjee,  was 
naturally  delicate-,  as  we-  may  see  hy  the  peculiar  fineness  of 
the  skin.  On  bis  return  to  Madiid,  his  family  were  afflicted 
by  the  alteration  visible  in  his  features.  Philip  IV.,  on  hearing 
of  the  state  of  his  friend's  health,  lost  no  time  in  sending  the 
royal  physicians  to  attend  upon  him,  but  Velasquez  survived 
a  few  days  only  ;  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  7th  August,  1(360. 
The  gTandees  of  Spain,  the  court,  and  the  knights  of  ail  the 
different  orders,  took  part  in  his  funeral.  His  widow  died  of 
grief  at  the  expiration  of  a  week,  and  was  buried  by  his  side  in 
the  Church  of  San  Juan. 

If  painting  were  merely  a  second  process  of  creation,  Velas- 
quez, without  doubt,  would  be  the  greatest  painter  that  ever 
lived.  As  portrait  painters,  Vandyck,  Rubens,  and  Titian 
equalled,  but  did  not  excel  hiin.  His  design  was  correct,  hi* 
colouring  true,  even  to  sublimity  ;  there  was  not  a  single 
illusion  of  physical  nature  which  could  escape  his  power  of 
imitniion.  He  began  by  merely  reproducing  his  model  upon 
the  canvas  dryly  and  crudely ;  he  then  took  into  account  the 
phenomena  of  the  visible  world  ;  he  perceived  that  form  is  not 
abstract,  but  that  it  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  that  the  colour  of  all  objects  depends  upon  their 
distance,  and  the  greater  or  less  dogTce  of  light  in  which  they 
are  placed.  He  now  painted  nature  as  she  appears  to  us,  so 
as  not  to  wound  but  please  the  view.  At  last,  when  he  had 
reached  the  utmost  limits  of  perfection,  he  suppressed  all  signs 
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of  art,  bo  that  nature  alone  was  all  that  remained  upon  the 
canvpj.  In  the  work*  of  Velasquez,  wo  must  neither  look  for 
the-  profound  thought  of  Poussin,  the  exquisite  feeling  of 
I.e  Sueur,  the  fine  style  of  the  antique,  nor  the  idealism  of  the 
Florentine  school  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Velasquez  »aw  in 
heaven  only  men,  and  in  men  he  beheld  merely  Spaniards,— 
that  is  to  say,  to  many  beings  moved  by  the  empire  of  the 
passions,  and  existing  around  him.  His  works,  consequently, 
are  deficient  in  atylc ;  but,  to  make  up  for  this,  they  are 
invariably  remarkable  for  one  groat  characteristic  quality,  and 
that  is,  Truth. 

In  order  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  genius  of  Velasquez,  we 
must  study  it  in  the  JiW  >  M  tfry,  in  presence  of  his  sixty- 
four  pictures  there,  for  we  may  safely  say  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  rare  specimens  which  are  to  be  found  out  of 
Spain  -either  from  having  been  given  away  by  the  munificence 
of  different  kings,  or  from  having  km  the  spoil  of  victorious 
armies— all  the  works  of  this  eminent  artist  are  in  the  Museum 
at  Madrid. 

Velasquez  attempted,  and  succeeded  in,  every  branch  of  his 
art.  He  has  painted  sacred  and  profane  history,  historical  and 
other  landscapes,  full-length  as  well  as  equestrian  portraits  of 
men  and  women,  of  extreme  youth  and  of  old  age  ;  hunting- 
scenes,  battles,  animal-",  interiors,  flowers,  and  fruit. 

Among  his  picturesque  landscapes,  the  most  celebrated  are; 
"  A  View  of  the  Prado  "  and  «•  A  View  of  Aranjucz."  In  the 
first  of  these  two  composition*  he  has  represented  a  boar-hunt, 
with  all  its  tumultuous  and  confused  crowd  of  men,  dogs,  and 
horses  ;  in  the  second,  he  has  depicted  "The  Queen's  Walk" 
{la  Calif  de  la  Itri/rw),  which  is  still  so  celebrated.  Among 
his  historical  landscapes,  we  must  mention  "The  Visit  of 
Saint  Anthony  to  Saint  Faul,  the  Hermit."  The  canvas  in 
this  picture  is  scarcely  covered.  Tho  ground,  trees,  and  sky, 
when  looked  at  nearly,  are  all  massed  together  without  any 
apparent  attention  to  the  separate  objects,  but  if  wc  retire  four 
steps,  everything  becomes  clear  and  full  of  animation. 

It  is  at  Madrid  that  we  find  the  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  on 
horseback,  in  the  midst  of  a  naked  country.  Its  effect  is  per- 
fectly  bewildering  ;  it  is  impossible  for  illusion  to  be  carried 
further.  The  portraits  of  the  queens,  Elizabeth  of  France  and 
Marianne  of  Austria,  as  well  as  of  the  Infanta,  Margaret,  and 
of  the  Infant,  Balthazar,  who  at  one  time  is  represented  gallop- 
ing on  an  Andalusian  charger,  and  at  another,  in  the  /*>«■  of  a 
young  king,  excite  our  admiration  in  an  equal  degree.  We 
must  likewise  mention  the  portrait  of  the  Count-Duke 
d'Olivarcs,  on  horseback  and  armed  for  a  campaign  ;  the  Mar- 
quia  de  Pescaire,  the  Alcade  Honquillo,  the  Corsair,  Barber. 
ossn,  and,  lastly,  a  little  male  dwarf  and  a  monstrous  female 
dwarf. 

Among  the  sacred  paintings,  there  are  at  Madrid  only  two 
painted  by  Velasquez  :  "  The  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Stephen," 
and  a  "  Christ  upon  the  Cross." 

His  profane  subjects  arc  tolerably  numerous.  The  Museum 
possesses  five  of  the  best :  the  one  called  "  The  Spinners  (las 
Ililandcras),"  representing  the  interior  of  a  tapestry  manufac- 
tory, is  a  most  remarkable  work  on  account  of  its  perspective 
nrd  the  management  of  the  light.  Next  comes  "  Vulcan's 
Forge  (la  Fragua  de  Vuleano),"  a  composition  full  of  air  and 
depth.  We  must  also  mention  "  The  Surrender  of  Breda," 
commonly  called  "  The  picture  of  the  Lances  (el  Cuadro  de 
las  I.aneas),"  and  "  The  Drinkers  (los  Bebedorcs  or  Borra- 
chos),"  two  very  remarkable  works,  despite  the  different  styles 
to  which  they  belong.  The  one  charms  us  by  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  its  general  arrangement,  and  the  other  by 
the  astonishing  truthfulness  of  the  different  personages  anil 
the  disposition  of  the  groups.  The  French  Government,  on 
the  proposal  made  by  M.  Charles  Blanc,  who  was  then 
Director  of  Fine  Arts,  charged  an  artist  of  merit,  M.  Porion, 
with  the  task  of  copying  these  two  pictures.  The  copies 
are  at  present  exposed  to  view  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts. 

As  a  mere  imitation  of  nature,  there  is  another  picture  still 
more  remarkable,  perhaps,  than  *'  The  Drinkers  ;"  tliis  is  the 
one  which  represents  "The  Family  of  Philip  IV.,"  and  in 


which  the  artist  has  painted  hi*  own  portrait.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  work  ever  produced  by  Velasquez. 

The  old  Spim*h  gallery  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  contained, 
as  we  all  know,  twelve  pictures  by  Velasquez,— ten  portraits, 
an  "  Exvoto,"  and  the  "  Palate  of  the  Escurial." 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  possesses  three  pictures  by 
Velasquez;  a  three-quarter  portrait  of  the  "Infanta,  Mar- 
guerite-Theresa,"  presumed  to  be  the  study  for  the  painting 
representing  the  Family  of  Philip  IV.,  and  the  last  one  men- 
tioned as  forming  part  of  the  collection  of  the  Museum  of 
Madrid:  "The  Portrait  of  a  Monk,"  a  well-painted  picture, 
but  one  which  the  administration  of  the  Museum  need  not 
have  given  themselves  any  trouble  to  acquire ;  and,  lastly,  a 
"Ile-union  of  Artists"  (p.  121),  a  well-grouped  composition, 
full  of  atmospheric  effect,  but  restored,  and  bidly  restored. 
Tho  first  is  said  to  have  cost  £160,  and  the  second,  £000. 

The  Gallery  of  the  Belvedere,  at  Vienna,  prides  itself  on 
possessing  six  pictures  by  Velasquez  :  "  A  Countryman  laugh- 
ing, and  holding  a  flower  in  his  right  hand,"  a  half-length; 
"The  Painter's  Family,"  a  composition  of  twelve  figures,  size 
of  life,  three-quarter  length  ;  "  The  Portrait  of  Philip  IV.," 
three-quarter  length;  "The  Portrait  of  the  Infan  a,  Mar- 
gucrite-Theresa."  that  of  her  sister,  "  Maria-Thcrcsa,"  and 
'that  of  "  Don  Balthazar  Carlos." 

The  Pinakothek  at  Munich  is  6aid  to  contain  an  equal 
number:  "The  Portrait  of  thn  Artist,"  "A  Beggar," 
"The  Portrait  of  Cardinal  H-ispi^lbsi,"  and  three  other 
portraits. 

In  the  Gallery  at  Dresden  is  preserved  a  "  Portrait  of  the 
Duke  d'Olivares,"  holding  a  paper  in  his  hand. 

At  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Petersburg  there  are  thirteen  pic- 
tures which  have  the  great  name  of  Velasquez  attached  to 
them.  We  think,  however,  that  the  majority  of  them  must  be 
looked  upm  as  apocryphal.  The  exceptions  arc  the  two 
famous  portraits  purchased  by  the  emperor,  in  1 850,  at  the 
sale  of  the  late  William  the  Second,  King  of  Holland  ;  one  of 
them  is  a  full-length  "  Portrait  of  Philip  IV.,"  and  the  other 
that  of  the  "  Count-Duke  d  Olivares."  The  cost  of  the  two, 
including  the  expense  of  the  sale,  was  £.1,542.  We  may  also 
account  as  genuine  three  studies :  "  A  Young  Peasant  laugh- 
ing ; "  the  first  "  Sketch  for  the  Portrait  of  Innocent  X.  j"  the 
"Bust  of  tho  Count-Duke  d  Olivares ;"  and,  perhaps,  tho 
two  views,  one  of  "  Saragossa,"  and  one  of  "  La  Caraca." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  works  of  Velasquez  in  Eng- 
land, as  given  by  Btyan  :— 

"  Lot  and  his  Daughters  ;"  formerly  in  the  Orleans'  collec- 
tion, now  at  Cheltenham.    Lord  Northwick. 

"  The  Finding  of  Mosei ;"  at  Castle  Howard.  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle. 

"  The  Virgin  kneeling,  with  outstretched  arms,  supposed 
receiving  the  Annunciation;"  at  Leigh  Court,  Somersetshire. 
W.  Miles.  Esq. 

"  Uesd  of  John  the  Baptist  in  a  charger."  Lord  Northwick. 

"St.  Francis  Borgia  arming  at  the  Jesuits'  College,"  a 
composition  of  eight  figures,  fife-size  ;  Stafford  House.  Duko 
of  Sutherland. 

"  Los  Borrachos,"  composition  of  six  figures ;  the  first  study 
for  the  celebrated  picture  ;  at  Ueyt<sbtiry  House,  Wiltshire. 
Lord  Heytesbury. 

"  Las  Meninas.  or  the  Maids  of  Honour,"  a  finished  sketch 
for  the  celebrated  picture,  by  some  considered  to  be  a  small 
repetition;  at  Kingston  Hall,  Dorsetshire.    G.  Bankcs,  Esq. 

"The  Alcalde  Honquillo,"  called  the  Fighting  Judge,  who 
was  sent  to  reduce  Segovia  in  tho  war  of  the  Communeros 
in  1520.  He  is  standing,  in  a  dark  dress,  on  a  floor  paved 
with  brown  and  while  marble,  with  his  hand  resting  on  a 
walking-stick.    London.    James  Hall,  Esq. 

"  El  Aquador  de  Sevilla,  the  Water-carrier  of  Scvillo ;"  en- 
graved by  B.  Amettler ;  at  Apsley  House.  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

*'  The  Signing  of  the  Marriage  Contract  between  the  Infanta 
Margarita  Maria,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  and  the  Emperor 
Leopold  ;"  an  unfinished  picture,  and  probably  the  last  from 
the  hand  of  Velasquez.    In  the  hands  of  a  dealer. 
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Three  small  studies;  "a  Repast,"  "a  Man  with  Dogs," 
and  "  an  Equestrian  Portrait  of  Philip  IV."  London.  Lord 
Cowley. 

"  An  incident  in  the  life  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo ;"  a 
sketch.    Stafford  House.    Duke  of  Sutherland. 

"A  rocky  Landscape,  with  figures  on  horseback  asking 
their  way  of  two  beggars."  Stafford  House.  Duke  of 
Sutherland. 

"Two  Landscapes,  with  equestrians  and  other  figures." 
Bowood,  Wiltshire.    Murquis  of  Linsdowne. 

"  A  Hunting  Scene,"  probably  at  the  I'ardo.  London, 
Piccadilly.    Lord  Ashhurton. 

"Two  Landscapes  with  ligures."    ''The  Orange."  Ditto. 

"A  Woodland  Prospect,"  probably  in  the  Chare  at  the 
Parlo.    London.    Eat  1  of  Clarendon. 

"The  old  Almedor  of  Seville."    London.  Ditto. 


*'  Philip  IV.,"  an  equestrian  sketch.  Leigh  Court.  W. 
Miles,  Esq. 

Ditto,  in  shooting  dcess,  with  dog  and  gun;  full-length, 
lifc-siae,  unfinished.    London.    Col.  H.  Baillie. 

Ditto,  standing  in  a  black  dress,  and  holding  a  paper ;  acid 
in  the  Altamira  collection  by  the  editcr  in  1827.  G.  Bsnkes, 
Esq. 

Ditto,  standing,  in  a  black  dress  trimmed  with  silver,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  paper  with  the  name  of  Velasquez.  Hamil- 
ton Palace.    Duke  of  Hamilton. 

Ditto,  small  full-length  figure.    E»rl  of  Ellcsmere. 

Ditto.    Lord  Northwick. 

Ditto,  bust,  in  crimson  and  ermine.  Dulwich. 

Ditto,  bust,  life-size,  in  a  black  dress.    Lord  Ashburton. 

"  The  Cardinal  Infant  Dun  Ferdinand  in  shooting  costume," 
unfini*hcd,  lifesiz?.    Col.  H.  Baillie. 


BEUNIoN  Of  AHTI8TS.     FROM  A  PA1NTIKO   B\  VSLASQllZ. 


"  The  Infant  Don  Balthaxar  Carlos  on  a  pony  ;"  a  study. 
Dulwich. 

Ditto,  on  a  piebald  pony,  in  the  court  of  the'  manege,  wiih 
attendants.    Marquis  of  Westminster. 

Ditto,  on  a  black  pony,  a  repetition  of  the  foregoing,  with 
variations.    S.  Rogers,  Esq.  ' 

Ditto,  standing,  in  a  rich  black  dress  ornamented  with 
silver,  his  right  hand  resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  his  left  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword ;  full-length,  life-size.  Sold  in  the 
collection  of  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Redleaf,  in  May,  1818,  for 
j£6S2  10s. 

Ditto,  bust,  life-size,  in  a  black  dxeas  trimmed  with  silver. 
Col.  H.  Baillie. 

"  An  Infant  of  Spain,  supposed  to  be  Don  Prospero,  son  of 
Queen  Mariana,  who  died  in  his  fourth  year,"  lying  in  a  rich 
bed,  the  face  only  seen.    Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 

"  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.,"  in  a 
rich  military  dress.    Lord  Northwick. 


*'  Boar-hunt  at  the  I'ardo  ;"  formerly. in jtho  royal  palace  at 
Madrid ;  presented  by  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Sir  H.  Wclles- 
ley,  afterwards  Lord  Cowley,  and  sold  by  him  to  the  trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery  for  £2,200.  London.  National 
Gallery. 

A  study  of  part  of  the  preceding.    Lord  Northwick. 

"Landscape,  with  a  fortified  place,  and  figures  dancing." 
Apsley  House.    Duke  of  Wellington. 

"  A  white  Poodle  smelling  at  a  Bone."    Earl  of  Elgin. 

"  Fish  hanging  by  a  string  ;  Q  rapes  and  Citrons  on  branches  : 
and  a  basket  of  Apples."  Keir  in  Perthshire.  W.  Stir- 
ling, Esq. 

'•  Chalices  and  other  vessels,  and  Fruit ;"  doubtful.  Ditto. 

"A  Boy  standing  with  a  plumed  Cap  in  his  hand;"  & 
sketch  in  black  crayons.  Ditto. 

"  The  Count-Duke  of  Olivares  on  a  White  Horse."  Earl 
of  Elgin. 

We  have  now  to  mention  the  prices  fetched  by  the  pictures 
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of  Velasquer,  at  public  Mies.  As  the  reader  may  easily  sup- 
pose, their  number  is  extremely  limited. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Duke  de  Choiaeul,  io  1772,  two  pictures 
by  Velasquez  were  put  up  to  public  competition;  a  Panto, 
which  was  knocked  down  for  £24,  and  "Mais  and  Venus," 
which  fetched  £44  12s.  6d.  They  were  again  brought  to  the 
hammer,  at  the  sale  of  the  Prince  de  Conty,  when  the  former 
only  fetched  £18  Us.  4d„  and  the  latter  £44. 

After  this  period,  in  order  to  obtain  any  trace  of  the  pictures 
of  Velasquez  at  public  sales,  we  must  go  as  far  back  a*  1817. 
At  M  Lapericre's  sale,  a  head  of  Philip  IV.  fetched  £98, 
while  that  of  a  Cardinal  was  knocked  down  for  only  £18.  In 
1823,  at  a  second  sale  of  the  same  connoisseur,  "  A  full-length 
Portrait  of  Philip  IV.  in  n  hunting  dress"  fetched  £300; 
"  another  Portrait  of  the  same  Monarch  >  in  a  satin  suit,"  £31 1 ; 
the"  Portrait  oftheDuke  d'OUveres,"  £461; "  a  Hunter,"  £40 ; 
end  the  "Portrait  of  a  Young  Princess,"  £*. 


At  M.  Brand's  sale,  in  1838,  a  "Portrait  of  Don  Diego  ' 
Rodriguez  de  Citray  "  fetched  £72. 

At  M.  Duboia'  sale,  in  1840,  "The  Portrait  of  Philip  IV." 
was  knocked  down  for  £94  8a.  4d. ;  that  of  the  Queen,  his 
Wife,  for  £114  s  and  that  of  his  Brother,  for  £806. 

M.  Aguado  possessed  seventeen  picturrs  by  Velssques  in  his 
gallery.  At  the  sale  of  his  collection,  in  1843,  the  following  is 
a  list  of  the  prices  obtained  for  the  best  ones :  "The  Young 
Girl  and  the  Negro,"  £48 ;  "  The  Lady  with  the  Fan,"  which 
was  engraved  by  Leroux,  £582  j  the  full-length  "  Portrait  of  a 
Corregidor,"  £61 ;  and  a  "  Scene  of  Beggars,"  £48  8a.  4d» 

The  only  other  pictures  that  we  have  to  mention,  are  those 
possessed  by  the  late  King  of  Holland,  William  II.,  which 
•  were  sold  in  1 850.  We  have  already  said  that  the  portraits  of 
Philip  IV.  and  of  the  Duke  d'Olivarcs  were  knocked  down  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  sum  of  £3,542.  The  Portrait 
of  a  Woman  fetched  only  £63,  and  that  of  a  Young  Girl,  £71 . 
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BENJAMIN  ROBERT  HAYDON. 
On  January  25th,  1786,  the  father  of  the  Ill-fated  artist,  whose 
biography  we  propose  briefly  to  sketch,  enters  in  bis  diary 
which  he  seems  to  have  kept  as  religiously  as  his  more  cele- 
brated son,  that  "  Sally  was  taken  in  labour,  and  at  nine 
at  night  was  delivered  of  a  fine  boy."  This  is  the  first  entry 
we  find  concerning  our  hero,  and  the  little  circumstance  here 
narrated  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  Plymouth.  Haydon's 
ancestors  were  loyal,  public-spirited  men.  His  father  loved 
his  church  and  king,  believed  England  to  be  the  only  great 
country  in  the  world,  swore  Napoleon  won  all  his  battles 
by  bribery,  did  not  believe  there  was  poet,  painter,  musician, 
soldier,  sailor,  general,  or  statesman  out  of  England,  and  at 
any  time  would  have  knocked  down  any  man  who  dared  to 
disbelieve  him,  or  have  been  burnt  in  Smithfield  for  the  glory 
of  his  principles.  In  time,  these  principles,  with  some  very 
slight  modifications,  became  the  hereditary  property  of  his  son. 


In  common  with  most  artists,  young  Haydon  early  displayed 
an  overpowering  lore  of  art.  Self-willed,  passionate,  in  the 
moment  of  his  wildest  fury  he  was  always  pacified  when  his 
mother  entered  the  room  with  a  book  of  engravings  in  her 
hand.  Soon  he  began  to  draw  himself.  One  of  his  favourite 
studies  was  drawing  the  guillotine,  with  Louis  taking  leave  of 
the  people.  His  schoolmaster.  Dr.  Bidlakc,  encouraged  his  talent 
in  this  way.  At  thirteen  Haydon  was  removed  to  Plympton 
grammar  school,  where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  brought  up. 
Here  drawing  was  still  pursued  as  usual,  and  here  his  classical 
schooling,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  extensive, 
was  completed.  He  was  then  sent  to  Exeter  to  study  book* 
keeping,  and  at  the  end  of  six.  months  was  bound  to  his 
father  for  seven  yean.  Young  Haydon,  of  course,  made  a 
wretched  tradesman.  He  insulted  the  customers :  he  hated  the 
town  and  the  people  in  it.  He  waa  determined  to  be  an  artist 
or  nothing.  His  father  remonstrated,  his  friends  reasoned,  hi* 
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mother  wept— all  was  in  Tain ;  as  usual,  self-will  won  the  day. 
Haydon  collected  his  books  and  colours,  packed  up  his  things, 
and  took  his  place  in  the  mail  for  London,  13th  May,  1804. 
lie  took  lodgings  at  342,  Strand,  and  the  next  day  was  hard  at 
work  drawing  from  the  round,  studying  Albinus,  and  breathing 
aspirations  for  high  art.  For  nine  months  he  saw  nothing  but 
his  books,  his  casts,  and  his  drawings.  His  enthusiasm  was 
immense ;  his  devotion  to  study  that  of  a  martyr.  He  rose 
when  he  woke  at  tlircc.  four,  or  five ;  drew  at  anatomy  until 
eight,  in  chalk  from  nine  till  one,  and  from  half-past  one  till 
five ;  then  walked,  dined,  and  to  anatomy  again  from  seven  to 
ten  and  eleven.  Haydon  had  come  up  from  Devonshire  armed 
with  an  introduction  to  Prince  Hoare,  who  introduced  him 
to  Northeote,  Opie,  and  Fuseli;  and  the  latter  got  him  into  the . 
Academy  of  which  he  was  koepcr.  Here  he  associated  with 
Sachoru  and  Wilkie,  and  by  means  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
former,  got  a  commission  from  Lord  Mulgrave  fur  "Denta- 
tus."  By  means  of  Wilkie*  he  became  intimate  with  Sir  O. 
Beaumont,  who  appears,  according  to  Uaydon's  version,  to 
have  taken  a  pleasure  in  bringing  geniuses  out  and  leaving 
them  to  sink  or  Bwim.  In  reality,  he  seems  to  have  acted  the 
part  of  a  kind  and  consistent  friend.  In  1807,  IUydon's  first 
picture  of  "  Joseph  and  Mary  resting  on  the  road  to  Egypt," 
appeared  ;  and  when  the  season  opened  the  artist  started  as  a 
fashionable  man,  lived  at  the  Admiralty,  attended  routs, 
mingled  in  a  circle  of  ministers  and  ladies,  generals  and  lord 
chamberlains,  men  with  genius  und  without.  In  1808,  he 
ventured  upon  taking  a  first  rL;or  at  41,  Great  Marlborough 
Street,  and  commenced  his  "Dentalus"  in  earnest.  At  this 
time  also  he  first  saw  the  Elgin  marbles  :  the  effect  they  pro- 
duced on  him  was  overpowering.  "  I  felt  the  future,"  he 
writes  in  his  memoirs,  "  I  foretold  that  they  would  prove 
themselves  the  finest  things  on  earth— that  they  would  over- 
turn the  false  beau  ideal  where  nature  was  nothing,  and  would 
establish  the  true  beau  ideal  of  which  nature  alone  is  the 
basis.  I  folt  as  if  a  divine  truth  had  blazed  inwardly  upon 
my  mind,  and  I  k  v  w  they  would  at  lost  rouse  the  art  of 
Europe  from  its  aluV.>cr  in  the  darkness."  The  "  Dcntatus  " 
finished,  notwirhst  r.  ling  it  was  badly  hung,  Uaydon's  vanity 
grew  greater  than  ever.  "I  walked  about  my  room,"  he 
writes,  "looked  iito  the  glass,  anticipated  what  the  foreign 
ambassadors  would  say,  studied  my  French  for  a  good 
accent,  believed  that  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  would  hail 
an  English  youth  with  delight  who  could  paint  a  heroic 
picture."  His  next  work  was  a  "Macbeth,"  for  Sir  O. 
Beaumont.  His  "  Dcntatus  "  had  brought  him  a  prize  of 
one  hundred  guineas  from  the  British  Institution,  and  the 
"  Macbeth"  he  was  determined  should  win  the  three  hundred 
guinea  prize  offered  by  the  directors  of  the  same  institution  ; 
and  truly  he  needed  the  money.  His  father  had  done 
all  he  could  for  him.  He  then  commenced  that  system  of 
getting  into  debt  and  borrowing  which  was  the  curse  of  his 
whole  after-life.  "Macbeth"  did  not  get  the  prize,  and 
Haydon  relieved  himself  by  quarrelling  with  the  Academy, 
and  painting  "  Solomon."  His  difficulties  at  tliis  time  were 
great— he  traded,  lived,  and  clothed  himself  on  tru*t ;  yet  he 
had  friends,  some  of  them  equally  talented  and  more  fortunate 
than  himself.  His  usual  companions  were  Ilazlitt,  the  Hunts, 
Barnes  (of  the  Times),  "Wilkie,  Jackson,  C.  Lamb,  and  John 
Scott  (of  the  Champion).  His  " Solomon  "  achieved  a  tem- 
porary success.  It  was  sold  for  six  hundred  guineas.  It 
was  praised  by  the  nobility.  The  British  Institution  voted 
one  hundred  guineas  to  him  as  a  mark  of  their  admiration 
of  it,  and  he  was  also  presented  with  the  freedom  of  his  native 
town.  Canova  paid  him  a  visit,  and  Wordsworth  wrote 
sonnets  in  his  praise.  Uaydon's  painting  room  was  attended 
by  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  acade- 
micians, whom  he  had  beaten  by  his  defence  of  the  Elgin 
marbles,  when  he  "  met  them  at  a  conversazione  or  a  rout, 
stood  by  pale  and  contemptible,  holding  out  a  finger  as  they 
passed."  In  1820  the  "  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  "  was 
completed  and  exhibited.  "While  the  enthusiasm  was  at  its 
height,  a  gentleman  asked  if  a  thousand  pounds  would  buy  it. 
"  No,"  was  the  reply.    Lord  Aahbumham  gave  Haydon  one 


hundred  pounds  as  an  expression  of  Ids  high  esteem  of  so 
beautiful  a  picture.    By  exhibiting  it  in  town  he  made  a  clear 
profit  of  £1,298.    In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  also,  nearly 
another  thousand  pounds  was  raised.    Haydon  then  returned 
to  town  to  finish  "  Christ  in  the  Garden,"  for  which  Sir  G. 
Phillips  had  generously  advanced  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
guineas,  and  to  sketch  his  "  1-ar.arus,"  which  ho  determined 
should  be  his  grandest  and  largest  work.    But  before  the 
picture  was  completed  he  had  much  to  go  through.    He  ■ 
was  in  love  and  unsettled,  he  was  in  debt  and  arrested.  He 
managed  to  get  free  and  get  married.    For  a  short  time  we  find 
him  happy — leading  a  more  peaceful  life,  breathing  a  purer 
sir.    On  the  last  day  of  1821  he  thus  wrote:  "  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  I  get  less  reflective  as  I  get  older.  I  seem  to  take 
things  as  they  come,  without  much  care.    In  early  life  every- 
thing being  new  excites  thought.    As  nothing  is  new  when 
a  man  is  thirty-five,  one  thinks  less.    Or,  perhaps,  being 
married  to  my  dearest  Mary,  and  having  no  longer  anything 
to  hope  in  love,  I  get  more  contented  with  my  lot,  which  God 
knows  is  rapturous  beyond  imagination.   Here  I  sit  sketching, 
with  the  loveliest  face  before  me  smiling  and  laughing,  and 
solitude  is  not.  'Marriage  has  increased  my  happiness  beyond 
expression.    In  the  intervals  of  study,  a  few  minutes'  conver- 
sation with  a  creature  one  loves  is  the  greatest  of  all  reliefs. 
God  bless  us  both-    My  pecuniary  difficulties  are  still  great ; 
but  my  love  is  intense,  my  ambition  intense,  and  my  hope  in 
God's  protection  cheering."    Unhappily  this  sunshine  lasted 
not  long.    Hsppy  in  his  wife— in  his  aim— burning  with  noble 
aspirations  for  English  art— thus  twelve  months  passed  away, 
and  then  Haydon's  career  again  became  stormy  —  antago- 
nistic —  darker  and  darker  every  year.     No  wonder  that 
Haydon  revelled  in  such  philosophic  joi:uul:i  as  tht*e  : — "Art 
long,  time  swift,  life  short,  and  law  despotic." 

In  1823,  "  Lazarus  "  was  finished,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
exhibition  did  not  this  time  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  In 
April  we  find  him  dating  from  the  King's  Bench.  His  friends 
rallied  round  him  ;  Brougham  presented  his  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  July,  he  passed  through  the  In- 
solvent Debtors'  Court,  and  got  free  to  commence  dunning 
ministerial  ears  with  plans  in  favour  of  public  employment  for 
artists.  In  vain  were  ministerial  replies,  curt,  cold,  un- 
satisfactory—from  the  letters  of  Sir  C.  Long  to  Sir  Kobert 
Peel.  Haydon  persisted,  and  the  result  was  the  statues  and  ' 
frescoes  and  oil  pictures  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Uuydon  now  took  to  portrait-painting :  had  he  taken  to  it 
more  kindly  he  would  huvc  been  a  happier  man.  ■'•How  much 
of  degradation  and  dependence  would  he  have  missed.  A 
Mr.  Kearscy  for  a  little  time?  engages  to  allow  Haydon 
£:S00,  on  condition  that  he  slicks  to  that  lucrative  branch  of 
art.  But  the  agreement  over,  again  llayiLn  plunged  into 
difficulty  and  debt.  In  lS2ci,  •«  Pharaoh"  was  finished,  and 
"  Venus  appearing  to  Anchisc*  "  begun  and  finished;  and  "  the 
finest  subject  on  earth,"  "Alexander  taming  Bucephalus," 
begun.  Lord  Egremont  gave  him  a  commission  for  the  work. 
In  1827,  "Eucles  "  was  painted,  and,  for  a  wonder,  in  cabinet 
size--"th(j  darling  site  of  England"— for  which  Lord  Egre- 
mont again  generously  gave  him  a  commission.  Another 
arrest  for  debt  also  took  place  this  year ;  and,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Lockhart,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  "  Crown, 
and  Anchor,"  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Cower  in  the  chair, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  subscription  to  restore  Mr. 
Haydon  to  his  family  and  pursuits,  he  having  been  im- 
prisoned one  month  in  consequence  of  embarrassments  arising 
from  an  over-eagerness  to  pay  off  old  debts,  from  which 
he  was  exonerated,  and  the  want  of  employment  for  eight 
months."  The  result  was  Haydon's  release.  Also  the 
"  March  Election,"  which  was  sold  to  George  IV.  next 
year,  and  the  "  March  Chairing,"  the  net  receipts  from 
which  two  pictures,  including  the  produce  of  the  exhibition 
and  the  sale  of  drawings,  amounted  to  £1,396— "a  sum," 
observes  Haydon,  "  which,  in  better  circumstances,  and 
less  expense,  would  have  l>een  a  comfortable  independence 
for  the  year."  Truly  many  a  better  man  than  he  has 
been  compelled  to  manage  to  live  with  less.    » Punch  " 
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was  painted  in  1829.  In  1830,  another  arrest  takes  place, 
llaydon  be g*  and  borrows,  as  usual ;  and  gets  an  order  from 
SirR.  Peel  for  a  picture  ;of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  He 
teems  to  have  considered  it  unpardonable  that  the  Minister  of 
England  should'  have  mistaken  a  fragment  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles  for  the  Torso  of  Apollonius.  In  1831,  llaydon  was 
absorbed  in  politics,  yet  ho  painted  "Walters"  for  the  Timet, 
and  again  had  recourse  to  the  pen.  This  paved  the  way  for 
his  picture  of  "  The  Reform  Banquet"  in  Guildhall,  for  which 
he  received  a  commission  from  Karl  Grey.  The  occupation 
suited  his  taste,  because  he  had  access  to  the  leaders  of  the 
reform  movement,  and  felt  himself  one  of  them. 

The  destruction  of  the  Homes  of  Parliament  by  fir*  of  course 
led  to  fresh  activity  on  Haydon's  part  in  pressing  upon  the 
ministry  the  propriety  of  some  arrangement  for  art  decoration 
in  the  new  building  ;  but  to  llaydon  hinwelf  nothing  seems  to 
have  brought  pecuniary  case.  He  painted  the  Duke,  Arhilles, 
Cassandra ;  and  began  lecturing  in  1833  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  in  Southampton-buildings.  The  lecture  was  a 
success,  and  was  speedily  repeated  at  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  I.ceds,  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Birkbeck  said,  as  they 
went  out,  "  You  have  succeeded  ;  it  is  a  hit."  Haydon  was 
delighted.  At  length  an  English  community  wouM  do  him 
justice,  and  English  art  would  be  reformed.  But  his 
hopes  now  were  greater  than  his  powers.  He  had  become 
worn  and  weary.  He  had  been  wasted  in  the  battle  of  life. 
Time  was  lost  in  hunting  up  money  —  in  putting  off  cre- 
ditors—in the  fashions  and  gaieties  of  May  Fair.  His  next 
ten  years  of  life  were  a  fearful  struggle.  In  spite  of  his  aspi- 
rations,  his  paintings  were  careless,  unworthy  of  his  fame— 
nvre  potboilers,  to  use  a  technical  term,  with  which  men  of 
Ha) don's  cla«s  are  but  too  familiar.  Yet  all  was  vain  ;  for 
again  we  find  hira  in  the  King's  Bench.  The  year  1813  brought 
still  heavier  sorrow.  It  brought  the  consummation  of  what 
Haydon  had  so  long  wished  for — a  competition  of  native 
artists  to  prove  their  capability  of  executing  great  monumental 
and  decorative  works  ;  but  with  this  came  his  own  bitter  dis- 
appointment at  not  being  among  the  competitors.  His 
cartoons  were  not  among  those  selected  for  reward.  He 
profctsed  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  disappointment ;  but 
it  was  great  and  terrible,  nevertheless.  It  revived  all  the  old 
horrors  of  arrest,  execution,  and  debt.  His  beloved  and 
loving  wife  felt  the  misery  of  the  blow.  When  Haydon  told 
her  he  wns  not  included,  her  expression  was  a  study,  as  she 
mournfully  exclaimed,  "Wo  shall  nil  be  ruined!"  In  1846 
the  curse  came;  the  cloud  grew  darker— the  anguish  more 
intense.  On  Monday  morning,  the  22nd  of  June,  Hoydon 
wrote  in  his  diary:— 

"  God  forgive  mc !  Amen. 
Finis 
of 

B.  R.  Haydon. 
« Stretch  mc  no  longer  on  the  rough  world.' — f*ar. 
End  of  twenty-sixth  volume." 

"  Before  eleven,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  •'  the  hand  that  wrote  it 
was  stiff  and  cold  in  self-inflicted  death."  On  the  morning  of 
that  Monday  Haydon  rose  early  and  went  out,  returning 
apparently  fatigued  at  nine.  He  then  wrote.  At  ten  he 
entered  his  painting-room,  and  soon  after  saw  his  wife,  then 
dressing  to  visit  a  friend  at  Brixton  by  her  husband's  especial 
desire.  He  embraced  her  fervently,  and  returned  to  his 
painting-room.  About  a  quarter  to  eleven*  his  wife  and 
daughter  heard  the  report  of  fire-arms,  but  took  little  notice 
of  it,  as  they  supposed  it  to  proceed  from  the  troops  then 
exercising  in  the  park.  Mrs.  Haydon  wtnt  out.  About  an 
hour  after  Miss  Haydon  entered  the  painting-room,  and  found 
her  father  stretched  out  dead  before  the  easel,  on  which  stood 
his  unfinished  picture  of  "  Alfred  and  the  first  British  Jury  j" 
his  white  hairs  dabbled  in  blood,  a  half-open  razor  smeared 
with  blood  at  his  side,  near  it  a  small  pistol  recently  dis- 
charged, in  his  throat  a  frightful  gash,  and  a  bullet  wound  in 
his  skull.  A  portrait  of  his  wife  stood  on  a  small  easel  facing 
his  large  picture.   On  a  table  near  were  his  diary,  open  at  the 


page  of  that  last  entry,  his  watch,  a  prayer-book  open  at  the 
gospel  for  the  Sixth  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany,  letters 
addressed  to  his  -wife  and  children,  and  this  paper,  headed, 
"  Last  Thoughts  of  B.  K.  Haydon,  half-past  ten  :  — 

"  No  man  should  use  certain  evil  for  probable  good, 
however  great  the  object.  Evil  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
Deity.  I  create  good— 1  create— I  the  Lord  do  these  things. 
Wellington  never  used  evil  if  the  good  was  not  certain. 
Napoleon  had  no  such  scruples,  and  I  fear  the  glitter  of  his 
genius  rather  dazzled  mc ;  but  had  I  been  encouraged, 
nothing  but  good  would  have  come  from  mc,  because  when  en- 
couraged, I  paid  everybody.  '  God  forgive  the  evil  for  tho 
sake  of  the  good.'  Amcu."  Besides  this  paper  was  his  will, 
which  began  as  follows :  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour,  in  the  efficacy  of  whose  atonement  I  firmly  and  con- 
scientiously believe,  I  make  my  last  will  this  day,  June  22, 
lSlfi,  being  clear  in  my  intellect,  and  decided  in  my  resolution 
of  purpose."  The  coroner's  jury  found  that  the  self-destroyer 
was  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind  when  he  committed  the  act: 
The  debts  at  death  amounted  to  about  £2,000,  the  assets  were 
inconsiderable.  The  bereaved  family  and  widow  received  th 
sympathy  and  help  of  friends,  and  especially  of  one  whose 
private  career  seems  to  have  been  as  much  marked  by  gene- 
rosity as  his  public  was  by  patriotism.  The  reader  will  at 
once  guess  the  honoured  name  of  Peel.  Many  an  unhappy 
child  of  genius  has  shared  a  similar  bounty  from  the  same 
liberal  hand.  Yet  the  world  gavo  him  little  credit  for  it. 
Sir  Robert  did  not  his  alms  before  men ;  bis  right  hand  knew 
not  what  bis  left  hand  did. 

We  have  thus  watched  naydon's  career  from  his  cradle 
to  his  grave.  The  great  secret  of  Haydon 's  failure  was 
pecuniary  embarrassment.  He  was  always  in  danger,  always 
pestered  by  lawyers  and  arrests.  He  had  a  high  notion  of 
art ;  but  it  was  not  the  highest — his  idea  was,  that  the  nation 
sl  ould  keep  him,  Robert  Haydon ;  that  if  the  nation  would 
not  keep  him  the  nobility  should ;  and  that  if  neither  the 
nobility  nor  the  nation  did  their  duty,  he  was  to  beg  and 
borrow  of  whom  he  could.  On  half  Haydon's  income  many  a 
better  man  than  he  has  lived.  Barry  lived  on  infinitely 
less ;  but  Haydon  must  mix  in  high  life,  nonce  ho  was 
always  poor,  and  always  in  trouble. 

As  a  man  Haydon  was  self-willed,  inordinately  vain,  unscru- 
pulous in  conduct,  yet  sometimes  religious  in  feeling  ;  that  ho 
did  good  none  can  deny.  He  lived  to  see  his  teaching  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Academy  and  parliament,  and  his  pupils — such 
as  Eastlake  and  Landscer — rising  up  to  honour  and  wealth. 
The  "  Judgment  of  Solomon  "  is  his  finest  work  as  an  artist. 
"  His  art,"  says  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  "  is  defective  in  principle 
and  wanting  in  attractiveness  ;  not  potsessing  those  qualities 
of  exact  imitation  which  attract,  amuse,  give  confidence,  and 
even  flatter,  because  they  take  the  spectator  into  partnership 
and  make  him  feel  as  if  they  were  almost  suggestions  of  his 
own.  I  cannot  find  that  he  strikes  upon  any  chord  that  is  tho 
basis  of  a  true  harmony.  To  particularise — I  should  say  that 
his  touch  ia  generally  woolly  and  his  surface  disagreeable ; 
that  the  dabs  of  whito  on  tho  lights,  and  the  dabs  of  red  in 
the  shadows  arc  untrue  and  unpleosing ;  that  his  draperies 
are  deficient  in  richness  and  dignity,  and  his  general  iffect 
much  less  good  than  one  would  expect  from  the  goodness  of 
parts,  which,  I  think,  arises  principally  from  the  coarseness  of 
the  handling;  that  his  expressions  of  anatomy  and  general 
perception  of  form  are  the  best  by  far  that  con  be  found  in  the 
English  school,  and  I  feel  even  n  direction  towards  something 
that  is  only  to  be  found  in  Phidias.  But  this  is  not  true 
invariably ;  his  proportion  is  very  often  defective,  especially 
in  the  arms  of  his  figures ;  and  his  hands  and  feet,  though 
well  understood,  are  often  dandified  and  uncharacteristic." 
Haydon's  fame  as  a  theorist  and  lecturer  will  last  longer 
than  as  a  painter.  His  great  historical  works  are  already 
nearly  forgotten  by  the  public ;  but  if  the  public  and  tho 
government  feel  now  what  they  never  did  before,  that  art  is  a 
national  concern,  and  if  art  and  its  professors  be  benefited 
in  consequence,  the  consummation  is  one  almost  ottributablc 
to  Haydon  alone. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  EMINENT  MASTERS. 


GODFREY  OF  BOUILLON. 


The  present  King  of  Belgium  is  making  praise  worthy  effort* 
to  foster  the  spirit  of  nationality  in  his  prosperous  kingdom,  by 
reviving,  in  every  way  in  his  power,  reminiscences  of  the  past 
glories  of  old  Flanders,  and  of  the  distinguished  part  it  played 
in  ancient  times  in  all  the  great  movements  of  the  continent 
under  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  so  famous  in  war,  and  love, 
and  romance.  No  one  amongst  them  all  was  better  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  midst  of  the  capital  than  thit  grand  old 
Fleming,  Godfrey  dc  Bouillon,  so  brave,  so  modest,  so 


mighty  arm ;  how  wisely  he  ruled  over  Jerusalem ;  what 
sagacity  he  displayed  in  the  famous  Auizet,  which  he  caused 
to  be  enacted  for  the  government  of  his  new  kingdom  ;  how 
piously  he  died,  and  how  he  was  buried  on  Mount  Calvary 
close  to  the  tomb  of  Christ ;  and  how  the  Christians  all  wept 
for  him  as  a  father,  and  friend,  and  strong  deliverer,  and  the 
Mussulmans  as  a  beneficent  and  just  ruler?  His  very  name- 
recalls  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  beauties  of  the  heroic  age 
in  which  he  lived. 
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devout,  the  very  type  of  chivalry,  the  model  and  predecessor 
of  Bayard  and  Gaston  de  Foix  i  Who  has  not  hoard  how, 
when  sick  unto  death,  he  made  a  vow  to  deliver  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  infidels,  and  when  he  recovered  how  he 
sold  a  large  part  of  his  dominions  and  his  seigneurial  rights  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  expedition ;  what  discipline  and 
order  he  preserved  amongst  his  forces  on  the  march  ;  how  he 
starved  himself  that  the  starving  women  of  the  tamp  might 
have  food ;  what  an  enormous  number  of  Sararen  giants  he 
slew  ;  what  visions  from  heaven  appeared  to  him  and  encou- 
raged him  ;  what  a  commanding  countenance  he  had,  what  a 


The  equestrian  statue,  represented  in  our  engraving,  was 
nauguratcd  in  August,  1S18.  It  stands  in  the  Flice  Royale 
of  Brussels,  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  that  of  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  which  was  erected  by  the  States  of  Brabant,  but 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1794.  It  was  cast  in 
bronze  by  M.  Soyer,  of  Taris,  after  a  model  by  Eugene 
Siinonis,  which  was  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  great  crusader  is  represented 
holding  the  banner  of  the  cross  in  his  right  hand,  his  left 
curbs  his  impatient  chargf  r,  and  his  eyes  are  raised  to  heaven 
as  if  invoking  the  Divine  benediction  on  his  army. 
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FRANCIS  MIERIS  (THE  ELDER). 


Qabbiel  Mutscv  gives  us  glimpses  into  the  interior  of  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy  middle  classes  of  Holland.  From  him 
we  learn  the  precise  appearance  of  the  morning  negligi  of  the 

Vox,.  I. 


ladies,  what  dress  they  wore  at  noon,  -when  about  to  take  their 
lessons  on  the  harpsichord,  or  receive  the  visits  of  the  gallant 
officers  or  gay  cavaliers  who  at  that  hour  called  upon  them 
clothed  in  black  from  head  to  foot.  Francis  Mieris  also  shows 
us,  as  in  a  mirror,  this  same  elegance,  these  sam£  domestic 
comforts,  the  same  carved  furniture,  the  same  polished  lustres, 
the  same  splendid  glasses  glittering  with  golden  liqueurs.  He 
paints  for  us,  in  his  own  way,  and  with  certain  peculiarities  of 
his  own,  manners  in  which  he  certainly  did  not  partake. 
There  was  this  singularity  in  Mieris,  that  while  his  pictures 
bore  the  expression  of  refined  thoughts,  his  habita  did  not. 
His  works,  instead  of  revealing  his  life,  concealed  it. 

This  celebrated  painter  was  the  son  of  a  lapLiary.  He  was 
born  at  Lcyden,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1635.  "  Perceiving  his 
taste  for  painting,"  said  Houbraken,  "his  father  placed  him 
under  the  tuition  of  Abraham  Torenvlic-t,  a  famous  painter  on 
glats  and  a  good  designer.  Thence  he  entered  the  school  of 
Gerard  Douw,  where  in  a  very  short  time  he  surpassed  all  his 
companions,  and  thus  gained  the  affection  of  his  master,  who 
called  him  the  prince  of  his  scholars.  After  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  his  father  removed  him  to  study  under  Abraham  Van 
Tempt  1,  an  historical  painter ;  but  he  did  not  remain  long  with 
him,  as  his  natural  inclination  led  him  to  adopt  Gerard  Douw'a 
manner,  which  was  extremely  delicate,  and  required  extra- 
ordinary care." 

This  Abraham  Van  Turn  pel  was  a  man  of  large  and  powerful 
intellect,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  of  his  paintings  which  we 
have  seen  at  the  Hague.  His  full-length  portraits  have  a  bold 
outline,  and  he  was  admirably  calculated  to  inspire  Mieris  with 
a  taste  for  historical  painting  ;  but  the  feet  that  the  latter  let 
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slip  thi*  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  style  —  and  we  were  going 
to  say  his  thoughts—  proves  beyond  doubt  that  he  perceived 
from  the  first  that  his  true  road  to  success  lay  in  the  track  of 
his  old  master.  Gerard  Douw.  He.  therefore,  returned  to  the 
Btudio  of  the  latter,  and  continued  to  labour  under  hU  eye  with 
all  a  pupil'*  modesty,  often  biking  his  advice  when  he  was 
himself  fur  more  competent  to  judge.  However,  there  were 
at  Lcydcn  several  amateurs,  who  admired  him  greatly,  and 
frequently  expressed  to  him  their  surprise  that  he  did  not 
begin  to  work  upn:»  hi*  own  account  and  shake  off  the  dust  of 
the  school,  time  he  had  already  Mirp.n« d  hts  master.  As 
they  Wv*re  warm  friends  who  held  this  language  to  him,  he 
would  prohuV y  have  put  it  down  to  pardonable  partiality,  and 
have  continued  his  edd  course,  if  one  of  them,  Professor 
Silvius,  had  not  volunteered,  in  proof  of  his  sincerity,  to 
purchase  every  painting  that  came  from  hi*  pencil. 

So  Uattering  a  proposal  had  the  desired  effect.  Mieris  left 
Gerard  Douw,  and  began  to  work  for  himself,  and,  thanks  to 
the  friendship  of  Silvius,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  make  ft 
striking  display  of  his  talents.  The  archduke  Leopold  William 
was  passionately  fond  of  painting:  Silvius  persuaded  him, 
without  difficulty,  to  give  Mieris  an  order,  assuring  him  that 
he  would  receive  a  chtj-tTwutre.  The  artist  did  hohour  to  his 
friend's  recommendation.  It  was,  in  fact,  upon  this  occasion 
that  he  executed  the  famous  work  so  well  known  In  Germany 
aa  *•  Die  Seideuhundlerinn,"  7V  Sitkmerrtr,  It  is,  in  truth, 
a  gem  of  art.  In  it  Miens  put  into  practice  everything  that 
Gerard  Douw  had  taught  him  ;  he  was  perfectly  competent  to 
render  the  rich  fabrics  in  all  their  varieties  of  shade  and  hue, 
lustring,  satin,  and  velvet ;  ho  knew  how  to  arrange  the  light 
so  as  to  throw  out  the  figures  and  the  most  remarkable  object* 
into  strong  relief,'  leaving  all  else  buried  in  deep  but  trans- 
parent  shade.  By  tricks  of  the  bruih  he  was  able  to  render 
the  nature  of  each  substance  evident  at  a  gl;  nee—  the  down 
upon  feathers,  the  pulish  of  steel;  it  scents  as  if  we  could 
touch  with  our  finger  the  silky  hair  of  a  spaniel,  as  well  as  the 
rich  woof  of  a  Turkey  carpet.  Mieris  knew  how,  in  short,  to 
lend  to  the  actors  in  a  scene  borrowed  from  ordinary  life  all 
the  >'«'.«'■  of  expression  necessary  to  relieve  the  simplicity  of 
such  a  su'oj  t  t,  ai.d  give  piquancy  to  ft  matter  of  such  slender 
interest. 

The  painting  executed  for  the  archduke  represented  ft  silk- 
mercer's  shop,  attended  by  a  young  woman  of  parsing  beauty. 
A  nobleman,  elegantly  dressed,  with  feathers  in  his  hat  and  a 
sword  at  his  side,  has  entered,  and,  struck  by  the  charms  of 
the  fair  owner  of  the  shop,  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
touching  her  lightly  under  the  chin  with  his  fingers,  with  all 
the  polite  impertinence  of  u  £oy  man  of  the  world.  The  lady 
blushes,  smiies,  and  continues  to  turn  over  the  pieces  of  silk  ; 
but  the  gentleman  is  far  less  occupied  with  the  richness  of  the 
articles  he  hus  come  to  purt-Lnsc  than  the  charms  of  her  who 
shows  them.  At  the  further  end  of  the  shop,  before  a  large 
fireplace,  sits  n  man,  most  likely  the  jealous  husband  of  the 
fair  mercer.  He  has  caught  the  stranger's  movement  with  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  but  not  during  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings 
before  so  dashing  a  customer,  contents  himself  with  shaking 
his  linger  ominously  at  his  wife,  aa  if  threatening  a  curtain 
lecture  of  no  ordinary  seventy.  The  archduke  was  delighted. 
He  paid  Miens  a  thousand  florins,  and  offered  htm  a  pension 
of  a  thousand  rix- dollars  if  he  would  consent  to  go  to  Vienna, 
•nd  work  there  for  the  court.  In  which  case  his  labour*  would 
he  liberally  noornpen-ed.  Hut  the  artist  politely  declined, 
allejiiig  us  aii  t  Xeu-e  the  disinclination  ol  his  wife  to  leive  her 
int-ive  country 

H.  iie,i„r»iird  ihe  pa  rity  of  L-  ydeii  found  himsi  If  eair-  rly 
►  ought  litter  liy  <  he  a>i  items  All  "trove  which  «h  mlrl  hue  his 
works  .it  him  price  Cornelius  Prmits,  who.,-  son  whs  aid.  r- 
nan  >.f  the  t>"  n  of  I,. yten.  anl  who  hurt  run  s>-lt  t.ik-n  some 
le-s' us  from  r'rwi,.  is  Miens,  entered  into  an  Kgreeiiicnt  to  pay 
bun  a  linear  ,,t  *..,!<■  tor  every  hour  it  might  bike  Mm  to 

ex  .  lite  •!  (iiinni.e  (f|.r.-»«'o  il.g  M  e  "S»o  I. leg  of  i  V  'lll'g 
(iiil."  Miens  <li-<  hi>i;c.l  Ins  tt-k  in  1't.i.rs  >v<ts. ,  and 
reetiwri  not  less  thitn  titu-cii  hundred  florins.  The  gianti 
duke  ol  Tuscany  having  come  to  Lej  den,  on  seeing  this  painting 


was  so  charmed  with  it,  that  he  offered  Fraats  three  thousand 
florins  for  it,  but  the  latter  would  not  fart  with  it  upon  any 
terms,  nor  with  a  portrait  of  Madame  Praats,  painted  also 
by  Mieris.  The  same  thing  ha*  probably  never  occurred  with 
regard  to  any  family  portrait  as  with  regard  to  this.  Attempts 
were  made  to  purchase  it  while  the  original  was  still  living,  as  • 
if  the  excellence  of  the  work  itself  wus  sufficient  to  supply  the 
want  of  any  interest  in  the  subject. 

Not  being  able  to  meet  with  ftny  amateur  who  would  sell 
him  a  Micru,  the  grand  duke  paid  ft  visit  to  the  painter  himself, 
and  amongst  the  works  which  he  found  in  his  studio  in  an 
unfinished  state,  was  a  very  fine  sketch,  which  he  begged  of 
him  to  complete—"  An  Assemblage  of  Ladies."  Houbraken 
somewhere  call*  Mctzu  a  painter  of  fashions.  This  singular 
appellation  might,  in  this  instance  at  least,  be  applied  to  Fran- 
cis  Mi6ris,  but  not  in  a  bad  sense  ;  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  here  the  dress,  or  the  material*  of  which  it  is  composed, 
has  an  undue  importance  given  it.  If  his  figures  were  not 
so  handsome,  we  might  imagine  that  they  were  but  ft  pre- 
text for  making  a  gorgeous  display  of  velvet  jacket*,  of  satin 
petticoats,  and  fur*.  In  fact,  every  conceivable  device  of 
luxury,  every  grace  and  elegancy  of  fashion,  appear  in  this 
work.  In  the  background,  in  a  sort  of  gallery,  magnificently 
decorated,  appear  a  lady  and  cavalier  promenading  up  and 
down,  and  evidently  engaged  In  agreeable  chit-chat.  Here  a 
young  girl,  in  a  rich  mantle  of  purple  velvet  trimmed  with 
fur,  i*  raising  to  her  head  a  glass  of  some  delicate  wine,  while 
■  page  stands  before  her  with  a  silver  salver  ;  there  a  lady  in 
white  satin  stands  up  with  a  lute  in  her  hand,  aa  if  about  to 
play.  Opposite  these  splendidly  attired  ladies,  Mieris  painted 
a  young  man,  wearing  ft  short  cloak  of  black  velvet.  Splendid 
carpets,  glittering  plate,  •  dish  of  bonbons,  which  a  mischievous 
little  monkey  !s  eating  by  stealth,  half-hidden  under  the  folds 
of  ft  curtain  of  lustring,  complete  the  composition,  vhich  cer- 
tainly display*  no  great  depth  of  imagination  ;  but  the  render- 
ing of  each  object  is  marvellous,  and  if  the  hand*  had  not 
been  drawn  in  the  stylo  of  Metxu  and  Vandyke,  and  hud  thtro 
been  less  distinction  in  the  choice  of  the  heads,  one  might 
have  thought  that  Francis  Mieris  himself  kept  a  silk-shop, 
like  the  pretty  woman  of  his  first  painting,  and  that,  unlike  the 
gentleman  in  the  same  composition,  he  was  more  occupied 
with  the  beauties  of  dress  than  l>eauty  of  face  or  figure. 

The  search  after  the  beautiful  is  one  of  the  points  in  which 
Mit:ris  distinguished  himself,  and  it  is  upon  this  that  his 
renown  rests.  Certainly  the  urt  of  imitating  drees,  of  polishing 
it  by  the  aid  of  the  pencil,  is  not  sufficient  to  lend  lustre  to  a 
painter'*  name,  unless,  indeed,  he  were  to  reach  such  a  pitch 
of  perfection  in  it  as  has  never  yet  been  witnessed.  Paintings 
live  only  upon  condition  of  being  well  executed  and  welt 
touched,  just  as  book*  live  only  on  condition  of  being  well 
written.  But  this  mere  excellence  in  form  or  outline  is 
not  sufficient ;  there  must  be  food  for  the  mind,  and  some- 
thing to  excite  some  emotion  in  the  heart.  Sometimes,  we 
admit,  when  the  form  is  exquisite,  and  the  style  of  tre  book 
is  piquant,  though  it  treats  of  nothing— when  the  painter's 
touch  is  charming,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  intel- 
ligent, as  in  *>e  case  of  a  basket  of  strawberries,  or  a  simple 
glasn  of  water  glittering  with  purity  and  freshness  — it  may 
hxppen  that  mere  form  will  supply  the  want  of  otlur  quulhies. 
Thus  Chaidin  and  Mctzu  knew  how  to  lend  interest  to  the 
simplest  semes  and  incidents;  but  we  must  eonf.  ss  that  their 
style  is  i  o charming,  that  the  subtlest  portion  ot  their  ability,  the 
very  essence  e  l  their  ch-rader.  st  nis  to  have  passed  into  their 
pin. an*  ;  und  it  is  ut  this  sense  that  we  may  *i  tribute  to  th.  m 
great  lutein  in  execution.  B  r.  if  the  artist  bus  not  reuclnd 
tin-  stage  in  his  an,  a'  wnieh  the  most  retlmd  It  clings  of  hi* 
he- <rl  <lrop  trom  the  point  ot  his  pencil,  il  is  difficult  t  r  hi* 
wotks  to  survive  him  in  the  absence  ot  some  happy,  animating 
thought.  Why,  ihrn,  are  the  works  ot  Mietj-  valued  a* 
mu  b  and  more  hi  the  present  <iiy  than  they  were  two 
I. unmet!  \tv.rs  ugo  r  license  of  ih.n  endeavour  at"  er  the 
benuutul  ot  which  «r  just  no*  -poke.  Aniot  g*t  so  msny 
Duich  painters  wtio  huvc  chosen  to  cop>  nature  at  ittildoru,  it 
is  pleasant  to  bnd  one  who  thought  it  not  beneath  him  to 
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•elect  models,  and  who,  preferring  grace  to  ugliness,  has  pre- 
ferred painting  handsome  women,  elegantly  dressed,  to  sketch- 
ing grotesque  country  wenches.  This  is  the  great  secret  of 
Mieris'  success,  as  of  that  of  Caspar  Nettcher,  of  Schalken, 
and  some  others. 

The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  gave  s  thousand  rix dollars  for 
"'The  Assembly  of  Ladies,"  but  was  not  content  with  this  alone. 
He  wanted  also,  not  his  own  portrait  by  Miens,  but  that  of 
Mieris  by  himself.  The  artist  executed  it  with  a  good  will. 
He  painted  himself  showing  one  of  his  works,  representing  one 
of  those  subjects  with  which  he  was  most  familiar,  "A  young 
Girl  taking  her  Lesson  at  the  Harpsichord."  This  portrait  of 
Mieris,  which  was  in  reality  the  mirror  of  his  person  and  the 
coloured  definition  of  his  talent,  was  looked  upon  as  an  able 
work  ;  hut,  according  to  Houbrukcn,  the  price  was  not  this 
time  proportioned  to  the  value.  The  grand  duke,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  some  of  his  courtiers  whom  Mieris  had  offended,  sent 
so  small  a  sum,  that  the  artist  took  umbrage  at  it,  and  refused 
to  execute  any  works  ever  after  for  the  Tuscan  court. 

Campo  Weyermttnn  relates,  in  the  same  way  as  Arnold 
Houbrakcn,  the  story  of  Mieris'  rupture  with  the  grand  duke  ; 
but  Gerard  de  Laircsse,  in  his  "  Great  Book  of  the  Painters," 
explains  it  differently.  He  says,  "  He  who  has  executed  works 
on  a  largo  scale,  may  after  wards  execute  them  on  a  small  scalo 
if  he  wish ;  whilst  those  who  are  always  occupied  with  little 
things,  cannot  pass  to  gTcat  ones  but  with  difficulty.  Mieris, 
who  was  so  justly  celebrated  for  works  on  a  small  scale,  has 
lost  all  the  esteem  in  which  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  his 
Micccnas,  held  hira,  through  attempting  to  paint  portraits  in 
life  sire  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  many  others."  It  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  Gerard  de  Lairesse  in  this  matter,  not  only 
because  he  was  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities,  who  made  no 
assertion  lightly,  but  because  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Mieris.  He  had,  in  fact,  undertaken  the  education  of 
one  of  the  artist's  sons,  John  Mieris,  who  went  to  practise 
painting  in  Italy,  where  he  died.  By  a  fortunate,  but  curious 
contradiction  in  his  character,  Francis,  whom  the  example  of 
Jan  Stecn  had  led  into  habits  of  tippling,  detested  tho  vice  in 
others.  So  Gerard  de  Laircsse,  grave  and  solemn  in  his 
looks,  was  a  bit  of  a  libertine  in  his  manners,  and  for  this 
reason  Mieris  removed  his  son  from  his  care,  lest  his  example 
should  corrupt  the  youth's  morals. 

This  contrast  between  their  lives  and  their  works  is  a  com- 
paratively rare  feature  in  the  history  of  painters.  Mieris,  who 
drvottd  his  whole  talent*  to  seurch  after  beauty,  or  to  the 
delineation  of  the  interior  of  tho  luxurious  abodes  of  tho 
middle  classes  of  Holland,  then  the  richest  and  yet  most 
aust.  re  in  the  world,  wus,— wo  arc  sorry  to  say  it— a  drunkard, 
lie  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  a  painter  of  Leydeu, 
the  famous  Jan  Stem,  an  amiming  philosopher  and  a  professed 
tippltT.  Steen's  livriy  conversation,  his  jovial  disposition, 
his  wittv  sallies,  his  cureless,  joyous  way  of  living  without  a 
thought  of  the  morrow,  hail  a  seductive  influence  upon  Mieris, 
who.  at  lait,  was  so  fa«cinu'.cd  ihsi  he  could  nev.  r  liar  himself 
away  (rum  his  compwy.  Sun-n  having  In/come  a  tavern- 
keeper  Micti»  became  one  of  his  best  customers,  and  the  two 
often  passed  the  night  dunking  and  caruusing  wph  John 
Lievcns,  Ary  do  Voys,  and  some  other*.  Sbt-n  was  soon 
ruined  »nd  nM'ged  to  I  .ke  down  his  sign,  mid  thin  Mieris 
accomp'iiird  him  to  other  taverns,  snii  (hp  two  artisis  mid 
their  old  comrades  olltn  protracted  their  revels  far  on  in  tho 
night. 

Houbrakcn  tells  a  curious  anecdote  regarding  one  of  these 
merry-mukings.  One  night,  After  a  very  jovial  muting, 
Mieris  si  t  out  to  come  home  alone,  and  in  crossing  a  narrow 
bridge  Ml  off  it  into  a  deepdiain.  He  was  quite  fuddled, 
and  us  it  was  not  likely  that  there  was  any  one  near  at  cuch  a 
late  hour,  there  wns  every  prospect  of  his  career  coming  to  an 
inglorious  end.  However,  he  roared  lustily,  and  as  good  luck 
would  have  it,  there  was  a  cobbler  living  close  at  hand,  and 
was  still  at  work,  singing  and  hammering  away.  His  wife 
heard  Mi6ris'  cries,  and  having  called  her  husband's  attention 
to  them,  they  both  took  a  light  and  ran  in  tho  direction  from 
which  the  sound  came.   There  they  found  our  pointer,  gor. 


geously  dressed,  with  gold  buttons  on  his  coat,  stuck  fast  in 
the  mud.  They  dragged  him  out,  took  him  to  their  house, 
and,  having  dried  his  garments,  sent  him  home.  Mieris  was 
thoroughly  sobered  by  the  time  of  his  release,  but  was  so 
much  ashamed  of  the  adventure  that  he  concealed  his  name. 

Being,  however,  very  kind-hearted,  the  printer  determined 
to  reward  the  poor  people  for  the  kindness  they  had  shown 
him,  and  what  better  token  of  gratitude  could  an  artist  bestow 
than  one  of  his  paintings.  He,  accordingly,  set  to  work  upon 
one,  the  subject  of  which  has  not  reached  us,  but  as  he  could 
only  labour  at  it  at  intervals,  it  was  not  finished  for  two  years. 
As  soon  as  he  had  given  it  the  last  touch,  he  went  one  evening 
to  the  cobbler's,  with  his  canvas  concealed  under  his  cloak. 
He  found  nobody  there  but  the  wife,  and  having  entered  into 
conversation  with  her,  found  that  she  really  did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  man  whom  they  had  rescued.  He  then  produced 
the  picture  and  presented  it  to  her,  telling  her  to  hecp  it  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  sorvicc  she  had  rendered  him  in  getting 
him  out  of  the  drain.  "But  if,"  he  added,  "you  would 
prefer  money,  take  it  to  M  Praats."  He  then  disappeared 
abruptly,  without  saying  who  be  was.  Tho  woman  showed 
the  present  to  several  of  her  neighbours,  all  of  whom  assured 
her  it  was  very  valuable.  Her  curiosity  was  at  last  thoroughly 
roused,  and  she  took  the  picture  to  Jacob  V*ndcrmaas,  burgo- 
master, residing  in  the  Hoygraft,  in  whoso  house  she  had  lived 
as  a  servant,  who  was  surprised  to  see  an  article  of  such  value 
in  her  possossion,  and  at  once  recognised  it  as  the  work  of 
Mieris,  and  valued  it  at  ono  hundred  dueatoons.  "  I  would 
givo  that  sum  myself,  but  first  go  to  so  and  so,"  said  he, 
mentioning  the  names  of  some  of  tho  amateurs,  "  and  ask 
eight  hundred  florins,  and  you  will  bo  sure  to  get  them."  She 
did  as  he  directed,  and  was  successful. 

Wo  have  many  times  heard  connoisseurs,  in  talking  of 
painting,  place  Gabriel  Metxu  above  Mieris.  It  seems  to  us 
that  Mi6ri»'  touch  is  sometimes  painful,  and  even  scraped 
and  draggled,  when  compared  with  the  light  and  intellectual 
touch  of  Metau.  There  is  a  picture  of  the  former  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  which  well  illustrates  the  excellences  of 
Mieris'  style,  and  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  works  of 
every  artist,  however  great  his  genius,  vary  vastly  in  quality. 
In  this,  of  which  we  present  our  readers  with  an  engraving, 
{p.  136)  a  young  girl,  of  light  character,  is  listening  to  the  pro- 
posals of  an  old  matron.  The  subjc  et  is  in  itcclf  rather  gross, 
but  the  painter  has  treated  it  with  great  delicacy.  The  thought 
is  clearly  indicated,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  t<>  shock  us  in  the 
expression  uf  it.  The  careless  altitude  uf  the  young  woman 
is  so  diitint/ui,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word,  that  it  . 
atones  for  the  plainness  of  the  meaning,  and  there  is  an  inde. 
scrihahlc  air  of  voluptuous  modesty  about  it.  which  intercuts 
us  in  the  highest  degree,  Without  showing  her  handsome 
fare,  except  in  profile,  ta  save  her  the  eiiibarrncsrmnt  which 
a  lit'le  stretch  of  fancy  will  induce  us  to  believe  the  full  view  of 
tho  spectator  at  such  a  moment  would  cause  h-r,  she  leaves  her 
beauty  to  our  imagination,  but  Ms  us  see  her  grace  The 
light  falls  up  n  her  car,  and  extern'*  slightly  upon  her  chctk, 
leaving  the  gr.atur  part  of  it  in  transparent  shallow.  Nothing 
eon  be  in  >re  charming  than  the  turn  of  her  neck,  and  the 
ki  fit  in  whnh  her  auhum  hrir  is  lastmcd,  with  pearls  int.  r- 
miimlcd  «i  h  the  tnws.  She  wears  a  sicin  robe,  mid  a  B'-rt 
ot  jokct.  embroidered  Willi  gold  Her  one  head  h-  o.»  1  .u- 
guid.%  upon  h«r  left  hand  Willi  n  soil  of  lascivi  -us  indolence, 
the,  other  tall*  graeetully  over  the  buck  of  the  chuir,  and 
between  her  ting'  r*  she  crumples  a  letter,  which  she  lias  just 
been  reading.  Upon  the  uble,  on  which  h  r  elbow  is  r>  sting, 
we  see  a  book  and  a  maud  din.  In  the  background  appears 
the  ixterior  of  a  palace,  but  within  t  it  apartment,  a  little  to 
the  left,  may  be  seen  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  shape  of  an 
altar,  on  which  is  written  the  wend  Amor.  The  whole  is 
finished  with  such  exquisite  delicacy,  that  one  m^ht  fancy  it 
was  executed  upon  ivory.  As  it  is  considered  very  valuable, 
it  is  placed  under  glass,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
large  miniature.  No  lover  of  painting  could  gaxe  on  this 
picture  without  feeling  the  fascinating  influence  of  female 
charms  stealing  over  him. 
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Geiard  dc  Lairesse,  in  the  chapter  in  which  he  speaks  of 
painter*  on  a  small  scale,  and  mainly  of  Miens,  haa  put  several 
opinions  upon  record,  which  we  feci  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
combat  here,  notwithstanding  the  weight  they  must  hare  in 
coming  from  such  a  quarter.  "  We  must  remember,"  says 
he,  "  that  objects  painted  on  a  small  scale  cannot  be  truth, 
nor  even  the  appearance  of  truth  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  paintings  which  represent  objects  thus  should  only  be 
considered  as  nature  seen  from  a  distance,  through  a  door  or 
window,  whether  within  or  without  a  building,  so  that  they 
ought  to  be  painted  in  such  wise  that  on  being  hung  against  a 


artist  who  paints  diminutive  pieces,  as  Miens,  intends  not  to 
exhibit  distant  objects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  bring  them 
nearer  that  they  may  be  better  seen ;  and  if  he  diminishes 
their  real  sixe,  it  is  in  order  that  the  spectator  by  approaching 
as  closely  to  the  picture  as  he  pleases  may  be  enabled  to  seise 
upon  the  minutest  detail*.  In  the  distance  we  see  nothing 
but  large  masses  ;  the  various  part*  appear  confused  and 
undecided,  the  contour  is  lost ;  the  angles  are  softened  down, 
the  precise  shape  of  an  object,  and  a  fortiori,  the  small  point* 
in  it*  physiognomy  escape  the  eye  completely.  If,  then,  the 
painter  executes  his  work   under  these  condition*  —  that 
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wall,  they  may  not  appear  to  be  a  panel  or  painted  canvas, 
but  that  they  ahonld  truly  resemble  a  window,  through  which 
one  really  sec*  nature  ;  a  result  which  cannot  be  obtained  by 
warm  shadows  or  brilliant  colouring,  but  by  soft  and  feeble 
colouring,  broken  by  the  interposition  of  the  surrounding  air, 
according  a*  it  is  serene  or  loaded  with  vapour." 

To  this  "  laying  down  of  the  law  "  we  take  exception,  and, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  a  painter,  who  acted  upon  such  prin- 
ciples, would  be  sure  to  go  astray.  If  it  were  admitted  that  a 
small  painting  should  represent  nature  a*  she  appears  in  the 
distance,  the  painter  would  plainly  defeat  hi*  object  An 


i«,  with  that  weakening  of  the  tone  which  aerial  perspective 
demands— what  follows  ?  Why,  the  spectator,  by  an  inex- 
plicable delusion,  will  see  things  close  at  hand  which 
ought  to  be  loat  in  the  indistinctness  of  distance,  and 
touch  with  his  finger  object*  which,  nevertheless,  should 
escape  him,  being  two  hundred  yards  off.  Is  not  this, 
then,  a  monstrous  contradiction  between  the  actual  effect 
of  a  picture  and  it*  intention  •  Why  does  the  amateur 
delight  in  the  works  of  Gerard  Douw,  of  Slengelandt,  and 
Mieri*  ?  Because  he  wants  to  have  in  the  narrow  limit*  of  his 
own  abode  an  epitome  of  all  the  wonder*  of  the  pencil,  an 
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entire  gallery  in  a  space  twelve  feet  square.  To  satisfy  him 
you  muit  give  him  the  incidents  and  characters  of  the  outer 
world,  condensed,  as  it  were,  into  the  smallest  possible  dimen- 
sions, the  heroes  of  everyday  life  (some  of  them  might  readily 
be  comprised  within  a  frame  of  twelve  inches  square) ;  and,  if 
this  be  true,  what  becomes  of  Lairesse's  theory  ?  Would  the 
fortunate  owner  of  these  masterpieces  in  miniature  be  content 
to  see  these  figures,  which  he  wished  to  have  within  easy  eye- 
reach,  fading  dimly  in  the  shifting  hues  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
flying  altogether  from  the  tranquil  but  confined  abode  in 
which  he  wishpd  to  retain  them,  that  he  might  feed  his  eyes 


Moliere,  Richelieu,  Louis  XIII.,  and  other  "  glasses  of 
fashion"  at  that  period.  He  has  painted  himself  under 
various  aspects — sometimes  as  a  soldier,  at  others  as  a  simple 
citizen.  The  Museum  at  the  Hague  exhibits  him  in  the 
interior  of  his  own  house,  in  his  everyday  dress,  leaning  over 
his  wife,  and  amusing  himself  by  pulling  the  ears  of  a  little 
spaniel  that  his  wife  holds  upon  her  knees.  (See  our  engrav- 
ing, p.  132.)  The  Dresden  Gallery  contains  not  less  thun  three 
pictures,  in  which  Miens  has  given  his  own  portrait  with 
great  complaisance.  In  one  we  find  him  in  his  studio  con- 
versing with  a  handsome  girl,  of  whom  we,  however,  see 
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upon  them  ?  The**  observations  of  Gerard  de  Luire&ie  are  a!l  the 
more  surprising  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  painter,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  to  execute  a  picture  in  accordance  with 
them,  since  it  would  have  no  foreground  except  the  frame. 
Think  of  a  picture  without  a  foreground  !  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  if  Miens  did  not  know  how  to  execute  works  upon 
a  large  scale,  Lairessc  did  not  know  how  to  talk  of  pictures 
on  a  small  one. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  portraits  which  Mieris  has  left  us 
of  himself,  he  hod  a  handsome  face,  gay-looking,  but  the 
expression  slightly  sensual,  a  brilliant  eye,  a  prominent  mouth, 
overhung  by  a  soft  moustache  worn  in  the  style  adopted  by 


nothing  but  her  back,  who  hai  come  to  sit  for  her  portrait, 
but  her  face  appears  on  the  canvas  as  in  a  mirror.  Both  the 
painter  and  the  model  are  dressed  with  a  richness  and 
coquetiUhness  which  happily  the  graver  is  able  to  render 
almost  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  colours  of  the  master  him- 
self, as  may  be  seen  by  tne  example  which  we  furnish  (p.  144). 
MflVis  is  dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  tight  silk  breeches  of 
bright  blue,  fastened  below  the  knees  with  garters  ornamented 
by  rosettes,  and  ribbon  shoe-ties.  Nothing  can  be  more 
elegant  or  reehercAc  than  his  appearance.  Stultz  could  not 
surpass  it.  While  the  model  is  resting,  a  servant  is  bringing 
in  refreshments.    In  another  Mieris  has  evidently  made  him- 
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self  rather  the  subject  for  a  painting  than  the  original  of  a 
portrait.  It  is  evidently  himself  whom  we  »ee  dressed  as  a 
trumpeter  in  the  picture  bearing  that  name.  (See  our  engrav- 
ing, p.  1 40.)  This  was,  no  doubt,  executed  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  painting  himself  in  the  magnificent  uniform  worn  by  the 
Spanish  soldiers  who  were  sent  into  the  Low  Countries  to 
suppress  the  insurrection.  The  costume  certainly  is  very 
picturesque.  If  the  head  were  not  in  this  instance  full  of  life 
nnd  -vigour  and  intelligence,  one  would  think  that  "  The 
Trumpeter"  was  chosen  merely  for  the  display  of  a  dashing 
uniform.  A  tight  blue  jacket,  covered  with  trappings,  and 
furnished  with  yellow  sleeves,  a  mexzotinc  cap  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  jacket,  green  gaiters  with  golden  fringes,  and  a 
sword  with  glittering  hilt—  such  is  the  uniform.  And  whether 
Mieria  exhibit  himself  in  warlike  panoply  or  by  the  side  of  his 
easel,  he  is  still  ever  in  the  midst  of  luxury.  All  the  object! 
which  make  up  the  lcamcd  confusion  of  a  studio  contend,  we 
will  not  say  for  the  spectator's  attention,  but  for  whatever  of 
it  he  has  to  spare  after  having  bestowed  sufficient  upon  the 
principal  figure,  A  violoncello  resting  against  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture,  cove  red  with  a  curU-n,  announces  the  fact,  that  the 
painter  solaces  his  labours  by  occasional  performances  upon  it. 
■>  One  would  imagine  that  if  Mieris  displayed  in  his  house  as 
much  luxury  and  magnificence  as  he  affects  in  his  paintings, 
he  would  soon  have  been  ruined,  in  spite  of  the  high  price 
which  he  put  upon  his  works.  Add  t?  thw,  that  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  delicacy  of  finish  which  he  bestowed  upon  all 
his  pictures,  he  could  execute  comparatively  a  smalt  number 
only,  not  to  speak  of  the  indolent  habits  which  he  acquired 
from  his  friend  Steen.  Accordingly  we  nod  in  many  works 
in  which  he  is  mentioned,  and  notably  in  the  "  Catalogue  do 
I/orangcre,"  by  Uersaint,  his  conduct  was  anything  but 
orderly.  His  habits  were  expensive,  and  involved  him  in  a 
number  of  debts,  for  which  he  was  several  times  put  in  pri*on. 
Une  of  his  creditors  kept  him  there  a  long  time,  and  when 
his  friends  urged  him  to  paint  something  that  would  procure 
his  release,  he  replied,  "  that  the  sight  of  tho  bar  and  tho 
sound  of  the  bolts  rendered  the  imagination  sterile."  Gersnint 
travelled  a  good  deal  in  Holland,  and  while  there  picked  up 
much  information  regarding  the  painters  ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  unlikely  that  he  learnt  some  of  these  details  from  Miens' 
own  friends.  Certainly  neither  Houbraken  nor  Campo  Weyer- 
mann  make  mention  of  this  circumstance. 

Francis  Mk'ris  died  in  1681,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  leaving 
two  sons,  Jolin  and  William  ;  the  last  of  whom  imitated  his 
manner  with  considerable  ability,  and  maintained  the  celebrity 
of  the  name.  Francis  exhausted  life  rapidly.  As  a  painter 
his  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  was  lively ;  as  a  man  he  was 
ever  tending  towards  the  bad  and  degrading.  He  loved  what 
was  tasteful  and  distinguished,  but  lived  in  a  public-house  ; 
he  loved  luxury  and  ruined  himself  by  it.  Dy  dint  of  admir- 
ing Steen's  wit,  he  came  to  imitate  his  joyous  indolence,  and 
his  wicked  and  dishonest  carelessness;  laughing,  glass  in 
hand,  at  the  amount  of  his  debts.  But  in  spite  of  this  gross 
existence,  Mieris  always  preserved  enough  love  of  the  beautilul 
and  elegant  to  impel  him  to  the  choice  of  tine  features,  delicate 
complexions,  handsome  heads,  graceful  attitudes,  and  tasteful 
dress,  and  those  splendid  fabrics  which  were  indispensable 
in  his  painting,  since  he  never  dared  to  paint  the  naked 
figure. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  decide  what  rank  Mieris  should  assume 
among  painters  of  familiar  scenes.  The  distinction  between 
the  various  masters, Terburg,  Menu,  Gerard  Douw,  and  Mien*, 
consists  rather  in  shades  of  talent  than  degrees  of  merit.  If 
wo  examine  them  closely,  we  shall  find  that  Mieris  is  rather 
below  his  three  rivals.  As  compared,  to  his  master,  Gerard 
Douw,  he  has,  without  doubt,  a  more  brilliant  colouring, 
and  is  more  delicate  than  he  in  the  common  features.  His 
celebrated  picture,  "  The  Strolling  Tinker"  in  the  Dreseffn 
Gallery,  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  he  was  able  to  give 
great  delicacy  to  the  most  vulgar  physiognomies.  It  is  not 
easy  to  forget,  when  once  seen,  the  expression  on  the  face 
of  this  tinker,  as  lie  raises  a  kettle  between  him  and  the 
light,  to  enable  him  to  see  the  cracks,  with  an  air  worthy  of  a 


learned  antiquary  who  is  trying  to  decipher  a  precious  manu- 
script, or  to  verify  the  enamelling  of  a  piece  of  old  armour, 
while  the  woman  who  owns  the  article  stands  at  the  door  of 
her  tavern,  shaded  by  a  vine-branch,  and  awaits  the  result  of 
the  investigation  with  anxious  impatience.  But  though 
delicate  as  Douw,  Mieris  has  not  the  same  nobility  and  eleva- 
tion of  mind.  He  could  never  have  painted  picture*  ao  full 
of  pathos  and  simple  diguity  as  "The  Dropsical  Woman," 
and  "The  Heading  of  the  Bible."  His  works,  in.  short, 
always  make  us  desire  more  sentiment  and  less  satire. 

Mieris  always  ably  availed  himself  of  the  resources  of 
chiaro-scuro  to  subordinate  the  accessories,  and  give  full  pro- 
minence to  the  principal  objects.    He  could  soften  down  un- 
pleasant details  by  great  masses  of  shadow.    He  was  skilled 
also  in  the  proprieties  of  chiaro-scuro,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression  ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  painted  a  facile 
nymph  buried  in  sleep,  her  head  resting  on  cushions,  and  dis- 
closing through  her  open  corset  a  bosom  of  snowy  whiteness, 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  an  old  duenna,  who  is  receiving 
money  from  a  cavalier,  with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eye*  ; 
he  reserves  all  the  light  for  the  sleeping1  beauty,  and  casts  the 
act  of  the  old  woman  into  the  shade,  as  if  he  saw  some  con- 
nexion between  the  chiaro-scuro  of  morality  and  of  art.  But 
as  regards  touch,  Tcrburg  and  Metxu  seem  to  us  superior  to 
Mieris.    Without  doubt,  the  execution  of  the  latter  painter 
is  valuable.    He  impresses  his  character  on  each  object ;  he 
renders  the  flesh,  the  silk,  the  ermine,  th<i  velvet,  the  marble, 
the  ebony,  all  the  drapery,  the  substances,  and  it  seems  at 
first  as  if  it  was  perfection  itself.    At  the  same  time,  if 
we  compare  Mieris  with  Terburg,  and,  above  all,  with  Metsu, 
we  peTceive  all  at  once  that  there  is  still  a  degree  above  merit 
of  this  sort. 

We  have  stated  that  Mieris  was,  par  , w&w,  the  painter 
of  the  Dutch  middle  classes.  Accordingly,  many  of  his  sub- 
jects are  drawn  from  scenes  in  their  life,  and  illustrate  their 
costume  and  manners.  "Th»  Lady  with  the  Parrot"  (p.  HI), 
now  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  decidedly  the  most  celebrated  of  this  class.  There  is 
an  air  of  pleasant  and  abstracted  reverie  about  her  fucc  as  she 
feeds  her  favourite.  In  the  dress  Mieris  displays  all  hi»  $reat 
powers  of  imitation.  The  painting  tirst  became  celebrated  as 
the  "  Red  Corset." 

In  "The  Philosopher,"  which  we  have  engraved,  Mieris 
givea  evidence  of  a  much  higher  kind  of  talent  than  he  has 
displayed  in  his  other  works.  Inthisthe  <  laboraiionof  details, 
though  still  carefully  attended  to,  occupies  only  a  secondary 
position.  Tho  main  interest  of  the  piece  i*  centred  in  the 
principal  figure.  'I  he  old  man's  hesd  is  a  fine  expression  of 
the  idea  of  calm  clear-headedness,  of  deep  thought,  and  of  a 
life  far  removed  from  the  potty  passions,  tumults,  and  turmoil 
of  the  world  without. 

Finishing  is  not  the  great  difficulty  in  painting,  if  we 
understand  by  this  the  mixing  of  colours,  and  the  polish 
obtained  by  patience  nnd  a  semper,  the  extreme  care 
bestowed  upon  all  the  details,  and  a  certain  propriety  of 
pencil  which  never  errs  through  negligence  or  oversight. 
Many  Dutch  masters  have  given  what  was  then  tailed  the 
fincfinith;  but  the  real  finish  is  that  which  is  not  perceptible, 
giving  the  work  the  final  touches  without  sufT  ring  the  trouble 
bestowed  on  it  to  be  visible— those  expressive  touches,  we 
mean,  which  lend  it  an  air  of  freedom  and  boldness.  Finish- 
ing, in  the  right  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  rubbing  out  by  a 
light,  graceful,  and  eloquent  touch  that  wearisome  propriety, 
that  solemn  uniformity,  as  fatiguing  for  the  spectator  to  see 
as  for  the  painter  to  create.  To  finish  is  to  give  character 
to  a  plan,  shading  to  an  outline,  and  to  the  essentials  of  a 
painting— to  the  flat  part*  of  the  face,  for  example,  or  the 
rendering  of  a  hand — that  last  emphasis  which  is  life?. 

Considering  that  he  lived  only  ferty-six  years,  and  finished 
all  his  works  with  extraordinary  care,  it  was  impossible  that 
Mieris  could  have  produced  a  great  numl>cr.    Smith,  in  his 

Catalogue  Raisonne  "  of  the  most  eminent  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and  French  painters,  enumerates  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
works  known  to  be  Mieris*.    "We  shall  proceed  to  mention  tho 
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principal  galleries  and  collection*  in  Europe  in  which  they  are 
to  be  found. 

In  the  Belvedere  Gallery  at  Vienna.—"  A  Sick  Girl,"  a 
doctor  feeling  her  pulse.  Small  figure*  as  far  a*  the  knee*, 
aigned  Fransz  Mieris.  f.  lfiJ56. 

"  The  Silkniereer  "— of  which  we  haTo  previously  spoken 
at  length— a  young  woman  exhibiting  her  wares,  and  a  caTalicr 
with  hi*  hand  on  htr  chin,  signed  F.  Van  Mie'ria,  1660. 
The  Pinacotheca  of  Munich  contains  sixteen  of  Mie"ri»* 
■works,  amongst  which  may  be  seen  hi*  portrait,  in  which  he 
represents  him  self  wearing  a  red  cap  with  ostrich  feathers  ; 
"  A  Lady  playing  with  her  Parrot,  and  another  Lady  with  her 
Dog;"  "A  Breakfast  of  Oysters;'"  and,  last  of  all,  the  celebrated 
painting  known  as  "The  Sick  Woman,"  one  of  his  master- 
pieces.  It  represents  a  lady  fainting  away  in  the  presence  of 
her  physician.  This  was  a  favourite  subject  with  Mieris,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  woman  with  the  parrot  and  dog. 

In  the  Dresden  Gallery  we  find  twelve  of  this  master's 
works.  Of  these  we  shall  mention  44  Tempting  Proposals," 
a  splendid  work,  to  which  we  have  already  alhided  at  some 
length.  This  is  sometimes  called  "  The  Teller  of  Good  For- 
tune,'' but  from  what  we  have  said  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  title  is  hardly  appropriate.  44  The  Tinker,"  a  composition 
containing  several  figures.  44  A  Young  Soldier  smoking  his 
Pipe."  "The  Painters  Studio"  (p.  144):  in  this  Mien*  U 
represented  with  a  young  lady,  whose  portrait  appears  on  the 
canvas.  Another  44 Painter's  Studio:"  in  this  the  artist,  with 
his  palette  in  his  hand,  is  standing  beside  a  visitor  showing 
him  a  picture  which  he  has  just  commenced. 

The  Museum  of  Amsterdam.— "  A  Lady  seated  before  a 
table  writing,  and  a  Servant  awaiting  her  orders."  44  A  Lady 
playing  the  Guitar  by  lamplight." 

Koyal  Gallery  at  the  Hague. — "The  Painter  and  his 
Wife."  (p.  132).  "  Portrait  of  Horace  Sehuil,"  Profeasor  of 
Botany  at  Leydcn.    41 A  Child  blowing  soap  bubbles." 

The  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg.—"  The  Dutch  Ruing,"  a 
lady  rising  and  playing  with  htr  little  dog. 

The  Leuchtenburg  Gallery. — 44  A  Woman  holding  a  cage 
open  upon  the  table,  and  giving  liberty  to  a  bird."  44  A  Lady 
walking  on  a  garden  terrace,"  accompanied  by  a  cavalier,  who 
holds  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  followed  by  a  little  dog; 
painted  on  wood,  and  aigned  F.  Van  Miens,  1675:  these  two 
paintings  have  been  etched  by  Muxol. 

The  Florenco  Gallery.— 44 The  Sleeper,"  44  A  Young  Man 
with  a  Bottle,"  "An  Old  Man  offering  Money  to  a  Young 
Woman,"  and  a  14  Portrait  of  the  Painter." 

The  MontpeUitr  Collection. — 4'  Tho  Pearl  Stringer,"  a  young 
girl  seated  before  a  table  covered  with  a  rich  cloth ;  to  tho 
left,  in  mejtzotinto,  a  young  waiting  woman. 

In  the  Ixmvrc  there  are  four  of  Mieris'  works. 

44  A  Lady  at  n  Toilette  waited  upon  by  a  Negress,"  Under 
the  Empire  this  was  valued  at  1,000  francs,  under  tho  Resto- 
ration it  rose  to  0,000. 

"  Two  Ladies,  dressed  in  sa'in,  taking  toain  an  apartment 
ornamented  witti  statues."  Tuis  ii  a  painting  of  exquisite 
finish. 

The  Interior  of  a  Household." 

44  Portrait  of  a  Man,"  signed  Fransz  Mic'ris. 

In  Sir  Robert  Peel's  collection,  a  young  woman  feeding 
her  purTOt  (p.  HI),  a  work  of  great  beauty,  of  which  we 
give  an  engraving.  It  was  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  for  the 
sum  of  305  guineas. 

The  Bridge  water  Gallery.—"  A  Young  Woman  at  her 
toilette,  dressed  in  a  blue  satin  jacket,  and  having  her  cap  tied 
under  her  ehin." 

44  An  Interior  ;  a  Girl  laughing,  and  an  Infant  at  her  side." 

14  Portrait  of  the  Fainter."  This  is  taken  from  the  St. 
Victor  and  Pourtales  collections.  It  is  a  little  doubtful,  how- 
ever,  inasmuch  as  the  same  painting  appears  at  Munich,  und 
Waagen  makes  no  mention  of  it. 

In  the  possession  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  Buckingham  Palace, 
there  are  four  of  Mieris'  work?. 

"  A  Child  playing  Frolic*,"  dated  1663  ;  a  repetition  of  the 
painting  which  may  be  seen  at  tho  Hague. 


A  Woman  with  a  Parrot ;  "  in  this  the  same  red  corset 
appears  which  we  see  at  Munich  and  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
collection. 

44  A  Smoker,  and  a  Young  Girl  presenting  him  with  a  glass 
of  water."    Figures  half  length. 

"  Mieris  and  his  Wife."  The  painter  is  pulling  the  car*  of 
a  little  dog  which  his  wife  is  holding  on  her  knees ;  in  the 
foreground  is  the  mother  of  the  animal.  We  have  engraved 
this  picture  (p.  132). 

Mr.  T.  Hope's  collection. —  "  A  Gentleman  wearing  a 
brown  cap  with  blue  feathers,  in  a  coat  of  olive  green  ;" 
before  him  is  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  violin  resting  against  the 
window.  A  young  woman  with  her  back  to  the  spectator 
write*  down  the  bill.  The  painting  is  dated  1660.  This 
is  one  of  the  rhtf*-tV<rurre  of  the  master. 

Gallery  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute  at  Sutton  House. — 44  The 
Discovered  Letter."  A  mother  reproaching  her  daughter, 
who  stands  in  tear*  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

Mieris'  drawings  are  very  scarce.  They  are  extremely 
delicate.  There  are  some  studies  of  heads,  sketched  with 
black  lead,  known  to  be  his,  executed  with  the  utmost  care. 
They  are  often  washed  in  Indian  ink  ;  the  truth  of  the  flesh 
and  the  excellent  rendering  of  the  draperies  arc  as  remarkable 
in  the  drawings  as  in  the  paintings. 

Mieris  had  under  his  tuition  Peter  Lermans,  Karel  de  Mdor, 
and  his  two  sons,  John  aud  William  Mie'ris ;  the  last  was 
known  as  the  younger  Mieris.  In  the  last  century,  a  grandson 
of  Francis  was  still  living,  who  had  been  tho  pupil  of  his 
father  William,  and  who  was  the  author  of  many  works,  a  list 
of  which  he  himself  gave  to  Argcnville,  from  whom  we  borrow 
if.— "A  Description  of  the  Episcopal  Seals  and  Coins  of  the 
Bishops  of  Utrecht." 

"Hi»tory  of  the  Princes  of  the  Houses  of  Bavaria,  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  of  Austria,  who  have  reigned  over  tho  Low 
Countries,"  3  vols,  folio  ;  with  more  than  a  thousand  medals 
drawn  by  the  author  from  the  originals. 

'•Chronicle  of  Holland,"  Leyden,  1740-1711. 

44  Chronicle  of  Antwerp,"  Leyden,  1743,  174-1. 

44  Dissertations  upon  Feudal  Law  in  Holland,"  Leydeu, 
1748.  8vo. 

"  The  Oreat  Boak  of  the  Charters  of  the  Counts  of  Holland," 
Leyden,  1748.  8vo. 

44  The  Great  Book  of  the  Charter  of  the  Counts  of  Holland," 
Leyden,  1763.    4  vols,  folio. 

44  The  Privileges  and  Cust  mis  of  tho  Country  of  Delfsand." 

Great  numbers  of  engravers  have  reproduced  Mieris'  works. 
Amongst  those  best  known  are — 

Bary— "  The  Drunken  Woman  Asleep." 

Basan— "The  Dutch  Rising."  "The  Dutch  Breakfast." 
"  The  Lace-worker"  of  the  old  gallery  of  Bruhl.  44  The  Fair 
Gardener,"    44  The  Dutch  Nup." 

Blooteling— 44  The  Portrait  of  Mieris." 

Greenwood  has  engraved  44  The  Portraits  of  Mieris  and  his 
Wife,  and  the  Little  Dog,"  in  the  sume  style. 

Igonnet — 44  The  Flemish  Market-woman." 

Migncret— 44  A  young  Girl  giving  alms." 

Haid — 44  The  Trumpeter  aw  aiting  orders,"  a  painting  in  the 
Burghau&s  collection.  44  The  Surgeon,"  in  the  Kit-son  collec- 
tion at  Augsburg. 

Villain— 44  The  young  Man  with  Bottle,"  in  the  Florence 
Gallery. 

Wille  ha*  engraved  us  one  of  Mieris'  works,  44  The  Dutch 
Knitter,"  which,  however,  has  been  {attributed  to  Kelscher. 
44  The  Absent  Observer,"  from  the  Pate7i  Cabinet,  which  we 
have  engraved :  a  boy  looking  out  of  a  window  at  something 
passing  outside  with  an  abstracted  expression.  "  The  Dutch 
Cook." 

In  England,  a*  we  have  more  than  once  remarked,  there  are 
rarely  large  sales  of  pictures— an  evidence  of  national  pros- 
perity which  has  seldom  been  remarked.  There  can  be  no 
surer  sign  of  increasing  wealth  and  stability,  than  the  immo- 
bility of  moveable  property.  To  obtain  any  idea  of  the  market 
value  of  pictures,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  rtsort  to  tho 
great  continental  sales,  whero  the  overthrow  of  proud  houses 
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has  brought  the  heirlooms  of  many  generations  to  the 
hammer. 

The  Gaignat  sale,  1768.  Three  picture*  of  Mieris :— "  A 
Young  Girl,"  "  An  Invalid  and  her  Physician,"  painted  on 
wood ;  price  £238.  "  A  Lady  in  a  scarlet  dressing-gown," 
trimmed  with  white  ermine,  and  a  straw-coloured  petticoat. 
She  is  giving  some  cake  to  her  parrot.  This  is  the  famous 
"Red  Corset,"  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  of 
which  we  give  an  en  graving  [p.  1 4 1 ) ,  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir 


the  door  of  a  porch.  A  painting  on  wood,  originally  from  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul ;  price  £20.  "  A  Woman 
feeding  a  Bird,"  with  another  painting  of  G.  Schulcken; 
together,  £92. 

The  Argenville  sale,  1778.  A  drawing  of  F.  Mieris,  repre- 
senting a  Female  bust ;  price  £o  1  Os.  A  Man's  bust  with  a 
hat  on  his  head,  drawn  on  vellum  like  the  preceding. 

Calonne  aale,  1778.  "A  Lady  and  her  Dog."  .  She  wears 
a  straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  satin  and  white  feather*,  and  on 


TSMP1IKO  PROPOSALS.     PttOM  A  PAINTINO  BY  MIP.RIS. 


Robert  Peel.  It  was  sold  for  £124.  It  is  painted  upon 
copper.  "  A  Smoker,"  half-length,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the 
table,  and  wearing  a  hat  ornamented  with  feathers.  Price 
£7. 

The  Randon  de  Boisset  sale,  1777.  "A  Young  Lady 
writing,"  upon  a  table-cloth  of  red  velvet ;  a  young  man 
awaiting  her  orders,  and  a  dog  sleeping  upon  a  pillow.  Price 
£324. 

The  Prince  de  Contis  sale,  1777.  "A  Blind  Man  led  by 
hia  Dog,"  and  accompanied  by  a  little  boy,  asking  charity  at 


her  bosom  a  gossamer  handkerchief.  This  came  from  the 
Lublin  collection  at  Amsterdam  ;  price  £f  8. 

ChoUeul  Praalin  aale,  1793.  "A  Young  Woman  feeding 
her  Parrot " — the  "  Red  Corset  "  of  which  we  hare  already 
spoken.  This  time  it  was  sold  for  £338.  "  An  Artist  ex- 
amining an  antique  Statue  by  candlelight."  Another  figure 
stands  close  beside  him,  and  farther  off  two  students,  one  of 
whom  bears  a  light  also.  This  is  a  splendid  display  of  skill  in 
chiaro-scuro. 

Solirene  sale,  1812.    "  Sarah  and  Abraham,"  £32.    "  The 
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Song  Interrupted  ;"  a  lady  in  a  morning  dress  of  red  velvet, 
holding  a  music-book  upon  her  knees,  anotheT  figure  offering 
her  a  glass  of  wine.    Price  £112. 

Clos  sale,  1812.  "  A  Young  Girl  brought  back  by  a  Gip-y 
Woman."  She  is  on  her  knees  asking  pardon  of  her  mother  ; 
her  father  is  in  the  background.    Price  £88. 

Laperiere  sale,  1817.  "The  Registrar  Fagel,"  a  painting 
mentioned  by  Dcacimps.    Price  £64. 

Erurd  sale,  1832.    "A  Young  Lady  studying  a  Piece  of 


of  pearls  in  her  hair.  From  the  famous  Braamkamp  collection 
at  Amster Jam  ;  also  purchased  by  M.  Demidoff  for  £200. 

Perregaux  sale,  1841.  "The  Song  Interrupted."  Thia 
painting,  which  we  have  just  seen  figuring  in  the  Solirene 
sale,  where  it  brought  only  £112,  in  1841  rose  to  £880. 

Oiroux  sale,  1851.  "  A  Youug  Lady,"  elegantly  dressed, 
and  holding  a  mandolin  in  her  hand,  offering  bread  to  a 
spaniel ;  beside  her  a  gentleman  leaning  on  a  table  covered 
with  a  rich  cloth.    Price  £42.  . 


M VERTED  ATTENTION.      FROM  A   FAINTINO  BY  MIBBIH. 


Music."  A  mandolin  lies  before  her  on  a  table  decorated 
with  sculpture.  She  wears  a  satin  robe,  but  without  necker- 
chief or  head-dress.    Price  £69. 

The  Duchess  de  Bern's  sale,  1837.  "  Portrait  of  a  Magis- 
trate," half-length,  beneath  a  peristyle,  through  which  appears 
the  entrance  to  a  park.  This  was  purchased  by  M.  Demidoff 
for  £240.  "  The  Lady  of  Quality."  She  ia  descending  a 
staircase,  which  leads  to  the  avenue  of  a  park.  She  is  dressed 
in  white  satin,  with  red  ribbons  and  loose  trimmings  ;  a  cluster 
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COPPER-FLATE  ENGRAVING. 
Enobavino  is  nn  art  essentially  popular.  It  diffuse*  the 
beauties  of  painting  without  lessening  them.  It  prevent* 
their  remaining  exclusively  in  the  possession  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  fortunate,  and  place*  them  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest.  It  elevates  the  masses  by  making  them  participate 
in  the  ennobling  thoughts  which  arise  out  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  masterpieces  of  great  mind*.  What  printing  ho* 
done  for  science,  engraving  has  done  for  art.  These  two 
splendid  discoveries,  which  have  shed  abroad  beauty  and 
enlightenment,  ideas  and  forms,  have  this  peculiarity— that 
we  cannot  conceivo  them  separate,  and  that  they  seem  to  be 
born,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  of  one  another.  Thus 
printing,  which  seems  to  owe  it*  origin  to  wood  engraving,  in 
it*  turn  produced  engraving  on  metals,  by  the  facilities  which 
it  exhibited  for  the  production  of  prints. 

There  are  several  kind*  of  engraving  :  copper-plate,  etching, 
aqua-tinta,  dotted,  stippling,  outline  {  but  it  is  copper-plato 
engraving  alone  which  may  be  oallcd  classical ;  and  with  it 
we  shall  occupy  ourselves  here. 

Most  people  know  that  copper-plate  engraving  consist*  in 
cutting  the  copper  with  a  sharp  instrument  called  the  grattr, 
or  burin,  and  thus  tracing  upon  it  clean,  regular,  and  divided 
lines,  which,  on  being  impressed  on  paper,  after  receiving  a 
coating  of  ink,  not  only  produce  the  sum  of  black  and  white 
sketched  in  the  drawing,  but,  by  their  direction,  their  turn, 
their  form,  their  thickness  or  attenuation,  indicate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  objects  they  represent— the  shading  and  mor- 
bidczxa  of  the  flesh,  the  polish  of  metal,  the  softness  of 
drapery,  the  niry  lightness  of  feathers,  the  weight  and  hardness 
of  marble.  Stroke  engraving,  or  rather  the  art  of  taking 
proof  impressions  from  engraved  steel  or  copper-plates,  only 
dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  the  ancients,  who  understood  die- 
sinking  and  cutting  reliefs  both  on  stone  and  metal  to  well, 
should  never  have  thought  of  taking  impression*  of  their 
works  upon  paper,  or  parchment,  or  papyrus.  What  treasure* 
would  have  come  down  to  us  if  the  art  of  engraving  had  been 
known  in  the  time  of  Pericles  '  Although  it*  origin  is  rather 
obscure,  it  appears  to  be  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  en- 
graving, or  rather  the  idea  of  printing  engravings,  first  saw 
the  light  in  the  workshop  of  a  Florentine  goldsmith,  Maso 
Finiguerra,  who  first  learned  to  take  impressions  from  niello—- 
that  is,  of  the  liftlo  ornaments  placed  on  gold  and  silver  plate 
by  stamping;  but  the  word  niello  properly  signifies  black 
rnamrl  (nujcllum),  which  was  melted  and  poured  into  the 
hollow*  of  the  engraving,  to  make  them  stand  in  higher  relief. 

There  are  many  curious  stories  told  of  the  origin  of  the 
invention.  According  to  one,  a  laundress,  having  by  chance 
placed>ome  wet  linen  upon  a  vessel  which  Finiguerra  had 
just  engraved,  was  surprised  to  find  on  removing  it  that  it  boro 
u  distinct  impression  of  the  ornaments  upon  which  it  had  been 
resting,  and  upon  her  master's  hearing  [of  it,  it  furnished  him 
with  the  key  to  the  new  brunch  of  art,  that  of  Hiking  impres- 
sions of  engraving*.  We  say  of  taking  impressions,  because 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  art  of  engraving,  of  damaskeening, 
of  inlaying,  was  known  to  the  ancients  ;  and  previously  to  hi* 
discovery,  Finiguerra  himself,  according  to  Vasari,  had  en- 
graved lor  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptiste,  at  Florence, 
little  figures  of  the  Passion  upon  those  silver  p.Hens,  then 
called  peacet,  because  upon  them  the  faithful  bestowed  the 
kiss  of  pence  ut  religious  festivals.  In  the  year  U52,  also,  tho 
same  year  in  which  Guttcr.berg  and  Faust  printed  their  first 
Li  tin  Bible  at  Mayence,  Finiguerra  having  engraved  tho 
peaces  of  which  we  hive  just  spoken,  and  wishing  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  his  plate,  h:mng  poured  the  niello  upon  it,  took  an 
impression  of  it  with  plaster,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom  of  goldsmiths.  Upon  this  plaster,  the  lines  of  which 
were  in  relief,  he  poured  sulphur,  and  in  the  hollow*  of  the 
sulphur  he  passed  smoke  block,  which  pro  luecd  the  same 
outward  appearance  as  niello.* 

•  Of  nullo  we  hate  ►p.iken  in  the  Ii-i  v-strated  F.xhihitor 
and  Maoakine  c-t  A  ut,  v..l.  i.  p  11)0,  „h*„  describing  a  vu.se 
n  that  style  now  i:>  the  liritish  Museum. 


But  in  order  that  he  might  sec  the  effect  upon  &  clearer 
ground,  and  thus  judge  of  it  better,  he  bethought  him  of  taking 
proofs  upon  moist  paper,  as  was  tho  custom  with  engraver*  r* 
wood.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  more  durable  ink 
upon  the  silver  paten  as  the  work  advanced,  and  the  impres- 
sions thus  obtained  were  tho  first  engravings.  One  of  these 
proofs,  a  relic  of  inestimable  value,  is  preserved  in  the  Cabinet 
des  Estampes  in  the  Uibliotheque  Nationale  at  Patu,  where  it 
was  discovered  about  half  a  century  ago,  by  the  Abbe  Zani, 
who,  after  diligent  research  and  careful  comparison,  at  last  put 
his  hand  upon  the  earliest  productions  of  the  art.* 

He  also  t'-iund  by  a  happy  accident  that  the  peacea  engraved 
and  enamelled  by  Finiguerra  for  St.  John's  Church  at  Florence 
were  still  there,  a*  also  the  register  in  which  the  sum  paid  to 
the  artist  Is  recorded,  and  which  enabled  him  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  work  with  accuracy — 1452.  There  are  extant,  also,  be- 
side* this  proof  on  paper  in  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes,  two 
proofs  in  sulphur,  which  belonged  to  the  famous  amateur*. 
Serrati  and  Durauo,  so  that  there  is  no  gap  in  our  knowledge 
regarding  this  curious  process. 

The  invention  had  hardly  issued  from  the  laboratory  of  its 
author,  when  it  began  to  spread  abroad ;  but  still  its  progress 
was  not  rapid.  The  peaces  of  Finiguerra  were  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  execution,  delicacy  of  outline,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  figures,  to  the  number  of  forty-two,  symmetri- 
cally grouped  according  to  the  usage  of  the  time,  and  repre- 
senting the  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin."  But  Balaam  and 
Sandro  BoticcUo,  to  whom  Finiguerra  first  confided  the  results 
ot  his  discovery,  were  slow  in  following  it  up.  The  plate* 
which  tho  two  artist*  produced,  and  which  were  drawn  by 
Boticello  and  engraved  by  Baldini,  representing  principally 
scenes  in  Dante's  "  Divina  Comcdia,"  bear  all  the  marks  of 
inexperience  and  simplicity.  Nevertheless,  at  the  same  time 
that  Italy  produced  engraving,  Martin  Schongssur,  a  painter 
and  goldsmith,  and  a  native  of  Culmbach,  in  Germany,  about 
the  year  1460,  produced  some  pieces  displaying  the  utmost 
finish  and  delicacy,  and  great  firmness  and  clearness  in  the 
lines, — and  altogether  so  admirable,  that  it  was  almost  certain 
that  these  were  not  the  first  results  of  the  kind  obtained  in 
Germany ;  and  their  beauty  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  that 
Germany,  and  not  Italy,  was  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having 
first  produced  the  new  art. 

The  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  saw  a  number  of 
engraver*  appear,  who,  with  better  materials  and  greater  ex- 
perience, would  have  risen  to  sublimity.  We  do  not  here 
speak  of  PoUajuolo  only,  who  foreshadowed  historical  engrav- 
ing in  those  large  plates  in  which  he  imitated  the  easy  play  of 
the  brush  ;  but,  above  all,  of  Andrew  Montegna,  who,  with  a 
process  which  was  still  but  rudimentary,  revived  the  (J reek 
style  in  those  gems  of  his  which  breathe  all  the  fragrant  odour 
of  antiquity.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  glories  of 
engraving  did  not  begin  until  the  sixteenth  century,  the  age 
in  which  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  de  I,eydtn,  and  Mark  Antony 
flourished.  If  we  take,  for  example,  the  engraving  of  *  St. 
Jerome,"  we  must  acknowledge  that  in  it  Albert  Durer 
has  pushed  both  variety  nnd  precision  to  their  limits.  "What 
originality,  what  harmony,  what  delicacy  there  is  in  every  line 
of  this  work,  though  traced  more  than  three  centuries  ago  ! 
A  bright  light  enters  by  two  glass  windows  into  the  anchorite's 
chamber,  and  throws  the  trembling  shadow  of  the  frame  upon 
the  embrasures.  The  saint,  whose  head  displays  great 
character,  is  seated  before  his  pulpit,  and  appears  buried  in 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  A  multitude  of  objects  enter  into 
the  composition,  and  yet,  for  the  first  time  perhaps,  each  of 
them  preserves  its  own  physiognomy.  A  fir  plank  is  rendered 
with  marvellous  truth.  A  lion  and  a  fox  crouching  in  the  fore- 
ground are  treated  in  such  a  manner  a*  to  express  well  the  fine 
hair  of  the  one,  and  the  coarse  and  shaggy  covering  of  the  other. 
The  line*  arc  throughout  delicate  and  close  without  meagrrness, 
and  so  drawn  as  to  mark  tho  perspective,  the  form,  and  tho 
nature  of  the  thing  delineated  j  and  the  copper  is  cut  with  a 

*  The  history  of  tins  di *,  rjvt  ry  of  Z.ini  nwv  be  found  in  a  work 
which  he  pulilMicd  :it  1'mim,  in  ISlCi,  entitled,  •'  Muteriah  per 
"•errirc  alia  storia  dell'  Inci/ione  in  ramc  e  iu  lrgno," 
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clearness  and  propriety  which  charm  the  eye.  We  might 
mention  a  great  many  other  works  of  the  same  master,  in 
which  we  know  not  which  to  admire  most— the  gloomy  and 
fantastic  genius  which  has  suggested  them,  or  the  exquisite 
feeling  which  presided  at  their  execution: — "The  Armoury 
•with  the  Death's  Head,''  "The  Cavalier  and  the  Ludy," 
and  "  Melancholy,"  in  which,  without  mentioning  the  sub- 
limity of  the  thought,  he  has  so  happily  rendered  substances 
so  different —the  polish  of  metals,  the  lightness  of  feathers,  the 
hair  of  a  sleeping  dog ;  "The  Prodigal  Son,"  so  remarkable 
by  the  exquisite  rendering  of  the  swine  eating  from  the  trough; 
"The  Arms  with  Cock's  Head,"  which  in  execution  are 
perhaps  amongst  the  highest  efforts  of  urt ;  "  The  Satyr,"  in 
which  he  has  displayed  so  much  talent  in  landscape ;  "  St. 
Hubert ;"  and  lastly,  the  "Death's  Horse,"  all  unite  number, 
less  but  different  beauties,  and  the  proofs  of  them,  already  so 
scarce,  will  soon  bo  priceless. 

Ah  an  engraver,  Durer  failed  in  aerial  perspective.  Lucas 
of  Lcyden,  his  contemporary,  was  the  first  who  rightly  applied 
its  principles  to  the  practice  of  the  new  art.  From  the  age  of 
tift'-Tn  he  engraved  with  facility  etchings  on  copper-plate — 
compositions  admirable  not  only  for  richness  of  arrangement 
and  the  expression  of  the  figures,  but  also  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  light ;  and  he  first  discovered  the  method  of 
indicating  the  respective  distances  of  objects  by  greater 
lightness  or  heaviness  of  touch.  In  valuable  engravings,  such 
as  the  "  F.cce  Homo,"  "  Jesus  on  the  Cross,"  "  The  Prodigul 
Son,"  in  which  grout  delicacy  of  execution  is  combined  with 
the  c  harming  simplicity  of  the  gothic  style,  Lucas  gives  some 
lessons  that  painters  themselves  might  learn  with  profit. 
"  The  varied  colours  of  painting,"  says  Vasari,  "  could  hardly 
display  in  the  different  stages  of  a  picture  so  much  harmony 
and  truth."  During  this  time  Mark  Antony,  although  so 
fascinated  by  Durer' »  engravings  as  to  be  tempted  to  imitate 
them,  attacked  the  designs  which  ho  purposed  reproducing, 
whether  his  own  or  those  of  Raphael,  with  a  ruder  and  more 
robust  hand.  Far  from  seeking  to  render,  by  nico  or  curious 
labour,  the  character  of  each  object,  the  lightness  of  the  hair 
for  instance,  the  variety  of  dress  and  drapery,  the  softness  of 
ermine,  the  brilliancy  of  steel,  he  contented  himself  with 
carrying  the  shade  in  great  thick  masses  to  the  edge  of  the 
light,  suppressing  all  minor  tints,  and  scattering  over  the 
pl.ite  large  patches  of  pure  white,  which  gave  the  work  an 
appearand  of  bold  and  energetic  relief,  and  produced  a  very 
powerful  effect.  When  applied  to  admirable  designs,  which, 
could  easily  dispense  with  the  nicotics  which  Lucas  de  Lcyden 
mid  Albert  Durer  introduced  into  the  accessories,  this  decided 
manner  of  Mark  Antony  dealing  with  a  few  forms  of  almost 
godlike  beauty,  was  the  means  of  introducing  into  tho 
history  of  art  one  of  its  most  brilliant  phases,  and  at  the  same 
time  first  showed  the  capital  importance  of  good  drawing  to 
the  engraver. 

Before  passing  to  the  most  flourishing  periods  in  the  history 
of  tho  art,  we  must  not  forget  to  name  here  those  wonderful 
artists  known  as  Httl?  master* ;  —  Albert  Altdorfcr,  so  clever  in 
wood-ergraving,  Jacob  Binck,  Stbald  Bt-ham,  George  Pens, 
and  Theodore  dc  Bry,  who  put  so  much  character,  so  much 
grandeur,  and  so  much  pure  and  mascutine  drawing  into  their 
diminutive  works.  Side  by  side  with  Lucas  de  Leyden, 
Durer,  and  Mark  Antony,  or  rather  under  their  iurlutnee, 
there  gscw  up  a  school  of  c." graving  in  the  Low  Countries, 
the  princ  ipal  members  of  which  were  Dietrich,  Van  Starcn, 
the  Breughels,  Jerome  Cock;  in  Italy,  Mark  of  Ravenna, 
the  favourite  pupil  of  Marcus  Antonius,  Augustino  Venetiann, 
yfineas  Vicus,  Martin,  who  attempted  to  engrave  on  a  small 
scale  the  last  judgment  of  Michael  Angclo,  &c. 

The  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  witnessed  several 
important  revolutions  in  the  art  of  engraving.  A  Dutchman 
who  went  to  Venice  to  study  painting  was  fortunate  enough 
to  labour  under  the  eyes  of  Titian  himself  in  reproducing  the 
works  of  that  great  nioswr.  Colour  w;is  bom  of  itself  under 
his  graver  by  the  breadth,  the  freedom,  the  swelling  or 
attenuation  of  the  lines,  or  some  strongly  marked  touch,  or 
by  able  distribution  of  the  light.    Then  came  Augustino 
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Carrachi,  who,  surpassing  Cornelius  Corf,  whose  pupil  ho  was, 
executed  real  pictures  with  the  graver,  principally  the,"  Virgin 
appearing  to  St.  Jerome,"  after  Tintoretto,  an  admirable 
work,  the  proofs  of  which  arc  now  very  scarce,  and  which 
would  almost  lead  u*  to  believe  that  engraving  had  even  then 
reached  it*  limits.  Augustino  was,  however,  an  exception. 
If  painting  could  ever  inspire  engravers  with  a  taste  for 
richness  of  tone  and  finUh,  it  would  be  the  painting  of  tho 
Venetian  colourists,  Giorgione,  the  l'alrni,  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
and  Veronese;  and  it  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged 
that  in  the  engraving*  which  were  made  of  them,  the  promi- 
nent characteristics  of  these  great  masters  were  not  preserved. 
The  air  and  expression  of  the  head  were  no  doubt  faithfully 
rendered,  but  the  general  effect  of  the  picture  was  lost ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  effect  produced  by  the  relation  of  tones  ar.d  the 
distribution  of  light  and  dark  colours.  The  time  was  not  yet 
come  in  which  tho  Wostcrmunns  and  the  Bolswcr:s,  inspired 
by  the  genius  of  Rubens,  invented  a  complete  gamut  of  hues 
between  pure  white  and  extreme  black. 

It  was  reserved  for  Rubens  to  give  engraving  its  last  and 
greatest  impulse.  This  extraordinary  man,  of  whom  it  might 
so  truly  bo  said  that  nihil  trtiyit  ^-W  turn  omarit,  and  who 
seemed  to  display  equal  ability  in  all  branches  of  art,  per- 
sonally directed  the  labour  of  Pontius  Wostermann,  the  two 
Bulswerta,  Witduck,  Peter  de  Jode,  and  taught  them  that 
proper  colour  contributes  to  the  general  effect  of  the  chiaro- 
scuro, because  a  light  colour  carries  with  it  a  mass  of  light, 
a  dark  colour  a  mass  of  shade.  He  taught  them  that  they 
should  not  neglect  local  tone,  which  in  his  own  paintings 
always  played  so  prominent  a  part.  He  shewed  them,  for 
instance,  that  Naples  yellow,  being  a  lighter  colour  than 
cinnabar,  should  be  rendered  in  the  engraving  by  a  high  stage 
of  white.  From  this  arose  the  colourist  engravers,  and  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  art  Pontius  and  Wostermann 
became  warmer  and  more  brilliant,  and  instead  of  showing 
outlines  by  a  stroke  merely,  they  merged  them  in  the  sur- 
rounding objects.  Sometimes  they  revealed  the  colour  by 
scattering  here  and  there  large  lights,  and  at  others  by  vigorous 
and  bold  lines.  Sometimes,  even,  when  the  graver  wrought  in 
obedience  to  strong  feeling,  it  imitated  the  picturesqueness  of 
etching.  Bolswert  was  passionately  fond  of  painting,  and 
followed  all  the  movement*  of  tho  muscles,  the  form  of  the 
bones,  and  varied  folds  of  drapery.  As  soon  as  the  unbroken 
line  became  unsuitable,  he  substituted  rough  fragments  of 
lines,  and  rows  of  dot*  and  points ;  and  by  degrees,  as  he 
became  more  and  more  inspired  by  the  firo  of  his  model, 
he  tarnished  hts  work  without  hesitation,  confused  it,  and 
made  it  contradictory  by  bold,  firm  touches,  always  intent 
not  upon  the  graces  of  the  burin,  but  tho  beauties  of  tho 
plate. 

The  art  had  not  yet  reached  it*  perfection,  when,  and  in 
Germany  above  all,  It  began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  decline. 
Henry  Goltziua,  an  engraver  of  great  talent,  would  have 
carried  it  to  perfection,  if  perfection  had  consulted  in  tho 
dexterous  management  of  the  burin.  What  boldness,  what 
lightness,  and  yet  what  energy  there  was  in  his  style !  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  his  exploits  in  the  use  of  the  graver  led 
him  to  neglect  more  important  matters.  He  was  a  man- 
nered imitator  of  Michael  Angclo,  sufficiently  skilled  in 
anatomy,  but  too  fond  of  showing  it,  and  being  devoid  of  taste 
he  gives  to  all  the  pointers  whom  he  copies  hi*  own  stiff  and 
barbarous  style.  He  could  never  bring  himself  to  represent 
the  drawing,  style,  and  expression  of  the  painting  he  was 
reproducing.  He  forgot  the  character  of  the  original,  and 
became  intent  only  upon  showing  his  own  dexterity.  Thi* 
great  master— for  great  master  undoubtedly  he  was,  but  ho 
set  a  very  bad  example— had  taken  the  mechanism  of  art  for 
art  itself.  John  Muller,  his  pupil,  carried  the  audacity  of 
engraving  to  the  highest  degree,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
great  defect  of  long  parallel  lines.  Lucas  Kilian,  agreeable  in 
his  little  works,  exhibits  the  same  vanity  and  the  same  defects 
in  his  larger  ones.  These  two  artists,  following  the  example 
of  their  master,  often  employ  but  a  single  cutting,  and  this 
gives  their  works  an  agreeable  transparency;  but  as  soon  as 
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they  cross  their  lines,  their  manner  becomes  intolerable  ;  their 
squares  and  lozenges,  in  place  of  indicating  the  flatness  of 
flesh,  resemble  a  piece  of  network  thrown  carelessly  upon  the 
plate,  and  each  figure  enveloped  in  it. 

The  example  of  Ooltzius,  Muller,  Kilian,  and  Mathan  was 
not  without  influence,  and  gaTe  force  to  the  tendency  towards 
exaggeration  which  began  to  prcTail  in  all  the  arts.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  process  acquired  an  extraordinary 
and  excessive  importance.    Engraving  became  a  separate  and 


several  excellent  compositions.  The  "  Holy  Face,"  which  he 
produced  by  means  of  a  single  line  commencing  at  the  end  of 
the  nose,  is  a  unique  specimen  of  his  style,  upon  which  some 
have  bestowed  too  great  a  degree  of  admiration,  and  other* 
too  great  a  degree  of  depreciation ;  but  which,  in  any  mm, 
fatigues  the  sight  and  leads  the  way  to  faults  for  which  others 
could  not  make  amends,  as  Mellan  did,  by  excellent  drawing  and 
deep  feeling.  Schools  of  engraving  began  about  this  time  to 
be  opened,  which  rapidly  degenerated  into  more  mechanical 
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independent  branch  of  art,  with  its  own  beauties,  its  own 
resources,  its  admirers,  independently  of  the  works  which  it 
reproduced,  and  the  character  of  the  masters  with  which  it 
occupied  itself.  It  now  seemed  as  if  the  engravers  were  tired 
of  spreading  others'  fame,  and  now  aspired  to  acquire  some 
for  themselves.  The  singularities,  the  oddities,  the  tricks  of 
hand,  became  a  fashion.  Then  appeared  Claude  Mellan,  who 
affected  to  engrave  by  means  of  single  lines  of  greater  or  lest 
depth ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  was  able  by  this  to  produce 


workshops,  in  which  all  the  precepts  taught  and  the  rules 
laid  down  were  arbitrary  and  often  ridiculous.  Our  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  into  them. 

All  the  artists  did  not,  however,  fall  into  this  dry  routine 
system.  John  Morin,  the  pupil  of  Philip  de  Champagne, 
reproduced  all  those  austere,  bold,  and  energetic  por- 
traits of  the  Janscnists,  which  his  master  had  painted  with  a 
fine,  bold,  and  irregular  point,  bat,  nevertheless,  singularly 
expressive.    Flesh,  above  all,  he  rendered  with  a  liveliness, 
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relief,  and  force,  not  to  be  found  anywhere  except  perhaps  in 
Vandyke's  etching*.  Jonas  Suyderhoef,  also,  neglecting  the 
cold  regularity  of  lines,  and  occupied  solely  with  painting  his 
engravings,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  scratched  and 
nibbled  his  plates,  and  reproduced  the  impastments  and  proud 
retouched  lights  of  Rembrandt,  the  free  manner  of  Huls,  the 
touch  of  Ostade;  whilst  another  artist,  also  superior  to 
acquired  rules,  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  imitated  with  the  fire  point 
of  the  burin  and  with  etching,  splendid  plates  much  sought 
after  by  amateurs,  and  the  finest  of  which  represent  churches, 


skilful  and  bold  style  which  has  since  made  his  works  classi- 
cal.   He  was  a  man  of  genius,  possessing  in  the  highest 

degree  both  ability  in  drawing  and  skill  in  cutting,  the  art 
and  the  dexterity  of  hand  ;  he  expresses  in  different  ways  the 
various  beauties  of  Raphael,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  of  Cor- 
reggio,  of  Philip  de  Champagne,  of  Guido,  of  Lebrun,  and  <  f 
Jouvenct,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  translates  the 
qualities  of  these  great  masters,  one  would  imagine  that  he 
possessed  them  himself.  What  a  fine  time  for  engravers ! 
While  Rembrandt  shut  himself  up  in  his  studio,  there  to 
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landscapes,  animals,  furs,  insect* — for  instance,  "Antwerp 
Cathedral,"  "  Westminster  Abbey,"  "Hunting,"  "  Fishing," 
after  Barlowe,  "The  Dead  Mole,"  "The  Hare,"  "The 
Mufti." 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  brilliant  era  in  the  history 
of  engraving.  In  it  Cornelius  Bloemart  displayed  talent 
previously  unknown  in  managing  the  insensible  transition 
from  strong  light  to  deep  shade,  and  varying  the  tones 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  plans.  In  it  Gerard  Edelinck , 
invited  to  France  by  the  great  Colbert,  taught  there  that 


dream  over  his  mysterious  and  fantastic  etchings,  and  while 
Prince  Rupert,  the  nephew  of  Charles  I.,  made  his  debut  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  meuolinto,  of  which  it  might  be 
said  he  wo*  the  second  inventor,  copper-plate  engraving  pur- 
sued it*  alow  and  solemn  march.  Nanteuil,  with  a  correct, 
ingenious,  and  delicate  hand,  gave  a  second  life  to  the  portrait* 
of  all  the  great  men  of  that  great  age— made  intellect,  benevo- 
lence, and  dignity  thine  out  through  their  i-yes  —  made  their 
mouths  breathe  and  smile,  folded  their  collars  neatly,  and 
curled  theix  flowing  hair.    Mas  son  renewing,  and  even  going 
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beyond  the  fancies  of  Goltrius,  gave  his  burin  capricious  and 
singular  but  expressive  movements.  Cornelius  Wischer, 
though  differing  no  widely  from  Edelinck,  dispute*  the  first 
rank  with  him  ;  the  Audrans  produced  masterpieces  of  art. 
One  of  them,  Gerard,  copied  both  on  copper-plate  with  the 
burin  and  in  etching,  the  splendid  "  Battles  of  Alexander  "  by 
Lebrun,  and  with  so  much  skill  as  to  make  us  sometimes  doubt 
whether  the  painter's  or  the  engraver's  srt  was  the  greater. 

It  was  not  until  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the  art 
began  to  flourish  in  England.  The  first  engravings  worthy  of 
note  which  appeared  in  this  country  were  those  which  accom- 
panied  an  edition  of  "  Vesaluris's  Anatomy,"  about  the 
year  15l->,  which  were  engraved  by  Thomas  ticminius.  They 
were,  as  might  be  expeoted,  full  of  defects,  but  we  can' 
readily  overlook  these  in  consideration  of  its  being  a  first 
attempt.  The  art  was  greatly  patronised  by  Achbishop 
Parker,  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  who  constantly  employed  a 
painter  and  two  engravers  in  his  palace  at  Lambeth.  Onu  of 
the  latter.  Remigius  Hogenbergh,  engraved  his  head  twice, 
and  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  at  copper  - 
plate  engraving  ever  made  in  Enpland,  He  was  followed  by 
Christopher  Caxton,  who  undertook  to  make  a  complete  sot  of 
maps  of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales ;  he  engTaved 
many  of  the  plates  himself,  and  they  were  the  first  set  of  county 
maps  ever  seen  in  England.  But  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
after  this,  copper-plate  engraving  made  no  advance,  but  retained 
all  its  original  coarseness  and  simplicity.  Reginald  Elstriche, 
who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  seems  to  have  introduced  a 
little  more  neatness  of  finish  into  his  works  than  his  pre- 
decessors,  but  none  of  them  ever  displayed  a  particle  of  taste. 
The  art  received  another  impulse  in  advance  from  foreigners — 
the  family  of  the  Passes,  from  Utrecht,  who  settled  in 
England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Simon  de  Passo 
was  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  and  displayed  indomitable 
industry.  His  labours  formed  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era.  They  displayed  great  neatness,  clearness,  and  judgment, 
and  were  ably  followed  up  by  his  sons,  Crispin,  William,  and 
Simon,  as  well  as  by  his  daughter  Magdalen.  The  native 
artists  of  his  day  were  all  below  mediocrity,  and  limited  them- 
selves to  maps,  cuts,  and  small  portraits  for  books. 

The  first  English  engraver  of  note  was  John  Payne,  a  pupil 
of  Simon  dc  Passe.  He  possessed  great  talents,  as  his  works 
testify  ;  but  they  are  not  numerous,  as  he  led  an  irregular 
life  and  died  early.  The  principal  are  frontispieces  and  other 
book-cuts  and  portraits ;  he  also  executed  a  variety  of  other 
nbjeets.-landscapes,  animal*,  flowers,  fruit*,  birds;  but 
several  of  hi»  portraits  are  very  fine,  and  by  far  the  best  of 
his  works  ;  theae  he  executed  entirely  with  the  graver,  and  in 
a  tine  open  stylo,  and  they  have  a  very  pleasing  effect.  He 
also  engraved  a  largo  print  of  a  ship,  called  the  "  Roynl  Sove- 
reign,'" on  two  plates,  which,  when  joined,  weru  three  leet 
long  by  two  feet  two  inches  high.  He  died  about  the 
year  1648. 

Charles  I.  was  the  6m  EnglUh  monarch  who  was  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  the  beauty  of  engraving  to  appoint  an  en- 
graver royal,  and  Robert  Vander  Voerst  waa  the  man  on 
whom  the  honour  was  conferred.  Heengraved  a  portrait  of  the 
king's  sister,  and  a  plate  from  n  picture  painted  by  Vandjke, 
to  supply  the  pWcc  of  one  of  T.lim's  "  Cte-ar*,"  which 
by  *nme  accident  had  been  loot  or  destroyed.  He  handled 
his  graver  in  a  hold,  tine,  and  commanding  style  The 
style  of  Wsurmann,  a  rival  and  contemporary  of  Voest, 
exhibit*,  however,  more  careful  finishing  and  painter- like 
feeling,  and  muat  on  the  whole  be  allowed  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  his  rival.  He  not  only  translated,  but  may  be  said  to 
have  stereotyped  the  great  works  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke. 
His  etching*,  in  particular,  werp  excellent. 

Faiihorne  is  the  next  English  engraver  who  merits  our 
nttenticn.  He  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  being  obliged 
to  leave  England  during  the  civil  war,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  derived  great  advantage  from  the  instructions  of 
Nantcuil ;  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  ex- 
ecuted a  great  number  of  portraits,  and  several  historical 


subjects,  in  an  excellent  manner.  He  worked  almost  entirely 
with  the  graver.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  imitated  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  manner ;  but  on  his  return  from  France 
he  greatly  improved  it.  His  best  portraits  arc  admirable,  and 
arc  finished  in  a  fine  but  delicate  stylo,  with  much  force  of 
colour,  nis  drawing  of  the  human  figure  is  by  no  means 
correct,  nor  in  good  taste  ;  but  as  he  dedicated  so  much  of  his 
tirno  to  portraits,  the  few  historical  works  he  has  left  are  not 
fair  specimens  of  his  talents.  His  portraits  arc  numerous, 
but  not  of  equal  merit ;  his  best  ones  are  very  valuable. 

He  was  followed  by  Robert  White,  who  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1645.  Besides  many  portraits  on  vellum  in  black-lead, 
in  which  he  was  very  successful,  he  has  left  many  engravings 
of  portraits,  frontispieces,  and  book -decorations.  His  portraits 
are  excellent,  as  they  are  all  strong  likenesses  ;  but  his 
engraving  was  far  inferior.  He  had  a  son  also  an  engraver, 
whose  works  display  a  good  deal  of  merit,  but  nothing  very 
striking.  The  palm  was  again  destined  to  be  carried  off  by 
a  foreigner,  Sir  Nicholas  Dorigny,  a  native  of  France,  but 
educated  in  art  at  Rome.  He  there  became  known  to  several 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  persuaded  him  to  conic 
to  England.  On  his  arrival,  he  undertook  to  engrave  the 
Cartoons,  and  presented  two  splendid  sets  of  prints  to  George  I. 
After  having  completed  this  great  work,  his  sight  began  to 
grow  dim,  and  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-nine.  In  copying  Raphael's  forms  he  has  often  lost 
much  of  their  exquisite  grace  and  chastencss,  and  has  ren- 
dered the  expression  of  the  heads  coarsely  ;  yet  there  is 
a  manly  energy  and  freedom  in  his  style  bridled  by  simplicity: 
his  shadows  are  full-toned,  clear,  and  rich  ;  the  lines  are  often 
conducted  over  his  draperies  with  great  freedom  and  elegance, 
of  which  the  figure  of  "  8t,  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens"  is  a 
good  example;  as  also  the  same  apostle  in  the  cartoon  of 
"Elymas,  the  8orccrcr,  struck  blind." 

Vivares  must  be  considered  tho  founder  of  the  English 
school  of  landscape  engraving.  He  was  a  native  of  France, 
and  learned  the  principles  of  his  art  from  Chntelain,  in  Lon- 
don ;  but,  being  a  man  of  great  genius,  he  improved  on  the 
style  of  his  master.  Ho  was  followed  by  Woollett  in  the 
same  department,  whose  works  wore  models  in  beauty  of 
execution  and  of  style  for  landscape.  Like  Vivares,  he  carried 
his  plates  a  considerable  way  with  the  point,  and  gave  them 
the  necessary  depth  with  the  graver,  touching  them  up  in  the 
mnre  delicate  ports  with  the  dry  point.  Hi*  works  have  all 
the  delicacy  and  clearness  of  the  French  masters,  with  all 
the  spirit  and  taste  of  Vivares.  He  likewise  executed  several 
historical  plates  and  portraits  with  great  success.  His  chief 
works  are  the  large  landscapes  which  ho  has  engraved  from 
R  Wilson  and  others;  the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  after 
West. 

The  next  remarkable  engraver  we  have  to  mention  is  Sir 
Robert  8trango  He  is  greatly  admired  for  the  breadth  of 
hi*  iftVl,  and  the  beauty  ut  hi.  ixrcutii.n  -,  !>ut  hi*  jireat  ex- 
cellency is  the  delicacy  and  sofints*  id  hi»  female  Hob.  In 
this  last  he  has  seldom  bein  tqu  lie  d.  and  ne*i  r  surpassed,  by 
ony  other  master,  «s  his  engraving*  from  the  works  of  Titian, 
Ouidn,  C-rrcgio,  and  other  painters  of  the  lj,ili>«n  nhuol, 
sufficiently  show;  but  hi»  drawing  i«  extremely  incomct. 

We  ah:ill  |>'«s»  over  many  pinior  cnb-bui t»-s  and  hurry  on  to 
Hogarth,  whose  W'irkH  txhihit  a  walk  ot  art  untro  ><lt  u  belore 
him  by  any.  lie  made  engraving  an  instrument  ot  high  moral 
teaching,  and  a  vehicle  lor  the  keenest  a  cure  and  the  moat 
bulliant  humour  His  execution  wait  unrivalled  for  what  it 
proiessed  to  be.  Having  on  a  former  occu»i»li  upoken  of  him 
at  considerable  length,  we  ahall  not  no*  dwell  upon  lum 
any  further.  Since  his  time  innumerable  artUu  of  the  highest 
talent*  have  appeared  in  ever*  braneh  ol  engraving. 

Some  years  ago  a  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Lowry.  of 
Loudon,  to  facilitate  the  engraving  of  parallel  lines.  It  has 
since  undergone  considerable  improvement,  and  is  now  em- 
ployed in  most  engravings,  particularly  in  the  sky,  water,  and 
the  architectural  parts.  Wherever  parallel  lines  are  required, 
whether  straight  or  circular,  it  executes  them  with  elegance, 
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accuracy,  and  facility.  The  efforts  of  copper-plate  engravers, 
in  more  recent  times,  have  chiefly  been  directed  to  the  illus- 
trations for  books ;  steel  having  gtncially  taken  its  place  for 
all  larger  and  more  important  works,  owing  to  its  greater 
durability. 

In  the  yiar  1785,  Alderman  Boydell  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  Shakspcare  Gallery,  in  London,  for  the  txhi- 
bition  of  works  of  art,  upon  a  grand  scale.  Designs  were 
opened  up  to  competition,  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas 
being  offered  for  all  accepted  by  the  committee.  They  were 
painted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  artista  of  the  day.  Tho 
first  engravers  in  England  were  employed  to  transfer  them  to 
copper;  amongst  o there,  Sharp?,  Bartoloixi,  l'larlom,  Shaw, 
Simon,  Middiruann,  Watson,  Tyitler,  Wilson,  and  many 
others.  Probably  no  plates  ever  had  the  game  pains  bestowed 
upon  them.  As  much  as  five  years  was  expended  upon  a 
single  plate,  and  proof  impressions  were  taken  at  every  stage 
of  the  work  for  the  subscribers.  It  was  not  completed  till 
1803,  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  its  commencement. 

France  una  always  been  celebrated  for  her  triumphs  in  this 
branch  of  engraving.  The  precision  of  copper-plate  has 
always  suited  the  character  of  French  art  better  than  the 
vagueness  of  dot  engraving.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
the  burin  bore  the  sway,  but  there  was  always  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  drawing.  The  influence  of  David  and  Kegnault, 
however,  caused  greater  attention  to  bo  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
its  t  fleets  were  soon  perceived  in  engraving.  The  imperial 
epoch  was  remarkable  for  the  cxtrcmo  purity  of  style.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  Bervic  executed  those  celebrated 
engravings  known  as  the  •■  Education  of  Achilles "  and 
"  Dejunira,"  and  classical  engraving  was  restored  to  the  post 
of  honour.  To  all  the  processes  of  the  revolutionary  period, 
to  the  fine  point  of  Duplcssis-Bertaux,  to  the  stippling  of 
Com  in,  and  the  aqua-tinta  which  popularised  the  fine  carica- 
tures of  Karl  Vcrnet,  succeeded  the  perfection  of  the  academic 
lines,  renewed  from  Eiielinck,  and  Drenet,  and  Polly.  The 
breust  of  the  Centaur,  by  Xessiy,  was  copied  by  Bervic,  tho 
author  of  the  "  Laocoon,"  by  means  of  very  curious  and 
delicate  labours,  which  please  the  eye  by  their  elegance  and 
their  symmetry,  as  well  as  by  the  skill  which  displays 
throughout  the  flatnesses  of  the  flesh  and  the  presence  of  the 
bones  and  sinews.  Such  excellence  in  the  mechanical  por- 
tion of  the  process  was  never  before  exhibited  in  combination 
with  so  much  refined  feeling. 

The  triumphs  of  the  graver  continued  under  the  Restora- 
tion ;  at  0110  time  they  were  slightly  interrupted  by  the 
movement  known  as  RomatUiciim.  The  "  Shipwreck  of  the 
Medusa"  was  engraved  in  tho  dotted  stylo  by  Reynolds,  and 
soon  after  the  "  Patrol  of  Smyrna  "  revived  tho  recollection 
of  Rembrandt ;  but  the  methods  of  this  great  master  were  far 
sooner  learnt  and  understood  than  his  genius.  Innovations, 
variations,  expeditious  modes  and  plans  became  all  the  rage, 
but,  m-vertheles",  the  tradition  of  tho  old  masters  was  upheld 
by  Desnoycr,  Tardieu,  and  Richommc.  Tho  first  applying 
himself  to  Raphael,  translated  him  with  great  feeling  in  the 
"  Belle  JudmiO'c  ;"  the  second  raised  himself  to  tho  rank  of 
master  by  his  fine  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  after 
Vandyke,  niu)  by  the  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,"  ui  which 
he  preserved  u>l  the  power  and  expression  of  I)  jiuenichino ; 
ana  the  third  h-id  courage  to  niei.«ure  himself  against  Ede- 
Lnek  in  his  rend,  ring  ot  one  of  Raphael's  t hrft.d  a-nvre. 

After  this  rapid  himottcnl  »k>  tc)>,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
give  n  shoit  outline  of  the  observations  which  professors, 
books,  noil  ucadi mi.  s  have  made  (he  code  of  etigrnv.  is, 

U.  n>  rally  the  buiin  »rii>ulil  lollow  in  its  eoui»e  the  hollows 
tmd  the  t,mii.  f,  ..f  muscle*  au  l  loluV,  an.l  widen  the  cutting 
».h  it  m-proach.  h  the  hunt,  ami  narrow  them  as  it  inura 
the  <-ha>le,  >m<i  finish  ihe  ootlilu-s  without  hardness.  The 
v  iri"us  M<rir*  of  lines  should  be  in  union,  although  eaeh 
object  should  be  ireaUd  in  iis  own  st)le.  It  olU-n  hap- 
p.  i.rt,  for  .  x  miple.  that  the  line  which  U  tiist  in  an  open  ►pace 
in  .y  »erv.  in  remriniiK  to  form  the  «eca,.l,  whin  in  place  of 
d*v,il.pi..g  Hie  miucle  or  told,  the  UigtaVer  has  only  to 
strengthen  the  tone.    He  must  neither  indulge  in  odd  and 


capricious  turnings,  nor  adhere  too  closely  to  straightnesa  of 
line,  which  though  doubtless  easier  to  make,  has  always  a 
stiff  and  monotonous  aspect. 

With  regard  to  draperies,  care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish 
them  by  the  nature  of  the  manipulation ;  in  et.graving  linen, 
for  example,  it  should  be  closer  and  more  delicate  than  in  the 
case  of  other  cloths,  and  in  most  cases  should  be  made  by  a 
single  line  ;  white  cloth  by  two  lines  only,  and  with  a  breadth 
proportioned  to  the  texture  of  the  material ;  in  shining 
substances,  such  as  silk,  the  work  should  be  straights, 
and  tho  folds  should  be  imitated  by  abrupt  breaks,  and  also 
by  an  interline,  slipped  into  the  intervals  of  the  main  lines ; 
woollm  and  silk  velvet  with  an  interline  aluo,  but  with  tho 
principal  lines  strongly  marked,  and  the  second  lighter,  but 
still  well  sustained.  The  interline,  which  answers  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  shining  appearance  so  well,  may  also  be  cm- 
ployed  with  success  in  rendering  metals,  gold  and  silver  vasts, 
and  armour  and  weapons  of  polished  steel. 

In  architecture  the  lines  must  obey  the  laws  of  perspective 
and  help  to  create  the  necessary  optical  illusion ;  that  is,  the 
lines  which  cover  receding  or  diminishing  objects  must  con- 
centrate in  the  point  of  view ;  they  must  conform  also  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  objects  present  the  greatest  dimensions. 
Entire  columns,  for  example,  are  engraved  by  perpendicular 
lines,  to  avoid  the  discord  which  would  arise  between  the 
lines  of  the  capital  and  those  of  tho  base.  In  sculpture 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  do  too  much.  The  work 
should  be  light,  and  appear  reflected,  as  white  marble 
and  stone  always  docs.  There  should  be  no  point  of  light 
placed  in  the  pupU  of  the  eye ;  and  the  hair  should  not 
be  represented,  as  in  nature,  in  detached  fibres,  but  in  a 
mass.  Lindscape  should  be  commenced  by  careful  and  dis- 
creet etching,  so  that,  when  giving  it  the  finishing  touches, 
the  coarseness  may  be  removed  without  totally  destroying,  in 
every  place,  the  picturesque  roughness.  In  earth,  walls, 
trunks  of  trees,  mountains,  and  rocks,  the  lines  shculd  be 
broken,  interrupted  abruptly,  trembling,  and  should  cross 
almost  at  right  angles,  to  imitato  tho  cold  smoothness  of  the 
rocks ;  and  should  have  a  nibbled  appearance,  to  imitate  the 
rugosity  of  bark,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  or  walls. 
The  intervening  air  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  allowance  made  for  its  influence  by  making  objects  close 
to  tho  horisou  very  soft  and  delicate ;  and  the  aerial  perspective 
found  in  the  painting  or  drawing  should  be  reproduced. 

Water,  if  calm,  should  be  represented  by  right  lines  parallel 
with  tho  hortcon,  and  with  light  interlines,  and  some  breaks, 
which  express  very  well  tho  glitter  and  polish  of  the  surface. 
By  perpendicular  seconds,  the  form  of  objects  reflected  in  the 
water,  and  overhanging  its  banks,  may  be  rendered,  taking 
care  to  make  their  shape  apparent,  and  to  mark  their  relative 
distance  from  the  spectator.  If  they  arc  trees,  their  form  can 
be  best  produced  by  a  light  outline,  particularly  if  tho  water  is 
quite  clear.  When  the  waters  arc  agitated  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  the  principal  lines  should  be  like  the  movement  of 
the  wave,  and  the  interlines  should  be  lozenge-shaped,  as  they 
best  express  the  transparency  of  fluids.  In  cascades  or  water- 
falls, the  lines  should  follow  the  course  of  the  fall,  with  inter- 
lines, and  a  good  deal  of  abruptness  in  the  lights.  Clouds  are 
renuered  by  horizontal  lines  ;  it  they  are  those  light,  hanging 
vapours  that  lo«e  themselves  insensibly  m  the  blue  of  the  »ky, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  line,'  instead  of  forming  a  distinct  . 
edge  all  round  the  cloud,  should  verge  toward*  the  txtreiuily, 
and  disappear  there  gradually.  It  the  clouds  are  tempes- 
tuous murky,  and  agitated,  the  graver  should  give  itself  up  to 
their  form*  without  reserve.  'Ihe  crossings  of  the  lines  should 
be  made  lozeu^e-ahuped,  because  this  gives  transparency  and 
an  appearance  of  motion ;  but  the  ami  should  in  every  ca»e  be 
more  prominent  thuli  the  second.  The  fine*  n.ua t  nut  be  too 
wavy,  beeauxc  they  give  the  cloud  the  appearance  of  a  fleece 
of  wool  or  a  bundle  of  tow.  Tne  blue  of  the  sky  is  rendered 
by  stra  ght,  honsomal  lines. 

Care  iuiui  be  taken  to  tU6'»*«  the  flesh  of  women  and 
children  different  from  that  of  men,  and  to  make  the  first  part 
of  ths  work  close  and  thick,  so  as  to  represent  the  softness  and 
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delicacy  of  their  tkin.  The  square  which  expresses  hardness 
must  be  avoided,  as  also  the  lozenge.  In  general,  flesh  should 
be  produced  by  dots ;  that  of  men  by  long  dots,  such  as  arc 
put  at  the  end  of  lines  or  lozenges,  intermingled  with  round 


that  the  thickness  of  the  coating  of  wax  deceives,  from  sua* 
cause  or  other,  it  sometimes  happens  that  when  the  piste  ii 
duly  bitten,  in  spite  of  all  the  regularity  observed,  they  coa» 
out  badly  arranged,  and  if  any  attempt  be  mode  to  set  then 
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dots,  and  that  of  women  with  round  dots,  prepared  by  etching, 
in  order  to  avoid  that  rough  labour  produced  by  elongated 
dots.  "The  dots,"  says  Abraham  Bosse,  "should  be  ar- 
ranged like  bricks  in  a  wall ;  above  all,  great  order  and  regu- 
larity should  be  observed  in  disposing  them,  for  whether  it  is 


right  with  the  graver,  the  flesh  will  appear  as  it  covered  with 
some  cutaneous  eruption."  When  the  aquafortis  produces 
them  in  the  right  place,  however,  and  they  are  afterwards 
mingled  with  the  long  dots  produced  by  the  burin,  the  effect  is 
excellent. 
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W«  do  not  know  whether  Vandyck  lent  hi*  personage*  any 
of  that  dignity  which  he  possessed  in  so  large  a  degree  him- 


self ;  but  on  seeing  the  portrait  of  Adrian  Brauwer,  which  ho 
has  left  u*,  we  can  hardly  fancy  that  a  man  with  such  a  lordly 
air,  who  could  twirl  his  moustache  so  haughtily,  and  fold  his 
Vol.  L 


cloak  so  gracefully,  could  have  been  the  painter  of  sottish 
peisatits,  debauchees,  and  low  players.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  if  the  portrait  be  not  flattering,  the  painter  has  not 
given  us  any  mean*  of  forming  nn  idea  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance from  the  figures  he  drew.  But.  unfortunately,  it  is  only 
too  true  that  his  own  habits  were  exactly  those  which  he 
was  fond  of  depicting,  that  he  lived  a  drunkard,  and  died  in 
an  hospital,  and  that  he  was  one  of  those  prodigals  who  never 
think  of  returning,  but  to  whom  pardon  is  granted  because 
they  have  loved  painting  not  wisely  but  well. 

Houbraken  has  recounted  Brauwer's  life  in  such  a  way  a* 
to  surround  him  with  interest,  anil  make  u  full  display  of  the 
accuracy  and  depth  of  his  own  information.  A  letter  of 
Nicholas  Lix,  burgomaster,  quoted  by  Iloubraken,  proves 
that  Brauwcr  was  born  at  Haarlem,  and  not  at  Oudenarde 
as  stated  by  Cornelius  de  Bie,  the  Flemi»h  writer,  and  also  by 
M.  de  Tiles.  He  belonged  to  a  poor  family,  and  was  possessed 
of  a  natural  genius  which  his  parents  were  unable  to  develop 
by  education.  Chance,  however,  brought  it  to  light.  His 
mother  was  milliner  and  dressmaker  for  the  peasant  women  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Her  son  sketched  for  her  with  a  pen  the 
flowers,  fruit,  birds,  and  other  little  ornaments  that  she 
cmbroiderod  on  the  collars,  caps,  Sec.  A  painter  of  consider- 
able reputation,  Francis  Hals,  was  one  day  passing  by  their 
little  shop,  and  saw  little  Brauwer  designing,  and  struck  by 
the  ease  and  taste  which  his  sketches  exhibited,  stepped  in  and 
asked  him  whether  he  would  like  to  be  a  painter.  The  boy 
said  he  should,  if  his  mother  would  allow  him.  The  latter  con- 
tented, but  only  on  condition  that  his  master  should  support 
him  until  he  was  able  to  support  himself. 

Hals  agreed,  took  the  boy  home  with  him,  and  installed  him 
in  his  studio,  but  kept  his  promises  very  badly.  Perceiving 
very  soon  the  advantage  he  might  derive  from  talent  display- 
ing so  much  freedom  and  originality  as  that  of  Brauwer,  he 
separated  him  from  his  other  pupils,  and  shut  him  up  in  a 
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little  garret,  where  he  made  him  work  from  morning  till 
night  without  rc^t  or  relaxation,  and  gave  him  barely  food 
enough  to  keep  him  alive.  Adrian's  disappearance,  however, 
awakened  the  curiosity  of  his  fellow-studcnts,  who  seized  nn 
opportunity  afforded  them  by  their  master's  absence  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  prisoner.  They  ascended  to  the  garret  in  terror, 
and,  by  peeping  in  through  a  little  window,  were  able  to  dis- 
cover that  he  was  executing  viry  good  picture*.  One  of  them 
proposed  to  him  to  paint  "  The?  Five  Senses,"  at  two-pence 
each.  Brauwer  accordingly  completed  a  sketch,  in  which  the 
subject,  trite  as  it  was,  was  treated  in  a  manner  entirely  new, 
for  he  had  never  seen  it  from  any  other  hand,  and  yet  with 
great  simplicity.  Another  ordered  "  The  Twelve  Months  of 
the  Year,"  also  for  two-pence  each,  but  promising  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  the  sum  if  he  would  work  out  hi*  sketches. 

It  was  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune  for  the  poor  recluse  thus 
to  find  employment  for  such  leisure  momenta  as  he  was 
able  to  snatch  without  awakening  the  suspicions  of  his  master. 
But  Hals  and  his  worthy  spouse,  who  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  niggardly  and  hard  hearted  than  himself,  soon  began  to 
perceive  a  f  illing  off  in  the  amount  of  Brauwer's  labour*,  and 
set  a  watch  on  hint ;  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  fng  away 
without  ceasing,  and,  by  way  of  punishment  for  pant  remiss- 
ness, they  diminished  hi*  rations.  Happily  it  is  with  boys  as 
with  young  ladies  in  love  :  if  you  want  to  give  cunning  and 
address  to  the  simp'-  -I  or  most  stolid,  you  have  only  to  shut 
them  up.  So  Brauwer  began  to  plan  an  escape.  But  here  we 
Bhall  let  his  biographer  Descamps  tell  the  tale  :— 

"  He  escaped,  and  ran  through  the  whole  town,  without 
knowing  where  he  should  go,  or  what  he  should  do.  He  at 
last  went  into  a  baker's  shop,  and  laid  in  a  store  of  ginger- 
bread, sufficient  to  la«t  him  the  whole  day,  and  ensconced 
himself  under  the  organ-case  of  the  Great  Church.  Whilst 
he  was  ruminating  un  his  position  and  prospects,  he  was 
recognised  by  a  passer-by,  who  frequented  his  master's  house, 
and  who  readily  guessed  how  matters  stood  from  Brauwer's 
forlorn  aspect.  He  inquired  what  ailed  him;  Brauwer,  with 
his  usual  lrunkiu.ss,  recounted  everything  that  had  happened, 
dwelling  at  length  upon  the  covetousness  of  Hals  and  his  wife, 
who,  not  content  Willi  the  profit  they  drew  from  his  labour, 
were  letting  him  die  of  hunger  and  nakedness.  The  pallid 
looks  and  1  he  rags  of  (lie  narrator  corroborated  his  statements, 
and  interested  his  hearer  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  took  him 
back  to  his  master,  and  promised  him  that  he  should  receive 
better  treatment  in  future." 

The  remonstrances  of  his  new  friend  were  not  without  their 
effect  He  experienced  more  kindness,  and  was  rigged  out  in 
a  new  suit  of  second-hand  clothes.  He  now  set  to  work  with 
renewed  vigour,  but  still  for  his  master's  benefit,  who  sold  his 
little  paintings  at  a  high  price,  pretending  they  were  the 
productions  of  a  foreign  but  unknown  painter,  and  thus 
stimulating  the  curiosity  of  the  amateurs.  Brauwer,  inspired 
with  new  vigour  by  his  good  clothes  and  good  food,  gave  full 
vent  to  the  inspirations  of  a  talent  of  which  he  alone  was 
ignorant,  but  which  was  already  making  a  good  deal  of  noise  out 
of  doors.  Amongst  his  fellow-students  was  one  destined  after- 
wards to  be  a  great  painter,  Adrian  Van  Ostade,  who  was  better 
able  than  the  others  to  appreciate  Brauwer's  genius,  and  the 
delicacy,  warmth  and  harmony  displayed  in  his  works.  Ostade 
was  indignant  at  the  Hals'  conduct,  and  told  Brauwer  that  he 
was  a  fool  not  to  break  loose  from  his  servitude  ;  that  he  was 
talented  enough  to  live  by  his  art,  and  draw  from  it,  not  profit 
only,  but  honour;  that  with  a  very  little  energy  he  might 
regain  his  liberty  and  make  a  name  for  himself;  and  advised 
him  to  go  to  Amsterdam  and  seek  his  fortune,  where,  as  he 
was  credibly  informed,  his  paintings  already  sold  at  a  high 
price.  Brauwer  was  easily  persuaded,  escaped  a  second  time, 
and  made  his  way  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  no  friends, 
relatives,  or  any  recommendation  whatsoever.  On  his  arrival, 
his  good  genius  led  him  to  the  French  Crown  Lin,  kept  by  a 
certain  Van  Sommcren,  who  had  practised  painting  in  his 
youth,  and  whose  son,  Henry  Sommcren,  executed  very  good 
landscapes  and  flower-pieces.  He  could  not  have  fallen  into 
better  bonds. 


Our  young  vagabond,  finding  the  cookery  of  the  French 
Crown  better  than  that  of  Madame  Hals,  took  heart,  and  open- 
ing his  haver«ack,  took  out  his  colours,  and  sketched  some 
pieces  which  astonished  his  hosts,  and  induced  them  to  make 
him  a  present  of  a  fine  copper-plate,  upon  which  he  was  to 
display  all  the  talent  of  which  he  was  capable.  He  accord- 
ingly painted  a  gambling  quarrel  between  some  peasants  and 
soldiers— representing  the  tables  overturned,  the  cards  scat- 
tered on  the  ground,  the  players  throwing  pot*  of  beer  at  one 
another's  heads  ;  one  of  whom,  badly  wounded,  lies  foaming 
with  rage  upon  the  floor,  half-dead,  half-drunk.  The  picture 
was  full  of  nerve,  and  executed  in  a  warm  tone,  with  great 
vivacity  in  the  figures  and  truth  of  expression.  He  was  at 
once  recognised  ss  the  "foreign  artist"  of  whom  Hals  had 
boasted  so  much.  M.  du  Vermandois,  a  distinguished  amateur, 
gave  him  no  less  than  ten  pounds  for  this  work  as  soon  as  he 
saw  it.  Brauwer  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes- -he  who  had 
begun  by  two-pence  each  picture  !  He  took  the  money,  lay 
down  on  his  bed,  and  kicked  and  rolled  for  joy.  After  a  little, 
he  jumped  up  and  ran  out  without  saying  a  word.  It  was 
evident  that  so  much  wealth  was  burdensome  to  him,  and  that 
he  was  already  longing  to  see  the  end  of  it.  At  the  end  of 
nine  days  he  re-appeared,  singing  and  laughing,  and  when 
asked  what  he  had  done  with  his  money,  exclaimed,  "  God  be 
praised,  I  have  got  rid  of  it !  ' 

This  anecdote  alone  portrays  Brauwer's  character  to  the  life. 
His  rude  apprenticeship  in  Hals'  garret,  as  well  as  the  ardour 
of  his  own  temperament,  made  him  prone  to  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  Painting  was  in  reality  but  a  secondary  pas- 
sion with  him.  His  chief  aim  was,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry — wo  were  going  to  say,  his  chief  talent,  for  it  was  from 
this  sort  of  life  that  Jlj  drew  his  inspirations,  being  able  to 
paint  drunkards  all  the  better  from  being  constantly  in  their 
society.  His  studio  was  the  workshop  which  he  made  the 
scene  of  "  The  Gamblers'  Quarrels,"  and  the  furniture  of 
which  consisted  of  a  cask  on  which  the  clowns  have  just 
thrown  down  the  four  aces,  a  broom,  a  kettle,  which  the  light 
fills  with  gidden  hues,  and  a  bucket  turned  upside  down,  and 
upon  it  the  smokers'  chafing-dish,  without  reckoning  the 
burden  leaning  against  the  wall,  as  we  always  see  it  in  Tenters* 
pictures.  It  was  from  this  locality,  when,  harassed  by  his  land- 
lady for  payment  of  her  bill,  that  he  sent  his  paintings  for  sale  to 
the  amateurs.  If  they  did  not  bring  the  pricu  ho  expected  for 
them,  he  burnt  them,  and  set  to  work  anew  upon  others,  upon 
■which  he  bestowed  more  care,  till  at  last  he  got  what  he 
wanted. 

There  is  no  species  of  pleasantry  or  facctiousness  that  the 
Flemish  or  Dutch  biographers  have  not  attributed  to  Brauwer. 
Cornelius  de  Bie  states,  that  having  been  plundered  by  pirates 
on  the  coast  of  Holland,  he  bethought  himself  of  getting  a 
coat  mado  of  coarse  brown  holland,  and  on  it  painted  flowers 
and  foliage  in  imitation  of  Indian  shawls.  Having  then  given 
it  a  shining  appearance  with  gum  or  varnish,  he  walked  about 
the  streets,  attracting  great  attention  from  the  ladies,  who 
were  in  ropturca  with  his  costume,  and  were  inquiring  on  all 
sides  where  they  could  procure  tills  new  stuff  He  then  went 
in  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  and  at  the  close  of  the  piece 
managed  to  mount  upon  the  stage,  where  he  walked  up  and 
down  with  a  wet  sponge  in  his  hand,  calling  upon  the  audience 
to  examine  the  material  of  his  coat,  of  which  he  said,  he  was 
the  solo  maker,  and  carried  the  only  piece  in  the  world  upon 
his  back.  Then,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  pit,  he 
rubbed  off  the  painting  with  liis  sponge,  anil  revealed  the 
calico  in  its  native  coarseness,  declaring  it  to  be  an  emblem  of 
human  life,  upon  which  one  should  ptuce  as  little  value  as 
upon  the  wretched  garment  which  a  moment  before  had 
appeared  so  costly  and  btautiful  This  "pointing  of  the 
moral,'"  otherwise  commonplace  enough,  was  performed  by 
him  with  a  better  grace  upon  another  occasion.  Some  of  his 
relatives  invited  Tiim  to  a  wedding,  evidently,  as  he  believed, 
because  he  had  just  got  a  new  and  very  showy  velvet  coat. 
At  dinner  he  took  some  of  the  greasiest  and  thickest  sauce  on 
the  table,  and  smeared  the  coat  with  it,  saying  that  the  velvet 
had  a  right  to  the  good  cheer,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  Telvct 
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which  wu  invited.  He  then  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  went 
back  to  the  tavern  for  his  old  rags. 

James  Honbraken,  who  ably  engraved  the  portrait*  which 
illustrate  his  father's  "  Lives  of  the  Painters,"  conceived  the 
idea  of  placing  a  monkey  beside  BrauweT's  portrait,  to  express 
that  buffoon  humour  which,  far  from  diminishing  as  ago 
advanced,  in  Brauwcr's  rase  only  increased  and  becamo  more 
repulsive.  In  fact,  what  in  the  child  might  be  called  drolleries, 
in  the  man  were  nothing  but  gross  tomfooleries,  which  smelt  of 
the  places  frequented  by  their  author.  Happily,  Brauwer, 
during  his  lifetime,  achieved  better  things  than  pasquinades 
and  farces,  and  has  rendered  his  name  immortal  by  some 
masterpieces  of  expression,  touch,  and  colouring,  to  which  the 
graver  of  Visscher  has  lent  new  life.  Their  scarcity,  too,  has 
enhanced  their  value.  What  nerve,  what  life,  and  what 
accuracy  of  observation  do  they  not  display!  Nowhere  else, 
save  in  the  reality,  do  we  rind  those  grimaces,  those  red  and 
bloated  faces,  that  coarse  merriment  of  tatterdemalions,  and 
those  indescribable  attitudes  and  postures  of  beastly  drunken- 
ness. What  imagination  could  conjure  merely  up  by  guess 
those  physiognomies  of  the  gamblers— the  winner  singing 
with  all  his  might,  the  crest-fallen  visage  of  his  antagonist, 
and  the  bumpers  which  the  spectators  are  engulphing  in  their 
huge  tluroat*  in  honour  of  the  occasion  ■  No  one  but  an  habitue 
of  taverns  could  have  risen  to  the  height,  or  rather  descended 
to  the  lowness,  of  scenes  like  these.  In  wine  Brauwer  found 
the  truth  of  his  sketches. — In  vino  vrrita*. 

It  would,  doubtless,  have  been  far  better  for  such  a  painter 
if  his  life  were  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  nothing  remained  of 
him  except  these  admirable  little  works,  which  might  lead  us 
only  to  suspect  his  taste  for  carousal.  But  it  would  seem  as 
if  history  had  a  predilection  for  scandal,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  complacency  with  which  she  records  all  the  follies  and 
weaknesses  of  her  heroes,  while  she  is  silent  regarding  so 
many  charming  artist*  who  needed  nothing  but  the  ieimt  of  a 
great  vice  to  make  them  famous,  and  hand  down  their  names 
to  posterity.  Brauwer  lived  at  Amsterdam  until,  having 
earned  a  great  deal,  but  spent  more,  he  had  to  rly  from  his 
creditors.  He  took  the  road  to  Antwerp  ;  but  as  he  was  not 
so  well  versed  in  the  current  politics  of  the  day  as  in  the  gossip 
of  the  tup-room,  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  present  himself 
at  the  gates  of  the  town  without  a  passport  from  the  States 
General,  which  were  then  at  war  with  Spain.  He  was  arrested 
as  a  spy,  and  imprisoned  in  the  citadel.  He  there  met  with 
the  Duke  of  Arciubcrg,  also  a  prisoner  by  order  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  Taking  him  for  the  governor  of  the  place,  he  recounted 
to  him.  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  all  the  misfortunes  which  had 
befallen  him,  and  assured  him  most  solemnly  that  he  was 
merely  a  painter,  who  had  come  to  Antwerp  to  make  use  of 
his  talents,  and  offered  to  prove  his  statements  if  he  were 
furnished  with  a  palette  and  brushes.  The  duke  immedi- 
ately sent  a  message  to  Rubens,  asking  him  to  forward  the 
articles ;  and  the  Utter  forthwith  sent  back  canvas,  colours, 
and  everything  that  was  necessary.  In  the  meantime,  some 
Spanish  soldiers  had  set  themselves  down  to  play  at  cards  in 
the  courtyard  in  front  of  the  painter's  window.  Brauwer  took 
them  for  the  subject  of  hia  picture,  and  painted  the  group 
with  extraordinary  truth,  exhibiting  the  minutest  traits  of 
character,  attitude,  and  physiognomy  in  each.  Behind  them 
appeared  an  old  soldier  seated  on  his  haunches,  and  watching 
the  game.  His  face  was  striking  and  original,  and  between 
his  half-open  lips  appeared  the  only  two  teeth  that  were  left 
him.  The  artist  had  never  succeeded  so  well  -had  never  dis- 
played so  much  fire  and  vigour.  As  soon  as  the  duke  saw  the 
picture,  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  sent  for  Rubens  to  come 
and  see  if  the  work  of  his  duuber  was  worth  preserving. 
Rubens  came,  and  had  no  sooner  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  than  he 
exclaimed,  "  It's  by  Brauwer ;  no  one  else  could  paint  sub- 
jects of  this  kind  with  such  power  and  beauty."  When 
pressed  to  value  it,  he  named  seventy  pounds.  "  You  are  right 
in  thinking  it  is  not  for  sale,"  said  the  duke  ;  "  I  intend  it  for 
my  own  collection,  a*  much  because  of  the  singularity  of  the 
incident,  as  for  its  intrinsic  excellence." 

Rubens  used  all  his  influence  to  get  Brauwer  out  of  prison. 
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He  went  to  the  governor  and  succeeded  in  convincing  him 
that  the  supposed  spy  was  a  painter  of  genius,  and  obtained 
his  liberation,  upon  his  becoming  security  that  his  prot/rre  was 
in  reality  what  he  said  he  was.  lie  then  took  him  home  to 
his  house,  assigned  him  a  chamber,  a  place  at  his  table,  and 
procured  him  suitable  dress.  But  Brauwer,  instead  of  being 
grateful  for  these  acts  of  kindness,  was  only  embarrassed  by 
them.  The  libertine  and  riotous  hero  of  tavern  brawls  and 
merriment  felt  but  ill  at  ease  in  the  well-ordered,  sober,  but 
elegant  mansion  of  Rubens.  In  a  few  days  our  hero  was 
heartily  sick  of  it,  and  took  to  his  heels,  sold  his  clothes,  and 
returned  to  his  old  haunts  and  associates,  declaring  that  life 
under  Rubens'  roof  was  to  him  as  insupportable  as  imprison- 
ment in  the  citadel. 

There  was  then  at  Antwerp  a  baker,  named  Joseph  Van 
Craesbeck,  a  native  of  Brussels,  who  professed  to  be  very  fond 
of  painting,  and  sometimes  acted  as  a  broker.  Brauwer 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  seeing  he  had  a  handsome  wife, 
conceived  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  fall  in  love  with 
her.  But,  in  accordance  with  the  old  saying  that  husbands 
generally  pave  the  way  for  their  own  misfortunes,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Craesbeck  offered  Brauwer  board  and  lodging,  in 
case  he  taught  him  painting.  This  was  exactly  what  the 
artist  wanted,  and  he  accordingly  snapped  at  the  proposal 
with  the  utmost  eagerness.  No  two  men  were  ever  better 
matched.  They  had  the  same  tastes,  the  same  characteristics, 
and  they  soon  had  the  same  style.  By  dint  of  admiring  and 
imitating  Brauwer,  Craesbeck  began  to  display  same  talent, 
but  he  made  no  liettcr  use  of  it  than  his  master,  for  he 
employed  himself  mostly  in  painting  drunkenness,  debauchery, 
and  pots  of  beer.  «It  appears  that  the  two  painters  had,  doubt- 
less at  the  close  of  some  carousal,  some  difference  with  the 
police,  which  obliged  them  to  quit  Belgium  and  take  refuge  in 
Paris.  Brauwer  did  but  little  work  there,  and" soon  returned 
to  Antwerp,  carrying  disease  with  hiin,  and  died  mist  rably  in 
the  public  hospital  in  that  town,  in  PiGO.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  ptague-strirken,  that  is,  on  a  straw  bed,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well.  On  hearing 'of  this  sad  endxtf  a  life  of 
so  much  glory  and  shame,  Rubens,  it  is  said,  was  moved  to 
tears.  He  was  unwilling,  however,  that  due  respect  should 
not  be  paid  to  art  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  grpat  professors. 
Accordingly  he  caused  the  body  of  Brauwer  to  be  e  xhumed, 
and  paid  the  expense  of  the  funeral  riles, 'which  he  caused  to 
be  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  Roger  de  Tiles  has  n:nde  the 
assertion  that  Rubens  caused  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  erected 
to  Brauwer  in  the  church  in  which  he  was  buried.  The 
truth  is,  that  Rubens  did  entertain  the  idea  of  electing  such  a 
monument,  and  sketched  a  design  for  it,  but  his  own  death 
prevented  his  carrying  his  intention  into  execution,  and  conse- 
quently the  epitaph  given  by  Cornelius  dc  Bie,  in  Flemish 
verse,  had  no  existence  save  in  his  own  imagination. 

The  best  proof  of  Brauwcr's  power  and  imagination  lies  in 
the  fact,  that,  though  Hals'  pupil,  his  style  differed  completely 
from  that  of  his  master.  Hals'  is  impetuous,  und  consists 
mainly  in  bold  touches  so  placed  as  to  conceal  the  precision, 
often  painful,  of  the  sketch,  and  to  produce  their  effect  at  a 
distance— and  at  a  distance  only.  On  the  contrary,  Drauwci's 
pencil  is  free  and  easy  ;  he  expresses  and  finishes  his  objects 
without  minuteness  and  without  coldness.  Ilia  pictures  are 
only  finished  sketches— the  impastiuent  is  so  thin  th fit  the 
priming  of  the  eanvas  appears  through  it.  But  besides  thir, 
Brauwer hadanolhcr  style,  in  which  the  re  was  more  impastiuent 
and  visible  touches  ;  in  which  lightness  and  softness  are  united 
to  firmness,  and  delicacy  to  breadth.  Fine  and  tpirHtn-1  as 
Tenicrs,  Brauwer  is  warmer  in  his  tones,  shows  more  of  red- 
dish brown,  und  in  this  approaches  (J static  and  Rembrandt.  In 
a  word,  Brauwer  is  as  much  to  be  imitated  in  his  execution  us 
his  example  is  to  be  avoided  in  his  choice  of  subjects.  Ostade 
and  Rembrandt  are  never  ignoble,  because  they  never  seek  to 
bo  so;  while  Brauwer,  having  boldly  and  openly  renounced 
decency,  never  fails  to  call  up  those  feelings  of  disgust  which 
every  man,  however  blunt  his  perceptions,  must  feel  at  the 
sight  of  a  vagabond  or  ruffian  engaged  in  his  orgies.  And, 
nevertheless,  Brauwer,  despite  the  coarseness  of  his  models, 
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the  vulgarity  of  their  tut*,  and  the  ugliness  and  rcpulsivt-ness 
of  their  visages,  has  succeeded,  during  two  centuries,  in 
delighting  all  lovers  of  art  by  the  delicacy,  the  warmth,  and 
the  harmony  of  his  works. 

ISrauwcr  executed,  with  a  good  deal  of  skill,  some  etchings, 
of  which  M.  lleinecke  has  furnished  a  list:  they  are  nineteen 
in  number  :— 


8,  9,  10.—  "Two  Peasants,"  a  piece  marked,  Abraham 
Brauwer,  fecit. 

11.  — "A  Tall  Man  and  a  Little  Woman  with  an  Ape 
smoking,"  with  the  inseript  on,  Wait  dit  poor  tn  gedrotht. 

12.  — "A  Pea&ant  Girl  making  Cakes." 

13.  — "  A  Peasant  lighting  his  Pipe  at  a  Chafing-dish  held 
by  a  Woman." 


TUB  KJIIDLSH.  - FKUS   A    FAINTl.NCi   II V   UHAl  WEB. 


1.  — "Four  Peasants,"  underneath,  7"»<i  vrirmlcH. 

2.  — "  A  Peasant  Girl  playing  a  Flageolet,  and  two  Peasants 
dancing  " — l.uttiit  tpell. 

3.  4,  6,  6. — "Three  Peasants  smoking       Wer  neat  tmoken. 
7. — "  A  Peasant  sleeping  in  the  foreground,  and  in  the  back- 
ground three  Peasants  drunk."— Drauicer. 


14,  15,  16,  17, 18,  19. — "A  series  of  Peasants  and  Peasant 
(J iris;"  six  pieees  without  uuy  murk:  the  Erst  represents  a 
"  Woman  asking  Alms." 

The  portrait  of  Brauwcr,  painted  by  Vandyck  (p.  14.>),  has 
been  engraved  by  Schelte ;  John  Gole  has  also  engraved  it, 
and  Boulonnais  has  copied  it.    Adrian  tirauwer  is  one  of  the 
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Dutch  painters  who  has  been  most  engraved.  The  name*  of 
the  principal  engravers  are  Meyssens,  Blooteling,  Mac Ar dell, 
Lebas,  Baaan,  Bary,  Bremden,  Delibs,  Demouchy,  Wenceslaa 
Hollar,  John  Oole,  T.  Major,  Maltruvre,  Mathan,  Marinus, 
Nicholda,  Ploos  Van  Amstel  in  his  "  Imitations  of  Drawings 
after  the  principal  Flemish  and  Dutch  Painters;"  Bicdel, 
father  and  son  ;  Van  Schagcn,  Seil*r,  8chenck,  Van  Sommer, 
Spilaburg,  Spooner,  Jonas  Suydrrhoef,  Wallcrant  Vaillant, 
Le  Vasseur,  Verkoljie. 


drinking.  This  painting,  which  wc  have  reproduced  (p.  148), 
is  called  in  Holland  "  The  Fiddler." 

John  de  Visscher  has  also  engraved,  after  Brauwer,  a  series 
of  four  tap-rooms,  all  of  which  are  excellent,  particularly  in 
point  of  colouring. 

This  is  not  all ;  the  famous  Lucaa  Wostermann  has  engraved, 
after  this  master,  "The  8even  Mortal  Sins,"  represented  by 
half-length  figures.  Voluptuousness  is  there  sketched  in  two 
ways,  so  that  the  seven  sins  form  eight  pieces.    They  bear 


TBI  DBIKKBBS. — FttOM  A  PAINTING  MY  BlUVWElt. 


AroongU  thine  we  must  distinguish,  as  beyond  comparison, 
Blooteling,  Lebas,  Hollar,  John  Oole,  and  Suyderhoef,  and  we 
must  add  to  the  list  the  great  name  of  Visscher.  Ho  has 
executed,  after  Brauwer,  two  pieces  of  the  greatest  beauty, 
and  greatly  sought  after  by  amateurs,  A  Surgeon  dressing  a 
Man's  Foot,"  the  first  proofs  of  which  bear  the  inscription, 
Ure,  $ten,  purya,  and  a  tap-room,  in  which  one  man  is  playing  a 
fiddle  and  winking  his  eye,  three  others  tinging,  and  one 


the  cipher  V. ;  and  the  *'  Five  Senses  "—five  piect  s.  We  see  in 
Ilrauwer's  drawings  a  pen  outline,  aided  by  a  little  wash  of 
Indian,  and  a  few  bold  touches  and  hatchings  of  the  pen, 
which  produce  all  the  effect  that  could  be  expected  from  them. 
The  short,  thick-set  figures,  their  grimaces,  and  the  appearance 
of  their  heads,  covered  with  straight,  stiff  hair,  indicate  their 
author  at  a  glance. 

Lebrun  informs  us  that  David  Teniera  painted  in  his  earlier 
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style  (not  the  fine  silvery  gray)  some  paintings  which  have 
been  often  attributed  to  Brauwcr,  in  order  to  enhance  their 
price,  and  because  they  did  not  seem  liandsome  enough  for 
Teniers  himself. 

The  following  are  Borne  of  the  prices  which  Brauwer's  works 
hare  fetched : — 

The  Laroque  Sale— Oer»sint,  1745  :  A  small  landscape,  in 
a  gilt  frame,  l«s.  8d. ;  a  small  beginning  certainly. 

The  Caulc-t  d'Hautcville  Sale,  1774  :  "  A  Dispute  at  Play, 
containing  six  figures,  and  forming  a  pendant  to  one  of  Cor- 
nelius Dusart's,  was  sold  for  £2  only.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
same  sale  a  fine  Rembrandt,  engraved  by  MocArdell  in  the 
dotted  manner,  brought  only  £24. 

Random  de Boissct  Sale,  1777  :  "  ATap-room,"  representing 
a  man  sitting  down  and  lighting  his  pipe  by  a  live  coal ;  another, 
leaning  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  is  puffing  out  smoke ;  a 
woman  holds  a  pot — a  fine  painting,  £98k 

Burgraaf  Sale,  1811  ;  A  little  painting  containing  two 
peasants  smoking  beside  an  upturned  cask,  and  a  third  in  the 
background,  £2  10s. 

ErardSale,  1S.12:  "The  interior  of  a  PuRUc  House,"  on 
wood,  from  the  Wille  Cabinet ;  ten  figures,  £!38. 

Cardinal  Fesch's  Sale,  IS  15:  "The  Card  Players;"  four 
peasants  seated  upon  upturned  tubs  ;  the  game  appears  to  be 
decided.  A  wooden  partition  divides  the  group  from  three 
other  figures  warming  themselves  at  a  large  fire-place.  £-'11. 

There  is  but  one  of  Adrian  Brauwer's  paintings  in  the 
Louvre,  the  "  Interior  of  a  Tap  -room."  A  man  seen  from 
behind  is  asleep  upon  a  table  ;  a  smoker  is  lighting  his  pipe, 
and  another  is  kissing  the  maid.  In  the  background  two  men 
are  chatting  with  a  little  girl. 

Amongst  Brauwer's  pupils  were  Gonzates,  Craesbeck,  Til- 
borg,  Bernard  Fouchers,  and  Jan  Stecn,  who  was  also  the 
pupil  of  Van  Goyea.    The  foil  awing  is  his  monogram  :— 


VAN"  HUYSUM'S  SECRET. 

Tkk  setting  sun  was  glittering  on  the  windows  of  a  small 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  Amsterdam.  In  a  balcony  opening 
upon  a  parterre  sown  with  anemones,  tulips,  roses,  and  may- 
flowers,  stood  a  man  whose  pale  and  haggard  features,  bent 
figure,  and  white  and  scanty  hair,  but  too  clearly  indicated  the 
rapid  approach  of  old  age  and  decrepitude. 

It  was  Van  Huysum,  the  celebrated  flower  painter,  whose 
pictures,  treasured  in  all  the  collections  of  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
a  softness  and  freshness  of  which  he  alone  seemed  to  possess, 
the  secret. 

Before  him  lay  a  palette  charged  with  colours,  several 
brushes  scattered  about,  and  some  sketches  apparently  just 
commenced,  one  of  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand  ;  though,  aa 
if  forced  to  suspend  his  labour,  he  reclined  in  an  arm-chair, 
his  head  leaning  back,  and  his  eyes  half-closed,  as  if  in  a 
swoon.  Suddenly  a  young  girl  made  her  appearance  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  gallery,  ran  towards  him,  and  asked  him  with 
an  anxious  air  what  had  happened  to  him. 

"  Nothing,  nothing ! "  he  muttered  in  reply—*'  a  little  weak- 
ness, but  nothing  more ;  it's  over  now.  1  have  been  trying  in 
vain  to  set  to  work  to  finish  those  sketches  that  were  promised 
so  long  ago ;  but  I'm  not  uble." 

"  The  doctor  has  warned  you,  uncle,"  said  the  girl  gently, 
"  that  you  must  take  rest  till  you  are  better." 

Van  Huysum  made  a  gesture  of  impatience  and  chagrin. 
"And  when  will  that  be?"  he  asked  in  feverish  accents; 
"don't  you  sec  there  is  no  sign  of  it,  Gotta?" 

"  Patience,  dear  uncle,"  was  her  reply  ;  "  you  see  the  fine 
days  are  coming  back  again.'' 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  raising  himself  with  a  look  of 
animation,  "  the  garden  is  beginning  to  bloom,  and  the  birds 
are  singing  and  building  their  nests,  and  the  butterflies  flit- 


ting about;  but  what  avails  all  this  when  I  can  no  longer 
paint  them?" 

"  Oh,  in  a  few  weeks  more,"  rejoined  Gotta,  "  you  will  be 
able" 

"A  few  weeks  !  do  you  know — or  are  you  forgetting  how 
time  passes — that  before  the  end  of  the  month  I  must  pay 
Vanbruk  the  next  instalment  of  the  price  of  this  house,  and 
that  I  was  hoping  to  meet  it  by  two  paintings  that  I  promised 
Salomon,  and  that  the  sketches  are  still  upon  the  easel  just  as 
I  loft  them  three  months  ago  r  Vanbruk  will  call  for  his  money 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  not  getting  it,  will  take  possession  of  the 
house,  and  deprive  me  of  my  flowers  and  my  sun.  Delay, 
you  see,  is  ruin  and  desolation." 

Gotta  stood  motionless  while  the  old  man  was  speaking,  and 
when  he  had  done,  after  a  short  pause  said  softly,  •'  Trust  in 
God  :  I  know  he'll  not  desert  you." 

Van  Huysum  shook  his  head,  and  there  was  silence  for 
some  moments. 

"  And  still,"  he  added  a  moment  afterwards,  in  a  low  voice, 
as  if  soliloquising,  "  and  still,  if  I  could  get  assistance,  like 
other  painters  whose  pupils  help  them." 

"  And  so  you  can,  uncle,  whenever  you  please,"  said  Gotta. 

"  Aye,  and  lot  them  discover  my  secret,"  interrupted  the 
painter,  with  an  angry  look,  "  so  that  no  one  could  distinguish 
my  works  from  theirs ;  no,  no,  the  bouquets  of  Vau  Huysum 
shall  always  remain  the  only  ones  of  their  kind." 

So  saying,  he  closed  the  box  containing  his  colours  with 
testy  haste,  and  drew  the  curtain  over  his  canvas,  and  casting 
a  suspicious  glance  at  his  niece,  exclaimed,  "I'll  engage  you 
would  like  to  learn  yourself,  Gotta,  what  patience  and  per- 
severance have  taught  me.  But  no — if  you  please — you 
shan't  know.  When  present*  are  too  costly,  the  recipients 
are  apt  to  be  ungrateful.  Find  it  out,  my  girl,  find  it  out,  as 
I  found  it  out  myself.  Since  I  grew  ill  you  have  painted 
more  than  usual.  Have  you  made  much  progress  ?  Let  mc 
•ee,  Gotta ;  show  me  your  latest  attempts." 

"  Oh,  they're  not  worth  your  notice,  uncle,"  said  Gotta, 
blushing  and  looking  rather  embarrassed. 

"  Come,  come,  show  them  to  me,"  replied  Van  Huysum. 
"  I  mustn't  refuse  you  good  advice ;  you  have  the  stuff  in  you 
to  make  a  good  painter ;  but  you  must  seek  out  your  own 
style." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  comply ;  so  Gotta  went 
out  and  brought  in  a  small  square  piece  of  canvas  in  a  frame, 
and  on  it  painted  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  principally  snowdrops 
and  campanulas.  Van  Huysum  examined  it  attentively,  and 
at  first  his  countenance  darkened. 

"  Ah !  you  paint  very  well,  Gotta,"  said  he ;  "  your  tone  is 
delicate,  your  drawing  is  correct  and  harmonious  ;  here  are 
some  leaves  which  are  absolutely  perfect ;  it's  a  masterpiece, 
my  dear;  in  the  long  run  youll  form  a  school,  and  throw 
Van  nuysum  into  the  shade." 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  half  earnest,  half  ironical  and  bitter. 
It  was  evident  that  the  painter's  jealousy  was  struggling 
within  him  with  the  man's  affection  and  generosity.  He 
placed  the  picture  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  that  he  might 
better  observe  its  effect ;  and  after  looking  at  it  in  silence  for 
some  minutes,  his  face  became  lighted  up  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  slowly  to  himself,  "  the  little  thing  has  some 
taste;  but  yet  it's  not  my  style,  nor  my  colouring.  Let  us  see, 
Gotta,  how  much  will  Salomon  give  you  for  this  ?" 

"  What  he  gave  me  for  the  former  ones,  I  suppose,  uncle- 
five  ducats." 

Van  Huysum  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight.  "Good," 
said  he ;  "I  could  sell  one  of  the  same  sisc  for  fifty  ducats. 
Ah,  there's  no  doubt  there's  nobody  like  me;  I  alone  can 
make  the  flowers  grow  out  under  the  brush."  Then,  us  if 
recurring  to  his  former  train  of  thought,  he  exclaimed— 

"But  what  good  does  my  skill  do  me  if  I  can't  use  itf 
Miserable  that  I  am !  the  mine  of  gold  is  there,  but  I  have  not 
strength  to  work  it !    What  day  of  the  month  is  it,  Gotta  ?" 

"  The  twenty-ninth,  uncle." 

"  Twenty-ninth  !  is  it  possible  ?  And  Vanbruk  wiU  be 
here  in  two  days— in  two  days  t   What  shall  I  do?   God  has 
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fornak.cn  me.  I'm  ruined — hopelessly  ruined !"  he  exclaimed, 
sinking  back  into  his  chair. 

Gotta,  thinking  he  was  about  to  faint,  administered  some 
cordial,  which  had  the  effect  of  reviving  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  soothe  and  encourage  him  by  kind  words.  At  this  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  Salomon  the  Jew  appeared.  Gotta 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  waved  her  hand  to  him 
to  retire ;  but  it  was  too  late,  Van  Huysum  had  seen  him. 

"There  he  is,"  said  he,  in  a  querulous,  despairing  tone; 
"  there  he  is,  coming  for  his  pictures,  and  the  money  with 
him." 

"  Yes,  master,"  replied  the  Jew,  shaking  the  gold  in  a 
leathern  bag  and  making  it  chink,  "  and  in  good  Portuguese 
piece*,  such  as  I  know  you  like." 

"Take  them  away,"  said  the  painter  feebly;  "  don't  come 
here  to  increase  my  trouble  by  the  sight  of  money  which  I 
want,  but  am  not  able  to  earn." 

The  Jew  removed  his  spectacles,  and  looked  at  him  with  an 
air  of  astonishment. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  he;  "don't  you  want  my 
money?" 

"  No  ;  because  I  can't  give  you  the  paintings." 
"  But  I've  come  to  pay  you  for  those  which  you  have 
sent  me." 

Van  Huysum  looked  at  him  fiercely That  /sent  you!" 
he  exclaimed ;  "  what  do  you  mean  ? " 

Gotta  made  several  attempt*  to  put  a  stop  to  the  conversa- 
tion, which  was  evidently  fatiguing  her  uncle,  and  preventing 
any  explanation  ;  but  he  insisted  upon  having  one. 

"  I'faith,"  said  the  Jew,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  it  is 
easily  given  ;  your  niece  has  given  me  two  small  pictures,  for 
which  1  am  about  to  pay  you  ten  ducats,  and  a  large  one  for 
which  1  shall  pay  you  two  hundred  ducats." 

"  Pictures  of  mine ! "  repeated  the  painter. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Jew,  *'  your  large  vase  with  the  nest 
and  the  snail.  It  is  a  masterpiece ;  and  I  am  now  taking  it  to 
the  Duke  ofltembcrg." 

"  You  have  it  with  you  then  ?"  said  Van  Huysum. 

"  Yes,  I  have  left  it  in  the  parlour." 

"  Show  it  to  me  ;  show  it  to  me  !" 

The  old  painter  rose  and  advanced  towards  one  of  the  gloss 
doors  looking  out  upon  the  gallery.  Salomon  followed  him, 
and  on  removing  the  cloth  which  covered  a  middle-sized 
picture,  revealed  to  Van  Huysum  the  work  of  which  he  spoke. 
The  latter  recognised  at  a  glance  one  of  the  sketches  which  his 
illness  had  compelled  him  to  abandon,  but  so  well  finished  in 
his  own  style,  and  with  the  processes  which  he  thought  known 
only  to  himself,  that  on  seeing  it  he  started  back  with  a  cry  of 
astonishment.  A  more  minute  examination,  however,  ena- 
bled him  to  discover  certain  touches  which  betrayed  another 
hand. 

"  Who  sold  you  that  r"  said  he  to  Salomon,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  anger.  "  Where  is  the  villain  that  has  stolen  my 
secret  f" 

"Here,  uncle,"  said  a  soft  imploring  voice  beside  him. 
He  turned,  and  there  was  Gotta  on  her  knees,  her  hands 
clasped  together,  and  big  tears  coursing  rapidly  down  her 
marble  cheeks. 

•'  You  !"  said  Van  Huysuin ;  "  this  painting  by  you  !  How 
did  you  find  out  my  method  ?" 

"  Quite  unintentionally  ;  by  watching  you  while  at  work," 
replied  the  girl. 

"  So,  all  my  precautions  were  useless,"  said  the  painter, 
"  since  I  had  a  spy  in  my  house.  And  how  long  have  you 
known  it ?" 

"  A  long  time,"  murmured  Gotta.  Van  Huysum  looked  at 
her  steadily. 

And  why,  then,  did  you  not  make  use  of  it  sooner  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Because  then  I  only  should  have  profited  by  it,"  was  her 
reply  ;  "  so  long  as  you  were  able  to  hold  the  brush,  1  had  no 
right  to  interfere  with  your  discoveries ;  but  when  sickness 
came,  and  when  I  knew  the  time  for  paying  Vanbruk  the 
money  due  to  him  was  approaching,  and  when  I  saw  you 


careworn  and  anxious,  I  took  courage,  and  thought  that  if  I 
employed  the  knowledge  I  had  stoles  from  you  to  give  you 
comfort  and  repose,  it  would  not  be  a  theft,  but  restitution. 
Forgive  me,  uncle,  if  I  was  mistaken ;  but  let  me  continue  to 
work  while  you  are  no  longer  able  to  do  so,  and  as  soon  as 
you  are  recovered,  I  promise  you  I  will  forget  all  I  have 
learnt." 

Gotta  raised  her  streaming  eyes  to  his,  and  the  tears  that 
hung  on  the  dark  lashes  glistened  like  pearls  in  the  sunbeams 
that  were  reflected  from  the  window.  He  took  her  tenderly 
by  the  hand,  and  thus  proceeded :  - 

"  God,  my  child,"  said  he,  "  has  Unght  me  a  great  lesson, 
by  setting  your  example  before  me.  He  hits  taught  me  that 
our  gifts,  whatever  they  may  be,  should  not  be  selfishly  kept 
for  ourselves  alone,  but  that  our  true  happiness  should  be  in 
sharing  them  with  others.  Keep  the  brush  which  to-day  has 
proved  our  salvation.  Until  now  there  was  but  one  Van 
Huysum  ;  henceforth,  I  am  willing  there  should  bo  two." 


MR.  BANVAUD,  THE  AMERICAN  PANORAMA 
PAINTER. 

Wb  are  all  by  this  time  tolerably  familiar  with  panoramas ; 
but  probably  not  many  of  our  readers  have  seen  ono  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  that  which  Mr.  Banvard,  an  American 
artist,  is  said  to  have  executed.  It  represents  the  mighty 
Mississipi,  with  the  varied  scenery  through  which  it  flows; 
and  certainly,  so  far  as  mere  size  is  concerned,  must  be  no 
unworthy  representation  of  that  majestic  river ;  for  we  ore 
told  it  measures  no  less  than  three  miles  h»  length.  The  idea 
of  travelling  »uch  a  distance  with  the  eye  to  get  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  picjoriul  view,  is  quite  a  novelty  to 
the  steady-going  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World.  We  are 
indebted  to  an  American  authority  for  the  following  account 
of  the  artist  and  his  work,  which  we  think  will  be  read  with 
interest,  both  as  showing  what  ingenuity  and  perseverance  can 
accomplish,  and  as  a  fresh  chapter  in  the  history  of  art. 

There  was  a  young  lad  of  fifteen,  a  fatherless  youth,  to  whom 
a  very  extraordinary  idea  occurred,  as  he  was  floating  for 
the  first  time  down  the  Mississippi.  He  had  read  in  some 
foreign  journal,  that  America  could  boast  the  most  picturesque 
and  magnificent  scenery  in  the  world,  but  that  she  had  not 
yet  produced  an  artist  capable  of  delineating  it. 

On  this  thought  he  pondered  and  pondered,  till  his  brain 
began  to  whirl ;  and  as  he  glided  along  the  shores  of  the  stu- 
pendous river,  gazing  around  him  with  wonder  and  delight, 
the  boy  resolved  within  himself  that  he  would  take  away  the 
reproach  from  his  country— that  he  would  paint  the  beauties 
and  sublimities  of  his  native  land. 

Some  years  passed  away,  and  still  John  Banvard  (for  that 
was  his  name)  dreamed  of  being  a  painter.  What  he  was  in 
his  waking,  working  moments,  we  do  not  know— probably  a 
mechanic.  But  at  all  events,  he  found  time  to  turn  over  and 
over  again  the  great  thought  that  haunted  him ;  till  at  length, 
before  he  had  yet  attained  his  twenty-first  year,  it  assumed^ 
distinct  and  tangible  shape  in  his  mind,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  its  realisation. 

No  idea  of  profit  was  mingled  with  his  ambition  ;  and, 
indeed,  strange  to  say,  we  can  learn  nothing  of  any  aspirations 
he  may  have  felt  after  artistical  excellence.  His  grand  object, 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  was  to  falsify  the  assertion  that 
America  had  no  "  artists  commensurate  with  the  grandeur  and 
extent  of  her  scenery,"  and  to  accomplish  this  by  producing 
the  largest  painting  in  the  world. 

John  Banvard  was  born  in  New  York,  and  "  raised  in  Ken- 
tucky ;"  but  he  had  no  patrons  either  among  the  rich  merchants 
of  the  one,  or  the  wild  enthusiasts  of  the  other,  whose  name 
has  become  a  synonymc  for  all  that  is  good,  hid,  and  ridicu- 
lous in  the  American  character.  He  was  self-taught  and 
self-dependent ;  and  when  be  determined  to  paint  a  picture  of 
the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  which  Miould  be  us  superior  to 
all  others  in  point  of  size  as  that  prodigious  river  is  superior  to 
the  streamlets  of  Europe,  he  was  obliged  to  betake  himself 
for  some  time  to  trading  and  boating  upon  the  mighty  strcum, 
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in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  materials..  But  this 
was  at  length  accomplished,  and  the  work  begun.  His  first 
task  was  to  make  the  necessary  drawing,  and  in  executing 
this  he  spent  four  hundred  days  in  the  manner  thus  described 
by  himself: — 

For  this  purpose  he  had  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  alone  in 
an  open  skiff,  crossing  the  rapid  streams,  in  many  places  more 
than  two  miles  in  width,  to  select  proper  points  of  sight  from 
which  to  take  this  sketch.  His  hands  became  hardened  with 
constantly  plying  the  oar,  and  his  skin  as  tawny  as  an  Indian's, 
from  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  vicissitude*  of 
the  weather. 

He  would  be  weeks  together  without  speaking  to  a  human 
being,  having  no  other  company  than  his  rifle,  which  furnished 
him  with  his  meat  from  the  game  of  the  woods  or  the  fowls  of 
the  river. 


When  the  preparatory  drawings  were  completed,  he  erected 
a  building  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  where  he  at  length 
commenced  his  picture,  which  was  to  be  a  panorama  of  the 
Mississippi,  painted  on  canvas  three  milt*  long ;  and  it  is 
noted,  with  a  justifiable  pride,  that  this  proved  to  be  a  home 
production  throughout,  the  cotton  being  grown  in  one  of  the 
southern  states,  and  the  fabric  spun  and  woven  by  the  factory 
girls  of  Lowell. 

What  the  picture  is,  as  a  work  of  art,  many  thousands  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  personally ;  and  we  know 
that  it  received  the  warmest  eulogiums  from  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  countrymen,  and  a  testimony  in  favour  of  its 
correctness  from  the  principal  captains  and  pilots  of  the 
Mississippi. 

At  the  meeting  in  Boston,  his  Excellency  Governor  Briggs, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  was  in  the  chair,  talked  of  it  with 


When  the  sun  began  to  sink  behind  the  lofty  bluffs,  and 
evening  to  approach,  he  would  select  some  secluded  sandy 
cove,  overshadowed  by  the  lofty  cot  ton  wood,  draw  out  his 
skiff  from  the  water,  and  repair  to  the  woods  to  hunt  his 
supper.  After  killing  his  game,  he  would  return,  dress,  cook, 
and,  seated  on  some  fallen  log,  would  cat  it  with  his  biscuit, 
with  no  other  beverage  than  the  wholesome  water  of  the  noble 
river  that  glided  by  him. 

Having  finished  his  lonely  meal,  he  would  roll  himself  in 
his  blanket,  creep  under  his  frail  skiff;  which  he  turned  over 
to  shield  him  from  the  night  dews,  and  with  his  portfolio  of 
drawings  for  his  pillow,  and  the  sand  of  the  brink  for  his  bed, 
would  sleep  soundly  till  the  morning,  when  he  would  arise 
from  his  lowly  couch,  eat  his  breakfast  before  the  rajs  of  the 
rising  sun  had  dispersed  the  humid  mist  from  the  surface  of 
the  river,  end  then  start  afresh  to  his  task  again. 


enthusiasm,  as  a  "  wonderful  and  extraordinary  production  ;*' 
and  Mr.  Calhoun,  president  of  the  Senate,  moved  a  series  of 
resolutions  expressive  of  "their  high  admiration  of  the  bold- 
nest  and  originality  of  the  conception,  and  the  indefatigable 
perseverance  of  the  young  and  talented  artist  in  the  execution 
of  his  herculean  work  ;"  and  these  being  warmly  seconded  by 
Mr.  Bradbury,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  were 
carried  unanimously. 

8oon  after  Binvard's  panorama  appeared,  its  popularity 
brought  scores  of  rival  panoramas  before  the  public — Pano- 
rama of  the  Hudson,  Panorama  of  a  Voyage  round  the 
World,  Panorama  of  the  Rhine,  and  others  without  end. 
We  should  suppose  at  the  present  moment,  that  many 
artists  thus  employed,  who  might  otherwise  have  languished 
in  poverty,  find  panorama  painting  a  great  source  of  pecuniary 
profit. 


WESTALL. 


RICHABD  WIST  ALL. 

Richard  WiiuU,  one  of  who»e  works  we  have  reproduced,  Cheapside.  lie  was  allowed  to  devote  hi*  evening*  to  attend- 
is  beat  known  to  the  public  aa  an  illustrator  of  British  poetry —     ance  on  the  lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  here  he 


•    A   r-EASAMT  >OV.     FROM  A   I  AIKT1NO   M   W  IS  I  \  1  I. 


certainly  as  delightful,  if  not  as  useful,  a  task  as  an  artist  can  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.,  afterwords  Sir  Uicnit*, 
iirukrtake.  He  was  born  in  1766,  and  was  bound  apprentice  Lawrence.  This  became  so  intimate,  that  us  soon  as  WestaU 
to  an  engraTer  of  heraldry  on  silver,  &c.,  in  Gutter-lane,      was  out  of  his  apprenticeship  the  two  friends  took  a  house 
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together  in  Greek-«trect,  Soho,  dividing  the  doors  between 
them— that  opening  out  in  Greek-street  being  Westall's,  and 
the  one  in  the  square,  Lawrence's. 

The  course  upon  which  Westall  entered  in  the  practice  of 
his  art,  was  one  well  calculated  to  injure  his  popularity 
with  the  public,  in  the  then  state  of  taste  and  feeling,  whatever 
we  may  .think  of  its  real  excellence.  The  spirit  of  elegant 
sentiment,  which  afterward*  gave  birth  to  the  "annuals"  and 
"  keepsakes,"  and  made  a  great  deal  of  poetry  that  is  deno- 
minated "  namby  pamby  "  in  the  highest  degree  acceptable, 
was  then  abroad,  and  Westall  was  just  the  man  to  minister  at 
it1*  altar.  His  pencil,  as  well  as  his  nature,  was  prone  to 
elegance,  grace,  and  refinement,  though  with  a  large  amount 
of  affectation.  He  sketched  love  and  love  scenes  under  every 
possible  type  and  symbol ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  best  or 
most  artistic— if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression — incidents 
in  ancient  mythology  ;  Sappho  in  the  Lesbian  shades,  the 
boar  that  killed  Adonis  brought  before  Venus,  Calypso  enter- 
taining Telemaehus  in  her  grotto,  the  marriage  procession 
on  the  shield  of  Auhilles,  and  an  immense  number  of'Venuses 
in  every  variety  of  attitude,  and  attended  by  a  large  numbr»r 
of  Cupids.  The  first  production,  however,  which  called 
public  attention  to  him,  w;i»  a  picture  exhibited  in  I "*•>, 
representing  a  scene  from  Chaucer's  "January  and  May." 
Two  years  afterward*  he  og.iin  made  his  appearance  with 
"Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  taking  leave  of  Andrew  Marvel," 
"  Esau  a*king  for  his  Father's  Blessing,"  and  a  ■•  Scene  from 
the  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale."  His  first  great  work,  however, 
was  illustrations  of  Milton  and  Nhaksp^are,  which  ho  was 
employed  to  execute  by  Aldcrtnuu  Buydcll,  the  founder  of  the 
Shakspearian  (i. tilery.  In  those  of  Milton  he  seems  to  huvo 
caught  some  measure  of  the  pod's  spirit,  and  in  some  instances 
he  makes  an  approach  to  the  poet's  sublimity  and  grandeur  ; 
but  in  thotc  of  Shakspcare  it  can  only  be  *uid  that  he  is 
invariably  correct,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  offend.  For 
Biwyt-r  he  painted  subjects  from  the  history  of  England,  and 
met  with  the  same  success. 

He  now  r  ime  before  the  world  as  the  painter  of  the  pwprt'r. 
ti'ts  of  genteel  and  fashionable  life  pir  txc.  Urw  t.  He  was 
iti  art  pretty  much  what  Thomas  Hayncb  Baylcy  was  in 
poetry.  He  afterwards  illustrated  the  various  ceremonies  of 
the  church  of  England  with  a  decorum,  an  accuracy,  and 
solemnity  that  delighted  the  hearts  of  the  large  body  of 
worshippers  in  that  communion.    He  soon  became  one  of  the 


most  popular  book  illustrators,  and  was  greatly  ran  after  by 
the  publishers ;  but  all  his  drawings  were  wanting  in  vigour. 
He,  however,  ministered  successfully  to  the  public  taste,  and  for. 
any  faults  in  his  style  he  was  not  himself  entirely  to  blame. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1794,  the  year 
in  which  Lawrence  and  Stothard  were  also  elected.  In  1808 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  A  Day  in  Spring," 
which  was  illustrated  with  engravings  by  S.  O.  C.  Heath 
from  hi*  own  designs.  He  taught  Queen  Victoria  drawing ; 
and  certainly,  whatever  were  the  merit*  of  his  works,  his 
pupil  does  honour  to  hi*  powers  as  an  instructor. 

Probably  no  man  who  was  so  conversant,  as  an  artist  must 
be,  with  works  of  art,  could  have  been  so  miserably  deceived 
in  his  speculations  as  Mr.  Wcstall  was  in  Ids  picture  dealing. 
The  faq$  that  he  was  ruined  at  it,  is  the  most  convincing  proof 
that  was  ever  afforded  of  the  folly  of  connoLsscurship.  The 
art  of  imitating  pictures — of  giving  them  the  tone  of  age,  and 
the  traces  of  certain  masters'  manner — has  of  late  years  been 
brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection ;  and  to  detect  a 
fraud  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  to  discover  excel- 
lence. The  mistake  of  the  connoisseurs  is  in  laying  claim  to 
the  greatest  skill  in  both,  and,  in  fact,  proclaiming  that  the 
one  is  inseparable  from  the  other.  The  great  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  of  late  years,  to  become  possessed 
of  the  works  of  great  masters,  has  created  a  corresponding 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  to  supply  them.  In  the 
case  of  cottc.n  or  calico  this  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter ; 
but  the  pictures  of  Titian  or  Uiorgiouc  do  not  admit  of 
unlimited  multiplication.  When  Westall  entered  the  lists 
against  dishonest  imitators,  he  found  himself  completely  out- 
witted. C/irft-d'aurn ,  for  which  he  thought  himself  only 
too  happy  to  pay  large  prices,  turned  out  to  be  clever  copies. 
Before  he  had  discovered  the  cheat  he  often  spent  large  sums 
in  restoring  the  colouring,  in  framing  or  regilding  them.  His 
handsome  fortune  was  soon  dissipated  in  this  way,  and  the 
unfortunate  man  ended  his  days  a  pensioner  on  the  fund  set 
apart  by  the  Koyal  Academy  for  the  relief  of  any  of  their 
members  who  are  reduced  to  destitution.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  4th  of  December,  Ifi.'Mi. 

Ilia  "  Peasant  Boy,"  which  we  have  engraved  (p.  153},  was 
one  of  the  best  of  his  works.  The  drawing  is  excellent,  and  there 
is  an  air  of  unaffected  simplicity  and  contentment  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face,  and  the  accessories  arc  all  in  excellent 
keeping. 


DR.  FAUSTUS,  AFTER  REMBRANDT. 


Tiir.  story  of  Dr.  John  Faustus,  as  it  was  popularly  believed 
by  our  grandfathers,  and  upon  which  so  much  wit  and  in- 
genuity and  research  have  been  expended,  ran  pretty  much  as 

follows  :  — 

lie  was  bom  in  Germany  of  poor  parents.  His  father  was 
unable  to  bring  him  up,  but  he  had  a  brother  living  near  him, 
who  took  a  great  fancy  to  his  nephew,  and  resolved  to 
make  a  scholar  of  him.  So  he  put  him  to  school,  and  after- 
wards entered  him  at  the  university  to  study  divinity ;  but 
this  wa*  by  no  means  to  the  youth's  taste,  and  though  he 
applied  himself  to  it  with  tolerable  diligence,  he  applied  far 
more  diligently  to  necromancy  and  ma»ic,  charms  and  sooth- 
saying, witchcraft,  and  the  like.  At  last,  he  reached  such  a 
pitch  of  perfection  in  the  black  art,  that  he  attained  to  the 
power  of  commanding  the  devil  to  appear  whenever  he  pleased. 
One  day  he  was  walking  in  a  wood  near  Wirtcmlx  rg  with  a 
friend,  who  expressed  a  desire  to  see  some  evidence  of  the 
doctor's  art,  and  asked  him,  could  he  then  and  there  bring  the 
demon  Mephistophelcs  before  them.  Upon  the  first  call  given 
by  Faustus,  the  devil  made  a  noise  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
were  coming  together,  and  then  made  a  roaring  as  if  the  wood 
had  been  full  of  wild  beasts.  The  doctor  then  made  a  circle 
for  him,  and  round  it  he  ran  with  a  noise  like  that  of  ten 
thousand  waggons  going  at  full  speed  over  rough  pavement. 


After  this,  it  thundered  and  lightened  as  if  the  whole  world 
had  been  on  fire.  Faustus  and  his  friend  were  amazed  at  this 
noise,  and,  tired  with  the  devil's  long  tarrying,  thought  to 
leave  the  circle,  whereupon  the  latter  personage  uttered  such 
ravishing  music  as  wa*  never  heard  in  this  world. 

After  many  other  wonderful  prodigies,  the  worthy  doctor 
succeeded  in  so  mastering  the  refractory  spirit,  that  he  bound 
him  over  to  appear  to  him  at  his  housg  by  ten  o'clock  next 
day.  Mephistopheles  accordingly  appeared,  and  Faustus  in- 
formed hiiu  that  he  wished  him  henceforward  to  serve  him  with 
whatever  he  wanted.  This  was  declined  unless  he  signed  an 
agreement  with  his  own  blood  to  deliver  himself  up  to  Lucifer, 
the  Prince  of  I > witness,  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  date. 
After  much  bargaining  and  chaffering,  the  lust  of  power  and 
enjoyment  so  overcame  Faustus  that  he  consented  and  signed 
the  fatal  bond. 

When  ho  had  done  so,  he  called  Mephistopheles  and 
delivered  it  to  him,  whereupon  the  spirit  told  him  that  if  ho 
did  not  repent  of  what  had  happened,  he  should  enjoy  nil  the 
pleasures  his  thnugli*  could  conceive,  and  that  he  would  im- 
mediately divert  him.  He  caused  a  kennel  of  hounds  to  run 
down  a  hart  in  the  hall,  and  immediately  vanished  j  then  a 
bull  danctd  before  Faustus;  then  appeared  a  right  between  a 
lion  and  a  bear;  and  then  followed  some  most  exquisite 
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rnu*ic,  to  the  sound  of  •which  some  hundred*  of  spirits  danced. 
"When  these  had  disappeared,  ten  sacks  of  silver  appeared  on 
the  floor,  but  it  was  so  hot  that  no  one  but  himself  could 
handle  it. 

The  report  of  what  Dr.  Fnustus  had  done  soon  got  abroad, 
and  none  of  his  neighbours  would  keep  his  company  ;  but  his 
attendant  spirit  was  constantly  with  him,  and  executed  his 
bidding  in  all  things.  Not  far  from  his  house  lived  the  Duke 
of  Havana,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisburg, 
■whose  houses  and  cellars  Mephistophelcs  used  to  visit,  and 
carry  away  the  best  of  everything  they  contained.  One  day 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  had  invited  most  of  the  gentry  of  the 
country  to  dinner,  for  whose  entertainment  an  abundance 
of  provisions  was  got  ready.  The  gentry  being  come,  anil 
all  ready  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  in  an  instant  of  time  Mephis- 
tophelcs came  and  took  all  away  with  him,  to  their  great 
terror  and  astonishment.  If  at  any  time  Fnustus  had  a  longing 
for  wild  fowl,  the  spirit  would  call  whole  flockB  in  at  the 
window,  so  that  no  lock  or  key  could  keep  thorn  out.  He  also 
taught  Faustus  to  fly  in  the  air,  and  perform  a  variety  of 
other  extraordinary  tricks. 

The  worthy  doctor  was  ere  long  favoured  with  a  glimpse 
into  the  lower  regions,  and  saw  and  heard  all  the  unfortunates 
■who  suffered  torments  there.  He  found  that  the  whole  region 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  cells,  or  deep  holes,  and  in  every 
one  of  these  there  was  a  devil,  wlu.se  duty  it  was  to  punish 
the  inmates.  He  was  much  struck  by  the  sight,  and  inquired 
of  Mephistf-pheles  what  sort  of  people  they  were  that  lay  in 
the  first  dark  pit.  He  was  told  they  wen-  physicians,  who 
had  poisoned  many  thousands  in  trying  experiments  upon 
them,  and  were  now  treated  in  the  same  munner  as  they  had 
treated  their  patients,  though  not  with  the  same  effect,  for 
death  never  came  to  release  them  from  their  misery.  Over 
their  Mentis  was  a  shelf  laden  with  gallipots,  full  of  poison. 
Having  passed  them,  he  came  to  a  long  entry,  in  which  there 
■was  u  grout  crowd,  and  he  asked  him  what  they  were  in  the 
otlx-r  world,  and  was  told  they  were  pickpockets,  who  loved 
to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  so,  to  content  them,  ihey  were  put  in  a 
crowd  here.  He  saw  many  other  varieties  of  evil-doers,  in 
various  stages  of  torment,  which  space  will  not  permit  .us  to 
enumerate. 

The  fame  of  Dr.  Faustus  having  reached  the  emperor's  ears, 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him  and  some  of  his  tricks  and 
exploits.  So  the  doctor  paid  a  visit  to  court,  and  while  con- 
versing with  the  emperor,  saw  a  nohlcmnn  looking  out  of  a 
window.  He  instantly  fastened  a  pair  of  horns  on  his  head, 
so  that  he  could  not  get  his  head  in  till  Dr.  Faustus  took  them 
off  for  him.  But  he  was  greatly  enraged  at  being  thus  made 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  court,  and  resolved  upon  being 
revenged  upon  Faustus.  He  therefore  lay  in  wait  for  him 
outside  of  the  town,  intending  to  stop  him  and  chastise  him 
on  his  return  from  the  court.  Faustus,  coming  by  a  wood- 
side,  beheld  the  lord  mounted  on  a  prancing  war-horse,  and 
immediately  ordered  the  spirit  to  whirl  him  aloft,  and  set  him 
down  in  the  emperor's  palace  with  a  pair  of  horns  on  his  head, 
which  ho  could  never  get  off  till  his  dying  day. 

On  another  occasion,  the  doctor  was  rambling  through  a 
field,  and  out  of  frolic  devoured  a  load  of  hay  in  the  presence 
of  the  farmer  who  owned  it,  and  then  placed  it  again  on  his 
cart  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Looking  out  of  a  window,  he 
saw  some  students  fighting,  thirteen  against  seven,  and  struck 
them  all  blind,  so  that  they  fought  at  random,  and  hit  their 
friends,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  bystanders.  As  soon  as 
they  had  separated,  he  restored  them  their  eyesight.  Another 
time  he  was  disturbed  by  the  shouting  and  bawling  of  some 
drunken  clowns  in  an  inn,  so  he  made  them  all  dumb.  He 
found  a  young  gentleman  pini.ig  for  love  of  a  young  lady,  who 
stedlastly  refused  to  receive  his  addresses,  and  guve  him  an  . 
cnch:mtod  ring,  with  instructions  to  slip  it  suddenly  on  the 
cruel  fair  one's  finger.  The  moment  it  touched  her,  she  began 
to  bum  with  love  for  him  whom  before  she  had  hated,  and 
sought  his  company  unceasingly,  and  when  ho  again  proposed 
to  her,  she  accepted  him  joyfully.  He-  also  made  a  herd  of 
unruly  swine,  whom  their  owner  could  not  drive  to  market, 


go  the  whole  way  dancing  and  fiddling  into  the  town ;  and 
performed  a  thousand  other  tricks,  which  are  recorded  by  hi* 
chroniclers. 

At  last  the  inevitable  hour  drew  near.  The  twenty-four 
years  for  which  he  had  agreed  to  sell  himself  drew  to  an  end, 
and  the  spirit  served  him  with  a  solemn  warning  that  he  must 
prepare  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  compact.  On  tho  day  follow* 
ing  the  receipt  of  this,  in  order  to  drive  away  dull  care,  he 
sent  for  the  doctors  and  bachelors  of  art,  and  the  other 
Students,  to  dine  with  him,  and  provided  fine  music  and 
entertainment  for  them.  But  all  could  not  keep  up  his 
spirits,  for  the  time  was  at  hand.  Whereupon  his  counte- 
nance changing,  his  guests  inquired  the  cause  of  his  uneasi- 
ness, and  in  reply  he  confessed  all  his  transactions  with  the 
devil.  He  had  no  sooner  finished  his  narration,  "than  there 
came  on  a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
Faustus  then  went  into  the  great  hall,  the  doctors  and 
masters  staying  in  the  next  room,  intending  to  bear  his  end. 
Al>out  twelve  o'clock  the  house  shook  terribly,  as  though  it 
would  have  tumbled  down  about  their  ears  ;  and  suddenly  all 
the  windows  were  shaken  violently  and  broken  to  pieces. 
Then  came  another  great  clap  of  thunder,  and  the  door  flew 
open,  and  a  mighty  rushing  wind  entered,  with  the  hissing  of 
serpents,  and  the  most  hideous  and  dreadful  screams  and 
cries,  upon  which  they  beard  Faustus  shrieking  pitcously,  as 
if  in  the  greatest  agony,  followed  hj  dreadful  roaring  and 
blaspheming,  and  then  all  was  silent.  When  daylight  came, 
they  mustered  up  courage  to  enter  the  hall,  and  found  his 
brains  beaten  out  against  the  wall,  the  floor  sprinkled  with 
blood,  and  his  two  eyeballs  lying  in  it.  They  searched  in 
vain  for  his  body,  but  at  last  found  it  lying  on  a  dunghill 
outside,  smashed  and  torn  to  pieces.  Out  of  respect  to  his 
learning  and  other  qualification's,  it  received  a  decent  burial. 

Such  was  the  story  which  one  citizen  whispered  to  another 
with  white  lips  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  In  a  ballad, 
supposed  to  have  appeared  in  16T0:  and  entitled  "The  Just 
Judgment  of  God  upon  one  John  F„uHus,  Doctor  in 
Divinity."  which  was  once  popular  in  Lo.itlon  in  no  small 
degree,  the  doctor  is  thus  made  to  describe  his  fate,  though 
how  he  came  to  publish  liis  recollec-ions  in  bad  doggerel 
after  his  death,  is  more  than  we  can  wcii  understand. 

'•  Woe  to  the  day  of  ray  nativity, 
Woo  to  the  time  that  once  did  foster  mc. 
Woe  to  the  hand  thai  scaled  the  will, 
And  woe  to  myself,  the  cause  of  all  my  ill. 
•         •         •         «  • 

At  last  when  I  had  but  one  how  to  come, 
I  turned  my  jjlass  for  my  lx«l  hour  to  tun. 
And  called  in  learned  men  to  comfort  mc, 
But  fnith  was  gone,  and  none  could  comfort  me. 

By  twelve  o'clock  my  glass  was  almost  out, 
My  grieved  tonsciencc  then  began  to  douirt ; 
1  wi»ht  the  students  stay  in  chamber  by. 
But  while  they  staid  they  heard  a  doleful  cry. 

Then  presently  they  came  into  the  hall, 
Whereas  my  brains  was  east  ogain*t  the  wall, 
Both  arms  and  legs  in  pieces  torn  they  see, 
My  bowels  gouc,  and  this  was  the  end  of  me." 

Now  for  the  moral— 

"  You  conjurors  and  damned  witches  all, 
Example  take  by  my  unhappy  fall ; 
Give  not  your  souls  and  bodies  unto  hill, 
See  that  the  smallest  hair  you  do  not  fell." 

The  story  of  Faustus  has  furnished  materials  for  the  in- 
genuity and  industry  of  numerous  German  writers,  both  in 
the  last  century  and  in  this.  And  it  has,  as  we  all  know, 
derived  new  and  undying  interest  from  having  been  the  subject 
of  Goethe's  great  drama.  It  has  also  been  ably  illustrated 
by  Rembrandt,  in  an  etching  which  we  reproduce  (p.  1-56).  It 
is  thus  described  in  the  Chevalier  Claussin's  Catalogue  llai- 
sonnee  of  Rembrandt's  works  :  *'  Faustus  is  standing  up,  his 
profile  towards  the  spectator,  dressed  in  a  long  robe  and  a 
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white  cap.  His  two  hand*  are  resting,  the  right  upon  a  table, 
and  the  left  behind  the  arm  of  a  chair.  He  is  in  an  attitude 
of  reflection,  and  appear*  to  be  examining  with  attention 
several  magic  characters,  which  show  him  in  a  mirror,  the 
hand  only  of  which  is  visible  to  us.  Lower  down  to  the  right 
appears  the  half  of  a  globe."  This  is,  howeveT,  simply  a  de- 
scription for  the  use  of  amateurs ;  but  our  imagination  can 


the  powers  of  the  universe  to  strife,  and  drags  some  soft, 
gentle,  yielding  nature  down  with  him  in  his  fall.  .Such  has 
Goethe  pictured  him ;  but  from  the  hands  of  Rembrandt  he 
comes  simply  an  old  magician  in  his  laboratory.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  such  a  personage  as 
Faustus  ever  existed.  Some  author  has  supposed  that  the 
legend  had  its  origin  in  the  invention  of  printing,  the  honour 
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readily  supply  what  it  wain*.  At  first  sight,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  this  old  man,  with  his  dressing-gown  and  night- 
cap, is  the  famous  Doctor  Faust,  the  bold  pioneer  of  philosophy, 
the  modern  Frometheus,  the  rash  anil  ambitious  genius  who 
roused  the  fire  of  Marlowe,  whom  Goethe  has  immortalised, 
and  who  filled  llyron's  sleep  with  dreams.  We  figure  him  to 
ourselves  as  young,  proud,  energetic,  sombre,  and  secluded— 
with  flashing  fiery  eyes,  and  with  a  defiant  spirit,  which  dares 


of  which  belongs  in  part,  as  we  all  know,  to  Julin  Fust,  or 
Faust.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  more  probable  that  the  hero 
of  all  these  tales  was  a  student  in  theology,  born  at  Weimar, 
or  at  Kundlig,  in  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  first  written  work  on  the  subject  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  is  the"  History  of  Faust  and  of  Christopher 
Wagner,  his  valet,  by  George  Rodolph  Widman :  Frankfort, 
1587." 
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ADRIAN  VAN  OSTADE.  167 
INTERIOR  OF  A  COTTAGF,  BY  ADRIAN  VAN  OSTADK. 


Oi  n  engraving  is  on  excellent  illustration  of  the  best  points 
and  greatest  beauties  of  Adrian  Van  Ostade's  style  as  a 
delineator  of  the  home-life  of  the  Flemish  peasantry.  An  old 
woman  tending  a  nursling  ;  two  children,  one  of  them  drink- 
ing eagerly  from  a  cup,  whilst  the  other  hhares  its  breakfast 
with  a  dog ;  the  cradle  neglected  in  a  comer  ;  the  pot  over- 
turned, and  the  whole  household  in  disorder— this  is  the 


in  the  background,  and  the  thousand  streaks  and  sparkles  on 
the  bnen,  the  basket,  or  basin.  The  painter  of  Lubeck  found 
here  a  whole  course  of  art.  Attracted  by  the  variety  of  lines 
and  the  melody  of  colour,  if  he  found  these  he  needed  nothing 
else.  Ilia  pencil  reproduced  what  had  charmed  his  eye,  and 
not  what  had  found  favour  with  his  thoughts.  Hence  the 
tendency  amongst  painters  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools 


whole  scene,  and  simple  as  it  is,  few  but  Adrian  Van  Ostado 
could  depict  it  so  well,  because  he  was  the  patient  and  simple 
painter  of  reality.  One  might  ask,  however,  what  could 
induce  an  artist  to  select  a  scene  so  vulgar,  types  which 
boasted  no  beauty,  and  accessories  which  have  nothing  to 
recommend  them  but  their  rudeness  and  rusticity  ?  To  this 
Van  Ostade  would  reply  by  showing  you  the  jet  of  light  which 
plays  across  the  figures,  the  h  irmonioua  shading  which  reigns 


to  sums  of  what  we  call  "low  life."  TKey  are  the  pvinUrs 
of  material  life,  but  hardly  ever  attain  to  the  poetic  sublimity 
of  the  Italians.  Their  inspiration  is  short- winged,  and  scrapes 
the  ground.  It  is  a  domestic  bird,  with  splendid  plumage, 
but  of  vulgar  appearance,  which  never  goes  far  from  the 
house ;  while  Italian  art  is  one  of  those  stately  but  graceful 
swans  whieh  float  calmly  and  majestically  on  limpid  lakes,  or 
soar  through  blackening  clouds. 
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MICHAEL  ANGEL 

Vakaki  tell*  us,  with  charming  quaintness,  that  the  Deity 
looking  down  upon  the  earth,  and  perceiving  the  fruitlcssness 
of  so  many  labours,  the  ardent  studies  pursued  without  any 
result,  and  the  presumptuous  self-sufficiency  of  men,  which  is 
further  from  truth  than  darkness  is  from  light,  resolved,  by 
way  of  delivering  us  from  such  great  errors,  to  send  to  the 
world  a  spirit  endowed  with  universality  of  power  in  each  art 
and  in  every  profession. 

lie  was  born  of  a  most  noble  and  most  ancient  family,  and 
at  a  most  propitious  moment,  Mercury  and  Venus  exhibiting 
a  friendly  aspect,  and  being  in  the  second  house  of  Jupiter. 
His  father  had  a  farm  about  three  miles  from  Florence,  which 
contained  some  valuable  quarries,  in  which  stonecutters  and 
sculptors  were  constantly  at  work ;  and  to  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  former  the  nursing  of  tho  future  genius  was  confided. 
"  Giorgio,"  said  Michael  Angelo  to  Vasari,  in  after  life,  when 
honours  were  thick  upon  him,  "if  I  have  anything  good  in 
me,  it  comes  from  my  birth  in  the  pure  air  of  your  country  of 
Arezzo,  and  perhaps,  also,  from  the  fact  that  with  the  milk  of 
my  nurse  I  sucked  in  the  chisels  and  hammers  wherewith  I 
make  my  figures."  His  other  brothers  were  placed,  as  they 
grew  up,  with  wool  and  silk-weavers,  his  father  being  of  a  com- 
mercial turn  of  mind ;  but  Michael  exhibited  an  unconquer- 
able inclination  for  drawing,  and  he  was  set  apart  for  an  artist. 
So  he  was  placed  in  the  studio  of  Domcnico  Ghirlandajo,  who 
did  for  him  all  thut  a  good  and  kind  master  could  do  with  a 
pupil  who  in  a  few  months  knew  more  than  himself.  Very 
soon  after  his  entrance  into  Ghirlandajo's  studio,  he  corrected 
some  female  figures  <lrawn  by  his  mister,  exhibiting  the  per- 
fection of  form,  with  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen.  Some  sketches, 
also,  which  he  made  of  scaffolding  and  the  workmen  engaged 
upon  it  in  repairing  a  building,  caused  Domcnico  to  exclaim, 
"  This  boy  knows  more  than  I  do."  Ho  did  many  marvellous 
things  of  the  same  kind,  till  at  last  an  accident  brought  him 
before  the  world  with  the  happiest  prospects.  Lorenzo  di 
Medici,  the  magnificent  Lorenzo,  the  glory  of  Florence,  the 
ilukr  decus  ct  presidium  of  Italian  literature  and  art,  chanced 
to  be  greatly  desirous  of  forming  a  good  school  of  painting 
and  sculpture  under  the  superintendence  of  the  aged  Bertoldo, 
the  disciple  of  Donato.  So  he  desired  Domcnico  to  send  him 
any  youths  from  amongst  his  pupils  who  evinced  a  marked 
taste  for  sculpture.  Michael  Angelo  and  Francesco  Gronacci 
Merc  the  two  selected,  and  on  repairing  to  the  Medici  garden, 
on  the  piazza,  in  which  Lorenzo  had  collected  a  great  number 
of  gems  of  Bncicnt  art,  they  found  a  youth  of  the  Torrigiano 
family  modelling  in  clay  certain  figures  given  him  by  Bertoldi. 
Michael  immediately  entered  into  competition  with  him,  and 
with  such  success,  that  Lorenzo  was  convinced  he  was  in 
truth  a  youth  whom  he  was  bound  to  assist  and  put  forward 
in  every  way  in  his  power.  Tliis  favourable  impression  was 
increased  by  the  sight  of  a  marble  copy  from  the  antique  of 
the  head  of  a  faun,  made  by  Miehael  about  the  same  time, 
with  marvellous  accuracy  and  ability,  though  he  had  never 
hundred  a  chisel  before. 

A  room  in  L  orenzo's  own  palace  was  accordingly  set  apart 
for  him,  and  the  great  merchant  prince  signified  to  Ghirlan- 
dujo  that  it  w  as  his  intention  henceforth  to  provide  for  hi* 
maintenance  and  education. 

Uuonarotti  was  now  sixteen  years  old,  and  he  lived  in 
Lorenzo's  palace  during  the  next  tour  years,  namely,  till  1 11»2, 
when  death  deprived  him  of  his  patron.  During  this  period 
of  hU  career  he  executed  in  marble  "  A  Battle  of  Hercules 
with  the  Centaur*,"  which  looked  more  like  the  work  of  a 
mauer  than  that  of  a  youth  in  his  teens.  It  is  still  preserved 
in  the  house  of  the  Iiuonorotti  family  at  Rome,  aud  remains 
in  po&sesfion  of  the  artist's  descendants.  Lorenzo  entrusted 
htm  with  the  keys  of  his  famous  garden,  and  gave  him  a 
general  superintendence  of  it.  These  honours  excited  the 
jealousy  of  hi*  fellow-pupil,  Torrigiano,  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
he  began  to  jeer  him  one  day,  and  struck  him  so  violent  a 
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blow  in  the  face  that  he  broke  his  nose  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  bore  the  marks  of  the  injury  for  life. 

Michael  Angelo  returned  to  his  father's  house  in  great 
sorrow  upon  the  death  of  Lorenzo.  He  had,  in  truth,  good 
reason  for  his  grief.  We  can  fancy  what  delightful,  happy 
hours  he  must  have  spent  in  that  delicious  abode,  steadily 
pursuing  the  arts  he  loved,  and  surrounded  by  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  antiquity,  and  smiled  upon  by  him  whose  smiles 
mad*  happy  the  wisest,  wittiest,  and  bravest  men  of  the  day. 
After  this  he  wandered  through  various  parts  of  Italy,  visiting, 
amongst  other  places,  Bologna  and  Venice,  and  leaving  in 
each  some  of  his  masterpieces.  His  first  visit  to  Rome  was 
owing  to  a  curious  circumstance.  He  executed  at  Florence 
a  sleeping  Cupid,  life  size,  which  was  pronounced  by  all 
who  saw  it  a  work  of  rare  excellence,  particularly  by  Bal- 
dassare  del  Milanese,  who  strongly  advised  him  to  bury  it 
for  a  time  and  then  send  it  to  Rome,  where  he  would 
then  obtain  a  high  price  for  it  as  an  antique.  It  is  said 
that  Michael  Angelo  allowed  him  to  do  so  for  liim, 
and  he  accordingly  sold  it  to  Cardinal  San  Giorgio  for 
200  crowns.  The  cardinal,  however,  soon  heard  that  the 
statue  had  been  at  Florence,  and  was  greatly  enraged  by 
the  banter  and  ridicule  he  had  to  undergo  in  consequence 
of  the  deception.  He  sent  it  back  to  Milanese,  who  had 
sold  it  to  him,  and  compelled  him  to  return  him  the 
money.  But  the  affair  made  such  a  noise  that  it  raised 
Michael  Angclo's  credit  greatly.  He  was  consequently 
soon  after  invited  by  Cardinal  San  Giorgio  himself  to  go  to 
Home  and  reside  at  his  house;  but  the  cardinal,  knowing 
little  of  art,  never  set  a  proper  value  on  him,  and  they  soon 
parted.  Jacopo  Galli,  a  Roman  gentleman,  perceived  his 
talent  early,  and  commissioned  him  to  make  a  Cupid  the  size 
of  life,  and  with  a  Bacchus  ten  palms  high.  The  union  in 
outline  and  expression  of  masculine  energy  and  passion  with 
female  softness  and  roundness  of  form,  was  so  admirably  ren- 
dered in  this  work,  that  it  was  now  acknowledged  upon  all 
hands  that  Michael  Angelo  far  surpassed  all  modern  sculptors. 
Amongst  his  greatest  achievements  of  this  period  was  his 
"  Dead  Christ  "—a  work  not  for  any  one  age  or  generation,  but 
for  all  time.  Every  muscle,  nerve,  and. vein  is  rendered  with  an 
accuracy  which  displays  consummate  knowledge  of  anatomy  ; 
an  attainment  the  more  wonderful  from  the  fact,  thut  at  that 
time  the  structure  of  the  human  body  was  but  very  imperfectly 
understood.  "There  is,"  says  Vasari,  in  his  simple  but 
expressive  language,  "a  most  exquisite  expression  in  the 
countenance,  and  the  limbs  are  affixed  to  the  trunk  in  a 
manner  that  is  truly  perfect ;  the  veins  and  pulses,  moreover, 
are  indicated  with  such  exactitude,  that  one  cannot  but 
marvel  how  the  hand  of  an  artist  should  in  such  a  short  time 
have  produced  such  a  work,  or  how  a  stone,  which  just  before 
was  without  form  or  shape,  should  all  at  once  display  such 
perfection  as  nature  can  but  rarely  produce  in  the  flesh." 

Michael  Angelo  appears  to  have  placed  a  high  value  upon 
the  work  himself,  as  he  engraved  his  name  on  the  Virgin's 
girdle,  a  thing  which  he  never  did  on  any  other  occasion.  It 
says  little  for  the  value  of  fame,  however,  that  one  day 
when  he  entered  the  place  where  it  was  erected,  lie  found 
a  large  crowd  admiring  it,  and  on  inquiry  being  made  who 
had  executed  it,  some  one  said,  •'  Our  Hunchback  ol  Milan," 
without  any  one's  offering  to  correct  him  or  set  him  right. 

There  was  a  huge  block  of  marble  at  Florence  at  this  time, 
out  of  which  a  certain  Simonc  de  Ficsole  had  commenced  to 
make  a  colossal  figure,  but  bad  so  botched  it,  that  the  autho- 
rities shut  up  the  marble,  and  did  not  suffer  him  to  proceed. 
Michael  Angelo's  friends  now  advised  him  to  try  and  obtain 
it,  and  he  succeeded  in  doing  so.  He  measured  the  mass, 
with  the  view  of  accommodating  his  figure  to  the  shape  of  it, 
and  finally  executed  a  young  David  holding  a  sling  in  his 
hand.  It  was  erected  in  front  of  the  Piazza  del  Signori,  and 
was  the  admiration  of  everybody ;  but  the  Soderini,  a  muni- 
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cipal  officer  of  Florence,  in  all  the  flush  of  aldermanic  dignity, 
muit  needs  say  something  depreciatory,  to  show  his  judgment 
in  matters  of  art.  M  ichael  Angelo  perceived  at  once  that  he  was 
standing  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  not  see  it  properly, 
hut,  in  order  to  satisfy  him,  slyly  gathered  up  a  little  duA  in 
his  hand,  and  going  up  to  the  nose,  tapped  it  with  the  chisel, 
but  without  taking  any  off,  and  at  the  same  time  let  fall  a 
little  dust.  "  I/Ook  at  it  now,"  said  he  to  the  Soderini. 
"  Ah  !  "  replied  the  good  man,  "I  like  it  better  now."  By  all 
competent  judges,  however,  the  work  was  looked  upon  as 
almost  faultless,  and  the  Soderini  paid  him  four  hundred 
crowns  for  it.  A  bronze  cast  of  it  was  made  and  sent  to 
France. 

Uis  next  great  work  was  a  design  for  the  facade  which  he 
constructed  for  the  Great  Ilall  of  Council,  in  competition  with 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  was  entitled  "  The  War  of  Pisa,"  and 
represented  soldiers  surprised. 

His  fame  was  now  so  great  that  he  was  invited  to  Rome  by 
Pope  Julius  II.,  and  charged  with  the  construction  of  his 
sepulchral  monument,  upon  which  he  intended  to  display  ex- 
traordinary magnificence.  Upon  his  arrival  he  went  to  the 
quarries  of  Carrara,  and  excavated  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
marble,  and  having  collected  it  at  Rome,  sketched  a  design 
and  began  the  works.  The  tomb  was  to  stand  within  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which  was  to  be  rebuilt  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  to  stand  apart,  and  around  the  whole  was  to  run  a 
range  of  niches,  interchanged  by  terminal  figures,  clothed 
from  the  middle  upwards,  and  bearing  the  first  cornice  on 
their  heads,  while  to  every  one  was  bound  a  captive,  in  a 
•trange  and  abased  attitude,  the  feet  of  each  resting  on  the 
projection  of  a  scroll  or  basement.  These  captives  symbolised 
the  provinces,  or  paries  iiifidelium,  which  Pope  Julius  had 
subdued  and  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mother 
church.  Other  statues  there  were  also,  representing  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  captive,  and  in  mourning  attitudes,  emblematic 
at  once  of  their  subjection  to  Religion,  and  their  sorrow 
at  lieing  deprived  by  death  of  their  patron  and  promoter. 
Above  the  cornice  appeared  friezes  in  bronse,  with  figures  of 
cherubim,  and  over  all  two  figures — one.  Heaven,  carrying  a 
bier  upon  her  shoulder,  and  smiling  with  joy  that  so  great 
and  good  a  man  was  entering  her  portals ;  the  other,  Cybele, 
or  Earth,  bewailing  her  misfortune  in  losing  him. 

It  is  sad,  after  having  called  up  before  our  minds  the  image 
of,  so  noble  a  work,  to  learn  that  it  was  never  completed. 
Many  of  the  statues  were  executed,  but  as  the  building  waa 
not  forthcoming,  they  were  scattered  far  and  wide.  Two  of 
those  representing  the  captives  were  given  to  Roberto  Steoazi, 
a  gentleman  at  whose  house  the  sculptor  had  lain  during  his 
illness,  and  by  him  they  were  presented  to  Francis  I.  of 
France.  They  remained  for  a  while  at  St.  Econen,  but  are 
now  in  the  Ixmvre. 

The  works  of  the  tomb  were,  however,  still  proceeding, 
_  when  «n  unexpected  and  rather  curious  incident  brought  them 
to  an  abrupt  termination.  Some  marble  arrived  one  day  from 
the  quarries,  and  as  the  carriers  hud  to  be  paid,  Michael 
Angelo  went  to  the  Pope  for  the  money.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
palace,  he  found  that  he  was  engaged  in  transacting  some  very 
important  business.  He  accordingly  returned,  and  paid  the 
men  himself,  believing  he  would  be  reimbursed  next  day. 
But  on  repairing  to  the  Vatican  for  that  purpose,  the  servants 
refused  him  admittance.  He  was  astonished — declared  there 
should  be  some  mistake ; — but  no  ;  the  orders  regarding  him 
were  express  and  positive.  He  instantly  left  the  city,  and 
returned,  post-haste,  to  Florence,  where  he  formed  tho  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Constantinople,  and  entering  the  service  of 
the  Sultan,  who  had  invited  him  to  his  court  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  bridge  to  connect  the  capital  with  Pera  on 
the  other  side  of  the  strait.  The  Pope  in  the  meantime  was 
writing  furious  letters  to  the  Florentine  authorities,  demand- 
ing his  return;  but  Michael  Angelo,  who  resented  affront* 
keenly,  positively  refused  to  do  so.  At  last,  so  imperious  did 
the  language  of  the  pontiff  become,  that  he  feared  to  return, 
even  if  he  had  felt  desirous  of  doing  so ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  Soderini  offered  to  secure  him  against  all  harm  by  invest- 
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ing  him  with  the  sacred  character  of  a  Florentine  ambassador, 
that  he  at  last  consented. 

When  he  reached  the  Pope  at  Bologna,  he  found  that  the 
idea  of  completing  the  tomb  was  abandoned,  and  he  received  a 
commission  for  a  statue  in  bronze  of  his  Holiness.  The  clay 
model  was  completed  before  the  pontiff  left  Bologna  for  Rome, 
and  he  came  to  sec  it.  The  right  hand  was  elevated  with  an 
air  of  great  dignity.  The  Pope,  not  knowing  what  was  to  be 
in  the  left,  inquired  whether  he  was  supposed  to  be  blessing 
the  people  or  anathematising  them.  The  sculptor  replied  that 
he  was  "admonishing  the  Bologncse  to  behave  discreetly," 
and  suggested  that  a  book  should  be  placed  in  the  left  hand. 
"  Put  a  sword  into  it,"  said  the  visible  head  of  the  church ; 
"of  letters  I  know  but  little."  This  statue  was  placed  over 
the  gate  of  St.  Petronio  at  Bologna,  but  was  afterwards  de- 
stroyed by  the  Bentivogli,  and  the  bronze  was  sold  to  the 
Duke  Alfonso  of  Fcrrara,  who  made  a  piece  of  cannon  of  it 
which  he  called  Julia.  Of  the  fragment^  the  head  only  was 
preserved,  which  remained  for  some  time  in  the  duke's  ward- 
robe ;  but  what  afterwards  became  of  it  is  not  known. 

On  Michael  Angelo's  return  to  Rome  he  was  commissioned 
to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  in  the  Vatican,  which  Julius 
had  constructed  in  memory  of  his  uncle,  Pope  Sixtus,  known 
as  the  Sistine  Chapel.  His  disappointment  at  not  having  the 
execution  of  the  tomb  was  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
triumph  which  he  now  achieved  in  this  splendid  work.  It 
was  completed  in  leas  than  two  years,  and  still  continues  to 
excite  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  every  spectator. 

After  the  death  of  Julius,  though  his  successor  Leo  X.  was 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  munificent  patrons  of  art  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  Michael  scarcely  comes  before  us  at  all 
during  his  pontificate.  He  appears  to  have  been  mostly 
employed  as  an  engineer,  in  which  his  talents  were  as  great  as 
in  art,  working  quarries,  making  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
Sec.  During  tho  reign  of  Adrian  VI.,  Leo's  successor,  he 
resumed  the  construction  of  the  monument  of  Julius ;  but 
civil  war  and  political  troubles  interrupted  it,  and  drove  him 
back  to  his  native  city,  which  his  talents  in  engineering  proved 
successful  in  defending  against  a  large  besieging  force,  so 
that  it  could  not  have  been  taken  had  not  treachery  rendered 
the  great  man's  labours  fruitless.  When  peace  was  restored, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  employed  himself  for  some  tiino  on 
the  monument  of  Julius.  His  next,  and  in  many  respects  his 
greatest,  work  was  his  painting  of  the  "  Last  Judgment "  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  It  was  finished  in  1541,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  sublime  and  even  awful  work  which  has  ever  issued 
from  human  hand.  Thousands  of  persons  came  from  all  parts 
of  Italy  to  see  it.  Ho  afterwards  painted  the  "  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;"  but  being  old  at  the  time,  it  cost 
him  great  effort  and  fatigue.  Monuntcnts  of  his  genius  as 
painter  and  sculptor  there  are,  plenty  and  glorious ;  but  perhaps 
none  of  them  are  so  striking  and  famous  as  that  which  testifies 
to  his  architectural  skill— the  Church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
Itwas  begun  by  Julius  II.,  in  1-506,  and  was  by  him  committed 
to  the  hands  of  various  architects,  each  of  whom  noted  on  a 
different  plan  from  his  predecessor.  In  154G  it  came  under 
Michael  Angelo,  and  he  speedily  infused  harmony  and  unity 
into  those  parts  which  had  been  already  completed,  and  made 
designs  for  the  remainder,  which,  though  he  did  not  live  to 
witness  the  completion  of  the  edifice,  were  faithfully  acted 
upon,  and  resulted  in  producing  the  noblest  structure  ever 
devoted  to  Christian  worship. 

Michael  Angelo  died  in  1563,  and  his  funeral  rites  were 
celebrated  with  a  splendour  and  solemnity  worthy  of  his  great 
life  and  great  deeds.  Sculptor,  painter,  architect,  enginei-r, 
and  poet :  theTe  was  hardly  anything  he  did  not  touch,  and  lie 
touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn. 

We  have  been  unable  to  discover  whether  Michael  Angelo's 
drawing,  "The  Dream  of  Human  Life,"  which  we  reproduce 
(p.  160),  is  still  in  existence  ;  and  it  is  impossible  even  to  learn 
anything  of  its  history.  It  has  been  preserved  and  handed  down 
to  us  by  successive  engravers,  with  slight  differences  of  one 
kind  or  another.  One  only  of  these  versions,  however,  is 
recognised  by  Landon  in  his  works  of  Michael  Angelo. 
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In  the  ab»ence  of  all  explanation*  whose  accuracy  may  be 
relied  upon,  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  our  own 
imagination  in  search  of  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  depicted 
in  the  drawing,  and  our  reader*  will  bo  consequently  justified 
in  rejecting  or  modifying  the  one  which  we  venture  to  supply. 


gratification  of  material  appetites— symbolised  by  the  roast- 
ing of  the  goose.  Higher  up,  the  youth  leaning  listlessly  on  a 
table,  and  dreaming  vague  dreams  of  ambition  and  glory. 
Then  he  becomes  fond  of  sensual  enjoyment,  as  his  passions 
awnlfcn  and  expand.    Further  on  he  loves,  and  woo*,  and  we 
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Man  is  reposing  upon  an  open  tomb,  in  which  a  great  number 
of  masks  are  lying  scattered  representing  the  different  ages 
and  conditions  of  life,  and  its  passions  and  vanities.  Sud- 
denly, a  trumpet  from  heaven  sounds  in  his  ear,  and  around 
him  is  a  mysteiious  arch,  which  depicts  the  various  stages  in 
human  existence.    First,  Infancy,  wholly  piven  up  to  the 


afterwords  find  him  surrounded  by  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  a 
family.  Then  the  world  comes  strong  upon  him  and  chain* 
him  down.  He  loses  the  nobility  and  generosity  of  his  jouth, 
and  becomes  covetous,  dishonest,  ungrateful.  List  of  all, 
he  descend*  into  the  tomb,  leaving  children  behuid  him  to 
weep  his  loss,  and  run  tbc  course  over  again  that  he  has  run. 
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ALBKRT  DURER. 


Alhkht  Di im  wa»  born  at  Nuremberg,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
m  the  year  1471.     His  father  a  native  of  Pannonia,*  was 


•  "  Albertum  Durcrum  it  I'annoniu  oriuntlum  acicpunus,"  uyi 
Camrvarius,  in  the  preface  to  his  truncation  of  Albert  Punr's 
Vol.  I. 


a  celebrated  goldsmith.  In  hia  youth  he  had  t>ludicd  in 
the  Netherlands,  under  the  famous  masters  of  the  school  of 
Bruges,  who  had  imparted  to  him  their  style,  so  full  of 
delicacy  and  truth.  But  in  the  year  I4M  he  relinquished  Un- 
fertile meadows  of  Flanders  for  the  fresh  valleys  of  Germany. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  settled  at  Nuremburg,  and  there 
married  a  young  girl,  named  Barbara  Hellerin,  who  became 
the  mother  of  the  famous  artist.  It  is  probable  that  Albert 
Durer  began  to  assist  hia  father  in  his  trade  at  a  very  early 
age,  but  he  always  manifested  a  preference  for  engraving. 
Rome  authors,  among  others  Kaacl  van  Mander,  n.uintuin  that 
he  receivrd  lessons  from  Martin  Schongauer,  a  celebrated 
engraver,  surnamod  "  Ll  beau  Martin,"  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Martin  Suhon.  But  this  vague  tradition  is  without 
foundation,  and  in  the  account  which  Albert  Purer  ban 
himself  written,  and  which  Sandrat  has  preserved  to  us,  thcru 
ia  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  hia  father  had  any  in- 
tention of  placing  him  under  the  tuition  of  Martin  St  lu.ngauer, 
who  resided  at  Colmar.  Durer  only  says,  "  Having  already 
acquired  the  art  of  working  in  gold,  I  felt  a  greater  inclination 
to  turn  my  attention  to  painting  than  to  pursue  the  trade  of 
a  goldsmith.  When  I  communicated  my  wiahes  to  my  father 
he  was  much  displeased,  for  he  regretted  that  I  had  wasted 
so  much  time  in  learning  my  trade.  Nevertheless,  he  acceded 
to  my  desire,  and  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  in  the  year  H86, 
placed  me  for  a  term  of  three  year*  with  Michael  Wohlgemuth." 
Unaffected  and  pious,  living  without  ostentation  in  the  bosom 
of  a  quiet  family,  it  waa  long  before  he  became  aware  of  the 
extent  of  his  powers.    The  first  plate  executed  by  him  bcart 

German  work  :  "  Alberti  Dnreri  clarisnimi  pictoris  et  geometne  de 
symctrii  partium  in  rectis  formin  hnmatiorum  corporum  libri  in 
I.atmum  ronver»i."    Nuremberg,  16M 
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the  date  of  1497;  it  represents  four  naked  female  figures,  and 
far  from  having  been  copied,  as  is  asserted  by  the  historian 
Baldinucci,*  from  a  copperplate  of  Israel  van  Meckenen,  was 
an  original  work,  which  Israel  van  Meckenen  copied.  Hi* 
first  picture,  a  portrait  of  himself,  was  executed  in  the  year 
1  t!>S  ;  it  is  now  to  be  seen  at  Florence,  in  the  gullery  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  autograph  portraits.  The  artist  haa  drawn 
himself  in  half  length,  seated  before  a  window,  his  hands 
resting  on  a  maul-stick  ;  he  is  dressed  in  festive  attire,  a  white 
tunic  striped  with  black,  and  a  mantle  thrown  gracefully  over 
one  shoulder.  His  beautiful  hair  is  arranged  in  long  rich 
curls.  Although  the  line*  are  very  decided,  and  the  drawing 
hurt),  the  re  is  n  boldness  in  the  execution,  and  a  softness  in 
the  touch,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  his  later  effort*. 
The  noble  expression  which  the  master  has  given  to  his  coun- 
tenance was  no  flattery,  hut  with  this  air  of  dignity  he  has 
bh-nded  an  ingenuous  satisfaction  with  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

Albert  Durer  was  not  only  handsome,  he  was  also  very 
proud  of  his  beauty,  as  we  learn  from  his  letters  to  his  inti- 
mate friend  Willibald  Pirckheimer.  An  innocent  pride  in  the 
painter,  which  was  only  one  form  of  his  admiration  for  all  the 
works  of  God.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  nature  had  been  as 
bounteous  with  her  outward  gifts  as  she  had  been  prodigal  of 
her  intellectual  endowments.  "  She  had  given  him,"  says 
Camcrarius,  "  a  commanding  figure,  and  a  body  worthy  of 
being  the  temple  of  so  exquisite  a  mind."t  His  feature*  were 
remarkably  regular,  his  eye  bright,  his  hair  abundant  and 
glotsy.  and  his  nose  aquiline,  while  the  slender  elegance  of 
hi*  neck,  his  expansive  chest,  sinewy  limbs,  and  hands  of  ex- 
quisite delicacy,  completed  his  pcrtou&l  attractions. 

All. ert  Durer  was  fifteen  when  he  commenced  studying 
tinder  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  one  of  the  old  matters,  who,  full 
of  modesty  and  honour,  practised  his  art  in  an  obscure  studio, 
earing  little  for  glory,  diligently  reading  his  Bible,  studying 
nature,  and  labouring  as  if  to  fulfil  a  moral  obligation. 

Having  completed  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship,  the  young 
artist  left  Wohlgemuth,  in  order  that  he  might  see  something 
of  the  world.  He  travelled  through  Germany,  and  also 
visited  the  Netherlands  and  Italy;  but  we  glean  little  of  this 
first  tour,  which,  made  at  the  early  nge  of  nineteen,  must  have 
had  a  decided  influence  on  his  character.  "I  set  out,"  says 
Durer,  "j't-t  after  Easter,  in  the  year  1490,  and  returned  in 
1 494,  atcr  Whitsuntide,  when  Hans  Frey  negotiated  with  my 
father  to  give  me  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  with  her  a 
dowry  of  200  florin*.  Our  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  the 
Monday  l>efore  St.  Margaret's  Day,  1494."  If  we  are  ta  judge 
by  the  portrait  of  Agnes,  painted  by  her  husband,  she  must 
have  been  possessed  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  but  with  this 
beauty  was  mingled  an  expression  of  irritability,  more  es- 
pecially when  anything  unusual  happened  to  annoy  her. 
Albert  Durer,  warned  of  this  failing  by  the  delicacy  of  his 

•  We  read  in  Daldinucri  (Vita  di  Alberto  Durcro)  :  "  Altro  non 
si  vede  di  quel  tempo  fatto  da  lui,  ehe  una  stampa  colla  data  del 
145*7,  anno  vvnreltcsimo  dell'  eta  sua,  c  qurlla  anche  aveva  capiat* 
da  una  simile  intngliuta  da  Israel  de  Mem  "  There  i<  cer- 
tainly a  mistake  here,  arising  from  the  fact  of  the  cngruving* 
signed  Israel  van  Meckenen  having  been  attributed  to  Israel  the 
elder  instead  of  to  his  son,  Israel  the  younger,  who  has  been 
proved,  both  by  the  Abbe  Zani  and  Adam  Burtsch,  to  have  been 
the  real  author.  The  learned  ieonugrapbist  enumerates  sevetal 
other  copies  by  Israel  van  Meckenen  after  Durer,  which  are  very 
interior  to  the  originals,  llarsch,  vol.  6  of  the  "  Peintre  Gravcur ;" 
suit  tho  Abbe  Zani,  "  Material!  per  scrvirc  alia  storia  dell-  inci- 
sione  "    Tarma,  1802. 

+  Dederat  huie  natura  corpus  cotnpositione  et  staturi  con- 
spicuum,  aptumque  animo  sperioso  quern  continent.  .  .  .  Erat 
caput  arffutum,  oeuli  micantes,  nssus  honestus,  tt  quem  Gnrci 
vocaut  rroceriusculum  colluin,  pectus  amplum,  casli- 
gutus  venter,  femora  ncrvnja,  crura  stnbilia.  Seel  disritis  nihil 
dixi»*c«  vidissc  elegantius."  Camcrarius  ubi  tujira.  In  the  prc- 
f.u  e  to  the  Latin  translation  of  Albert  Durer's  German  work,  are 
to  bi-  fmnd  some  most  valuable  details  of  the  life,  character,  and 
habit\.  of  this  great  artist 


perception,  could  not  help  entertaining  gloomy  foreboding!. 
He  thought  of  the  young  girl  promised  him  in  marriage,  as 
one  of  those  sinister  prophecies  which  the  Pythoness  of 
old  was  wont  to  cbthe  in  brilliant  language.  Hut  he  sub- 
mitted to  what  he  considered  his  destiny. 

The  newly-married  couple  lived  happily  together  for  a 
short  period.  Sunn,  however,  clouds  began  to  gather.  Durer, 
whose  character  was  mild  and  gentle,  had  not  the  determina- 
tion to  commence  a  strife  with  the  charming,  though  formid- 
able, Agnes  Frcy.  The  disconsolate  artist  sought  comfort  and 
advice  from  a  near  friend,  in  whom  he  ever  found  a  ready 
sympathiser  in  his  sorrows.  Being  married  himself,  Willi- 
bald Pirckheimer  was  the  better  lilted  to  be  hi*  counsellor, 
though  his  dou.estic  life  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  that  of 
Albert  Durer.  His  partner  wa*  a  model  of  grace  and  gentle- 
ness ;  no  discord  had  ever  disturbed  their  harmony.  But  he 
was  destined  to  have  his  share  of  the  troubles  of  this  world ; 
his  wife  died,  and  her  loss  was  a  mutual  grief  to  the  two 
friends.  The  artist,  deeply  impressed  with  the  memory  of 
Crcacentia,  painted  her  stretched  on  her  death-hed,  holding 
in  her  failing  hand  a  lighted  taper  and  a  crucifix,  and  receiving 
extreme  unction  from  a  priest  seated  at  the  bed-side,  while  a 
kneeling  Augustine  friar  read*  the  prayers  for  the  dying. 
This  painting  was  executed  with  pious  care.  At  the  side  of 
the  weeping  Willibald  are  seen  the  nuns  of  St.  Clair,  who  are 
come  to  soothe  the  last  hours  of  his  wife.  At  the  top  of  the 
canvaa  Durer  wrote,  in  letters  of  gold,  words  dictated  to  him 
by  his  friend. 

In  tho  meantime  Agnes  Frey,  tormented  by  avarice,  restless, 
haughty,  and  violent,  allowed  no  repose  to  the  husband  she 
had  tamed,  to  the  melancholy  painter  of  "  Melancholy."  She 
urged  him  to  work,  even  threatened  him,  and  at  last  locked 
him  in  his  studio.     He  wrote  sorrowfully  to  his  faithful 
friend,  Willibald  Pirckheimer  :  "  I  bear  that  you  have  taken 
to  yourself  a  wife  ;  take  e  .re  that  she  prove  not  also  a  master." 
Once  he  managed  to  get  beyond  the  rv.ich  of  this  Xanthippe, 
by  making  a  second  visit  to  the  city  of  lagoons,  the  home  of 
Italian  art,  beiutiful  Venice.    He  was  induced  to  make  this 
journey,  by  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  his  firmer  sojourn 
there.    This  was  in  the  year  l.iiio.   The  wonderful  engravings 
of  Albert  Durer  wi  re  already  beginning  to  astonish  the  lovers 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Ita'y  ;  his  renown  had  crossed  the  Alps 
and  reached  the  ears  of  Raffiulc.    These  two  great  masters 
having  discovered  that  their  admiration  was  reciprocal,  ex- 
changed portraits,  Durer  sending  with  his  some  of  his  fine 
engravings.  The  famous  engraver.  Marc  Antonio,  of  Bologna, 
was  at  that  time  in  Venice.    He  observed  in  these  engravings 
what  was  wanting  in  his  own.    He  remarked  the  admirable 
guidance  of  the  graver,  the  exactitude  and  delicacy  of  the 
figures,  and  the  great  precisi  n  with  which  the  copper  was 
cut.    Admiring  also  the  free  and  bold  style  of  Durer 's  wood- 
engravings,  he  attempted  to  imitate  it.    By  degrees  he  was 
led  on  by  his  success  t">  counterfeit  thirty-seven  pieces  of 
"The  Passion,"  end  to  make  them  complete,  placed  upon 
them,  instead  of  his  own  mark,  the  monogram  of  Albert 
Durer.    Vasari  relates,  that  Durer,  warned  of  this  fraud  by 
the  receipt  of  some  of  the  proofs,  hastened  to  Venice,  brought 
an  action  against  Marc  Antonio,  and  obtained  an  order  from 
the  magistrates  forbidding  the  Holognese  engraver  to  use,  for 
the  future,  tho  cypher  of  Albert  Durer.    This  anecdote  has 
bcen  contradicted,  and  hai.  been  pronounced  by  Bartsch  to  be 
one  of  those  fictions  so  frequently  met  with  'in  the  books  of 
art  of  tho  period.    The  reason  he  gives  for  his  opinion  is,  that 
the  pieces  of  "The  Passion"  are  dated  U09  and  1512,  and 
that,  consequently,  they  could  not  have  appeared  for  several 
years  after  Durer  s  visit  to  Venice  in  150(1.   It  would  be  neces- 
sary, he  justly  observes,  to  prove  that  Albert  Durer  made 
another  journey  to  Venice  ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  account. 
This  argument  is  forcible,  and,  we  may  say,  conclusive,  v.  hen 
we  remember  the  numerous  inaccuracies  of  which  Vasari  has 
been  found  guilty.   From  the  confidential  letters  which  Albert 
Durer  wrote  to  his  friend  Willibald  Pirckheimer  from  Venice, 
we  may  gather,  that  the  sojourn  of  the  Nuremberg  artist 
caused  quite  a  sensation  among  the  H'«/*eAc  {it  was  thus  that 
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Albert  Durer  named  all  those  who  were  not  German*).  Hi* 
house  was  continually  besieged  by  visitor*.  Nobles,  musicians, 
and  learned  men  sought  him,  and  so  disturbed  his  German 
tranquillity,  that  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  conceal  himself, 
in  order  to  gain  a  few  hours'  quiet.  With  the  characteristic 
penotration  of  a  Oerman,  Albert  Durer  made  his  observations 
on  the  good  people  bv  whom  he  was  surrounded,  among  whom 
he  detected  many  of  those  witty  amiable  loungers,  of  whom 
such  numbers  still  exist  In  Italy:  "One  would  take  them," 
says  he,  "  for  the  most  charming  men.  They  are  well  aware 
that  one  is  not  ignorant  of  their  numerous  follies,  but  they 
only  laugh  at  it."  "With  the  solitary  exception  of  Giovanni 
Bellini,  with  whom  he  formed  a  close  friendship,  and  who 
overwhelmed  him  with  praises,  Durer  had  ever  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  painters.  Thrice  they  had  htm  dragged  before 
the  magistrate,  to  compel  him  to  pay  the  dues  of  their 


"  I  have,  many  friends  among  the  IVM/che,"  he  writes,  "  who  have 
warned  me  neither  to  cat  nor  drink  with  their  painty*,  among 
whom  I  have  many  enemies.  They  place  copies  of  my  works  in 
the  churches,  and  in  every  building  where  they  can  possibly  have 
them  ;  afterwards  they  speak  disparagingly  of  them,  say  that  thry 
arc  not  antique,  and  are  worth  nuthing.  Uut  Giacomo  Cellini 
praised  me  in  the  presence  of  ninny  gentlemen.  He  himself  paid 
me  a  vi.it  for  the  purpose  of  asking  me  to  paint  him  something  ; 
he  promised  to  pay  me  well.  Every  body  tells  mc  that  he  is  a  good 
and  pious  mau,  insomuch  that  I  have  conceived  a  great  all Wt ion 
for  him.  He  is  very  old,  but  is  yet  the  first  painter.  The  thing 
which  pleased  mc  so  much  eleven  years  ago,  docs  not  please  me  at 
all  now.*  I  only  began  to-day  to  sketch  my  picture,  fur  1  have 
had  so  great  an  irritation  in  my  hands,  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  work,  hut  it  is  now  better.  Be,  then,  as  I  am— patient-  Dear 
friend,  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  any  of  your  pets  are  dead,  cither  t 


which  is  mar  the  water,  that  which  resembles  this 


or  the  daughter  or  tjj^ 


"  Dated  at  Venice,  at,  nine  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  Satur- 
day after  Candlemas,  in  the  year  la06. 

"ALimrcHT  Dumb." 

The  painting  to  which  Albert  Durer  refers  in  this  letter 
waa  executed  by  order  of  the  German  community  established 
at  Venice,  under  the  name  of  "  'Hie  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi." 
The  p.ice  agreed  upon  was  eighty-five  ducats.  As  soon  as  it 
was  placed  upon  the  altir  of  the  church  for  which  it  wss 
destined,  the  doge  and  the  patriarch  went  t;  see  it.  Every 
one  praised  it,  except  such  as  were  pointers  of  only  moderate 
fame  ;  for  the  great  artists,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledged  the 
splendour  of  this  foreign  genius.*  Giovanni  Bellini  extolled 
him.  Andrea  Mantegna,  a  native  of  Mantua,  wished  to 
become  acquainted  with  him,  and  Durer  set  out  to  visit  him, 
but  before  arriving  at  Mantua  he  heard  of  the  death  of  this 
painter,  f  Jacopo  da  Pontormo,  having  engaged  to  paint 
"The  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,"  attempted,  without  disguise, 
to  imitate  the  Gothic  style  of  Durer,  and  Vasari  himself 
admits,  that  the  inventions  and  beautiful  conceptions  of  the 
German  painter  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  Italian 
masters.  J  But  this  sway,  exercised  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy, 
by  a  German— that  is  to  say,  a  barbarian,  could  not  fail  to 

•  Should  not  the  thing  ulluded  to,  be 

f  Camcrarius,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Albert  Durer's 
work  on  the  "  Proportions  of  the  Human  Body." 

%  Figuri)  t'lttc  quelle  cose  com  celeste,  Come  terrene,  lanto  bene 
cho  fu  una  miraviglia,  e  co^  tantu  varieta  di  fare  quelli  miimuli,  e 
mostri,  the  fu  un  gran  luine  a  molte  de'  noslri  urtctici  che  si  sono 
•crviri  poi  dell'  abondanzu  e  eopia  delle  belle  fantasie  e  invemuone 
di  costui.    "  Vita  di  Marc-Autonio,  cd  altri."    Parte  quarts. 


excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Venetians.  Perhapa  there  neveT 
lived  a  man  more  happily  constituted,  and  gifted  ir.  a  higher 
degree  with  qualities  calculated  to  gain  the  affections  and 
dissipate  all  ill-feeling.  Durer  was  kind  and  generous  to  all, 
and  always  mild  and  gentle  in  his  bearing.  Ilia  conversation, 
which  displayed  at  once  his  high  appreciation  of  art,  and  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  and  positive  sciences, 
particularly  geometry  and  architecture,  was  so  agreeable  and 
interesting,  that  his  hearers  dreaded  the  moment  when  he 
should  cease  to  speak.  $  lie  w  as  never  at  a  lost  for  words,  in 
which  to  express  himself,  and  his  manner  waa  so  noble  and 
dignified,  that  the  highest  potentates,  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany,  took  plea- 
sure in  conversing  familiarly  with  him.  The  latter,  having 
formed  the  highest  opinion  of  his  talents,  retained  him  at  his 
court,  where  he  employed  his  graver  and  his  brush  alternately. 
It  is  related,  that  one  day,  when  engaged  in  painting  some 
large  object,  his  ladder  proving  too  short,  Maximilian  requested 
one  of  the  nobles  who  surrounded  him  to  hold  the  ladder, 
that  the  artist  might  mount  with  safety  to  the  U.p.  But  the 
noble  lord  considered  it  beneath  his  dignity,  and  refused  to 
obey.  "  You  tire  noble  by  birth,"  exclaimed  the  irritated 
Emperor,  "my  painter  is  ennobled  by  genius;"  and  to  show 
how  much  easier  it  was  to  make  a  noble  than  a  great  painter, 
Maximilian  forthwith  commanded  that  a  patent  >f  nobility 
should  be  made  out  for  Durer,  giving  him  for  armorii.1  bearings 
— three  shields  on  a  field  of  azure,  two  on  the  chitt,  and  one 
on  the  base.  These  arms  became  subsequently  those  of  all 
the  societies  of  painters. 

At  the  age  of  forty-nine,  Albert  Durer  again  visited  the 
Netherlands.  Unfortunately,  Agnes  Frey,  his  terrible  spouse, 
followed  him  there.  Antwerp  being  at  that  time  the  most 
important  town  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  centre  of 
commerce,  was  the  first  place  they  visited.  The  evening  of 
their  arrival,  the  agent  of  a  rich  banking-house— that  of  the 
Fuggers  ||— gave  them  a  splendid  supper.  The  following  days 
Durer  was  escorted  through  the  city,  and  the  painters  invited 
him  to  a  dinner  which  was  given  at  their  hall,  of  which  the 
illustrious  guest  gives  the  following  account :— "  No  expense 
was  spared ;  the  banquet  waa  served  on  silver,  and  idl  the 
painters,  with  their  wives,  were  present.  When  I  cnttred 
with  mine,  they  separated  on  either  side,  as  if  I  had  Ixtn  one 
of  the  nobles  of  the  land.  There  were  present  many  persons 
of  high  station,  who  greeted  me  respectfully,  manifesting  every 
desire  to  be  agreeable  and  obliging  in  all  things.  When  we 
wero  seated,  Master  Itathporth  offered  me,  in  the  name  of  the 
corporation,  four  measures  of  wine,  in  token  of  their  good  will 
and  esteem.  I  thanked  them,  expressing  my  gratitude.  .  .  . 
The  entertainment  was  continued  until  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  when  we  were  conducted  home  by  torchlight,  umid 
overwhelming  protestations  of  friendship."  11 

At  Ghent  and  at  Bruges  Durer  received  a  similar  wel- 
come. Proofii  of  esteem  were  lavished  upon  him,  in  the 
shape  of  invitations  ;  delicacies  abounded,  the  wine  flowed 
plentifully,  and  every  evening  he  was  reconducted  to  his 
abode  by  torchlight.  Margaret  of  Austria,  regent  of  the 
Netherlands  for  Charles  V.,  hearing  that  Durer  was  at 
Brussels,  despatched  an  officer  of  the  court  to  assure  liim  of 
the  favour  of  herself  and  the  emperor.  In  gratitude  for  thiR 
politeness,  the  Nuremberg  engraver  presented  to  Margaret 
some  of  his  linest  plates,  "  St.  Jerome  in  the  ltoom,"  en- 
graved on  copper  with  wonderful  delicacy,  a  copy  of  "The 
Passion,"  and  afterwards  he  gave  her  copies  of  his  entire 
collection  of  engravings,  with  the  addition  of  two  subjects 
drawn  on  parchment  with  great  labour  and  care,  which  he 

$  .  .  .  Sennonis  autem  taiita  sua  vitas  atque  is  lepor,  ut  nihil 
audientibus  magis  contrarium  quiim  finis.— Camcr.  ubi  iupr*. 


||  The  Fuggcr*  were  the  Uothsehilds  of  those  days. 

II  See  Albert  Durer's  Journal  of  his  stay  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  years  1.V20  ar.d  lo21.  This  Journal  has  been  published  by 
Miirr,  in  vol.  X.  of  his  "Art  Journal."  It  is  translated  inl ■■< 
French,  in  the  "  Cabinet  dc  l'Amateur  ct  de  l'Antiquairc." 
Vol.  I  ,  1SV2. 
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valued  at  thirty  florins.  But  he  soon  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  intrigue ;  the  envious  prepared  snares  for  him  so  artfully, 
that  after  the  favourable  reception  which  Margaret  had  given 
him,  her  manner  suddenly  changed  towards  him.  Durer 
showed  her  a  portrait  which  he  had  painted  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  when  she  assumed  so  disdainful  an  air,  that  the 
artist  was  compelled  to  remove  his  canvas  in  silence.  On 
another  occasion,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  contempt 
were  felt  for  his  talents  or  his  person,  he  begged  for  the  little 
book  of  Master  Jacob  (Jacob  ('ornelisz),  which  was  em- 
bellished with  choice  miniatures ;  but  the  lady  replied 
sharply  that  it  was  promised  to  her  painter,  Bernard  Van 


spicuously  in  his  memoiaadum-book  these  vengeful  words 
"In  all  my  transactions,  whether  in  selling  or  in  buying 
during  my  sojourn  in  the  Netherlands,  in  all  my  intercourse 
with  the  high  or  low  classes,  I  have  been  WTonged,  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  Lady  Margaret  (of  Austria),  who  has  giren 
me  nothing  in  return  for  all  my  presents  and  labours." 
Regarding  the  portrait  of  the  Kmperor  Charles  V.,  which  the 
regent  had  appeared  to  despise,  Albert  Durer  was  obliged  to 
part  with  it  for  a  pocket-handkerchief  of  English  manufacture. 
Happily  a  citizen  of  Antwerp,  Alexander  ImhorT,  accommo- 
dated him  with  a  loan  of  one  hundred  golden  florins,  for 
which  he  put  his  hand  to  a  bill  stamped  with  his  seal,  and 


CHHlSt  TAKI.VO  LEAVE  Of  III*  MOTHER. — .VKTrtt  ai  m  in  01  Hi  It. 


Orlcy.  Then  and  there  ended  their  connexion,  much  to  the 
gratification  of  the  crafty  and  the  envious.  This  celebrated 
engraver  was  not  worse  treated  by  the  Austrian  princess  than 
by  private  individualit,  for  in  Brussels  he  painted  six  portraits, 
for  none  of  which  the  remuneration  was  forthcoming.  His 
abode  at  Antwerp  provoked  the  following  remark  :— "  I  have 
made  here  many  drawings  and  portraits,  the  majority  of 
which  have  brought  me  nothing."  In  consequence  of  this, 
although  he  worked  hard  and  practised  the  strictest  economy, 
he  became  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  Hurt  by  the 
contrast  which  he  remarked  between  his  splendid  reception 
and  the  strange  proceedings  which  followed  it,  ho  wrote  con- 


payable  at  Nuremberg.  Just  as  he  was  meditating  his 
departure,  Christian  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  city,  and,  hearing  that  Durer  was  still  there,  sent 
for  him,  loaded  him  with  favours,  and  desired  to  have  his 
portrait  taken  by  so  great  an  artist,  for  which  he  paid  him 
liberally.  Gratified  by  the  splendid  engravings  presented  to 
him  by  Albert  Durer,  Christian  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  st 
which  the  Emperor,  the  Princess  Margaret,  and  the  Queen  of 
Spain  were  present  ;  but  none  of  these  august  personages 
deigned  to  address  a  word  to  the  noble  and  handsome  guest, 
whose  genius  did  honour  to  a  royal  entertainment.  Soon 
after  this,  our  artist  left  Belgium,  carrying  with  him  bitter 
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reminiscences,  which  made  his  native  Germany  appear  more 
charming  than  ever.  There,  at  least,  he  had  only  to  bear  his 
customary  grief,  conjugal  strife,  a  grief  which  was  unvarying 
and  inconsolable,  and  which  was  revived,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  passions  of  Agnes. 

The  study  of  the  Flemish  paintings,  and  his  own  acute 
observation,  had  by  degrees  worked  a  considerable  modification 
in  Albert  Durer's  view  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  aim  of 
art.  The  correspondence  of  his  friend  Melancthon,  as  well  as 
the  later  works  of  the  painter,  proves  to  us  that,  towards  the 
close  of  his  career,  his  mind  underwent  a  vast  change. 


unable  to  support  the  double  burden  of  labour  and  vexation, 
inasmuch  as  Agnes  Frey  became  every  day  more  peevish  and 
ill-tempered.  In  the  abode  in  which  the  unhappy  couple 
passed  their  stormy  existence,  where  should  have  reigned  that 
peace  and  quiet  so  dear  to  artists,  and  the  poetic  and  softening 
influences  of  memory,  ill-humour,  defiance,  anger,  all  the 
irritated  and  irritating  passions  were  let  loose.  Tortured 
by  the  foolish  fear  of  poverty,  the  avaricious  and  beautiful 
Agnes  harassed  the  patient  engraver  with  her  lamentations. 
Sho  watched  him  with  a  commanding  look,  and  held  his 
genius  captive  to  her  sordid  spirit,  demanding  what  was  to 
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Instead  of  the  profusion  of  detail  which  characterised  his 
more  youthful  productious,  he  now  sought  to  throw  into  his 
pictures  a  simplicity  and  harmony  of  conception,  which  he 
found  made  a  much  nearer  approach  to  nature,  than  the 
laborious  variety  which  he  crowded  into  his  former  pictures, 
lie  regretted  that  he  had  not  discovered  this  earlier  in  life, 
for,  at  his  age,  it  was  difficult  to  alter  his  style  of  painting ; 
but  with  these  noble  regrets  was  mingled  the  still  more  noble 
desire  to  improve  the  style  and  general  character  of  his 
works.  Such  is  the  energy  of  the  true  artist !  Then  it  was 
that  he  painted  the  sublime  figures  of  the  AyoslUs,  which 
arc  to  be  seen  at  Munich. 

A  fatal  hour  was  approaching  for  Allnrt  Durcr.    He  was 


become  of  her  should  she  be  left  a  widow. •  Those  friends 
who  would  have  solace  d  and  entertained  him  were  driven  away, 

•  Xcmini  mortem  imputare  quoat,  quam  uxori  ejus  qua-  cor  ipsa 
usque  adeo  eroserit,  tantoque  cruciatu  eumdem  afflixerit,  .... 
ut  nullum  a  laborc  remissioncm  quirrere,  vel  societati  quirdam 
interewte  potuerit,  ob  continuas  querelas,  quibus  ad  laborandum 
noctu  atque  intcrdiii  rigorose  rum  compulerit,  ut  pecuniam  *alti-m 
quam  moricm  ipsa?  rclinqucret,  lurrarctur  ....  etc. — "  Letters  of 
George  Hartman,"  a  friend  of  Durer.  Ilayle,  in  his  "  Dictionary," 
quotes  a  letter  from  Prince  Anthony  I'lrie,  of  BruSSWlck,  which 
proves  that  Durer  suffered  all  the  misfortune*,  with  all  the 
patience  of  Socrates  :  "  Ipium  domi  Xanthippcn  habuisse  pessimam 
ct  dirinir  *u:r  mentii  flaiicllatricem  acerrimsm." 
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and  the  poor  old  painter,  tired  of  life,  and  worn  out  with  strug- 
gling, lost  his  energy,  and  gave  himself  up  to  despair.  An  eye- 
witness  relates,  that  his  reason  sometimes  seemed  to  wander. 
Albert  Durcr  died  on  the  f>tli  of  April,  1)23. 

At  the  cemetery  of  St.  John,  at  Nuremberg,  is  shown  the 
spot  where  this  great  matter,  after  a  life  full  of  troubles  and 
anxieties,  found  u  haven  of  rest.  *'  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  gloomy  place,"  says  one  of  our  contem- 
poraries.* Xot  one  of  those  country  graveyards,  so  full  of 
nature's  poetry ;  no  weeping  willow  s  drooping  their  melan- 
choly brunches ;  no  dark  towering  cypress  mounting  towards 
the  skit  s  ;  no  (lowers,  green  turf,  or  garlands,  pious  offerings 
from  the  living  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  The  tombs, 
ranged  in  long  rows,  like  the  beds  of  the  patients  in  a  hospital, 
are  merely  flat  stone*  laid  over  the  graves.  No  railing  encloses 
them,  no  cross  surmounts  thein  ;  their  burying-place  might  bo 
compared  to  a  eamp-bed  set  up  for  a  night.  Meanwhile,  the 
lichen  spreads  its  dusky  stains,  and  the  mass  of  rank  verdure 
announces  that  oblivion  is  already  beginning  to  swallow  up  the 
memory  of  those  beloved  beings  to  whom  the  epitaph  promises 
eternal  tears. 

On  Albert  Durer's  tomb.stono  is  the  following  simple  in- 
scription :  — 

Me.  Al.  1)11 
Qrinm  io  ALBERT!  DURERI  moktali:  jut 

SrB  JTOC  CONDITVU  lCMl'LU 
Emiokavit  VIII  IDCS  APK1LIS  MDXXVIII. 

Willibald  Pirckheimer,  the  faithful  friend  of  the  great 
painter,  added,  artcr  this  short  epitaph,  a  brief  catalogue  of  his 
virtues,  and  mentioned  the  universal  grief  which  was  felt  for 
his  loss.  It  well  became  him  to  engrave  this  last  farewell  on 
Albert  Durer's  tomb-stone,  for  he  had  strengthened  arid  eon- 
soled  him  all  his  life.  Even  fate  seemed  to  respect  their  old 
attachment,  for  they  are  laid  »ide  by  side  in  the  same  grave- 
yard. 

So  much  for  the  man :  let  us  now  briefly  examine  the  works 
by  which  he  is  known.  Having  already  (ante  p.  37).  on  pre- 
senting our  readers  with  the  beautiful  allegorical  design  called 
"  Melancholy,"  by  Albert  Durer,  spoken  at  some  length  of 
the  peculiarities  of  his  style,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  over 
the  ground  again.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  it  will  be 
more  profitable  if  wc  consider  with  attention  the  subjects  we 
aro  enabled  to  introduce  into  these  pages  as  illustrations  of 
the  genius  of  the  great  German  artist. 

Albert  Durer  lived  in  troublous  and  stirring  times— times 
favourable  for  the  development  of  genius  wherever  it  was 
possessed;  for,  while  he  sat  in  his  study  and  imagined 
moralities  and  satires  upon  mankind,  while  he  indulged  in 
those  fantastic  dreams  which  he  his  revealed  to  us  in  so  many 
ahapt-s,  while  he  travelled  to  Venice,  to  study  the  arts— and  to 
escape  the  tongue  of  Agnes  Frey,— -Columbus,  and  Americus 
Vespasius,  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  were  opening  up  fresh  fields 
for  the  enterprise  and  commerce  of  mankind.  While  he  was 
busy  over  those  wonderful  sketches  of  the  great  Passion  of 
our  Lord,  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  fiercely  battling  with 
old  Rome,  and  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  broke  upon  the 
world.  While  he  was  painting  that  grand  picture  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  and  St.  Peter,  as  a  parting  gift  to 
the  peopio  of  Nuremberg— that  famous  picture,  removed  a 
hundred  years  afterwards  to  a  more  princely  resting-place,  the 
Protestant  inscriptions  on  which,  written  by  his  own  hand,  were 
rudely  cut  away,  leat  they  should  offend  the  courtly  eyes  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria— during  that  time,  I^iurentius  in  Haerlem, 
and  William  Caxton  in  Westminster,  were  perfecting  that 
"  divine  art  "  which  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the  liberties 
and  increase  the  comforts  of  mankind  ;  the  people  of  westorn 
Europe  were  just  beginning  to  appreciate  and  understand  the 
sciences  which  the  Moors,  now  driven  ignommiously  out  of 
Europe,  were  wont  to  cultivate  in  the  fair  city  of  Granada; 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  improving  the  literary  taste,  of  which 

•  M.  Atfml  Michicls,  author  of  "  Etudes  sur  l'Allemajrnc," 
where  is  to  bo  found  a  summary  of  the  historv  of  German 
Painting. 


Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  old  John  Gower  had  laid  the  founds* 
tions  in  England  a  century  before;  the  great  Raffaele  was 
adorning  the  Vatican  with  those  beautiful  frescoes,  which 
have  been  the  wonder  .and  study  of  artists  ever  since;  and 
men  were  just  beginning  to  wake  up  out  of  their  long  sleep 
of  apathy  and  ignorance,  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  doae 
again. 

The  art  of  engraving  and  etching  upon  copper  had  not  long 
been  invented  when  Albert  Durcr  was  born:  before  he  was 
twenty,  however,  he  had  made  such  progress  in  its  practice  as 
to  be  looked  upon  as  Michael  Wohlgemuth's  most  promising 
pupil ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-three,  he  had  established 
himself  as  a  "painter,  engraver,  architect,  and  sculptor,"  in  his 
native  place,  that 

"  Quaint  old  town  ..f  toil  and  traffic, 
Quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song." 

Henceforth  he  was  destined  to  be  the  principal  painter  and 
engraver  of  Germany,  and  to  leave  on  the  works  of  all  future 
German  artiste  the  impress  of  his  own  peculiar  treatment,  ne 
found  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors  a  dreamy,  wild,  fantastic 
energy;  and  he  followed  in  their  path  with  such  .success 
as,  in  his  earlier  works,  to  surpass  anything  that  had  gone 
before,  in  eccentric  spirit  and  vague  mysticism. 

Of  this  peculiar  manner,  this  singular  treatment,  thi*  fan- 
tastic, thought-provoking  style  of  drawing,  which 

"  While  it  charms  repels,  and  while  it  horrifies  enchants," 

we  have  numerous  examples  in  the  works  of  Albert  Durer. 
Thus,  besides  the  allegory  of  "  Melancholy,"  already  given  in 
these  pages,  wo  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  two 
other  specimens  of  what  may  be  called  Albert  Durer's  first 
manner.  In  "The  Lord  and  the  Lady"  (p.  17.1),  wc  recognise 
one  of  those  strange  German  moralities  of  which  the  painters  of 
that  day  were  so  extremely  fond.  Here  is  an  allegory  of 
human  life,  not  difficult  to  translate.  The  lord  is  whisper- 
ing "soft  nothings"  in  the  lady's  car,  while,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  bare  and  leafl.ss  tree,  the  conqueror  Death  stands  waiting 
by.  Hour-glass  in  hand,  he  watches  their  every  motion,  as 
if,  at  no  distant  time,  he  meant  to  claim  his  own.  Honour 
and  wealth,  and  pride  and  station,  possess  no  spells  to  charm 
the  destroyer;  youth  and  age,  ruddy  health  and  tottering 
disease,  beauty  and  deformity,  bravery  and  cowardice,  strength 
and  weakness,  genius  and  stolid  ignorance,  all  fall  beneath  his 
resistless  dart — all  succumb,  as  it  were,  to  an  irrevocable 
Nemesis  from  which  there  is  no  escaping. 

Of  a  like  character,  both  as  respect*  the  high  degree  of 
careful  finish  given  to  the  work,  and  the  mysterious  darkness 
of  the  theme,  is  the  "  Death's  Head  Coat  of  Arms."  Who  can 
fail  to  read  and  understand  the  dread  lesson  it  essays  to  teach? 
The  most  subtle  and  learned  king-at-arms  never  emblazoned 
heraldic  picture  such  as  th.s.  Here,  upon  honour's  shield,  is 
painted  the  escutcheon  which  every  man  must  hang  above  his 
door  at  last— grim,  grinning  Death !  Oh,  the  painter  is  a 
moralist  indeed  !  A  bare,  eyeless  skull,  supported  by  civili- 
sation and  barbarism  —  the  crowned  lady  and  the  naked 
savage — is  the  picture  which  our  mortality  holds  up  before  the 
eyes  of  our  pride.  It  is  a  lesson  we  may  every  one  of  us  take 
to  heart.  And  the  crest  to  this  dread  coat  of  arms  is  an  empty 
helmet,  fantastically  crowned  with  eagles'  wings  and  leaves, 
emblematical  of  the  emptiness  of  worldly  honours  and  tho 
worthlessness  of  pride !  Well  may  the  satyr  leer  into  the 
lady's  eyes;  for  the  jewel-crowned  head,  no  less  than  the 
beggar's,  must  come,  one  day,  to  bo  a  thing  like  that  depicted 
on  the  shield. 

Albert  Durer's  mature  manner  shows  itself  in  more  plainly 
understood,  but  not  less  powerful,  imaginings.  In  such  de- 
signs as  "The  Passion  of  Christ,"  "The  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John,"  "  The  Martyrdom  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Saints,"  "  Tho 
Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil"— a  sort  of  condensed  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  says  Sir 
Edmund  Head ;  in  Madonnas  and  Apostles ;  in  "  The 
Triumphal  Arch  and  Car  of  Maximilian;"  in  "The  Life  of 
the  Virgin;"  and  lastly,  in  portraits  of  friends  and  homelike 
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pictures,  such  as  are  used  to  hang  over  the  fire-places  in  good 
citizens'  houses. 

The  first-named  work  consists  of  two  great  scries  of  wood- 
cut*, afterwards  rendered  in  more  enduring  copper.  "The 
Great  Passion  "  comprises  representations  of  the  main  inci- 
dents in  the  eventful  life  of  our  Saviour— his  birth  in  the 
manger,  his  dispute  with  thu  doctors,  his  way  to  Calvary  with 
the  cross  upon  his  shoulders,  the  taking  down  of  his  tody  from 
the  fatal  tree,  his  burial  and  resurrection. 

In  all  these  subjects,  says  Kuglor,  the  most  perfect  grouping 
is  made  consistent  with  the  greatest  simplicity  of  design ;  and 
however  indifferently  the  engraver  has  executed  his  part,  the 
very  varied  expression  of  the  single  figures,  and  the  peculiar 
grace  of  the  lines  and  movements,  cannot  be  concealed.  When 
wc  look  at  such  fine  works,  we  easily  comprehend  why  the 
wily  Italians  valued  Durer's  compositions  so  highly,  and  how 
it  was  that  a  translation  of  them  into  Italian  was  so  much 
desired. 

"The  Lesser  Passion  "  consists,  as  the  name  implies,  of  a 
series  of  the  more  domestic  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ— 
pictures  in  which  the  mysterious  events  related  are  all  brought 
before  the  spectator,  as  in  a  moment  of  time,  with  truth, 
power,  and  the  liveliest  feeling  of  the  beautiful.  Of  these,- 
the  most  celebrated  are — "  Christ  washing  the  Feet  of  his 
Disciples,"  in  which  a  great  number  of  figures  are  artistically 
grouped  in  a  small  spate,  which,  nevertheless,  is  not  crowded 
or  confused,  but  leaves  the  principal  group,  in  which  the 
Saviour  is  of  course  the  prominent  figure,  clear  and  distinct 
from  all  the  rest;  "  Christ  praying  on  the  Mount  of  Olives," 
one  of  those  simply  beautiful  compositions  in  which  dignity 
and  feeling  arc  blended  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and  the 
most  profound  repose  ;  "  Christ  taking  leave  of  his  Mother," 
previous  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  great  mission  (p.  Nil), 
another  of  those  touching  incidents  which  Durer,  in  his  best 
period,  knew  so  well  how  to  depict ;  "  Christ  appearing,  after 
his  Resurrection,  to  Mary  in  the  Garden,  and  to  his  Mother 
in  the  Chamber,"  both  compositions  of  great  beauty  and  sini- 
plici.y  of  arrangotncnl — of  one  of  these,  "Christ  taking  leave 
of  his  Mother,*'  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  their  own 
judgment.  The  noble  tenderness  of  the  son,  the  anguish  of 
the  mother,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  utlcndants,  all  evince  the 
hand  of  a  master  in  their  development.  In  this  series  the 
utmost  carefulness  in  the  arrangement  of  his  groups  has  been 
observed,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  drapery  there  is  a  noble 
fulness  and  simplicity  which  displays  the  figures  to  the  utmost 
advantage.  It  has  been  noticed,  in  Albert  Durer's  oil  paintings, 
that  the  draperies  are  generally  too  much  cut  up  into  strange 
shapes,  a  plan  hy  no  means  calculated  to  improve  the  forms  of 
their  wearers.  But  in  all  his  ideal  subjects,  his  fancy  being 
allowed  full  play  and  his  pencil  being  freed  from  the  fashions 
of  his  own  country,  he  has  made  the  folds  of  his  draperies  fall  in 
those  large  imposing  masses,  so  much  admired  in  the  works  of 
the  great  Italian  master,  Raftaele.  A  great  anachronism,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  this  series  of  pictures— namely,  the  frequent 
introduction  of  German  '.tylcs  of  architecture  and  costume, 
and  a  consequent  destruction  of  that  unity  of  design  so  highly 
desirable  in  works  of  historical  value.  This  kind  of  oversight 
is  frequently  observable  in  the  productions  of  the  German 
and  Dutch  schools  of  painting ;  and  wc  need  only  refer,  in 
illustration  of  our  remarks,  to  "The  Hape  of  the  Sabines,"  in 
the  National  Gallery,  in  which  Rubens  dresses  his  Sabine 
women  in  garments  of  Venetian  silk.  The  two  works  known 
as  "  The  Greater  and  Lesser  Passion,"  have  been  engraved 
twice  on  copper  and  once  on  wood. 

From  "  The  Life  of  tho  Virgin,"  a  series  of  twenty  wood- 
cuts, we  have  selected  the  most  important,  vias.,  "  The  Marriage 
of  Mary  and  Joseph' *  (p.  lfi»).  Instead  of  the  severely  classical 
style  observed  in  "  The  Fassion,"  we  have  in  this  series  a  repre- 
sentation of  those  tender  relations  of  domestic  life  which  Albert 
Durer  knew  so  well  how  to  depict.  The  series  embraces  the 
history,  as  far  as  it  is  described  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  The  scenes  most  interesting,  after  that 
shown  in  our  engraving,  are  "The  Birth  of  the  Virgin,"  which 
event  Albert  Durer,  true  to  his  national  predilections  and 


quite  oblivious  of  facts,  has  made  to  take  place  in  a  Gorman 
house  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  company  of  women  and 
maidens  ;  "  The  Flight  into  Kgypt,"  a  composition  of  a  few 
figures  simply  disposed  in  a  thickly  growing  wood;  "The 
Repose  in  Kgypt,"  in  which  the  Virgin  sits  spinning  beside 
the  cradle  of  her  little  one,  while  Joseph  is  employed  at 
a  carpenter's  bench,  unseen  by  cither  father  or  mother, 
angels  worship  beside  the  lowly  resting  place  of  the  child 
Jesus;  and  "The  Death  of  the  Virgin."  This  last  subject 
has  been  frequently  copied  by  the  pupils  of  Albert  Durer,  and 
many  pictures  after  it  exist  in  the  continental  galleries, 
some  of  them  even  bearing  the  monogram  of  the  original 
artist.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Kuglerto  be  "a  perfect  composition, 
with  a  simple  division  of  the  principal  groups  ;  fine  forms,  and 
indications  of  the  deepest  feeling  in  the  solemn  exercise  of 
holy  rites." 

The  "  Marriage  of  Mary  and  Joseph  "  is  a  work  which  may  be 
advantageously  s.udicd.  It  is  at  once  delicate  and  powerful 
in  the  manner  of  its  treatment ;  and,  considering  the  compara- 
tive infancy  of  the  art  at  the  period  at  which  it  was  drawn, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  triumph  of  skill.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  lights  and  shadows  in  this  picture  was  pronounced 
by  a  recent  writer  on  art  to  bo  worthy  the  pencil  of  that  great 
master  of  chiarotcuro,  Rembrandt.  St.  Joseph  is  properly 
represented  as  much  older  than  his  bride,  the  expression  of 
whose  face  is  tender  and  submissive,  though  she  is  not 
beautiful.  The  female  figure  to  the  right  of  Mary  is  strangely 
attired  in  an  enormous  head-dress  and  loose  gown;  but  tho 
drapery  on  the  other  figures  is  gracefully  and  artistically 
disposed.  The  architectural  arrangements  of  the  building  are 
extremely  well  managed,  and  in  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  arch 
there  is  shown  great  fertility  of  invention  and  play  of  fancy. 
As  a  specimen  of  wood  engraving,  however,  this  is  scarcely 
equal  to  the  "  Death's  Head  Coat  of  Arms,"  already  noticed, 
or  the  "  Melancholy." 

The  Dutch  and  German  painters  appear  to  have  possessed 
but  little  idea  of  female  beauty,  or  but  Bmall  power  of  ex- 
pressing it.  But,  in  truth,  their  models  were  not  chargeable 
with  the  sin  of  too  much  loveliness,  a  fact  which  may  in  part 
account  for  the  extrcmely.plain,  not  to  say  ugly,  women  whom 
Durer  and  his  compeers  have  christened  by  the  name  of  Mary. 
A  modern  writer  says  that  the  women  of  Germany  do  not 
belong  to  the  temlrr  sex,  at  least  in  appearance.  Thus,  can 
anything  bu  more  unlovely  than  the  female  figure  with  the 
child  upon  her  lap,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Virgin  with  the  Monkey  ■"  (p.  172.)  What  was  the  design  of  the 
painter  in  introducing  so  ugly  an  animal  into  his  picture,  it 
is  impossible  to  guess ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  tradition  or 
history,  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  which  would  account 
for  such  an  eccentric  combination.  The  face  of  the  monkey, 
indeed,  is  so  prominently  intruded  as  quite  to  call  off  the 
attention  from  the  infant  Jesus  playing  with  the  bird, 
which  should,  according  to  all  precedent,  be  the  leading 
object  in  the  picture.  But  in  the  details  ♦hd  accessories 
this  picture  is  really  fine.  To  be  sure,  there  is  in  the  back- 
ground a  Nureinburg  house  and  a  Cerman  landscape,  but 
then  the  lover  of  old  Flemish  and  Italian  pictures  has  long 
ago  learnt  to  look  indulgently  on  such  little  inconsistencies 
as  these. 

'  Tho  War  Horse"  (p.  176)  belongs  to  altogether  another 
class  of  subjects.  It  bears  the  date  IjOo,  and  tho  monogram 
of  the  painter.  Like  the  rest  of  Durcr's  performances,  it  is 
characterised  by  extreme  care  and  laborious  finish.  Indeed, 
when  we  come  to  examine  this  design,  and  mark  the  evidences 
of  labour  bestowed  upon  its  execution  every  line  completed, 
every  separate  hair  and  muscle  of  the  animal  elabor.it.  d  with 
the  greatest  nicety,  every  part  of  the  design  worked  up  with 
the  extremest  pains,  every  part  of  the  coppcr-platc  covered  in 
with  " cross-hatchings "  and  "dry  point"  work — wc  arc  in- 
clined to  ask  ourselves,  was  all  this  patient  labour  expended  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  show  us  an  unwieldy-looking  horse 
and  its  soldier-rider,  standing  quietly  in  the  grass- grown 
court-yard  of  an  old  castle  r  There  must,  we  think,  have 
been  some  motive  for  all  this  real  hard  work  which,  at  this 
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distance  of  time,  i*  hidden  from  us.  Perhaps  both  horse  and  attributed  to  Albert  Durer  ;  but  whether  he  really  engraved 
rider  were  portrait*.  them  or  not,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  drawing*  on  the  wood 


Tite  death's  head  coat  or  arm*. —  aftbu  albs  it  dumbh. 

One  other  *ubject  conclude*  our  list  of  illustrations.  "  Sam-  were  from  his  hand.  It  b  a  masterly  production,  and  shows, 
son  Slaying  the  Lion"  is  one  of  the  many  wood  engraving*     more  than  any  other  design  we  have  introduced,  how  entirely 
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he  could  overcome  that  vague  mysticism  and  eccentricity  so 
common  to  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  head  and  founder. 
The  amazing  strength  of  the  man,  as,  with  his  legs  bestriding 
the  infuriated  animal,  he  is  supposed  to  be  tearing  its  jaws 


moment  in  a  little  minute  criticism  -we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  hinder  limb*  of  the  latter  appear  too  much  at  rest  for  the 
writhing  pain  exhibited  in  its  head  and  fore  claws.  In  this, 
as  in  oth'.  r  subjects,  the  background  is  Germany  of  the  six- 
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asunder,  is  seen  in  every  muscle  of  his  huge  body.  The  per- 
fect mastery  he  has  obtained  over  the  lion  is  shown  in  its 
crouching  attitude  and  utter  prostration.  lloth  man  and 
animal  are  exceedingly  well  drawn,  though — to  indulge  for  a 


teenth  century — a  rather  strange  country  into  which  to  intro- 
duce the  enemy  of  the  Philistines  and  an  Arabian  lion  !  A 
similar  inconsistency  is  observable  in  Huberts'  treatment  of 
the  same  subject,  wh'ch  is  engraved  by  the  Fleming  artist, 
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Wyngaerde,  who  resided  in  Antwerp  about  the  year 
1610. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  philosophy  and  tendency  of 
Albert  Durer's  works  ;  it  will  be  our  task  now,  therefore,  to 
tell  the  reader  where  the  originals  of  hi*  most  famous  com- 
positions arc  to  be  found.  As  wc  have  already  said,  no  speci- 
mens of  Durer's  oil  paintings  are  to  be  seen  in  either  the 
National  Gallery,  the  Louvre,  or  the  Belgian  Museum  ;  though 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre  each  of  them  possess 
impressions  from  his  copper-plates  and  wood  engravings.  In 
the  library  of  the  Louvre  are  fifteen  original  drawings  by 
Albeit  Durcr,  executed  with  a  pen  and  shnded  on  white  tinted 
paper,  illustrative  of  the  "  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ."  In  the  National  Library  of  Paris  there  arc  also  five 
of  our  artist's  beautifully-executed  water-eolour  drawings ; 
and  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  thero  is  preserved  the 
celebrated  missal  of  Maximilian  I.,  during  whose  reign  the 
Reformation,  under  Luther,  first  began.  Tins  missal  is  adorned 
with  numerous  arabesques  by  Albert  Durer,  drawn  about  the 
year  1515.  The  King  of  Bavaria  also  possesses  eight  drawings 
by  this  great  master.  In  the  collection  of  prints  at  Berlin, 
there  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  drawing*  by  Durcr ;  and 
the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria  likewise  possesses  five  speci- 
mens at  his  palace  at  Vienna.  But  the  most  complete  and 
Talusble  collection  of  Durer's  unpublished  drawings  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Joseph  Heller,  the  artist,  better 
known  as  the  author  of  the  "  Life  and  Works  of  Albert 
Durer."  This  famous  collection  contains,  besides  various 
drawings,  upwards  of  seventy  portraits  of  persons  with  whom 
the  painter  was  acquainted.  Several  of  these  drawings  are 
rendered  still  more  valuable  by  notes  and  descriptions  from 
the  hand  of  the  artist. 

Of  the  *!»aHAVi»os  on  wood  attributed  to  Albert  Durer, 
wc  have  given  several  specimens.  Many  impressions  exist  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  the  Museum  at 
Berlin,  and  elsewhere.  Whether  Durcr  actually  engraved 
upon  the  wood,  or  contented  himself  with  making  the  draw- 
ings merely,  is  a  disputed  question  among  artists  and  con- 
noisseurs. Adsm  Bartsch,  the  celebrated  German  engraver, 
and  keeper  of  the  Imperial  cullcction  of  Prints  at  Vienna 
from  about  1790  to  1820,  is  of  opinion  that,  from  the  multitu- 
dinous occupations  of  Albert  Durer,  he  could  not  possibly 
have  eHfraweJ  the  wood-cuts  attributed  to  him;  and  he  is 
further  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  the  inscriptions  on  the 
titles  of  the  various  productions  in  which  those  wood-cuts 
appeared.  The  German  engravers,  Hans  Schautiein,  Hans 
Burgmaier,  Albert  Altdorfcr,  and  Lucas  Cranach,  moit  of 
whom  were  contemporaries  of  Durcr,  agree  with  Bartsch, 
who  is  still  further  confirmed  in  his  conclusion  by  Charles 
Blanc,  the  editor  of  the  "  Histoire  des  rcintres,"  and  George 
Stanley,  the  latest  editor  of  Pilkingtons  "Dictionary  of 
Painters."  On  the  other  hand,  John  Young,  formerly  keeper 
of  the  British  Institution  in  Pall  Mall,  Joseph  Heller,  Kumolir, 
Ottlcy,  and  Heinecke,  affirm  the  probability  of  Durer's  having 
both  drawn  and  engraved  the  blocks.  For  ourselves,  we  offer 
no  opinion  on  the  subject  j  content  with  the  knowledge,  that 
if  an  artist-mind  guides  the  pencil,  no  indifferent  eugraving 
can  altogether  mar  the  effect  of  the  drawing ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  original  drawing  be  bad,  no  amount  of 
mechanical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  graver  is  sufficient  to  com* 
pletely  hide  its  artistic  defects. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  known 
wood  engravings  after  Albert  Durer's  drawings,  besides  same 
sixty  or  more  attributed  to  him.  These  last,  though  ex- 
tremely well  executed,  do  not  bear  internal  evidence  of 
Durer's  handiwork.  Most  of  the  wood  engravings— such  as 
the  "  Greater  and  Lrnser  Passion,"  the  "  Life  of  the  Virgin," 
"  Samson  slaying  the  Lion,"  &c,  arc  from  Scripture  history. 

Of  the  iisouaviko*  on  tor-rut,  steel,  am>tin,  executed  by 
Albert  Durer,  Bartsch  enumerates  no  fewer  than  a  hundred 
and  eight,  about  one-fourth  of  which  are  devoted  to  sacred 
subjects.  t  It  would  not  be  consistent  with  our  space  or  design 
to  give  a  list  of  these,  but  we  may  briefly  indicate  the  most 
noticeable  among  them.    The  series  of  sixteen  plates,  called 


the  "  Passion  of  Christ,"  has  been  three  times  engraved,  and 
tho  coppers  bear  various  dates,  from  1507  to  1512.  "Adam 
and  Eve,"  and  the  "  Nativity,"  impressions  of  both  of  which, 
from  plates,  may  be  seen  in  the  print  room  ot  the  British 
Museum,  bear  the  date  of  1501.  Two  proofs  of  the  first- 
named  subject  sold  at  Durand's  sale  for  £60.  Several  "  Holy 
Families,"  on  copper,  are  much  esteemed  by  collectors, 
especially  that  known  as  the  "  Virgin  with  the  Monkey,"  and 
another  known  as  the  "  Virgin  with  the  Apple,"  which  repre- 
sents Mary  seated  on  a  stone,  in  a  landscape  with  buildings, 
and  the  infant  holding  in  his  hand  an  apple — a  mode  of  repre- 
sentation very  common  in  Nuremberg,  where  there  exist  some 
dozens  of  sculptured  Virgins,  executed  by  unknown  artiste,  of 
greater  or  less  pretensions  as  works  of  art. 

The  fine  allegorical  subject,  called  "  Melancholy,"  a  copy 
of  which  was  sold  at  the  Debois'  sale  for  £5 ;  "  Death's 
Horse,"  which  at  the  same  sale  brought  £10;  a  woman 
with  wings  standing  on  a  globe,  holding  in'her  hand  a  cup, 
"improperly  called,"  says  Stanley,  "Pandora's  Box,"  but 
otherwise  known  as  the  "  Great  Fortune,"  a  proof  of  which 
was  sold  for  £15 ;  a  naked  woman  on  a  globe,  holding  a  stick 
with  a  thistle  at  the  end  of  it,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Little 
Fortune,"  and  a  proof  of  which  sold  for  £5  ;  "  St.  Hubert 
kneeling  before  a  Stag,  with  a  Cross  on  its  forehead,"  one  of 
Durer's  best  works,  proofs  of  which  sold  for  £20  to  £'-10, 
according  to  their  merit;  "Deaths  Horse,"  which  fetched 
£10;  "The  War  Horse,"  also  engraved  on  wood;  the 
"  Lord  and  Lady ;"  tho  "  Conversion  of  St.  Eustace,"  a  perfect 
work;  "St.  Jerome  meditating  on  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
the  "Twelve  Apostles,"  the  "Prodigal  Son,"  "Death's  Head 
Coat  of  Arms  "  (also  on  wood),  the  "  Crucifixion,"  with  the 
holy  women  and  St.  John  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  "  Christ 
praying  in  the  Garden,"  and  the  great  "  Eccc  Homo,"  ore  all 
well-known  subjects.  Besides  these,  there  arc  numerous 
engraved  portraits,  among  which  are — Albert  Mayence,  Fre- 
derick, Elector  of  Saxony,  Willibald  Pirckheimer,  Philip  Me- 
lancthon,  the  Reformer,  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  and  Joachim 
Patenicr,  the  landscape-painter  of  Lcige  and  bosom-friend  of 
Albert  Durer. 

Various  scholars  and  followers  of  Durer's  style  have  copied 
his  engravings  with  more  or  less  success.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  Hans  Wagner,  Hans  Schnuflcin,  Bartholomew 
Beham,  Albert  Altdorfen,  Jacques  Binck,  the  first  scholar  of 
AlbertDurer,  Wenceslaus of  Olmutx (1431),  Wennig(l 50»),  and 
Marc  Antonio  Uamondi  (1787  1530).  The  last- mentioned 
artist  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  moat  extraordinary  en- 
gravers of  his  time.  The  purity  of  his  outlines,  the  beautiful 
character  and  expression  of  his  heads,  and  the  correct  drawing 
of  the  extremities,  establish  his  merit  as  a  perfect  master  of 
design.  But  he  was  at  the  sane  time  •  great  forger ;  for, 
according  to  Vasari,  he  saw  at  Venice  the  set  of  thirty-six 
wood-cuts  by  Durer  representing  the  "  Life  and  Passion  of  - 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  them,  that  he 
copied  them  with  great  precision  on  copper;  and,  having 
affixed  Albert's  cipher  to  them,  the  prints  were  taken  to 
Italy  and  sold  as  originals.  Durer  at  length,  discovering  the 
deception,  complained  to  the  senate  of  Nuremberg  of  the 
plagiarism,  when  the  only  redress  that  he  obtained  was,  an 
order  that  for  the  future,  when  Antonio  chose  to  copy  Durer's, 
or  any  other  painter's  works,  he  should  affix  his  own,  and  not 
the  original  artist's  name  to  the  plates ! 

Albert  Durer,  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  engraver,  geome- 
trician, and  author,  has  left  numerous  evidences  of  his  skill 
behind  him.  In  SerLFTt'iiB  his  most  important  work  is  an 
alto-relievo  in  stone,  representing  the  "Preaching  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,"  now  in  the  royal  cabinet  in  Brunswick.  The 
"Adam  and  Eve,"  carved  in  wood,  in  the  cabinet  of  Gotha; 
"Jesus  Christ  on  the  Cross."  a  carving  on  ivory,  in  the  royal 
collection  at  Munich  ;  the  "  Thirty  Thousand  Virgins," 
sculptured  in  agate  upon  an  altar,  in  the  royal  collection  at 
Vienna,— are  all  fine  works,  and  display,  more  fully  perhaps 
than  any  other  of  ills  performances,  the  peculiar  tendency  of 
the  artist's  mind.  Durer's  earrings  on  stone,  wood,  ivory, 
and  agate,  are  preserved  with  jealous  care  in  the  palaces  of  the 
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nobility  of  Germany,  which  fact  will  account  for  so  few  of 
them  being  known  in  the  present  day.  He  ia  also  aaid  to 
have  engraved  several  subjects  on  gems  for  seals,  &c. 

As  an  author,  Albert  Durer's  fame  rests  upon  several  books 
of  a  technical  character,  very  little  known  or  read  now-a-days. 
Among  these  are  :  "Instructions  for  Measuring  with  the  Hule 
and  Compasses,"  published  in  1525.  and  enriched  with  sixty- 
three  copperplate  engravings ;  "  Instructions  for  Building 
Fortifications,"  with  nineteen  engravings,  published  in  1517, 
and  translated  from  the  German  into  Latin  in  1531  ;  "  Four 
Books  on  the  Proportions  of  the  Human  Body,"  with  plates, 
published  in  1528,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  in 
1 3-T2,  and  French  in  1  557 ;  and,  certainly  the  most  amusing 
work  for  the  general  reader,  a  volume  of  his  letters,  political 
essays,  and  journals  of  travels,  published  in  French  by  Campe, 
under  the  title  of  "  Belies  of  Albert  Durer  "  This  last  work 
will  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

His  moat  celebrated  literary  production  is  the  Treatise 
on  the  Proportions  of  the  Human  Body.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  his  German  character,  with  aU  its 
obscurity  and  want  of  method,  is  observable  in  this  treatise, 
in  which  there  is  also  a  great  deficiency  of  comprehensive 
idf>a»,  no  general  principle,  and  no  synthesis.  The  reader 
can  see  clearly  enough  that  Albert  Durer  was  a  man  of 
imagination,  but  not  a  philosopher,  and  that  he  was  defi- 
cient in  that  clearness  of  deduction  for  which  French  writers 
are  so  remarkable.  Wren  we  find  such  a  maste  r  as  Durer 
taking  in  hand  so  fine  a  subject  as  that  masterpiece  of 
creation,  the  human  body  ;  we  naturally  expect  the  writer 
will  rise  to  some  elevation  of  thought,  and  show  some 
sympathy  with  the  lofty  considerations  suggested  by  the 
contemplation  of  nature's  noblest  production.  On  the  con- 
trary, Durer  gives  utterance  to  none  of  those  great  ideas  which 
might  well  have  served  as  the  foundation  for  his  work ;  he 
lay*  clown  no  general  principle,  but  abruptly  commences  by 
entering  upon  the  consideration  of  a  human  body,  which  is 
neven  times  the  size  of  the  head,  remarking  at  the  same  time 
that  this  proportion  belongs  only  to  rustic  figures.  In  the 
second  chapter  he  discusses  one  that  u  eight  limes  as  large  as 
the  head,  upon  which  he  gives  no  evpms  indication  of  his 
opinion,  though  from  other  parts  of  his  u  urk  it  would  appear 
ho  considered  this  proportion  preferable.  He  then  proceeds 
to  the  figure  of  a  mau  whose  height  is  equal  to  nine  heads. 
Here  the  author,  foreseeing  a  large  and  higher  head  may  be 
desired,  proposes  the  geometrical  mtan.  Next  comes  the 
proportion  of  ten  times  the  head,  which  Albert  Durer  evi- 
dently regards  as  exceeding  the  true  proportion  of  beauty  ;  for 
he  pronouncc3  the  figure  to  be  slender.  Hence  he  allows  the 
reader  to  increase  the  suo  of  the  head,  and  make  it  nearly  a 
ninth  part  of  the  body.  From  a  comparison  of  these  various 
proportions,  and  Albert  Durer's  remarks  upon  them,  wo 
gather  that,  according  to  his  notions,  the  proportion  of 
beauty  lies  between  the  height  of  eight,  and  that  of  nine 
heads,  since  this  is  neither  rustic,  like  that  of  seven  heads, 
nor  slender,  like  that  of  ten.  But  this  view  is  nowhere 
distinctly  expressed.  The  author  avoids  declaring  his 
opinion  in  plain  terms,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  judgment.  Ho  even  goes  so  far,  in  the  third  book 
of  his  treatise,  when  touching  upon  the  variety  of  human 
figures,  as  to  invent  a  sort  of  instrument  for  lengthening  or 
shortening  figures,  making  them  larger  above,  or  smaller 
below,  thicker  or  thinner,  by  placing  them  upright  or  inclined 
in  a  triangle,  in  which  they  diminish  as  they  approach  the  vertex 
or  uppermost  point,  and  increase  aa  they  recede  from  it.  If, 
however,  he  carries  this  alteration  of  figures  to  excess— that  is 
to  say,  if  he  shortens  or  lengthens  the  representation  of  it  so 
as  to  make  it  unnaturally  thick  or  thin — no  doubi  ho  does 
this  in  order  to  warn  the  student  and  preserve  him  from 
the  faults  to  which  he  is  liable,  and  to  teach  him  elegance  by 
showing  him  deformity.  But  where  is  Albert  Durer's  idea 
of  beauty  ?  Will  it  suffice  for  the  student  to  avoid  every 
species  of  deformity  in  order  to  succeed  in  attaining  to  beauty  ? 
Albert  Durer  does  not  teU  us  this.  He  hopes  the  skilful 
artist  will  discover  the  laws  of  proportion  by  studying  a  great 


multitude  of  men,  no  particular  man  being  perfect.  "  The 
beauty,"  he  says,  "concealed  in  nature  almost  confuses  one. 
We  may  meet  with  two  handsome  and  well-formed  men,  who 
nevertheless  have  nothing  in  common,  and  of  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  is  the  handsomer.  Such  is  the  imper- 
fection of  our  knowledge.  Who,  then,  can  say  with  confidence 
and  precision  what  is  true  excellence  of  form?"  And  not 
only  does  he  confess  himself  unable  to  determine  what  con- 
stitutes true  beauty,  but  he  does  not  think  the  artist  can 
worthily  express  the  little  he  knows  of  it.  And  he  exclaims, 
"  Art  can  hardly  express  the  beauty  of  nature.  I  speak  not 
of  a  perfect  beauty,  but  of  one  known  to  us  and  yet  surpassing 
the  power  of  our  understanding,  and  escaping  the  skilful 
touch  of  our  hand." 

The  Italians  have  been  less  severe  than  we  in  their  judg- 
ment of  this  treatise,  and  Jean  Paul  Lomazzo,  among  others, 
professes  so  great  an  esteem  for  the  German  writer  and 
his  work,  that  he  considers  the  proportion  which  Durer 
gives  of  a  body,  viz.  ten  times  the  size  of  the  head,  to  be 
beautiful  ;  but  at  the  same  time  admits  that  competent 
judges  think  such  a  figure  too  slender,  yet  says  it  will 
not  do  to  deviate  from  the  judgment  of  so  great  a  man  as 
Albert  Durer.  He  is,  however,  quite  mistaken  in  attributing 
to  Durer  a  preference  for  this  proportion.  M.  Paillot  do 
Montabcrt  tliinka  he  has  discovered  a  sort  of  treasure  (to  use 
his  own  words)  in  Durer's  work,  and  imagines  the  author 
must  have  obtained  access  to  some  ancient  manuscript  which 
hss  escaped  the  destruction  of  barbarous  times ;  but  this 
learned  connoisseur  does  r.ot  explain  himself  with  regard  to 
the  treasures  which  he  declares  he  has  discovered,  and  it 
appears  to  us  that  in  guarding  against  one  prejudice  he  has 
fallen  into  another.  If  Durer  had  possessed  the  manuscript 
of  a  Tolycletus,  a  Kuphranor,  or  only  some  pupil  of  these 
gTcat  masters,  we  should  have  found  clearer  traces  of  it  in  his 
pages.  We  should  hn.ve  met  with  the  immortal  rudiments  of 
that  beauty,  the  rule  of  which  had  been  discovered  and  the 
form  imaged  by  the  Greeks. 

The  constant  oei upaii  m  of  our  artist  on  the  more  profit- 
a'i!c  employment  of  the  graver,  allowed  him  but  few  oppor- 
tunities of  exercising  his  talents  as  a  painter.  Conseque  ntly, 
not  many  pictures  in  oil  are  to  be  seen  out  of  the  galleries  of 
the  (  itrman  sovereigns.  The  following  are  the  principal 
works  of  this  character  of  which  the  pedigree  is  perfectly 
known : 

In  the  Belvedere  Palace  at  Vienna  the  portrait  of  Maxi- 
milian I.,  dated  1519. 

"The  Martyrdom  of  the  10,000  Christians,  who  were  put  to 
a  Cruel  Death  by  the  command  of  Sapor  II.,  King  of  Persia." 
Albert  Durer  is  represented  in  this  picture  with  his  friend, 
Willi  bald  Pi  ckheimcr.  He  is  holding  a  slick  with  a  paper 
attached  to  It,  with  the  inscription,  "  Istc  faciebat  anno 
Domini,  1508,  Albertus  Durer  alemanus,"  with  his  monogram. 
This  picture  was  painted  for  Frederick,  Duke!  of  Saxony  ;  it 
afterwards  adorned  the  Rodolph  Gallery  at  Prague.  Karel 
Van  Mandcr,  in  his  "  Book  on  the  Painters,"  speaks  very 
highly  of  it. 

"The  Trinity."  God  the  Father,  seated  on  a  rainbow,  is 
represented  holding  the  dying  Son  on  the  cross ;  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  hovers  above.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  glorious  company  of  angels,  saints,  and  patriarchs. 
Beneath  is  seen  Albert  Durer  himself,  holding  a  tablet  with 
his  monogram,  and  this  inscription,  "Albertus  Durer,  noricus, 
faciebat  anno  a  Virginia  partu,  1511." 

"The  Virgin  and  the  Pear,"  signed  with  his  monogram,  and 
dated  151-2. 

"  Portrait  of  a  Fair-haired  Youth,"  dated  1507. 
"  Portrait  of  Johannes  Klcbcrger,  Merchant  of  Nuremburg," 
dated  1526. 

"  The  Holy  Virgin  Suckling  the  Infant  Jesus,"  painted  in 
1503. 

In  the  Pinakothck  of  Munich,  some  of  Albert  Durer's  finest 
paintings  are  to  be  seen.  This  valuable  collection,  partly 
formed  from  those  of  Duascldorf,  Mannheim,  and  Schleisheim, 
contains  seventeen  works  of  this  great  master,  many  of  them 
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THE  WORKS  OF  EMINENT  MASTERS. 


portrait*,  among  others  that  of  Diircr's  father,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion in  German,  "  I  painted  this  likeness  of  my  father  when 
he  was  sixty— Albert  Durer,  senior."    Dated  1497. 

"  The  Portrait  of  Michael  Wohlgemuth,"  Albert  Durer's 
master,  dated  1 500.   Michael  was  then  eighty-two  years  of  age. 

"  The  Portrait  of  Albert  Durer,"  dressed  in  fur,  his  right 


By  the  desire  of  Maximilian  I.  they  were  conveyed  to  Munich, 
and  replaced  by  copies  by  Wisscher.  These  four  figure*,  the 
size  of  life,  painted  in  1526,  are  known  by  the  name  of  "The 
Four  Temperaments."  These  two  works  are  exquisite,  and 
mark  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  to  which  their  author 
has  attained. 


THK  YlfcttiN   WITH  TH«  MONK1T. —  ATTEU  ALHSKT  1)1  tt«tt. 


hand  placi  d  on  his  breast,  with  the  inscription,  "  Albertus 
Durerus  noricus  ipsum  me  propriu  sic  cfingeb.nm  coloribus 
:.  tatis  XXVIII."    Dated  1500. 

"The  Apostles  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
Mark."  Durer  presented  these  two  pictures  to  the  Council  of 
N'urcmburg,  where  they  were  preserved  until  the  year  lf>27. 


"Christ  on  the  Cross,"  "The  Descent  from  the  Cross," 
"  The  Weeping  Virgin,"  "  St.  Mary  Dying,"  besides  "  Lucreti.i 
in  the  Act  of  Stabbing  herself,"  and  two  small  pictures  repre- 
senting "St.  Joachim  "and  "St.  Joseph,"  painted  in  1523, 
upon  a  ground  of  gold,  after  the  style  of  the  school  of  the 
Lower  Rhine 
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The  Public  Collection  at  Nuremburg,  established  in  the 
Mansion  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Landaner,  contain*  only  three 
of  Albert  Durcr's  pictures,  viz.,  "Hercules  fighting  with  the 
Harpies,"  painted  in  watt  r- colours  in  the  year  1600,  and  two 


At  Prague  may  be  seen,  in  the  Strahlhaucr  Convent,  the 
painting  which  represent*  "The  Virgin  Crowned  by  two 
Angels ; "  she  is  surrounded  by  persons  in  an  attitude  of 
w  orship,  among  whom  may  be  reco  gnised  the  artist,  his  friend 


TUB  LOtlD  AND  THE  LADY.  — AFTEU  ALHFRT  DVKIK. 


corresponding  panels,  the  one  representing  Charlemagne,  the 
other  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  both  figures  larger  than  life. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Maurice  contains  a  painting  of  "  The 
Dead  Body  of  Christ  supported  by  St.  John,  and  wept  otct  by 
the  Virgin  Mary." 


WUlibald  Pirckheimer,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  and 
Blanche  Marie,  second  wife  of  that  monarch.  This  picture, 
dated  1506,  was  begun  and  finished,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it,  in  five  months,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"The  Painting  of  the  Crown  of  Hoses." 
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In  the  Dresden  Gallery  there  are  two  pictures  by  Albert 
Durer,  one  of  "  The  Bearing  of  the  Cross,"  in  black  and  white, 
and  a  smull  portrait,  dated  1.V2I. 

Tlie  Gallery  of  Cassel  contains  four  portrait*  by  this  muster. 

There  are  several  of  his  secondary  prodjetions  in  the 
Museums  of  Frankfort,  of  Cologne,  of  Carlsruhc,  of  Gotha, 
and  of  Darmstadt. 

Thy  northern  capitals  of  Europe  bu:ist  the  possession  of 
several  paintings  by  Albert  Durer.  The  catalogue  of  the  Im- 
perial Museum  of  .St.  Petersburg  mentions  five  ;  that  of  the 
Stockholm  G;illcry,  three  ;  and  that  of  Copenhagen,  four;  but 
there  is  great  reason  to  dullbt  the  truth  of  their  pretensions. 

There  are  enumerated  in  the  official  catalogue  of  the  Mu- 
seum at  Madrid,  eight  productions  of  Albert  Durer.  but  they 
are  cither  of  little  importance  or  doubtful  authenticity. 

In  the  museum  at  Havre  we  lately  saw  a  fine  "  Holy 
Family,"  attributed  to  Albert  Durer.  Its  pedigree,  however, 
was  not  authenticated. 

In  the  Gallery  at  Florence  may  be  seen,  among  other  works 
of  this  mast  r.  "The  Adoration  of  the  Msgi  "—very  remark- 
able; the  busts  of  "The  Apostles  St.  Philip  and  St.  James," 
painted,  in  water-colours,  in  1316;  also  the  portrait  of  the 
artist's  father,  dated  14'JO,  and  that  of  Albert  Durer  himself, 
painted  in  HUH.  These  two  portraits  came  from  the  gallery 
of  Charles  I.,  King  of  England,  upon  the  dispersion  of  that 
monarch's  effects  by  the  parliiment  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
1650. 

Albert  Durer  is  always  seen  to  disadvantage  in  the  galleries 
of  amateurs;  for  the  compositions  they  contain  are  unimpor- 
tant, ami  generally  limited  to  portraits  and  studies  of  heads, 
the  greater  part  in  black  and  white. 

It  appears  that  very  few  of  Albert  Durer'a  works  have  found 
their  way  to  public  auction. 

We  huve  alluded  above  to  the  two  portraits,  now  in  the 
Florence  Gallery,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  collection  of 
Charles  I.    They  produced  together  only  t'100. 


In  later  years  (August,  1850),  at  the  sale  of  the  collection  of 
William  II..  King  of  the  Netherlands,  we  have  seen  that  a 
picture  by  Albert  Durer,  representing  "  St.  Hubert,"  realised, 
including  the  expense  of  the  sale,  about  X.1.50  sterling. 

A  few  \\i>rds  will  suffice,  in  this  place,  to  mark  the  appre- 
ciation in  which  Albert  Durer  is  held,  both  as  a  painter  und 
an  engraver.  "  if,"  says  Vusuri,  "  this  diligent,  industrious, 
and  KNUM  ital  man  had  been  a  native  of  Tuscany,  and  if  he 
could  huve  studied,  as  we  have  done,  in  Home,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  the  best  painter  in  our  country,  as  he  was 
the  most  Celebrated  that  Germany  ever  possessed."  Hear, 
too,  what  Dr.  Franz  Kugler,  one  of  the  mo»t  accomplished 
art-critics  of  modern  times,  says  of  this  German  contemporary 
of  KafTiele  :  — "  In  Durer  4hc  Ityle  of  art  existing  in  hi*  day 
attained  its  most  peculiar  and  its  highest  perfection.  Ktch 
and  inexhaustible,  he  became  the  representative  of  German 
art  at  this  period.  He  was  gifted  with  a  power  of  conception 
which  traces  nature  through  all  her  finest  shades  ;  and,  above 
all,  he  had  an  earnest  and  truthful  feeling  for  his  art,  united 
to  a  capacity  for  the  severest  study.  His  drawing  is  full  of 
life  and  character,  his  colouring  has  a  peculiar  brillianc  y  and 
beauty  ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  the  shortcomings  inevitable  to  the 
state  of  education  and  public  taste  in  his  days,  the  greater 
number  of  his  works  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind 
and  feelings  of  the  spectators,  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  pecu- 
liar greatne.-s  of  his  abilities  as  an  artist  "  Again,  in  refer- 
ence to  Durer'a  skill  as  an  engraver—"  If  we  do  not  discover," 
•ays  Bryan,  "in  his  works  the  boldness  and  freedom  so 
desirable  in  historical  designs,  we  find  in  them  everything 
that  can  be  wished  for  in  subjects  more  minute  and  more 
finished.  Born  in  the  Infancy  of  the  art,  he  carried  engraving 
to  a  perfection  which,  even  in  this  duy,  is  seldom  surpassed." 

Beneath  is  a  specimen  of  the  hind- writing  of  this  cele- 
brated artist,  his  bigmture  and  teal,  together  with  several 
of  the  more  common  of  the  monograms  which  he  affixed  to  his 
works. 


AltT  IN  GREECE. — THE  CONVENTS  OF  MOUNT 
ATHOS. 

Movnt  Athos  lies  to  the  south  of  Macedonia,  between  the 
gulfs  of  Confess  a  and  Monte  Santo,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
peninsula  connected  with  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  long.  It  is  a  round  and  almost  conical  mass, 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  casting  an  immense  shadow  in  the  setting  sun 
almost  across  the  Archipelago.  Little  mention  is  made  of  it 
in  the  works  of  Grecian  historians  beyond  the  record  of  two 
facta—  the  one,  that  Xerxes  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut  across  the 
isthmus  to  give  a  passage  to  his  fleet ;  and  the  other,  that  a 
Greek  sculptor,  Dinocratcs,  proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great 
to  cut  the  mountain  into  the  form  of  a  statue  with  outstretched 
arm,  and  holding  in  its  hand  a  town  containing  ten  thousand 
inhabitants. 

The  hill  is  called  at  the  present  clay  by  many  of  the  Greeks 
Hagion  Oroa,  or  the  Holy  Mountain,  and  it  is  rendered  remark- 


able by  the  fact,  that  its  population  now  consists  of  about  six 
thousand  monks,  forming  a  separate  and  almost  independent 
community,  and  inhabiting  several  convents  built  along  the 
slopes.  These  convents  were  the  cradle  of  By/sntine  art 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  now,  after  a  thousand  storms 
of  war,  and  change,  and  revolution  have  rolled  over  Greece, 
they  form  its  last  refuge. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  this  religious  community,  we  have 
no  certain  information.  In  the  persecutions  with  which  the 
Christians  were  pursued  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  many  faced  martyrdom  without  hesitation,  and  even  with 
joy  ;  others,  less  confident  in  their  own  s  rength  of  nerve, 
sought  security  in  desert  fastnesses,  and  adopted  the  life  of 
anchorites.  It  was  thus  that  the  feeds  of  Christianity  were 
scattered  over  the  solitudes  of  Nubi  i  and  Syria.  Many  more 
fled  to  Mount  Athos,  and  took  up  their  abode  along  its  aider, 
hoping  that  the  seclusion  of  the  place,  and  the  difficulty  of 
access,  would  afford  them  safety,  however  precarious,  from  the 
rage  of  their  enemiei.    When  Conjtantine  remoyed  the  seat  of 
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the  empire  to  Constantinople,  and  avowed  his  adherence  to 
the  new  faith,  the  population  of  Mount  Athos  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  convents  were  built,  such,  in  all  probability,  as 
we  now  sec  them.  It  is  right  to  mention,  however,  that  this 
is  mainly  conjecture ;  history  is  entirely  silent  regarding  this 
retired  but  interesting  corner  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Wo 
have  aaid  that  these  convents  are  the  last  refuge  of  Greek  art ; 
we  may  add,  that  they  contain  some  interesting  relics  of  old 
Byzantine  civilisation,  and  manners,  and  forms  of  faith,  and 
are  by  no  means  an  un interesting  subject  of  study  for  those 
who  seek  to  lift  up  the  pall  which  for  four  centuries  has 
shrouded  the  remains  of  Greek  greatness.  They  number  in 
all  twcnty.three,  lying  around  the  mountain,  none  of  them 
at  any  great  distance  from  the  sea.  The  most  ancient  to 
which  our  attention  will  principally  be  directed,  are  the 
A'jhia  Lnhea,  or  holy  monastery,  Vatopedi,  Ivirun,  and  Xilan- 
dari.  The  first,  which  at  present  contains  about  four  hundred 
monks,  was  founded  by  St.  Athanasius  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  to  this  circumstance  owe*  its  pre* 
eminence  over  all  the  others.  While  they  aic  simply  dedi- 
cated to  some  saint,  it  is  entitled  the  holy  monastery  par 
exrtVi  it'-i-.  Vatopedi  was  the  one  to  which  John  Contocuxine, 
whose  romantic  story  has  been  so  well  told  by  Gibbon, 
retired  to  spend  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  when,  dis- 
gusted with  power,  he  abdicated  the  imperial  throne. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  rise*  the  little  Church 
of  the  Transfiguration,  and  scattered  around  arc  a  town  and 
nome  little  villages  j  and  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  lies 
the  jiniiaUin  or  metropolis  of  Mount  Athos,  Karies — all  in- 
habited by  a  shifting  population  of  monks,  whose  sole  occu- 
pation is  the  importation  of  provisions  and  other  necessutics 
from  Kalomen  for  their  brethren  in  the  convent.  The  monks 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  brothers  and  fathers,  or  pnpax, 
r<nd  are  made  up  of  an  indiscriminate  mixture  rf  Sclaves, 
Greeks,  Wallaehians,  and  Armenians,  all  reduced  to  the  same 
s-tate  of  torpor,  both  physical  and  mental,  under  the  rigidity  of 
the  monastic  rule.  Tho  convent  buildings  present  for  the 
mist  part  preat  uniformity  of  appearance,  generally  an  irre- 
gular and  con!u«cd  ms»»,  with  no  evidence  of  unity  of  design 
in  the  arrange  iicnt  of  the  different  parts.  A  single  door, 
which  is  always  fattened  at  twilight,  give*  cntranccvto  a 
Mpiare  i  mrt-jard,  around  which  the  cells  of  the  inmates  are 
ringed  in  onu  or  mure  Tories  ;  additions  being  made,  upon  a 
plan  apparently  dictated  solely  by  caprice,  when  any  increase 
tceik.  place  in  their  number.  In  the  centre  stands  the  church, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  small  chapels,  but  all  built  of  brick, 
and  so  imperfectly,  that  fre'juent  repairs  have  effaced  all 
tracts  of  the  primitive  style.  On  all  the  walls  appear  stiff, 
nrl-Niiiking,  and  austere  pictures,  which  form  a  singular 
contra*',  to  the  easy,  indolent,  and  inv.ucinnt  appearance  of  the 
monks. 

Mount  Athos  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity  tho 
great  seat  of  intellectual  activity— the  hot-bed  of  theological 
and  metaphysical  discussion;  but  the  state  of  listless  ir.do- 
lencrt  iu  which  its  inhabitants  are  now  plunged  is  a  strange 
satire  upon  iu  former  gloTy.  All  the  convents  contain  libra- 
ries of  greater  or  less  extent,  filled  with  manust  ripU  and  raro 
and  valuable  relics  of  the  literaturo  of  antiquity  ;  but  the 
monks,  fur  from  studying  them,  suffer  them  to  be  lost  or 
injured  through  carelessness,  in  utter  and  complete  ignorance 
of  the  treasures  of  which  they  are  the  guardians.  They  read 
norhing  but  their  offices,  write  but  rarely,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  plunged  iu  complete  ignorance,  not  only  of  everything 
th'it  is  parsing  in  the  outer  world  — but  of  the  very  rudiments 
of  literature  and  science.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  a 
diligent  search  by  competent  person*  would  bring  to  light 
many  valuable  works  of  classical  authors  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  lost,  or  known  to  the  western  world  only  in  a  mutilated 
state.  Some  of  the  monks  who  visit  Salomen  to  transact 
business  for  the  convents,  take  advantage  of  their  stay,  to  pick 
up  a  smattering  kuowledgc  of  medicine  and  the  Turkish 
language,  but  this  is  the  only  effort  toward*  self-improvement 
that  is  ever  made.  The  rude  daubs  by  which  Byzantine  art  is 
now  represented  amongst  them,  furnish  additional  proof  of  the  ir 
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mental  degradation,  when  we  remember  that,  during  the  first 
two  centuries  after  tho  establishment  of  the  convenu  on 
Mount  Athos,  they  wero  the  chief  scats  of  religious  art  in  the 
world,  and  studcnU  resorted  thither  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  receive  instruction  from  the  inmates. 

In  these  time*  such  names  as  those  of  St.  Athanasius  and 
Peter  the  Athonite  figured  in  their  annals,  in  no  very  striking 
contrast  with  many  others  of  scarce  inferior  zeal  and  learning. 
The  church  of  Aghia  Libra,  founded  by  Athanasius  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  fourth  century,  was  endowed  richly  a.i>.  905 
by  the  emperor  Nicephorus.  The  gates,  which  probably 
belong  to  that  period,  arc  composed  of  wrought  copper,  and 
display  great  beauty  of  execution.  They  remind  one  of  those 
of  the  church  of  Ravello  near  Amain,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  religious  monumcnU  of  Apulia.  The  portico  is  covered 
with  Turkish  ornaments.  The  general  arrangement  is  that  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  The  altar  is  covered  with 
a  great  deal  of  rich  gilding,  as  also  most  parU  of  the  ceiling, 
which  is  covered  with  carved  and  fretted  work,  and  encaustic 
paintings  in  great  abundance ;  and  the  body  of  the  church 
contains  desks,  pulpiu,  and  other  articles  of  a  similar  nature 
of  great  richness.  The  monks  have  substituted  these  for  tho 
massive  pulpiu  of  the  ancie  nt  Latin  church.  Nearly  all  are 
the  gifts  of  the  Russian  government. 

Tho  Byzantine  school,  which  was  a  school  of  transition  from 
ancient  art,  that  sought  the  beautiful  merely  for  the  form 
iUelf,  to  Christian  art,  which  uses  the  form  only  to  veil  an 
idea,  devoted  itself  from  .the  very  first  to  preparing  for  the 
transformation  which  inevitably  followed  the  adoption  of  this 
new  aim  by  the  cultivators  of  art.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
Hyzantine  artisU  were  successful  in  arriving  at  a  unity  such 
as  has  never  been  attained  by  those  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
from  which  they  are  still  very  far  indeed.  The  Italian 
mosaics,  executed  by  Italian  artiste,  can  alone  give  us  a  right 
idea  of  the  laborious  changes  which  Byzantine  art  underwent 
before  it  assumed  its  definitive  form  from  the  teachings  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  school.  At  a  later  period,  to  preserve 
the  established  forma  from  the  influences  of  lime  or  caprice  or 
fashion,  a  monk  named  Denys  collected  the  acknowledged  and 
established  principles  of  the  school,  and  compiled  them  in  a 
code.  His  manuscript  wa*  distributed  through  the  various 
convents  and  carefully  copied,  and  thenceforward  became  the 
text-book  of  the  painters ;  and  so  powerful  h  is  been  its 
influence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  d  Byzantine 
painting  by  iu  style.  80  cloicly  have  iu  rules  been  attended 
to,  through  a  long  lapse  of  time,  so  iatimite,  ton,  hat  bt-en  the 
connexion  between  Greek  painting  and  the  Greek  worship, 
that  the  former  has  everywhere  followed  in  the  march  of  the 
priests,  and  we  find  it  prevailing  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  in  Russia,  in  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  regions 
bordering  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  Greek  convents  are  numerous. 
The  church,  Aghia  Labra,  contains  the  best  specimens  of 
it  extant.  The  cupnla  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  colossal  figure 
of  Christ,  with  that  air  of  purity  and  dignity  which  the 
painters  of  the  Renaissance  have  adopted.  The  complexion 
is  it rntr. coloured,  as  the  monks  there  express;  one  hand  is 
extended  towards  St.  John,  as  if  in  tlie  act  of  instructing,  and 
the  other  is  laid  on  his  heart.  The  hair  is  fair,  but  the  beard 
is  black,  as  also  the  eyebrows,  which  give  the  half-closed  eyes 
an  air  of  mingled  simplicity,  sweetness,  and  firmness.  Tho 
Byzantine  artists  indicated  the  importance  of  the  personage 
they  painted  by  the  size  of  the  figure.  The  saints  increase  in 
height  as  they  increase  in  holiness,  whilp  Christ  is  taller  than 
them  all  by  the  head  and  shoulders. 

At  the  base  of  the  cupola  stand  a  row  of  archangel*  in 
shining  robts,  holding  huge  sceptres  in  their  hands,  surmounted 
by  images  of  the  Redeemer.  The  brilliant  colours  of  their 
garmcnu  stand  in  dazzling  contrast  to  the  sombre  black  of  the 
ground,  and  in  thc-ir  faces  and  attitudes  there  is  an  air  of  lofty, 
c»ln»  majesty.  Over  their  heads  an  innumerable  mnlli'ude  of 
cherubs  flutter  rouud  Christ  as  11  centre,  and  as  if  typifying 
the  spirits  of  the  blest,  they  seem  to  grow  more  and  more 
ethereal  the  nearer  they  approach  him.  There  is  nothing 
human  in  their  figures  except  the  head.    The  rest  is  com. 
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posed  of  a  great  number  of  wing*,  pointing  in  every  direction, 
and  looking  like  stars  in  the  deep  blue  firmament  of  the  vault 
above ;  while  on  a  golden  ground,  and  on  a  grand  scale,  the 
image  of  Christ  looks  down  from  the  midst  of  them  all,  so 
that  in  whatever  part  of  the  building  the  worshipper  kneels, 
he  seems  to  have  his  eye  upon  him. 

The  pehdentircs  represent  the  four  evangelists  writing  at 
the  dictation  of  an  apostle,  and  the  walls  of  the  rest  of  the 
church  arc  covered  with  subjects  drawn  from  the  Old  or 
New  Testament.    On  the  two  arms  of  the  cross  wc  see  the 


of  the  Latin  chiefs  of  the  Ciusades,  who  fixed  their  abode  in 
Greece  on  their  return  from  the  Hoiy  Land.  His  head-drcis 
is  that  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  his  rube,  us  well  as  his 
crown,  is  sprinkled  with  JUun-de-lit,  and  in  his  hands  he 
holds  a  model  representation  of  the  facade  of  a  church,  pro- 
bably of  one  which  owed  it  existence  to  his  pious  muni- 
ficence ;  in  front  of  him  appears  his  son,  wearing  the  same 
costume. 

Under  the  external  portico  wo  find  figures  of  the  ancient 
nsceti,  or  anchorites,  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  who,  in  imitation 
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saints  of  the  church  militant,  who  Bhook  off  the  dust  of  the 
schools,  and  defended  their  faith  on  the  fields  of  force,  stand- 
ing upright  upon  a  black  ground,  in  an  attitude  of  vigilant 
repose.  The  churches  of  the  other  convents  present  precisely 
the  same  aspect,  though  on  a  more  diminutive  and  less  perfect 
scale,  in  accordance  with  the  Medn- Fenian  laws  of  the 
Byzantine  school,  which  treated  all  subjects  in  the  same 
manner,  with  the  same  figures  in  the  same  attitudes.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  principal  nave,  to  the  left,  appears  a  painting 
with  an  inscription,  now  illegible,  evidently  representing  one 


of  the  fathers  of  the  desert,  lived  in  grottoes  and  cavems  in  the 
mountain  side.  They  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  of  hunger,  and  are  clothed  in  a  simple  and  primitive 
garment  of  leaves,  while  their  beard  descends  almost  to  their 
knees.  Beside  them  an  inscription  informs  us,  "  Such  was 
the  life  of  these  anchorites."  These  ascetics  themselves 
travelled  from  convent  to  convent,  painting  those  vivid  rtprc- 
sentations  of  their  own  unhappy  lives,  and  also  sculptures, 
numerous  little  crucifixes  in  wood,  many  of  which  sre  still 
preserved. 
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The  puintirs  of  the  school  to  wliuh  Albert  Cuyp  belongs 
-were  not  a! ways  fully  appreciated  in  their  day.  They  were 
earnest  and  laborious  men,  -with  the  true  inspiration  of  genius, 
at  a  time  when  arti>tic  talent  was  less  rare  than  at  the  present 
hour.  This  prevented  their  being  as  highly  regarded  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  been,  and  it  thence  followed  that  many 
painting*  which  now  arc  highly  valued,  and  which  fetch  good 
prires,  were  during  the  lifetime  of  the  artist  almost  unsale- 
able.   It  has  been  truly  said,  that  no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his 


own  country,  and  we  have  often  fuund  this  perfectly  true 
with  regard  to  artista  of  the  first  eminence.  Albert  Cuyp, 
one  of  the  beat  of  the  Flemish  school,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  effective  who  took  up  the  example  of  Van 
der  Velde,  though  son  of  a  great  artist,  was  not  in  any  way  as 
warmly  considered  aa  he  should  have  been  by  his  contempo- 
raries. This,  may  perhaps  be  more  fully  understood  when  we 
examine  into  his  character  and  1-fe. 

Albert  Cuyp  was  born  in  the  year  1  &06,  the  tame  year  that 
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gave  birth  to  the  great  Rembrandt.  The  hrst  saw  the  light 
at  Dordrecht,  the  second  at  Leydcn.  These  two  painters  were 
men  of  different  character  and  various  style,  though  one 
would  have  expected  that  they  would  be  necessarily  strongly 
influenced  in  their  genius  and  tone  of  mind  by  the  times  in 
which  they  lived.  It  was  an  era  of  stern  warfare  and  deso- 
lation, of  blood  and  rapine,  and  yet  scarcely  a  trace  of  this 
fatal  tendency  of  the  hour  is  to  be  fuund  in  their  productions. 
They  were,  as  many  students  of  art  have  bctn,  always  in  a 
world  apart,  which  separated  them  from  many  of  the  impulses 
of  the  age  to  which  they  belonged,  and  it  is  pleasing  and 
refreshing  to  turn  from  the  sanguinary  drama  of  civil  and 
religious  wars  to  their  admirable  productions.  It  is  the  quiet 
contrast  offered  to  the  view  of  him  who,  escaping  from  the 
battle-field,  wounded  and  almost  dying,  finds  himself  suddenly 
in  some  sequestered  woody  nook,  where  man  and  horse  find 
w<  lcomc  and  cheering  repose.  Rembrandt  sketches  with  his 
masterly  pencil  the  varied  phases  of  human  life,  and  still 
avoids  all  that  has  reference  to  the  party  quarrels  of  the  day. 
Cuyp  standi  before  us  quiet,  calm,  unobtrusive — a  thoughtful, 
pleasing  man,  who  appears  to  know  nothing  of  the  war  which 
is  raging  around  him— who  is  scarcely  aware  that  Holland  is 
ravaged  by  fire  and  sword,  and  who  allows  his  every  sense  to 
be  captivated  by  the  gentler  muse.  Neither  the  noisy  forum 
nor  the  sectarian  struggle  has  any  charm  for  him.  He  lives 
in  a  world  of  his  own,  and  that  world  is  nature  in  its  most 
picturesque  forms.  He  is  varied  in  his  loves.  Xuw  he 
admires  the  sea,  now  the  land.  Hie  ordinary  landscape  and 
the  perilous  o.ean  have  almost  equal  charms  in  his  eyes  ;  fur 
Ins  pencil  sketches  now  a  quiet  pasture  scene,  with  tame  oxen 
and  sheep,  now  a  dashing  marine  piece,  where  some  tall  ship 
is  bending  'ncalh  the  breeze ;  or  launching  away  again,  brings 
before  us  a  picture  in  some  native  district,  where  the  sun  is 
warming  an  otherwise  cheerless  prospect,  where  shepherds 
wander  with  their  flocks,  where  the  huntsman  rides  merrily, 
where  boatmen  pull  eherrily,  or  where  fishermen  pursue  their 
peaceful  calling  with  true  Dutch  phlegm. 

This  philosophic  calm,  experienced  by  certain  artists  during 
troublous  times,  has  often  been  remarked  upon.  It  has  called 
forth  many  a  recondite  observation,  and  though  a  feeling  not 
easy  to  be  understood  by  the  more  active  mover  in  stirring 
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hour*,  is  yet  a  circum*tance  to  be  much  valued.  And  these 
were  no  common  struggle*.  Holland  was  convulsed  by  the 
disputes  of  its  religious  sects,  who  soon  turned  from  arguments 
to  weapons — from  theology  to  warfare.  Much  blood  was  shed, 
and  all  civilisation,  art,  science,  seemed  threatened  with  utter 
annihilation.  City  armed  against  city,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  town  killed  one  another  in  the  streets  which  gave 
both  birth.  It  was  in  the  days  when  Barnaveldt  perished 
with  his  brother  on  the  scaffold.  Young  Albert  Cuyp  was 
bom  during  these  tragical  hours.  But  as  he  grew  up,  even 
more  terrible  disasters  tormented  Iiis  youth.  The  invasion  of 
Holland  by  Louis  XIV.  -the  terrible  scenes  amid  which 
perished  John  and  Cornelius  de  Witt,  his  countrymen,  his 
fellow- townsmen— were  events  of  his  youthful  hours.  But  so 
elastic  were  the  spirits,  so  singular  was  the  character  of 
Albert,  that  no  evils,  however  great,  no  trials,  however  painful, 
were  able  to  influence  his  mind.  He  seemed  incapable  of 
feeling  sadness.  He  could  not  join  in  the  sanguinary  strug- 
gles of  his  time,  and  appears,  while  others  were  slaying  and 
being  slain,  to  have  spent  his  time  in  admiring  nature,  in 
soling  beneath  the  greenwood  tree,  listening  to  the  murmur 
of  water,  or  seeking  to  entice  the  cunning  trout  from  his 
crystal  retreat.  No  matter  what  opinion  maybe  generally  enter- 
tained as  to  this  seeming  insensibility  on  the  part  of  the  artist 
who  could  isolate  his  mind  from  civil  brawls  and  bloody  wars, 
we  owe  to  this  very  peculiarity  of  character  many  admirable 
paintings,  full  of  grandeur,  many  delicious,  calm,  w.irra  and 
sunny  masterpieces — scenes  which  everywhere  reconcile  us  to 
the  charms  of  existence,  because  they  make  us  love  and  admire 
nature  in  her  purest  works ;  and  yet,  those  who  would  ask 
everything  of  the  same  man,  complain  that  he  did  not  allow 
his  soul  to  be  flred  by  deeds  of  heroism  and  valour,  his  mind 
to  be  developed  by  dark  passions,  in  which  case  he  might  have 
given  us  some  of  those  sombre  and  living  pictures  of  the  hour, 
which  have  immortalised  Ruysdacl  and  the  great  Rembrandt. 

We  have  said  that  Albert  Cuyp  was  born  in  1606.  Some 
say  in  1605  ;  but  this  is  of  little  consequence.  His  death,  too, 
is  involved  in  obscurity.  But  he  was  living  in  1672,  for  we 
havu  his  name  in  a  list  of  burghers.  His  father,  and  his  master 
in  his  noble  art,  was  Jacob  Gerritxoon  Cuyp,  a  man  much 
esteemed,  and  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  school  in  which 
his  son  so  much  excelled.  Jacob  Gerritsoon  shared  the  fate 
of  David  Tcniers.  He  was  surpassed  and  eclipsed  by  his  son. 
Many  masters  of  first-rate  ability  have  thus  been  concealed 
from  posterity.  David  Tcniers  exists  not  for  the  general 
student  of  art,  because  of  his  great  descendant.  The  same 
occurred  to  Paul  Bril,  the  historical  landscape  painter — to 
Simon  der  Vlieger,  cast  into  the  shade  by  William  Van  der 
Vcldc— to  Nicolas  Moyart,  surpassed  by  Berghem.  Arnold 
Houbraken,  in  his  important  work  on  painting,  quietly  re- 
marks, that  Albert  Cuyp  painted  better  than  his  father.  The 
faet  is,  that  though  remaining  attached  to  a  particular  line  of 
subjects,  and  these  subjects  in  which  he  coped  with  Paul 
Potter,  Wouvermans,  Du  Jardin,  and  Ruysdael,  and  so  many 
other  chosen  spirits,  he  was  always  so  distinct,  so  native  in  his 
genius,  as  to  be  ever  distinguished  from  all  his  rivals. 
A  Cuyp  will  rarely  be  mistaken  by  the  most  ordinary  con- 
noisseur for  a  Coxis,  or  a  Van  der  Ncer. 

Nature  was  his  field,  the  inexhaustible  fount  whence  he 
drew  the  warm  impulse  which  influenced  and  guided  his 
genius — nature  in  its  grandest,  in  its  humblest  phases.  He 
never  found  anything  too  great,  anything  too  small  for  his 
keen  observation.  He  combined  the  varied  characteristics  of 
rnont  of  his  contemporaries.  He  equals  all  of  them,  and  is 
sometimes  their  superior.  He  revels  in  the  human  form,  in 
animals,  in  still  nature,  landscapes,  sea-views,  interiors  of 
churches,  winter  scenes,  moonlights,  kitchens,  fish,  cocks  aud 
hens,  and  all  the  appliances  of  humble  agricultural  existence. 
All  these  subjects,  and  many  more,  have  been  vivified  by  Ids 
fertilo  pencil.  His  great  power  consisted  in  his  capability  of 
producing  the  same  thing  a  hundred  times  over  without 
plagiarising  himself.  And  yet  he  does  not  search  for  effect  j  he 
docs  not  find  the  picturesque  In  strange  contrasts  and  rough 
scenes,  in  the  rsgs  of  the  poor,  in  the  tatters  and  hideous 


misery  of  the  beggar,  in  the  angular  projections  of  starved 
cattle,  in  the  manifestation  of  their  bones  in  quaint  style,  nor 
even  in  rare,  though  real,  effects  of  light  and  shadow  at  morn- 
ing and  eventide.  Berghem,  Tivoli,  Wecnix,  and  many  other*, 
had  given  to  the  picturesque  a  novel  and  ingenious  touch  of 
life,  by  seeking  the  irregular,  the  wild,  the  unexpected,  in  all 
things— a  style  which  had  necessarily  many  charms  and  many 
admirers.  Lixards  running  over  an  old  wall,  with  here  a 
lichen  and  there  an  ivy-leaf;  a  rustic  hut  beside  a  time- 
honoured  ruin,  which  gave  the  humble  cot  a  dangerous 
shelter;  some  half-starved  beast,  a  wounded  horse,  hopping 
lazily  along  with  bandaged  leg ;  a  poor  suffering  ass,  eating 
timidly  by  the  wayside,  were  subjects  freely  chosen  by 
Flemish  painters,  and  subjects  which  they  rendered  with  rare 
truthfulness  and  vigour.  They  possessed  the  power  of  making 
attractive,  by  means  of  their  magic  pencils,  most  repulsive 
subjects — even  those  subjects  men  most  anxiously  avoid  in  life 
— the  sickly  animal,  the  beggar  in  rags,  the  wild  desert,  or  a 
road  overgrown  with  thorns  and  briers.  They  created  trea- 
sures out  of  rags.  Albert  Cuyp,  on  the  other  hand,  drew  his 
inspiration  from  a  more  elevated  and  elevating  source,  and, 
seeking  his  ideas  of  the  picturesque  in  objects  opposed  to 
general  theories,  succeeded  in  a  most  marvellous  way.  We 
wish  not  to  elevate  Cuyp  at  the  expense  of  any  of  the  many 
singular  geniuses  of  the  hour ;  but  no  one  ean  study  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  painter  of  Dordrecht  without  being  pleased. 
Abandoning  the  ready  resource  of  rustic  misery,  the  easy  and 
catching  attraction  of  rags  and  destitution,  of  wretched  nooks 
and  unknown  and  unexplored  corners,  he  paints  animals  in 
full  health,  and  the  sun  at  noon-day. 

A  writer  on  the  genius  of  this  painter  quotes  complacently 
a  certain  William  Gilpin,  canon  of  Salisbury,  who  wrote  a 
book  on  the  picturesque  and  beautiful.  He  supports  the  view 
practically  illustrated  by  Berghem,  Du  Jardin,  Ostade,  and 
others.  "  We  admire  in  the  horse,"  be  exclaims,  "  considered 
as  a  reality,  elegance  of  form,  a  fiery  mien,  lightness,  and  a 
soft  skin ;  we  admire  this  animal  also  in  the  same  way  in  a 
painting :  but  as  a  picturesque  subject,  we  prefer  an  old  cart- 
horse, a  cow,  a  goat,  a  donkey.  The  coarse  appearance  and 
rough  skin  are  better  adapted  to  demonstrate  and  elucidate 
the  genius  of  the  pencil.  Richness  of  light  depends  much  on 
contrasts."  It  was  not  in  the  study  of  Cuyp  that  William 
Gilpin  sought  his  inspirations.  His  genius  lies  another  way. 
He  has  much  of  the  feeling  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do  farmer 
in  him,  for  he  loves  well-fed  cattle,  clean  and  well-combed 
horses,  and  broad  daylight  casting  its  golden  lustre  over  the 
plain.  This  is,  in  fine,  his  peculiarity,  and  the  distinguishing 
mark  which  separates  him  from  all  his  rivals,  and  from  every 
member  of  his  school.  Gerard  de  Laircsse  put  forth,  a  cen- 
tury later,  ideas  on  landscape  quite  opposed  to  those  of  the 
worthy  canon  of  Salisbury,  and  these  ideas  Cuyp  was  one  of 
the  first  to  forestall.  He  revel*  in  the  view  of  nature  in  her 
loftiest  mood*,  and  paints  a  meadow  and  a  hill,  a  horse  or 
boat,  as  Claude  Lorraine  did  the  ruins  of  Rome,  the  waterfalls 
of  Tivoli,  the  Bay  of  Naples,— embellishing,  as  it  were,  the 
very  nature  he  sought  to  render  faithfully  and  truly. 

The  rich  variety,  and  the  fecundity  of  Cuyp  lead  us  to  com- 
pare him  often  to  other  masters  whose  style  was  similar.  Like 
Wouvermans,  he  was  fond  of  a  halt  of  hunters,  a  quiet  bit  of 
woodland  sport,  but  he  treated  the  subject  differently.  His 
horses  have  a  marked  difference  from  any  others,  his  nobles 
have  a  manner  of  their  own.  Few  who  have  visited  the  GaUery 
of  tho  Louvre,  in  Paris,  have  failed  to  note  the  two  Cuyp* 
known  as  "The  Going  out  for  a  Ride"  and  "The  Return," 
the  former  of  which  is  engraved  in  the  present  number. 

We  have  often  gaxed  with  pleasure,  during  our  once  daily 
walks  in  that  magnificent  gallery,  at  both,  lire  "  Going  out" 
well  exemplifies  the  genius  of  Cuyp.  A  richly-dressed  lord, 
clothed  in  scarlet,  has  just  vaulted  on  a  mottled  grey  horse, 
while  his  squire  in  green  tunic  stoops  to  hold  the  stirrup. 
The  leading  group,  lit  up  by  a  bright  sun,  is  relieved  against  a 
house  in  deep  shadow,  whence  are  issuing  the  lord  and  one  of 
his  suite.  To  the  right,  the  shadow  of  the  ediflce,  failing  or. 
the  earth,  brings  out  in  warm  colours  the  brilliant  light  which 
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Alls  the  btck  of  the  picture ;  two  shepherds  and  a  flock  of 
sheep  are  brought  within  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  form  a  light 
demi-tint,  a  transition  admirably  contrived  as  a  contrast  tiuih 
to  the  dork  shadows  of  the  foreground  and  the  clearness  of  the 
distant  background.  It  is  an  exquisite  portraiture  of  a  living 
breathing  scene  of  life  in  its  strongest  sense,  of  the  tranquillity 
and  ease  of  the  fortunate,  of  the  heat  and  splendour  of  day. 

The  other,  which  forma  with  it  a  pair,  represents  three  horse- 
men, among  whom  you  recognise  the  lord  by  the  magnificence 
of  his  costume,  the  beauty  of  his  horse,  and  the  haughty  frank, 
ness  of  his  mien.  A  hunter  in  livery  holding  two  dogs  in  leash, 
presents  a  partridge  to  one  of  the  squires,  and  this  little 
event  draws  the  attention  of  the  three  personages.  On  one 
side  a  tuft  of  trees,  mingled  with  brushwood,  brings  forward 
the  cavaliers  ;  while  on  the  other  we  behold  a  vast  landscape 
inundated  by  light,  where  you  see  cattle,  houses  at  the  foot  of 
n  hill,  and  antique  towers,  doubtless  the  manor  towards  which 
the  seignior  and  his  suite  arc  wending  thoir  way.  The  mind 
is  inspired  with  calm  delight  as  it  gazes  on  that  luminous 
scene,  and  then  comes  to  rest  on  the  gallant  mien  of  that  gen- 
tleman in  blue  velvet  garnished  with  gold,  his  hair  floating  on 
his  shoulders,  and  his  head  covered  by  a  kind  of  turban  made 
of  some  white  drapery.    The  play  of  chiaro  is  here 

principally  caused  by  the  diversity  of  local  colours.  The 
marked  tints  of  the  two  horses,  one  chesnut,  the  other  black, 
are  in  contrast  to  the  master's  steed,  whose  white  and  spotless 
skin  is  so  admirably  rendered  as  to  deceive  the  eye.  The 
painter  has  rendered  and  constructed  the  habiliments  of  the 
cavaliers  as  ably  as  the  tones  of  the  horses'  hair,  opposing  the 
dun  velvet  of  the  squires  to  the  dazzling  velvet  of  their  noble 
master.  These  pictures  should  never  be  passed  over  on  a  visit 
to  the  Louvre. 

We  must  not  be  led  to  believe  that  Albert  Cuyp  is  a  painter 
without  faults.  In  some  of  his  best  pictures  we  shall  find 
errors  to  note,  bits  heavily  rendered.  Some  have  criticised 
rather  slightingly  two  dogs  in  "The  Going  out."  They  are 
not  faultless,  but  they  are  very  little  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  Many  of  tho  admirers  of  Cuyp  carry  their  high  sense 
of  hie  genius  so  far  as  to  ascribe  his  little  errors  of  omission  to 
accident,  and  some  attribute  even  these  two  beautiful  master- 
pieces to  Jacques  Gerard  Cuyp,  rather  than  own  the  slight 
fault*  of  an  artist  of  such  power  and  skill  as  Albert.  But 
whatever  the  energy  of  tho  execution  and  the  excellence  of  his 
touch,  often  thick  and  irregular,  sometimes  sharp  and  firm- 
whatever  the  beauty  of  his  colouring,  warm,  rich,  and  har- 
monious—he is  perhaps  more  remarkable  in  the  expression 
of  sentiment  than  even  in  the  execution  of  his  works.  The 
modes  and  fashions  he  pictures  aro  stamped  by  his  individu- 
ality, while  strictly  in  accordance  with  historic  truth;  the 
ideas  which  he  calls  up  wear  the  impress  of  his  personal 
temperament.  The  same  gallant  cavaliers  who  appear  in  the 
hunting  subjects  of  Wouvermans,  elegant,  rude,  and  proud 
mounted  on  prancing  steeds,  ready  at  every  moment  to  rear 
and  leap,  are  viewed  by  Cuyp  in  quite  a  different  light.  They 
too  bear  the  stamp  of  his  peculiar  characteristics.  His  models 
remind  us  of  those  opulent  burghers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  who  led  the  life  of  noble  lords  without  their  eaay  and 
lively  manners,  their  haughty  air,  and  what  can  only  bo 
explained  as  wide-awake  character.  The  cavaliers  of  Wou- 
vermans have  a  firm  air,  and  one  fancies  one  hears  their  coarse 
words ;  armed  for  love  and  war,  they  carry  gorgeous  plumes 
stuck  in  their  broad-brimmed  felt  hata;  they  have  golden 
spurs,  loose  boots,  and  pistols  in  their  holsters.  The  heroes 
of  grave  and  thoughtful  Albert  Cuyp  arc  not  so  petulant ; 
their  physiognomy  is  calm  and  grave,  their  dress  is  rich, 
of  dazzling  staff,  but  without  coquetry;  their  horses  are 
thorough-bred,  solid,  strong,  docile,  and  ready  for  gallop  or 
trot,  but  they  know  nothing  of  rearing  and  kicking — of  taking 
a  bit  in  their  mouths — of  starting  off  at  a  hand-gallop— and 
other  tricks  known  to  chivalric  horses.  Those  who  ride  upon 
them  are  peaceful  men— steady  and  solemn  Protestants,  who 
ride  aide  by  side,  in  solemn  discourse  on  the  affairs  of  the 
state.  The  father  of  a  family,  whom  Tcrburg,  Nelsche,  or 
Metxu  would  show  us  in  tho  interior  of  their  houses,  gently 


laying  down  the  law  to  a  beloved  child,  being  present  at  a 
daughter's  music  leason,  or  presiding  at  a  meal,  we  find 
Albert  Cuyp  delineating  at  the  hoar  when  he  passes  along  on 
horseback,  with  his  servants,  followed  by  his  dogs,  and  look- 
ing on  his  ride  as  a  question  of  health,  an  amusement  at  a 
fixed  hour.  Albert  Cuyp  is  truly  the  Flemish  citizen  painter 
— the  fortunate  and  well-to-do  citizen,  be  it  remembered. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  annalists  and  biographers 
of  the  seventeenth  century  have  been  so  indifferent  as  not  to 
transmit  to  posterity  something  of  tho  life  and  habits  of  the 
great  artist*  of  Holland.  There  is  no  biography  of  Albert 
Cuyp.  The  life  of  an  artist  is  always  replete  with  matter 
worthy  of  remembrance.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  sketches 
of  those  whose  friends  have  recorded  their  sayings  and  doings. 
Was  Cuyp  brought  up  in  luxury  and  ease,  or  waa  his  youth 
passed  in  struggling,  as  so  many  others  have  done,  against 
misery  and  care  ?  Was  he  rich  or  poor  ?  Did  he  ever  take 
wife  or  have  children  ?  Who  were  his  friends  and  protectors » 
We  know  not.  To  not  one  of  theac  questions  can  we  find  an 
answer.  And  yet,  were  but  a  few  of  these  details  known, 
how  much  might  we  not  draw  thence  to  explain  and  under- 
stand his  particular  genius.  His  life  must  have  been  quiet, 
regular,  happy,  of  that  kind  of  happiness  which  gives  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  an  indulgent  and  vigorous  old  age.  We 
are,  however,  ignorant  of  the  precise  date  of  his  death.  It 
appears,  however,  according  to  Immerzeel  of  Amsterdam,  that 
he  was  living  in  1680,  though  the  general  inquiry  of  most 
writer*  has  only  carried  the  evidence  up  to  1672.  We  aro 
able  to  asseverate  from  one  of  his  pictures,  where  he  paints  a 
salmon  fishery,  a  picture  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Hague,  that  he  had  for  patron  a  farmer  of  the  fishery  of 
Dordrecht— a  vague  and  dreamy  kind  of  fact,  which  tells  us 
nothing  of  either  the  protector  or  the  protected.  The  general 
opinion  of  historians  suggests,  and  general  rumours  appear 
here  to  be  pretty  correct,  that  the  life  of  Albert  Cuyp  was 
calm,  honest,  laborious,  and  without  paaaion.  He  must  have 
found,  at  an  early  age,  ample  resources  from  his  mere  talent, 
and  could  have  never  known  the  bitter  luxury  of  want.  Of  a 
calm  temperament,  of  a  gentle,  quiet,  and  firm  character,  he 
doubtless  lived  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  best  men  of 
his  time.  It  appears  even  that  he  was  much  connected  with 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  whom  he  often  painted  and  copied  in  his 
hunting  subjects,  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  him  a  pure 
Calvinist.  An  elder  of  the  reformed  church,  he  no  doubt 
practised  with  regularity,  and  without  ostentation,  his  religious 
duties,  as  they  were  then  understood.  To  judge  him,  in  a 
word,  from  those  histories  of  themselves  which  painters  some- 
times trace  a*  clearly  in  their  pictures  as  writers  do  in  their 
books,  Cuyp  was  a  simple  man,  regular  in  his  habits,  and 
respected  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  It  has  been  truly 
said,  that  the  tranquillity  of  his  landscapes,  plunged  in 
indescribable  ether,  proves  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  and  that 
the  choice  of  his  subject*  demonstrates  tho  simplicity  of  his 

We  are  informed  by  Lebrun,  that  tho  English  were  the  first 
who  appreciated  at  their1  true  value  the  pictures  of  Cuyp. 
We  are  told  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  that  Cuyp's  works  were 
not  valued  highly  until  after  his  death.  We  are  assured  by 
another  authority  (Smith),  that  at  the  principal  picture  sales 
in  Holland  to  the  year  1760,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  of 
Cuyp's  works  being  sold  for  so  much  a*  £3  sterling  (thirty 
florins).  This  statement  is  not  corroborated  by  the  Kunatler 
Lexicon  of  Nayler.  According  to  Smith,  a  gradual  advance 
in  the  value  of  Cuyp's  pictures  took  place  soon  after  the 
period  just  named,  owing  to  the  high  reputation  they  had 
obtained  among  English  and  French  dealers.  In  1786,  at  the 
sale  of  the  collection  of  M.  Von  der  Linden  von  8lingelardt, 
Cuyp's  pictures  obtained  prices,  in  some  cases,  commensurate 
with  their  merits,  but  which  subsequently  have  been  increased 
fourfold.  In  1774,  Walpole  writes  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  and 
states,  that  at  a  sale  of  Sir  George  Colbrooke's  pictures,  one 
by  Cuyp  (a  view  of  Nimeguen),  which  had  cost  its  possessor 
only  seventy  guineas,  was  readily  disposed  of  fur  £290.  Lebrun 
says,  "  The  French  were  a  long  time  before  they  appreciated 
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the  works  of  Cuyp,  and  yet  I  have  been  present  at  Hale*  in 
England  when  they  have  fetched  three  and  four  hundred  loui*. 
This  great  painter  has  treated  every  style  with  equal  success, 
and  has  indeed  been  so  perfect  in  all,  that  we  know  not  which 
to  select  as  his  best.  Portraits,  animals,  fruits— nothing  was 
foreign  to  his  genius.  .  .  .  The  sun  warms  his  productions." 

One  of  these  facetious  French  critics,  who  follows  in  the 
beaten  track  of  prejudice,  and  who  is  possessed  by  a  belief 
that  the  unfortunate  people  of  these  isles  never  see  the  sun, 
that  we  live  in  the  midst  of  a  fog,  which  everlastingly  con- 
ceals from  us  the  real  character  of  that  luminary — who  believes, 
with  most  Frenchmen,  that  sales  of  wives  in  market-places  are 
legal  transfers  in  England,  that  we  have  no  real  green  fields, 
and  are,  in  fine,  a  nation  of  purblind  shopkeepers,  of  course 
thoroughly  comprehends  our  love  of  Cuyp,  and  why  we  should 
have  been  the  first  people  to  acknowledge  his  merits.  Albert 
Cuyp  did  indeed  introduce  the  sun  and  all  its  glowing  images 
and  radiance  with  singular  power  in  his  pictures.  But  many 
artists  have  done  the  same,  and  this  by  no  means  explains  our 


him  ensue  from  a  kind  of  rabid  fire-worship  on  the  part  of 
unfortunate  islanders,  who  can  never  see  the  sun  save  ■  in 
pictures. 

The  "  View  of  the  Maes  "  (p.  188)  is  the  subject  which  ex- 
cites the  admiration  of  the  English  critic  above  alluded  to.  It  is 
truly  a  lovely  scene,  happily  arranged  with  a  transparent  back- 
ground and  a  vast  perspective.  The  trees  which  overhang  the 
borders  of  the  river  arc  not  gnarled  and  strange  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  rise  majestically  and  wave  beneath  the  breexe  as  if 
saluting  in  chivalrous  manner  the  river  that  bathes  their  stems. 
The  sky  is  delicate,  brilliant,  warm ;  water  refreshes  the  eye, 
and  distant  hills  make  up  a  pleasing  and  effective  background. 
Cuyp  has  placed  in  this  picture  everything  which  we  love  to 
find  in  a  landscape.  There  is  a  martial  cavalier,  a  rustic  and 
simple  herdsman  without  coarseness,  watching  cows  of  dun 
and  spotted  colour,  a  superb  bull,  and  some  sheep  ;  and  then 
some  splendid  oaks  of  a  grandeur  suited  to  heroic  landscapes, 
and  a  fine  river  where  float  a  cloud  of  ducks,  upon  which 
a  hunter  is  about  to  fire.    The  whole  is  coloured  by  a  rich  tun. 


calling  him  the  Claude  I<orraine  of  Holland.  This  name  was 
given  him  in  Boydell's  Collection,  and  the  writer  of  the  sketch 
in  that  work  rates  him  quite  as  high  as  Claude  for  his  colour- 
ing—a merit  the  greater  that  the  Dutch  painter  never  left  his 
native  land,  and  could  never,  therefore,  have  urn  any  of  the 
warm  landscapes  of  the  sunny  south.  But  the  admiration  of 
English  timrwisieura  has  not  been  excited  in  favour  of  Cuyp 
because  he  brings  us  in  communication  with  the  sun,  which  is 
to  be  gazed  on  here  about  as  often  as  in  most  parts  of  France. 
What  has  taken  the  fancy  of  our  fellow-countrymen  has  been 
his  admirable  representations  of  cattle,  his  water-pieces,  and, 
above  all,  hi*  study  to  paint  well-fed  animals,  fat  oxen,  clean- 
limbed horses,  and  many  other  things  which  are  in  accordance 
with  our  tastes  as  a  highly  agricultural  people.  Such  criticism 
as  that  we  allude  to  is  puerile  ;  and  there  is  no  subject  which 
should  bo  more  cosmopolitan,  and  less  affected  by  national 
prejudice,  than  art-criticism.  When  the  reasons  for  our 
admiration  of  Albert  Cuyp  are  so  obvious,  it  is  childish  to 
seek,  for  the  sake  of  smartness,  to  make  an  appreciation  of 


at  an  hour  when  the  day  is  about  to  give  way  to  night — a 
magnificent,  imposing,  and  calm  effect,  full  of  rich  poetry.  There 
is  a  minute  description  by  the  English  critic  in  Boydell,  who 
has  examined  most  carefully  every  tint,  as  if  he  hoped  to  leave 
such  a  description  that  by  the  aid  of  it  and  the  engraving  the 
painting  might  be  recreated  if  lost.  "  The  principal  figure," 
he  says,  "  is  on  horseback  in  a  jacket  of  golden  yellow,  the 
sleeve  of  which  is  white ;  his  cloak  is  of  pale  purple  with  a 
blue  tinge ;  the  man  near  him  is  dressed  in  black.  When 
painting  the  human  figure,  Cuyp  conceives  very  inelegant  and 
short  proportions.  The  ono  further  off,  and  who  carries  a 
stick  on  his  shoulder,  is  dressed  in  ruddy  violet  drapery.  The 
reclining  bull  is  black,  and  the  cow  behind  is  white.  The 
other  cows  are  variously  marked  with  fawn  and  cream  spots. 
Amid  the  distant  gr.  •up  there  is  a  woman  wearing  a  sky-blue 
drapery,  with  white  sleeves,  and  the  boy  is  dressed  in  brown 
suit  inclined  to  red.  The  hunter  aiming  at  the  ducks  has  a 
yellow  doublet  with  red  sleeves,  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  tree*  tint*  with  a  green  reflection." 
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When  one  ha*  examined  the  oxen  and  cow*  of  Potter, 
Berghem,  Van  der  Velde,  Kenel,  Du  Jardin,  and  the  sheep  of 
Van  der  Does,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  any  other  mode  of 
comprehending  pasturage  and  cattle.  We  wonder  almost  how 
they  can  be  delineated  otherwise.  And  yet  Albert  Cuyp,  who 
was  the  first  master  in  this  style,  diacovered  a  simple  and  new 
mode  of  viewing  animal  creation,  a  munner  which  is  peculiar 
to  no  one  else,  Rembrandt  excepted.  Tower,  majesty,  calm 
force,  were  characteristics  discovered  by  Albert  Cuyp  in  the 
brutes  of  the  field,  because  he  enveloped  them  with  the  mantle 
of  his  genius.  lit-  takes  cure  always  to  present  them  in  a  way 
which  shows  off  their  best  features,  their  most  fully  developed 
and  rounded  forms.  There  is  something  in  his  animals  of  the 
terrible  genius  which  Poussin  gives  to  his  heroes.  Their 
aspect  is  frowning  and  grand.  The  horses  are  lofty  and 
proudly  erect.  Their  thick  and  bushy  tails  sweep  round  their 
hind  leg».    They  seem  to  be  full  of  life,  energy,  and  li-alth. 


As  usual,  the  warm  glow  of  sunshine  adorns  the  landscape  in  a 
peculiar  way. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  French  amateurs  and 
connohtfHri,  who  profess  to  be  very  quick  in  finding  out  the 
merits  of  genius,  should  have  remained  so  long  blind  to  his 
talents,  when  men  so  very  inferior  to  Albert  Cuyp  have 
acquired  such  rapid  renown.  The  English  nation  showed 
better  taste,  and,  indeed,  it  is  our  belief  that  nowhere  has  art 
ever  been  appreciated  so  highly  as  in  this  country.  Our 
private  galleries  alone  are  miracles  of  richness  and  beauty. 
But  in  France  sixty  years  ago  Cuyp  was  unknown.  His 
name  is  found  in  no  catalogue.  Those  of  the  sales  of  Gersaint 
and  Pierre  Bcmy  are  silent  with  rrgard  to  his  existence.  The 
gallery  of  the  Duke  de  Choiaeul,  and  the  cabinet  Poullain, 
possessed  one  or  tw  >  of  this  master  ;  but,  despite  the  renown 
Cuyp  had  acquired  on  our  side  of  the  channtl,  they  were 
unnoticed  by  amitcurs.    The  nineteenth  ccaUry  came  ere 


His  herds  and  flocks  are  ever  floating  in  a  misty  nnd  warm 
light,  which  harmonises  with  the  general  details  of  the  paint- 
ing,  and  which  conceals  every  angularity,  leaving  the  eye  only 
the  power  to  examine  the  general  outline.  "  His  reclining 
bulls,"  says  Thore\  "  are  magnificent  brutes,  with  their 
marked  spines,  and  their  long  noses,  and  their  expansive 
nostrils." 

Hh  painting  of  "Cattle  drinking  at  a  River  sido  "  fully 
illustrates  this.  In  this  picture,  of  which  the  engraving  is 
giTen  (p.  189),  the  sturdy,  fat,  and  large-tized  cows,  the 
picturesque  shepherd,  the  quiet  sage-looking  dog,  with  the 
distant  effect  of  a  amaU  vessel,  of  other  cattle,  a  village  spire, 
scattered  houses,  hills,  and  a  rich,  worm  sky,  make  up  in  the 
painting  one  of  Cuyp'a  most  effective  productions.  The  cows 
are  admirably  grouped.  Every  one  is  in  the  very  position* 
in  which  you  would  fancy  it  would  stand.  It  is  an  interesting 
engraving,  as  fully  exemplifying  the  style  of  Albert  Cuyp. 


the  painter  ot  Dordrecht  acquired  due  celebrity  in  France 
after  his  pictures  had  been  turned  about  from  one  in- 
different purchaser  tn  another.  We  fully  understand,  how- 
ever, why  Cuyp  came  to  be  more  r.adily  apprcc'atcd  by  the 
Dutch  and  English,  wilho.it  accepting  the  salve  which 
French  art-critics  find  for  themselves  our  anxious  desire  to 
sec  the  sea,  even  on  canvas.  His  water- pirns,  boats,  rivers, 
canals,  were  more  readily  understood  by  naval  nations  than 
by  a  purely  military  nation,  like  the  French.  Both  we 
and  the  Hollanders  have  always  admired  everything  of  mark 
connected  with  our  favourite  element.  The  same  reason 
accounts  for  the  popularity  of  Bachuyscn  and  William  Van 
der  Veldc. 

A  painter  who  could  introduce  so  much  air,  light,  and 
depth  into  his  pictures,  could  not  but  excel  in  marine  pieces. 
Those  of  Cuyp  arc  like  his  landscapes  -  they  are  vivid,  power- 
ful, and  true.   They  transport  you  bodily  to  the  ports  and 
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seas  of  Holland,  while  the  execution  ii  majestic,  positive, 
exact.  One  of  his  moat  justly  celebrated  works  in  this  style, 
is  that  which  represent*  the  *'  Canal  of  Dort,"  full  of  vessels. 
They  are  arranged  in  line,  their  prows  towards  the  centre  of 
the  picture.  They  have  something  of  the  aspect  of  a  regi- 
ment in  battle  array.  In  fact,  we  notice  a  boat  with  three 
trumpeters,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  hii  suite,  who  are  about 
to  pass  the  fleet  in  review.  The  effect  is  admirable.  We 
look  across  them,  one  after  another,  until  the  last  is  lost  in  the 
mist  which  the  sun  has  not  as  yet  dissipated.  It  would  be 
but  repetition  to  speak  of  the  fresh  morning  light  falling  on 
the  scene,  of  the  transparent  air,  of  the  extraordinary  per- 
spective. Gazing  at  the  picture  from  a  distance,  we  are 
struck  by  the  effect  produced  by  the  shadows  of  the  vesaels 
in  the  limpid  water.  Looking  nearer,  wc  arc  still  more 
surprised  at  the  dashing  and  masterly  styje  in  which  the 
whole  is  executed.  The  boldness  and  decision  of  his  pencil 
strikes  us  here,  as  well  as  everywhere  els?.  No  painter. 
Van  der  Velde  excepted,  ever  h*s  been  able  to  give  an  equally 
just  and  life-like  representation  of  Dutch  naval  character- 
istics.   Mr.  Edward  8olly  refused  £3,000  for  this  picture. 

There  is  a  good  marine  view  in  the  Louvre  by  Cuyp.  The 
pacific  Dutchman  has  here  departed  from  his  usual  calm  cha- 
racter, and  given  us  a  tempest.  The  sky  is  overloaded  with 
clouds;  a  thunder-bolt  hss  just  fallen  ;  and  across  the  whole 
canvas  the  lurid  glare  of  the  lightning  is  cast,  while  the  dark 
form  of  a  small  boat  stands  out  in  strong  relief  struggling 
with  the  fury  of  the  waves.  Some  critics  have  thought  thia 
production  too  poetical  and  too  weak  to  be  the  work  of  Cuyp. 
It  is,  however,  generally  believed  to  be  his ;  while,  being  a 
departure  from  his  usual  quiet  illustrations  of  nature,  it  is 
certainly  somewhat  distinct  in  character. 

Painters  are  like  lovers:  the  lover  always  believes  the 
beloved  one  beautiful.  True  painters  see  beauty  in  every 
phase  of  nature.  Albert  Cuyp  found  loveliness  everywhere. 
Wandering  on  the  banks  of  his  favourite  Maes,  he  found 
admirable  landscapes  where  hundreds  of  others  would  have 
seen  nothing  worth  painting.  He  has  reproduced  this  subject 
under  every  variety  of  aspect.  Fishermen's  barks,  ships  of 
various  size— some  at  anchor,  some  under  sail -became,  be- 
neath the  power  of  his  pencil,  delicious  pictures.  He  adds 
but  a  ray  of  the  sun,  showing  tho  fleet  of  boats,  perhaps,  in  bold 
relief,  playing  amid  the  ropes,  and  pullics,  and  masts,  refracted 
from  the  deep  waters  of  the  river,  giving  marked  outline  to 
the  faces  of  some  of  the  crew,  and  shining  on  the  oars  of  the 
boatmen  and  the  pearly  drops  of  water  that  fall  therefrom. 
Such  pictures  started  complete  from  his  mind.  We  must  not, 
however,  forget  the  Steeple  of  Dort,  of  which  the  painter 
contrives  to  make  a  kind  of  pivot  for  all  his  little  water- pieces. 
One  of  the  best  of  these  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  ITolford, 
of  London.  Albert  Cuyp  is  almost  unique  amongst  the 
Flemish  school  in  this  style.  His  popular  rival,  Van  Goyen, 
is  too  monotonous  and  superficial.  It  required  the  varied 
genius  of  Cuyp  to  produce  such  pictures,  as  he  generally  intro- 
duces a  little  of  everything  in  which  he  excelled.  Horses 
crossing  a  river  in  a  ferry-boat;  picturesque  cottages  sur- 
rounded by  foliage,  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  canal,  and 
inhabited  by  Dutchmen  with  painted  hate ;  figures  of  sailors 
descending  the  Macs ;  boatmen  hauling  along  timber-rafts 
to  Flcssinguen ;  or  a  barge  full  of  travellers,  and  drawn  by  a 
horse.  This  barge  is  what  is  called  in-  Holland  TreehUchuyt, 
a  light  boat  with  one  mast,  and  in  which  travellers  are  con- 
veyed for  one  halfpenny  a  mile.  Those  who  love  quiet  can 
hire  for  a  trifle,  in  addition,  a  little  separate  room,  called  the 
"  Hoof :"  it  is  at  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  has  two  windows 
on  each  side.  The  hiring  of  this  room  affords  a  lively 
illustration  of  the  extreme  formality  of  Dutchmen  even  in 
their  most  trivial  transactions.  For  the  few  halfpence  that 
this  luxury  costs,  the  traveller  has  to  «ive  a  printed  receipt  to 
an  agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  at  the  entrance  of  each 
town  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  accounts  of  the 
Trerhitc/iuyl. 

This  silent  mode  of  travelling  by  water,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  these  northern  Venices,  could  not  escape  the  keen 


eye  of  Albert  Cuyp,  who  observed  everything,  and  who  loved 
Holland  with  all  the  enthusiastic  love  of  a  painter.  The  same 
man  who  so  successfully  treated  midday  scenes,  when  the  sun 
shed  its  beams  on  fields  and  meadows,  on  water  and  on  tret-», 
was  equally  successful  when  he  undertook  to  paint  the 
interiors  of  churches  in  the  style  of  Emanuel  de  Witte  or  of 
Nikkelen,  or  moonlight  scenes  in  the  style  of  Artus  van  der 
Necr.  Ho  was,  indeed,  their  master,  having  indicated  to 
them  their  peculiar  styles.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  on  canvas  that  solemnity  which  we  feci 
in  the  interior  of  a  cathedral,  when  from  some  gloomy  chapel 
we  behold  the  light  fall  from  the  lofty  windows  of  the  nave, 
pi'.ding  the  rich  and  elaborate  carving,  and  playing  fitfully 
upon  the  teaselatcd  pavement.  Even  in  historical  subjects — 
such  as  the  "Baptism  of  the  Eunuch" — Albert  Cuyp  dis- 
played equal  ability.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact,  to  mention  any 
style  in  which  he  did  not  excel.  Our  readers  axe  aware  that 
many  Flemish  painters  obtained  celebrity  by  devoting  their 
talents  to  illustrating  the  poultry-yard.  Here,  too,  Albert 
Cuyp  preceded  McEchior  Hondckootcr,  in  depicting  the  heroic 
combats  of  the  cockpit.  In  the  collection  of  Dr.  Lcroy 
d'Btiolles,  there  is  a  cock-fight  by  Cuyp,  which  is  admirably 
rendered.  The  action  is  animated  and  energetic.  One  of  the 
combatants  hns  thrown  his  adversary,  his*  outspread  wings 
supporting  him ;  he  digs  his  talons  into  the  breast  of  the 
vanquished,  and  tears  with  his  beak  his  bleeding  crest.  The 
defeated  bird  has  thrown  his  wings  hack,  and  is  thus  trying 
to  raise  himself.  His  desperate  struggles  arc  expressed  with 
painful  truth.  In  the  background,  to  the  left,  is  a  fowl 
looking  on,  half  in  terror,  half  in  admiration,  at  the  combat  of 
which  she  has  been  the  innocent  cause.  Many  French  critics 
have  compared  this  picture  to  a  fable  of  I<a  Fontaine,  and 
several  modern  French  painters  have  imitated  his  style.  This 
is  perhaps  the  least  meritorious  of  all  Cuyp's  pictures,  and 
was  produced  probably  at  an  early  period  of  his  career.  He 
has  left,  however,  many  admirable  paintings  of  the  poultry- 
yard.  A  hen-house,  which  was  sold  amongst  the  other  pictures 
of  the  gallery  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  is  said  to  be  worthy  of  his 
best  days.  M.  George  speaks  of  it  as  combining  keen  obser- 
vation with  the  highest  powers  of  genius.  If  Cuyp's  works 
were  placed  in  chronological  order,  wc  should  find,  wc  believe, 
that  those  great  landscapes  in  which  animals  appear  only  as 
the  accessories,  belong  to  that  period  of  his  life  when  he  had 
nothing  to  leam— when  his  genius  had  become  fully  developed. 
In  those  pictures  which  bear  the  stamp  of  early  years,  we  find 
animals  occupying  a  prominent  position,  and  the  details  of 
scenery  and  human  figures  arc  subordinately  treated.  This 
will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  that  strange  production  some- 
what resembling  the  "  Paradise"  of  John  Breughel,  where  we 
behold  Orpheus  seated  under  a  tree,  and  taming  the  animal 
creation  by  the  music  of  hi*  violin.  As  Cuyp  had  to  represent 
tigers,  elephants,  and  leopards— creatures  with  which  he  was 
less  acquainted  than  with  domestic  animals— the  worthy  Bata- 
vian  has  exhibited  considerable  ingenuity  in  getting  over  the 
difficulty.  Near  the  divine  musician  is  represented  a  cow, 
a  horse,  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  some  hares,  and  in  the  distant  back- 
ground arc  placed  those  ferocious  beasts  with  whose  forms  he 
was  less  familiar.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Albert  Cuyp  rather 
destroys  the  effect  of  the  marvellous  music  of  Orpheus  by  this 
arrangement,  there  being  no  great  merit  in  taming  the  tran- 
quil animals  which  inhabit  our  stables  and  our  form-yards. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  even  for  genius  to  think  of  everything. 
This  picture  is  in  the  possession  of  tho  Marquis  of  Bute.  The 
"  Pasturage  on  the  Banks  of  the  Maes,"  an  engraving  of  which 
we  present  (p.  184),  affords  a  remarkable  contrast  to  this  my- 
thological creation.  Here  the  genius  of  Cuyp  had  a  congenial 
field  in  which  to  exercise  its  powers.  He  drew  his  inspiration 
from  a  home  source.  The  principal  group  is  composed  of  cattle 
—as  in  so  many  of  his  other  works—some  reclining  lazily  upon 
the  ground,  others  clustering  round  a  tree,  as  if  for  shelter 
from  the  sun.  They  are  larger  than  Cuyp  usually  paints 
them,  and  are  drawn  with  a  care,  a  precision,  and  a  power 
which  is  increased  by  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  tone.  In 
the  foreground  arc  plants,  grass,  and  shrubs,  rendered  with 
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that  fidelity  to  nature  which  ii  one  of  the  principal  ihorac- 
tcrintics  of  this  artist.  The  grass  it  thick,  silky,  fresh  and 
inviting — such  a  grass  as  that  which  poet*  have  sang  so  much 
of.  The  whole  scene  is  flooded  with  light  A  saffron -coloured 
vapour  tint*,  towards  the  horizon,  the  water,  the  tree*,  the 
plants,  and  the  distant  houses  that  cluster  round  the  church. 
The  clearness  of  the  air  surpasses  belief.  The  background  is 
rilled  up  by  an  eminence,  on  which  are  shepherds  and  their 
Hocks,  while  across  the  river  are  house*,  windmills,  and 
steeples.  One  of  the  most  pleating  features  of  this  picture  is 
that  which  fills  the  right  corner.  A  shepherd,  his  faithful 
dog  by  his  side,  is  playing  upon  a  pipe,  and  two  children  are 
listening  to  him  with  intense  earnestness.  The  whole  picture 
is  redolent  of  the  richly  fertile  land  watered  by  the  Maes — 
all  is  abundance,  wealth,  happiness.  The  sun  is  warm  and 
bright ;  the  well-fed  cattle  scarcely  touch  the  rich  pasture  at 
their  feet ;  the  water  is  cool  and  pleasant  to  gaze  on ;  while 
the  shephetd — -confident,  happy,  sure  of  to-morrow — amuses 
himself  in  a  quiet  and  rustic  way.  One  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  painter  who  conceived  and  executed  this  work  of  art  must 
have  been  a  happy  man.  The  calm  serenity  of  his  mind  is 
reflected  everywhere.  Cuyp  would  have  been  no  hero  for  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Painters."  The  quiet,  calm,  un- 
mysterious  man  who  painted  this  picture  could  scarcely  have 
experienced  the  fierce  torments  of  Huysdael— torments  which 
upcak  in  many  of  his  paintings— nor  the  fantastic  visions  of 
Rembrandt,  nor  the  wild  eccentricities  of  Everdingen. 

There  are  two  other  pictures,  of  which  we  give  engravings, 
that  are  worthy  of  the  genius  of  any  master  of  the  Flemish 
school.  "The  View  of  Dordrecht"  (p.  180),  contains  some 
effect*  of  light  and  shade  truly  remarkable.  The  boats  at  their 
moorings,  the  water,  the  quaint  houses,  and  the  old  church, 
have  about  them  that  peculiar  picturesqueness  which  belongs 
to  Holland.  The  horse  and  horseman  delineated  in  the  scene 
called  "The Camp"  (p.  181),  which  is  generally  called  "The 
Trooper,"  exhibits  the  genius  of  Cuyp  in  its  best  light.  The 
horse  is  admirably  rendered.  It  is  a  dapple- gray  charger ;  his 
master,  a  citizen  soldier,  is  just  arranging  the  harness  about 
his  head,  and  adding  a  blue  ribbon.  The  dress  of  tho  soldier — 
his  bold  manly  bearing  -the  minutia-  of  the  accoutrements — 
all  are  portrayed  with  tho  customary  fidelity.  The  buff  jerkin, 
cuirass,  and  large  hat,  are  exceedingly  characteristic,  while 
the  scene  itself  is  rendered  eminently  picturesque  by  the 
introduction  in  the  background  of  an  eminence,  at  tho  foot  of 
which  are  tents,  and  soldiers  mounted  and  on  foot.  Cuyp's 
usual  love  of  the  animal  creation  is  exhibited  by  the  introduc- 
tion, in  a  prominent  position,  of  an  excellently-painted  dog. 
A  horseman  coming  across  tho  hill,  is  a  picturesque  accessory. 
This  picture,  which  is  3  feet  10  by  4  feet  10{,  is  in  tho  pos- 
session of  Her  Majesty. 

"  When  Albert  Cuyp  died"— and  the  exact  year  of  his  death 
is  not  known—"  there  was  found,"  says  Arnold  Houbraken, 
"  not  one  model,  not  one  painting  of  any  master  in  his  house." 
He  never  studied  but  from  nature  herself.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  arose  from  his  disinclination  to  spend  money 
in  purchasing  the  masterpieces  of  others.  Nothing  can  be 
more  puerile  than  to  attribute  the  voluntary  ignorance  of  Cuyp 
to  avarice.  If  he  did  not  study  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
or  contemporaries,  it  was  because  he  needed  not  to  do  so. 
Nature  spoke  to  him  in  more  eloquent  language  than  anything 
he  could  find  depicted  upon  canvas.  The  man  of  genius  con- 
centrates all  his  faculties  on  the  one  great  object  of  his  life. 
Everything  that  interferes  with  the  accomplishment  of  his 
views  must  inevitably  be  cast  aside.  We  often  find  that  even 
those  passions  and  eccentricities  which  would  appear  to  mili- 
tate most  powerfully  against  success,  which  appear  even 
calculated  to  degrade  the  artist,  and  to  remove  him  from  his 
high  pedestal,  frequently  become  the  means  which  fatally 
impel  him  onwards.  If  Cuyp  was  possessed  by  the  good  old 
gentlemanly  vice  of  avarice,  and  thus  was  led  to  be  indifferent 
with  regard  to  the  productions  of  his  rivals ;  if  he  thus  escaped 
from  the  current  infatuation  relative  to  engravings  of  the  old 
masters,  we  may  predicate,  that  to  this  cause  do  wc  owe  his 
originality.   Happy  Cuyp !  guilty  of  this  one  weakness,  it 


kept  him  from  being  a  mere  imitator ;  it  compelled  him  to 
drink  at  the  true  source  of  inspiration  ;  and  it  gave  him  that 
characteristic  physiognomy  which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
the  Flemish  school,  which  he  surpasses  both  in  simplicity  and 
grandeur ;  while  the  ease,  the  boldness,  and  the  finish  of  his 
execution,  defies  all  imitation. 

The  lovely  plains  and  hills  of  Italy,  where  the  outline  of  all 
objects  is  cast  in  bold  relief  against  a  pure  sky,  bordered  by  a 
cloudless  horizon,  have  inspired  the  genius  of  the  Italian, 
French,  and  even  English  schools.  Tho  French  have  carried 
this  to  excess,  and  given  us  little  else  than  historical  land- 
scape, tho  scene  laid  in  Italy.  French  landscape  painting, 
like  French  tragedy,  is  stilted  and  overdone.  Painters,  like 
the  rhymers  of  modern  French  tragic  drama,  "arranged 
nature ,"  to  use  one  of  their  own  phrases.  They  painted  so  as 
to  elevate  that  which  God  had  not  made  sufficiently  divine  for 
them.  They  turned  hills  into  mountains,  and  mountains  into 
hills ;  they  altered  trees,  and  gave  them  picturesqueness,  and 
thrust  in,  on  all  occasions,  Roman  ruins  and  broken  Greek 
columns.  Poussin  conquered  the  difficulties  of  this  factitious 
style ;  even  when  tho  scene  was  artificial,  his  genius  mastered 
the  incongruous  elements  he  had  to  deal  with.  He  struck  his 
contemporaries  dumb  with  astonishment ;  but  his  imitators 
and  disciples— Guasprc,  Franc isque  Milet,  l.ocatelli,  Orizenti, 
Van  Huysum— could  not  succeed  in  disguising  the  defect*  of 
their  style,  a*  adorned  by  the  genius  of  such  a  man  as  Poussin. 
In  these  imitators,  the  fault*  and  errors  outweighed  whatever 
little  talent  they  possessed.  Their  pictures,  in  as  far  as  thev 
were  imitations  of  Poussin,  are  something  like  those  stoic 
definitions  of  virtue  which  elevate  man  to  something  like  the 
character  of  a  demi-god.  Their  pictures  are  so  replete  with 
conventional  majesty,  and  solid  nobility  of  style,  that  we 
search  in  vain  for  nature  and  its  puio  and  sweet  emotions. 
This  wui  not  the  case  with  old  Albert  Cuyp.  He  loved,  it  is 
true,  tall  trees  rising  majestically  towards  the  sky,  the 
rippling  waves  of  rivers;  but  he  was  too  much  of  a  real 
student  not  to  be  aware  that  all  this  needed  no  imagining, 
also,  that  nature  had  no  need  of  being  corrected  and  improved 
in  the  closet.  He  knew  that  the  difficulty  was  to  come  up  to 
nature.  All  those  beauties  which  certain  painters  aimed  at 
inventing,  he  knew  to  exist  already  in  creation,  needing  but 
eye*  to  see  them,  and  a  heart  to  feel  them.  He  bore  within 
himself  the  sentiment  of  grandeur,  and  everywhere  he  natu- 
rally invested  what  he  saw  with  elevated  ideality. 

Albert  had  so  strong  a  dislike  to  deep  shadows,  to  cloudy 
skies,  to  the  aspect  of  a  country  veiled  by  melancholy  and  gloom, 
that  even  when  depicting  his  favourite  winter  scenes— rivers 
clothed  in  ice,  effects  of  snow  whitening  the  roof  of  huts,  and 
hanging  heavily  on  the  boughs  of  the  naked  trees — he  must 
chase  away  the  fog,  scatter  the  clouds,  and  show  the  cold  but 
pleasing  rays  of  a  winter's  sun  upon  the  landscape.  There  is 
one  beautiful  piece  of  this  kind  engraved  by  Fittler,  represent- 
ing "  Fishing  beneath  the  lee."  This  picture  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  co»t  originally  1,200 
guineas. 

It  is  a  view  on  the  river  Maes  during  a  severe  frost.  On 
the  foreground  and  left  are  sixteen  fishermen,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  busy  with  nets  and  long  poles,  fishing  under  the 
ice,  while  others  are  putting  the  fish  into  tubs.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  a  market  woman  seated  in  a  sledge,  drawn  by 
two  horses.  Several  persons  skating  and  otherwise  engaged, 
are  distributed  over  the  river.  A  tent  and  the  tower  of  a 
church  are  seen  in  the  distance,  and  a  few  leafless  trees  and  a 
windmill  give  interest  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  con- 
summate skill  of  the  painter  has  given  to  this  bold  and  dreary 
scene  an  aspect  the  most  agreeable  and  inviting,  by  the  cheer- 
ing presence  of  the  sun,  whose  warmth  appears  to  soften  the 
sharp  frigidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  diffuse  a  sparkling 
brilliancy  upon  every  present  object,  lighting  up  the  whole 
scene  to  dazzling  brightness.  Groups  of  fishermen,  whose 
countenances  and  gestures  indicate  health  and  vigour,  aid 
materially  the  magical  effect,  which  is  perfected  to  illusion  by 
the  delightful  truth  of  the  gradations  and  purity  of  colour. 
But  Cuyp  never  tried  to  represent  that  heavy  and  gray  sky 
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which  hang*  upon  the  earth  like  the  marble  covering  of  a 
tomb.  It  is  really  remarkable  to  notice  how  this  painter  ha* 
succeeded  in  painting  winter*  without  coldness,  and  moon- 
lights without  sadness. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  old  print-shop*  eight  mgravings 
by  Albert  Cuyp.  It  has  been  objected  that  aa  Adam  Bartsch, 
Iluber,  and  Rost,  the  Catalogue  of  llrandis,  that  of  Winkilcr, 


wi-.h  a  bold  and  firm  hand.  A  writer  on  the  subject,  who  tak.es 
his  facts  from  Smith's  catalogue,  says  of  his  drawings : — 

"  They  were  generally  executed  with  black  chalk  or  India 
ink,  without  the  charms  of  colouring,  and  not  displaying 
accuracy  or  great  ulent.  They  are  not  held  in  high  esteem, 
although  but  few  of  them  are  in  existence.  Some  few 
etchings  of  Cuyp,  evincing  careful  study  of  nature  and  bold- 


make  no  mention  of  any  of  them,  while  even  the  catalogue  of 
the  Riga]  sale  is  equally  silent,  therefore  they  are  not  genuine. 
It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  examine  them  to  be  assured  whence 
they  come.  They  have  the  marked  character,  the  accent  of 
his  pictures,  and  it  is  impossible  for  one  learned  in  the  history 
of  Flemish  art  to  ascribe  them  to  any  one  else.  They  are,  as 
may  naturally  be  expected,  studies  of  oxen  and  cows,  engraved 


ncss  of  execution,  are  much  valued.  They,  however,  are 
exceedingly  rare,  a  very  few  specimens  only  being  known  to 
exist  in  the  galleries  of  amateurs." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  mixture  of  elevation  and 
ingenuity  which  is  the  true  characteristic  of  the  genius  of 
Cuyp.  This  is  the  first  impression  which  strikes  us  when  we 
examine  his  landscapes.    But  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  no 
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Dutch  landscape  painter  ha*  carried  further  the  knowledge  of 
aerial  perspective.  Xn  one  has  carried  further  the  power  of 
representing  air,  transparence,  depth,  and  purity  of  atmoipheric 
effect  in  hia  pictures.  It  seems  >trange ;  but  it  mutt  have 
been  that  this  Dutchman,  born  amid  the  fugs  of  hia  country — 
a  country  he  nerer  left— must  have  had  in  the  depths  of 
his  tranquil  mind  something  like  an  interior  and  serene 


Italian  palaces,  we  should  do  so  forgetting  that  the  two  painters 
were  born  at  far  distant  extremities  of  Europe.  Claude  passed 
his  life  at  Home  or  at  Naples,  Cuyp  seldom  left  the  city  of 
Dort,  and  never  saw  any  sky  save  that  of  the  Low  Countries. 
We  must  not  then  expect  him  to  paint  the  cerulean  blue  ether 
of  Italian  skies.  His  sun  is  more  pale,  of  a  clearer  and  softer 
hue,  but  the  spectator  feels  around  him  a  freshness  which 
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light,  which  made  him  see  everything  in  creation  through 
an  impalpable  and  imponderable  ether,  which  bathes  his 
radiant  pictures  in  lucidity.  He  has  been  called  the 
Claude  Lorraine  of  Holland,  and  this  warm  praise  is  only 
exaggerated  in  appearance.  If  one  expected  to  find  in  Cuyp 
the  golden  specks  playing  in  the  sunbeams,  the  orange  tints  of 
the  skies  of  Lorraine,  her  green  and  silvery  waves,  and  the 
warm  vapoury  clouds  that  play  round  the  columns  of  the 


penetrates  to  the  heart,  calming  and  consoling  the  mind.  The 
atmosphere  of  Claude  is  burning,  it  scorches  the  lungs ; 
loaded  with  the  perfumes  of  poetry,  it  draws  the  soul  on  to 
indolence  and  love  :  that  of  Cuyp  impels  to  freshness,  excites 
a  desire  to  travel,  gives  strength,  and  rouses  activity  and  life. 
These  two  different  masters,  so  different  in  character,  are  yet 
both  true.  The  few  degrees  of  latitude  between  their  two 
lands  made  the  difference  of  their  genius.    But  we  cannot  but 
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allow  that  the  inspired  painter  Lorraine  had  much  more  before 
him  to  rouse  his  pencil  and  brush,  to  create  rich  nature, 
than  any  northern  painter  could  find,  however  much  he  might 
be  a  worshipper  of  light.  Claude  had  but  t«>  wander  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  rind  radiant  and  dazzling  sub- 
jects  every  day.  In  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  the  sky  haa 
splendid  pictures  for  the  eye  only  at  rare  intervals.  Like 
Ormuz,  the  sun  struggles  during  a  great  part  of  the  year 
against  darkness.  And  yet  it  is  strange  that  we  find  in  Cuyp 
none  of  those  struggles  between  light  and  darkness,  between 
day  and  night,  which  so  moved  the  soul  of  Rembrandt.  The 
artist  and  painter  of  the  cold  north  always  loved  the  light, 
the  day,  the  sun.  In  flno,  the  great,  the  crying,  the  wonderful 
characteristic  of  Cuyp  is,  that  in  Holland,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  ia  to  say,  before  the  second  invasion  of  a  foreign 
style,  he  sought  the  picturesque  elsewhere  than  in  rude  dis- 
order, effect  rather  than  in  contrast,  and  found  grandeur  in 
simplicity,  as  ho  found  happiness  in  a  peaceful  life. 

The  Bibliothcque  Nationale,  of  France  possesses  several 
engravings,  all  of  cows. 

In  Smith's  catalogue  there  are  335  picture*  of  Albert  Cuyp 
mentioned;  but  some  of  them  are  th«  same,  described,  how- 
ever, under  different  names. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  contains  six— a  "Pasturage  on  the 
borders  of  a  river"  (p.  184).  valued  at  £'.\0<)0.  ••  The  Return  " 
and  "  The  Departure  for  a  Ride ; "  the  pair  are  valued  at  the 
mime  sum.  The  Departure,  of  which  we  give  the  engraving 
(p.  18ft),  is  tho  best.    The  others  are  in  the  same  style. 

Vienna  has  one  picture  of  "  Five  Cows,"  four  of  which  are 
lying  down. 

At  Munich  there  are  two,  one  of  "  A  Horseman,"  the  other 
a  "  Cock  and  Hen  on  a  dunghill." 

At  Dresden  there  is  one,  "  A  Woman  spinning  and  a  Man 
sleeping." 

Amsterdam  has  two,  "A  mountainous  Landscape,"  and 
"  A  fierce  Charge  of  Cavalry." 

At  tho  Hague  is  a  very  clever  "  View  of  the  Environs  of 
Dordrecht." 

The  Hermitage  of  St.  Petersburg  contains  several  small 
specimen*. 

It  is  in  England,  however,  that  we  find  a  great  abundance 
of  Cuyps,  because  here  this  great  painter  has  always  been 
appreciated  and  understood.  The  reader  may  therefore  enjoy 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  fully  examining  into  the  merits 
of  this  painter  himself. 

The  National  Gallery  contains  a  picture  which  has  been  en- 
graved by  Beatley  and  by  Goodall.  It  is  u  "Hilly  Landscape," 
intersected  by  a  winding  river.  On  the  right  and  front  is  a 
gentleman  on  a  dappled-gray  horse,  represented  with  Ids  back 
to  the  spectator ;  he  appears  to  be  in  conversation  with  a 
woman  who  stands  by  his  side,  and  at  the  same  time  is  point- 
ing with  his  whip  towards  three  sportsmen,  who  are  seen  in 
the  second  distance  watering  their  steeds  at  a  river.  Two  cows 
lying  down,  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  three  dogs,  are  distributed 
over  tho  foreground,  which  is  diversified  with  docks  and  other 
wild  plants.  The  aspect  of  a  fine  summer's  morning  ia  diffused 
throughout  the  scene.  It  originally  belonged  to  Laurence 
Dundas.  It  then  passed  to  Mr.  Angcrstein,  and  in  1821  was 
bought  by  Parliament  for  tho  National  Gallery  at  a  cost  of 
195  guineas. 

Dulwich  contains  eighteen,  and  there  are  the  pictures  which 
are  best  known  in  this  country.  They  are  of  a  very  varied 
character,  though  all  rustic  landscapes,  interiors  of  houses, 
and  water-pieces,  enriched  by  barks  and  fishermen.  8mith 
has  given  a  lengthened  catalogue  of  them,  but  one  or  two  will 
suffice  for  those  readers  who  are  not  disposed  to  examine  for 
themselves.  It  is  one  part  of  the  progressive  education  of  this 
country  that  picture-galleries  arc  now  beginning  to  be  fully 
appreciated  by  the  millions ;  and  it  is  the  pleasant  province 
of  a  work  like  that  we  are  publishing,  to  assist  the  great  mass 
of  tho  community  in  forming  correct  ideas  in  relation  to  the 
great  masters,  who  otherwise  would  be  confounded.  Every- 
lx>dy  can  admire  a  striking  and  effective  picture,  but  it  it  only 
after  some  study  that  iu  beauties  can  be  fully  appreciated. 


The  first  worthy  of  note  is  a  landscape  with  a  broad  road  on 
the  right,  and  two  lofty  trees  at  iu  side,  which  stand  near  the 
middle  of  the  picture.  At  tho  foot  of  these  are  seated  two 
shepherds  guarding  a  flock  of  thirteen  sheep,  which  are  brows- 
ing around  them ;  further  on  the  road  U  a  woman  in  blue, 
wearing  a  straw  hat,  in  conversation  with  a  man  who  ia 
mounted  on  a  mule  loaded  with  panniers.  The  loft  of  the 
picture  is  adorned  with  shrubs  and  bushes,  growing  luxuri- 
antly on  the  banks  of  a  river.    It  originally  cost  180  guineas. 

We  have  then  a  landscape  composed  of  a  hilly  foreground, 
and  a  canal  flowing  in  the  middle  distance  on  which  arc 
vessels  under  sail.  A  group  of  eight  cows  occupies  the  front, 
the  whole  of  which,  except  one,  are  lying  down ;  they  are 
guarded  by  a  peasant  in  a  red  jacket  with  a  knapsack  at  his 
back,  who  is  leaning  on  a  stick  apparently  in  conversation 
with  a  woman  seated,  with  a  little  girl  standing  by  her.  This 
is  a  pretty  and  pleasing  production,  quite  <i  la  Cuyp. 

Another  ia  still  of  Ins  favourite  land.  It  is  a  landscapo 
representing  a  "  View  in  Holland."  In  the  foreground  are 
two  shepherds,  one  of  whom  stands  with  his  back  to  he 
spectator,  the  other  is  lying  down  ;  at  a  little  distance  from 
them  are  a  black  and  white  cow  standing,  and  a  red  one 
lying  down,  and  under  a  lofty  hill  on  the  left,  is  seen  a  herd 
of  cattle.  This  cost  tho  nation  130  guineas.  "A  Woman 
keeping  Cows "  is  a  pleasing  landscape  of  a  mountainous 
country,  with  a  river  on  the  right,  extending  into  the  extreme 
distance.  In  a  meadow,  composing  the  left  foreground,  are 
seven  cows,  four  sheep,  a  horse,  and  a  woman  with  a 
stick  in  her  hand.  This  picture  was  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  and  cost  £225.  "  A  Gentleman  on 
Horseback,"  which  cost  940  guineas  ;  now  in  the  collection  of 
Edmund  Iligginson,  Esq.,  of  Saltmorsh  Castle,  is  a  beautiful 
picture— the  glowing  warmth  of  a  summer  sun  gilds  the  scene. 
«'  A  Herd  of  Cows  Reposing,"  ia  a  picture  such  as  none  but  a 
great  artist  could  have  painted.  It  coat  4300,  but  it  was 
lately  in  the  possession  of  Baron  Dclcsscrt,  Paris. 

"  An  ancient  Castle  with  Towers,  encompassed  by  a  moat 
and  surrounded  by  lofty  hills."  A  man  on  a  black  horse, 
and  a  herdsman  with  five  sheep,  give  interest  to  the  fore- 
ground. This  picture  is  a  perfect  gem.  It  is  1  foot  by  1  foot 
8  inches. 

This  painting  was  originally  bought  of  an  old-clothes  man, 
at  Horn,  in  Holland,  for  about  fifteen  pence.  It  passed  through 
many  hands,  increasing  in  value  whenever  re-sold,  and  was  at 
length  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  La  Fontain,  who  sold  it  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  It  is  a  delightful  composition, 
with  charming  effects  introduced. 

Tho  Earl  of  Ashburnharo  haa  a  "View  of  the  Castle  of  Ne. 
miguen  on  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine,"  which  cost  eight 
hundred  guineas— an  admirable  work,  brilliant  in  tone  and 
admirable  in  the  execution. 

'Hie  Marquis  of  Bute  possesses  a  Landscape  with  a  large 
river  on  the  right,  on  the  further  side  of  which  is  a  small  town, 
and  beyond  it  a  lofty  hill.  The  brilliant  effect  of  tho  morning 
sun  pervades  this  lovely  scene.  This  beautiful  picture  merits 
the  highest  commendations  for  the  various  qualities  which 
give  interest  and  value  to  this  work  of  Cuyp,  which  is  valued 
at  1,800  guineas. 

The  late  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  Bart.,  possessed  many  which 
have  passed  into  the  gallery  of  Lord  Alford . — "  A  View  on  the 
River  Maes,"  with  the  town  of  Dort  on  tho  spectator's  left, 
and  numerous  vessels  lying  in  long  perspective  by  the  side  of 
the  quay.  Among  them  may  be  chiefly  noticed  a  large  Dutch 
passage-boat  filled  with  persons,  alongside  of  which  lies  a 
small  boat,  having  on  board  an  officer  in  a  scarlet  dress  seated, 
and  another  wearing  a  dark  dress  standing  near  him  ;  a  yacht 
and  several  other  boats  are  distributed  over  the  river.  The 
effect  of  a  fine  summer's  evening  pervades  the  scene  and  gives 
to  the  rippling  wave  a  thousand  varied  hues.  A  few  light 
summer  clouds  float  over  the  azure  sky,  and  contribute  greatly 
to  the  charm  of  this  superb  production. 

Of  the  very  few  pictures  which  Cuyp  painted  of  this  sire  (it 
is  3  feet  10  inches  by  •'>  feet  <H  inches)  and  subject,  the  one 
just  described  is  perhaps  the  one  most  agreeable  to  the  eye 
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and  feelingi ;  as  it  possesses  an  agreeable  warmth  of  tone, 
combined  with  the  appearance  of  a  genial  atmosphere,  free 
from  that  sultry  and  oppressive  heat  which  sometimes  pre- 
clominatca  in  hia  pictures  ;  it  ia  worth  £2,000. 

Another  ia  a  number  of  "  Horsemen  watering  their  Steeds  in 
a  river."  It  ia  impossible  to  commend  too  highly  this  beau- 
tiful work  of  art ;  the  masterly  execution  displayed  in  every 
part,  the  science  evinced  in  the  arrangement  of  objects  and 
forms,  and  the  wonderful  and  lovely  gradations  of  tints  and 
atmospheric  truth,  justly  entitle  it  to  the  first  rank  among  hia 
last  productions.  It  is  worth  from  £1 ,500  to  £2,000,  and  is  in  the 
collection  of  J.  Martin,  Esq. 

"Tho  Thirsty  Herdsman."  A  hilly  country,  beautifully 
diversified  by  clusters  of  trees  and  an  extensive  river,  repre- 
sented under  the  aspect  of  a  brilliant  sunset.  An  example  of 
superlative  excellence.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J. 
Norton,  and  coat  380  guineas. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Hope,  is  a  very  beautiful 

Cattle  Piece." 

In  the  private  collection  of  the  Queen,  besides  that  already 
described,  may  be  seen,  a  negro  holding  two  horses,  a  cavalier 
conversing  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd,  a  group  of  three  cows, 
with  a  shepherd  and  his  wife. 

I,ord  Yarborough  has  a  very  effective  "  Winter  Scene,"  a 
frozen  river,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  ia 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  three  pictures  of  Cuyp,  which 
we  believe  are  still  in  the  possession  of  his  son ;  a  "  Group  of 
Cows  near  a  River,"  which  was  purchased  at  an  expense  of 
£400  ■,  '*  Cavaliers  and  Cattle,"  £200.  The  third  is  an  "  Old 
Caatlc  surrounded  by  Towers,"  the  deep  shadows  of  which  arc 
reflected  on  the  surrounding  water.  A  horseman,  a  shepherd 
and  some  lambs  fill  the  foreground.  The  light  and  shade  of 
this  picture  is  exquisite  in  finish.  . 

The  Bridgewater  Gallery  contains  the  remarkable  "  Naval 
Fiece,"  described  above. 

Lord  Lanadowne  has  two  Cuyps ;  one,  a  scene  on  the  ever- 
lasting Maes,  the  other  "A  Woman  Milking." 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery  has  four— "  A  Landscape,"  "A 
Moonlight,"  "A  Stream,"  and  another  "Landscape." 

A  well-known  Parisian  connoisseur  possesses  an  important 
and  superb  picture  by  Cuyp.  It  ia  a  large  and  splendid 
"View  of  Dordrecht"  (p.  190),  taken  on  the  side  of  the  jetty. 
The  scene  is  animated  by  barks  and  vessels,  of  which  some 
carry  the  Dutch  flag.  A  bale  of  merchandise  is  being  unloaded 
from  a  schooner  into  a  boat,  and  addressed  to  A.  Cuyp.  A 
vast  multitude  of  vessels  are  seen  on  the  horizon ;  others  enter 
the  roads,  and  are  firing  the  saluting  cannon.  On  the  first 
foreground  to  the  left  is  a  group  of  three  barks,  loaded  with 
merchandise  and  men.  On  the  side  of  the  vessel  towards  us, 
we  read,  "  A.  Cuyp  f.  1640."  This  was  the  epoch  when  the 
artist  waa  in  the  full  force  of  his  genius.  To  the  right  is  the 
town  of  Dort,  with  its  crowded  jetty.  In  the  canal  are  two 
other  boats,  on  board  of  one  of  which  arc  two,  and  on  board 
the  other,  four  persona.  There  are  fifty  figures  in  this  painting. 
It  ia  one  of  hia  richest  productions  j  every  detail  is  rendered 
with  the  perfection  of  genius. 

Uuron  Jumes  Rothschild  possesses  two  very  good  Cuyps. 
The  subjects  are,  "  A  View  on  the  Water  "  and  "  A  Paysage 
on  the  Borders  of  the  Maes."  There  is  a  town  sleeping  in  a 
luminous  fog,  on  a  motionless  canal,  where  a  great  trading- 
ship  ia  at  anchor.  Here  we  see  two  elegant  cavaliers,  one  of 
whom  with  a  red  cloak,  mounted  on  a  black  horse ;  the  other 
has  dismounted  to  arrange  the  bridle  of  hia  white  horse, 
seen  «»i  croupe.  A  shepherd,  sitting  on  the  ground,  is  speaking 
to  them.  To  the  right,  in  the  foreground,  are  three  cows  and 
two  figures.  In  the  distance,  in  golden  vapour,  is  a  church 
with  ruined  towers. 

At  the  aale  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  in  177",  a  group  of  seven 
persons,  of  whom  six  are  gambling,  waa  sold  for  £10  8s. ; 
while  another,  "A  View  of  the  Maes,"  loaded  with  sailing 
vessels  and  sloops,  fetched  £S0.  Two  Cows,"  in  the  sale 
of  Randon  de  Boisset,  in  1777,  fetched  £76.  At  the  sale 
of  the  Duke  de  Praslin,  in  1783,  «'  A  View  of  the  Maea  " 


fetched  £94.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  picture  are  six  cows, 
while  the  right  is  occupied  by  a  boat  manned  by  two  sailors. 
At  the  Kobit  sale,  1 801 ,  was  sold  "  A  View  of  the  Banks  of  tho 
Maes."  To  the  left  is  a  rich  hill-side  with  several  cows ;  one 
stands  up,  and  a  woman  is  milking  it.  It  sold  for  £400. 
Also  another  "  View  of  the  Maes  by  Moonlight,"  which 
fetched  £112  16s.  At  the  sale  of  Leyden,  in  1804,  there 
waa  sold  a  "View  of  Fleaaingen,"  which  realised  £160. 
At  the  Lebrun  sale,  in  1811,  a  beautiful  '*  Interior  of  a  Village" 
waa  sold  for  £101.  It  ia  a  sweet  and  pretty  scene.  At  the 
l.aperiere  sale,  in  1823,  "A  Hunting  Party"  was  sold  for 
£916.  It  represents  a  young  Prince  of  Orange,  mounted  on  a 
brown  horse  of  small  suture,  stopping  to  give  orders  to  his 
hunters.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  squires,  mounted  on  a 
black  and  a  gray  horse.  Towards  the  second  foreground  is 
a  hare,  dogs,  a  piqueur  on  horseback,  and  a  valet  running 
on  foot. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  the  works  of  Albert  Cuyp  were 
not  held  in  high  estimation  during  the  lifetime  of  the  artiat. 
It  waa  the  English  who  first  showed  a  proper  appreciation  of 
their  merit.  After  the  sale  of  the  Van  Slingelandt  collection, 
which  took  place  in  1 785,  the  prices  of  his  pictures  increased 
so  much  that  imitators  of  his  style  speedily  arose.  The  most 
noticeable  of  those  imitators  was  Jacob  Van  Stry,  born  at 
Dort  in  1756.  Van  Stry  took  Cuyp  for  his  model,  and  ulti- 
matcly  acquired  the  art  of  copying  and  imitating  him  with 
wonderful  success ;  so  that  many  of  his  pictures,  after  being 
artfully  disguised  by  dirt  and  varnish,  were  sold  as  original 
works  of  Albert  Cuyp.  But,  in  additon  to  this,  he  was  fre- 
quently  employed  to  introduce  figures  and  cattle  into  the 
genuine  pictures  of  that  master,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  their  composition  or  to  please  the  fancy  of  the 
purchaser.  Notwithstanding  tho  assiduity  with  which  he 
studied  the  works  of  Cuyp,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  many  interested  persons  in  imposing  his  productions 
on  the  inexperienced  as  genuine  pictures  by  that  master,  he 
has  in  every  instance  fallen  far  short  of  those  peculiar  beauties 
which  constitute  the  great  charm  of  his  teacher.  In  addition 
to  a  prevailing  mannerism  and  hardness  of  outline  which  runs 
through  all  his  pictures,  there  ia  an  evident  deficiency  of  that 
mingling  of  the  warm  and  cool  tints  so  essential  in  painting. 
There  is,  also,  a  want  of  truth  in  his  gradations,  and  an 
absence  of  atmospheric  effect.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1815,  aged  58,  at  Dort.  His  pictures  fetched  from  three 
hundred  to  six  hundred  florins,  after  hia  death. 

Another  imitator  was  Dionysius  Van  Dongen,  born  at 
Dort  in  1748.  His  attempts  at  copying  were  so  successful, 
that  he  found  a  readier  aale  for  them  than  for  his  own  picture-". 
Cuyp,  Paul  Potter,  and  Wynants,  were  his  principal  models. 
False  Cuyps  he  excelled  in.    He  died,  in  1819,  at  Dort. 

Another  was  Abraham  Van  Boasum.  Ho  was  leas  servile 
in  his  imitation  than  the  others.  Some  of  hia  works  are  highly 
prized  by  the  Dutch  collectors.  His  style  closely  resembles 
Cuyp's.  He  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  waa  most  successful  in  landscapes,  cattle,  views  of 
towns,  cottages,  and  poultry.  His  pictures  have  fetched  very 
high  prices. 

The  last  imitator  was  one  by  name  Bernard  Van  Kalraati 
born  at  Dort  in  1650;  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  His 
style  does  not  much  resemble  Cuyp's  i  he,  however,  began  as 
an  imitator  of  that  master,  but  ultimately  abandoned  his  imi- 
tations for  a  style  more  easy  and  more  native  to  him. 

The  numerous  artists  who  endeavoured  to  build  a  reputation 
and  a  fortune  on  the  mere  imitation  of  Cuyp,  is  of  itself 
evidence  of  that  painter's  genius.  Mediocrity  has  no  ready 
followers.  Mediocre  talent  is  common  enough.  It  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  genius  to  be  pilfered.  Poets,  authors,  artists,  hate 
all  had  their  plagiarists  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  painter  of  any 
real  value,  of  whom  false  copies  may  not  be  found  in  the 
market. 

Severe  and  careful  critics  will  not,  however,  be  imposed 
upon,  and  the  sham  Cuyps  are  now  cast  back  to  merited 
obscurity.  There  ia  some  difference  between  copying  a  master 
as  a  study,  and  copying  him  to  palm  the  imitations  on  the 
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public.  Cureless  and  ignorant  purchasers  may  not  know  the 
difference,  and  a  false  Cuyp  may  be  as  intereiting  and  valuable 
to  them  as  a  real  one.  We  know  ourselves  a  man  of  rank 
and  fortune  who  glories  in  a  Q  reuse  and  a  "Watteau — both 
barefaced  shams  sold  to  him  by  a  speculative  Jew  dealer  As 
the  worthy  squire  is  happy  in  his  ignorance,  we  have  not 
sought  to  undeceive  him. 

A  critic  feels  a  natural  tendency  to  elevate  the  subject  he 
is  treating.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  of  such  a  painter  as 
Albert  Cuyp  without  rating  him  very  high.  One  is  roused 
to  warm  enthusiasm  by  the  study  of  his  pictures,  liut  wc 
think  that  we  have  not  fallen  into  exaggeration  as  far  as  the 
great  master  we  have  been  treating  is  concerned.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  not  richer  materials  about  him.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  know  what  kind  of  a  wife  he  chose 
unto  himself,  if  he  had  stalwart  sons  and  fair  daughters,  liut 
he  lias  no  history  save  his  works,  which,  though  so  little 
appreciated  in  his  day,  are  now  immortal.  Proud,  indeed, 
may  the  man  be  who  owns  a  genuine  Cuyp. 

Flemish  art  holds  a  very  high  position  in  the  history  of  the 


art  of  Europe.  The  men  of  the  Netherlands,  who  revived 
painting,  did  so  in  a  most  attractive  form.  They  did  not  aeek 
the  beauty  of  the  ideal,  of  the  very  highest  order  of  art,  but 
their  characteristic  was  breadth,  freedom,  and  originality. 
They  combined  with  this  great  attention  to  individual  objects. 
They  painted  the  life  they  knew :  its  different  phases,  its  petty 
and  larger  peculiarities  ;  the  daily  existence  of  the  town  and 
village ;  nature  in  her  works ;  in-door  and  domestic.  Conse- 
quently there  was  a  particular  delicacy  of  touch  about  them. 
They  do  not  hold  the  first  place  in  art,  but  they  tend  very 
much  towards  it. 

Historical  painting  was  a  very  large  department  of  the 
Flemish  school.  It  had  two  branches :  one  influenced  by  the 
catholic  clergy  in  Brabant,  the  other  guided  by  protestanl 
Holland,  and  very  different  in  character  and  attributes.  The 
founder  of  tlio  Brabant  school  was  l'ctcr  Paul  Hubeni — a 
painter  who  had  little  influence  on  Cuyp.  Cuyp,  in  the  little  he 
did  study,  studied  the  Dutch  school.  But  as  wc  have  said 
before,  it  was  by  throwing  off  the  trammels  of  all  schools  that 
our  artist  of  Dort 'became  truly  great. 


TIBW  OF  TUB  MAM,  KHAR  MAB4TUECUT.     FROM  A  rAINTIVO  BY  AI.HF.HT  CVVP. 


PIETRO  DE  CORTONA. 

Somb  two  centuries  ago,  in  the  sunny  land  of  Italy,  beneath 
the  warm  sky  of  Tuscany,  there  was  a  little  shepherd-boy,  of 
twelve  year*  old,  feeding  his  flock  by  the  wayside.  He  was  a 
simple  herdsman  ;  and  there  he  sat  on  the  warm  bank,  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  thinking,  one  would  have  supposed,  of 
nothing  in  particular,  when  suddenly  he  started  up,  cast  down 
his  crook,  and  walked  away  towards  Florence.  What  he  did 
this  for,  and  under  what  impulse  he  acted,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.    But  to  Florence  he  did  go. 

Now  in  Florence  there  dwelt  another  boy,  of  not  more  than 
eight  years  old,  nearly  as  poor  as  himself,  who  had  left  his 
native  village  of  Cortona  to  become  turnspit  in  the  kitchen  of 
Cardinal  Sachetti. 

Now  Pictro  did  not  come  to  Florence  to  enter  upon  the 
lucrative  duties  of  the  scullion  of  a  prince.    He  was  fired  by 


a  noble  ardour.  In  Florence  there  was  a  school  of  painting, 
and  Pietro  had  determined  to  become  a  painter.  How,  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  ;  but  he  determined  to  try. 

And  Pietro  stopped  before  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Sachetti, 
and  waited  patiently  until  monsignori  had  dined,  to  get  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  his  comrade  and  friend  Tommaso. 
He  waited  a  long  time,  but  at  last  Tommaso  appeared. 

"How  do  you  do,  Tommaao  •"  said  Pietro,  looking  at  the 
well-fed  young  official  with  great  respect. 

"How  do  you  do,  Pietro?  And  what  have  you  come  to 
Florence  for  ?"  said  the  scullion. 

"  I  have  come  to  learn  painting,"  said  Pietro  of  Cortona, 
quietly. 

"Nonsense,  you  had  better  learn  cooking,"  replied  Tom- 
maso. "  It's  a  good  trade  ;  one  never  can  die  of  hunger  in 
that  profession." 

"  You  eat,  then,  as  much  as  you  like  here." 
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"I  should  think  to.  I  could  give  myself  an  Indigestion 
every  day  if  I  liked." 

"  Well,"  said  Pietro  merrily,  "  we  can  come  to  an  under- 
standing. You  have  too  much,  and  I  hare  not  enough.  I'll 
bring  you  my  appetite,  and  you'll  give  me  your  kitchen." 

"  Done — settled,"  said  Toinmaao. 

"Then  let  us  begin  from  thia  very  moment,"  cried  Pietro, 
heartily,  "  for  aa  I  have  not  dined,  I  feel  anxious  to  begin  our 
partnership  at  once." 

Tommaao  took  Pietro  up  secretly  to  a  garret  where  he  him- 
self slept,  offered  him  half  of  his  bed,  und  told  him  to  wait, 
for  he  would  toon  come  up  with  simc  leavings  from  his 
lordship's  table. 

"  Very  t>ood,"  said  Pietro  ;  "  but  don't  be  long.  My  long 
walk  has  given  me  an  appetite." 

Tommaso  soon  returned,  and  the  two  sat  down  to  supper. 
It  was  a  gay  repast  indeed.  Tommaso  was  full  of  spirits,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  the  voracious  appetite  of  Pietro. 


whole  house  with  his  architect,  and  visited  rooms  he  had 
never  entered  before.  The  garret  of  the  scullion  did  not 
escape  the  joint  investigation  of  his  highness  and  the  artist. 
Pietro  was  out ;  but  his  numerous  sketches  on  the  walls  and 
on  paper  testified  to  the  patience  and  talent  of  the  child  who 
dwelt  in  that  garret.  The  cardinal  and  the  architect  were 
struck  by  the  merit  of  these  works. 

"  Who  lives  in  this  room  ■"  said  the  prelate. 

"Tommaso,  a  scullion,  my  lord,"  replied  one  of  the  servants 
who  stood  behind. 

The  cardinal  sent  for  the  boy,  in  order  to  pay  him  some 
highly-merited  compliments  upon  his  ureal  ability,  and  to 
confer  with  him  as  to  his  future  prospects.  When,  how- 
ever, poor  Tommaso  learned  that  his  highness  had  entered 
the  garret,  ar  d  h  id  seen  what  he  called  the  daubs  of  his  friend 
Pietro,  he  gave  himself  up  for  last. 

"  You  are  no  longer  to  remain  among  my  scullions,"  said 
the  cardinal,  who  little  thought  the  boy  had  a  lodger. 


CATTLE  Dill*  KINO.     FROM  A  TAIKTIXO  BT  ALBtRT  CVVP. 


Pietro  had  not  the  meana  of  buying  paper  and  pencil, 
and  Tommaso  had  as  yet  no  wages.  But  the  walls  of  the 
garret  wore  white,  and  Tommaso  brought  up  Rome  charcoal, 
with  which  Pietro  began  boldly  to  make  sketches.  In 
thia  way  time  pasted,  until  Tommaso  by  chance  received  a 
small  coin.  Great  joy  in  the  garret.  The  young  artist  pro. 
cured  paper  and  pencils.  He  now  went  out  at  daybreak,  and 
entering  the  churches,  studied  the  pictures,  the  monuments, 
and  wandering  about  to  the  outskirts,  studied  nature  again  in 
those  fields  which  had  fired  his  infant  genius,  and  which  by 
some  strange  and  irresistible  impulse  had  driven  him  to  the 
study  of  painting. 

By  degrees  the  first  crude  sketches  in  charcoal  on  the  walls 
disappeared,  and  Pietro  of  Cortona  covered  the  narrow  cell 
with  more  perfect  pictures.  The  garret  of  the  young  scullion 
became  a  little  temple  of  art  and  friendship. 

But  even  the  best  kept  mysteries  are  one  day  explained. 
Cardinal  Sichctti  determined  one  year  to  have  his  palace 
undergo  thorough  repair.    For  this  purpose  he  went  over  the 


Tommaso,  deceived  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  cardinal's 
words,  thought  merely  that  he  was  driven  from  his  kitchen, 
and  was  without  a  home.  The  poor  scullion  saw  ruin  for 
himself,  and  exile  and  starvation  for  his  friend.  He  accord- 
ingly, while  weeping  bitterly,  threw  himself  nt  his  master's 
feet. 

"Oh!"  cried  he,  "do  not  tend  me  away.  What  will 
become  of  Pietro  r" 

The  cardinal,  considerably  puzzled,  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  these  words ;  and  after  some  little  hesitation,  he  learned 
that  Tommaso  had  for  two  years  kept  in  his  garret,  in  secret, 
a  young  shepherd-boy. 

"When  he  comes  home  this  evening,"  said  the  cardinal, 
"  bring  him  to  me." 

And  the  cardinal  dismissed  the  scullion,  after  telling  him  to 
keep  his  place,  laughing  heartily  all  the  while  at  his  mistake. 

In  the  evening  the  artist  did  not  come  back.  Two  days 
passed,  then  eight,  and  even  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  any- 
thing was  again  heard  of  Pietro  de  Cortona. 
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At  length  the  ordinal,  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  began  to 
be  exceedingly  anxious  relative  to  the  lad.  Ho  caused 
inquiries  to  be  made,  and  found  that  the  monks  of  an  isolated 
convent  had  sheltered  the  young  artist  of  fourteen,  who  had 
humbly  asked  permission  of  them  to  copy  a  picture  by 
Raphael  which  was  in  the  chapel  of  the  cloister.  He  had 
been  freely  allowed  to  carry  out  his  wish.  He  was  then 
brought  back  to  the  cardinal,  who  received  htm  with  kindness, 
and  placed  him  at  school  with  one  of  the  best  painters  of 
Home. 

Fifty  years  later,  there  were  two  old  men  who  lived  like 
brethren  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villas  of  Florence. 
People  said  of  the  one,  "  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
the  day,"  and  of  the  other,  "  He  is  a  model  of  friendship."  It 
was  Pietro  de  Cortona  and  his  friend,  the  scullion— the  one  a 
great  painter,  the  other  a  rich  and  honoured  citizen. 


THE  UNKNOWN  MASTERPIECE. 

Tit  ana  is  a  tradition  current  in  Spain,  which  is  not  one  of  the 
least  singular  of  the  tales  which  float  about  in  connexion  with 
painters.  One  day  Rubens  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madrid,  and  went  into  a  convent  of  very  severe  rules,  and 
remarked,  not  without  some  surprise,  in  an  humble  and  poor 
choir  of  the  monastery,  a  picture  of  the  most  sublime  and 
admirable  talent.  This  picture  represented  the  death  of  a 
monk.  Rubens  summoned  his  scholars,  showed  them  the 
picture,  and  asked  their  opinion.  All  replied,  that  it  was  of 
exceeding  genius. 

"Who  can  be  the  author  of  this  work  ? "  asked  Vandyk, 
the  cherished  pupil  of  Rubens. 

'*  There  is  a  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  but  it  his 
been  carefully  rubbed  out,"  replied  Van  Thulden. 

Rubens  begged  the  favour  of  an  interview  with  the  prior, 
and  asked  of  the  old  monk  the  name  of  the  artist,  whose  pro- 
duction  he  admired  so  much. 

"  The  painter  is  no  longer  of  this  world,"  replied  the  abbot. 

"Dead!"  cried  Rubens,  "dead!  And  no  one  knows  his 
name,  no  one  ever  hinted  to  me,  no  one  told  roe,  of  his  name, 
which  should  be  immortal,— a  name  before  which  my  own 
would  have  faded.  And  yet,  my  father,"  said  the  artist  with 
a  flush  of  pride,  "I  am  Paul  Rubens." 

At  the  sound  of  this  name,  the  pale  face  of  the  prior  was 
animated  by  singular  wwmth.  His  eyes  flashed  and  he  looked 
at  Rubens  with  a  strange  and  wild  look— a  faint  glimmer  of 
pride  flashed  across  his  face — but  it  lasted  only  a  moment. 
The  monk  then  looked  down,  crossed  his  arms,  which  for  a 
moment  he  had  raised  to  the  heavens  in  an  instant  of 
enthusiasm. 

•    "  The  artist  is  not  of  this  world,"  he  repeated. 

"  His  name,  my  father — his  name,  that  I  may  let  the  whole 
world  know  it,  that  I  may  render  unto  him  the  glory  which  is 
due  unto  him." 

The  monk  shook  in  every  limb ;  a  cold  sweat  burst  out  upon 
his  body  and  tinged  his  wan  cheeks ;  his  lips  were  compressed 
convulsively,  like  priests  ready  to  reveal  a  mystery  of  which 
you  know  the  secret. 

"  His  name,  his  name,"  cried  Rubens. 

The  monk  shook  his  head. 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  brother ;  you  have  not  understood  my 
meaning.  I  said  to  you  that  the  artist  was  not  of  this  world : 
I  did  not  cay  he  was  dead." 

"  You  say  he  lives,"  cried  the  artists  in  chorus.  "  Give 
forth  his  name." 

"  He  has  renounced  the  world— he  is  in  a  cloister,  he  is  a 
monk." 

"  A  monk,  my  father,  a  monk  ?  Oh,  tell  me  in  what  con- 
vent. He  must  come  out  of  it.  When  God  stamps  a  man 
with  the  seal  of  genius,  this  man  should  not  be  buried  in 
obscurity.  God  gives  such  a  man  a  sublime  mission,  and  he 
must  accomplish  his  destiny.  Tell  me  in  what  cloister  he  is 
concealed,  and  I  will  tear  him  from  it,  telling  him  of  the  glory 
that  awaits  him.    If  he  refuse*,  I  will  have  him  commanded 


by  the  Pope  to  return  to  the  world  and  resume  his  brushon. 

The  Pope  loves  me,  my  father,  and  the  Popp  will  hearken  to 
my  words." 

"I  will  give  up  neither  his  name  nor  the  cloister  which  has 
opened  its  shelter  to  him,"  replied  the  monk  in  a  firm  tone. 

"  The  Pope  will  command  you,"  said  Rubens,  exasperated. 

"Listen  to  me,"  replied  the  monk,  "listen  to  me,  in  the 
name  of  God.  Do  you  think  that  this  man,  before  leaving 
the  world,  before  renouncing  fortune  and  glory,  did  not  first 
struggle  firmly  against  such  a  resolution?  Think  you, 
brother,  that  he  must  not  have  felt  bitter  deceptions,  bitter 
sorrow,  before  he  became  convinced  that  all  was  deception 
and  vanity  ?  Let  him  then  die  in  peace  in  that  shelter  he  has 
found  against  the  world  and  its  sorrow.  Your  efforts,  more- 
over, will  be  in  vain  -  -he  will  triumphantly  reject  your 
advances,"  he  added,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  "for  God 
will  continue  to  be  his  friend,  God,  who  in  his  mercy  has 
deigned  to  appear  to  him,  and  will  not  drivo  him  from  his 
presence." 

"  But,  father,  he  renounces  immortality." 

"  Immortality  is  nothing  in  presence  of  eternity." 

And  the  monk  refused  to  carry  on  the  conversation. 

Rubena  went  away  with  his  pupils,  silent  and  sad,  and 
returned  to  Madrid. 

The  prior  went  back  to  his  cell,  and  kneeling  down  on  the 
straw  mat  which  served  him  as  a  bed,  prayed  fervently  to 
God. 

Then  he  collected  together  his  pencils,  his  colours,  and  his 
easel,  which  were  scattered  about  his  cell,  and  cast  them 
through  the  window  into  the  river  which  flowed  beneath. 
He  gazed  then  a  little  while  sadly  at  these  objects  as  they 
floated  away. 

When  they  had  entirely  disappeared,  he  kneeled  down 
again,  and  prayed  with  excessive  fervour. 
The  author  of  the  masterpiece  was  never  known. 


GERARD  DOUW. 

Gkbakd  Dorw,  the  most  feeling  and  expressive  of  Dutch 
genre  painters,  Durer  excepted,  was  bom  at  Leyden  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1613.  His  father,  Jans  soon  Douw,  was  a 
glazier.  Gerard,  however,  showed  no  inclination  to  follow 
that  trade,  but  early  manifested  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
The  father  did  not  oppose  his  son's  inclinations,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  did  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
them.  When  a  mere  child,  Gerard  Douw  was  placed  with 
Bartholomew  Dolendo,  an  engraver,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  some  few  months,  acquiring  considerable  skill  in  the 
art.  He  was  then  placed  with  Peter  Rouwhom,  painter  on 
glass,  with  whom  he  remained  about  two  years  more.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  auch  was  the  progress  the 
young  artist  had  made,  that  his  master  had  little  else  to 
teach  him,  and  accordingly,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  Gerard 
Douw  became  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Rembrandt.  After 
three  years  of  unremitting  study  under  that  master,  Douw 
felt  that  he  might  release  himself  from  the  trammels  of  an  in- 
structor, and  dispense  with  all  lessons,  except  those  taught  by 
nature  herself.  Accordingly,  he  left  the  studio  of  Rembrandt , 
and  prepared  to  take  his  own  independent  position  in  the 
world  of  art. 

Portrait  painting  was  the  first  style  which  engaged  his 
attention ;  but  of  this  he  soon  tired.  He  found  that  it  ex- 
acted too  much  of  his  versatile  powers.  Not  only  did  it 
necessitate  the  trouble  of  taking  accurate  likenesses,  but  also 
of  painting  good  pictures.  He  required  more  time,  too,  to 
perfect  his  works  than  many  people  who  wished  to  engage  his 
talents  were  disposed  to  give.  Their  patience  was  fairly 
exhausted  before  he  had  completed  more  than  a  mere  sketch 
of  their  features.  Such  was  the  elaborate  patience  which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  effort  to  render  every^  detail  of  his  picture 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  that  Descamps  assures  us,  on 
one  occasion,  when  Douw  was  engaged  in  painting  the  por- 
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trait  of  a  lady,  he  spent  five  days  upon  the  hand.  Another 
authority  say*,  that  to  a  broomstick,  in  one  of  his  pictures,  he 
devoted  three,  some  say  five,  days  of  incessant  application.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  abandoned  a 
department  of  his  art  which  demanded  such  a  vast  outlay  of 
time,  and  which,  moreover,  did  not  allow  his  imagination 
sufficient  scope  to  develop  itself.  lie  obeyed  the  instincts 
of  his  genius,  therefore,  in  surrendering  himself  to  the  spirit 
of  his  fancy,  whether  that  led  him  amid  the  beauties  of 
nature,  or  among  tho  homely  scenes  of  domestic  life.  What- 
ever picture  he  undertook  received  the  utmost  attention, 
even  in  its  minutest  particulars,  at  his  hands.  The  care  he 
bestowed  merely  upon  his  colours  almost  exceeds  belief, 
lie  always  ground  them  himself.  He  kept  them  shut  up 
in  air-tight  boxes,  and  closed  every  aperture  of  the  room 
in  which  they  were  placed,  so  that  the  apartment  itself 
was  almost  air-tight;  he  also  entered  the  room  on  tip-toe, 
with  the  scrupulous  caution  with  which  a  sick  chamber 
is  visited;  sat  himself  down  softly,  to  prevent  his  clothes 
from  sweeping  against  the  floor  or  the  furniture,  and  thus 
causing  dust  to  arise  in  the  room.  He  also  kept  his  brushes, 
palettes,  and  pencils,  in  positions  where  they  were  secure 
from  atmospheric  variation  and  influence.  This  care  was  not 
bestowed  in  vain.  His  colouring  present*  a  richness  and 
purity  which  has  rarely  been  equalled,  and  probably  never 
surpassed.  The  neglect  of  these  minutia?  affects  much  the 
slow  progress  of  modern  art.  When  studying  the  style  of 
Rembrandt,  he  appears  to  have  viewed  the  works  of  that 
master  through  a  convex  lens  ;  for  when  Rembrandt's  pictures 
ore  seen  through  that  medium,  they  bear  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Douw. 

Gerard  Douw  had  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mecha- 
nical details  of  his  art ;  an  artistic  capacity  to  group  those 
details  in  a  spirit  of  harmony ;  and  unflagging  manual  and 
mental  industry.  His  industry  was  indeed  marvellous.  He 
would  bestow  hours  in  studying  new  effects,  in  viewing  the 
contrasts  and  combinations  of  light  and  shade,  and  in  perfect- 
ing the  most  trivial  accessories  of  his  subject.  He  cared  not 
how  he  laboured  or  how  protracted  his  labour  was,  so  that  he 
was  enabled  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  excellence  to  which  he 
felt  his  genius  was  capable  of  leading  bim.  He  was  guided, 
us  is  every  truly  great  mind,  solely  by  the  light  of  his  own 
opinions.  If  he  pleased  himself,  he  had  achieved  the  highest 
possible  amount  of  success.  He  was  his  own  critic ;  all  other 
critics  might  be  listened  to,  but  it  was  himself  alone  who  was 
to  be  obeyed.  It  was  no  easy  task  he  set  himself,  but  it  was 
one  that  at  any  expenditure  of  time  and  patience  he  determined 
to  execute.  How  he  succeeded  is  well  known.  Other  painters 
may  have  been  as  painstaking,  but  in  no  works  of  art  arc  the 
evidences  of  industry  more  unobtrusively  apparent  than  in  the 
works  of  Gerard  Douw. 

An  eminent  critic  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  Douw  : 
"  Formed  in  the  school  of  Rembrandt,  Douw  appears  to  have 
received  from  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  light  and  shade 
and  the  power  of  treating  it,  so  as  to  produce  complete 
harmony ;  but  he  abandoned  the  fantastic  tendency  and  the 
striking  effects  of  his  master,  and  formed  for  himself  a 
peculiar  style.  Gerard  Douw  delights  most  in  subjects  witliin 
the  narrow  circle  of  kindly  family  feeling  ;  we  meet  with  no 
action,  as  in  Terburg,  in  which  an  interest  is  excited  by  the 
traces  of  some  passion  hidden  beneath  the  surface,  but  merely 
the  affectionate  relations  of  simple  domestic  life,  and  the 
peaceful  intercourse  of  a  quiet  home.  The  execution,  as  is 
necessary  in  such  subjects,  is  extremely  neat  and  highly 
finished,  without  degenerating  into  pettiness  or  constraint  i 
the  various  accessories  are  handled  with  the  same  care  as  the 
figures,  for  they  perform  a  necessary  part  in  domestic  life; 
and  the  daily  intercourse  with  them  seems,  as  it  were,  to 
lend  them  an  independent  existence  and  a  peculiar  interest. 
The  arrangement  is,  therefore,  such,  that  these  accessories  not 
only  combine  agreeably  with  the  whole,  but  in  general  occupy 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  picture.  We  often  look  through 
a  window,  on  the  sill  of  which  lie  all  kinds  of  household 
utensils,  into  the  busy  scene  within.   Frequently  the  comfort 


of  domestic  privacy  is  made  more  striking  by  the  twilight  of 
evening  or  by  candlelight ;  for  in  the  treatment  also  of  the 
effects  of  light  of  this  kind  Gerard  Douw  has  shown  himself 
a  great  master.  Although  the  life  of  the  lower  classes,  such 
as  housemaids  and  retailers  of  articles  in  daily  use,  frequently 
forms  the  subject  of  his  pictures,  yet  they  ore  painted  without 
any  leaning  to  the  burlesque  and  vulgar  feeling  of  such 
masters  as  Brauwer?  indeed,  whenever  Gerard  Douw  ap- 
proaches to  coarseness  of  this  kind,  we  can  observe  that  it  is 
done  with  design  and  with  an  effort.  On  the  contrary,  neither 
the  drawing-room  of  the  great,  nor  subjects  supplied  by 
poetry,  ore  suited  to  his  natural  taste ;  and  though  he  has 
frequently  tried  them,  the  result  is  not  happy." 

Gerard  Douw  lived  in  honour  and  prosperity,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one,  in  the  year  167-1.  lie  had  several  imita- 
tors, the  most  successful  of  whom  was  Francis  Micris,  born 
1635,  died  1681.  His  imitations  frequently  deceived  experi- 
enced judges.  Peter  Van  Slingelands  was  another  imitator  of 
Douw,  and  many  of  his  pictures  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to 
those  of  that  master,  and  are  frequently  sold  as  such.  But 
there  is  a  certain  weakness  and  irresolution  in  Von  Slinge- 
lands' pictures,  which  the  practised  eye  is  enabled  to  detect  Bt 
once.  John  Van  Stavcran  was  another  imitator  and  pupil  of 
Douw.  His  subjects  were,  however,  limited,  and  his  style  far 
from  effective.  The  principal  works  of  Gerard  Douw  are  "  La 
Femme  Hydropique,"  in  the  Louvre;  "A  Schoolroom,  by 
Candlelight,"  in  the  Musec  at  Amsterdam,  and  valued  at 
£1,600 ;  the  "  Interior  of  a  Room,  with  groined  ceiling  and 
arched  windows,"  in  a  private  collection  in  Paris,  and  valued 
at  1,200  guineas  ;  "  A  Grocer's  Shop,"  in  the  possession  of 
the  Oueen,  and  valued  at  1,200  guineas;  "The  Poulterer's 
Shop,"  worth  1,270  guineas,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  "  La  Marchande  Epiciere  du  Village,"  in  the 
Louvre,  value  €2,200 ;  "  A  Schoolroom  by  Candlelight,"  now 
in  the  Musce  at  Amsterdam ;  "  The  Interior  of  a  Dentist's 
Shop."  Many  valuable  portraits  of  himself,  in  various  collec- 
tions. "  La  Lecture  do  la  Sainte  Bible,"  in  the  Louvre,  valued 
at  £1,000  ;  "  A  Hermit  at  his  Devotions,"  in  the  possession  of  • 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  valued  at  £1,500  ;  "The  Water  Doctor," 
now  in  the  palace  of  the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg ;  "  The 
Surprise,"  in  the  Gallery  at  Dresden,  and  valued  at  .500 
guineas,  Itc.  &c.  Some  of  h>s  pictures,  of  great  value,  were 
sold  to  the  Kmpress  of  Russia,  and  were  lost  at  sea  in  1771. 
Of  the  pictures  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  select  a  few 
for  description. 

The  first  is  "  La  Femme  Hydropique."  The  picture  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  a  large  and  lofty  room,  with  an  arched 
window  on  the  right,  and  a  circular  one  above  it ;  in  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  apartment  is  suspended  a  rich  piece  of  tapestry, 
which  is  drawn  up,  and  forma  a  pleasing  object,  both  from  the 
tasteful  cast  of  the  folds,  and  the  angle  which  it  makes  in  the 
picture.  The  composition  exhibits  a  group  of  four  figures, 
disposed  near  the  window.  The  centre  one  is  a  lady  of 
middle  age,  evidently  suffering  under  a  severe  malady;  her 
affliction  is  affectionately  deplored  by  her  daughter,  a  beauti- 
ful girl,  who  is  kneeling  by  the  side  of  her  parent,  holding 
one  of  her  hands.  A  doctor,  in  a  purple  silk  robe,  and  a  scarf 
round  liis  waist,  stands  on  the  left  of  the  lady,  attentively 
examining  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  ;  whilo  a  female 
attendant,  who  is  behind  her  chair,  is  offering  her  some 
refreshment  in  a  spoon.  The  elegance  of  the  dresses,  and 
the  taste  displayed  in  the  furniture,  denote  the  rank  and 
opulence  of  the  family.  This  surprising  production  is  no 
less  excellent  for  its  finish  in  all  the  details  than  for  the 
strong  natural  expression  of  eaeh  figure :  the  patient  resig- 
nation of  tho  lady,  the  filial  affection  of  the  daughter,  the 
anxious  attention  of  the  nurse,  and  the  ominous  gesture  of 
the  doctor,  arc  portrayed  with  a  refinement  of  feeling  that 
would  do  honour  to  the  beat  Italian  masters.  This  picture 
is  in  the  Louvre,  and  is  valued  at  £4,800.  It  is  his  master- 
piece. It  was  given  by  the  Elector  Palatine  to  Prince  Eugene, 
and,  after  his  death,  remained  in  tho  gallery  at  Turin,  until 
the  French  carried  it  off  and  placed  it  in  the  Louvre.  They 
gave  100,000  franca  instead  of  restoring  it. 
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The  next  is  "  The  Interior  of  a  Dentist's  Shop,"  of  which 
we  present  an  engraving.  An  old  man  ia  being  submitted  to 
the  operation!)  of  the  dentist.  At  the  back,  an  old  woman, 
resting  upon  a  basket,  U  waiting  to  see  the  tooth  extracted. 
On  the  window-sill  in  front  are  a  shell,  n  bottle,  a  bttln,  and 
a  pot  of  (lowers.  A  skull  on  a  ahelf  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
several  medicine  jars,  and  a  stuffed  lizml  suspended  from  the 


and  the  general  air  of  life  and  reality  which  in  Tests  it,  speaking 
in  no  small  voice  of  the  genius  of  the  creator. 

In  the  collection  at  Hampton  (.'ourt  there  is  a  small  Gerard 
Douw  of  "  An  Old  Woman  a*lecp  with  a  Book  on  her  knees." 
The  Dulwich  (iallery  also  contains  two  small  pictures,  and  in 
the  gallery  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  picture  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Beckford,  and  vta<  sold  at  the  Font- 


THE.   10'J  I  II -DRAWER.      FROM   A   EAHSTIXO   BT  OEBAHI>  POBW. 


roof,  give  completeness  to  the  scene.  The  sctutinising  look  of 
the  operator  contrasts  well  with  the  resigned  appearance  of 
the  patient ;  and  the  steady  reflective  gaze  of  the  old  woman 
is  shown  to  great  advantage  in  the  light  of  the  window.  This 
picture,  one  of  several  illustrations  of  dentistry,  a  subject 
Douw  often  treated,  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  the 
colouring,  the  truthfulness  of  detail,  the  admirable  grouping, 


hill  Abbey  rale  f.>r  1,.?0  guineas.  It  represents  "A  Hare 
bargained  for  between  an  old  woman  and  young  girl." 

In  the  Berlin  Museum  there  is  a  picture  representing  "  A 
Storeroom  with  vast  quantities  of  Provisions."  The  cook 
has  just  opened  the  door  and  has  a  candle  in  her  hand.  She 
steps  lightly  to  avoid  disturbing  a  mouse  about  to  enter  a  trap. 
The  light  on  her  face  produces  a  pleasing  effect. 
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JOHN  VAN  HUY81' M. 


Thbbb  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  genius  of  a 
Huysum  and  that  of  a  Cuyp  or  a  Douw ;  the  latter  reach  to 
Vol.  I. 


the  verge  of  the  very  highest  branch  of  art,  hut  our  present 
artist  is  of  another  school,  though  sufficiently  great  in  his 
vay.  Sjmc  h'ive  instituted  a  comparison  between  Baptiate, 
Huet,  and  Iluytum.  Hut  these  two  artists  are  separated 
by  the  wide  difference  that  exists  between  the  French  and 
the  Flemish  schools.  It  is  from  the  similitude  and  yet 
the  contrast  between  them  that  we  can  appreciate  the 
distinction  between  the  two  schools,  and  can  seise  and 
judge  of  the  difference  between  the  style  in  which  they 
have  severally  treated  flowers.  The  French  school  is 
generally  considered  to  regard  nature  as  something  purely 
secondary,  much  inferior  to  man,  and  bowing  wholly  sub- 
servient to  his  greatness.  For  a  long  time  that  school  used 
landscape  but  as  the  framework  of  an  historic  scene,  or  as  a 
garden,  where  wandered  poets,  and  heroes,  and  philosophers. 
They  rarely  took  for  subjects  the  lovely  creations  of  the  earth. 
Flowers,  above  all,  were  disregarded  by  them.  Even  those 
who  did  make  them  their'  special  study  and  their  choice 
workmanship,  used  them  only  as  light  decorations  fit  to 
adorn  the  panels  of  the  palace  and  boudoir  of  the  lady  of 
fashion.  The  artists  of  the  French  school  used  flowers 
simply  to  show  off  their  delicacy  of  touch,  their  richness  of 
colouring,  and  the  keenness  of  their  eye.  The  painters  of  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  always  placed  nature  in  the  first 
rank  both  in  their  admiration  and  in  their  pictures.  As  long 
as  they  confined  themselves  to  natural  sources,  to  inspiration, 
arising  from  their  own  character*  and  climate,  everything  was 
a  subject  for  a  masterpiece.    They  were  quite  satisfied  when 
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they  could  paint  the  banks  of  a  river,  when  they  could  make  a 
picturesque  scene  out  of  an  old  moss-grown  wall,  or  render  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  a  flower,  its  peculiar  uad  gentle  charms, 
it*  everj-  tint,  characteristic,  and  hue.  The  same  country 
which  produced  so  many  amateurs  of  flowers,  so  many 
enthusiastic  worshippers  of  the  tulip,  gave  to  the  world  also 
the  best  artists  in  this  peculiar  1L._.  The  son  of  Gaul 
devoted  a  leisure  hour  to  a  bouquet,  to  show  his  power  of 
rendering  contrasts,  and  to  bring  together  all  the  bright 
colours  which  are  found  in  this  sun -bom  department  of 
creation.  The  Dutchman  seeks  to  rouse  sympathy  and 
admiration  in  the  heart  of  the  amateur  of  gardens,  to  awaken 
in  his  soul  the  emotions  naturally  suggested  and  kindled  in 
the  mind  of  one  who  loves  flowers,  who  knows  their  history, 
their  family,  their  varieties,  and  their  perfume.  He  seeks  to 
make  the  rose  of  an  hour  live  a  hundred  years,  lluet  paints  a 
bunch  of  flowers  merely  for  effect  and  contrast.  John  Van 
Huysum  painted  flowers  from  love,  and  under  the  influence  of 
a  kind  of  inspiration. 

The  place  where  he  was  born  was  peculiarly  the  locality 
where  flowers  were  always  highly  appreciated.  No  other 
nation  at  that  time  could  enter  into  the  Agricultural  enthusiasm 
of  the  Dutchmen.  Huysum  was  born  at  Amstordam,  in  1682. 
He  was  the  pupil  and  the  eldest  ton  of  Justus  Van  Huysum, 
a  fi  a  wer- painter,  who  had  transformed  his  house  into  a  kind 
of  manufactory  of  everything  which  could  contribute  to  the 
decoration  of  apartments  and  gardens.  At  the  head  of  this 
peculiar  establishment  Justus  Van  Huysum  placed  his  son 
John,  while  all  his  other  sons,  whom  he  had  also  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of  painting,  worked  under  him. 
The  coarse  work  of  this  trade  soon  disgusted  John,  who  felt 
within  himself  higher  and  nobler  aspirations  towards  true  art. 
He  accordingly  entered  deeply  into  the  study  of  Abraham 
Mignon,  an  able  painter,  of  Vcrclat,  and  David  dc  Hecm,  who 
wa«  a  kind  of  master  in  this  school.  His  flowers  and  fruit 
were  executed  with  the  utmost  neatness  and  finish,  while  his 
colours  were  brilliant,  and  harmonised  in  the  purest  manner. 
From  the  study  of  these  masters,  John  Van  liuysum  turned 
.  to  tho  over-open  page  of  nature,  where,  despite  the  clear  and 
transparent  light  shed  on  all  creation's  works,  so  few  learn  to 
read.  This  imitation  of  their  line  of  conduct  was  most  for- 
tunate for  our  artist,  as  it  enabled  him  to  see  all  that  was  good  in 
his  predecessors,  who  were  considered  inimitable,  and  to  correct, 
by  reference  to  reality,  any  errors  into  which  they  fell.  He 
found  errors  in  their  copies  of  nature,  alight  and  trifling  faults, 
.indeed,  but  such  as  he  endeavoured  to  avoid.  It  was,  then, 
by  active  and  industrious  search  after  the  real  and  the  beau- 
tiful, that  the  genius  of  Huysum  was  cultivated  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Beginning  only  with  flowers,  ho  saw'  open  before  him 
a  whole  world— fresh,  new,  delightful.  lie  investigated  every 
branch  of  his  subject ;  he  visited  every  comer  of  Ids  new 
domains.  Birds,  butterflies,  wasps,  bees,  all  came  in  for  their 
share.  He  made  them  all,  as  it  were,  the  satellites  of  flori- 
cultural  creation.  At  an  early  period,  he  studied  diligently  to 
imitate  the  marble  slabs  which  were  to  support  his  baskets  of 
flowers,  the  pots  which  were  to  contain  his  bouquets,  the  bas- 
reliefs  which  were  to  adorn  his  vases,  and  all  the  delicate 
minutia*  of  ornaments  for  handles,  etc.  lie  armed  liimself 
from  head  to  foot  to  conquer  the  domain  of  roses.  He  was  a 
regular  Don  Quixote  of  horticulture. 

This  taste  for  flowers  seems  to  have  been  innate.  Even  when 
an  infant,  it  was  remarked  that  his  eye  was  constantly  attracted 
by  the  bright  colours  of  nature's  most  beautiful  and  most 
short-lived  children  ;  and,  during  his  boyhood,  his  great  delight 
was  the  cultivation  of  a  little  plot  of  garden-ground,  where  he 
would  pass  hours  sitting  upon  a  bench,  watching,  in  spring 
and  summer  time,  the  result  of  his  labours  and  his  care. 
This  taste  of  his  was  so  well  known  that  his  father's  friends 
never  thought  of  giving  him  any  other  presents  than  a  packet 
of  seeds  or  a  bunch  of  roots,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  he  would  ultimately  become  a  great  botanist— perhaps  a 
great  physician.  Those  who  thought  so,  however,  did  not 
know  that  the  young  Van  Huysum  cared  little  to  study  the 
secret  processes  of  nature,  and  was  captivated  only  by  the 


graceful  forms,  the  exquisite  colours,  and  the  beautiful  group- 
ing of  his  flowers.  Vanderkamp  relates,  in  his  collection  of 
anecdotes  of  tho  notabilities  of  Amsterdam,  that  when  our 
painter  was  a  mere  youth,  a  curious  adventure  happened  to 
him  from  this  excessive  fondness  for  the  floral  productions  of 
nature.  He  was  one  day  wandering  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  when  he  came  to  a  garden  separated  from  the  road  by 
one  of  those  neat  hedges  which  form  the  admiration  of  all 
travellers  in  Holland.  According  to  his  usual  custom,  he 
looked  over  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  his  way  worth 
admiring,  and  having  discovered  that  all  the  flowers  in  the 
beds  were  already  well  known  to  him,  was  about  to  go  away, 
when  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a  magnificent  tulip  that  stood 
in  a  pot  upon  one  of  the  lower  balconies  of  the  house.  Its 
size,  its  form,  its  lustre,  at  once  threw  him  into  ecstasies  of 
delight,  and  he  would  have  given  anything  to  have  been 
allowed  to  approach  it,  to  hang  over  it,  to  contemplate  it  from 
various  points  of  view. 

Timidity,  natural  to  his  age,  prevented  him,  however,  from 
entering  the  garden  and  asking  permission  to  gratify  his  desire  ; 
and  so,  after  having  lingered  near  the  hedge  for  more  than 
an  hour,  he  tore  himself  away  with  a  sigh  and  returned 
homewards. 

But  the  tulip  still  occupied  his  thoughts.  He  neither  supped 
nor  slept  that  night,  and  next  morning  early  went  forth  and 
returned  to  the  garden,  in  hopes  of  again  seeing  his  beautiful 
flower.  The  windows  of  the  house,  however,  were  still  closed, 
and  the  tulip  had  not  yet  been  put  out  into  the  air.  Van 
Huysum  was  patient.  He  walked  up  and  down  meditating, 
until  at  length  he  saw  a  young  girl  come  out  with  the  tulip 
pot  in  her  hand  and  place  it  carefully  where  it  could  catch  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun.  Anybody  else  would  have  observed  that 
the  young  girl  was  beautiful  exceedingly  ;  but  the  young 
painter  only  looked  upon  her  as  a  thing  that  carried  a  flower, 
or  rather  he  did  not  look  upon  her  at  all,  but  gazed  with  his 
great  eyes  at  the  real  object  of  his  admiration. 

It  happened  that  Agatha  Koatar — such  was  the  young  girl's 
name— was  betrothed  to  the  son  of  one  of  the  richest  burgo- 
masters of  Amsterdam,  who  came  out  that  morning  on  a  visit 
to  his  intended  father-in-law,  partly  to  discuss  the  prelimi- 
naries of  his  marriage,  and  partly  to  settle  the  price  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  hogsheads  of  sugar,  which  Van  Kostar  had 
for  sale.  As  he  walked  deliberately  by,  examining  as  he  went  " 
the  nice  little  garden  and  the  neat  house  which  were  to  form 
part  of  Agatha's  dowry,  he  could  not  help  being  struck  at 
seeing  rather  a  wild-looking  youth  staring  like  a  tiger  over 
the  hedge  full  upon  the  balcony;  while  his  betrothed  still 
stood,  after  having  set  down  the  flower,  admiring  it,  and  now 
and  then  brushing  off  a  few  grains  of  dust  that  had  fallen 
upon  its  petals. 

Dutchmen  are  slow  in  most  things.  The  son  of  the  burgo- 
master took  this  fact  into  his  mind,  without  making  any  com- 
ment, and  walked  into  the  house.  But  when  he  came  to  the 
window,  and  perceived  that  Agatha  still  lingered  there,  under 
the  raking  fire  of  as  eager  a  pair  of  eyes  as  he  had  ever  seen, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  a  small,  a  very  small  pang  of 
jealousy  ;  and  touching  the  young  lady  on  the  shoulder,  said 
to  her, 

"  Who  is  that  young  man  r" 

The  young  girl  looked  very  innocently  first  at  him,  and  then 
at  the  stranger,  and  replied  : 

'•  I  had  not  seen  him ;  he  is  some  beggar  probably.  I  will 
send  him  out  something." 

"  Some  broken  victuals,"  economically  observed  tho  burgo- 
master's son,  in  whom  the  feeling  of  jealousy  began  slowly  to 
die  away. 

Next  morning,  however,  again  perceiving  Van  Huysum  at 
his  post,  he  took  note  of  his  costume,  and  convinced  himself 
that  he  was  no  beggar.  Now,  as  he  perfectly  well  knew  that 
a  plate  of  broken  victuals  had  been  sent  out,  and  did  not 
know  that  Van  Huysum  had  gone  away  in  the  meantime,  all 
this  business  appeared  very  strange  to  him,  and  he  determined, 
as  he  stepped  slowly  towards  the  house,  to  come  to  an  ex- 
planation. 
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He  found  Van  Kostar  sitting  enjoying  hia  pipe  at  one  of  the 
back  windows,  in  a  state  of  contemplative  beatitude,  with  a 
large  ledger  open  before  him  ;  for  the  good  old  gentleman  had 
long  been  confined  to  his  house  by  obesity  and  the  gout,  and 
was  compelled  to  transact  all  his  business  there. 

"  Good  morning,  my  son,"  saidhe,  stretching  out  his  fat  hand. 

The  young  man  took  it,  gave  it  a  solemn  shake,  sat  down, 
and  came  at  once  to  the  point 

"  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Agatha,"  said  he.  Then,  leaving 
this  observation  to  sink  into  the  old  gentleman's  mind,  he 
took  up  a  pipe,  filled  it,  and  began  to  smoke  in  a  very  jealous 
and  melancholy  way. 

Van  Kostar  looked  at  him,  and  took  more  time  in  trying  to 
get  at  the  meaning  of  hia  phrase  than  he  did  generally  in 
deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  commercial  operation.  At  length 
he  said  what  ho  might  have  said  before,  "I  don't  understand 
what  you  say." 

The  burgomaster's  son  then  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  young 
man  making  lovo  to  Agatha  oTer  the  hedge,  which,  for  a 
Dutchman,  was  rather  a  stretch  of  imagination.  Van  Kostar 
opened  his  eyes,  laid  down  hia  pipe,  and  struck  a  blow  with 
hia  fat  hand  upon  the  table. 

"  Son-in-law,"  said  he,  "  what  you  say  is  not  true.  I  know 
Agatha,  and  shall  call  her  at  once  to  have  an  explanation." 

Now  it  happened  that  Agatha,  as  even  the  diacrectcst  young 
ladies  will  sometimes  do,  had  been  listening  at  the  door,  and 
heard  the  charge  which  had  been  made  against  her.  Instead 
of  coming  in  at  once,  and  exculpating  herself,  she  instantly 
ran  back  to  the  balcony,  moved  by  a  natural  female  curiosity 
to  have  a  look  at  this  young  stranger,  of  whom  she  had 
hitherto  taken  ncr- notice. 

Van  Huysum  was  still  there,  and  was  employed  in  trying  to 
sketch  on  a  piece  of  card  the  object  of  his  fond  admiration. 
"  It  is  true,"  thought  Agatha,  blushing,  "  and  he  is  writing  a 
letter  to  me.  -  Upon  my  faith,  he  is  a  very  handsome  young 
man ;  and  Gerard  never  looked  at  me  in  that  way." 

■Whilst  she  was  indulging  in  this  dangerous  speculation, 
Gerard,  the  burgomaster's  son,  made  his  appearance,  and  con- 
veyed to  her  her  father's  message,  that  he  desired  to  see  her, 
but  without  alluding  to  the  suspicions  which  he  had  himself 
entertained. 

On  seeing  hia  kind  grave  face,  Agatha  repented  a  little  of 
having  allowed  her  thoughts  to  wander,  but  stdl  could  not 
help  carrying  on  the  mortification  a  little  further.  She  was 
quite  convinced  that  Gerard  whs  right,  so  tar  Van  liuysuin 
wa<t  concerned,  and  equally  convinced  of  her  own  innocence. 

There  is  nothing  that  makes  women  so  revengeful  as  being 
wrongfully  suspected ;  and  Agatha  is  therefore  deserving  of 
credit  that  she  did  not  determine  to  flirt  with  the  stranger  as 
soon  as  she  found  out  who  he  was.  "  I  am  afraid,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  know  what  my  father  wants." 

Gerard  started,  for  as  yet  there  had  been  no  fact  to  confirm 
or  justify  his  uneasiness.  Ho  looked  sorrowfully  at  the  young 
girl,  and  taking  her  hand,  led  her  to  the  chamber  where  her 
father  was  waiting  rather  impatiently  for  her  presence.  The 
old  man  exclaimed  at  once,  "  Well,  daughter,  has  Gerard  told 
you  what  is  the  matter  ? " 

"  No,  father,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  I  think  he  is  jealous." 

"'That's  it,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  laughing;  "but  you 
must  tell  him  at  once  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  that  the  young 
fellow  with  the  eyes  thinks  no  more  of  you  than  he  docs  of 
my  tulips." 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that,  father,"  replied  Agatha. 

Van  Kostar  gave  a  long  whistle,  and  then  meditated  for  a 
few  moments.  At  length  he  said,  "  Would  it  not  be  well, 
Gerard,  instead  of  talking  to  this  foolish  girl,  to  leam  who  this 
stranger  may  be  f  Go  out,  like  a  man,  and  tell  him  to  come 
in.  I  have  always  found,  that  to  be  straightforward  is  the 
best  way  to  do  business." 

Gerard  immediately  walked  out  and  went  to  Van  Huysum, 
who  had  just  finished  his  sketch,  and  said  to  bim,  "  Young 
man,  will  yon  come  with  mef  I  know  not  who  you  are,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  you  are  nearer  to  obtaining  what  you  desire 
tluui  I  am." 
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"  Thank  heaven ! "  exclaimed  Van  Huysum  with  the  accent 
of  a  passionate  lover. 

Gerard  felt  his  heart  t  ink  within  him,  and  said,  *'  Have  you 
loved  long?" 

"  Three  days,"  exclaimed  Van  Huyeum. 

"And  I  have  loved  her  for  three  years,"  said  Gerard,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  Three  years  ! "  cried  the  young  painter.  "  Has  that  flower 
been  in  bloom  so  long?" 

Gerard  thought  to  himself,  this  is  the  fine  talk  with  which 
these  young  popinjays  win  the  hearts  of  maidens.  If  she  be 
inclined  to  him  after  having  only  seen  his  head  over  a  hedge, 
what  will  it  be  when  he  makes  fine  speeches  to  hex  ?  Then 
ho  said  aloud,  "  She  is  eighteen  years  old." 

"Eighteen  years!"  again  exclaimed  Van  Huysum,  in  a 
dreamily  poetical  manner.  And  so  he  followed  his  rival  into 
the  house,  and  was  soou  in  presence  of  the  old  man  and  his 
daughter. 

Gerard  by  this  time  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  young 
stranger  loved  Agatha,  and  that  Agatha  loved  the  young 
stranger  ;  and  being  both  a  prudent  and  a  good  man,  said  to 
his  intended  father-in-law,  "  It  is  useless  to  struggle  against 
fate.  I  know  that  they  are  destined  for  one  another ;  and  if 
this  young  man  makes  hia  demand,  and  it  be  accepted,  I  shall 
withdraw  my  claims,  and  the  relations  of  our  houses  shall  not 
be  disturbed." 

Agatha  looked  rather  surprised  at  being  so  easily  aban- 
doned, and  having  compared  the  appearance  of  Van  Huysum 
with  that  of  Gerard,  saw  that,  after  all,  the  latter  was  much 
the  most  eligible  individual.  Besides,  she  had  not  really 
thought  of  breaking  off  a  good  match  in  this  romantic  way,  and 
now  exclaimed,  "  I  suppose  my  consent  will  be  asked  ?  " 

Van  Huysum  approached  her,  and  taking  her  hand  said,  "  I 
beseech  you  not  to  disappoint  me." 

By  this  time  Van  Kostar  had  a  little  recovered  from  the 
surprise  which  their  strange  doings  had  excited,  and  roared 
out :— "  Is  everybody  mad  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
nonsense?  Do  you  think  I  will  give  Agatha  to  the  first 
stranger  that  is  picked  up  by  the  way-side  ?" 

Van  Huysum  thought  that  the  tulip  had  received  a  name. 
And  looking  very  respectfully  at  the  irate  old  gentleman,  said, 
"  If  you  will  not  part  with  Agatha  herself,  as  you  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  call  me  in,  will  you  give  me  one  of  her  bulbs  ? " 

At  this  extraordinary  speech  it  seemed  evident  that  tho 
young  painter  was  insane,  and  Gerard  began  to  think  whether 
it  would  be  most  proper  to  knock  him  down  or  coax  him  away. 
Our  painter,  however,  not  understanding  the  odd  looks  that 
were  cast  at  him,  went  on  to  say :  "  I  saw  your  tulip  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  so  admired  its  perfection,  that  I  wished 
to  possess  a  similar  one,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  allowed  to  make 
a  sketch  of  it.  I  have  tried  to  do  so  over  the  hedge,  but  am 
afraid  that  I  have  not  succeeded."  He  then  drew  forth  his 
card,  and  exhibited  his  performance.  Agatha  bit  her  lips,  for 
she  began  to  feel  rather  ridiculous  ;  but  her  father  and  her 
lover  laughed  heartily,  and  the  former  exclaimed,  "Young 
man,  you  may  have  my  tulip,  pot  and  all,  and  if  you  will 
paint  it  for  me,  I  will  buy  the  picture,  and  make  a  present  of 
it  to  my  daughter  at  the  christening  of  her  first  child." 

Agatha,  says  the  worthy  Vanderkamp,  who  seems  to  have 
hung  over  this  story  with  fondness,  ran  away  blushing,  and 
Van  Huysum  afterwards  found  in  Van  Kostar  one  of  hia  most 
liberal  patrons. 

The  Dutch  are  very  extreme  in  their  love  of  collections. 
They  describe  this  peculiar  taste  by  the  word  litf-hebbcryt 
which  may  bo  translated,  curiosity- love.  Some  collect  shells, 
some  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  medals ;  and  in  many  a  grocer's 
and  cheesemonger's  house  will  you  find  a  library  of  strange 
and  rare  books  of  Elxivirs  and  primitive  editions  ;  or  you  will 
find  the  same  man  making  unheard-of  sacrifices  for  antique 
Chinese  and  Japanese  ware.  But  the  greatest  instance  of  the 
liff.hebbtry  known,  is  this  devotion  of  the  Dutch  to  the  art  of 
flower-painting.  They  worship  this  branch  of  art;  it  is  a 
subject  of  adoration.  It  will  then  be  readily  understood  to 
what  a  degree  John  Van  Huysum  received  encouragement, 
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when  we  mention  that  he  succeeded  in  eclipsing  Abraham 
Mignon.  In  the  same  picture  he  nattered  both  their  love  for 
painting  and  for  flowers.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
one  of  the  first  person*,  after  Van  Kostar,  to  purchase  his 
works  and  to  cry  up  his  talents  was  the  envoy  of  France,  the 
Count  of  Morville,  who  ordered  four  picture*,  two  for  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  two  for  himself. 

The  generous  protection  of  this  friend  soon  made  Van 
Iluysum  fashionable.  It  drew  attention  to  him,  particularly 
from  foreigners  of  rank  and  wealth ;  and  from  that  moment,  we 
are  informed  by  Dcachampn.  his  pictures  fetched  as  much  as 
1,200  Dutch  florins  (about  €120).  His  reputation  having 
spread  far  and  near,  several  German  princes  and  all  the  (ove- 
rcigns  in  Europe  were  e.gor  to  possess  flowers  from  the  hand  of 


bouquets  of  Van  Huysum,  and  informs  us  that  the  brother  of 
the  painter,  James  Van  Huysum,  "lived  with  Lord  Orford, 
and  painted  most  of  the  pictures  in  the  attic  story." 

Though  fashion  does  sometimes  decide  the  temporary  fate 
of  an  artist,  yet  when  that  reputation  continues  to  hold  it* 
own,  it  ran  scarcely  be  deceptive.  The  unanimous  suffrages  of 
artistic  Kurope  were  never  yet  given  to  mediocrity.  At  all 
events,  they  were  not  in  the  case  of  John  Van  Huysum.  ne 
reallv  did  reach,  in  flower-p'iinting,  almost  to  perfection,  and 
wc  may  almost  siy  of  him  what  d'Argenvillc  says  of  Baptistc, 
"  hi*  tt  nvcrs  only  vant  prrfume  to  make  them  real." 

The  arrangement,  the  draw  ing,  the  perspective,  the  aliwt* 
oseino,  the  touch,  were  all  studied  by  Van  Huysum  with 
ardotif,     He  seemed  to  catch  by  intuition  at  the  varied 
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a  painter,  whose  workshop  was  the  gardens  of  the  richest 
floriculturist*  of  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem ;  the  King  of 
Poland,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Prince 
of  Hesse,  ordered  pictures  of  him,  for  which  they  paid  him 
very  large  sums;  and  one,  who,  to  use  a  French  hyperbolical 
phrase,  "  was  almost  a  sovereign,"  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
obtained  from  him  four  pictures  to  adorn  his  mansion  at 
Houghton- hall,  in  Norfolk.  Huysum  from  that  hour  was  n 
favourite  in  England.  His  charming  productions  were  appre- 
ciated at  once,  at  a  time  when  it  was  fashionable  to  follow  the 
example  of  •  noble  lord,  and  when  the  good  opinion  of  such  a 
man  as  Walpole  did  more  for  an  artist  than  even  his  geniua. 
The  pictures  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  says  Horace 
Walpole,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  his  father's  pictures  in  1752, 
were  most  highly  finished.  In  this  work,  he  only  mentions  two 


elements  of  his  glory.  He  may  have  been  less  ►kilful,  ho  may 
have  been  less  of  a  painter  than  Huet  in  the  more  artistic 
co-ordination  of  a  bouquet.  The  French  academician  looked 
principally  to  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  regarding  Howera 
only  as  ornaments,  made  all  the  little  sacrifices  necessary  to 
give  relief,  unity,  and  animation  to  his  picture.  Van  Huysum 
often  mart  by  certain  little  details  the  general  whole.  To 
render  it  more  light,  he  cuts  his  picture  up  by  small,  fine,  and 
capricious  branches.  The  elegant  lightness  of  all  this  ravishes 
the  heart  of  the  botanist,  who  recognises  and  names  with  joy 
the  myosotis,  the  fuschia,  and  the  blue  campanula ;  but  these 
delicate  accessories  sometimes  ir.jurc  the  frankness  of  the 
general  effect.  There  was  a  want  of  completeness  which  drew 
down  the  blame  of  other  artists,  and  laid  him  open  to  criti- 
cism ;  men,  who  see  in  a  sprig  of  lily  of  the  valley  nothing 
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but  a  bunch  of  little  bright  points,  and  for  whom  an  ancmony 
is  rather  a  tone  than  a  flower,  objected  to  the  artistic  care- 
fulness of  tomo  of  hi*  productions. 

Without  falling  into  the  insipidity  which  is  the  necessary 
result  of  an  attempt  to  attain  visible  symmetry,  the  painter 
must  give  to  his  basket  of  flowers  an  order  which,  however, 
he  must  take  care  to  hide.  The  young  girl  who  has  returned 
from  the  garden  with  her  great  straw  hat  full  of  flowers,  has 
made  haste  to  immcrge  their  stalks  into  a  vessel  full  of  water 


other  hand,  be  symmetrically  divided  and  present  to  the  eye  a 
tuo  methodical  arrangement.  A  tuft  of  anemones  may  counter- 
balance u  hyacinth  j  the  rose  of  Provins  may  be  the  companion 
of  a  double  full-grown  poppy  ;  because  the  brilliancy  of  a 
tone  increases  the  size  of  a  flower,  and  exalts  its  importance 
a  daisy  is  larger  in  appearance  than  a  violet  of  the  same  size. 
These  ideas  are  suggested  by  the  painting  we  have  engraved 
(p.  200) ;  for  it  is  Van  Huysum  who  speaks,  and  we  are  only 
translating,  in  an  imperfect  manner,  what  the  admirable  picture 
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ana  with  her  simple  hand,  without  thought  and  without  design, 
she  has  given  to  her  bouquet  a  clumning  aspect,  an  inexpres- 
sible and  unexpected  beauty.  So  must  the  artist  do.  What 
an  ingenuous  child,  in  whom  grace  is  natural,  discovers  by 
instinct,  the  painter  must  attain  by  a  scenic  combination.  In 
what  that  combination  consists,  it  were  difficult  to  say.  We 
may  affirm,  nevertheless,  that  the  corresponding  parts  must  be 
unequal,  and  that  if  the  bouquet  does  not  look  well  when 
leaning  entirely  to  one  side  of  the  vase,  it  must  not,  on  tho 


eloquently  teaches.  It  is  the  master  himself  who  tells  us  to 
what  degree  perspective  and  design  are  neecssary  to  the 
flnwer-painter,  and  that  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  draw, 
for  example,  as  a  leaf  foreshortened,  or  a  flower  with  the 
pttals  curled  inwards.  It  is  he  who  shows  us  what  art,  what 
care,  is  necessary  for  setting  these  pretty  models,  so  that, 
whether  seen  in  full  or  in  profile,  bending  forwards  or  back- 
wards, they  may  always  preserve  the  character  and  the  form 
which  we  know  to  be  peculiar  to  them.    Inartbtically  reprc- 
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sented,  a  round  Mower  may  appear  square  or  triangular ;  and 
Keen  from  a  particular  point  of  ricw,  a  chesnut- flower,  which 
takes  a  pyramidal  form  in  nature,  may  teem  to  be  round. 

One  of  the  ablest  writers  upon  painting,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  has  said,  speaking  of  Rubens,  that  his  paintings 
were  noiegay*  of  colour*.  This  phrase  darts  like  u  ray  of  light 
through  this  difficult  subject  of  flower-painting.  It  is  evident 
that  nature  supplies  those  who  follow  this  art  with  the  proper 
tone  of  every  one  of  the  elements— we  were  going  to  say,  of  the 
personages — of  their  picture.  The  painter,  therefore,  has  only 
to  compose  his  chiaro-usruro,  with  the  local  colours,  and 
without  having  to  invent  the  harmony  of  his  work,  he  finds  it 
ready  made.  As  Philip  Wouvermans  makos  use  of  the  varie- 
gated coats  of  his  horses— the  bay,  the  chesnut,  the  dappled 
gray,  the  black,  and  the  white — to  develop  the  gamut  of  his 
rhiaro-oicnro,  so  Van  Huysum,  taking  his  flowers,  in  one 
sense,  as  so  many  tones  and  demi- tones  already  formed  on  the 
palette  of  nature,  has  only  to  dispose  them  to  produce  the 
nosegay  of  which  Reynold*  speaks  ;  and  may  thus,  by  soften- 
ing away  towards  his  background,  by  means  of  flowers  in  demi- 
tint  and  of  deep  coloured  models,  like  the  iris,  the  bluebell, 
and  the  pansy  (grouping  his  light  flowers  towards  the  centre), 
discover,  we  will  not  say  only  optical  perspective,  but  even  a 
poetical  aspect,  from  the  fidelity  of  the  imitation. 

"The  artist  who  wishes  to  attain  a  certain  amount  of 
talent  in  this  department  of  art,"  says  Millin,  "  should  pass  the 
greater  part  of  his  lifo  in  studying  his  models.  He  ought  to 
possess  a  garden  in  which  to  cultivate  their,  himself,  in  order 
that  lie  may  be  able  to  procure  the  most  beautiful  of  each 
season  of  the  year,  to  make  a  choice  of  thorn,  and  to  have 
nature  under  his  eyes  as  he  works.  To  be  successful  in 
painting  flowers,  certain  natural  dispositions  are  necessary, 
which  overy  artist  does  not  possess.  There  are,  indeed, 
certain  moral  qualities,  which  seem  to  favour  the  artist  in  this 
department  who  has  possessed  them.  To  the  exact  coup  d'a-il 
which  makes  them  correct  draughtsmen  and  good  colouriata— 
to  the  indefatigable  patience  in  mature  cf  detail— to  the  clean- 
ness of  handiwork  which  leads  to  perfection— these  artists 
commonly  unite  a  gentleness  of  character,  a  serenity  of  soul, 
and  an  evenness  of  temper,  which  tend  to  make  them  at  all 
times  equally  correct,  equally  pure  in  colour,  equally  certain 
and  like  in  their  '  handling.'  " 

Who  would  not  believe  that  this  portrait  of  the  flower- 
painter  is  precisely  that  of  Van  liuysum?  Who  would 
suppose  that  the  author  of  these  sweet  masterpieces— the 
assiduous  companion  of  hyacinths,  of  tulips,  and  of  rosea— had 
lived  an  agitated  and  sombre  life }  It  is,  nevertheless,  true, 
that  in  the  midat  of  his  triumphs  Van  liuysum  suffered  the 
pangs  of  jealousy.  He  had  married  a  woman  who,  according 
to  some  biographers,  was  neither  young,  nor  pretty,  nor 
desirable  ;  but  it  happened  one  day  that  the  railleries  of 
one  of  those  men  who  feel  a  stupid  pleasure  in  disturbing 
the  happiness  of  others  introduced  grief  into  his  soul.  Prom 
time  to  time  indeed  bis  mind  wandered.  Once,  in  a  moment 
of  irritation,  he  insulted  the  master  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lived,  and  was  turned  into  the  streets.  To  these  ex- 
cesses succeeded  a  long  fit  of  melancholy.  As  an  increase 
of  misfortune,  the  sou  of  this  suspected  wife  fell  into  evil 
ways,  so  that  Van  liuysum,  seeing  him  to  be  incorrigible,  was 
obliged  to  ship  him  off  to  India.  It  happened,  however,  as  a 
rare  exception,  that  his  painting  was  by  no  means  influenced 
by  these  miseries  of  his  domestic  life.  His  temper  was  sad 
and  sombre.  His  paintings  were  always  smiling  and  trans- 
parent. Wrhen  he  was  at  work  no  one  was  admitted  into  his 
studio,  not  even  his  brothers  ;  as  if  he  had  desired,  says  his 
biographer,  Deschamps,  following  Van  Gool,  to  hide  from 
all  his  method  of  purifying  his  colours,  and  making  use  of 
them.  But,  perhaps,  we  should  believe  that  solitude  was 
accessary  to  his  disturbed  spirit, — that  Van  liuysum,  to  paint 
his  flowers,  required  tranquillity  and  silence,  as  Gerard 
Douw  to  point  his  quiet  interiors,  did  his  readings  of  the 
Bible.  His  exquisite  finish  supposes,  in  fact,  an  attention 
which  nothing  had  disturbed,  an  enthusiasm  which  no  ex- 
ternal accident  had  cooled.    We  must,  therefore,  attribute 
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egotism,  the  habit  which  the  painter  had  of  hiding 
from  everybody  when  he  was  in  presence  of  his  flowers. 

Vanderkamp,  in  the  collection  above  quoted,  has  pre- 
served some  particulars  of  the  domestic  life  of  Van  Huysum, 
which  are  worth  recording.  He  differs,  however,  from  other 
writers  in  staling  that,  although  Catherine,  the  painter's  wife, 
was  ten  years  older  than  himself  when  he  married  her,  he  was 
led  to  the  match  rather  by  affection  than  by  interest.  He 
became  acquainted  with  her  one  morning  at  the  market,  when 
he  was  purchasing  some  rare  and  curious  flower-roots,  while 
she  had  come  out  to  gel  provisions  for  her  father's  family, 
which  was  by  no  means  well  off.  He  liked  her  appearance  so^ 
much  that  ho  broke  off  a  bargain,  which  ho  had  nearly  con-" 
eluded,  to  follow  her  home.  They  talked  together,  and  he 
almost  immediately  expressed  a  wish  to  marry  her.  She  told 
him  that  she  was  free,  but  that  for  the  present  neither  her 
father  nor  her  mother  could  do  without  her  assistance.  The 
matter  may  be  arranged,  however,"  said  Van  Huysum,  who 
calculated  very  sagaciously  that  a  housewife  would  be  rather 
a  decrease  than  an  increase  to  the  expense  of  his  establish- 
ment. 

"  Catherine,"  says  Vanderkamp,  who  was  a  contemporary 
and  had,  probably,  often  seen  the  lady  himself,  "  though  not 
remarkably  beautiful,  was  an  agreeable-looking,  neat-handed 
person,  and  it  was  easy  to  understand  the  affection  which  a 
quiet  man  like  Van  Huysum  experienced  for  her." 

They  were  married  in  due  time,  and  during  the  early  part  of 
their  union  lived  happily  together.  Catherine  sec  ins  really  to 
have  been  a  virtuous  person,  though  somewhat  light-minded, 
and  given  to  other  society  than  that  of  her  family.  Having 
been  somewhat  neglected  in  her  youth,  she  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  compliments  paid  her  by  the  fine  people  who 
came  to  look  at  her  husband's  pictures,  and  as  he  often  left 
her  for  days  and  even  weeks,  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  room, 
or  wander  through  the  country  to  study  the  beauties  of  nature, 
her  ardent  affection  for  him  somewhat  dintinished.  The  very 
fact  that  many  young  men  paid  court  to  her  proves  that  the 
common  opinion  of  her  want  of  fascinating  qualities  is  erro- 
neous. Among  her  admirers  was  a  Frenchman  o-f  the  name  of 
Gervais,  who  used  to  express  his  passion  by  sending  every  day 
a  large  bouquet  of  flowers. 

Catherine  perfectly  understood  what  was  meant  by  this 
attention,  and  yet  rewarded  the  sender  by  nothing  in  or  *j  than 
a  few  gracious  smiles,  when  he  paraded  up  and  down  in  the 
street  before  the  house,  smiling  with  that  self-satisfied  air 
which  is  peculiar  to  French  roue*.  She  was  so  far,  indeed, 
from  understanding  the  danger  of  what  was  going  on,  that 
instead  of  throwing  awsy  the  flowers,  she  made  a  practice  of 
giving  them  to  her  husband,  saying,  or  leaving  him  to  under- 
stand, that  they  were  sent  to  him  by  his  friends. 

Generally  speaking,  he  observed,  simply,  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  was  too  formal.  At  other  times  he  pulled 
the  bouquet  to  pieces,  and  tried,  by  casting  it  loose  into  a 
vase,  to  give  it  a  natural  arrangement.  This  went  on  for 
some  time,  and  at  length  M.  Gervais,  finding  that  his  presents 
were  always  received,  began  to  think  himself  entitled  to  an 
interview.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  the  painter's  wife  and 
told  her  to  meet  him  by  the  canal  about  sunset.  To  his 
first  letter  Catherine  paid  no  attention  ;  but  as  she  had 
contracted  habits  of  idleness,  and  often  sat  for  many  hours 
musing  on  the  pleasures  which  the  wives  of  leas  intellectual 
persons  than  her  husband  could  freely  indulge  in,  ill-luck 
would  have  it  that  the  idea  came  to  her,  thai  ii  M.  Gervais 
wrote  again  she  ought  to  comply  with  Iris  invitation,  in  order 
to  tell  him  how  very  improper  it  was  for  him  to  pursue  her 
in  this  way,  and  that  she  was  determined  to  remain  faithful  to 
her  excellent  husband.  The  second  letter  came,  of  course  full 
of  protestations  and  entreaties ;  and  Catherine,  whose  pru- 
dence seems  to  have  been  quite  asleep,  took  the  opportunity, 
whilst  her  husband  was  still  shut  up  in  his  studio,  to  drcea 
herself  out  in  her  best,  in  order  to  go  and  reprove  the  enter- 
prising Monsieur  Gervais. 
Had  the  man  been  less  certain  of  his  powers  of  fascination. 
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he  might  probably  hive  succeeded  in  loading  her  astray ;  bat 
the  boldness  of  his  manners  frightened  her  at  the  outset,  and 
she  understood  of  what  an  unpardonable  imprudence  she  had 
been  guilty.  Gervais  even  proposed  that  she  should  run  away 
with  him,  but  instead  of  that  she  ran  away  from  him,  and 
returning  to  her  house  shed  bitter  tears  of  repentance.  Her 
husband,  seeing  her  in  this  melancholy  mood,  sought  to  com- 
fort heT,  and  asked  the  reason  of  her  grief;  but  she  would  not 
explain  further  than  to  say  that  she  was  a  very  bad  woman, 
undeserving  of  his  love.  He  laughed  at  this,  and  thought  she 
had  probably  upset  one  of  the  valuable  pots  of  varnish  which 
had  recently  been  sent  to  him  as  a  present  from  Paris,  and 
like  a  prudent  man  thought  it  best  to  aay  no  more  of  the 
mntter.  His  gentleness  only  made  his  wife  more  sorrowful, 
and  indeed  there  was  reason  for  her  sorrow,  though  she  did 
net  know  it,  for  from  that  time  forth  unhappiness  and  discord 
were  introduced  into  the  house. 

Monsieur  Gervais,  furious  at  having  been  made  a  fool  of,  as 
he  thought,  determined  to  revenge  himself,  and  meditated  for 
some  time  how  to  carry  his  project  into  effect.  He  began  by 
writing  a  third  letter  to  poor  Catherine,  expressing  his  sorrow 
for  his  previous  conduct,  calling  himself  all  the  villains  in  the 
world,  and  bugging  her  to  grant  him  that  forgiveness  without 
which  he  said  his  life  would  be  miserable.  The  good  woman 
■was  delighted  on  receiving  this  communication,  and  consented 
easily  to  a  request  which  it  contained— that  Gervais  ahould  be 
allowed  to  continue  his  presents  of  flowers  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Every  morning,  accordingly,  a  magnificent  bouquet 
wm  brought  to  the  door,  and  Van  Huysum  used  to  aay,  smil- 
ing, "  I  see  that  our  friends,  whom  I  had  thought  had 
forgotten  us,  begin  to  remember  us  again."  Whereupon 
Catherine,  in  her  innocent  joy,  would  take  the  flowers  and 
place  them  in  various  lights,  that  he  might  admire  them. 
Some  time  afterwards,  Gervais  met  Van  Huysum  out  in  the 
fields,  and  coming  to  him  said,  in  a  very  mysterious  manner, 
"  I  hope  you  are  happy." 

"  I  hope  so,  too,"  replied  Van  Huysum,  smiling,  and  stoop- 
ing down  to  gather  a  remarkably  fine  blue-bell  that  grew  at  his 
feet.  The  French  Iago  laughed  in  a  curious  way,  until  he 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  painter's  attention. 

"  What  do  you  mean  •"  said  the  latter,  rising  up  and  look- 
ing inquisitively  at  him. 

"  I  mean,"  replied  Gervais,  "  that  if  that  be  the  case,  all  the 
foolish  stories  that  the  people  tell  about  your  wife  Catherine 
must  be  mere  malicious  inventions." 

"  And  what  do  people  say  about  my  wife  Catherine  i "  cried 
Van  Huysum,  beginning  now  to  feel  uneasy,  and  remembering 
the  unexplained  tears  of  his  wife  some  short  time  before. 

"Nothing  particular,"  said  Gervais. 

*'  Nothing  !  People  don't  allude  to  '  nothing "  in  that  ex- 
traordinary tone,"  exclaimed  the  painter. 

"  Why,"  said  Gervais,  "  if  I  thought  that  the  reports  abroad 
were  true,  I  would  not  repeat  them  to  you ;  but  as  they  are 
evidently  mere  calumnies,  you  ought  to  know  them.  They 
aay  that  your  wife  is  in  correspondence  with  one  of  the 
Spaniards  recently  arrived  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  ; 
and  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  he  pretends 
to  be  a  Frenchman,  and  has  even  assumed  my  name.  I  know 
that  every  morning  he  sends  a  nosegay  of  flowers  to  your 
hour e ;  but  perhaps  this  may  be  by  your  permission  ;  although 
some  add  that  letters  arc  concealed  among  the  flowers." 

On  hearing  these  words,  Van  Huysum  turned  very  pale, 
for  he  remembered  that  he  had  never  thought  of  asking  who 
it  was  that  sent  the  presents  of  floweis,  which  he  had  received 
as  intended  for  himself.  He  broke  away  from  Gervais,  and 
hastening  home,  shut  himself  up  in  his  studio,  and  began  to 
paint  that  celebrated  picture  of  the  deadly  nightshade,  which 
is  the  only  one  remaining  of  his  that  possesses  a  sombre 
character.  We  say  remaining,  because  it  was  last  heard  of  in 
the  J-ouvre  gallery  in  1815,  when  it  was  claimed  as  stolen 
property  by  one  of  the  petty  princes  of  Oermany.  It  is  not 
mentioned,  however,  in  any  of  the  catalogues  we  have  seen, 
and  may  have  been  destroyed,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  forms 
the  ornament  of  some  private  cabinet.    This,  at  least,  is  the 
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account  which  is  current  in  Paris.  Probably  M.  Jeanron,  the 
late  able  director  of  the  Louvre  gallery,  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  history  of  painting  in  the  present  age, 
might  be  able  to  furnish  some  further  particulars.  He  has 
paid  great  attention  to  the  annals  of  Dutch  painting  ;  and  no 
man  would  be  more  capable,  if  he  felt  disposed,  of  giving  us 
an  account  of  all  that  vast  number  of  little-known  painters 
who  illustrated  the  period  in  which  Van  Huysum  lived. 

To  return,  however,  to  Vanderkamp's  narrative  of  the 
domestic  tribulations  of  our  flower-painter.  On  the  morning 
that  succeeded  his  interview  with  Gervais,  he  watched  care- 
fully the  arrival  of  the  accustomed  nosegay,  and  instead  of 
allowing  his  wife  to  take  it  in  her  hands,  scixed  it  himself, 
and  hurriedly  saying  that  it  contained  a  flower  which  ho 
wished  to  copy,  ran  to  his  studio,  and  shutting  himself  in,  tore 
it  to  pieces.  Sure  enough,  there  was  a  small  piece  of  folded 
paper  concealed  amongst  the  stalk*,  containing  these  words, 
"Thank  you,  dearest,  thank  you  ;  you  shall  hear  again 
to-morrow." 

This  missive,  signed  "  G,"  naturally  confirmed  the  dreadful 
suspicion  which  had  agitated  Van  Huysum's  mind.  Instead, 
however,  of  going  to  his  wife,  and  asking  for  an  explanation, 
the  unfortunate  man  determined  to  indulge  his  grief  in  silence ; 
to  create  no  scandal,  and  simply  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
Catherine  with  greater  care. 

This  incident  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  domestic 
unhappiness.  Van  Huysum  was  not  able  sometimes  to  restrain 
himself  from  making  bitter  allusions  to  Catherine's  misconduct, 
and  she,  feeling  that  his  accusations  were  in  the  main  unjust, 
and  forgetting  what  cause  she  had  given  to  his  upbraidings  by 
a  moment  of  imprudence,  often  answered  with  asperity,  and 
terrible  quarrels  were  the  result.  Van  Huysum,  by  degrees, 
seemed  to  lose  all  self-guidance,  except  when  his  art  was 
concerned.  Among  other  things,  he  imagined  that  the  son 
who  bore  his  name,  was  not  really  his,  and  the  rough  treat- 
ment which  this  suspicion  naturally  caused  may  have  partly 
contributed  to  drive  the  youth  into  bad  company.  At  any 
rate,  the  whole  town  began  soon  to  talk  of  his  excesses,  and  it 
became  necessary,  in  fact,  to  send  him  away.  Gerard,  the 
husband  of  Agatha,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  put 
him  under  the  care  of  the  supercargo  of  one  of  his  ships.  He 
went  to  India,  as  above  stated,  and  seems,  as  ho  grew  older,  to 
have  seen  the  error  of  his  ways.  At  any  rate,  we  find  him 
about  fifteen  years  afterwards  established  as  a  merchant  at 
B  atari  a.  where  the  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  firm 
of  Dewink,  Van  Huysum,  and  Co.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Van  Huysum  ever  came  to  a  proper  explanation  with  his  wife. 
The  story  of  hia  quarrel  with  the  master  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lived,  according  to  Vanderkamp,  was  connected  with  a 
much  more  unfounded  fit  of  jealousy  than  that  suggested  by 
the  malice  of  Gervais.  It  appears  that  the  landlord  used 
sometimes  to  remonstrate  with  the  painter  on  the  violence  of 
his  language  and  conduct,  and  to  praise  the  general  good 
behaviour,  and  the  decent  demeanour  of  Catherine,  who,  at 
that  time,  might  almost  be  called  an  elderly  woman.  Van 
Huysum  imagined  that  there  must  bo  some  improper  reason 
for  this  interference,  and  once  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  strike 
the  landlord  in  answer  to  some  more  than  usually  vehement 
remonstrance.  Thislcdtoaterriblequarrel,  at  the  end  of  which 
Van  Huysum  was  driven  from  the  house.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  ultimately  compelled  to  change  his  abode. 
Probably  an  explanation  ensued ;  and  there  seems  some  slight 
reason  to  believe  that  in  this  explanation  Catherine's  conduct 
was  in  some  measure  cleared  up,  for  the  painter  still  continued 
to  live  with  her,  which  it  is  not  likely  he  would  hare  done,  if 
she  had  been  anything  more  than  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
sufferings  he  temporarily  underwent. 

However,  his  melancholy  mood  of  mind  stiU  citing  to  him, 
and  in  the  advanced  years  of  his  life  he  became  more  and 
more  fond  of  retirement,  more  and  more  exclusively  attached 
to  his  beloved  flowers.  Even  when  not  occupied  in  painting 
them,  he  would  sit  for  hours  contemplating  their  beauties, 
and  communing  with  them  as  if  they  were  beings  endowed 
with  life.    In  the  mad  fits  which  occasionally  came  upon  him, 
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he  would  talk  to  his  tulips  and  his  anemones  as  if  he  believed  been  a  simple-minded  man,  rendered  unhappy  both  by  tera- 
that  they  were  capable  of  understanding  him  and  appreciat-     pcrament  and  circumstances. 

ing  his  feelings.    Some  pretended  that  thia  strange  behaviour        It  has  been  asserted  that  Van  Huysum  was  accessible  to 
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was  affected  merely  in  order  to  attract  attention ;  but  Vander-  envy,  a  much  more  cruel  and  less  easily  avowed  scnti- 
kamp,  who  knew  him  at  this  period  of  life,  denies  that  affecta-  ment  than  jealousy  ;  for  envy  is  but  a  variety  of  hate,  while 
Von  was  any  part  of  his  character,  and  represents  him  to  have     jealousy  is  another  form  of  love.    The  only  pupil  who  was 
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ever  brought  up  by  Van  Hnynmi  —  we  speak  on  the  authority  received.  He  add*,  that  Van  Huysum  rejoiced  at  a  circum- 
of  Van  Oool — was  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Havc-rmann,  who  stance  that  deprived  him  of  a  dangerous  competitor.  We 
almost  rivalled  her  master.    The  Dutch  historian  informs     may,  however,  very  readily  be  led  to  infer,  to  the  honour  o' 
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us,  that  the  young  lady,  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  our  artist,  that  Van  Gool  apeak*  here  only  from  supj  ositirn, 
by  impropriety  of  conduct,  fled  from  her  country  and  sought  when  we  find  him  in  error  as  to  the  career  of  Madem  iaelle 
refuge  in  Paris,  where  she  and  her  works  were  equally  well     llavermann.    He  informs  us,  that  on  her  arrival  in  France 
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retirement  at  Brussels ;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  and  consequently  after  the  year  1649.  But  we 
have  seen  before,  that  already  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Hesse 
Cassel  had  published  a  mezzotint  representing  the  portrait  of 
the  LandgTavine  Amelia  Elizabeth,  which  picture  bears  the 
date  of  1643.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  admit  that  Rupert  was 
the  inventor  of  a  process  which  a  Bavarian  officer  found  before 
him,  unless  we  suppose,  which  is  unlikely,  that  the  prince 
knew  nothing  of  the  discovery  of  Louis  of  Siegen. 


a  small  mezzotint  engraving,  representing  a  satyr,  and  then 
after  tiking  a  proof  he  finished  it  in  another  hour. 

In  France,  mezzotint  has  never  been  a  favourite  style,  either 
with  painters  or  with  the  public.  In  England,  however,  it 
has  been  very  popular,  and  many  could  be  named  who  have 
given  lustre  and  vogue  to  the  style. 

Van  Huysum  painted  many  flowers  in  water-colours,  and 
they  are  his  best,  and  those  which  at  the  present  day 
fetch  the  largest  sums,  not  only  beciuse  of  their  rarity, 
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Horace  Walpole,  who  in  this  instance  simply  put  in  order 
the  manuscript  of  Virtue,  assures  us  that  he  had  the  story 
from  Killigrew,  who  had  it  from  the  painter  Evelyn.  It, 
is,  however,  v  II  known  that  other  writers  have  attributed  the 
discovery  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  communicated  it  to 
Prince  Rupert.  Howewr  this  may  be,  this  style  of  engraving 
has  many  advantages.  Independently  of  the  poetry  which  it 
lends  to  many  subjects,  mezzotint  offers  a  more  expeditious 
method,  and  on  this  po;rt  the  painter  Oerard  de  Lairesse  tells 
us  that  he  prepared  in  an  hour,  while  walking  in  his  garden, 


but  also  because  they  so  admirably  represent  the  freshness 
and  beauty  of  nature.  As  to  his  paintings  in  oil,  they 
have  all  the  qualities  of  a  solid  water-colour,  and  the  faults  of 
a  painting  on  porcelain,  fine  and  tempered,  but  slightly 
defective.  They  seem  as  if  they  were  painted  with  water- 
colours  on  panels  prepared  with  glue,  and  finished  up  in  oil. 
The  colours,  still  brilliant  and  unchangeable,  show  the  extreme 
care  he  took  to  purify  and  to  select  them. 

The  landscapes  of  Van  Huysum  are  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Dutch,  and  they  have  been  known  to  pay  as  dear  for  them  as 
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even  for  his  flowers.  And  yet  these  landscapes,  to  speak 
frankly,  are  but  copies  of  Guasprc,  imitations  of  Glauber, 
reminiscences  of  Poussin  and  Claude.  Van  Huysum  lived  at 
a  time  when  the  Dutch  school  was  reverting  to  the  foreign 
style.  The  naive  lovers  of  nature,  the  Karels,  the  Van  der 
Veldes,  the  Paul  Potters,  even  Ruysdacl — those  great  painters 
to  whom  the  sight  of  a  shady  hut,  the  humblest  rill,  and  a 
few  houses,  sufficed  to  inspire  a  masterpiece  —  gave  way  to 
landscape-painters  influenced  by  historical  pre- occupations. 
The  great  Gerard  de  Lairesse,  a  learned  master,  "  too  literary 
to  be  a  painter  of  the  first  order,"  had  introduced  into  the 


had  to  be  rendered,  produced,  in  these  instances,  insipid  and 
cold  pictures,  which,  despite  all  his  talent,  had  neither  the 
picturesque  style  of  Berghem,  nor  the  sylvan  charm  of 
Uuysdael,  nor  the  grandeur  of  Guaspre  and  Gonccls.  The 
only  reason  why  the  Dutch  are  so  proud  of  a  landscape  of 
Van  Huysum  is,  that  their  very  rarity  makes  them  precious 
and  rarity  is  often  more  coveted  than  genius. 

We  must  then,  after  all,  come  back  to  the  bouquets  of  Van 
Huysum  ;  and  it  really  should  suffice  for  an  artist  to  be  the 
greatest  of  flower-painters  in  his  school,  as  great,  indeed,  as 
any.    Even  in  fruits  wc  must  not  wholly  absolve  him  from 
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simple  pasturage*  of  Holland  the  nymphs  and  demigods  of 
Poussin.  Ancient  dryads  came  to  visit  the  groves  whero 
before  had  only  wandered  the  buxom  and  short- pctticoated 
farmers'  wives  of  Berghem.  But  this  bastard  classicality 
could  never  inspire  the  same  enthusiasm,  and  win  the  same 
success,  as  the  productions  which  emanated  from  the  simple 
impressions  of  the  masters.  The  natural  consequence  of  his 
composing  his  landscapes  merely  from  the  study  of  old 
engravings  (and  he  certainly  knew  nothing  of  the  countries  he 
attempted  to  paint)  became  evident.  Van  Huysum,  who  was 
so  admirable,  so  warm,  ro  exquintc,  when  a  leaf  or  a  flower 


having  been  unsuccessful.  Some  of  them  resemble  wax,  and 
assume  the  polish  of  ivory.  We  must  confe*s,  in  feet,  that  in 
this  department  of  his  ait,  Van  Huysum  is  btlow  David  de 
Heem.  His  peaches  are  too  tirm,  his  prunes  have  "not  a 
thirsty  look,"  and  his  grape*  are  wanting  in  maturity,  in 
golden  hue,  and  in  sunny  warmth.  He  succeeds  better  in 
bunches  of  red  currants,  and  the  inside  of  pomegranates, 
divided  by  membranous  skins  into  little  red  lodges  full  of  pips  ; 
sparkling  rubies,  which  rejoice  the  sight,  and  seem  as  it  were 
to  slake  the  thirst. 
Whether  his  subject  was  fruitt  or  flowera  (*nd  he  was 
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very  fond  of  mixing  them  up),  Van  Huysum  liked  to  paint 
his  pictures  on  light  grounds ;  and  these  arc  the  favourites 
with  amateurs.  ''There  is  no  colour,"  says  Laircssc,  "  which 
does  not  look  well  upon  white,  though  really  the  most  sombre 
then  look  best."  By  keeping  his  background  slightly  gray, 
Van  Huysum  could  easily  display  clear  flowers  there  with 
vigorous  tone;  and  he  had,  moreover,  this  advantage,  that 
this  neutral  ground,  being  less  luminous,  gave  a  reflection  to 
the  dark  models  which  were  projected  upon  it. 
J  Van  Huysum  had  three  brothers,  who  were  distinguished  in 
painting :  Justus,  who  died  at  twenty-two,  and  who  painted 
large  and  small  battle-pieces  with  astonishing  facility,  and 
without  models,  with  great  genius  and  taste.  Jacob,  who 
died  in  London,  used  to  copy  the  works  of  his  brother  so  as 
to  deceive  even  a  practised  eye.  He  also  designed  pictures 
himself,  after  nature,  which  are  much  esteemed.  The  third, 
named  John,  lived  still  in  1773,  in  the  year  that  Dcschamps 
published  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Lives  of  Painters."  Van 
Huysum  died  on  the  8th  of  February,  1749,  leaving  three 
children ;  and  though  he  received,  during  his  lifetime,  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  for  his  pictures,  he  died  poor. 

"  The  high  price  of  Van  Huysum's  pictures,"  says  a  French 
critic,  "  is  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
their  finish  is  exquisite,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  worth 
remarking,  that  amateurs  pay  according  to  the  labour  which  a 
picture  seems  to  have  cost;  then  to  their  beauty,  for  it  is 
certain  that,  in  the  special  instance  of  flowers,  Van  Huysum 
never  had  a  rival ;  in  fine,  to  their  rarity,  for  in  all  Europe  wc 
can  scarcely  find  a  hundred  pictures  altogether."  The  painter 
himself  sold  them  at  a  high  rate,  and  his  principal  purchasers, 
therefore,  wcxe  such  men  as  the  Count  de  Mervillc,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
the  King  of  Poland,  the  King  of  Prussia,  tr  -  Elector  Palatine, 
and  the  Stadtholdcr. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  possesses  some  of  the  finest  of 
Van  Huysums  known  to  the  world.  They  consist  of  land- 
scapes, flowers,  fruits,  tec. ;  some  rated  as  high  as  £480. 
Smith  says : — "  He  attained  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  painting  fruit  and  flowers  as  is  likely  that  science 
will  attain.  His  best  w.orks  defy  imitation ;  but  there  are 
skilful  copies  in  existence,  which  closely  resemble  his  works. 
His  imitators  wore  his  brother  Jacob  Van  Huysum,  who 
devoted  his  time  to  study  and  copying  his  brother's  pictures, 
in  which  ""he  became  very  skilful.  -  He  died  in  London,  1746. 
He  lived  for  some  time  with  Lord  Orford,  and  painted  a  num- 
ber of  pictures  for  him.  Another  was  Herman  Van  dcr  Myn, 
born  at  Amsterdam,  1684.  Ho  studied  under  Ernest  Steven, 
and  being  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  Van  Huysum,  began  to 
copy  him,  succeeded  well  and  none  have  arrived  at  considera- 
ble eminence  in  this  branch  of  srt,  but  became  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  others  —painted  distance  and  portrait  sub- 
jects ;  but  was  not  prudent,  and  died  in  London,  in  poverty, 
1741." 

John  Van  Os,  father  and  son,  studied  Van  Huysum ;  tie 
younger  produced  some  brilliant  pictures  ;  two  of  them  are  in 


the  Royal  Mustum  at  the  Hague.    Hi*  other  imitators  i 
Wybrand  Hendricks,  Herman  Van  Brussel,  and  John  Lin- 
thorst. 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster  has  a  fine  picture,  worth  £'260. 
It  is  a  rich  assemblage  of  fruit,  consisting  of  purple  and  white 
grapes,  a  cut  melon,  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  an  open  pome- 
granate, a  bunch  of  filberts,  a  cracked  walnut,  currants,  and 
raspberries,  some  of  which  arc  disposed  in  a  basket,  and  the 
whole  skilfully  grouped  on  a  marble  table,  mingled  with 
a  few  flowers,  consisting  of  the  cock's-comb,  the  hollyhock, 
and  the  convolvulus.  This  picture  gives  evidence  of  a 
master  hand  in  every  detail ;  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  most 
exquisite. 

In  the  Amsterdam  Museum  is  a  picture  representing  an 
elegant  group  of  flowers,  composed  of  roses,  hyacinths,  auri- 
culas, anemones,  disposed  in  a  vase  adorned  with  boys 
playing  with  a  goat,  placed  on  a  marble  slab,  on  which  are 
a  bird's  nest  with  four  eggs,  and  a  psony,  some  blue-bells,  and 
a  rose.    Dated  1726,  painted  on  a  light  ground. 

There  is  another  representing  a  fine  collection  of  fruit, 
consisting  of  grapes,  peaches,  plums,  apples,  &c,  and  a  vine 
branch  and  a  sprig  with  raspberries  on  it,  interspersed  with  a 
few  flowers  and  insects. 

In  the  Louvre  is  a  very  fine  work—"  A  quantity  of  Fruit," 
piled  indiscriminately  on  a  marble  table,  consisting  of  grapes, 
peaches,  and  plums,  amongst  which  are  mingled  an  African 
marigold,  hyacinths,  and  a  cock's-comb.  A  basket  of  apricots 
is  also  on  the  table.    It  is  on  a  light  ground. 

Another  represents  "  A  quantity  of  fine  Fruit,"  consisting 
of  melons,  peaches,  grapes,  and  plums,  interspersed  with 
flowers — white  poppies,  cock's -combs,  and  convolvuluses, 
grouped  on  a  marble  slab.  In  the  background  is  a  terra- cot ta 
vase,  adorned  with  Cupids. 

In  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Dresden  is  "A  grout  of  Flowers," 
consisting  of  red  and  white  roses,  irises,  tulips,  &c,  tastefully 
arranged  in  a  vase,  standing  on  a  marble  slab,  on  which  lies  a 
chaffinch's  nest  with  three  eggs. 

In  the  Royal  Hermitage  of  St.  Petersburg  is  the  representa- 
tion of  "  A  beautiful  Vase,  embossed  with  Cupids,"  standing 
on  a  marble  table,  containing  a  rich  assemblage  of  flowers, 
consisting  of  white,  red,  and  yellow  roses,  auriculas,  anemo- 
nes, poppies,  African  marigolds,  &c,  upon  the  table.  At  the 
foot  of  the  vase  are  a  chaffinch's  nest  containing  four  eggs,  a 
sprig  of  nastertiuras,  and  a  full-blown  rose.  The  background 
represents  a  park  scene.    Signed  and  dated  1722. 

The  companion  to  this  is  "  A  choice  selection  of  Fruit,"  dis- 
posed  in  the  most  skilful  manner  on  a  marble  table,  amongst 
which  may  be  enumerated  clusters  of  grapes  of  different  kinds, 
peaches,  pomegranates,  apricots,  and  plums ;  with  these  arc 
tastefully  mingled  the  white  poppy,  the  scarlet  lychnis,  and 
the  marigold.  A  bunch  of  red  currants,  a  cracked  walnut, 
and  another  in  its  shell,  lie  on  the  front  of  the  table ;  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  group  stands  a  handsome  vase,  adorned 
with  nymphs,  in  which  are  a  hollyhock,  a  rose,  and  other 


LA  RENAISSANCE"  (REVIVAL  OF  ART). 


"  La  Renaissance"  is  a  term  which  is  now  exclusively  applied 
to  the  revival  of  art,  the  return  to  Greek  and  Roman  ideas  of 
beauty  as  displayed  in  the  ancient  statues,  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  better  taste  in  matters  of  art,  which  took  place  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  in  Italy,  that  mother  and  nurse 
of  modern  art,  that  this  movement  took  its  rise".  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  there  were  no  painters  there  during 
the  dark  ages;  not  only  history,  but  pictures  still  extant, 
testify  to  the  contrary  j  but  they  were  hardly  worthy  of  the 
name  of  artists.  None  of  them  were  scholars,  and  they  fol- 
lowed their  calling  rather  as  a  trade  than  as  a  profession. 
Their  art  was  a  sort  of  stupid  mechanism  stupidly  followed,  in 
was  not  even  imitated,  but  distorted.  This 


state  of  things  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  first  symptoms  of  a  change  appeared  in  the 
marked  improvement  of  sculpture  amongst  the  Tuscans, 
llyr.mtine  rules  had  hitherto  completely  enchained  the  Italian 
artists,  but  they  now  turned  from  the  works  of  the  modem 
Greeks  to  those  of  their  ancestors.  There  was  in  Italy  a  very 
good  collection  of  ancient  statuary,  but  it  was  not  until  now 
that  they  began  to  be  studied.  Niccola  Pisano  took  the  lead 
in  this  great  work,  and  in  various  works,  particularly  bus- 
reliefs  on  the  outsides  of  vessels  and  ornaments,  showed  the 
Italian  artist  how  much  still  remained  to  be  achieved.  His 
associate,  Andrea  Pisano,  was  the  founder  of  that  great 
school  which  produced  Orvagno,  Donatello,  and  the  celebrated 
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Ohiberti.  the  maker  of  the  Florentine  gates,  which  Michael 
Angelo  p.'onouneed  worthy  of  forming  the  entrance  to  Para- 
due.  The  improvement  of  sculpture  was  followed  by  that 
in  motaic.  the  school  of  which  haa  existed  in  Rome  bo  early  as 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  bat  for  want  of  specimen* 
for  study,  painting  long  remained  in  a  more  incomplete  state  than 
cither  of  the  foregoing  branches  of  art.  The  revival  in  painting 
is  due  to  Florence,  and  the  genius  which  presided  over  it  was 
Cinn&bue.  Ho  appears  to  have  learnt  the  art  from  some 
Greeks  who  had  been  invited  to  Florence,  and  painted  in  the 
chapel  8.  Maria  Novella.  The  essential  and  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Oreek  art,  however,  was  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
adherence  to  established  rules,  so  that,  every  artist  copying  his 
master,  no  change,  and  consequently  no  improvement,  could 
ever  be  effected.  Cinn&bue,  however,  like  most  other  Italian 
artists,  got  the  better  of  his  Greek  education,  threw  off  the 
yoke,  and  went  straight  to  nature  for  instruction.  '•  But  his 
talent,"  says  Lanzi,  •'  did  not  consist  in  the  graceful.  His 
Madonnas  have  no  beauty ;  his  angel*  in  the  same  piece  have 
all  the  same  form.  Wild  as  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he 
succeeded  admirably  in  heads  full  of  character,  especially  in 
those  of  old  men,  impressing  an  indescribable  degree  of  bold 
sublimity,  which  the  moderns  havo  not  been  able  greatly  to 
surpass.  Vast  and  inventive  in  conception,  he  executed 
large  compositions,  and  expressed  them  in  grand  propor- 
tions." 

Giotto  made  another  step  in  advance,  by  giving  greater 
chastences  to  symmetry,  more  pleasing  effect  to  design,  and 
greater  softness  to  colouring.  The  meagre  hands,  the  sharp- 
pointed  feet,  and  staring  eyes  of  the  Oreek  style  all  disappeared 
under  him.  This  gradual  transition  was  due  wholly  to  the 
study  of  the  antique.  It  wa<  to  this  that  many  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  Italy  owed  their  development.  In  1349  wo  find 
the  Florentine  painters,  who  had  now  become  a  numerous 
body,  forming  themselves  into  a  fraternity,  wluch  tfiey  styled 
the  Society  of  St.  Luke.  Many  similar  ones  were  formed  in 
other  ports  of  Italy,  particularly  at  Venice  and  Bologna.  Those 
associations,  however,  did  not  include  painters  alone,  but  were 
open  to  all  who  worked  at  the  various  trudes  requiring  most 
skill  and  dexterity.  Painting  was  not  yet  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  literal  profession,  but  still  the  ftprtt  de  corps  was 
gm  wing  up  amongst  those  who  practised  it.  Giotto's  discovery 
of  oil-painting,  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
the  crowning  step  in  advance.  The  rest  was  left  to  genius  ; 
and  how  nobly  genius  did  its  part,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
relate.  The  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  styled  the 
Golden  Age  of  Art,  though  much  remained  to  be  achieved. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  appearance  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  that  the  Renaissance  made  its  way 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  spread  its  blessings  over  France  and  the 
north  of  Europe  generally.  These  great  men  belonged  to 
what  is  called  the  Florentine  school -a  school  which,  though 
wanting  in  power  of  relief  in  drapery,  in  beauty,  in  grouping, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  points,  yet  always  excelled  in  design. 
Da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  were  its  two  great  masters,  and 
when  they  appeared  they  inaugurated  a  new  era  by  pointing 
out  the  immutable  characteristics  and  established  laws  of 
nature,  thence  deducing  rules  which  their  successors  have 
since  followed  with  great  effect  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  history  of  the  former  of  "  these  grand  old  masters  "  is  a 
series  of  triumphs  of  the  highest  order,  in  which  art  seemed 
almost  to  have  attained  to  perfection.  We  all  remember  the 
pleasing  story  which  illustrates  so  strikingly  the  splendour  of 
the  ideal  to  which  he  strove  to  attain,  and  the  indomitable 
patience  with  which  he  laboured  in  pursuit  of  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition.  He  laboured  for  four  years  at  a  portrait 
of  a  Florentine  lady  named  Mona  Lisa,  but  was  never  able  to 
complete  it  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  at  last  relinquished 
the  attempt  in  despair.  Francis  I.  of  Franco  saw  at  Milan 
one  of  the  finest  of  his  works,  "  The  Last  Supper,"  and  en- 
deavoured in  voin  to  saw  it  from  the  walL  Failing  in  this, 
he  invited  the  artist,  now  in  his  sixty-third  year,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Fans.  Da  Vinci  complied,  and  although  he  no 
onger  continued  to  follow  his  calling,  his  presence  in  the 


French  capital  gave  an  impulse  to  French  art,  to  which  it 
is  indebted  for  all  its  subsequent  successes. 

It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  a  French  artist,  M. 
Landelle,  in  a  painting,  representing  the  Renaissance  under  a 
symbolical  form,  which  he  haa  this  year  exhibited  at  the 
Louvre,  and  an  engraving  of  which  we  here  supply,  places 
him  in  so  prominent  a  position  amongst  the  authors  and 
promoters  of  the  Renaissance.  This  picture,  which  is  to 
form  part  of  the  new  decorations  of  the  Louvre,  contains 
several  exaggerations  and  peculiarities  of  a  former  age.  The 
artist  has  introduced  into  it  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
sculpture,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  paintings  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  the  slender  eyebrows,  removed  far  from  the  pupils  ; 
the  high  forehead,  the  elegant,  but  almost  disdainful  features, 
all  remind  us  of  the  proud  beauties  of  the  French  court 
at  that  period.  The  length  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  fingers, 
and  various  other  details,  belong  to  a  type  well  known  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  different  schools  and  different 
epochs  in  the  history  of  French  and  Italian  art.  These 
proportions,  no  doubt,  giv«  a  certain  air  of  nobility  to  the 
figure,  but  many  of  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance  have  ex- 
aggerated them,  raid  M.  Landelle  has  intentionally  copied 
this  exaggeration,  in  order  to  indicate  the  taste  of  the 
period,  and  give  an  appearance  of  chronological  accuracy  to 
his  work.  If  we  suppose  the  woman  in  this  painting  to  stand 
up,  it  will  be  found  that  the  different  parts  of  her  body  are  not 
in  the  proportion  laid  down  by  rule  ;  for  instance,  her  length 
*  will  be  greater  than  ten  heads.  But  we  must  not  characterne 
this  as  a  fault,  because  it  is  in  reality  an  historical  trait.  It  was 
thus  the  artists  of  the  time  drew  their  women,  as  may  be  seen 
by  an  examination  of  any  of  their  works  in  the  palace  at 
Fontainebleau.  The  huge  mass  of  drapery  is  another  charac- 
teristic also,  which  shows  that  the  artist  has  been  careful  to 
avoid  all  appearance  of  anachronism,  and  the  figure  gene- 
rally is  distinguished  by  the  dignity  of  the  attitude,  the 
elegance  of  the  features,  and  the  fineness  of  the  outline. 

At  her  feet  are  two  little  cherubs  ;  one,  resting  on  a  medal- 
lion of  Francis  I.,  the  great  patron  of  the  arts  in  France, 
raises  his  head,  and  contemplates  the  Renaissance  apparently 
with  unmixed  satisfaction.  This  is  the  genius  of  the  approach- 
ing  good  time,  full  of  faith  and  hope,  and  gladly  hailing  the 
transformation  then  taking  place  in  the  arts.  The  child's 
head  displays  great  feeling  and  power  of  thought  and  obser- 
vation. Infantine  simplicity  and  artlessness  together  with 
the  intellect  and  forethought  of  a  more  advanced  age  breathe 
from  every  feature.  The  other  cherub  reclines  in  a  sorrowing 
attitude,  and  with  a  very  sad  expression  of  countenance, 
against  a  beautiful  enamelled  vase.  Though  the  character  is 
not  hero  so  well  marked  as  in  the  other  figure,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  that  this  symbolises  middle-age  art, — Christian 
inspiration  mourning  over  the  triumph  of  pagan  art  and 
Uraco-llomaii  traditions. 

There  is  one  man  in  England,  however,  whose  dicta  in 
matters  of  art  are  yearly  acquiring  additional  forco  and 
authority,  because  he  supports  them  by  eloquence  of  passing 
brilliancy,  by  all  the  weight  of  personal  conviction  of  no  ordi- 
nary depth  and  fervour,  and  by  a  passionate  devotion  to  the 
subject  on  which  he  writes— we  need  hardly  say  we  mean  Mr. 
Ruskin — who  looks  upon  the  Renaissance  as  an  unmitigated 
calamity.  8hort  as  is  the  space  in  which  we  aro  compelled  to 
notice  the  subject,  in  connexion  with  a  work  of  art  which  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  French  capital,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  from  it  without  alluding  to 
the  views  propounded  regarding  it  by  one  whose  study  of  it 
has  been  so  profound.  In  his  recently  published  wotk,  "  The 
Stones  of  Venice,"  treating  of  the  various  kinds  of  architec- 
ture which  adorn  the  "  City  of  the  Sea,"  he  bestows  almost 
unmixed  praise  upon  those  of  the  two  first  periods,  the 
Byzantine  and  the  Gothic,  and  almost  unmixed  censure  upon 
that  of  the  latest— or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  architecture 
of  the  Renaissance  ;  and  to  it,  abio,  he  asgigns  all  the  unsight- 
liiiftis  and  deformity  which  meet  our  view  in  modern  houses 
and  public  edifices.  He  draws  glowing  pictures  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  rich  quaint  picturesqueness  of  the  streets 
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in  Nuremberg  and  other  old  medieval  towns  of  the  Continent, 
and  the  bald  fiimsiness  of  our  present  streets  and  squares. 
The  fact  is  by  everybody  admitted,  though  there  i«  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause ;  but  on  this  we  cannot 
dwell.    As  to  the  difference  in  the  spirit  which  animated 


morality,  began  to  lose  sight  of  Christ,  and  fix  their  thoughts 
more  on  themselves,  and  consequently  to  analyse  instead  of 
believing.  It  is  a  return  to  that  early  subservience  of  art  to 
simple  and  undivided  faith  and  undoubting  hope — to  make  it  a 
veritable  form  of  worship,  and  not  merely  a  source  of  amuse- 
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early  Christian  art.  and  that  of  the  Renaissance,  his  state- 
ments, though  not  so  lengthy,  are  certainly  cliarer;  and 
according  to  him,  the  Renaissance  owed  its  origin  to  the 
revived  .study  of  the  ancient  classics,  of  the  works  of  the 
heathen  philosophers.    The  Christians,  by  imbibing  pagan 


ment  for  tlilliianH and  connoisseurs  -  that  Mr.  Ru*kin  professes 
to  aim  at.  Judging  from  the  wide  difference  in  the  morale 
of  France  and  England,  we  suspect  his  views  will  make 
little  way  in  the  former  country.  The  spirit  of  pure  devotion 
is  not  there  racy  of  the  soil. 


t 


MMHM  in  a  sort  nf  freemasonry,  which  has  its  mysteries 
and  ita  gradation*.  Certain  men  of  the  world,  from  the  mere 
influence  of  their  love  of  art,  hare  acq'iired  a  vague  and 
rudimentary  notion  of  it;  hove  learnt  a  few  proper  names, 
and  some  historical  fucts,  without  connexion  and  without 
continuation.    They  know  just  enough  of  it  to  make  many 


mistakes ;  hut  tin  y  arc  already  in  the  tiixt  stage,  for  it  is 
no  small  thing  to  speak  of  art,  even  with  some  blunder- 
ing. Others  have  multiplied  and  generalised  their  know, 
ledge ;  they  have  attempted  to  form  arbitrary  inductions ; 
they  have  created  for  themselves  a  mode  of  seeing  founded 
upon  first  impressions ;  they  have  taken  their  temperament 
for  a  judge.  These  rank  among  amateurs ;  their  province  is  to 
Vol.  I. 


throw  a  great  light  upon  the  smthetic  or  historical  parts  which 
they  have  preferred  to  explore  :  this  is  the  second  degree  of 
initiation.  Some,  finally,  have  resolved  to  unite  the  pleasure 
of  the  love  of  painting  with  the  pleasure  of  making  it  a  study. 
They  have  dug  deeply  into  the  matter,  Hy  dint  of  seeing  and 
comparing,  by  dint  of  sagacity,  attention,  and  love,  they  have 
found  the  cause  of  their  emotions  ;  and  in  ascertaining  this 
by  an  analytic  process,  they  have  discovered  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  compose  all  the  poetry  of  the  art :  these  arc  of 
the  highest  grade.  These  alone  can  appreciate  Adrian  Van 
Ostade,  one  of  the  most  profound  masters,  the  most  learned 
and  the  most  original  who  has  existed  since  Ucmbrandt. 

Adrian  Van  Ostade  belongs  to  that  generation  of  painters 
who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  left  Germany,  their  country, 
in  order  to  settle  in  the  Low  Countries.  Holland,  peopled 
with  amateurs,  and  rilled  with  picture-  galleries,  was  at  this 
epoch  a  sort  of  Italy  of  the  north,  which  attracted  by  turns 
Adrian  and  Isaac  Ostade,  Backhuyscn,  Lingelback,  Gaspar 
Netachcr,  all  originally  from  Germany  Adrian  was  born  at 
Lubcck,*  in  1610.     We  are  ignorant  of  his  family;  and 

*  Born  at  Luhcck,  Adrian  Van  Ostade  would  he  classed,  legally 
and  geographically  speaking,  among  the  painter*  of  the  German 
school,  as  well  as  the  other  arti>U  whose  names  wo  have  cited. 
It  is  well  here,  for  the  pretension*  of  some  writers,  such  as  Hube  r 
and  Drulliot,  that  their  nationality  renders  them  little  suspected. 
Deschamps  eludes  the  question  by  comprising,  without  saying  a 
word  on  the  subject,  Adrian  Van  Ostade  in  the  generic  title  of  his 
work — "  The  Lives  of  the  Flemish,  German,  and  Dutch  Painters." 
Dargeuville  himself  is  not  undecided  ;  he  classes  the  two  Ostade* 
with  Albert  Purer,  and  Holbein  among  the  German  painters  ; 
ss  he  also  ranks  I'vtilot,  the  famous  miniature-painter  on  enamel, 
well  known  by  his  portraits  of  the  women  of  the  court  of 
Louis  X IV.,  among  the  Swiss  artists.  UarUch,  on  the  contrary, 
preserving  a  prudent  silence  upon  the  question,  as  became  a  wise 
German,  describes  the  works  of  Ostade  in  his  first  volume  of  the 
Pcintrt  grat  eur,  consecrated  to  the  Dutch  school.    Amateurs  have 
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scarcely  anything  i»  known  of  this  skilful  master,  ai  of  so 
many  others.  Who,  then,  was  occupied  at  this  time  in  col- 
lecting the  materials  for  a  history  of  painting?  Strange, 
truly,  that  an  art  so  charming  has  not  found  among  so  many 
admirers  one  serious,  interesting  historian,  worthy  of  some 
attention.  The  life  of  Adrian  Van  Ostade  only  commences 
for  us  at  the  moment  when  we  meet  him  at  Haarlem,  in  the 
studio  of  Francois  Hals,  called  Franck  Hals.  This  was  a 
bold,  vigorous  painter,  of  free  manner,  and  strong  colouring. 
He  represented  the  Flemish  traditions  :  he  even  went  beyond 
them,  to  such  an  extreme,  that  Vandyck  advised  more  wisdom 
and  moderation.  Adrian,  on  the  contrary,  was  by  his  nature, 
and  in  spite  of  his  origin,  a  true  Hollander.  He  was  so  as 
much  in  his  exterior  physiognomy  as  in  his  genius.  His 
grave  appearance,  the  benevolence  and  simplicity  of  is  coun- 
tenance, declared  the  purity  of  his  soul  and  the  regularity  of 
his  life;  the  precise  arrangement  of  his  pictures,  and  the 
precious  finish  of  their  execution,  speak  of  the  conscience  of 
the  artist,  his  scrupulous  care,  his  patience. 

But  why  attempt  a  portrait  of  Van  Ostade,  after  that  which 
he  has  so  marvellously  painted  of  himself  in  the  celebrated 
picture  which  is  in  the  Louvre,  where  he  is  represented  wi*h 
his  numerous  children  ?  The  genius  of  Holland  is  wholly  here, 
—family  feeling,  tranquillity  of  mind,  interior  life,  rigid,  and 
simple.  And  here  the  method  of  the  painter  exactly  corres- 
ponds to  the  thought  of  the  picture.  Ostade,  his  wife,  and 
eight  children,  are  here  disposed  in  a  large  space  softly  lighted, 
the  furniture  of  which  consists  solely  of  an  avenue  of  columns  ; 
the  tone  of  the  walls  is  of  a  fine  gray,  mingling  a  little  with 
the  green,  which  serves  as  a  ban  is  to  the  harmony  of  the 
picture.  Upon  this  agreeable  tint  stand  out  the  white  necks 
and  black  vestments  of  all  the  members  of  the  family .  The 
girls  and  the  boys,  the  youngest  about  eight  years  of  age, 
have  the  flat  features,  the  rounded  nose,  the  projecting  chin, 
and  the  sharp  eye.  They  resemble  their  parents,  as  becomes 
well-born  children,  and  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  uni- 
formity of  their  ugliness  and  of  their  costume.  All  the  heads 
are  uncovered,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Van  Ostade,  the 
father,  who  wears  his  hat  as  the  king  of  this  race,  upon  whom 
he  looks  with  paternal  regard.  The  house  is  neat  and  simple, 
nothing  is  seen  upon  the  waxed  inlaid  floor  but  two  or  three 
flowers,  fallen  perhaps  from  the  bouquet  which  the  children 
have  come  to  offer  to  their  father  ;  for  by  the  expressions  of  the 
faces,  the  Sunday  dresses  and  correct  deportment,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  it  in  a  fete  day  with  the  family,  a  domestic  and 
friendly  fete.  The  drawing  is  Bobcr,  the  light  softened.  There 
is  no  coquetry  in  the  choice  of  the  tones  ;  scarcely  is  the  mono- 
tony of  the  black  drapery  interrupted  here  and  there  by 
tobacco-coloured  petticoats,  or  by  trowsers  of  a  hazel  tone ; 
the  contrast  of  the  black  and  white  at  first  appears  abrupt, 
but  it  is  conceived  on  a  scale  so  skilfully  tempered,  that  it 
enlivens  the  picture  without  being  glaring,  and  arrests  the 
attention  without  offending  the  eye.  It  is  a  charming  composi- 
tion, which  breathes  tranquil  emotion,  the  peaceful  felicity  of 
a  united  family,  from  the  father  who  holds  in  his  hand  that 
of  his  wife,  to  the  youngest  child,  who  offers  cherries  to  its 
little  sister ! 

As  soon  as  the  very  name  of  Van  Ostade  is  mentioned, 
it  brings  some  masterpiece  to  memory,  Before  he  had  arrived 
at  this  degree  of  perfection,  the  young  Adrian  had  long 
worked  with  his  master  Hals.  Wise  and  industrious,  he  was 
not  seduced,  as  many  others  have  been,  by  the  love  of  travel. 
Italy,  whose  name  alone  then  excited  the  artists  of  all  Dations, 
as  formerly  the  name  of  Jerusalem  had  fascinated  whole 
nations,  Italy  had  seen  only  Rembrandt.  In  the  studio  of 
Franck  Hals,  Ostade  formed  a  friendship  with  Brauwer,  who 
was  also  called  Adrian,  and  who  had  already,  without  being 
•ware  of  it,  sufficient  talent  to  be  made  by  his  master  the 

•at  short  all  these  uncertainties,  and,  without  regard  to  questions 
which  concern  the  art  less  than  the  custom-house,  they  have 
declared  the  two  Ottades,  Backhuytcn,  LingelWk,  Oaspard 
Netscber,  and  some  others,  to  be  Dutch  in  style  and  talent ;  and 
in  the  fain  mm  of  their  assumed  authority  have  claucd  these  eminent 
artists  among  the  painters  of  that  school. 


subject  of  what  is  now  called  an  exploitation — a  new  word  to 
express  a  very  old  thing. 

Franck  Hals  was  avaricious,  and  his  wife  so  well  seconded  his 
views,  that  the  unhappy  Brauwer,  who  was  retained  in  prison, 
worked  on  his  master's  account,  painted  charming  pictures, 
and  received  scarcely  sufficient  food.  Ostade,  who  witnessed 
this  shameful  treatment,  showed  Brauwer  that  he  was  suffi- 
ciently skilful  as  a  painter,  and  advised  him  to  take  flight 
Brauwer  followed  this  advice  and  fled — by  the  door  of 
celebrity.  Leaving,  in  his  turn,  the  studio  of  Hals,  Adrian 
Van  Ostade  devoted  some  time -to  discover  his  own  style. 
First  he  attempted  to  imitate  Rembrandt,  to  whom  Francois 
Hals  occasionally  bore  some  resemblance,"  but  in  the  triviality 
of  this  great  master— we  speak  of  Rembrandt — there  was  a 
sublimity,  an  incomparable  poetry,  far  beyond  the  humble 
genius  of  Van  Ostade.  Ho  then  turned  to  Teniers,  whose 
nature  and  talents  he  better  comprehended,  and  who,  besides, 
although  of  the  same  age  as  Ostade,  hod  preceded  him  in 
painting  village  scenery.  Brauwer,  who  had  become  a  master, 
found  his  old  comrade  in  the  midst  of  these  perplexities ;  and 
quickly  proved  to  him  that  Rembrandt  was  inimitable,  and 
that,  after  all,  the  name  of  Ostade  was  worth  as  much  as 
Tenters'.  The  friend  of  Brauwer  then  resolutely  took  his 
own  eland,  although  he  still  retained  something  of  his  first 
tendencies.  In  abandoning  Teniers  and  Rembrandt  he  pre- 
served the  impression  he  had  received  from  the  genius  of  the 
two  masters,  and  became  what  Adrian  Van  Ostade  is  to  us,  a 
familiar  Rembrandt  and  a  serious  Teniers. 

The  large  and  fine  city  of  Haarlem,  which  holds  the  second 
place  among  the  cities  of  Holland,  offered  to  Van  Ostade  all 
that  could  please  his  taste  for  comfort,  regularity,  and  em- 
ployment. At  some  distance  he  could  find  in  the  largo 
villages  of  Hemstedt,  Sparenwow,  or  Tetrode,  studies  of  the 
rustic  manners  of  which  he  so  often  reproduced  the  picture. 
The  beer  of  Haarlem  was  in  great  repute  throughout  all 
Friesland  and  the  country  of  Drente ;  the  drinkers  and  the 
smokers,  the  other  models  so  familiar  to  the  pencil  of  Ostade, 
would  not,  therefore,  be  wanting.  Besides,  he  had  early 
married  a  daughter  of  the  great  marine  painter  Van  Ooyen, 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  his  family  increased  rapidly 
enough  to  oblige  him  to  lead  a  laborious  and  sedentary  life. 
Ostade  was  one  of  those  philosophers  who  care  to  hold  but 
little  place  in  the  world,  and  to  change  it  rarely.  Nothing 
less  than  the  rumour  of  neighbouring  wars  could  have  decided 
our  peaceful  artist  to  leave  his  residence  and  his  habits,  and 
return  to  Lubeck,  his  native  city.  "He  passed  through 
Amsterdam,"  says  the  historian  Houbraken,  "intending  to 
go  to  Lubeck ;  but  an  amateur  named  Constantino  Sennepart 
induced  him,  by  his  fair  words,  to  remain  with  him.  He 
pointed  out  to  him  the  advantages  of  residing  in  so  consider- 
able a  city,  where  his  works  were  esteemed,  and  where  he 
would  find  numerous  purchasers  who  could  afford  to  pay  him 
well.  It  was  about  the  year  1G62  that  he  arrived  at  Amster- 
dam. He  commenced  a  great  number  of  designs,  which  were 
I  archased  by  M.  Jonas  Witxer,  with  some  by  Battern,  for 
1,300  florins.t 

At  the  period  when  Van  Ostade  settled  in  Amsterdam,  this 
rich  and  fine  city  was  tilled  with  amateurs,  and  the  most 
celebrated  painters  flourished  there.  There  was  not  a  class  of 
Dutch  society,  not  a  variety  of  the  Batavian  race,  not  a  single 
condition,  which  had  not  in  Amsterdam  its  chosen  painter. 
Lingclbach  there  displayed  his  lively  fairs,  his  hunting-piece* 
in  the  style  of  Wouvermans,  and  his  charming  sea- porta.  The 

•  There  is  in  the  gallery  of  Cardinal  Fesch  a  superb  portrait  of 
Francois  HaU,  which  was  long  attributed  to  Rembrandt,  as  we 
learn  from  the  learned  author  of  the  catalogue  of  this  famous  gal- 
lery, M.  George. 

t  Arnold  Houbraken,  1a  )'i<  dt$  Peintret  dtt  Payi-liat.  Dim 
Oroote  SrAovburgH  drr  nrtUrlanttckt  koruttrbildrrt  en  tekUdereuen, 
Amsimlom,  1718.  The  invasion  of  Holland  by  Louis  XIV. 
having  taken  place  in  1672,  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a  mistake 
in  the  figures  1662,  given  by  Houbraken,  and  repeated  by  De«- 
champs.  In  this  case,  it  would  have  been  the  rumour  of  the 
invasion  which  decided  Von  Ostade  to  return  to  Lubeck. 
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citizens  went  to  Gerard  Douw  for  (mall  and  delicately  flniahcd 
portraiU,  and  to  Abraham  Van  Tempel  for  those  noble  full- 
length  portraits  worthy  of  Vandyck,  brilliant  with  flesh  colour- 
ing  and  satin.  Gabriel  Metxu  represented  the  wealthy  interiors 
of  Holland,  ladies  at  the  toilet  or  the  harpsichord,  young 
gallants  writing  love-letters  or  practising  the  graces  in  the 
drawing-room,  or,  better  still,  pretty  waiting-maids  pouring 
water  for  their  mistresses  from  a  Biker  ewer.  Adrian  Brauwer 
was  the  painter  of  alehouse  brawls,  of  libertines,  of  gamesters, 
find  of  drunkards.  Faul  Potter  was  privileged  to  wander  with 
his  shepherds  and  their  flocks.  Finally,  the  old  Rembrandt, 
in  the  depths  of  his  mysterious  studio,  reigned  over  the  crowd 
of  amateurs,  impressing  his  genius  upon  them,  and  exciting 
their  admiration.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  great  artists, 
Adrian  Van  Ostade  came  to  seek  his  place,  and  found  it.  He 
did  in  protestant  Holland  what  Teniers  had  done  in  catholic 
Flanders.  And,  without  carrying  this  idea  too  for,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  diversity  of  the  two  nations,  so  apparent  to 
him  who  had  come  from  Antwerp  to  Amsterdam,  is  very 
evident  in  the  difference  between  the  two  masters.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  have  seen  the  Low  Countries,  to  be  struck  with 
the  sudden  change  as  we  pass  from  Belgium  to  Holland.  The 
farmer  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Mechlin  does  not  in  the  least 
resemble  the  Dutch  peasant.  The  fair  of  Flanders  is  full  of 
joy  and  clatter  ;  the  rural  fete*,  in  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam,  are  less  noisy  and  more  dignified. 
Thero  the  rustic  smokes  and  laughs,  gets  drunk  and  sings, 
and  gives  expression  to  his  joy  in  vulgar  sallies ;  here  he 
remains  serious,  meditative,  at  least  in  appearance,  and  even 
taciturn;  he  drinks  conscientiously  and  in  silence.  But 
who  knows  what  he  absorbs,  what  liquor  he  swallows? 
In  this  respect  Van  Ostade,  in  painting  reality,  expresses 
the  grotesque  ideal  of  Rabelais,  and  the  debouches  of  his 
fancy.  In  the  inn,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  their  cottages, 
the  peasants  of  Ostade  display  the  pleasures  of  drinking  in 
frightful  proportions.  Men  and  women  hold  enormous  fan- 
tastic glasses ;  the  servants  ascending  and  descending  the 
cellar  stairs  can  hardly  supply  these  imitators  of  Gargantua, 
"  A  butler  should  have  a  hundred  hands,  as  Briareus  had,'' 
said  the  curate  of  Mendon,  "for  this  incessant  pouring."  And 
truly  we  see  it  on  looking  at  these  red  faces,  these  eager  eyes, 
these  enormous  mouths,  which,  finding  the  glasses  too  small, 
though  broad  and  deep  as  wells,  seize  the  pot  itself,  and  drain 
it  to  the  bottom.  A  century  before,  Rabelais,  in  his  artistically 
coloured  style,  liad  painted  the  models  of  Van  Ostado—  those 
drinkers  with  diapered  nose  spangled  with  purple  blotches, 
enamelled,  embroidered  with  gules,  "  of  which  race  few  loved 
ptuan,*  but  all  were  lb  vers  of  strong  September."  Ah ! 
these  lovers  of  "  strong  September,"  Van  Ostade  has  made 
portraiU  of  them,  and  so  true  to  life,  that  his  compositions 
would  well  adorn  a  Dutch  edition  of  Rabelais,  in  that  part  of 
the  book  where  Gargantua  feast*  brother  Jean  desEntommcures, 
and  cries,  "  How  good  is  God,  who  has  given  us  this  good 
wine!" 

It  is  not  known  whether  Van  Ostade  took  lessons  of  Rem- 
brandt ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
this  gTeat  master,  and  that  he  adopted  his  ckiaro-otcuro, 
especially  when  he  painted  interiors.  With  Rembrandt,  light 
has  a  dramatic  effect,  his  shadows  are  imposing  and  awful,  as 
if  inhabited  by  phantoms.  If  he  throws  a  fantastic  ray  in  the 
obscure  abode  of  a  recluse,  it  speaks  to  our  imagination,  and 
we  perceive  unknown  poetry  hidden  in  this  mysterious  mar- 
riage of  the  day  and  the  night.  The  simple  Ostade  did  not 
rise  to  the  conception  of  these  poems  of  light ;  but  he  bor- 
rowed of  Rembrandt  his  gradually  receding  lights,  those 
marvellous  gradations  which  give  transparency  to  shadow, 
interesting  the  eye  and  even  delighting  the  thought.  This  single 
ray  of  light  Introduced  into  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  through 
the  lotengcd  casement,  frequently  falls  only  upon  subjects  and 
objects  most  strikingly  trivial.  The  heroic  gleam  of  Rembrandt 
falls  with  Van  Ostade  only  upon  prose,  misery,  and  ugliness  ; 

•  Pti*nn  is  a  medical  (brink  made  of  barley,  ImiUd  down  with 
ftiiMa«  and  liquorice. 


it,  nevertheless,  adds  a  serious  interest  to  the  humble  person- 
ages  whom  he  represents.  Observe  "The  Rustic  Household  "  t 
(p.  21C).  While  the  children  are  playing  with  the  house  dog, 
their  little  sister,  holding  by  the  knee  of  her  mother,  stretches 
her  hands  towards  a  toy  which  she  wishes  to  hare.  The  father 
and  cider  son  look  with  delight  upon  this  simple  action :  thia 
is  all  the  plot  of  "  The  Rustic  Household.''^  But  even  this  sim- 
plicity is  charming.  We  would  not  wish  to  leave  this  cottage 
without  going  over  its  numerous  details,  without  counting  the 
utensils  scattered  abou*  in  the  most  picturesque  disorder. 
We  look  with  interest  upon  the  wicker  cradle  from  which  the 
child  has  just  been  taken  ;  the  half-cleared  table  with  the  old- 
fashioned  pitcher  chequered  with  blue  stripes;  here  the  grand- 
mother's wheel,  there,  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  the 
cage  with  canaries ;  against  the  wall  some  glasses, and 'plutes 
stand  upon  a  wretched  plank  in  form  of  a  dresser  ?Hiigher  up, 
hanging  from  the  beams  of  the  ruined  ceiling,  the  basket  full 
of  straw  in  which  the  fowls  are  carried  to  market ;  here  and 
there  some  clothes  drying  upon  the  line  or  upon  the  wooden 
balustrade  which  leads  to  the  loft ;  not  forgetting  the  barrel 
of  beer  which  completes  the  provisions  of  the  family,  nor 
the  engraving  fixed  upon  the  wall,  showing  that  the  idea 
of  art  is  not  absent  even  from  this  miserable  cottage. 
Well,  it  is  the  chiaro-oscuro  especially,  which  gives  to  this 
humble  scene  its  principal  value.  The  light  enters  freely 
through  the  large  casement,  but  it  is  soft,  warm,  and  caress- 
ing ;  it  leaves  a  great  part  of  the  picture  in  the  repose  of 
shadow,  and  falls  only  on  the  principal  objects.  From  the 
window  to  the  cradle  the  ray  meet*  all  the  figures,  including 
the  dog,  who  is  also  of  the  family ;  each  of  them  stands  out  with 
vigour  and  clearness.  Then  follow  the  details  of  the  furniture, 
which  the  light  distinguishes  according  to  their  degree  of 
importance  in  the  mind  of  the  painter  ;  that  is,  as  they  may 
serve  for  effect  by  throwing  back  the  light,  or  contribute  to  the 
general  harmony  of  colour,  by  the  happy  distribution  of  their 
tone. 

In  contemplating  these  interiors,  where  we  breathe  domestic 
peace  and  simple  happiness,  we  may  judge  of  the  character  of 
Van  Ostade  and  his  private  life.  1 1  e  has  painted  himself  here, 
rather  than  in  smoky  alehouses,  where  neither  his  tastes  nor 
his  genius  could  penetrate.  The  history  of  art  offers  more 
than  one  example  of  the  contradiction  between  the  style  and 
tastes  of  a  painter.  We  have  seen  that  Teniers  lived  as  a 
gentleman  in  the  castle  of  Trois-tours,  and  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  habit*  and  feelings  of  the  subjects  of  his 
pictures.  Adrian  Van  Ostade  was  neither  a  drunkard  nor  a 
gamester.  While  his  friend  Brauwer,  living  in  the  midst  of 
his  vulgar  models,  spoke  their  language,  drank  their  wine, 
and  shared  their  drunkenness,  Van  0»tade  himself  preserved 
the  dignity  and  gravity  of  his  manners.  If  he  occasionally 
painted  the  same  subjects  as  Brauwer,  it  was  doubtless  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  purchasers,  or  from  caprice  and  as  an 
exception.  We  easily  recognise,  on  looking  closely  at  the 
picture  painted  by  Ostade,  called  "Pleasure  interrupted," 
(which  was  engraved  in  the  last  century  by  F.  David,  and  the 
print  dedicated  to  Voltaire !)  that  the  angry  players  in  vain 
draw  their  knife  and  frown  their  passion ;  we  feel  that  the 
peaceful  talent  of  Van  Ostade,  has  not  sufficient  violence  of 
gesture  or  ferocious  expression  in  the  drunken  figures,  and 
that  he  must  leave  to  Brauwer  the  representation  of  these 
brutal  struggles,  where  the  drinkers  slay  each  other  amid  tho 
cries  of  the  servant,  and  mingle  their  blood  with  their  wine. 

A  simple  and  profound  observer,  a  perfect  painter,  an 
harmonious  colourist  in  the  originality  of  his  tints,  Adrian 
Van  Ostade  was  never  more  admirable  than  in  his  rural 
pictures.  There  he  combines  his  charms  and  places  them  in 
a  true  light.  Under  the  arbour  of  hops,  before  the  village  inn, 
behold  the  strolling  singer,  who  scrapes  upon  his  shrUl  violin 

f  This  plate  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1849,  and  the  jury 
decreed  a  gold  medal  to  its  author,  M.  Adrian  Lorreillc. 

J  This  cxquUitcly-rluUhed  picture  is  now  in  London,  in  the 
valuable  collection  of  Mr.  Holferd,  Huuell-jqunre,  where  we 
recently  »nw  it. 
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a  gay  (train  from  his  collection.  To  cover  hit  lank  and 
withered  body  he  has  borrowed  the  tinsel  of  a  comedy  lord  ; 
a  cock's  feather  in  his  nether  button-hole*WAves  in  the  wind. 
Near  him  a  little  boy,  seen  from  behind,  standing  as  proudly 
as  a  prima  w>mo  upon  the  boards  of  a  great  theatre,  seems  to 
accompany  him  upon  an  instrument,  though  we  cannot  see  it. 
The  countenance  of  the  singer — sharp,  mocking,  merry,  and 
almost  impudent — leaTes  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  words 
which  he  utters :  he  carries  to  the  village  the  ways  of  the 
town  ;  he  has  just  uttered  a  vulgar  iest,  and  lends  to  the 


picture,  playing  with  a  dog.  Within  stands  the  hostess,  grave 
and  modest ;  her  serious  countenance  forbids  a  laugh,  and 
behind  her  two  men  art  listening,  partly  concealed  in  the 
half-tint— one  would  smile,  but  disdainfully ;  the  other,  with- 
out  standing  on  ceremony,  enjoys  it  heartily  and  freely,  and 
freely  yields  himself  to  a  half-stupid  admiration. 

Is  not  this  truly  a  little  scene  of  rustic  comedy,  of  comedy 
of  manners,  full  of  free  gaiety  r  lias  not  the  most  learned 
analysis  of  human  sentiment*  dictated  the  details  of  a  com- 
position where  unity  of  effect  rules  variety  of  expression  I 
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ormality  of  his  features  the  mimicry  of  his  profession.  The 
varied  expression  of  the  personages  is  rendered  with  rare 
truth  and  skill.  First,  there  is  the  jolly  fellow  in  a  fit  of 
laughter  sliding  from  the  stone  bench  on  which  he  sits.  Two 
children  are  seated  by  his  side  ;  one  appears  scarcely  to  com- 
prehend what  he  sees,  while  the  other,  about  the  age  of  tin 
boy  who  accompanies  the  singer,  with  open  eyes  profoundly 
admires  the  precocious  talents  of  the  young  artist.  Further 
off  a  little  girl  holds  by  the  hand  a  young  frightened  infant, 
while  the  last  of  the  family  sits  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 


And  what  idea  may  we  not  form  of  this  masterpiece,  if  wc 
remember  what  the  pencil  of  the  colourist  has  added  to  charm 
the  eye  by  the  harmony  of  his  tint*  and  the  disposition  of  the 
light!  "  The  place  of  the  scene,"  says  a  clever  critic,*  "i« 
•haded  by  a  tree,  and  by  the  bushy  stalks  of  the  hope 
climbing  over  the  pole*.    The  light  introduced  through  the 

*  Museo  Robillard.  Thii  picture,  painted* on  wood,  was  in  the 
Mu-ec  Francaia  in  the  time  of  the  empire  ;  it  wu  taken  back  in 
1815. 
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branches  strikes  vividly  upon  the  wall  in  the  centre  nf  the 
picture,  and  spreads  over  it  in  delightful  gradation.  The 
general  tone  U  clear ;  the  transparent  foliage  throws  upon  all 
the  objects  a  greenish  reflection  which  mingles  softly  with  the 
strong  colours.  This  greenish  tint,  which  was  familiar  to 
Van  Ostade,  has  become  here,  as  in  many  of  his  work*,  a  great 
beauty,  on  account  of  the  foliage  over  which  it  is  spread,  and  the 
strong  light  which  animates  the  picture.  The  wall,  «hc  door, 
and  the  ground,  offer  a  true  colour,  lively  tones,  fine  halt-tints, 
and  careful  details.  Wo  see  here  the  perfection  of  art,  so  far  a* 
this  kind  of  painting  is  concerned." 


How  many  things  could  wo  not  add  here  respecting  the 
effect  of  the  picture,  the  idea,  the  original  order  of  the  design, 
— in  a  word,  the  sentiment  of  the  whole,  What  proves  that 
transparency  of  colouring,  is  not  with  Van  Ostade  the  only 
merit  of  his  works,  and  that  this  time  the  colourist  is,  so  to 
speak,  above  the  market,  is  the  inestimablo  value  of  the  prints 
engraved  from  his  pictures,  especially  those  which  he  etched 
himself,  and  in  which,  notwithstanding,  wc  find  his  pecu- 
liar defects — careless  handling,  and  occasionally  a  feeble 
design.  Like  almost  all  Dutch  painters,  Ostade  was  an 
engraver.    It  is  necessary  that  artists,  who  are  easily  im- 


pressed by  exterior  objects,  should  be  able  to  draw  upon 
copper  the  passing  scenes  wh'ch  strike  them.  For  example, 
a  ray  of  sun-light,  passing  between  two  clouds,  falls  by 
chance  upon  the  hump-bucked  violin  player,  who  stops  nt 
the  door  of  the  inn  ;♦  or  upon  a  baker  who  cries  his  hot  bread; f 
or  rather  upon  a  group  of  grotesque  beggars  in  great  hats 
here  is  a  picture  complete,  but  without  the  delay  of  painting, 
the  artist  vividly  tMOM  his  impressions  upon  the  vamish,  he 
takes  notes  with  his  graver  as  the  poet  takes  his  with  the 
pencil,  and  it  afterwards  happens,  that  this  rapid  sketch  in- 
terest* us  so  much  the  more,  inasmuch  as  he  his  hi  re  expressed 


I 


with  more  freedom  and  vigour  the  impression  received.  The 
etching  of  Van  Ostade  is  distinguished  by  great  sobriety  of 

*  Thi*  print,  which  wc  have  engraved  above,  is  numbered  44  in 
the  catalogue  of  Bartsch. 

♦  Gersaint,  in  one  nf  his  precious  catalogues,  explains  the  local 
custom  represented  in  the  picture  of  Ostade  which  bears  this  title  : 
"  The  Dakcr  who  trumpet-,  his  hot  Bread."  "  It  is  a  custom  in 
the  Low  Countries,"  says  this  amateur,  "  often  to  eat  hot  bread,  in 
which  they  put  some  butter  ;  but  almost  always  on  Saturday 
evening  among  the  citizens.    This  day  i»  gent-rally  devoted  to 
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workmanship.  The  white  of  the  paper  here  perform!  an 
important  part.  Not  a  line  is  without  purpose,  not  a  hatching 
which  is  not  there  to  gire  expression  to  the  features,  to  arrange 
n  fold  of  the  drapery,  or  to  indicate  a  movement.  The  parts 
of  light  and  shade  are  neatly  cut,  and  when  the  half-tints  are 
multiplied  it  is  entirely  exceptional.  The  print  called  "A 
Painter  in  his  8tudio"  is  an  example  of  this.  For  the  rest, 
Van  Ostade  is,  in  his  own  style,  what  Berghem  is  in  his  :  he 
understands  picturesque  forms  best,  he  gives  character  to  the 
•lightest  details ;  in  truth,  he  lends  unknown  grace  to  the 
falling  boards  of  a  damp,  green,  rotten  pent-house.  An  old 
roof  where  grass  is  growing,  an  ancient  casement  window,  the 
remains  or  an  old  basket,  and  even  the  lisard  on  the  wall— all 
with  Ostade  are  invested  with  charms,  attract  notice,  and,  as 
amateurs  say,  are  full  of  ragout. 

Adam  Bartsch  reckons  fifty  etchings  of  Adrian  Van 
Ostade,  not  including  a  doubtful  piece.*  If  we  now  reckon 
the  precious,  highly- finished  pictures  which  we  see  from  his 
hand  in  the  galleries  of  Europe-  so  many  interiors,  alehouses, 
fetes  under  the  vine  arbour,  as  well  as  the  portraits  by  this 
master,  for  he  executed  some  superior  ones — we  shall  see  that 
the  life  of  Ostade  was  that  of  an  artist  of  great  industry  and 
extent.  It  is  even  curious  to  notice  the  kind  of  moral  seclusion 
in  which  nearly  all  the  great  painters  of  Holland  lived.  It  is 
raid  that  they  carried  with  them  a  sort  of  atmosphere,  im- 
pervious to  rumours  and  events  from  without.  In  their  pictures 
we  seek  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  the  great  facts  of  contem- 
poraneous history.  The  youth  of  Rembrandt  and  that  of  Van 
Ostade  was  spent  in  the  midst  of  the  disasters  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War;  and  the  former  remained  all  his  life  wrapped 
up  in  an  exalted  dignity,  most  foreign  to  the  outer  world ; 
from  the  depths  of  his  cavern  where  he  painted  his  philo- 
sophers in  meditation,  he  heard  not  Count  Mansfeld 's  cavalry 
passing.  The  other,  more  troubled  by  the  war  since  he  fled 
from  it,  did  not  once  regard  the  soldiers  who  defiled  under 
his  windows,  did  not  go  out  of  his  nude  inns,  or  his  silent 
smoking- houses. 

If  by  histnry  we  understand  a  picture  of  the  movements 
of  nations,  the  recital  of  their  quarrels  with  foreigners,  of  their 
negotiations,  and  of  their  battles  the  works  of  Dutch  masters, 
and  particularly  those  of  Van,  Ostade,  have  nothing  historical. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  how  they  show  us  the  interior  of 
things,  how  clearly  these  little  canvases,  these  vivid  etchings 
tell  us  the  other  history,  that  of  the  feelings,  the  habits  and 
the  manners  of  the  nation  !  How  they  assist  us  to  penetrate 
into  the  inner  life  and  thoughts !  No  part  of  the  Dutch 
character  has  been  more  clearly  expressed.  Let  us,  for  exam- 
ple, turn  our  attention  to  the  celebrated  picture  by  Adrian 
Van  Ostade,  which  they  call  the  "  Inconveniences  of  Play  ;"t 

cleaning  the  house;  and  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  servant  in 
occupied  all  day  in  thin  work,  and  that  iho  has  not  time  to  prepare 
tho  evening  meal,  they  are  content  with  hot  bread  and  butter, 
which  is  quickly  prepared  ;  therefore,  at  a  certain  hour,  the  bakers 
of  each  quarter  announce  by  a  trumpet  that  their  batch  is  ready 
for  distribution,  and  each  then  hasten*  to  make  provision." 
— "  Catalogue  raisonne  des  different*  efiets  curieux  et  rare* 
eontenus  dans  lc  cabinet  de  feu  M.  dc  la  Koque,  par  E.  F.  Gcr- 
•aint.    Paris,  1745." 

•  The  catalogue  of  Rigal  (pp.  277,  278),  speaks  also  of  two  other 
printi  attributed  to  Ostade,  one  of  which  is  marked  with  the 
letters  "  A.  O.  8."  The  safest  course  is  to  refer  it  to  Barfcwh. 
The  work  of  Adrian  Van  Oatado  is  usually  accompanied  by  s 
portrait  of  the  painter,  engraved  by  J.  Oole,  after  Cone  n  lie 
Dutart,  and  a  copper  plate,  upon  which  is  engraved  this  title : 
ttt'trtk  compUtt  pan  den  rtrmaanP  tchildrr  Adrian  I'au  Otiailt,  a'lei 
door  hemttl/t  ytinvtMtetrt  m  grett:"  the  complete  works  of  Adrian 
Van  Ostade,  the  celebrated  painter,  designed  and  engraved  by 
himself.  This  work  thus  complete,  in  proofs,  from  worn-out 
plates,  would  scarcely  be  worth  £6 ;  but  a  work  composed  of 
fir.t  proofs,  which  they  call  piuof*  de  rrmarquti,  would  not  be 
worth  less  than  £600  or  £800. 

t  This  picture  was  in  the  Muacc  Napoleon  in  the  time  of  the 
rmpire.    Jj  wa»  rcjnken  )n  )fll ). 


a  board  serves  for  a  table,  two  men  are  playing  at  cuds.  One 
of  them,  a  bad  player  no  doubt,  and,  alas !  always  having 
the  contrary  chance,  is  out  of  humour,  und  throws  the  cards 
upon  the  ground.   The  other  rises  indignantly,  and  with  his 
hand  resting  upon  the  edge  of  the  board,  leans  towards  his 
companion,  and  sharply  reproaches  him  for  his  bad  faith. 
Evidently  a  violent  quarrel  is  about  to  follow  this  contest,  as 
yet  peaceful.    Every  one  around  the  players  is  watching  their 
quarrel.    A  woman,  whose  glass  and  pot  of  beer  stood  upon 
the  board,  hastily  removes  the  precious  objects  ;  a  smoker  ha* 
taken  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  looks  gravely  upon  the 
scene  ;  the  violin  player,  whose  bow  mechanically  continues 
the  air  already  commenced,  is  looking  at  nothing  but  the  two 
actors  of  the  drama  which  is  preparing.  A  critic  is  astonished 
that  this  work  should  be  known  by  the  name  that  we  have 
quoted.    Everything  in  the  scene  seems  to  breathe  a  peace 
which  would  not  be  troubled  by  the  trifling  altercation  which 
has  taken  place  between  the  two  players.    No  doubt  there  is 
profound  peace  under  this  fine  green  foliage,  the  violin  of  the 
fiddler  rejoices  the  ears  of  the  tranquil  drinkers  and  the  ecsta.ic 
smoker*.    Nevertheless,  in  a  corner  of  this  picture,  a  man  is 
standing  with  flashing  eye,  clenched  fingers,  and  hat  over  his 
eyes.    In  rising,  he  has  violently  thrown  down  the  bench  on 
which  he  was  sitting.    The  struggle  has  not  yet  commenced, 
but  it  is  inevitable.    And  it  is  precisely  in  having  chosen  this 
moment  when  peace  still  continues,  that  Van  Ostade  has  shown 
himself  the  ingenious  and  profound  observer.    In  a  Fix-nth 
tavern  the  bottles  would  have  flown  about  without  any  expla- 
nation.   But  the  Dutch  painter  has  been  able  to  represent  a 
man  highly  irritated  surrounded  by  people  who  are  inte- 
rested in  his  emotion,  and  whose  physiognomy,  notwithstand- 
ing, is  plncid,  because  this  slowness  to  throw  off  hi.*  habitual 
calm  is  natural  to  the  Hollander.    There  is  a  very  considera- 
ble interval  between  the  moment  when  he  is  moved  and  that 
in  which  he  allows  it  to  appear.    Sober  in  movements  as  in 
words,  he  speuks  fewer  words,  and  makes  fewer  gesture* 
in  the  course  of  a  whole  year  than  a  Parisian  in  one  diy. 
We  may  mention,  while  on  this  subject,  that  in  Haarlem, 
just  by  the  city  of  Van  Ostade,  two  masons  were  one  day 
seen  pulling  a  rope  in  order  U  raise  a  large  stone.  Presently 
the  two  men,  exhausted  by  tho  enormous  weight,  found  they 
hsd  not  sufficient  strength  to  raise  the  stone  to  the  required 
height.  The  stone  remaining  suspended  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  two  masons  turned  towards  the  passers-)-.-,  show- 
ing them  by  a  look  that  they  needed  assistance.  Immediately 
two  or  three  men  advanced  from  among  the  people  without 
speaking,  assisted  the  masons,  who  spoke  not  a  word  to  them, 
and  then  withdrew,  still  preserving  the  silence.    As  the  task 
was  long,  several  persons  succeeded  them,  still  wjthout  a 
single  word  having  been  exchanged,  and  without  a  single 
gesture  having  been  made,  beyond  the  movements  by  the 
manoeuvre. 

At  all  times  amateurs  have  recognised  in  the  works  of  Adrian 
Van  Ostade  two  perfectly  distinct  styles  :J  one  which  is  a 
little  that  of  Fratxoia  Hals,  that  is,  a  bold,  free,  and  decided 
manner;  the  other  soft  and  fine,  resembling  a  painting  on 
enamel,  not,  however,  what  is  depreciatingly  called  the  por- 
celain style.  There  is  in  the  Louvre  a  celebrated  specimen  of 
this— the  picture  of  "  The  Schoolmaster."  Although  fineness 
of  execution  in  small  works  is  a  law  in  painting,  and  there  is  a 
law  as  imperative  requiring  bold  execution  in  large  works,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Van  Ostade  here  deviated  in  practice 
from  what  his  master  had  taught  him,  and  he  himself  practised 
with  such  success  on  other  occasions.  We  need  only  notice  as 
examples  the  portraits  of  small  dimensions,  which,  without 
■peaking  of  tho  character  and  expression  of  the  heads,  are 
marvels  of  touch.  The  pencil  is  there  managed  with  circum- 
spect and  abundant  freedom,  the  folds  of  the  skin  ftie  sharply 
defined  without  roughness,  the  details  are  marked  without 
any  reserve,  and  in  a  head  where  nothing  is  wanting  the  whole 
dominates,  nevertheless,  to  that  degree  that  this  head  may 

♦  See  what  Ilogrdoru  iu\*  in  hi*  "  l.tUrt  A  iru  im  a!»vt  iff  friufutr. 
fire  i'r>  r'"'f«?r'M*  «•«»•'«  livU>injw*,"   I  trestle,  177-V 
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serve  m  a  lesson  to  a  painter  who  executes  Large  portraits. 
It  is  not,  then,  easy  to  conceive  why  Van  Ostade  has  occasion- 
ally thrown  himself  into  the  manner  of  which  we  speak,  and 
why  he  should  even  go  so  far  as  to  polish  his  painting  with 
processes  of  his  own  invention,  as  is  thought  by  M.  Paillot  de 
Montabert  :•— "I  suspect  that  Van  Ostade,  who  represented 
'  The  Fish-market '  which  is  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Paris,  and 
in  which  we  perceive  upon  the  tables  various  kinds  of  fish, 
arranged  in  order  ono  above  the  other  ;  I  suspect,  I  say,  that 
he  obtained  this  transparency  from  colours  ground  with  oil 
alone,  and  laid  on  with  particular  art,  an  art  which  consisted 
not  only  in  the  touch,  hut  in  a  certain  polish  which  resembles 
the  effect  that  block  marble  receives  from  the  burnisher, 
which  renders  it  brilliant  and  as  clear  of  tarnish  as  it  was  at 
first.  The  c-istom  of  rubbing  a  painting  to  polish  it  has  been 
noticed  by  several  Flemish  writers." 

However  that  may  be,  the  touch  of  Van  Ostade,  whether 
deeply  marked  or  softened,  firm  or  smooth,  was  always  obe- 
dient to  the  will  of  the  painter  when  he  wished  to  display  one 
of  the  most  precious  qualities  of  his  art— expression.  How 
many  times,  in  going  over  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  have  we 
not  been  arrested  and  powerfully  retained  by  the  little  picture  of 
Adrian's  which  represents  a  Dutch  merchant  reading  a  letter. 
The  man  seems  so  attentive  that  in  turn  he  compels  our 
attention.  But  what  is  contained  in  this  letter  which  he  holds 
in  his  hands,  and  devours  with  his  eyes  }  What,  in  our  simple 
imaginings,  have  we  not  read  there  ?  No  doubt,  he  is  the  rich 
owner  of  a  privateer,  who  has  received  news  from  a  distant 
country.  The  letter  which  interests  him  so  deeply  relates 
the  unforeseen  adventures  which  have  happened  to  his  ship, 
pcrhapa  inauspicious,  but  the  immovable  Dutchman  reads 
this  serious  correspondence  with  apparent  calmness.  Sensibi- 
lity in  this  Batsvian  is  latent,  it  has  not  wrinkled  his  fore- 
head, marked  his  checks,  nor  weakened  his  eyes ;  the  ex- 
pression of  it  leaves  him  not  less  tranquil  and  vigorous.  Also, 
in  spite  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  features,  the  countenance  of 
this  model  interests  us :  it  is  elevated  by  the  manly  lines 
which  the  pencil  has  so  vividly  marked,  it  is  ennobled  by  the 
philosophic  character  which  distinguishes  it,  and,  in  a  word, 
by  the  presence  of  thought.    In  this  the  master  is  seen. 

Adrian  Van  Ostade  died  at  Amsterdam  in  168.5.  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  five  years.  He  had  his  brother  Isaac  for  a  pupil, 
one  of  tho  most  astonishing  landscape  painters  that  ever  ' 
existed.  If  so  many  writers  have  declared  him  very  inferior  to 
his  master,  it  is,  because  they  have  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  copy  the  four  lines  devoted  by  Dcschamps.to  Iseac 
Ostade,  than  to  go  to  see  his  landscapes,  full  of  golden  mist 
and  rustic  poetry.  Corneille  Dusart,  Corneille  Bega,  and  David 
Ryckacrt,  the  younger,  were  also  the  pupils  or  the  imitators  of 
Adrian.  Like  him,  their  subjects  were  the  conversations  of 
the  peasantry,  the  interior  of  thiir  houses,  their  simple 
pleasures,  their  artless  emotions,  their  quarrels.  Some  have 
often  been  pleased  to  compare  Ostade  with  Tenicrs,  and  we 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  parallel  which  has  been  drawn 
by  the  good  Deschamps,  to  whom  wo  must  now  and  then 
render  justice  -a  parallel  which  has  been  developed,  continued, 
and  completed  with  skill  by  Enteric  David.  Tenters,  say  they, 
grouped  his  figures  better,  and  knew  better  than  Ostade  how 
to  dispose  his  plans.  In  fact,  the  latter  sometimes  placed  the 
point  of  light  so  high  that  the  apartments  appeared  odd, 
and  would  have  been  ridiculous  if  he  had  not  known  how 
to  fill  up  the  vacancy  by  details  which  interrupted  the 
large  spaces.  The  colouring  of  Teniera  ia  clear,  bright, 
silvery,  and  altogether  very  varied ;  that  of  Ostade,  with 
tho  same  [transparency,  is  vigorous,  warm,  and  often  florid,  f 
The  one  has  a  light,  vivid,  and  spirited  touch ;  the  other  is 
sustained,  flowing,  and  soft.  The  one  manages  the  light,  in 
order  to  soften  it,  bringing  it  across  the  thick  bushes,  or 
allows  it  to  glide  into  the  cottage  of  the  poor  only  through 
the  climbing  plants  with  which  the  window  is  shaded ;  he 

•  "Traiti-  complct  de  la  Feinture,"  tonic  8,    TarU,  Bossange, 
1K» ;  p.  2-14. 

t  Museo  UobiUard,  tonic  2. 


charms  us,  in  fact,  by  mysterious  and  striking  effects.  The 
other,  on  the  contrary,  placea  his  figures  in  open  air;  and 
without  expressive  shadow,  without  betraying  his  learned 
combinations,  he  gives  to  his  picture  the  tone,  the  interest  of 
life.  In  imitating  nature  Teniera  represents  her  amiable, 
smiling,  and  especially  admirable  for  her  variety.  If  he 
paints  a  rustic  fete,  we  recognise  in  the  games  of  the  peasants, 
in  their  joy,  in  their  anger,  in  their  quarrels,  the  diversity  of 
their  characters.  Kach  state,  each  age,  has  ita  manners.  By 
the  side  of  a  stupid  drunkard  arc  shown  persons  who  adorn 
the  fete  by  the  dignity  of  their  attitude  and  their  bearing. 
Van  Ostade,  contracting  the  circle  of  his  models,  chooses  only 
the  figure  and  the  actions  of  the  peasantry  of  Holland 
from  the  most  ignoble  and  the  most  grotesque  that  nature 
and  manners  offer.  "A  satirical  author,"  said  M.  Emetic 
David,  "  Ostade  makes  his  personages  ugly,  in  order  to  render 
them  more  pleasing  and  more  ridiculous."  The  latter  senti- 
ment appears  wanting  in  justice.  It  is  for  the  jester  Teniera 
to  ridicule  his  world.  No,, the  kindly  Ostade  should  not  be 
transformed  into  a  satirical  author.  The  painter  of  dull 
cottages  and  of  peaceful  smoking- houses,  lias  not  made  his 
peasants,  his  poor  and  his  silent  smokers,  ugly  in  order  to 
please ;  he  has  not  mocked  his  models,  he  haa  copied  them 
seriously ;  and  under  tho  rage  which  cover  them,  in  the  pro- 
found misery  into  which  they  are  plunged,  he  haa  many  times 
made  us  feel  the  presence  of  the  soul.  Teniera  has  sought 
the  comic,  Ostade  has  perhaps  found  it,  but  without  knowing 
it.  He  placed  himself  at  his  window  framed  with  honey- 
suckle, and  saw  human  comedy  pass  by.  If  you  desire  to 
hear  drinking  songs  and  indulge  in  a  roar  of  vulgar  laughter, 
enter,  without  ceremony,  the  alehouse  of  Teniers ;  but  if 
you  prefer  to  mingle  with  the  poor  villsgers,  and  in  smoking 
round  the  hearth  forget,  ss  they  do,  the  labours,  the  hardships 
of  life,  go  see  that  little  picture  by  Adrian,  which  represents 
the  entrance  to  the  village  inn.  Upon  the  wall  hangs  a  bill 
where  tho  painter  has  written  these  words:  -"House  to  be 
sold  :  apply  to  Van  Ostade." 

The  work  of  Adrian  Van  Ostade  holds  an  important  place 
in  the  portfolios  of  amateurs.  It  is  composed  of  fifty  prints. 
The  best,  according  to  Bartsch,  are  "  The  Hurdy  Ourdy 
Player,"  •' The  Family,"  "The  Barn,"  "  The  Father  of  the 
Family,"  and  "  The  Quack,"  all  very  superior  to  No.  16,  which 
has  for  its  title  "  The  Doll  demanded." 

The  art  of  well  detaching  the  figures  is  particularly  seen  in 
"  The  Quack,"  "  The  Dance  at  the  Inn  "  (p.  221),  and  "  The 
Luncheon."  "The  School"  and  "The  Singer"  may  be 
noticed  as  the  least  successful  engravings  of  the  master. 

The  pictures  of  Adrian  Van  Ostade  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  among  amateurs.  They  are  nearly  all  in  museums  or  in 
very  rich  private  galleries. 

The  Louvre  reckons  no  less  than  seven  of  the  fin  eat.  "  The 
Schoolmaster,"  "The  Family  of  the  Painter,"  and  "The 
Fish  Market,"  arc  true  masterpieces. 

In  the  Museum  of  Munich  arc  five  pictures  by  Ostade. 
"  A  Still  Life,  with  vases,  fruit,  fish,  and  a  dead  cock."  ••  A 
Dutch  Inn,"  where  peasants  are  fighting,  and  their  wives, 
modern  Sabincs,  come  to  separate  them.  The  three  others 
represent  drinkers  and  young  villagers;  charming  composi- 
tions of  feeling  and  method. 

In  the  Dresden  Museum  p. re  five  pictures  by  Ostade,  besides 
two  copies  of  this  master.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet 
acknowledged  copies  of  the  great  masters  in  the  museums 
of  the  North.  Is  it  not  the  fineqt  homage  that  can  be 
tendered  to  the  talent  of  these  painters  when  we  cannot 
procure  the  originals  ? 

The  Musc'e  Royal  of  Berlin  only  possesses  a  single  Ostade  ; 
it  represents  an  old  woman  under  a  vine  arbour,  believed  to 
be  the  mother  of  Ostade. 

The  Hermitage  at  St.  Petrrsburgh  contains  no  less  than 
twenty  works  of  Ostade,  among  which  a  series  of  "  The  Five 
Senses,"  and  some  charming  interior  scenes. 

The  heirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  possess,  in  their  collection  in 
London,  "  An  Alchymist,"  by  Adrian  Van  Ostade.  The 
execution  of  this  picture  ia  of  rare  perfection,  and  Waagen 
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•ays,  in  his  "Voyage  Artutique  en  Angleterre,"  that  thia 
work  coat  at  leaat  H00  guineas. 

In  the  Bridgewater  Oallery  thrrc  ia  "  A  Game  at  Back- 
gammon," by  Adrian  Van  Ostade,  played  by  two  peasant*. 

In  the  collection  of  Lord  Aahburton  there  in,  by  the  same 
matter,  "A  View  of  the  Village,"  ornamented  with  thirteen 


the  preceding,  from  the  collection  Braamcamp,  represents 
"Three  Peasant*  drinking,  smoking,  and  playing,  round  a 
Table," 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  T.  Hope,  a  picture  by  Ostade 
represents  "  An  old  Peasant  Woman  leaning  against  an  open 
door,  talking  to  a  Boy." 


TUB  RUSTIC   lloVREUOLO.  FROM  A   PUSTINT   BY  APItlAW  TAW  OSTAPe. 


figures,  a  cart  drawn  by  a  white  horse,  some  pigs  and  poultry  ; 
dated  1676.  Thia  charming  little  picture  was  formerly  the 
ornament  of  the  Blondrl  de  Gagny,  Trouard,  Praslin,  and 
Solircne  collections.  There  ie  another,  representing  "A  Man 
end  a  Woman  at  a  Table,"  and  a  third,  which  came,  aa  well  as 


Among  the  pictures  composing  the  collection  of  Mr.  Beck- 
ford,  in  London,  is  a  fine  picture  by  Ostade,  representing  "Six 
Peasants  round  a  Table."  Thia  picture  waa  sold  for  400 
guineas,  at  the  sale  of  M.  Delahante. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  at  Luton  House, 
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there  is  a  small  picture  by  Ostade  ;  it  represents  "  A  Man  of  eyes ;  in  the  second  impression  a  lower  bonnet  nearly  tout  lies 
la*  in  his  study,  reading  a  Manuscript."  the  eyes. 

There  are  in  the  ltoyal  Museum  of  Madrid  some  little        "  A  Family  of  Peasants  at  table  saying  grace.  1C17. 


i  of  • 
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WCIMU, 

THE  UUTCH  SMOKINO-ROOM. — FROM  A  PAINTING   II V   ADRIAN   VAN  OSTADT, 


pictures  by  0*tade,  full  of  spirit  and  gaiety;  they  are  interiors 

of  cottages. 

"The  following  are  his  most  esteemed  prints 

"The  Painter  seated  at  his  Easel.    The  first  impressions 

of  this  plntc  are  with  the  high  cap  considerably  above  the 


"  An  Assemblage  of  Peasants,  occupied  in  killing  a  Tig  i  a 
night-piece,  producing  a  fine  effect  of  the  chiaro  usturo. 

"  A  Mountebank  surrounded  by  several  figures. 

"  Several  Peasants  at  the  Hoor  oT  a  Cottage,  with  a  fair  In 
the  background. 
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"  Several  Peasants  fighting  with  knives. 
"  The  Cottage  Dinner.  1653. 
' '  The  Cobbler's  »hop.  1671. 
"A  Man  standing  on  a  Bridge  angling. 
"  The  Interior  of  a  Dutch  Ale-house,  with  figures  drinking 
and  dancing. 

"  The  Inside  of  a  Cottage,  with  a  Woman  suckling  a  Child. 
"  The  Spectacle-seller. 

"  A  Man,  Woman,  and  Child  at  the  door  of  a  Cottage.  1632. 

"  Several  Peasants'at  a  window ;  one  of  them  is  singing  a 
ballad,  and  another  holds  the  candle. 

"  A  Man  blowing  a  Horn,  leaning  over  a  hatch. 

"A  Village  Festival,  with  a  great  number  of  figures  divert- 
ing themselves  at  the  door  of  an  ale-house.  His  largest  plate." 

We  now  turn  to  a  list  of  prices  of  the  pictures  of  Ostade, 
furnished  by  the  public  sales. 

In  1744,  at  the  sale  of  Lorangcre,  "  The  Backgammon 
Players  "  was  sold  for  £17.  At  that  of  M.  de  la  Roque, 
in  1745,  two  little  pictures  representing  half-length  figure?, 
one  "A  Sailor,"  the  other,  "A  Peasant,"  were  valued  at 
£  I  the  two  j  another,  representing  "  A  Baker,  who  trumpets 
hot  Bread,"  at  £5. 

At  the  sale  of  M.  de  Julienne  in  1767,  there  were  offered 
five  pictures  by  Ostade;  the  first,  painted  in  1661,  represented 
"The  interior  of  a  Chamber,"  in  which,  near  the  fire,  area 
woman  and  child,  and  four  men,  each  holding  a  pipe,  the 
fourth,  sitting  in  the  chimney  corner,  holds  a  pipe  and  a  pot  j 
to  the  right,  noar  tho  casement,  are  a  woman  and  two  men 
standing.  This  picture,  painted  upon  copper,  was  sold  for 
£300.  Tne  second,  dated  1 602,  represents  the  famous  "  School- 
master," which  is  in  the  Louvre  ;  it  sold  for  £260.  The  third, 
representing  "The  Players  at  Ninepins,"  by  the  side  of  a 
violin  player,  fetchea  £109.  The  fourth  represents  "  A  Man, 
a  Woman,  and  two  Children,"  one  sitting  in  a  chair,  while  the 
mother  is  feeding  it ;  dated  1667,  price  £40.  The  fifth  is  "A 
Lower  Room,  lighted  by  a  large  casement,"  in  which  there 
are  five  figures,  price  £103. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  in  1772,  several 
pictures  of  Oatade  : — "  The  Game  of  Shuffle-board,"  which  we 
have  reproduced  (p.  220),  sold  for  £180.  "  The  interior  of 
a  house  of  Peasants"  (the  great  smoking  iioiuc,  engraved 
by  Wisscher),  four  principal  figures,  one  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  fetched  £3-56.  "  An  Interior ;"  upon  the  table,  which  is 
covered  with  a  cloth,  are  plater,  bread,  and  glasses,  near  it  a 
man  and  a  woman,  further  off  two  children  under  a  window, 
a  third  sitting  in  a  chair,  in  the  foreground  a  large  spindle  ; 
price  £120. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  in  1777,  an  "  Interior  of 
u  Peasant's  house,"  dated  1668  ;  the  same,  which  at  the  sale 
of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  sold  for  £355,  now  only  realised 

£283. 

In  1812,  at  the  sale  of  the  cabinet  Clos,  was  put  up,  "An 
Interior  of  a  Farm ;"  twenty  figures,  women,  and  children ; 
adancc  to  the  sounds  of  a  bagpipe;  a  child  sitting  upon  a 
bench.  This  picture  sold  for  £242.  It  came  from  the  cabinet 
Scrvad  of  Amsterdam,  where  it  was  sold  in  1778  for  2,430 
florins,  or  about  £243. 

At  the  sale  Laperiero,  in  1823,  the  same  picture  fetched 
the  price  of  £613  ;  "  A  Rustic  Interior,"  £108. 

In  1823,  at  the  first  sale  of  the  Prince  Qalitzln,  was  sold 
for  £-520  a  picture  by  Ostade,  representing  "  An  Interior  of  a 
Smoking- house." 

At  the  sale  of  the  Chevalier  Erard,  in  1832,  was  sold  "The 
Dutch  Smoking-room"  (p.  217) ;  a  woman  and  four  men  by 
the  aide  of  a  violin-player,  accompanying  a  woman  who  is 
singing,  other  persons  talking  or  smoking :  price,  £  100.  "  The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  which  Ostade  is  said  to  have 
painted  on  the  birth  of  one  of  his  children,  produced  £470. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Duke  de  Berry,  in  1837,  was  offered  "The 
Village  Dance,"  No.  14  of  the  catalogue.  This  very  capital 
picture,  dated  1660,  has  been  engraved  by  Woolett;  it  was 
valued  at  £380.  In  1768  it  made  part  of  the  collection  of 
Gaignat;  in  1777  that  of  Ramlon  de  Boisset;  in  1801  that  of 
Tolosan. 


At  the  sale  of  Paul  Pcrrier,  1813,  "  The  Fish-mirket"  was 
valued  at  £140 ;  "The  Empiric  "  at  £210. 

Adrian  Van  Ostade  signed  his  etchings  and  his  pictures 
as  indicated  below:— 
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London-  has  splendid  galleries  and  magnificent  pictures.  The 
National  Gallery  and  Marlborough-house  contain  priceless 
gems.  Then  in  the  hulls  of  our  nobles  the  works  of  the  immor- 
tals are  to  be  seen.  Also,  for  those  who  have  time,  there  are 
Hampton-court  Palace  and  Dulwich  with  their  treasures,  rich 
and  rare.  You  need  not  travel  to  Venice,  Vienna  or  Rome. 
There  U  much  amongst  us  for  the  stay-at-home  traveller  to 
sec  and  admire. 

Edinburgh  has,  also,  a  collection  of  pictures,  but  little  known, 
but  which  will  well  repay  a  visit  to  that  beautiful  and  romantic 
city.  Though  of  recent  growth,  it  promises  to  do  credit  to 
the  country,  and  to  supply  that  deficiency  in  the  study  of  art 
in  Scotland  which  has  hitherto  been  almost  neglected.  This 
fine  collection,  to  which  we  beg  to  call  the  reader's  attention, 
consists  of  that  class  of  the  genuine  works  of  the  great  masters 
which  are  more  especially  of  an  instructive  character  to 'artists, 
rather  than  such  as  are  usually  selected  with  a  view  to  the 
adornment  of  a  gallery  as  a  public  spactacle.  The  directors 
wisely  seek  pictures  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  safe  models— 
upon  which  the  student  may  advantageously  form  his  taste 
and  correct  his  practice.  Although  these  nay  prove  leu 
attractive  to  the  cursory  observer,  or  be  less  calculated  to 
dazzle  by  the  brilliancy  of  subject  and  effect,  the  advantages 
of  such  a  course  of  instruction  are  too  obvious  to  require  much 
detail  in  this  place,  as  its  tendency  is  to  exalt  and  purify  public 
taste,  to  moderate  the  extravagancies  of  the  untutored  aspi- 
rants in  arts,  to  check  the  dangerous  precipitancy  with  which 
they  are  too  apt  to  overstep  the  slow  and  certain  measures  by 
which  alone  excellence  in  art  is  to  be  obtained,  and  to  assist 
the  artist  in  subduing  the  delusive  estimate  of  his  own  powers 
which  he  is  so  ready— especially  if  he  bo  very  inexperienced — 
to  form ;  for  it  is  true,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  that  "  those 
accustomed  to  teach  in  the  academies  of  painting,  have  gene- 
rally found  that  the  slow  and  laborious  student  was  more 
likely  to  rise  to  eminence,  than  those  who  pressed  forward  in 
the  confidence  of  genius."  After  everything  is  acquired  that 
experience  can  teach,  an  ample  field  will  yet  remain  for  the 
exercise  of  genius  and  invention.  The  scope  is  boundless. 
But  the  basis  of  painting  ought  to  be  laid  in  study,  in  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  works  6f  the  best  masters,  in  acute 
observations  of  nature,  and  unwearied  combat  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  execution.  These  are  the  substantial  promoters  of 
the  art,  and  in  so  far  ss  associations  or  private  patronage  can 
supply  facilities  of  employment,  and  objects  of  emulation  and 
study,  they  have  done  their  part. 

The  Royal  Institution,  in  which  the  Edinburgh  collection  is 
placed,  stands  in  Princes-street,  not  far  from  the  finest  of 
Scotch  monuments,  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  original  collection,  acquired  at  considerable  ex- 
pense by  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Institution  from  various 
private  collections  in  Italy,  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
enriched  by  additional  pictures,  the  gift  of  persons  friendly  to 
the  advance  of  art  in  Scotland.  There  are  also  added  some 
pictures  of  modem  artists,  acquired  by  or  presented  to  the 
institution ;  but  the  most  important  addition  is  that  of  the 
valuable  collection  of  paintings,  marbles,  and  bronzes,  the 
property  of  the  late  Sir  James  Erskine,  Bart.,  of  Torrie,  which, 
by  an  arrangement  recently  entered  into  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  trustees  nominated  by  the  late  Sir  Jsmea 
Erskine,  are  not  deposited  in  the  galleries  of  the  institution. 
On  his  death,  8ir  James  Erskine,  of  Torrie,  bequeathed  to  his 
brother,  Sir  John  Drummond  Erskine,  his  whole  property 
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under  burden  inter  alia,  "  That  at  his  death  he  make  over  to 
the  College  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  entailed  upon  it,  all  my  pic- 
tures, bronaes,  and  marbles,  in  the  House  of  Tome,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  foundation  for  a  gallery  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts.    And  fi  r  the  better  security  of  this,  I 
nominate  and  appoint  my  next  heir  of  entail  and  the  succeed- 
ing heirs  of  entail  to  the  estate  of  Tonic,  chancellor  of  the 
college— the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  the  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  be  trustees."  Sir  James  died  in        and  his  brother 
died  in  1S36,  when  the  trustees  removed  the  collection  to  the 
College  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  special  agreement  in  lftto, 
between  them  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  arts  and  manu- 
factures in  Scotland,  the  entire  collection,  the  pictures  of 
which  are  in  the  finest  preservation  and  have  been  collected 
with  much  judgment  as  choice  specimens  of  the  works  of  the 
different  masters,  especially  in  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools, 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  that  Board  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution.   The  institution,  comprising  the  two  collections,  is  open 
gratuitously  to  the  public,  two  days  eaeh  week — thre.>  days 
being  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  students  of  art,  who 
are  supplied  with  tickets  on  applying  at  the  office.    On  enter- 
ing, the  first  picture  that  attracts  the  eye  is  "  The  Lomenilli 
Family,"  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  Republic  of 
Genoa.    It  is  on  canvas  nine  feet  square.   This  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  specimen  of  Vandyck's  pencil  now  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  in  good  preservation,  and  abounding  in  all  the  peculiar 
excellencies  of  that  great  master  ;  in  the  rich  and  mellow  tone 
of  colouring,  the  delicacy  of  touch,  and  above  all,  in  the  power 
he  possessed  of  displaying  character  in  his  portraits.  The 
principal  figure  is  probably  the  most  successful  example 
Vandyck  ever  produced  of  masculine  beauty,  and  noble  and 
unaffected  bearing  in  attitude  and  expression .  Another  picture 
of  Vandyck's,  is  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,"  which 
has  always  been  esteemed  one  of  the  best  historical  works 
from  that  master.   The  attendants,  five  in  number,  are  bind- 
ing the  martyr  to  a  tree ;  two  are  Roman  soldiers  on  horse- 
back. The  landscape  and  background  are  in  beautiful  harmony. 
It  is  the  sketch  for  the  finished  picture  now  at  Munich,  which 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  saw  at  Dusseldorf.    He  sajs,  "  He  never 
afterwards  had  so  brilliant  a  manner  of  colouring,  it  kills 
everything  near  it."    Behind  it  are  figures  on  horseback, 
touched  with  great  skill.    This  is  Vandyck's  first  manner 
when  he  imitated  Rubens  and  Titian,  which  supposes  the  sun 
in  the  room.    In  his  pictures  afterwards,  he  represented  the 
effect  of  common  daylight.    Both  were  equally  true  to  nature, 
but  his  first  manner  carries  a  superiority  with  it  and  seizes 
our  attention ;  whilst  the  pictures,  painted  in  the  latter  manner, 
run  a  risk  of  being  overlooked.    A  picture  of  Titian's,  on  a 
panel,  called  "  A  Landscape,"  is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  great 
master.    It  is  one  of  four  panels  painted  by  Titian,  to  orna- 
ment the  bed  of  his  patron,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  represent- 
ing morning,  midday,  evening,  and  night  Jerome  Buonaparte, 
when  the  bed  came  into  his  possession,  removed  the  panels 
and  had  them  framed  as  pictures.    After  his  departure  from 
Spain,  the  bed  and  the  four  pictures  wore  restored  to  their 
original  owner,  the  Duke  of  Vivaldi  Pasqua,  from  whom  the 
one  in  the  collection  was  purchased.    A  "  Madonna,  Infant, 
and  St.  John,"  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  master 
which  has  been  exhibited  in  this  country.    The  "  Summer," 
•«  Autumn,"  "  Winter,"  of  Tintoretto  are  bold  but  some- 
what extravagant  sketches.   There  are  two  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  Barbieri ;   one  representing  the  repentance  of  St. 
Peter,  and  the  other  the  Madonns,  Infant,  and  St.  John. 
One  of  Huysman's  pictures,  entitled,  *'  Landscape  with 
Cattle  and  Figures,"  fully  bears  out  the  criticism  com- 
mon on  Huysman  —  that  his  pictures  generally  have  a 
striking  effect  of  light  on  the  foreground.     In  the  same 
collection  there  is  a  woodland  scene,  in  the  fresh,  juicy 
manner  of  Robbenia,  with  a  river-bank  in  the  foreground, 
on  which  appear  some  small  figures.    Another  Robbenia  * 
is  a  woody  landscape,  has  the  remarkable  light  pencil- 
ling of  the  foliage  for  which  that  artist  was  celebrated.  A 
picture  of  a  young  lady,  richly  attired,  presenting  flowers  to 
>hf  Infant  Saviour  seated  on  the  Knee*  of  the  Virgin,  i*  attrj. 


buted  to  Titian,  on  account  of  the  splendour  of  the  colouring 
and  the  exquisite  truth  and  transparency  of  the  flesh  in 
shadow.    At  any  rate,  it  is  of  the  time  of  Titian,  and  belongs 
to  his  school.   There  is  one  Cuyp,  which  appears  to  be  an 
early  picture.   The  scene  is  a  sunset,  in  a  Dutch  landscape. 
In  the  middle  is  a  river  with  several  groups  of  nude  figures  ; 
some  are  about  to  plunge  in— others  are  already  immersed. 
They  arc  principally  in  shadow,  with  strong  gleams  of  light 
on  their  shoulders,  producing  a  peculiar  yet  harmonious  effect 
that  tones  well  with  the  view  of  a  distant  town,  and  the 
softened  tints  of  a  serene  evening  sky.    There  is  one  tine 
picture  by  Jacob  Ruysdsel :  it  is  apparently  a  Flemish  view, 
with  a  river  in  front,  a  richly  wooded  and  broken  bank  in  the 
middle  distance,  and  the  lofty  towers  of  a  church  more 
remote.  On  the  left  is  a  group  of  gnarled  oaks,  lor  delineating 
which  Ruysdael  was  so  famous.   The  figures  are  psinted  by 
P.  Wouverman*.   It  U  an  harmonious  and  forcible  picture. 
There  are  two  pictures  by  Francis  Snyders ;  the  one  called 
"  A  Wolf  Hunt,"  is  a  very  large  forcible  picture,  in  which  the 
fierce  rage  of  the  wolf,  surprised  in  feasting  on  a  slaughtered 
deer,  is  energetically  displayed  in  seizing  one  dog  by  the 
buttock,  while  his  own  fore  paw  becomes  the  prey  of  another 
courageous  hound ;  the  other,  "  A  Boar  Hunt,"  in  spite  of 
some  spirit  in  the  dogs,  is  a  very  inferior  picture.    There  is  a 
beautiful  Italian  landscape  by  Richard  Wilson,  affording  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  the  skill  of  the  English  Claude  in  aerial 
perspective  and  clear  sunny  effect.     The  scene  is  on  the 
borders  of  a  small  lake,  on  which  rises  a  steep  bank  covered 
with  wood,  and  crowned  by  a  village.    A  "  Salvator  Rosa" 
will  also  please  his  admirers.     The  scene  is  the  shore  of 
a  wild  lake  on  which  appear  several  armed  banditti.  A  rocky 
boundary  on  the  further  side  occupies  the  middle  distance  on 
the  right,  and  declines  so  as  to  give  a  distant  view  towards  the 
left  hand.   There  are  a  few  straggling  trees,  but  the  whole 
composition  is  grand,  solemn,  and  forcible,  with  the  utmost 
clearness  of  aerial  tints.    There  arc  several  pictures  by  Dutch 
and  Flemish  masters  for  those  who  admire  that  homely  and 
faithful  style  of  art  for  which  those  painters  are  so  famed.  A 
picture  of  Poussin  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  place.    It  is  a 
"  Land  Storm,"  with  beautifully  designed  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground and  middle  distance.    The  conception  is  poetical,  ful 
of  vigour  and  genius.    The  branches  of  the  trees,  the  drapery 
of  the  figures,  and  the  action  of  their  muscles,  proclaim  the 
violence  of  the  tempest,  before  which  man  and  cattle  are 
succumbing.    A  dark  lurid  tone  presides  over  the  scene  in 
unison  with  the  scorching  heaven  and  the  allied  lightning 
that  strikes  on  the  castellated  cliffs  in  the  distance.    One  of 
Uuido's  pictures  also  adorns  the  place.    It  is  an  "  Ecee 
Homo,"  or  a  Christ  crowned  with  thorns— one  of  that  artist's 
favourite  subjects.     The  mild  resignation  of  the  picture 
triumphs  over  mortal  agony.    The  colouring  is  of  that  lucid 
softness  that  gives  a  charm  to  the  principal  works  of  this 
master.    One  other  picture  also  we  must  allude  to— one  of 
Dackhuysen's.    It  is  the  "  Return  of  small  Craft  into  Harbour 
during  a  brisk  Gale."    Figures  on  the  jetty  arc  observing  the 
entrance  of  a  vessel.    The  water  is  broken  with  his  usual 
skill,  and  tones  well  with  the  lowering  sky.    But,  after  all, 
the  pictures  wo  like  best  in  the  collection,  are  some  of  the 
moderns.  We  believe  as  much  in  the  present  as  the  past.  Old 
art,  like  old  wine,  is  not  necessarily  good.    There  are  excep- 
tions, occasionally,  in  favour  of  what  is  new ;  and  Edinburgh 
can  boast  of  some  of  the  exceptions.    Among  them  arc  some 
of  Etty's  pictures.    If  we  go  into  our  own  Vernon  Gallery, 
we  almost  forget  that  Etty  painted  anything  but  ymrt  pic- 
tures.   We  forget  that  he  started  an  historical  painter— a 
calling  he  forsook  when  the  British  public  fell  in  love  with 
his  women — nude,  large-eyed,  and  black-haired.    But  of  his 
historical  power  Edinburgh  has  some  splendid  specimens,  • 
superior  to  the  "Joan  of  Arc,"  another  of  his  pictures  in 
the  historical  style,  exhibited  in  the  Dublin  Exhibition. 
There  are  five  of  his  pictures  in  Edinburgh,    We  give  them 
in  the  order  of  their  merits.    The  first  is  »'  Conibert — Woman 
interceding  for  the  Vanquished,"  then  "  Benaiah  slaying  the 
two  lion- like  men  of  Nob,"  and  J»  series  of  three  pictures 
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representing  the  story  of  Judith  and  Holofernes  —  the  last 
specially  is  a  gorgeous  and  striking  picture.  Judith,  and 
Holofomcs,  and  the  maid  arc  very  fine.  In  one  picture  we 
have  the  maid  listening  at  the  entrance  to  the  tent, 
while  Judith  within  is  doing  the  bloody  deed;  then  wo 
have  in  .mother  the  terrified  appearance  of  the  maid  as 
Judith  issues  from  the  tent  with  the  head  of  Ilolofornes 
in  her  hands.  Rtty  in  this  series  of  painting*  has  succeeded  in 
telling  the  entire  story  with  wonderful  accuracy,  and  fidelity, 
and  power.  It  will  be  long  before  we  gaze  upon  three  such 
magnificent  pictures  again.  Turning  away  from  their  terror 
and  splendour,  there  are  two  pictures  of  a  different  de- 
scription which  you  will  do  well  to  look  at  before  you  leave  the 
rooms.  The  one  is  a  delicious  picture  of  Paton's,  "  The 
Reconciliation  of  Oberon  and  Titania."  Mr.  Phelps  may  tell 
m  we  cannot  put  the  creatures  of  fairy  mythology  upon  the 


up  with  life  and  beauty  was  soon  seized  by  a  stronger. 
Another  fine  modern  picture,  also,  is  "Christ  teaching 
Humility,"  by  Robert  Scott  Lander.  Tl.is,  with  Paton's 
picture,  was  purchased  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Scotland,  and 
was  presented  by  them  to  the  collection.  Thia  society  was  the 
first  of  the  Art  1'nions  established  in  Scotland,  and  has  an 
income,  we  believe,  of  about  £4,000  a-year. 

One  advantage  you  will  have  in  the  Kdinburgh  gallery  in, 
that  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  and  room  for  the  study  of 
the  pictures.  You  will  not  be  jostled  or  inconvenienced  by 
your  company.  A  thing  that  will  strike  you  with  amaze- 
ment is,  that  in  the  modern  Athens — the  home  of  all  that  is 
elegant  and  refined— you  should  be  requested  not  to  spit.  It 
is  strange  that  in  such  a  place  such  a  notice  is  necessary.  We 
mention  the  fact  with  profound  respect.  It  is  said  the  arts 
refine  the  manners  ;  let  us  hope  such  will  be  their  effect  in 
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stage — our  machinery  and  art  are  too  gross  and  sensual  for 
th.it,  is  at  once  apparent,  whenever  managers  try  to  act  the 
"  Midsummer- Night's  Dream  ;"  but  it  is  different  with  the 
plastic  arts.  What  the  one  cunnot,  the  other  can.  You  can 
point  them,  and  Mr.  Paton  has  done  so  in  one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  delicious  pictures  we  have  ever  seen.  Every  inch 
of  it  is  alive  with  fairies— dancing  under  mushrooms— drinking 
from  acorn  cups — sleeping  in  flowers.  Fairies  with  light- 
blue  eyes  and  ruby  lips  gleam  on  you  from  every  corner.  The 
canvas  is  crowded  with  incidents.  It  is  a  picture  you  might 
gaxe  on  for  hours.  The  other  picture  to  which  we  refer,  is  a 
noble  fragment  of  the  genius  of  Scotland's  great  painter,  Sir 
David  Wilkie,  being  an  unfinished  picture  of  "  John  Knox 
administering  the  Sacrament  at  Calder  House."  It  is  an  out- 
line, nothing  more.    The  hand  that  was  to  have  filled  it 


Edinburgh,  and  that  in  a  few  years  the  obnoxious  notice  may 
be  taken  down. 

Spend  then  a  happy  hour  in  the  Edinburgh  gallery.  If  yon 
be  no  artist,  your  contact  with  art  will  lure  you  out  of  yourself 
into  a  nobler  and  larger  aphere — and  if  you  be  an  artist,  your 
soul  will  bum  purer,  and  your  aim  will  be  higher  than  before. 
In  the  words  of  Barry  Cornwall : — 

"  There  i*  llaffuellc  still  before  thee,  Titian,  Michael,  Kcm- 
brandt  all, 

Now  for  a  vigorous  effort ;  trust  thy  sinews  and  thou  shalt  not 
fall. 

In  thy  land  in  Hogarth's  glory  ;  tide  by  side  with  Reynolds' 
fame, 

Much  to  spur  thee,  naught  to  dauut  thee;  daub,  and  thou 
•halt  do  the  same." 
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CUARLE8  FREDERICK  LESSINO. 

Charm*  Kiu  hf.uick  Lecxinq,  no  lew  distinguished  as  a  land- 
•cape  than  an  historical  painter,  the  grand-nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Thcophilus  Kphraim  Leasing,  is,  like  that  illustrious 
poet,  one  of  the  most  girled  men  of  his  age.  He  was  born  on 
the  16th  of  February,  1808,  at  Wurtemberg,  in  Silesia.  From 
his  early  youth  he  displayed  a  much  stronger  propensity 
towards  the  study  of  nature  than  the  learning  of  the  schools. 
Nevertheless,  his  father  placed  him  at  the  Berlin  academy 
when  he  was  hardly  fourteen  years  old,  His  intercourse  with 
young  painters,  and  a  journey  to  Rugen,  during  which  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ocean  and  vast  rocks,  awakened 
in  his  mind  an  irresistible  impulse  towards  painting  ;  but  his 
father  strongly  opposed  every  entreaty  for  permission  to 
indulge  this  propensity,  and  would  not  yield  to  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  young  Leasing  s  patrons,  who  discerned  his 


remarkable  talent.  After  a  long  conflict  between  his  filial 
duty  and  his  inclination,  he  abandoned  the  instruction  of  the 
academy  without  his  father's  knowledge,  and  declared  with 
firmness  that  he  hud  already  become  a  painter,  and  would  not 
be  kept  back  by  anybody  from  following  the  calling  to  which 
he  felt  he  was  destined  by  nature,  lie  now  applied  himself 
to  his  art  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  his  progress  com- 
pletely amsked  his  instructors,  Professors  Kollman  and 
Dahling.  His  first  pictures,  "  A  Church-yard  with  Tomb- 
stones," and  "  A  Church  in  Ruins,"  painted  in  1826  and  182C, 
immediately  excited  general  attention.  Dut  though  even  his 
father  now  became  convinced  of  his  superior  talent,  and  a 
complete  reconciliation  between  the  two  took  place,  an  earnest, 
melancholy  tone  lingered  in  his  mind  after  this  period,  and  is 
still  often  perceptible  in  his  works. 
In  the  year,  1826,  Leasing  was  ordered  by  Professor 


Schadow  to  copy  some  landscapes  by  llcinhard.  The  copies 
were  so  excellent,  that  the  professor  at  first  took  them  for  the 
originals — so  fresh  and  lively  did  they  appear  —and  he  was 
quite  indignant  because  he  thought  Leasing  had  attempted  to 
impose  upon  him.  Hut  when  he  had  ascertained  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  perceived  the  great  merit  of  the  young 
artist,  he  took  him  at  once  into  his  studio,  and  acted  as 
mediator  between  the  father  and  son.  Schadow,  who  pos- 
sessed the  rare  talent  of  quickly  and  accurately  discerning 
ability  in  others,  as  well  as  penetrating  with  keen  critical 
insight  into  their  peculiarities,  deserves  honour  for  having 
advanced  Lesring  to  his  high  position  and  contributed  to  his 
versatility  of  talent.  For  scarcely  had  Lessing  acquired  a 
certain  skill  in  the  drawing  of  figures,  when  a  vast  number  of 
compositions  proceeded  from  his  creative  imagination ;  but 
Schadow  succeeded,  by  strong  representations,  in  convincing 
him  that  in  this  path  he  would  accomplish  nothing  really  solid 


and  worthy  of  fame.  Lessing  now  cWcly  applied  himself  to 
his  "  Silberchloss,"  his  first  great  work  in  the  Wagner  collec- 
tion at  Berlin.  When  the  hall  at  Bonn  and  the  court  of 
justice  at  Coblenz.  were  adorned  with  frnscocs,  Count  Sree  had 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  emperor  Harbarossa  painted  for  his 
saloon,  and  Schadow  instructed  Lessing  to  prepare  a  cartoon 
for  a  panel,  litis  last  was  "The  Battle  of  Iconium,"  the 
grandest  and  most  vivid  of  all  these  productions.  At  this 
time,  the  poems  of  Uhland  were  the  principal  study  >•(  the 
Diisscldorf  artists,  and  they  suggested  to  Lessing  two  of  hi* 
finest  works — "  The  Caatlc  on  the  Sea-coast,  by  Moonlight," 
and  "  The  Royal  Pair  in  Sorrow.''  German  art  had  never 
before  displayed  so  grand  and  profound  an  earnestness,  or 
produced  an  oil-painting  so  finished  in  every  part.  At  the 
exhibition  in  1830,  it  was  without  rival ;  everything  else 
appeared  to  a  disadvantage  by  its  side.   This  invaluable  gem 
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of  art  it  no  longer  in  Germany,  but  at  Petersburg*!.  A  Tety 
successful  lithograph  from  it,  by  JcnUen,  was  spoilt ;  but 
there  ia  atill  an  excellent  copper  engraving  by  the  maater- 
hand  of  Liidcritz. 

About  the  year  1820,  the  well-known  poet  Von  Vechtriu 
began  to  exert  an  influence  over  Leasing.  When  Professor 
Schadow,  in  18.30,  went  to  Italy,  with  other  artuts,  he  entrusted 
Leasing  with  moat  of  hia  duties,  and  from  tin*  time  hi*  worka 
exercised  a  moat  decided  away  over  the  tone  find  character  of 
landacapc  painting.  In  the  year  IS.'Ju  alao,  his  "  Leonora"  was 
completed.  The  two  following  ycara  successively  witnessed 
the  commencement  of  hia  "Hussites  Preaching,"  and  hia 
"  Council  at  Costnitz."  The  former  of  these  pictures,  which 
waa  completed  in  1836,  and  ia  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  has  met  with  the  greatest  success  in  moat  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Germany,  aa  well  as  in  Paris,  and  it  pro- 
cured for  the  painter  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from 
the  King  of  the  French.  By  this  work  he  gave  that  pro- 
tcstant  direction  to  art,  which  is  still  his  great  character- 
istic. The  same  tendency  is  prominent  in  his  "Eszelin," 
where  the  wounded  mun  spurn*  the  consolation  of  the  monks, 
and  refuses  to  allow  the  representatives  of  the  court  of 
Rome  to  interfere  with  his  communion  with  God.  It  ia 
well  known  that  Schadow,  on  observing  this  strong  pro- 
tectant tone,  found  great  fault  with  the  design,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  dissuade  Leasing  from  completing  the  picture.  But 
art,  and  Leading's  inward  impulse,  triumphed ;  and  the  noble 
ehef-d'trucre,  which  was  piloted  in  1841  and  18-12,  is  now  the 
principal  attraction  ill  the  gallery  at  Frankfort.  No  previous 
or  subsequent  painting  attracts  such  universal  attention,  and 
justly  excites  such  warm  admiration.  The  number  of 
Leasing'a  noble  productions  is  too  great  to  admit  of  a  detailed 
description  within  our  limits.  Those  we  hare  mentioned  are 
among  the  chief. 

Leasing'*  figure  and  appearance  are  of  a  grand  and  noble 
character,  his  features  aro  diatinctly  "marked,  and  their  ex- 
pression is  full  of  meaning  and  interest.  With  art  he  also 
successfully  cultivates  hunting  sports.  Uis  usual  dress  ia  a 
green  over- coat  and  a  green  cap,  which  give  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  forester.  He  is  a  most  affectionate  and  attentive 
husband  and  father.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  acquainted 
with  him,  but  he  is  a  faithful  and  constant  friend  to  those 
with  whom  he  ia  on  intimate  terms.  The  slightest  deviation 
from  truth  gives  him  great  pain.  He  ia  a  noble,  genuine 
German  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  and  demands  fidelity 
and  truth  in  life  as  well  aa  in  art.  Every  year  he  goes  on  a 
journey  for  improvement  in  his  profession,  that  he  may  con- 
stantly repair  to  nature  as  the  source  of  his  inspiration.  In 
the  pursuit  of  his  studies  he  is  unwearied  and  discriminating. 
He  does  not  consider  study  from  nature  really  useful  unless 
the  student  copies  striking  objects  with  the  utmost  fidelity 
and  fulness  of  detail  that  art  and  skill  will  allow.  He  willingly 
communicates  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  assistance  to  all 
young  artists.  To  many  he  answers  the  purpose  of  an  ideal 
model,  and  Dtiiseldorf  owes  much  to  him  both  in  his  personal 
and  artistic  character. 

Germany  is  with  good  reason  proud  of  the  grand  creations 
of  this  genial  and  real  German  artist ;  for  every  new  historical 
work  is  a  fresh  triumph  of  art.  He  has  studied  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reformed  religion  from  his  youth  up  with  great 
interest,  haa  graaped  the  subject  with  considerable  power  of 
mind,  pursued  it  with  a  deep  sensibility  to  its  stirring  incidents, 
aid  drawn  from  it  the  materials  for  some  of  his  finest  efforts. 
The  composition  of  his  "Hussites  Preaching,"  and  hia  "  Luther 
Burning  the  Papal  Bull,"  displays  a  strength  of  belief  and  a 
peculiarly  religious  tone,  which  prove  him  to  be  not  merely 
tin  artist,  but  a  man  of  deep  religious  convictions — a  Christian 
hero  of  the  grand  order.  Each  of  hia  superior  works  has  for 
It*  groundwork,  not  only  a  great  historical  event,  but  a  profound 
idea,  which  serves  as  a  central  point  for  the  whole.  His 
»« Husaitea  Preaching  "  admirably  depicts  the  tendency  of  the 
time  in  question.  Hi*  Huss,  who  appears  before  the  pile  on 
which  he  ia  about  to  be  burnt,  who  is  condemned  to  the  flames 
as  a  heretic,  and  whose  ashes  aro  to  be  scattered  to  the  four 


winds,  that  no  trace  of  him  may  remain— thia  Huas,  Leasing 
haa  pictured  kneeling  before  the  pile,  and  by  the  warmth  and 
earnestness  of  his  devotion  irresistibly  compelling  even  hia 
enemies  to  pray  with  him. 

Similarly  Luther  stands  forth,  in  hia  large  painting,  aa  a 
mighty  hero,  with  hia  head  raised  to  heaven,  attracting 
towards  himself  the  animated  gaze  of  the  bystanders,  and 
looking  just  aa  we  may  easily  imagine  he  did  look  when  he 
uttered  those  well-known  words  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  — 
"  Here  I  take  my  stand,  I  cannot  alter,  God  help  me,  Amen  !" 
Close  behind  Luther  appears  the  church  .in  all  its  glory,  for 
Luther  struggled  not  against  the  church,  but  against  what  he 
considered  the  corruptions  of  the  church.  No  artist  has  ever 
yet  succeeded  in  portraying  the  impetuous  reformer  with  so 
much  power.  All  the  interest  ia  concentrated  upon  that  part 
of  the  picture  where  his  figure  appears  ;  and  tbe  mind  of  the 
spectator  ia  absorbed  in  the  contcmplati-m  of  the  imprcsaivc 
scene  before  him,  and  the  mighty  results  which  have  flowed, 
and  may  yet  be  expected  to  flow,  from  this  significant  event. 
On  the  right  of  the  picture  arc  youthful  students  engaged  in 
stirring  the  fire;  on  the  left  Melancthon,  Duke  George, 
Carlstadt,  and  other  eminent  ProUatants.  In  the  first  sketch, 
which  Leasing  made  in  1848,  Luther  stood  aa  in  the  finished 
picture ;  but  in  the  group  on  the  left  were  several  diatinguiahed 
nobles  in  military  attire,  and  on  the  right  students  and  people. 

In  the  large  Indian  ink  cartoan-  drawing,  which  was  executed 
in  January,  18o2,  Luther  haa  his  head  turned  towards  the  fire, 
preparing  to  throw  the  bull  into  the  flames.  While  the  attitude 
is  admirably  appropriate  to  Luther's  fiery  temperament  and 
impetuous  mode  of  action  ;  the  expression  of  the  face  indicates 
a  firm,  warm  confidence  in  God,  and  a  lofty  animation  of 
soul.  On  the  right  of  Luther  stands  a  young,  richly  dressed 
student ;  on  the  left,  in  the  foreground,  we  aee  Duke  George, 
wearing  an  expression  of  evident  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  figures  are  about  two-thirds  the  sice  of  life. 
The  picture  has,  it  is  true,  neither  academic  style,  nor  regular 
arrangement  according  to  artificial  rules,  but  ia  so  pure,  so 
smooth,  so  true  to  life  without  any  exaggeration,  that  not  only  ia 
the  beholder  struck  with  the  truthfulness  and  living  force  of 
each  figure,  but  the  whole  composition  exhibits  a  perfect 
harmony  and  unity  which  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 

Even  before  the  completion  of  this  great  work  of  art, 
London,  New- York,  Brussels,  and  Rotterdam  were  com- 
petitors for  it.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Herr  Notteboom, 
of  Rotterdam,  and  will  form  one  of  the  chief  attractions  in  the 
exhibition  of  German  (particularly  Duaseldorf)  paintings,  which 
is  about  to  take  place  in  London,  next  July.  The  Germans, 
not  unnaturally,  feel  great  regret  at  the  lots  of  a  painting  which 
excited  so  animated  a  competition  all  over  the  world,  to  to 
speak,  even  before  it  was  finished.  All  that  they  have  left 
it  the  cartoon  drawing  of  the  sketch,  which  belongs  to  Dr. 
Lucanus,  of  Halberstadt,  and  is  open  to  the  public.  The  right 
of  engraving  it  has  been  conferred  by  Letting  upon  Janeen, 
of  Duaseldorf,  the  copper-plate  engraver,  who  haa  already 
acquired  great  fame  by  bis  engraving  of  "  the  Rescue  from 
Shipwreck,"  by  Jordan,  and  who  expects  to  complete  hit  task 
within  two  years. 

C.  A.  FRAIK1N,  THE  BELGIAN  SCULPTOR. 
Amono  the  sculptors  of  the  present  time  who  are  flourishing 
in  the  full  vigour  of  their  artistic  power,  Fraikin  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  with  honour  as  a  genuine  artist  of  the  highest 
order.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  men  who  are  worthy  to 
attract  the  attention  not  only  of  their  own  countrymen  bat  of 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  art  and  artista. 

C.  A.  Fraikin  was  born  at  Hcrenthala  in  the  year  1818. 
His  father  waa  a  public  notary  in  that  town.  Even  at  a  boy 
he  gave  evidence  of  a  strong  and  even  irresistible  inclination 
towards  art.  Drawing  waa  his  fondest,  hia  constant  delight. 
His  father  was  too  wise  a  man  to*  offer  any  opposition  to  thia 
evident  indication  of  natural  genius.  Hardly  had  his  son 
received  an  elementary  school  education,  when  he  waa  tent  to 
Brussels,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  pursue  th«  course  of  atudy 
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in  that  academy  with  a  Tie  w  to  perfect  himself  as  an  artist. 
The  young  aspirant  fondly  hoped  he  had  now  attained  the 
object  of  his  desire ;  but  his  dreams  of  artistic  greatness  were 
destined  to  be  soon  disturbed.  Only  a  month  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  at  Brussels,  he  was  called  to  fulfil 
the  melancholy  duty  of  accompanying  the  remains  of  his 
honoured  father  to  the  grave.  With  him  all  Fraikin's  plans 
were  buried,  for  his  practical  guardians  would  hear  nothing  of 
his  talent,  his  irresistible  propensity,  his  brilliant  expecta- 
tions of  artistic  ctlebrity,  and  the  bitterness  of  his  disappoint- 
ment if  he  were  prevented  from  continuing  his  course.  The 
lad  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  decide  upon  a  calling  which 
would  ensure  him  worldly  prosperity  and  a  respectable  posi- 
tion in  society. 

Fraikin  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  pursuit  of  art  and  pre- 
pare for  the  study  of  medicine.  Such  was  the  fixed  resolve 
of  his  guardians,  and  he  could  not  but  comply.  The  time  for 
preparation  passed  by,  but  with  his  Virgil,  his  Homer,  and 
historical  compendium*,  pencils  and  chalk  were  frequently 
in  his  hand.  So  also  during  his  professional  studies  at  the 
university,  which  extended  over  four  years,  ho  was  busily 
engaged  in  increasing  his  artistic  skilL  The  hours  which 
could  be  withdrawn  from  the  study  of  .lNculspius  were 
devoted  to  art.  In  these  stolen  moments  ho  completed  a  vast 
number  of  drawings  from  copper-plate  engravings,  and  drew 
portraits  of  all  his  fellow-students  with  whom  ho  was  on 
friendly  terms.  At  length  the  young  disciple  of  -lisculnpius 
had  completed  his  curriculum  ;  he  passed  his  final  examination 
with  success  ;  and  went  and  settled  down  in  a  small  town  near 
Brussels  to  obtain  his  livelihood  as  a  medical  practitioner.  As 
may  be  easily  imagined,  he  had  many  leisure  hour*,  all  which, 
according  to  his  custom  and  inclination,  he  sedulously  devoted 
to  art.  He  drew  various  heads  and  figures  in  chalk  ;  but  of 
models  in  clay  the  young  doctor  had  as  yet  no  idea.  At  length 
it  come  into  his  head  to  make  a  full-size  bust  of  himself.  He 
procured  some  plaster  of  Paris,  moulded  a  block,  and  set  to 
work  to  cut  the  bust  out  of  tho  plaster  of  Pari*,  for  as  yet  he 
was  completely  ignoxant  of  the  ordinary  procedure  of  sculptors. 
In  spite,  however,  of  all  difficulties,  the  perseverance  of  the 
young  artist  brought  the  work  to  a  state  of  completeness. 
The  bust  was  finished,  and,  what  was  more,  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  him. 

Fraikin  not  unnaturally  looked  upon  this  as  a  groat  triumph. 
He  sent  the  bust  to  his  brother,  who  was  residing  in  Brussels. 
His  brother  lost  no  time  in  showing  the  work  to  some  of  his 
acquaintance.  All  were  more  than  surprised  ;  they  were  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  such  a  bust  could  have  been  made  by  a 
young  man  who  had  never  handled  the  sculptor's  modelling 
tools,  nor  made  sculpture  his  special  study.  They  supposed 
that  it  would  require  at  least  five  years  to  complete  such  a 
bust  as  the  young  medical  practitioner  had  cut  out  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  with  no  other  instruments  than  his  scalpel,  knife,  and 
file.  Scarcely  had  Fraikin  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
unexpected  success  of  his  first  attempt  at  eculpture,  and  the 
warm  encomium*  that  were  lavished  upon  it,  when  he-  resolved 
to  abandon  the  medical  profession,  and  devote  himself  entirely 
to  art,  which  he  felt  deeply  convinced  was  the  calling  for 
which  he  was  by  nature  intended.  He  bade  farewell  to 
medicine,  and  at  once  repaired  to  Brussels,  where  he  com- 
menced a  regular  course  of  study  under  a  sculptor.  In  three 
months  he  had  learnt  the  art  of  modelling,  was  entrusted  with 
important  works,  and  attended  constantly  at  the  Brussels 
academy.  He  rapidly  passed  through,  or  for  the  most  put 
leaped  over,  all  the  different  classes,  and  after  five  months' 
most  diligent  application,  obtained  tho  first  prize  in  composi- 
tion and  modelling  from  nature. 

This  took  place  in  the  year  1642.  The  young  artist  imme- 
diately went  to  work,  and  modelled  "Venus  and  the  Doves." 
The  charming  statue  attracted  great  attention,  and  made  so 
favourable  an  impression,  that  he  forthwith  resolved  to  go  and 
take  up  his  residence  at  Brussels.  By  his  earliest  consider- 
able productions,  which  were  finished  one  after  the  other  in 
rapid  succession,  he  soon  acquired  a  European  celebrity.  His 
reputation  was  at  once  ertabliahcd ;  for  all  recognised  in  his 


works  a  highly  gifted  artist^  who  was  in  the  fullest  possession 
of  the  antique  gracefulness  of  line  and  form.  His  fine  talent 
met  with  support  and  encouragement,  while  he  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  commissions  to  execute,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable importance,  both  from  the  government  and  the  town 
of  Brussels ;  for  which  latter  he,  with  others,  ornamented  the 
noble  portal  of  the  town  hall  with  eleven  statues  of  gTeat 
artistic  merit. 

In  a  contest  of  plastic  art  appointed  by  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment, Fraikin  came  off  victorious  over  many  very  able  com- 
petitors, by  his  well-known  and  greatly- admired  sculpture  of 
"  I-nve,"  which  he  worked  in  marble  for  the  public  museum 
by  order  of  government.  This  work,  in  delicacy  of  outline  and 
gracefulness  of  posture,  is  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  that  have 
been  produced  in  any  country  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Tho  artist  was  now  able  to  gratify  a  wish  he  had  long 
cherished  of  visiting  Italy.  In  the  year  184C  he  repaired 
thither,  and  remained  there  a  y<ar,  studying  and  labouring 
with  the  greatest  perseverance  and  assiduity.  He  returned 
home  enriched  with  new  views  of  art,  having  a  better  know- 
ledge  of  his  capabilities,  and  more  skilful,  if  possible,  in  the 
practical  part  of  his  art.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived,  when  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  Fine  Arts.  Similar  expressiors  of  admiration  for  his  rare 
talents  and  his  exquisitely  graceful  productions  were  lavished 
upon  him  from  all  sides.  In  the  year  1848  he  completed  his 
celebrated  "  Psyche,"  as  a  companion  to  his  "  Love,"  and  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  I^eopold. 

His  talent  m-.t  with  equally  deserved  recognition  in  foreign 
countries.  The  petty  envy  of  rivals  may  have  been  excited  by 
his  appointment  to  prepare  a  statue  for  the  Ostend  civic 
authorities  in  memory  of  the  Queen  of  Belgium,  shortly  after 
her  lamented  decease.  But  the  lesult  has  proved  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  selected  him  for  that  purpose.  With  cheerful 
courage  and  a  genuine  artistic  inspiration,  Fraikin  set  to  work, 
and  what  he  has  achieved  affords  striking  proof  that  he  per- 
fectly understood  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  knew  how 
to  giTc  perfect  development  to  the  beautiful  conceptions  which 
he  had  formed  In  his  mind.  The  artist  had  the  high  satis- 
faction of  learning  that  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
his  work  pronounced  it  completely  successful.  Indeed,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  It  strikes  every  beholder  at  once  as 
the  production  of  an  artist  animated  by  a  spirit  of  genuine 
devotion,  and  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  his  art. 

The  queen,  whose  figure  is  an  admirable  portrait,  strongly 
resembling  the  original,  is  on  tho  eve  of  dissolution,  and,  in 
anticipation  of  future  glory,  is  rising  from  her  couch  to  grasp 
with  her  right  hand  the  heavenly  crown  which  an  angel  is 
bringing  her  from  on  high,  with  tho  golden  palm  of  victory  in 
the  left  hand,  and  overshadowing  her  with  his  outspread 
wings.  The  earthly  crown  lias  fallen  off  the  queen's  brow, 
who  is  striving  with  her  right  hand  after  the  crown  of  immor- 
tality, which  the  heavenly  messenger  has  brought.  Her  left 
hand,  sinking  down  by  her  side,  throws  back  the  royal  mantle 
which  partly  cover*  the  couch,  and  out  of  it  fall  flowers  and 
fruit*,  emblems  of  the  deeds  of  her  beneficent  gentleness  and 
philantliropy. 

At  the  feet  of  the  queen  sits  an  earnest  female  figure,  the 
hands  folded  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  looking  up  at  the 
dying  queen  with  an  expression  of  intense  grief.  It  is  an 
allegorical  representation  of  the  city  of  Ostend.  which  is 
seated  on  the  stern  of  an  ancient  vessel  bearing  tbc  arms  of 
the  city.  The  head  of  the  figure  is  adorned  with  a  species 
of  helmet  in  the  shape  of  the  national  cap  of  the  Ostend 
women,  and  surrounded  with  reeds.  The  mantle,  which  falls 
in  richest  folds,  half  covers  the  breastplate. 

The  whole  group  breathes  an  artistic  harmony  of  tho  loftiest 
character.  It  bespeaks  the  simplest,  and  yet  the  noblest 
majesty;  the  several  figures  are  particularly  successful  in 
elegance  of  outline,  natural  ease  of  attitude,  and  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  purely  sensual,  without,  however,  at  all  trench- 
ing upon  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture. 

The  head  of  the  queen  is  no  lest  remarkable  for  it*  von- 
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derful  fidelity  than  its  boauty  as  a  work  of  art ;  the  posture  is 
most  pleasing  and  life-like;  the  attitude  of  the  arms  in  at 
once  pleasing  and  true  to  nature,  and  the  whole  drapery  light 
and  graceful.  A  mild  and  tender  expression  clothes  the  brow 
of  the  angel ;  the  figure  of  whom  is  no  less  elegant  in  form 


out  all  its  part*,  finely  conceived  and  skilfully  executed  down 
to  the  minutest  details.  It  U  a  real  masterpiece  of  sculpture, 
which  conveys  the  idea  of  the  artist  in  the  most  expressive 
manner  to  all  who  are  susceptible  of  artistic  impressions. 
Both  as  a  successful  realisation  of  the  sculptor's  conception 


THE  ITHuLUXt  Ml  SIOIANS.— VKOM  A  PAINTING  BY  WEUX  VAX  OSTADI. 


than  natural  in.attitude  and  drapery.  The  almost  m&hculine 
earnestness  in  tnc  head  of  the  female  figure  which  represents 
Ostend,  forms  a  most  striking  and  effective  contrast  to  the 
other  figures,  and  gives  wonderful  life  to  the  whole  group. 
In  this  figure  a  calm  earnestness  of  pious  resignation  is  most 
powerfully  expressed. 

The  whole  work  is  executed  in  a  masterly  manner  through- 


and  in  itsclt  an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship,  it  is  a  noble 
monument,  well  worthy  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
For  centuries  it  will  remain  a  fit  emblem  of  the  veneration  of 
the  Belgians  for  the  departed  queen,  an  honour  to  the  state 
which  cherishes  her  memory,  und  no  lers  honourable  to  the 
established  reputation  of  the  artist  whose  creative  genius  and 
skilful  hand  gave  it  existence. 
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calamities  of  the  civil  war  which  desolated  the  groat  painter'* 
country,  it  will  be  necessary  to  (peak  of  the  enlighten*  d 
acholar,  the  skilful  diplomatist,  and  the  accompliiihrd  man  of 
the  world,  an  well  aa  of  the  consummate  artist. 

Generally  speaking,  the  life  of  a  painter  furnishes  but  very 
few  materials  for  the  pen  of  the  biographer,  and  the  anecdotes 
of  the  foibles  and  eccentricities  that  may  be  g)e»rod  from 
inquiring  into  the  domestic  hahita  of  moat  artists,  are  oftrn 
too  unimportant  to  interest  the  reader.  It  is,  however,  quite 
different  with  Itubens,  whoae  life  abounded  in  prominent 
events,  and  who,  at  one  time,  was  seen  exercising  his  art  as  a 
painter,  and  at  another  engaged  in  the  cabinet,  or  on  some 
important  diplomatic  mission ;  now  admired  and  praised  for 
the  excellent  productions  of  hi*  pencil,  nnd  now  honoured  and 
digniAed  by  sovereigns  and  potentates  for  his  con'uet  as  a 
statesman. 

According  to  one  account,  Rubens  wai  a  native  of  Antwerp, 
but  others  say  that  he  was  born  at  Cologne.  At  the  latter 
place,  the  traveller's  attention  is  drawn  to  two  Ufrman 
inscriptions  on  stone  tablets,  inserted  in  the  front  wall  of  a 
plain-looking  house  in  the  Sterncn  fiasec.  The  first  of  these 
inscriptions  says  that  Peter  Paul  Rubens  waa  bom  in  this 
house ;  and  the  second,  that  Marie  de  Mc'dicis,  Queen  of 
France,  came  to  end  her  days  there,  in  the  \ery  chamber 
which  had  witnessed  the  painter's  birth.  •  Mockery  of  human 
greatness  !     The  widow  of  Henri  IV.  ;  the  daughter  and 

*  It  was  M.  Wallraffwho  had  these  two  inscription*  put  up  in 
MB,  In  the  first  arc  the  words,  "  Uur  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  the 
Apelles  of  Germany,  etc.,"  which  aroused  the  national  jealousy  of 
Belgium  to  the  highest  point. — (Sec  for  this  an  article  on  these 
inscriptions  in  the  Ghent  "  Messager  des  Science*  et  dc*  Arts ;" 
bks.  9  and  10  of  the  old  scries,  1823). 

q  • 


Thi  numlter,  the  magtiiKcence,  and  the  vigour  of  the  works 
»f  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  tell  u*  more  of  his  life  than  any  bio- 


graphics  ever  can ;  yet,  to  write  a  complete  history  of  that 
happy  and  brilliant  life,  which  was  one  continual  flow  of 
prosperity,  that  never  saw  its  course  once  troubled  by  the 
Vol.  I. 
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mother  of  a  king ;  the  woman  whom  the  painter  delighted  to 
represent,  surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  imperiahable  great- 
ness, was  deatined  to  fall,  one  day,  from  the  height  of  her 
grandeur  and  to  die  in  exile,  the  sorrow  attendant  on  which 
was  still  more  embittered  by  poverty.  At  present,  the  home 
in  the  Sternen  Gasse  abetters  the  family  and  the  bile*  of  a 
merchant ;  and  vulgar  reality  now  sits  behind  a  counter,  in  the 
place  of  the  poetry  of  recollection. 

The  birth-place  of  Rubcna  long  gave  rise  to  much  animated 
controversy.  In  order  to  prove  that  he  was  born  at  Antwerp, 
grout  atrcM  lias  been  laid  on  a  passage  in  the  lift  of  Philip 
Rubens,  brother  to  the  painter,  and  celebrated  as  a  learned 
antiquarian.  We  read  in  this  biogTaphy,  written  by  Jean 
Brandt,  that  the  town-council  of  Antwerp  sent  to  Rome  for 
Philip  Ruben*,  in  order  to  confer  on  him  the  post  of  secretary  ; 
but  that  this  office  could  only  ha  filled  by  a  person  enjoying 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  was  granted  to  natives  of  Bra- 
bant alone.  It  was,  however,  urged  that  an  exception  might 
he  made  in  favour  of  so  learned  a  man  as  Philip  Rubens, 
though  he  was  not  born  at  Antwerp,  which  was  the  birth- 
place of  all  his  brothers,  of  his  sisters,  of  his  father  and  mother, 
and  ancestors;  ubi  fratret  (and  consequently  Peter  Paul  Ru- 
bens) Morortt,  uterque  parent,  aliiqus  retro  majorrt  hutic  aereui 
primum  hautere.* 

"There  has  been  much  discussion,"  says  M.  F.mile  Gachet, 
of  the  Royal  Commission  of  History  of  Belgium,  "  about  the 
mutual  claims  of  Antwerp  and  Cologne,  with  respect  to  their 
being  the  birth-place  of  Rubens.  It  has  b^en  urged  in  favour 
of  Antwerp,  that  if  the  church  registers  contain  no  record  of 
his  baptism,  it  is  owing  to  the  religious  troubles  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  was  born.  It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  the 
most  convincing  proof  that  Antwerp  was  the  birth-place  of 
Rubens  is,  that,  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  that  city,  nor  to  belong,  in  consequence, 
to  the  corporation  of  painters.  All  these  reasons  yield,  in  our 
eyes,  to  the  following  facta  :  in  the  first  place,  the  absence  of 
any  record  on  the  church  registers  of  Antwerp  and  of  Cologne  is 
explained,  not  only  by  the  troubles  which  agitated  the  country, 
but  also  by  the  religion  to  which  John  Rubens,  the  father  of 
the  painter,  belonged,  and  for  which  he  expatriated  himself. 

"Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  the  city, — which 
we  consider  the  more  specious  argument, — it  must  certainly 
be  allowed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  find  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  and  that  Rubens,  on  his  return  from  Italy, 
merited  more  than  any  one  else  to  have  this  rule  infringed  in 
his  favour  ;  and  those  who  have  read  attentively  the  registers 
of  the  corporation  of  St.  Luke,  are  well  aware  of  this  fact. 
A  ^ain,  and  this  seems  to  decide  the  question,  since  it  is  true 
that  John  Rubens  quitted  Antwerp  in  1368,  and  settled  at 
Cologne,  where  he  had,  in  1674,  a  son  named  Philip,  who  was 
the  elder  brother  of  the  painter  (for  this  is  an  incontestable 
fact,  which  Jean  Brandt  has  himself  stated,  in  his  biography 
of  Philip  Rubens,  written  and  published  in  1616),  who  will 
believe  that  Maria  Pypelinex  returned  to  Antwerp  in  1677,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  giving  birth  to  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
when  it  is  stated  that  she  only  returned  to  that  city,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  John  Rubens,  in  1687,  and  after  it  was 
restored  to  tranquillity  ?  In  a  word,  what  plain-dealing  man 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  contemporary  testimony  of 
Rubens*  nephew  himself,  the  author  of  the  biography  of  the 
great  artist,  attributed  for  so  long  a  time  to  (ievartius,  but 
proved  at  last,  by  the  Baron  de  ReuTcmberg,  to  have  been 
written  by  Philip  Rubens  ? 

"  Peter  Paul  Rubens  wrote  as  follows  to  George  Geldorp, 
the  painter,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  ask  him  for  sn 
altar-piece  for  St.  Peter's  church  at  Cologne ; — '  If  I  were  to 
choose  a  subject  to  my  taste,  relating  to  St.  Peter,  I  should 
take  his  crucifixion  with  his  head  downwards.  I:  seems  to 
me  that  I  could  accomplish  something  cxtraordinai  y  out  of 
this.   But  I  will  leave  the  choice  of  a  subject  to  him  who 

•  "  Nouveaux  Mi-moires  "  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels,  vol.  vi. ; 
"  tlenealogie  dc  la  Pamillc  de  Rubens,"  by  the  Haron  do 
Uoill.ml.crg. 


defruys  the  expenses,  and  defer  it  to  the  time  when  we  kn.iw 
what  is  to  be  the  sixe  of  the  picture.  I  have  a  great  predilec- 
tion for  the  city  of  Cologne,  where  I  was  brought  up  till  the 
age  of  ten  ;  and,  for  many  years  past,  I  have  often  felt  a  wish 
to  see  it  again.'  This  letter,"  adds  M.  Emilo  Oachet,  "clearly 
proves  that  Rubens  did  not  present  the  picture  of  St.  Peter  to 
the  church  of  Cologne,  out  of  consideration  for  his  having 
been  baptised  there,  as  has  been  pretended  ;  but  it  is  also  far 
from  furnishing  arguments  to  those  who  maintain  that  Rubens 
was  not  born  at  Cologne,  and  however  the  expressions  used  by 
the  painter  may  be  turned  and  twisted  about,  it  is  impossible 
to  translate,  let  alilaer  hen  upgevottlt  tot  hct  thienxte  jaer  mym 
Irvens,  otherwise  than  by  1  jras  brought  up  at  Cologne  till  the  aje 
of  ten.  If  this  way  of  speaking  does  not  imply  that  Rubens 
was  born  at  Cologne,  it,  at  least,  renders  his  birth  there  very 
probable.    Yet  these  are,  at  most,  but  puerile  discussions,  t 

In  order  to  discover,  in  the  life  of  the  man,  the  secret  of  the 
works  of  the  painter,  the  numerous  critics  and  biographers  of 
Rubens  are  divided  in  their  opinion  respecting  his  origin. 
Some  say  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  a  noble  family  of  Styriu; 
that  Bartholomew  Rubens,  his  grandfather,  accompanied 
Charles  V.  to  the  diet  of  Worms,  and  made  a  conspicuous 
figure  among  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  emperor's  court  at 
Brussels.  The  sumptuous  style  which  the  painter  has  thrown 
into  his  works  is,  according  to  them,  a  sign  of  his  noble  origin, 
which,  too,  is  further  indicated  by  his  constant  presence  at 
the  different  courts  of  Europe. 

In  speaking  of  Bartholomew  Rubens,  Smith  says,  in  his 
"Catalogue  Raisonnc,"  that  he  "joined  thu  suite  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  splendid  coro- 
nation at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  l'>20  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
ceremony  he  accompanied  the  emperor  to  the  diet  at  Worms, 
and  subsequently  took  up  his  residence  at  Brussels."  The 
court  of  Charles  was  then  the  most  magnificent  and  brilliant 
in  Europe ;  and  the  young  Bartholomew,  having  the  advantage 
of  a  good  education,  and  possessing  all  the  fashionable  accom- 
plishments of  the  time,  attracted  the  admiration  of  such  a 
court.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  advantageous 
union  with  a  lady  of  noble  family,  named  Barbara  Arens,  sur- 
named  Spirinck.  •  The  commerce  and  opulence  of  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  at  that  period,  brought  together  a  confluence  of 
merchants  from  all  countries,  consequently  su-h  gaiety  and 
amusements  as  were  well  calculated  to  excite  a  disposition  in 
the  young  couple  to  remove  to  that  city :  to  this  they  were 
further  induced,  by  its  being  the  residence  of  some  of  their 
relatives.  Of  this  union,  in  the  month  of  March,  1630,  was 
born  John  Rubens,  the  father  of  the  artist-  Gifted  with  a 
ready  disposition  to  study,  his  acquirements  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  and  polite  literature  were  extensive ;  at  the 
age  of  twenty- four,  ho  went  to  Italy,  where,  during  a  residence 
of  six  years,  he  perfected  himself  in  the  several  universities 
for  the  profession  of  a  civilian,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  civil  and  canon  law  at  Rome.  Soon  after  his  return  to  his 
native  city,  he  married  a  lady  of  distinguished  family,  named 
Muria  Pypelinex,  daughter  of  Henry  Pypelinex  and  Clara 
Tolion,  and  established  himself  at  Antwerp,  in  the  profession 
of  the  law.  His  erudition  and  prudence  shortly  acquired  him 
distinction,  and,  in  May,  166'.',  he  was  elected  a  councillor  of 
the  senate.  About  this  period,  the  Low  Countries  were 
agitated  by  tho  Iconoclasts,  whose  zeal  for  the  destruction  of 
images  wss  attended  by  persecution,  pillage,  and  every 
description  of  disorder,  creating  dissension  and  misery  among 
all  classes.  These  disasters  continuing  for  some  time,  induced 
John  Rubens  to  quit  the  official  situation  which  he  had  held 
bLx  years,  and  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Cologne,  preferring 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  prospect  of  wealth. 

Other  writers  assert  that  Rubens  belonged  to  that  semi- 
commercial,  semi-plebeian  race,  which  was  characterised  by 
it*  intelligence  and  it*  sensuality,  it*  fondness  for  work,  eager- 
ness  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  and  greediness  of  honours,  but 
whone  fertile  and  vivacious  genius  wax  always  void  of  elegance, 
or  of  unything  approaching  the  ideal.    It  was  owing  to  this, 

t  •'  Lctlre*  im'ditos  dc  P.  P.  Rubens,"  Brands,  1810. 
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*iy  the  latter  writer*,  that  the  activity  of  Rubens  procured 
him  auch  (treat  riches,  and  enabled  him  to  use  euch  speed  in 
the  execution  of  hi*  painting,  of  which  the  number  is  so 
prodigious,  and  the  dimensions  srRast,  that,  if  they  were  all 
joined  together,  they  would  .suffice  to  decorate,  »o  to  say,  the 
largest  street  of  any  large  city.  This,  too,  was  the  reason  why 
Rubens  was  so  fond  of  auch  red,  fleshy  forms,  and  such 
herculean  muscles ;  why  he  evinced  an  exaggerated  love  for 
action,  that  smothered  the  thought  of  tic  artist  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  matter ;  and  produced  saints  with  the  forms 
of  athlete.',  and  women  and  virgins  with  the  lusty,  rubicund 
l>cauty  of  those  viragoes  of  the  people  who  fatten  on  tho 
vapours  of  blood  inhaled  in  the  shambles. 

But  of  noble  or  mean  birth,*  the  origin  of  the  painter  will 
not  suffice  to  explain  his  works.  Genius  may,  doubtlr as,  yield 
sometimes  to  the  influence  which  surrounds  it ;  but  it  is  always 
strong  enough  to  resist  everything  puerile. 

The  artist  has,  properly  speaking,  neither  country  nor  family, 
when  his  works  make  the  round  of  the  world  ;  for  his  soul  is 
everywhere  in  each  of  his  pictures.  There  exists  a  more 
influential  power,  which  must  have  ruled  the  painter  as  it  rules 
tho  world,  and  that  is  the  organisation  and  temperament 
which  are  peculiar  to  every  one. 

There  arc  two  principles  which  are  at  constant  warfare  in 
man :  his  mind  and  his  body.  The  strongest  part  of  us  sub- 
jugates tho  other,  exaggerates  its  victory,  and  proclaims  it  in 
our  works.  Every  religion  has  experienced  that  antagonism 
which  Horace  called  the  double  man.  Among  the  Pagans, 
matter  predominated  ;  and  they  consequently  deified  their 
physical  enjoyments,  Bacchus  being  identified  with  wine,  and 
Venus  *uh  love.  The  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  by  making 
the  flesh  subservient  to  the  mind,  showed  their  desire  to  glorify 
all  austere  virtues  and  to  substitute  elevated  thoughts,  free 
from  matter,  for  the  brutUh  personifications  of  Paganism. 
Thought  had  superseded  animalism,  and  art  was  rising  to  moral 
grandeur.  But  every  power  tends  to  run  into  excess;  and,  in 
this  case,  nature,  outraged  by  the  too  violent  reaction  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  soon  compelled  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  flesh. 
This  struggle  is  still  going  on  ;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  our 
difficulties  with  respect  to  art,  of  which  the  real  solution  is 
some  day  to  be  made  apparent  by  the  reconciliation  of  all 
the  faculties  of  man. 

It  is  a  pretty  general  custom  to  divide  the  talents  of  man- 
kind into  intelligence  and  temperament,  into  men  of  thought 
and  men  of  action.  This  is  true  with  respect  to  painters. 
We  mu*t,  therefore,  examine  their  peculiar  organisation  and 
character,  in  order  to  discover  the  secret  of  their  works,  which, 
properly  speaking,  are  nothing  but  true  mirrors. 

Kubens  is  Pagan  by  nature,  temperament,  and  action. 

The  Flemish  school  of  painting  had  preserved  an  original 
grandeur  through  t5ie  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Charmed 

•  Michel,  Dc  Pile*,  Van  Crimbcrxhc,  and  a  crowd  of  other  bio- 
graphers assert  that  Kubens  was  of  noble  origin.  Dctchamps, 
Kill* in.  Dargcnville,  Houbrakcn,  etc.,  *ay  nothing  of  his 
ancestor*.  The  Damn  de  Rciffemlierg  read  to  the  Academy  of 
Brussels,  in  1833,  a  genealnsical  memoir,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  title  :  "  Oem'alojrie  <tc  la  Famillc  de  Kubens,  tiree  des  Manu- 
serit*  et  des  Ouvragc*  iraprinu'*  de  Bulkcns  Van  der  Leene,  IxC 
ltoy.  Fopjicns,  dc  Vesi.wo,  llellin,  etc." 

It  is  there  said  that  Bartholomew  Kubens,  of  noble  birth,  a 
native  of  .Styrin,  and  who  had  settled  in  the  Ijow  Countries  before 
the  year  1528,  married  Barbara  Arena,  surnamcd  Spirinrk,  a  native 
of  Antwerp,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  named  John  Rubens,  on  the 
18th  of  March,  lo30.  John  married  Maria  Pypclincx.  Their 
seventh  child  was  Peter  Paul  Kubens, etc."— "Nouveaux  Mrmoires 
de  P Academic  de  Bruxcllca,  vol.  iii." 

M.  (iaehurd  expresses  himself  as  follows,  in  his  pamphlet 
entitled,  "  Particularity  et  Documents  incdita  »ur  Rubens,  Brux- 
clles,  IB  12  ;"'  "  As  Kubens  was  not  noble,  he  could  not  be  made 
Chamberlain,  and  as  for  the  dignity  of  Councillor  of  State,  it  was 
reserved  for  the  most  eminent  nobles  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
Prince  of  Ornnce,  the  Duke  d'Arsehot,  the  Count  de  .S(,lre,  tic" 
M.  (iaehard  is  right  We  «hall  sec,  in  the  roure  of  this  biography, 
with  what  insolence  the  noble  Duked'ArM-'hot  treated  tbe  plebeian 
Rubens. 


with  simple  doctrines  and  the  beauties  of  Gothic  art,  it  buried 
itself  in  contemplation  at  the  bottom  of  cathedrals,  full  of 
intoxicating  visions  and  mysterious  terror.  Painters  having 
discovered,  through  their  faith,  the  secrets  of  Christian  art— 
the  enemy  of  world!  in  ess—  had  in  consequence  evinced  great 
dislike  for  profane  subjects.  Their  pious  images,  with  their 
chastely  arranged  drapery,  presented  a  double  character  oi 
stiffness  and  tin/iW,  which  faithfully  expressed  the  Christian 
religion,  composed  of  severity  and  tenderness.  The  thin  and 
transparent  bodies  of  the  apostles,  the  saints,  the  virgins,  and 
the  martyrs,  seemed  to  be  made  of  spiritual  essence,  while 
their  soul  shone  like  a  sun  in  their  features,  surrounded  by 
glories.  But  the  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century  came  to 
arouse  art  out  of  its  mystic  dreams ;  and  the  Flemish  painters 
soon  became  realists  and  travellers.  If  a  fervent  master  of  the 
Flemish  school  had  formerly  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  tho 
Holy  Lmd,  its  disciples  henceforth  preferred  wandering 
through  Italy,  and  plundering,  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  in  every 
school.  Abandoning  themselves  entirely  to  the  inclination  of 
their  individual  tastes,  they  imittted  in  turn  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Titian,  and  Veronese.  In  his  enthusiasm  for  Michael 
Angelo,  Francis  Floris  exaggerated  his  forms,  and,  so  to  say, 
erected  in  painting  the  colossal  figures  which  the  great  sculptor 
had  carved  in  stone.  Martin  de  Vos  applied  himself  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  colouring  of  the  Venetians,  and  Otto 
Venius  strove  to  imitate  the  magic  lights  and  ineffable  softness 
of  Corrcggio. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Flemish  painting  at  the  time  when 
Rubens  appeared  in  the  history  of  art. 

In  15G6,  John  Rubens,  who  was  a  councillor  of  the  senate, 
lived  peaceably  at  Antwerp  with  his  wife,  Maria  Pypclincx, 
whom  he  had  married  on  his  return  from  a  long  stay  in  Italy. 
At  that  time,  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  was  opposing,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  with  the  most  barbarous  oppression,  the 
advances  made  by  freedom  of  opinion,  which  the  Belgian 
nobility,  who  were  secretly  leagued  with  the  nobility  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  defended  against  the  Holy 
Inquisition.  A  murderous  revolution  was  fermenting  in  the 
very  heart  of  Flanders  ;  the  reformers,  watched,  followed  from 
city  to  city,  and  tracked  through  the  country  and  even  into 
the  very  retreats  afforded  them  by  the  woods,  rose  up  in  exas- 
perated bands ;  fanatical  orators  excited  their  minds,  and  the 
orgies  of  revolt  replied  to  the  excesses  of  oppression.  Reduced 
to  exercise  their  condemned  religion  in  the  open  air,  in  ravines 
and  secluded  places,  the  proscribed  reformers  gaver  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  the  bosom  of  nature,  that  filled  their  wounded 
hearts  with  its  wild  inspirations.  Their  fury  reached  its 
highest  pitch  at  the  sight  of  the  magnificent  cathedrals  where 
their  implacable  persecutors  exercised  a  religion,  the  opulence 
of  which  formed  so  strong  a  contrast  with  their  own  misery. 
City  artirans,  mariners,  and  peasants,  armed  with  scythes, 
hatchets  and  muskets,  overran  western  Flanders,  and  carried 
devastation  into  the  churches  and  convents  ;  the  altars  of  the 
churches  were  destroyed,  the  statues  mutilated,  the  pictures 
carried  about  at  the  end  of  pitch-forks,  and  the  books  burnt 
by  order  of  preachers  standing  in  the  pulpits  with  a  torch  in 
their  hands.  St.  Omcr,  Ypres,  the  Abbey  of  Wemclghem.f 
Menin,  Commuvw,  Warwick,  and  Lille,  saw  the  work  of  de- 
struction pass  by  like  a  torrent  of  lava,  which,  increasing  as  it 
went  along,  arrived  at  last  at  Antwerp.  The  feast  of  tho 
Assumption  was  being  celebrated  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
assemblage  of  people,  when  the  cathedral  was  suddenly 
invaded,  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  dragged,  with  a  cord  round 
its  neck,  almut  the  building,  and  then  decapitated,  while  a 
beautifully  sculptured  Christ  was  broken  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  The  ground  was  watered,  and  shoes  were  cleaned 
with  the  wine  and  oil  intended  for  religious  purposes,  and 
the  sepulchres  were  broken  rpen,  so  that  the  bones  they  con- 
tained might  be  scattered  abroad,  to  the  exclamation  of  l.ovj 
lire  tftf  Guctur!  which  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  infuriated 
crowd.  The  fine  organ  fell  to  pieces  with  a  sigh  ;  the  large 
tapers  of  the  cathedral  lighted  up  the  scene  with  their  mystic 

t  Van  der  Wynckt,  Histoire  des  Trouble,  de*  Pays-Bas. 
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flames ;  the  tocsin  Bounded  ;  Antwerp  trembled  in  the  dark, 
and  the  sun  rose  on  the  ruin*  of  seventy  altar*.  Four  days 
had  sufficed  for  the  spoliation  of  four  hundred  churches  in 
Brabant  and  Flanders  alone. 

On  hearing  of  these  events,  Philip  the  Second's  rage  was 
ungovernable ;  he  sent  into  the  revolted  provinces  the  Duke 
of  Alba,  a  man  of  the  most  implacable  character,  who  carried 
extermination  with  him.  At  this  juncture,  the  Belgian  nobles, 
rising  resolutely  in  arms,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
civil  war ;  blood  flowed  in  torrent*  in  the  public  places  and 


On  this  occasion,  the  Prince  de  Chimay  wrote  to  him  as 
follows : — t 

"  Monsieur  Kucbcns,— l^roi  d'Kspagne  nous»ubjugue  derechef 
par  son  barbare  ct  tyranniquc  gouTemement  dont  ma  nivmoirc  eit 
encore  »i  fraischc,  j'aimcrois  miculs  de  ma  part  d'endurer  teuttet 
traverse*  du  monde,  pour  nou»  dvfendre  juMju'a  la  dcrnicrc  goutte 
de  mon  sang,  etc. "J 

John  Rubens,  who  had  a  numerous  family,  preferred  retir- 
ing, however,  to  Cologne,  which  he  did  in  15C8  ;  and  it  was 


SUSANNAH  AND  TUB.  ELDKH8.— FROM  A  FAINTING  BY  IU  BBNP. 


on  the  battle-field  ;  and  the  heads  of  Counts  Horn  and 
Eguiont,  with  those  of  a  great  number  of  nobles  and  citizens, 
fell  beneath  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  There  was  no  longer 
any  safety  in  the  Low  Countries  for  those  suspected  attach- 
ment to  the  liberties  of  the  public*  John  Ilubens  felt  that 
he  was  in  danger.  He  was  suspected  of  entertaining  secret 
sympathy  for  the  Martinists  or  Lutherans,  and  of  conspiring- 
with  William  the  Taciturn. 

•  Van  Hasselt,  Hi.t.  de  Rubens. 


there,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  exile,  that  his  seventh  child 
was  bom,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1677  ;  and  as  this  was  the  day 
on  which  the  fcaBi  of  St.  Peter  and  8t.  Paul  was  solemnised, 

t  Bibliolh.  Antwerp. 

X  "  Monsieur  Uuebens,— The  King  of  Spain  has  sgain  subju- 
gated us  by  his  barbarous  and  tyrannical  government,  of  which  I 
hare  so  vivid  a  recollection  ;  as  for  me,  I  would  endure  all  »orts 
of  hardship)),  in  order  to  defend  ourselves  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood,  etc." 
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the  infant  wu  baptised,  in  the  name  of  bi>th  saints,  at  the 
church  of  St.  Peter. 

A  great  painter  had  been  born,  who,  by  Hi  a  astonishing 
fecundity,  was  destined,  not  only  to  repair  the  disasters  with 
which  revolutionary  time*  had  visited  the  arts  in  his  country, 


executed  everything  he  undertook  in  afivr-life.  His  aptitude 
for  learning  was  cultivated  with  great  care  by  his  father, 
whose  whole  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  education  of 
his  children;  but  in  1.5S7,  Rubens  lost  his  anxious  parent, 
anil  a-  Antwerp  had  n^w  bet  n  enjoying  tranquillity  fur  two 


THE  SONS  OF  niKENS.— 1 KOVI  A  TAINTIKO  I1Y  EVBB.NS. 


but  abo  to  enrich  the  churches,  the  museums,  and  the  gal- 
leries of  ail  Europe,  from  Rome  to  Paris,  from  London  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  from  Madrid  to  Vienna. 

Peter  Paul  Rubens  commenced  his  studies  at  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Cologne,  with  the  same  facility  with  which  he 


years,  his  widowed  mother  returned  to  her  native  city,  where 
the  displayed  the  greatest  skill  in  the  recovery  of  a  port  of  her 
husband's  property,  which  had  been  seized  and  confiscated, 
at  one  time  by  the  royaliata,  and  at  another  time  by  the 
Iconoclasts,  under  the  pietencc  that  his  emigration,  without  a 
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regular  permission,  was  sufficient  to  implicate  Mm  in  the  con- 
spiracies which  the-n  prevailed.  It  van,  doubtless,  from  his 
mother  that  Rubens  inherited  that  order,  sagacity,  and  vigi- 
lance over  hia  own  interest,  which,  though  they  were  the 
cause  of  hia  being  so  often  accused  of  avarice  and  duplicity, 
made  him  so  useful,  in  a  political  capacity,  to  the  prince*  of 
the  lime,  and  above  all  to  himself.  On  hia  approaching  hia 
sixteenth  year,  "he  had  made  such  progress  in  Latin,  and 
other  useful  languages","  says  Smith,  "  that  he  was  considered 
qualified  to  commence  the  stidy  of  the  law,  f^r  which  pro- 
fession he  was  intended.  At  this  period,  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  introducing  him  to  the  noble  family  of  the 
Countess  de  Lalain,  in  quality  of  pago,  where  he  would  huvo 
the  advantage  of  observing  the  manners  of  polished  society, 
and  of  obtaining  that  patronage  which  would  tend  to  promote 
hU  future  interests.  His  good  sense  and  docility  rendered  a 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  establishment  an  easy  task,  and 
his  qiii.k  apprehension  cnuble-d  him  to  familiarise  himself 
readily  with  the  ceremonious  style  of  the  lofty  Spanish  nobi- 
lity who  figured  at  that  period.  Tnis  situation,  however,  was 
not  to  his  taste;  his  predominant  inclination  for  drawit  g, 
which  had  hitherto  been  indulged  in  only  aa  an  amusement, 
began  to  develop  iuelf  more  decidedly  ;  he  became  disgusted 
with  the  servility  of  his  situation,  and  resolved  to  quit  it,  and 
pursue  the  study  of  the  arts  and  polite  literature.  Thi*  reso- 
lution he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  communicating  to  hi* 
indulgent  mother,  who  expressed  unwillingness  that  he  should 
follow  a  profession  which  she  considered  unworthy  of  hia 
birth,  observing  that  he  was  yet  U>>  young  to  choose  for  him- 
self, and  that  his  superior  education  entitled  him  to  higher 
distinction  than  the  pursuit  of  painting  could  procure.  Not- 
withstanding this  admonition,  hi*  natural  attachment  to  the 
art,  accompanied  by  a  spirit  of  independence,  induced  him  to 
reiterate  hu  solicitations  to  his  mother,  to  opfti  to  her  hU 
thoughts  anil  anxious  wishes  and,  in  conclusion,  emphatically 
to  declare  that  the  situation  of  a  page  accorded  so  little  with 
his  tastes  and  feehngs,  that,  however  it  might  lead  to  honour* 
and  distinction,  the  Eummit  of  his  ambition  was  to  be  a  great 
painter,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object  he  would  enjoy  a 
life  of  liberty  dearer  to  hi*  heart  than  all  the  charms  which 
his  present  situation  might  promise. 

"  This  declaration  made  a  suitablu  imprest-ion  upon  his 
parent,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  predilection  of  her 
son  for  the  fine  art* ;  and  it  was  agreed,  after  consulting  the 
rest  of  the  family,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  pursue  the 
bent  of  bin  inclination.  Having  decided  upon  this,  their  next 
object  was  to  And  a  suitable  instructor  for  him,  when  a  painter 
(whoae  only  recommendation  probably  was  an  acquaintance 
with  the  family)  of  tho  name  o I  Tobias  Verhaert  was  accepted  ; 
but  the  penctrutitig  scholar  soon  discovered  hi*  master's 
deficiencies,  and  quitted  him  to  enter  the  school  of  Adam  Van 
Noort."  a  painter  of  history'-  celebrated  at  Antwerp  as  a 
colourist.  • 

Van  Noort  was  naturally  of  u  rough  temper,  which  alienated 
him  from  the  love  of  his  disciples  and  friends ;  Rubens  studied 
under  him  for  four  yearc,t  but  being  at  last -unable  to 
bear  his  brutality  any  longer,  he  left  this  surly  master  to 
enter  the  school  of  Otto  Vciiiua,  painter  to  the  Archduke 
Albert,  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  hia  consort 
Isabella.  Otto  Venius  had  received  a  learned  education, 
which  had  been  improved  and  rendered  still  more  brilliant  by 
his  constantly  residing  at  the  dilferent  courts  of  Europe. 
Too  erudite  to  be  a  man  of  originality  nnd  inspiration,  Otto 
Venius  was  but  a  feeble  imitator  of  Corrcggio,  and  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  Rubins  learnt  hardly  anything  from  him, 
with  the  exception  of  polished  manners,  an  excessive  love  for 
letters,  and  a  false  taste  for  allegory.    Rubens  had  been 

•  Ad  pictur*  studium  impulsus  a  roatre  impetravit  ut  Adsmo 
Van  Noort  pirtori  Antrcrpicnsi  instituendus  traderetur.  —  Phil, 
ltuh..  Vita  V.  V.  Rulnnii;  see  "  Nouveaux  Mi-moirea  ,|«  l'Aca- 
demif  de  Bieixellcs,"  vol.  x. ;  "  Me  moire  de  M.  le  Baron  dc 
ItcillVmlierg." 

t  Sub  hoc  ni<u?i»tro  (Van  Noort)  prima  artis  sun?  fuudaiucnta  per 
anno*  eiiiattior  pu»uiu— IM. 


working  for  nearly  four  years  under  his  second  master,  J  when, 
feeling  a  desire  to  commence  more  extensive  and  bolder 
studies,  he  resolved  to  set  out  for  Italy.  He  was  also  urged 
to  this  step  by  Otto  Venius  himself,  who  had  long  *ince 
intlamcd  the  young  student's  mind  with  a  desire  to  visit  that 
classic  land,  by  his  glowing  descriptions  of  the  glorie*  of  tike 
great  Italian  masters.  The  value  and  importance  of  the  con- 
templated journey  were  therefore  duly  laid  before  the  young 
artist's  mother,  and  her  permission  eagerly  solicited,  which, 
after  some  deliberation,  was  granted.  On  this,  Otto  Venius 
presented  his  pupil  to  the  Archduke  Albert  and  the  Infanta 
Isabella,  who  were  so  delighted  with  the  elegant  manners  of 
the  young  painter,  that  they  gave  him  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  several  sovereigns,  llut,  according  to  ltellori,  Rubcna 
posstsaed  qualities  which  would  have  found  him  protectors 
wherever  he  went.  "  11c  was,"  says  this  writer,  "  tall,  well 
made,  of  a  tine  florid  complexion  und  a  strong  constitution ; 
both  mild  and  proud  too,  noble  in  his  manners  and  distin- 
guished in  his  dress ;  and  he  generally  wore  a  gold  chain 
round  his  neck,  etc."  Sj 

Rubens  quilted  Antwerp  for  Italy  on  the  9th  of  May,  hi 
the  year  1*500,  taking  the  road  to  Italy  through  France.  "  It 
would  not  be  difficult,"  says  Smith,  "  to  imagine  what  was 
the  subject  of  the  thoughts  of  the  young  traveller  during  his 
Ion;:  journey  from  Antwerp  to  Italy  ;  they  were  doubtless  fixed 
on  the  bright  prospect  bolore  him ;  he  was  hastening  to  ihit 
classic  country  whose  riches  in  art  all  concurred  in  praising, 
and  which  his  imagination  dwelt  upon  with  delight.  Plan* 
were  laid  and  resolutions  formed  for  the  regulation  of  his 
future  conduct ;  these  all  related  to  his  beloved  art,— the  idol 
of  his  constant  adoration." 

On  arriving  in  Italy,  it  was  Venice,  which  artists,  poets, 
and  travellers  had,  in  their  enthusiasm,  pronounced  to  be  the 
finest  of  all  the  cities  of  that  country,  that  first  attracted  his 
ardent  curiosity.  While  he  wai  there  studying  the  muster 
colourist-,  a  gentleman  of  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
ajul  who  resided  in  the  same  hotel  as  the  painter,  expressed  a 
wish  to  sec  him  at  work  in  his  studio.  The  sight  of  a  few 
half-finished  pictures,  and  the  conversation  of  the. artist, 
quite  fascinated  the  gentleman  in  question,  who,  on  his  return 
to  Mantua  a  few  days  after,  spoke  of  the  Ulent  and  character 
of  Rubens  to  the  duke  in  such  leigh  terms,  that  the  latter 
determined  to  send  for  him  and  to  engage  him  in  his  service. 
Rubeua  therefore  epuitted  Venice  for  Mantua,  ~whcro  the  duko 
possessed  a  galltiy  full  of  the  works  of  Oiulio  Romano. 
According  to  some  biographers,  and  especially  M.  Van 
Hatselt,  author  of  a  conscicntiously-wiiiten  life  of  Rubens, 
but  replete  with  national  enthusiasm,  the  Flemish  painter 
applied  himself  to  imitating  whatever  fire  the  pictures  of  the 
duko  contained,  that  is  to  say,  those  put*  of  them  which 
spjke  to  his  own  feelings. 

Hut  where  is  there  any  fire  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Giulio 
Romano,  and  eloes  this  quality,  which  Rubens  is  generally 
admitted  to  possess,  exist  even  in  him?  What  connexion, 
too,  is  there  between  imitation  and  tire  ?  The  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  inspired  na'.urc?,  fire  suffice*  of  itself  fe-r  the  creation 
of  the  originality  and  glory  of  the  greatest  masters.  Tintoretto, 
Rembrandt,  and  the  modern  Delacroix,  are  mtn  of  fire.  In 
the  intoxication  of  thought,  the  storm  of  the  passions,  the 
tumultuous  ardour  of  everything  that  brea'.hes,  and  the  mys- 
terious violence  e»f  nil  inorganic  natures,  tire  torments  alike 
main  animals,  and  the  elements.  It  pours  itself  out  of  our 
hearts  in  love,  hatred,  and  grief;  starts  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  through  the  crater  of  the  volcano,  rushes  along  with 
the  torrent,  and  traverse*  the  heavens  on  the  wings  of  tho 
tempt st.  It  was  tire  which  made  the  hair  of  the  sibyl*  stand 
up  with  holy  horror,  and  which  hits,  in  all  times,  given 
audacity  to  the  warrior,  inspiration  to  the  poet,  exaltation  to 

}  Dcindei  sub  Ottouu  Veaii  pictorutu  Belgieorum  illo  tempore 
principle  disciplina  alios  quntunr  anno*  fere  exegit—  Itml, 

$  "  Kit  egli  eli  [.tateira  graude,  ben  formate  et  di  be'l  colore  c 
tcuiperameiitee ;  cm  maestoso  iusie-iuo  ed  humano,  c  nobile  di 
(K  inicri  p  el'haaiti,  vlito  pui  tare  collana  d'oro  al  c<jllo,  etc." 
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the  believer,  and  heroism  to  the  martyr.  Oiulio  Romano 
new  knew  what  fire  waa.  With  all  his  imagination,  he 
never  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  the  influence  of 
Raffaclle,  his  master,  whusc  tranquil  genius  sought  afttr  the 
idealism  of  order  and  the  h  armony  of  lines.  Of  a  calculating 
character  in  everything,  cold  in  his  disposition,  and  deprived, 
by  hia  active  life,  of  the  benefits  of  retirement  and  contem- 
plation- -the  source  of  all  exalted  thought*, — Ruben*  possessed 
no  more  fire  than  Oiulio  Romano  did.  Excessive  lore  for 
mythology  and  paintings  of  unlimited  dimensions,  admiration 
for  Michael  Angelo,  and  above  all,  that  falac  grandeur  which 
characterise*  the  works  of  all  the  ma* t era  belonging  to  the 
cpicha  of  decay  in  the  art*,  form  the  only  analogy  thut  it  i* 
possible  to  find  existing  between  Rubens  rind  Oiulio  Romano. 
The  former  ia  more  life- like  than  the  latter.  His  village  fetes, 
hia  hunts,  a  few  scripture  subjects,  and  hia  "  Battle  of  the 
Amaaona,"  possess,  if  not  real  tire,  at  least  a  material  freedom 
and  a  boldness  ef  execution  which  approach  it.  The  first 
three  picture*  of  Rubens  were  placed  in  the  church  of  Mantua, 
and  three  others,  "  Christ  crowned  wi  h  Thorns,*'  "  The 
Crucifixion,"  and  "  St.  Helena  discovering  the  real  Cross," 
were  painted  at  the  request  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  governor 
of  the  Netherlands,  to  ornament  the  church  of  Sant\  Croce  di 
Oerusalemme,  at  Rome  ;  the  prince  having  borne  the  title  of 
cardinal  of  that  church,  previously  to  his  marriage  with  the 
Infanta  of  Spain.  Following  the  generally  forced  concep- 
tions of  Tintoretto,  Rubena  has  placed  no  nail*  in  the  feet  of 
the  Saviour ;  but  has  sacrificed  Christian  tradition  to  the 
wish  of  showing  the  convulsion*  of  phys ieal  death  as  ener- 
getically as  possible.* 

White  Rubena  remained  at  Mantua,  the  'hike's  treatment 
of  him  was  most  flattering.  From  hia  first  interview  with  that 
rfftce,  the  painter  had  produced  on  the  former's  vniml  a  very 
favourable  impression,  whieh  was  afterwards  augmented  by 
the  learning  displayed  by  Rubens  in  conversation.  Rude  wed 
with  gTcat  quickness  of  apprehension,  having  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  foreign  languuges,  nnd  possessing  a  handsome 
person  and  elegant  manners,  he  quite  gained  the  esteem  of  The 
duke,  who  ofcen  honoured  him  with  his  visits.  On  one 
occasion,  *»  he  was  engaged  in  painting  a  picture  of  the 
history  of  "  Tumus  and  .-Eneas,"  and,  in  order  to  warm  hia 
imagination,  repeating  with  energy  the  linps  of  Virgil,  com- 
mencing - 

Hie  etiam  r.atriU  airmen  cut,  etc., 

the  duke  suddcr.ly  entered  the  rorm,  and  exclaimed; 
"  Bravo:  Rubens,  the  subject  is  excellent." 

Some  time  after,  he  w  is  employed  by  :hn  duk?  r.n  a  secret 
mission  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  set  out  under  the  pretext 
ot  offering  a  splendid  carriage  and  seven  superb  horecs  to  the 
king,  rhilip  III.,  and  some  rich  presents  to  the  Duke  of 
Lerma,  hia  prime  minister,  t 

Rubens'  reception  at  the  court  of  Madrid  w;u  highly  dattcr- 
ing.  The  king  entered  freely  into  conversation  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  his  mission,  questioned  him  on  the  motive  of 
his  journey  to  Italy,  and  took  a  survey  of  the  state  of  affaire 
in  the  Netherlands;  and  Rubens  spoke  so  eloquently  cu 
each  subject,  thut  his  Majesty,  in  his  letters  to  the  Duke  of 
Muntua,  expressed  his  satisfaction  of  the  envoy  in  the  highest 
terms. 

During  hia  stay  at  Madrid,  the  king  sat  to  him  for  his 
portrait,  and  so  did  several  of  the  nobility.  When  lie  took 
leave  of  his  Majesty,  the  latter  gave  him  insurances  of  his 
high  satisfaction,  and  sent  him  some  costly  presents  by  the 
Duke  of  I<crroa. 

•  Thc*c  three  works  alternants  fou-.ul  their  way  into  Fngland. 
The  second,  whieh  vrn*  bought  by  Count  <le  Worouxo  in  \H2i,  wa* 
lout  at  sea.  Van  Ilawlt,  "  Hi»tnire  ile  In  Vie  ct  dc»  Outrages  dc 
Rubens,"  in  S?o.    Bruxcllci,  IM1J  ;  prtfee 

t  Mi*»u«cntin  HUpaniam  .  .  .  ut  n-jri  catholico  Fhilippo  rc-dam 
pulcherrimam  ct  septcm  gcntr«*i*>iiuos  011101  orient,  etc.— 
(l'hilipp*  Hubcns,  Vit.  P.  I'.  Hub.  in  the  •'  N.mvraux  M.ni -ires 
dc  l>  Academic  dc  Kraxcllcs.") 


The  ability  Ruben*  had  displayed  in  conducting  the  secret 
mission  entrusted  to  hi*  tare,  had  prepared  him  an  honourable 
reef  ption  from  the  duke,  on  hi*  return  to  Mantua.  But,  how- 
ever flattering  the  honours  heaped  upon  him  might  be,  they 
did  not  detach  him  from  the  principal  ohj,\  ;  of  his  journey  to 
Italy;  and  having  now  pa»sed  more  than  three  years  at 
Mantua,  he  felt  d'sirous  of  visiting  the  other  cities  of  that 
country,  and  particularly  Rome.  During  his  stay  in  the  lust 
named  city,  he  painted  several  pictures  for  the  Pope,  the 
Cardinals  Chigi,  Rospiglioso,  Colonna,  the  Princess  of  Scalu 
marre,  and  the  fathers  of  the  oratory.  The  influence  pro- 
duced on  him  by  the  grand  style  of  Michael  Angelo  was  so 
inim<-n«c.  that  he  never  after  succeeded  in  freeing  himself 
from  it.  Prom  R-vme  he  went  ti  Florence,  where  his  appear- 
ance wis  hailed  with  delight  hy  many  celebrated  persons;  he 
also  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  Grind  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  who  honoured  him  with  a  long  audience,  and 
finished  by  asking  him  for  his  own  portrait,  to  be  placed  in 
the  public  pictute  gallery  of  the  city,  a*  it  was  customary  to 
have  the  portrait  of  every  distinguished  painter,  executed  by 
his  own  hand,  hung  in  that  gallery.  During  his  residence  in 
this  city,  he  painted  several  excellent  pictures  for  the  grand 
duke,  and  was  also  much  employed  by  a  great  many  of  the 
nobility.  The  magnificent  Florentine  gallery  of  paintings  and 
antique  statues  excited  in  him  the  most  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, and  frequently  engaged  his  pencd  ;  but  although  his 
subsequent  productions  p.-.^sess  but  very  few  of  the  beauties 
of  the  antique,  his  notions  of  form  having  been  vitiated  by 
early  impressions,  "yet  there  is,"  says  Snath,  "occasionally 
in  his  works  sufficient  to  prove  that  he-  was  not  insensible  to 
the  grace  and  majesty  of  the  Oreck  sculptures."  The  same 
success  which  had  hitherto  waited  on  him  everywhere  else 
attended  him  here  ;  and,  on  his  departure  from  Bidogna,  the 
grand  duke  expressed  his  satisfaction  to  him  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  presented  him.  among  other  valuable  things,  with 
his  own  portrait  suspended  to  a  gold  chain. 

Rubens  did  not  stay  long  at  Bologna,  for  the  correct  outline 
and  the  solemn  composition  of  the  CArracei  had  nothing  in 
cor:. moil  with  his  genius,  which  had  a  horror  of  simplicity. 

IK'  row  returned  again  to  Rome,  in  order  to  fulfil  some 
previous  engagements,  and  terminate  some  unfinished  paint- 
ing*. The  Flemish  school  of  painting  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  admired  there,  either  for  its  colouring  or  its  novelty. 
By  order  of  Pope-  Paul  V  ,  Rubens  now  executed  a  painting 
for  the  oratory  of  tli««  church  of  Monte  Cavallo,  representing 
"Th-  Virgin  and  Hit.  Anne  adoring  the  infant  Saviour."  He 
als-j  painted  several  pictures  for  the  palaces  of  many  cardinals 
and  noblemen. 

Being  desirous  of  visiting  Milan,  he  kf*  Rome  for  that  city 
in  the  beginning  of  ir>07,  where  h"  exeruted  many  magnificent 
paintings.  He  copied  the  picture  of  "  The  Last  Supper,"  by 
Leonardo  C.a  Vinci,  raid  painteel  fur  the  Ambreniw  library  a 
picfire  of  "  The  Virgin  and  the  Infant  Jesus,"  which  hi* 
friend,  Velvet  Breughel,  encircled  with  n  garland  of  flowers. 
He  then  hastened  to  Genoa,  the  opulence  and  acuity  of  which 
reminded  him  of  Antwerp,  and  urged  him  onward  in  his 
pursuit  fif  gain.  His  reputation  had  preceded  hi*  arrival : 
senators,  nobles,  and  merchants,  all  invited  him  to  splendid 
banquets,  and  contended  with  o:ic  another  for  the  possession 
of  his  pictures  arid  portrait*,  ior  which  they  offered  enormous 
sums.  The  artist  pointed  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Genoa, 
which  were  afterwards  engraved  and  published  at  Antwerp, 
under  the  title  of  "I'alaz/.i  antiehi  c  modern i  di  Genova 
raccoltic  disegnati  da  Fietro  Paulo  Rubens."  He  also  painted, 
for  the  Jesuits'  church,  two  large  pictures  representing  "The 
Circumcision,"  and  "  St.  Ignatius  healing  the  diseased." 

The  immense  number  of  portraits  and  historical  pieces  which 
he  painted  in  this  city,  caused  him  to  make  a  longer  stay  there 
than  he  had  mode  in  any  other  place,  with  tho  exception  of 
Mantua.  But  while  thus  engaged,  the  melancholy  intelligence 
arrived  that  his  mother  was  dangerously  ill.  He  immediately 
act  off  for  Antwerp  ;  but  arrived  loo  late  ever  to  see  her  again. 
A  tomb  in  the  ehurch  in  which  she  was  buried  records  that 
she  died  on  the  I  Ith  of  November,  K.08,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
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Rubens  had  pawed  eight  years  in  Italy,  under  the  constant 
protection  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  in  roaming  from  city  to 
city  to  visit  every  school,  and  to  inspect  eTery  tUrf-d centre. 
Endowed  with  great  activity,  a  cipacious  memory,  and  with 
such  power  of  assimilation  as  was  unknown  perhaps  b?fore  his 
time— an  Italian  in  Italy,  and  a  Spaniard  jn  Spain— his  fhxi- 


never  possible  for  him  to  prevent  himself  from  feeling  the 
greatest  aversion  for  those  whose  temperament  was  opposed  to 
his  own.  After  the  death  of  hia  mother,  Rubens,  in  order  to 
give  free  vent  to  his  grief,  withdrew  for  four  months  into  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Michael,  where  she  had  been  interred.  He  was 
then  seistd  with  profound  melancholy,  was  harassed  by  a  con- 


riaca  coi*clui'EI>. — from  a  PACTTWO  itv  hviibns. 


bility  of  character  never  changed  his  Flemish  nature,  nor 
diminished  in  the  least  hi*  native  originality.  Though  he  has 
often  employed  the  greatest  skill  lo  give  the  appearance  of 
creative  genius  to  recollection  and  imitations,  though  he  has 
sucked,  so  to  say,  the  marrow  of  the  greatest  masters,  while 
still  remaining  hi-rsclf,  it  must  also  be  owned  that  it  was 


tinual  yearning  to  see  Italy  again,  and  was  pr<  paring  to  return 
there,  when  the  Archduke  Albeit— who  was  desirous  of 
keeping  near  him  the  painter,  and  above  all  the  diplomatist 
at  a  time  when  Spain  was  in  so  difficult  a  position  with 
respect  to  Holland— attached  him  to  his  service  by  a  good 
pension,  or  a  gold  chain,  according  to  the  expression  of  Philip 
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Rubens,  his  nephew  and  biographer.*  In  order  to  escape  tho 
bustling  gaiety  of  the  court  of  Brussels,  Rubent  reserved 
hin  netf  the  right  to  reside  in  general  at  Antwerp,  where  he 
promised  to  keep  himself  in  readiness  to  answer  the  first 
kummons  of  his  prince,  and  as  the  truce  of  1609,  signed  at 
Antwerp  and  the  Hague,  gam  him  hope  that  his  country,  to. 
long  disturbed  by  war,  was  at  last  about  to  enjoy  a  few  years 
of  tranquillity,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich  senator  of 


reached  by  a  regal  staircase,  the  artist  placed  all  the  rich 
ohjet-ia  of  art  he  had  accumulated  in  his  travels ;  pictures, 
antique  statues,  busts,  baa-reliefs,  medals,  onyxes  and  agates, 
were  all  collected  there;  and,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  the 
painter  kept  faithful  correspondents  in  Italy,  who  were  con- 
stantly making  fresh  acquisitions  for  him.  Duqucsnoy,  the, 
poet,  hia  countryman  and  friend,  waa  more  particularly  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  making  these  selections.   The  fortune 


Antwerp,  Isabella  Brandt,  a  robust  beauty,  whose  portrait  has 
too  often  usurped  in  his  works  the  place  of  elegance  and 
grace.  Rubens  bought  a  large  house  in  the  place  dc  Mecr,  and 
had  it  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  Italian  fashion  t  between  the 
court-yard  and  the  garden  was  a  rolui.da  with  arched  windows, 
surmounted  by  a  lantern  tower.   In  the  museum,  whieh  was 


of  the  painter  increased  with  his  fame,  and  "  thtre  was  no 
prince  or  amateur  who  was  not  desirous  of  possessing  some- 
thing executed  by  him."  t 

The  construction  of  his  house  was  the  singular  cause  which 
gave  birth  to  one  of  hit  cAs/i-rfwinTe,  namely,  "The  Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  for  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp.  About  the 


*  Aurtii  viuculi*  liglrunt. 
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year  1010,  Ruben*  bought  part  of  a  piece  of  land  which 
belonged  to  the  brotherhood  of  Gunsmiths.  In  order  to  en. 
large  hia  ground  aa  much  aa  possible,  and  at  the  least  pos- 
sible coat,  the  painter  encroached  on  the  land  of  hia  neigh- 
bour!. The  consequence  was  that  an  action  was  about  to  be 
brought  againat  him,  when  his  friend,  M.  de  Rockox,  who  had 
been  burgomaster,  and  waa  then  captain  of  the  brotherhood, 
exhorted  hia  fellow-merober*  to  a  reconciliation,  and  it  wa» 
ngrecd  that  the  painter  ahould  execute  a  picture  for  the  chapel 
they  had  in  the  cathedral.  The  eubject  chosen  waa  one  of  the 
principal  fcaturea  in  the  life  of  St.  Chriatopher,  the  patron- 
saint  of  the  brotherhood.  Adhering  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Chriatopher  (from  the  Greek  Xpurrbv  fipuv),  Rubena 
conceived  the  idea  of  hia  "  De*c«nt  from  the  Cross,"  in  which 
are  aaaembled  all  the  personages  who  hare  carried  Jesus  in 
the  course  of  hia  mortal  life;  on  the  interior  of  the  doors 
which  cover  the  painting  are,  the  "Visitation  of  the  Virgin 
to  Elisabeth,"  and  the  *'  Presentation  in  the  Temple and 
on  the  exterior  of  the  doors  are,  "  St.  Christopher  and  & 
Hermit"  attempting,  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  to  pass  the 
ford  of  a  river.  • 

•  Ba tract  from  the  registers  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  (tun- 
smiths  of  Antwerp,  respecting  the  transaction  with  Kubens  about 
the  picture  of  «■  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,'  placed  over  their 
altar  in  the  cathedral 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1611,  the  deed  concerning  the  said 
picture  was  signed  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  and  the  above  gentle- 
men, in  presence  of  Nicholas  Rockox,  their  captain  and  former 
burgomaster. 

Spent  in  wine  for  the  pupils,  at  the  three  visits 
paid  to  the  panels,  in  thu  house  of  the  aforesaid      flo.  kr. 

Ruben   9  1° 

In  1612,  the  said  picture  was  removed  from 
.  the  house  of  the  aforesaid  Rubens,  into  the 
chamber  of  the  sforesaid  brotherhood. 
Item  :  paid  at  different  times  for  the  removal  of 
the  aforesaid  panels ;  for  the  carriage  of  the  ma- 
terials for  the  scaffolding ;  for  the  removal  of 
things  from  the  studio  to  the  vestibule,  etc.,  snd 
from  thence  into  the  chapel,  etc.;  and  for  the 


delivery  of  the  materials,  the  wages  of  the  work- 
men, the  appraisers,  and  contractors     . . 
Item :  on  the  8th  January,  1615,  an  agreement 
was  made  with  Peter  Paul  Rubens  and  David 
Rcmecui,  gilder,  concerning  their  works  and 
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labour  in  presence  of  the  brotherhood,  and  were 
then  expended 
Item :  on  the  same  day,  paid  as  an  instalment  to 

the  aforesaid  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
Item  :  paid  to  David  Retnccus,  for  gilding  the 
frames  of  the  picture  and  nearly  the  whole  of 

the  two  doors   

Item  :  paid,  in  the  year  1615,  for  323  pot*  of  beer, 
consumed  by  the  workmen  while  constructing 
the  wall        ••       ••       ••       ••  •• 

N.U.  Of  the  above  sum,  the  aforesaid  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  is  to  pay  the  half,  but  no- 
thing more. 

Item  :  paid,  in  the  year  1615,  for  a  pair  of  gloves, 
presented  to  tho  wife  of  the  aforesaid  Peter  Paul 
Rubens   

[Here  follow  other  expenses,  which  we  do  not 
which  are  in  the  agreement.] 
Item:  on  the  16th  of  December,  1622,  President 
Jean  de  Lessc  drew  up  a  general  account  of  his 
administration,  and  delivered  to  the  chamber 
the  full  receipt  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  painter, 
by  which  the  latter  acknowledges  having  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  2,400  no ,  in  full  payment  for 
the  picture  placed  over  the  altar,  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1621. 

Collected  and  compiled  from  the  registers  of  the  brotherhood  of 
the  Gunsmiths  of  Antwerp,  by  the  undersigned,  secretary  to  the 
aforesaid  brotherhood. 

F.  ».  Bei.tkxs  — (Translated  from  the  Flemish.) 
Antwerp,  July  27th,  1771. 


The  principal  subject  is  composed  of  nine  figure*;  two 
workmen,  placed  at  the  top  of  two  ladders,  are  lowering  the 
body  of  our  Saviour,  by  means  of  a  shroud,  which  one  of 
them  is  holding  in  hia  teeth  and  the  other  with  his  left  hand. 
Firmly  supported  by  the  arm*  of  the  cross,  they  are  leaning 
over,  »o  that  with  their  other  hand*  they  mny  steady  the  body, 
which  John,  with  a  foot  on  the  ladder  and  hia  back  bent  in, 
clasps  as  tightly  aa  possible.  One  of  the  feet  of  Christ  rests 
on  the  line  shoulder  of  the  Magdalene,  and  brashes  her  golden 
hair.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Xicodemus,  placed  opposite 
each  other  on  the  middle  of  the  ladders,  form,  with  the  two 
workmen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  a  square  of  robust 
but  vulgar  figures.  The  Virgin  is  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  is  stretching  her  arm*  towards  her  son,  while 
Salome,  crouched  down,  is  raising  her  dress.  On  the  ground 
ia  seen  a  scroll,  a  copper  vase  containing  some  coagulated 
blood,  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  nails  used  for  the 
crucifixion. 

The  populace,  always  delighted  with  the  sight  of  an  execu- 
tion, have  just  departed  from  Golgotha  at  the  close  of  day.  The 
*ky,  which  is  dull  and  dark  -indicating  the  solemn  grief  o 
nature  for  the  sacrifice  on  Mount  Calvary  -ia  traversed  by  a 
light  which  fall*  on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  workmen,  whose 
bold  attitude  reminds  you  of  the  composition  of  Danielc  da  Vol- 
terra.  If  this  light  were  single  and  wider,  "The  Descent 
from  the  Croat,"  by  Rubens,  would  have  a  certain  amount  of 
resemblance  to  the  style  of  Rembrandt ;  but  the  colour  of  the 
flesh  of  Christ,  which  is  opposed  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
shroud,  produce*  here  a  predominant  colour  to  which  the 
small  lights,  which  pass  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
Magdalene,  and  the  faces  of  Mary,  Salome,  and  Joseph,  are, 
according  to  the  Venetian  manner,  made  subservient.  For 
the  most  part,  Rembrandt  employed  only  one  mats  of  light ; 
Rubens  and  the  Venetians,  on  the  contrary,  used  several  lights 
skilfully  graduated,  and  they  were  also  accustomed  to  give 
their  figures  relative  places  in  the  composition,  without  entirely 
sacrificing  any  one  of  thcm.f  But  the  greatest  effects  are 
always  produced  by  painters  who  are  not  afraid  of  making 
sacrifices,  and  this  Rembrandt  has  victoriously  proved.  By 
concentrating  his  thoughts  and  his  entire  soul  on  the  one  prin- 
cipal point  of  his  picture,  he  draws  the  soul  of  the  spectator 
towards  it  by  the  moat  irresistible  fascination.  Rubens,  who, 
on  the  contrary,  likes  to  sacrifice  nothing,  soon  fatigues  your 
attention,  by  calling  it  at  the  same  time  to  all  porta  of  hia 
canvas,  throughout  which  there  exists  an  equal  amount  of 
interest.  If  his  figures  are  executed  in  a  superior  manner, 
not  one  of  them  entrances  u»  by  the  elevation  of  its  character ; 
when,  too,  his  picture*  are  inundated  with  light,  we  never 
know  whence  it  comes,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
painter  was  accustomed  to  work  in  the  open  air.  In  spite, 
therefore,  of  his  admirable  success  in  the  movement  of  his 
groups,  the  splendour  of  his  decorations,  and  the  limpidne** 
of  his  ground*,  he  is  inferior  in  the  study  of  types,  and  in  the 
expression  of  the  passions  of  the  soul,  which,  flying  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  loves  to  retire  into  the  myste- 
rious shades  of  meditation.    Rembrandt,  who  waa  naturally 


t  "  When  I  was  at  Venice,"  says  Reynolds,  "  the  method  I  took 
to  avail  myself  of  their  principles  *u  this.  When  I  observed  an 
extraordinary  effect  of  light  and  shade  in  any  picture,  I  took  a  leaf 
of  my  pocket-book,  and  darkened  every  part  of  it  in  the  same 
gradation  of  light  and  shade  as  the  picture,  leaving  the  white 
paper  untouched  to  represent  the  light,  and  this  without  any 
attention  to  the  subject,  or  the  drawing  of  the  figures.  A  few 
trials  of  this  kind  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  method  of  th"ir 
conduct  in  the  management  of  their  lights.  After  a  few  experi- 
ments, I  found  the  paper  blotted  nearly  alike ;  their  general  prac- 
tice appeared  to  be,  to  allow  not  aliove  a  quarter  of  the  picture  for 
tho  light,  Including  in  this  portion  both  the  principal  and  the 
secondary  lights;  another  quarter  to  lie  as  dark  as  possible;  and 
the  remaining  half  kept  in  mcrzutiat  or  half-shade. 

'•  Rubens  appears  to  have  admitted  rnther  more  light  than  a 
quarter,  and  Rembrandt  much  less — scarce  an  eighth  ;  1>y  this 
conduct,  Rembrandt's  light  is  extremely  brilliant." — Nottt  on  th< 
A,1< 
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pensive,  »eems  to  have  pointed  his  sublime  ideas  and  halluci- 
nations from  the  bottom  of  a  prison :  his  general  lights,  ren- 
dered so  brilliant  by  his  ambient  shades,  seem  to  be  the  road 
taken  by  the  apparitions  which  visited  him,  and  the  trace  left 
by  the  soarings  of  lus  soul ;  while  those  unexpected  lights 
which  he  has  introduced  into  his  pictures  are  the  flashes  01 
his  impassioned  genius  that  was  as  concentrated  as  the  focus 
of  the  lens  of  Archimedes. 

Though  admirable  in  execution,  and  prodigious  In  colour,  the 
"  Decent  from  the  Cross,"  by  Rubens,  has,  however,  nothing 
Christian  about  it.  Look  at  that  drooping  head,  those  flabby, 
ponderous  limbs,  that  representation  of  real  death,  and  you 
will  immediately  say,  that  it  is  not  Christ  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  three  days,  but  a  Hercules  whose  eyes  are  closed  by  death 
for  ever.  Dissolution  has  already  begun  there :  the  cotpse  is 
about  to  be  changed  into  the  elements  whence  it  sprang,  and 
dust  to  be  returned  to  dust ;  from  pagan  death  there  is  no 
resurrection,  and  nothing  beyond  the  tomb.  Then,  again,  look 
at  that  lusty  matron,  clothed  like  those  mourners  whom  the 
ancients  hired  to  weep  at  their  funerals,  and  intended  for  the 
Virgin,  whose  faith  and  resignation  ought  to  stifle  all  her  sobs. 
How  much  better  did  Lcsueur  comprehend  the  poetry  of  Chris- 
tianity !  In  the  same  subject,  he  is  as  superior  to  Rubens  for 
suavity  of  feeling  as  he  is  inferior  to  him  fur  boldness,  bril- 
liancy, and  vigour.  The  force  of  Lesueur's  production  is 
doubtless  weakened  by  the  way  in  which  the  personages  are 
dispersed ;  but  then  how  expressive  is  each  head !  There, 
faith  has  overcome  grief,  as  Christ  will  triumph  over  death. 
Do  you  not  already  see  too,  in  Lesueur's  painting,  the  soul  of 
the  Saviour  shining,  like  the  flame  of  a  sacred  lamp,  through 
his  trjuisparent  body  ?  The  head,  slightly  inclined,  appears  us 
if  it  were  asleep  only.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  Lesucur 
would  have  never  dared  to  place  the  colour  of  Christ's  flesh 
by  the  side  of  a  shroud  of  such  dawling  whiteness  as  that  of 
Uubens.  who  made  it  his  delight  to  overcome  all  difficul- 
ties. Titian  himself  would  not  have  attempted  it,  without 
having  first  flattened  the  white  with  one  of  those  golden  tints 
which  he  seemed  to  borrow  from  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

But  what  do  all  these  mystic  dreams  matter  to  Rubens  ?  Is 
he  not  the  painter  of  life,  of  vigorous  life,  the  poet  of  hearty 
health,  that  has  never  faded  from  the  fever  of  thought  >  Do 
you  think  that  he  admired  the  old  Flemish  masters  with  their 
emaciated  saints  5  Strong  and  robust  figures,  boatmen,  black- 
smiths, and  Flemish  peasants  Mill  now  ever  live  on  his  canvaa 
as  the  representatives  of  apostles,  saints,  martyrs,  or  execu- 
tioners. Jupiter,  Hercules,  Antinous,  and  Mercury  there 
lend  their  features,  in  turn,  to  the  Ood  of  Christians ;  while 
the  I«oves  and  the  Angels,  represented  by  chubby,  round- 
headed  Belgians,  are  scarcely  able  to  find  support  upon  their 
wings. 

It  could  not,  however,  be  expected  that  the  fame  acquired 
by  Rubens  would  fail  of  exciting  the  envy  and  even  the  in- 
justice of  his  contemporaries.  His  mode  of  living  at  Antwerp 
was  the  beau-ideal  of  an  artist's  existence.  His  house  pos- 
sessed such  a  collection  of  works  of  art,  of  pictures,  statues, 
busts,  vases,  and  other  objects  of  curiosity  and  elegance,  as 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  princely  museum.  His  establish- 
ment also  comprehended  a  collection  of  wild  beasts,  which  he 
kept  as  living  models  for  those  hunting  pieces,  and  other 
representations  of  savage  animals  which  have  never  been 
surpassed.  Owing  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
splendour  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  Rubens  found  him- 
self all  at  once  assailed  by  those  who  were  most  indebted  to 
him  for  assistance.  It  was  insinuated  with  the  most  audacious 
effrontery  that  he  owed  the  best  part  of  his  reputation,  in  the 
gn  at  varioty  of  works  for  which  he  was  celebrated,  to  the 
talents  of  his  pupils,  Syndcrs  and  Wrldens,  whom  he  occa- 
sionally employed  in  forwarding  the  animals  and  landscapes  in 
some  of  his  pictures.  Cornelius  Schut,  who  was  in  want  of 
employment,  accused  him  of  want  of  invention ;  Abraham 
Jansens  had  the  hardihood  to  defy  him  at  a  trial  of  strength  ; 
and  even  Theodore  Rombouts  ventured  to  vilify  his  works. 
Rubens  replied  to  their  accusations  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a 
great  ar|i«t.    He  relieved  the  necessities  of  Schut,  by  pro- 


curing him  employment ;  to  the  challenge  of  Jansens,  he  good- 
humour  edly  said,  "  that  his  pictures  had  long  since  passed  the 
ordeal  of  the  connoisseurs  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  that 
Jansens  was  at  liberty  to  expose  his  in  the  same  way,  when 
and  wherever  he  pleased ;"  and  he  replied  to  the  sarcasms  of 
Rombouts  by  exhibiting  his  famous  "  Descent  from  the 
Cross."  And  the  more  effectually  to  establish  his  claim  to 
the  title  of  universal  painter,  he  finished  with  his  own  hands 
some  of  his  most'  admirable  landscapes,  his  lion-hunts,  and  • 
other  miscellaneous  subjects,  and  thus  covered  his  calum- 
niators with  shame  and  confusion. 

Rubens'  mode  of  working  now  was  to  make  small  sketches, 
(•lightly  but  distinctly;  these  were  delivered  to  his  pupils, 
who  executed  pictures  from  them  on  a  larger  scale,  which 
they  carried  forward  almost  to  tho  last  stage,  when  Rubens 
took  them  up  himself.  He  himself  never  painted  without 
having  read  t  >  him  some  passages  of  history  or  of  poetry,  and 
this  constant  accumulation  of  knowledge  had  enriched  his 
mind  with  inexhaustible  resources. 

For  the  success  of  the  various  negotiations  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  Archduke  and  the  Infanta  Isabella,  Rubens  was  often 
beholden  to  his  pencil,  and  his  frequent  presence  at  the 
different  courts  increased  the  brilliancy  of  his  st)le,  which 
was  naturally  sumptuous.  It  was  near  1CI9.  The  truce  of 
twelve  years,  signed  between  Spain  and  Holland,  had  almost 
expired.  Drained  of  its  resources,  Belgium  longed  for  peace. 
The  national  party  alone  was  aroused  to  activity  by  the  voice 
of  Barnevelt,  who  soon  died  upon  the  scaffold  with  a  stoicism 
worthy  of  the  times  of  antiquity.  The  field  was  now  left 
open  to  the  intrigues  of  the  l'rince  of  Orange  ;  devoured  by 
ambition,  Maurice  harboured  the  project  of  setretly  allying  • 
himself  with  Spain,  and  the  Archduke  Albert  lent  a  complai- 
sant ear  to  his  insinuations.  But,  seduced  by  the  illation  of 
an  alliance  with  England,  Philip  III.  would  listen  to  no  one 
but  the  Count  of  Gondomar,  his  ambassador  at  London.  The 
latter  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Charles  I ,  was  determined  on  making  a  descent 
into  Holland  in  favour  of  Spain,  and  on  demanding  the  hand 
of  the  Infants  in  marriage ;  while,  on  his  aide,  Louis  XIII.,  in 
order  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  England  united  to 
that  of  the  French  Protestants,  proposed  to  the  King  of 
Spain  an  offensive  alliance  against  Holland,  that  focus  of 
heresy.  During  Philip  HI.'s  hesitations,  the  Archduke 
Albert  redoubled  his  efforts  in  order  to  affect  a  pacification 
between  the  two  countries.  A  lady  of  the  name  of  Tsertltw*, 
of  noble  birth,  a  Jirm  Catholic,  and  already  advanced  in  age,* 
served  as  an  intermediary  between  him  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  now  only  to  be  satisfied  respecting  the  price 
of  his  defection,  when  tr-e  King  of  Spain  was  overtaken  by 
death.  Peace  was  so  imperiously  necessary  to  the  belligerent 
parties,  that  hostilities  were  not  begun  immediately  on  the 
expiration  of  the  truce ;  the  negotiations  were  continued,  and 
Rubens  and  the  lady  named  Tserclaes  were  the  principal 
agents  employed  to  carry  them  on.  The  former  had  the  hope 
of  surrounding  Isabella  with  a  national  party  free  from 
Spanish  influence,  and  capable  of  restoring  riches  and  repo*e 
to  di«consolate  Belgium.  These  were  the  motives  which 
actuated  Rubsns  in  imposing  silence  on  all  his  other  feelings 
of  patriotism  ;  in  him,  the  artist  outweighed  the  citizen.  The 
complications  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  the  elevation  of 
Richeleu  to  power,  had  increased  the  difficulties  attending 
the  negotiations.  The  Sieur  de  Baugy,  a  Frenchman,  residing 
at  Brussels,  denounced  the  influence  exercised  by  the  painter 
on  the  mind  of  Isabella  as  dangerous,  and  attributed  all  his 
political  manoeuvres  to  his  love  of  money.  The  Sieur 
d'Etpesses,  another  of  Richelieu's  emissaries,  and  who  resided 
at  the  Hague,  declared  him  to  be  a  plotter  of  intrigues,  and 
asserted  that  the  lady  named  Tserclaes  was  his  tool. 

All  these  circumstances  did  not  prevent  Rubens  from  still 
devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  to  painting ;  but  it  would  never- 
theless be  a  mystery  how  ho  managed  to  execute  so  many 
works,  if  wc  were  not  acquainted  with  his  mode  of  life.  He 

•  ConeS'Oodenro  of  the  Archduke  and  the  Infants, 
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used  to  rue  at  four  in  the  morning,  attend  mass,  and  then 
enter  hi*  studio.  At  he  greatly  dreaded  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  good  living  on  the  imagination,  he  was  always  very 
frugal  in  his  diet.  In  the  evening,  when  it  was  tine,  he 
generally  rode  round  the  ramparts  of  Antwerp,  on  one  of 
those  spirited  Andalusian  hows  which,  with  their  gracefully- 
formed  necks  and  tails  touching  the  ground,  served  him  as 
model*.  He  seldom  paid  visits  to  any  one,  but  always  gave 
a  hearty  welcome  to  those  who  came  to  his  own  house.  The 
supper-hour  was  usually  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  his 
friends,  chiefly  of  men  learned  in  letters  or  eminent  as  painter* ; 
among  the  former  were  Gospard  Gevartiu*  and  Nicholas 
llockox.  He  also  kept  up  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
the  artists  and  learned  men  of  every  country ;  in  Italy,  with 
Jerome  Oleander  and  Duquesnoy,  the  sculptor ;  and  in  France, 
with  Dupuy  and  De  Thou,  the  former  of  whom  is  so  celebrated 


What  a  love  for  a  learned  fossil !  Feiresc  was  desirous  of 
going  to  Flanders  to  visit  Rubens,  but  above  all  to  see 
Chrysippua. 

"  I  cannot,"  continued  he,  "  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  his 
politeness,  nor  speak  highly  enough  of  hi*  great  virtue  and 
eminent  qualities,  both  with  respect  to  hi*  profound  erudition 
and  surprising  knowledge,  and  to  his  dexterity  and  skill  in 
affairs  of  the  world ;  neither  can  I  sufficiently  praise  the 
excellence  of  his  touch,  and  the  gTeat  charm  of  his  conversu. 
tion,  which  afforded  me  such  pleasure  as  I  hid  not  experienced 
for  some  time  past." 

It  was  through  Feiresc  that  Rubens  obtained  a  privilege  fur 
the  sale  of  his  engravings  in  France,  but  which  afterwards  gave 
rise  to  a  law-suit,  in  which  he  was  accused  of  draining  the 
kingdom,  by  means  of  hi*  pUtis,  of  enormous  sums  of  money. 
Rubens  and  IYin.sc  mutu  illy  informed  each  other  of  political 


cihtsiu  of  Rfaix?.— ritOM  a  rxiNTtxa  uv  uviikxs. 


in  literature,  and  the  latter  so  well  known  by  his  tragical  end; 
hut  hi*  principal  correspondent  was  Peiresc,  the  illustrious 
antiquary  of  Provence,  whom  DaUae  styled,  in  hi*  valuable 
letters,  a  piece  of  ttie  wreck  of  antiquity,  a  rtlic  of  the  gaUten  age. 
"  I  have  Been  with  the  greatest  pleasure,"  wrote  the  candid 
Feiresc  to  the  mayor  of  Antwerp,  "  the  inventory  of  the 
cabinet  of  M.  Ruben*,  to  whom  I  beg  you  to  present  my  most 
humble  thanks  for  all  the  polite  offer*  he  has  deigned  to  make 
me.  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  whatever  he 
employs  me,  being  unable  sufficiently  to  admire  the  richness 
of  hi*  figures.  I  should  like  to  make  a  journey  into  your 
country,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them,  and,  above  all,  of  the  fine 
heads  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Chrysippus,  of  which  I  should 
probably  steal  a  little  sketch,  if  he  allowed  me."  • 

•  Lcttre  a  Peiresc.  f  To  the  same. 


new*,  of  the  progress  made  in  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  were  continually  sending  one  another  publications  written 
in  every  language  of  Europe.  At  one  time,  Rubens  was 
delighted  by  receiving  from  his  friend  inscriptions  and  im- 
pressions taken  from  antique  stone*  and  cameos,  In  dica  mica 
con  ale  di  papilioni  if  and  at  another  time,  it  was  Ruben*  who 
•ent  to  Provence  the  mechanism  of  perpetual  motion,  discovered 
by  one  of  his  friend*,  and  which  filled  him  with  enthusiasm. 
Then  he  afterwards  launched  into  dissertation*  on  hi*  theory 
of  the  human  figure,  on  chemical  operation*,  hermaphrodite*!, 
the  marriage  of  the  sun  with  the  moon,  and  the  harmony  of 
world*.  Aspiration*  of  intelligence  towards  the  regions  of 
the  absolute,  whither  all  human  notions,  similar  to  the  ray* 
of  the  sun,  converge  towards  eternal  truth !  But  Ruben*  soon 
again  became  a  positive  being  and  a  man  of  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  hi*  "  Theory  of  the  Human  Figure,"  which  is  a  miscel- 
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laneous  collection  of  personal  reminiscences  and  opinions  that 
Rubens  wrote  on  the  margin  of  his  sketch-books,  man  made 
in  the  image  of  God  is  the  prototype  of  beauty  in  this  world  ; 
the  beauty  of  woman  is  of  a  second  order  only,  "a  derivative 
from  the  beauty  of  man,  though  it  surpasses  the  latter  in 
elegance  and  grace.  From  the  time  of  his  first  fall,  man  >s 
there  said  to  have  remained  in  a  continual  state  of  gradual 
degeneracy,  and  to  have  henceforth  borrowed  from  animo'n 
their  features  and  instincts.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous 
contradictions  of  Rubens,  who  will  shortly  tell  us,  first  of  all, 
that  the  type  of  man  is  absolute,  and  independent  of  his 
nsturc  ;  and  then  he  will  go  on  to  say  that  he  is  composed  of 
all  the  elements  of  the  universe.  lie  asrribrs  the  formation  of 
the  human  figure  to  the  three  geometrical  principles  of  the 
cube,  the  »phf  re,  and  the  pyramid.    The  sphere  presides  over 


are  prominent,  the  thighs  thick,  and  they  decrease  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid  down  to  the  foot,  the  heel  of  which  is  well 
developed.    The  muscles  are  tumular  in  shape. 

The  third  type  is  distinguished  by  a  more  spare  habit  of 
body,  by  the  largeness  of  the  bones,  the  length  of  the  head, 
the  development  of  the  arms,  the  thighs,  and  the  legs,  by  the 
flatness  of  the  stomach,  the  firmness  of  the  flesh,  nnd  the  pro. 
minency  of  the  tendons,  which  resemble  cords,  and  raise  the 
skin  that  covers  them.  The  gladiator  aiming  a  blow  at  his 
adversary,  while  guarding  himself  from  the  one  with  which  he 
is  threatened,  is  an  example  of  this  type. 

A  fourth  model  of  physical  vigour  only  exists,  according  to 
Rubens,  in  the  imagination  of  artists:  this  is  Christ — the 
Christ  to  whom  the  painter  lends,  in  the  course  of  his  work*, 
the  thunder  bolts  of  Jupiter  to  chastise  the  world  with  ! 


hi*  avixitow.-  ran*  a  *iikti*o  bv  kviiek*. 


the  formation  of  the  head,  the  cube  over  that  of  the  trunk, 
and  it  is  according  to  the  principles  of  the  pyramid  that  th3 
limb*  of  men  gradually  taper  in  bulk  towards  their  extremities. 
From  the  cube  proceed  strong  and  robust  bodies,  heroes,  and 
athletes.    Tha  ancients  recognised  three  types  of  force. 

The  first  type  is  represented  by  the  Famese  llcrculea,  to 
which  the  sculptor  has  given  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  lion,  the  bull,  and  the  horse  ;  for  the  hair  of  HeTculea 
bears  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  mane  of  the  lion  and  the 
horse,  his  forehead  takes  after  that  of  the  bull  and  the  lion, 
while  the  nape  of  his  neck,  with  the  part  where  it  joins  the 
shoulders,  is  as  fleshy  and  muscular  as  the  neck  of  the  bull. 

The  second  type,  which  la  superior  in  elegance  to  the  first, 
has  more  elevation  in  the  breast,  more  firmness  in  the  muscles 
of  the  stomach,  wider  shoulders,  and  longer  arms.   The  hips 


From  the  sphere  are  derived  the  round  forms  ot  woman : 
the  elevation  of  the  back,  the  shoulder*,  tie  breast,  the 
stomach,  and  all  her  outline*.  In  imitation  of  the  statues  of 
antiquity,  it  is  here  said  that  beauty  ought  to  be  neither  thin 
nor  stout.  Firm  flesh,  both  white  and  of  a  pale  red,  a  mixture 
of  ratet  and  lUiei,  of  milk  and  blood :  a  graceful  face;  a  white, 
slender  neck,  as  flexible  aa  the  swan's;  widish  shoulders;  a 
round  arm;  a  soft,  long  hand  and  fingers;  a  smooth,  full  and 
somewhat  prominent  bosom,  with  firm  breasts,  slightly  sepa- 
rated ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back  strocg,  and  thin  at  the  waist, 
with  the  bust  nearly  triangular ;  the  stomach  firm ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  flat,  but  bending  in  towards  the  middle ; 
depressed  shoulders ;  strong  thighs  ;  a  round  knee ;  a  stout  leg, 
tapering  gracefully  down  to  the  foot,  which  must  be  small  and 
high  in  the  instep— such  ought,  in  the  eyes  of  Rubens,  to  be 
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the  beauty  of  women.  And  yet  ho  has  too  often  given  her 
masculine  forms,  and  has  ever  chosen  his  virgins  among  those 
rubicund,  larpe-limbcd  beauties  that  ore  employed  to  represent 
Liberty  and  Republic!".  To  be  convinced  of  this,  you  have 
only  to  look  at  the  picture  representing  "  The  Entombment," 
where  you  will  at  e  that  the  Msgdale  ne  is  a  strapping  wench 
from  a  Flemish  tavern.  Her  hub-,  which  grow*  low  down  her 
enormous  neck,  touches  the  ground,  after  falling  over  her  eyes 
which  are  streaming  with  tears.  She  is  kneeling  down,  and 
holds  in  her  hand*  the  nails  used  for  the  crucifixion,  while 
Mary,  with  her  mouth  wide  open,  is  bellowing  out  her 
maternal  grief. 

This  Latin  manuseript  was  copied  by  Mr.  Maurice  Johnson, 
of  Spalding  in  Lincolnshire,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
society  of  Antiquarii  s.  It  is  said  that  the  original  is  at  Palis, 
but  we  have  neither  been  able  to  find  this  nor  another  work, 
entitled  "  De  Coloribus,"  and  attributed  to  Ruben*.  Towards 
the  end  of  1772,  Jombert,  a  bookseller  at  Paris,  bought  at  the 
Huquicr  sale,  a  collection  of  copper-plates  engraved  after  the 
drawings  of  Rubens,  and  a  collection  of  Latin  annotations 
which  had  already  been  translated  into  French,  but  very 
badly.  Jombert  had  them  translated  again  ;  but  he  carried 
his  ignorance  so  far  as  to  suppress,  under  the  pretext  of  their 
being  dreams,  two  chapters  by  Rubens,  one  of  which  treated 
of  the  cabala  and  chemistry,  and  the  other  of  the  primitive 
formation  of  man,  first  created  an  hermophrodite,  and  then 
divided  into  two  sexes,  as  is  seen  in  the  "Drama  of  Human 
Life,"  by  Oiorgione,  and  in  the  marriage  of  the  moon  with 
the  sun.  But  Cardan,  Albert  Durer,  Paolo  Lomazjco,  Vincent 
Se-anw.zi,  and  many  others,  had  already  formed  theories  of 
the  same  kind. 

"Those  large  harmonious  proportion*  tihich  Lomazzo 
discovers  in  the  human  body  by  the  numbers  and  tones  of 
music,"  says  Ililaire  Padcr,  his  translator,  "  testify  to  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  our  little  world:  this  is  why  man  is 
called  the  most  perfect  work  of  nature,  tho  image  of  hia 
Creator,  the  king  of  animals,  who  contains  within  himself  the 
four  elements ;  so  that  music  not  only  finds  in  him  the  divi- 
sion of  it*  tones,  and  geometry  its  points,  lines,  and  figures  ; 
but  astrology  finds  its  stars  there,  philosophy  its  matter  and  its 
form,  and  chemistry  the  difference  between  its  vessels  and  its 
furnaces ;  and  do  not  be  astonished  that  I  have  introduced 
chemistry,  for  if  your  nature  is  not  chemical,  you  will  never 
moke  a  good  painter. 

"  Ship?,  bark«,  galleys,  and  the  like,  are  drawn  from  the 
human  body,  like  Noah's  ark.  Those  who  measured  our 
little  world  divided  the  body  into  six  feet,  the  foot  into  six 
degrees,  and  the  degree  into  live  minutes,  which  made  the 
number  of  sixty  degrees,  or  of  three  hundred  minutes,  which 
they  compared  to  as  many  geometrical  cubits,  by  which 
Noah's  ark  was  also  described  by  Moses ;  for,  as  the  human 
bjdy  is  three  hundred  minutes  long,  fifty  wile,  and  thirty 
high,  the  ark  was  three  hundre-d  cubits  long,  fifty  wide, 
and  forty  high."  •  This  book,  a  mere  extract  from  the  large 
manuscript  in  which  Rubens  must  have  placed  a  particular 
article  of  his  will,  and  which  we  (ought  for  in  vain,  is  almost 
entirely  void  of  sense  and  logic. 

Another  b'jok  of  studies  has  been  engraved  in  twenty  shee  ts 
by  P.  Pontius;  and  a  ihird  one,  wrongly  attributed  to  Van- 
dyck,  who  only  furnished  two  heads  for  it,  by  the  Comte  de 
Caylus.f 

In  the  "  Flight  into  F.gypt"  (p.  210),  the  Virgin,  who  is  en- 
veloped in  a  hood,  is  of  such  gigantic  proportions,  that  she  re- 
sembles those  stone  statues  which  have  mural  crowns  upon  their 
head*  to  represent  cities.  But  then  it  w  certainly  the  duty  of 
the  Virgin  to  protect  the  Infant  Jesus  and  St.  Joseph  against 
any  accidents  which  might  happen  to  them  on  the  way.  The 
Holy  Family  is  walking  in  the  moonlight,  which  might  even  be 
taken  for  day,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  light  thrown  into 
this  picture  by  it*  bold  and  brilliant  colouring. 

•  -'Th.'orie  dc  la  Figure  Humuitie,"  etc.,  1773,  in  Uo,  Van*, 
Jombert. 

t  Ba^an,  "  Diet,  de  Ciav.,"  p.  224. 


Marie  de  Me'dicis,  having  been  At  last  reconciled  to  her  son 
at  Argouleme,  and  having  returned  to  Paris,  in  1620,  was 
desirous  of  enriching  her  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  with  the 
works  of  a  great  painter;  and  sent  for  Rubens,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Baron  de  Vicq,  then  ambassador  from  the 
Archduke  Albert  and  the  Infants.  Isabella  to  the  court  of 
France. 

Rubens  lost  no  time  in  presenting  himself  at  the  house  of 
the  baron,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  queen,  who 
honoured  him  with  an  order  for  twenty-  one  pictures,  illustra- 
tive of  the  most  important  events  of  her  life. 

He  immediately  acquainted  himself  with  the  history  of 
Marie  dc  Medici*,  Arranged  all  the  principal  events  in  due 
order,  made  spirited  sketches  of  each  tubject  (which  arc  now 
in  the  Munich  Gallery),  and  gave  them  to  his  pupils  to  work 
from,  under  his  continual  superintendence.  Instead  of  a  real 
history,  however,  the  painter  composed  a  sort  of  allegorical 
p->cm,  each  picture  of  which  forms  a  canto.  The  whole  is  a 
fantastic  and  turbulent  production,  in  which  divinities,  with 
the  elements  and  abstract  ideas,  are  embodied  in  diverse  per- 
sonages, placed  on  earth,  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  in 
Olympus  and  Christian  heaven,  in  the  regions  of  mythology, 
and  the  history  of  France.  The  predominant  passion  of  the 
epoch  was  a  passion  for  allegory.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Rubens  had  imbibed  a  taste  for  it  froir.  his  master,  Otto 
Venius,  who  WTote  on  this  subject  a  book  illustrated  with 
figures,  but  which,  if  we  are  to  b?lievc  Reynolds,  is,  at  most, 
fitted  to  amuse  children.  Rubens  was  prodigal  of  emblems, 
and  peopled  the  earth,  heaven,  and  the  sea  with  personages 
who  are  astonished  at  thus  seeing  themselves  assembled. 
Some  are  entirely  naked,  and  make  a  parade  of  their  vigorous 
frames,  which  appear  animated  with  real  blood,  while  others, 
enveloped  in  flowing  drapery,  presume  on  their  splendour  to 
take  the  most  haughty  air*.  Satin,  velvet,  gold,  and  precious 
stones  abound  beneath  the  light  which  they  reflect,  or  of 
which  they  drink  the  rays.  But  who  could,  from  the  first 
glance,  distinguish,  without  a  guide-book,  the  sense  of  these 
allegories,  which  are  ingenious  and  gross  in  turn  r 

The  woman  playing  the  violoncello  is  harmony  tuning  all 
the  faculties  of  the  princess.  The  three  Kate*,  those  cruel 
sUtcrs,  but  who  are  here  represented  by  three  smiling  females, 
are  spinning  golden  duys  for  the  chilel  beloved  by  the  gods: 
Mercury  is  descending  with  Eloquence  from  the  heavens; 
and  the  fountain  of  Caatalia  is  pouring  forth  the  poetry  of  its 
waters. 

Look,  too,  at  Jupiter  and  Juno,  seated  on  the  clouds.  They 
arc  talking  of  the  marriage  of  the  Florentine  princess  with 
Henri.  (Jentle  conspiracy  !  Love  has  presented  the  prince 
with  the  portrait  of  Marie  de  Mtdieis  ;  Hymen  is  praising  her 
beauty  to  him,  and  France  her  virtues,  while  two  Cupid*  are 
taking  away  his  helmet  and  his  shield,  as  if  to  banish,  for  a 
moment,  all  thoughts  of  war  and  valour  from  his  heart,  now 
possessed  with  love. 

Here,  the  bishop  of  Marseille*  comes  beneath  his  canopy  to 
meet  the  queen.  Dressed  in  a  blue  tunic,  rtudded  with 
golden  lilies,  France  receives  her  sovereign  on  a  bridge  of 
boats.  In  order  to  protect  the  yacht  which  has  brought  her, 
Neptune,  followed  by  his  marine  family,  ha*  accompanied  it 
to  Marseille*  :  three  syrens,  lovely  females,  with  fishes'  tails, 
are  sporting  lasciviously  in  the  sea,  which  dashes  its  foam 
against  their  muscukr  bodies  :  the  lusty  Tritons  ore  sounding 
their  shells,  and  Fame  is  shooting  through  the  fiery  sky  of 
Provence,  in  order  to  spread  abroad  the  new*  of  the  queen's 
safe  arrival. 

There,  is  the  city  of  Lyons,  which,  personified  by  a  female 
seated  on  a  car  drawn  by  two  lions,  bestrode  by  two  Cupids, 
is  coming  to  meet  the  king  and  queen,  who  arc  seated,  under 
the  forms  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  in  Olympus  :  the  king  is 
sitting  on  the  back  of  an  eagle,  and  the  queen  is  in  a  car  with 
two  rcacocks,  the  emblems  of  haughty  power.  The  tail*  of 
the  birds  are  more  dazzling  than  the  rainbow. 

Further  on,  Mercury,  the  god  of  eloquence  and  theft— an 
ingenious  thought  of  antiquity,  and  still  so  applicable  to  the 
present  times— appears,  unblushingly,  in  a  perfect  state  of 
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nudity,  and  in  th«  compiny  of  Ordinal  do  la  Rochefoucauld, 
before  Marie  de  Me"dicis,  to  offer  her  an  olive-branch,  as  a 
sign  of  reconciliation  with  her  son,  Louis  XIII. 

The  picture  representing  "  The  Departure  of  Henri  I V.  fur 
the  War  in  Germany,"  is  less  loaded  with  useless  ornaments. 
The  portraits  contained  in  it  are  admirable.  Uubens  was 
fond  of  surrounding  his  portrait*,  though  perhaps  not  so  much 
as  Vandyck,  with  black  drapery  which  brings  out  the 
features  in  such  prominent  relief,  and  shows  the  brilliant  y  of 
fresh  flesh-colours  to  such  advantage.  H«.re,  the  qurcn  is 
attired  in  a  violet-coloured  dress,  which  produces  a  cbarming 
effect,  full  of  originality. 

In  order  to  astonish  the  spectator,  Rubens  seems  to  have 
exhausted  all  the  resources  of  his  theatrical  style  in  the 
execution  of  the  Luxembourg  gallery.  These  paintings,  w  bich 
are  now  in  the  Louvre,  are  all  prodigies,  with  respect  to  the 
boldness  of  their  style,  at;d  the  brilliancy  of  their  colouring. 
In  producing  them,  art  gave  birth  to  a  fairy-piece  and  revelled 
in  a  debauch  at  the  same  time.  They  were  worked  in  topestry, 
a  few  years  ago,  at  the  Gobelins.  Rubens  is,  above  all,  an 
illustrious  decorator. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  1625,  the  painter 
came  to  Paris,  in  order  to  finish  there  the  two  last  pictures  of 
the  gallery  ;  and  the  queen,  who  was  fond  of  his  society,  had 
a  seat  reserved  for  her  in  his  studio.  Having  one  day 'been 
introduced  by  M.  llautru,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  queen,  into  a  drawing-room  full  of  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
Rubens  said  to  the  former : — 

"  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Gue'mem'c  shines  above  all  by 
her  charming  loveliness  and  elegance." 

"She  is,  indeed,"  replied  M.  de  Bautru,  "a  woman  of 
remarkable  beauty,  a  wonder  of  the  world." 

«•  Is  there  among  my  ladies,"  asked  the  queen,  some  time 
after,  of  the  artist,  "  any  one  superior  in  beauty  to  the  women 
you  have  admired  in  youi  travels  ? " 

"  If  I  were  Paris,"  answered  Rubens,  "  I  should  give  the 
golden  apple  to  the  Duchesse  de  Guemence."  ■ 

'  You  are  an  excellent  judge,"  remarked  her  majesty.* 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Paris  that  Rubens  first  met 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favourite  of  Charles  I  ,  so 
celebrated  for  tho  audacity  of  his  gallantry  towards  queens, 
his  political  follies,  and  his  magnificent  extravagance.  This 
acquaintance  soon  grew  into  the  most  intimate  familiarity  ; 
and  when  Rubens  was  afterwards  visited  at  Antwerp  by  the 
English  minister,  the  painter  consented  to  port  with  the  col- 
lection which  formed  the  glory  of  his  cabinet,  ha  100,000 
Brabantin  florins,  according  to  Michel,  for  100,000  Dutch 
florins,  according  to  Houbraken,  and  for  £  10,000  sterling, 
according  to  Walpole.  Rubens  reserved  to  himself  the  right, 
however,  of  taking  casts  of  the  antiques.  Among  other 
articles  delivered  to  Michel  1c  Blond  for  the  Duke,  were  a 
hundred  pictures,  nineteen  of  which  were  by  Titian,  twenty- 
one  by  Bassan,  thirteen  by  P.  Veronese,  eight  by  Palma, 
seventeen  by  Tintoretto,  three  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  three  by 
Raffaclle,  and  thirteen  by  Rubens. f  Houbraken  and  San- 
drart  think  the  price  given  for  the  collection  very  exorbitant ; 
and  the  former,  therefore,  assures  us  that  Rubens  "  knew  how 
to  procure  money  in  every  way ;"  and  the  other,  "  that  he  had 
the  reputation  of  not  being  very  generous,  and  that  he  was 
accused  by  many  of  keeping  very  tight  hold  of  his  crown- 
pieces."  Without  carrying  avarice  to  the  extent  that  Rem- 
brandt did— because  he  was,  above  all,  desirous  of  appearing 
well-bred  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  full  of  that  vanity 
inherent  in  the  mtrchants  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  in  whom 
the  love  of  the  arts  originated,  perhaps,  in  ostentation  and  tho 
wish  to  display  their  opulence — Rubens  was  troubled  all  his 
life  with  a  thirst  for  gold.  He  had  scarcely  terminated  the 
pictures  for  the  Luxembourg,  when  he  began  to  complain 
bitterly  to  his  friend  Peircsc  of  not  being  paid  :  Io  mi  ttuffu  tli 
gtu-tta  carte.*   Then,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  compromised 

•  "  Michel,  Vie  do  Rubens,"  pp.  123,  121. 
t  Smith,  "  Life  of  Uubens,"  p.  xwi. 

♦  "  Lcttrc  a  Peiresc,"  102-i. 


by  his  opinions  in  the  esteem  of  Richelieu,  and  to  have  lost, 
in  consequence,  a  splendid  order,  he  never  leaves  off  praising 
the  generosity  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  ironically 
compares  to  it  the  paltry  gratitude  of  sovereigns.  An  al- 
chemist, who  whs  in  search  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  having 
offered  to  divide  the  fruit  of  his  operations  with  Rubens,  if  ho 
would  advance  the  funds  necessary  to  prepare  the  furnace*, 
the  painter  replied:  "You  have  come  too  late;  for  I  have 
already  found  the  philosopher's  stone  on  my  pullet.  An-t 
these,"  added  he,  pointing  to  his  pencils,  "have  long  sine.- 
obtained  the  magic  power  of  turning  all  they  touch  into  gold." 
His  mercantile  activity  did  not  allow  him  time  for  thinking, 
but  made  him  work,  as  it  were,  by  the  yard  and  day,  like  u 
common  house-decorator,  and  cnuscd  his  inexhaustible  pencil* 
to  throw  their  flowing  colours  over  his  canvas,  like  streams  in 
a  plain. 

Following  the  example  of  Rsffaelle,  Rubens  surrounded 
himself  with  a  crowd  of  young  painters,  most  of  whom  after- 
wards became,  in  their  turn,  great  masters  :  Vandyck, 
Jordaens,  Gaspar  de  Crayer,  Van  Egmont,  Dicpenbeek,  Cor- 
nelius Schut,  Erasmus  Quellinus,  Mompert,  Wildens,  Lucas 
van  Udcn,  and  Francis  Sncyders,  formed  a  constellation  that 
gravitated  round  his  genius.  While  some  worked  at  his 
liiatorical  pieces  and  tableaux  dc  genrt,  others  were  occupied 
on  landscapes  and  animals.  Faithful  to  the  processes  em- 
ployed by  the  mister,  the  pencil  of  the  pupil  has  sometimes 
deceived  the  most  practised  eye. 

The  immense  pictures  sketched  by  Rubens  at  Paris  for  the 
gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  painted  in  his  studio  at 
Antwerp,  in  two  years,  according  to  Michel, J  in  three,  accord, 
ing  to  Walpole, j|  were  first  of  all  executed,  collectively,  by 
Ids  pupils,  and  then  finished  off  by  the  bold  and  brilliant 
touches  of  the  master. 

In  order  to  extend  his  fame  by  raear.s  of  engravings,  he 
guided  the  burin  of  Bolswert,  Paul  Dupont,  and  Lucas 
Vosternvut,  his  most  faithful  interpreters;  and  he  himself 
executed  some  etchings  full  of  character,  lie  was  so  much 
the  fashion,  that  recourse  was  often  had  to  his  fine  touch  for 
the  titles  of  books,  vignettes,  tail- pieces,  and  figures  in  missal*. 
At  the  market  held  on  Friday  at  Antwerp,  says  Cainpo  Weyer- 
mann,  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on,  though  for  the  most 
part  fraudulent,  in  various  kinds  of  works,  which  greedy 
dealers  sent  to  every  country  uuder  the  name  of  Uubens. 

In  the  course  of  the  mouth  of  July,  1G20,  he  hael  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  Isabella  Brandt,  who  left  him  two 
sons,  Albert  and  Nicholas,  She  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
his  mother  in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Michael,  the  altar  of 
which  Rubens  decorated  with  a  painting  which  had  been 
executed  for  the  church  of  Same  Croce  iu  Rome,  but  which, 
when  terminated,  was  too  large  for  the  place  it  was  originally 
intended  for.  His  grief  at  his  severe  domestic  affliction  w.ts 
very  great,  and  he  says  to  his  friend  Vulave*:H  "Yes,  1 
have  lost  an  excellent  partner  ;  one  might— what  do  I  say  •— 
one  ought  to  cherish  her  memory  from  principle,  for  she  had 
none  of  the  faults  of  her  sex,  etc."  But  Houbraken  mali- 
ciously observes,  that  she  had,  on  the  contrary,  one  very 
serious  fault — that  of  loving  her  husband  and  his  pupil, 
Vandyck,  at  the  same  time.  The  painter,  it  is  said,  after- 
wards revenged  himself  on  Isabella  for  her  infidelity,  in  some 
of  his  pictures,  and  particularly  in  the  one  representing  the 
"  Last  Judgment,"  in  which  a  devil  is  seen  holding  her  in  his 
claws  and  dragging  her  into  the  flames. 

Holland  had,  however,  resumed  hostilities.  The  Mar  of 
Germany  afforded  her  unheard-of  assistance.  Richelieu  did 
all  he  could  to  isolate  Spain,  while  Philip  IV.  never  ceased 
attempting  to  effect  on  alliance  with  England.  Entrusted  with 
the  negotiations  for  this  purpose,  Rubens  saw  perfectly  well  that 
Spain  absolutely  required  an  auxiliary  force  in  order  to  proU  et 
her  against  the  audacious  and  persevering  genius  of  Richelii  u. 
This  was  his  reason  for  undertaking  a  journey  to  the  frontier 

j  Michel,  "  Hist,  do  la  Vie-  et  Ouv.  dc  Rubens,"  p.  122. 

||  Walpole, "  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,"  vol.  ii  ,  p.  1 72. 

*  "  Lettre  a  ValavK  July  10*5." 
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of  Holland,  in  order  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Sir  B. 
Gcrbier,  the  English  resident  at  the  Hague.  This  journey 
had  all  the  appearance  of  an  articlic  tour. 

"After  the  death  of  his  wife,"  says  Sandrart,  "Rubena 
wished  to  dispel  hi*  grief  by  travelling.  He  set  out,  in  con- 
sequence, for  Holland,  with  the  intention  of  seeing  the  artists 
of  that  country.    He  visited  Honthorst— of  whom  he  bought 


a  picture  representing  Diogenes,  with  a  lantern  in  hia  hand  at 
mid  day,  looking  for  an  honeat  man— Abraham  Bloemaert, 
and  Cornelius  Poelemburg.*    Honthorat  being  kept  at  home 

•  Poekmbftfg  h««  commemorated  this  event,  by  painting  the 
portrait*  of  himtclf  aud  Ruben*  in  conversation  :  they  are  repre- 
sented utitnding  together  in  the  fore-ground  of  a  landscape.  '1'he 


by  indisposition,  Rubens  testified  hia  desire  to  have  me  for  hi* 
companion.  Having  set  out  after  a  banquet  given  in  honour  of 
lam,  we  viaited,  for  a  fortnight,  all  the  curiosities  of  Holland. 
I  could  enter  into  long  details  about  this  journey,  and  the 
agreeable  conversation  of  Rubens :  let  it  suffice  for  me  to  say, 
that  if  he  excelled  in  his  art,  he  also  possessed  every  kind  of 
merit ;  anil  he  was,  in  consequence,  universally  respected. 


He  talked  enthusiastically  to  me  of  the  nocturnal  scene*  of 
Honthorst,  and  of  the  elegahec  of  the  worka  of  Poelemburg, 
which  are  enriched  with  graceful  landscape*." 

latter  ii  seen  in  a  profile  view  without  his  hat,  habited  in  a  ic&rlet 
mantle  ;  the  wife  of  the  former  i»  seated  on  a  bank  before  them. — 
Smith,  Lift  of  Rulttm. 
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The  correspondence  of  Ruben*  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking, 
ham  was  occasionally  of  a  political  nature,  and  was  regularly 
communicated  to  the  King  of  Spain.  A  secret  disposition 
existed  in  both  countries  to  terminate  all  differences,  and  it 
was  therefore  arranged,  by  the  advice  of  the  Marquis  Spinola, 
prime  minister  to  the  Archduchess  Isabella,  that  Kubens 
should  go  to  Madrid,  to  lay  before  the  king  all  matters  relative 
to  his  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  to 
receive  instructions  for  a  proposed  mission  to  the  court  of 
England, 

Philip  IV.  sent  for  Rubens  in  consequence,  and  the  ambas- 
sador set  out  in  the  month  of  August,  1628.  In  his  letters 
dated  at  this  epoch,  Rubens  speaks  of  the  immorality  of  the 
court,  the  insolence  of  the  nobility,  snd  the  decay  of  Spanish 
monarchy.  Among  the  number  of  his  works  which  he  left  in 
Spain  are,  "  The  Rape  of  the  Sabincs,"  "  The  Reconciliation 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Sabines,"  "  The  Triumph  of  the 
Church"  (this  subject  had  been  already  painted  by  Titian, 
for  Philip  II.,  whose  sombre  melancholy  was  sometimes 


to  see  him  wcrk  ;  that  he  has  already  painted  the  portraits  of 
all  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  that,  too,  with  the 
greatest  ease  in  the  world,  in  their  presence." 

"  I  beg  of  you,"  hi-  also  writes  to  one  of  his  friends,  the 
mayor  of  Antwerp,  "  to  take  my  little  Albert,  that  alter  ego, 
not  into  your  office,  but  into  your  museum.  I  love  the  child, 
and  it  is  to  you,  the  pontiff'  of  the  muses,  thst  I  commend 
him,  so  that,  together  with  my  father-in-law  and  my  brother 
Brandt,  you  may  take  care  of  him,  either  during  my  lifetime 
or  after  my  death." 

John,  Duke  of  Braganza,  afterwards  King  of  Portugal, 
having  sent  Rubens  an  invitation  to  come  and  sec  him,  the 
painter  paid  him  a  visit  at  his  hunting-seat  at  Villaviriosa. 
Several  Spanish  and  Flemish  gentlemen  accompanied  the 
artist.  But  the  prince,  on  being  informed  of  the  approaching 
arrival  of  so  many  visitors,  sent  a  horseman  forward  to  tell 
Rubens  that  his  highness  could  not  receive  him,  as  important 
business  had  called  him  suddenly  to  Lisbon.  At  the  same 
time,  Rubens  was  begged  to  accept  the  sum  of  tifty  pistoles. 


nil-  • 
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enlivened  by  the  painter's  smiling  images),  "  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  "  Diana  and  Actaon,"  and  "  The  Rape  of  Europa," 
which  are  copies  by  Rubens  after  Titian,  and  are,  according 
to  Raffselle  Mengs,  works  full  of  judgment  and  finttt*.  The 
originals  were  intended  for  Charles  I.,  when  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
but  he  never  possessed  them,  since,  instead  of  marrying  the 
Infanta,  as  Spain  had  once  hoped  he  would,  he  became  the 
husband  of  Henrietta  of  France.  At  the  request  of  the  Duke 
of  Olivarez,  Rubens  decorated  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of 
Carmelite  nuns,  painted  "  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew," 
five  portraits  of  Philip  IV.  and  Elizabeth  of  Bourbon,  with 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Olivarez  himself,  and  the  grandees  of 
the  court.  In  a  letter,  dated  from  Madrid,*  the  painter  apolo- 
gise* to  his  friend  Peiresc  "  for  not  having  been  to  see  him 
in  Provence  before  going  to  Spain,  tells  him  that  ho  has  just 
commenced  the  portrait  of  the  king  on  horseback,  at  which 
his  majesty  is  so  remarkably  pleased,  that  he  comes  every  day 

•  Lettre  a  l'tiresc. 

Vot.  I. 


Smiling  at  the  avarice  of  the  monarch,  Rubens  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  sudden  departure  ef  his  noble  amphitryon,  but 
refused  the  fifty  pistoles,  adding  that  he  had  taken  care  to 
bring  a  thousand  with  him,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  visit. 
Being  overtaken  by  night,  Rubens  and  his  companions  were 
obliged  to  seek  for  hospitality  in  a  convent.  The  next  day,  as 
the  painter  was  looking  round  the  church  during  mass,  he 
was  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  picture  which  seemed  to  him  to 
hare  been  executed  by  his  own  hand.  He  remained  lost  in 
conjectures  as  to  what  school  the  mysterious  chef-d" eeutrr 
could  belong,  and  to  what  hand  it  owed  its  origin.  Several 
monks,  on  being  interrogated  one  after  the  other,  seemed,  by 
their  systematic  silence,  to  take  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  impa- 
tience of  the  stranger,  who  stood  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  the 
silent  canvas.  At  last,  sfter  repeated  entreaties,  the  prior 
said  :  "  We  cannot  acquaint  you  with  the  name  of  him  who 
executed  this  picture."  "  I  beg  of  you,"  answered  the  artist, 
"  to  tell  mo ;  it  is  Rubens,  the  painter,  who  entreats  you." 
At  this  celebrated  name,  the  monk  turned  pale,  and  added  : 
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"  He  who  painted  this  picture  i»  dead  to  the  wutld :  he  is  a 
monk." 

"A  monk!"  exclaimed  Rubens;  "light  under  a  bushel ! " 
and  he  added :  "  Father,  tell  me  hie  name,  with  that  of  the 
convent  in  which  he  is.  He  must  leave;  for  heaven  hits 
endowed  him  with  genius  to  make  it  blase  like  a  torch  in  the 

nt  man  " 

eyes  oi  men. 

Vanquished  by  the  struggle  within  him,  the  monk,  faithful 
tn  Christian  humility,  staggered  and  fell  down  in  a  swoon  on 
the  pavement  of  the  chapel ;  and,  a  short  time  after,  he  had. 
ceased  to  breathe. 

The  name  of  this  monk  was  Xavier  CoHantcs,  the  painter  of 
the  picture.  •  » 

Rubens  left  Spain  with  the  title  of  Secretary  to  the  Privy 
Council,— a  post  which  afterwards  descended  to  his  son 
Albert, t— and  fresh  instructions  respecting  the  projected  alli- 
ance with  England.  Philip  IV.  had,  however,  only  been  able 
to  give  Rubens  titles  and  orders.  Money  was  so  scarce  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  that  in  order  to  pay  the  artist  for  the  pic 
tures  he  had  executed,  the  king  was  obliged  to  give  him  a 
draft  on  the  Infanta,  or  rather  on  "  those  good  Belgian  pro- 
vinces which  enjoyed  the  well-known  reputation  of  never 
allowing  the  bills  of  their  sovereigns  to  be  dishonoured."  J 

Rubens  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  21st  of  May,  and,  a  few  days 
after,  reached  Brussels,  whence  he  immediately  set  out  for 
London.  But  his  friend  and  protector,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, had  been  assassinated  by  Felton.  Charles  I  ,  however, 
took  o  liking  to  the  painter ;  and  it  was  eventually  arranged 
between  the  monarch  and  Rubens  that  England  and  Spain 
should  mutually  send  each  other  a  plenipotentiary,  while 
waiting  till  peace  was  officially  concluded ;  and  while  the 
Chancellor,  Lord  Franeis  Cottington,  arrived  at  Madrid.  Hon 
Carlos  Colonna  arived  in  London. 

"  My  Lord  Carlisle  hath  twice  in  one  week  most  magnifi- 
cently fcastod  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  Mons.  Rubens 
also,  the  agent  who  prepared  the  way  for  his  coming."^  As 
iwion  as  he  had  accomplished  his  mission,  the  artist  went  back 
to  Antwerp,  and  only  returned  to  I-ondon  to  be  present  at  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  in  the  month  of  December,  1633.  In 
order  to  give  the  painter  a  public  mark  of  his  esteem,  Charles 
knighted  him,  and  made  him  a  present  of  a  magnificent  sword 
and  a  diamond  collar. 

The  presence  of  Rubens  at  the  court  of  Charles  I.  gave  a 
notable  impulse  to  the  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  England.  It 
was  then  that  those  private  collections,  which  are  at  present  so 
famous,  commenced.  Tinder  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  price 
of  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art  was  trebled  in  Europe.  It 
was  by  the  advice  of  Rubens  that  the  King  of  England  pur- 
chased the  line  cartoons  which  were  being  *old  in  Holland, 
and  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  which  did  not  cost 
less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  pictures  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall  are  charac- 
terised by  that  false  allegorical  taste  with  which  the  artist  has 
already  been  reproached.  In  "The  Apotheosis  of  James  I." 
the  Virtues  are  represented  by  members  of  Parliament,  and 
Prudence,  under  the  form  of  Apollo,  holds  in  her  hand  a  horn 
of  plenty.  Rubens  received  three  thousand  pounds  for  his 
paintings  at  Whitehall,  and  they  were  repaired  in  1780  by 
Cipriani.  J 

One  of  the  most  eminent  personages  of  England,  on  seeing 
Rubens  at  his  easel  one  day,  said ; 

"  The  ambassador  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  I  sec,  amuses 
himself  by  painting  sometimes." 

"  I  amuse  myself  by  playing  the  ambassador  sometimes," 
replied  Rubens,  in  order  to  raise  the  dignity  of  art  above 
diplomatic  pride. 

•  Van  HaMDlt. 

t  The  same  who  afterwards  wrote  a  book  en  the  Costume*  of 
Antiquity.    "  Do  re  Vestiaria." 

J  Erailo  Gachet,  Introduction  aux  I/Cttrea  tie  Rubens.  Brux- 
elles,  1840,  in  8vo. 

{  Walpole,  Anecdote!  of  Painting. 
U  Dallaway. 


Fresh  fermentations  existed  in  the  heart  of  the  Walloon 
provinces ;  the  cause  of  Holland  carried  the  Flemish  provinces 
with  it ;  Richelieu,  triumphant,  boldly  plotted  intrigues,  and 
showered  his  gold  plentifully  about.  Furnished  with  a  pass- 
port from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Rubens  set  out  to  again 
negotiate  with  Holland,  in  the  name  of  Spain,  when  the 
deputies  from  the  States  protested  against  the  extraordinary 
power  vested  in  the  artist  The  Duke  d'Arsehot  hastened  to 
overtake  hint,  and  insisted  on  his  giving  up  his  diplomatic 
papers.  On  this  occasion,  Uuhens  acted  with  such  humility 
and  weakness  as  to  render  his  conduct  quite  unworthy  of  a 
man,  and  especially  of  a  man  of  genius ;  this  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  Duke  d'Arsehot  from  sending  him  a  letter 
sfull  of  aristocratic  arrogance,  but  entirely  void  of  dignity. 
"  I  might  well  have  omitted,"  wTote  the  duke,  "  doing  you 
the  honour  to  reply  to  you,  for  having  so  far  forgotten  your 
duty  as  not  to  come  to  me  in  person,  instead  of  playing  the 
confidant  by  writing  me  this  letter,  which  is  proper  between 
equals,  since  I  was  at  the  tavern  from  eleven  o'clock  till  half- 
past  twelve,  and  returned  there  in  the  evening  at  half-past  five, 
and  since  you  have  had  leisure  enough  to  speak  to  me ;  all  that  I 
have  to  say  to  you  is,  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  for  you  to  learn 
how  henceforth  people  of  your  sort  ought  to  write  to  those  of 
mine,  etc.  "• 

Isabella  was  weak  enough  to  recall  her  ambassador,  who, 
retiring  from  public  life,  again  found  in  the  arts  those  joys 
which  politics  had  for  a  moment  deprived  him  qf.  The  death 
of  the  Infunta,  at  last,  released  him  for  ever  from  the  ener- 
vating atmosphere  of  the  court;  and  on  the  6th  of  December, 
\>>'.M,  he  married,  at  Antwerp,  Helena  Forment,  a  beautiful 
young  !»irl  of  sixteen,  who,  by  giving  him  five  children, 
crowned  his  old  age,  that  poetic  ruin,  with  fruit  anif  flowers. 
But,  according  to  Campo  Weyermann,  Rubens  soon  discovered 
"  that  the  court,  a  beautiful  young  wife,  and  that  ugly  visitor, 
the  gout,  arc  three  blessings  which  an  old  man  could  well 
dispense  with." 

After  the  dreadful  battle  of  Nordlingcn,  the  Cardinal-Infant 
Ferdinand,  brother  to  Philip  IV.,  came  to  take  possession  of 
tho  government  of  the  Netherlands.  The  city  of  Antwerp 
received  him,  with  great  pomp,  within  its  walls,  in  the  month 
of  May,  16.1.5.  Rabens,  who  directed  the  pageant,  himself 
made  the  slightly-coloured  sketches  which  ornamented  the 
eleven  triumphal  arches  through  which  the  prince  passed. 

In  1G36,  the  genius  of  the  painter  shone  with  one  of  its  last 
Hashes,  by  producing  "  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter"  for  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne. 

"  Your  glory  and  fame,  sir,"  said  Rubens,  in  a  letter  to  his 
countryman,  the  sculptor  Duquesnoy,  who  had  just  finished 
the  statue  of  St.  Andrew  for  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  "  reflect  on 
our  entire  nation.  If  my  age,  and  that  dreadful  gout  which  is 
consuming  me,  did  not  detain  me  here,  I  would  set  out  directly 
to  go  and  admire  with  my  own  eyes  things  so  worthy  of  praise. 
But  since  I  cannot  be  allowed  this  ple-isure,  I  at  least  hope  to 
have  that  of  soon  seeing  you  among  us  here  again,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  but  that  our  cherished  country  will  some  day  be 
proud  of  the  works  with  which  you  have  enriched  it.  Heaven 
grant  that  this  may  happen  before  death,  which  will  shortly 
close  my  eyes  for  ever,  deprives  me  of  the  inexpressible  joy  of 
contemplating  the  wonders  executed  by  that  skilful  hand, 
which  I  now  kiss  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart."f  This 
lottcr  had  scarcely  reached  its  destination,  when  Rubens  suc- 
cumbed to  an  attack  of  gout,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1G10,  aged 
sixty-two  years,  eleven  months. 

*  "  J'cusse  bien  pcu  obmettrc  de  vous  faire  1'honneur  de  rous 
r**pondre  pour  nvoir  i»i  notablemcnt  manque!  a  vostrc  devoir  de 
venir  mo  trouver  en  personnc  son*  faire  le  confident  a  m'escrire  ee 
billet  qui  est  bon  pour  penonnos  (gales,  puisque  j'ay  est*  depuia 
unie  heurc*  jusqu'a  douse  heuret  ct  demie  a  la  tavern*,  et  y  tut* 
retnurne  lc  soir  a  cinq  heures  et  domic,  et  vous  avem  cu  asses  de 
loisir  pour  me  purler.  .  .  .  Tout  ce  quo  je  puis  vou»  dire,  c'e»t 
que  je  *cruy  bien  ayse  que  vou*  apprcuie*  durtnavant  conuoe 
doivent  escrirc  a  des  gtn»  de  ma  sortc  ceux  de  la  vostrc,  etc." 

t  Smith,  Life  of  Ruben*,  p.  xli. 
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The  magistrates,  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  citisens,  and  the 
people  of  Antwerp,  all  followed  the  coffin  contain  ins  the  re- 
mains of  the  painter  to  the  collegiate  church  of  8t.  James, 
where  it  was  placed  in  the  vault  belonging  to  the  Forment 
family.  Three  days  after,  a  funeral  service  was  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  deceased,  with  such  pomp  as  would  flatter  the 
pride  of  kings,  and  which  reminded  those  present  of  the  style 
of  the  artist's  paintings. 

His  cabinet  was  found  filled  with  things  of  considerable 
value,  consisting  of  jewels,  object*  of  art,  and  curiosities  of 
every  description :  it  also  contained  six  gold  chains,  and  several 
rings,  with  which  he  had  been  presented  by  various  sovereigns, 
and  his  diamond  hat-loop,  which  he  received  from  Charles  I., 
and  which  was  worth  10,000  crowns.  Ivory  sculptures, 
rock  crystals,  antique  and  modern  medals,  agates,  onyxes, 
cornelian  stones,  and  more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pictures,  of  which  the  hand  of  Rubens  himself  had  executed 
ninety -three,  while  the  others  were  the  productions  of  Italian, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch  painters,  were  assembled  in  the  artist's 
brilliant  cabinet,  and  were  afterwards  sold  for  more  than  forty 
thousand  pounds.* 

llubens  had  reigned  triumphant  in  all  the  branches  of  his  art 
— in  historical  and  allegorical  pieces,  in  ta'iUaux  de  'jeurt ,  in 
landscapes,  in  portraits,  in  animals,  in  fruit  and  flower*. 
Resembling  that  horn  of  plenty  which  the  painter  seems  to 
have  taken  such  pleasure  in  introducing  every  where  in  his 
works  as  an  emblem  of  his  own  genius,  his  fecundity  was 
inexhaustible. 

Like  most  master  colourisU,  he  made  the  sketches  with  the 
brush  ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  negligence  and  looseness 
with  which  he  is  reproached  in  his  outline.  More  brilliant 
with  respect  to  light  and  freshness  than  the  Venetians — 
those  much  admired  masters— he  wan  below  them  in  harmony, 
mind,  elegance,  und  majesty.  Formed  out  of  the  extremes  of 
two  delicate  and  two  glaring  colours,  his  colouring,  badly 
blended,  is  sometimes  crude,  and,  like  baskets  of  Mowers,  his 
paintings  give  you  the  headache  at  last.  It  is  in  his  grounds 
that  Kubens  has  made  the  nearest  approach  to  harmony  ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  formed  them  by  uniting  all  the  colours  of  his 
pallet. 

Though  his  portraits  possess  more  relief  and  life  than 
thoac  of  Titian  or  Vandyck,  they  have  neither  the  calm  gran- 
deux  of  the  former's,  nor  all  the  delicacy  of  the  latter' s ;  but 
the  one  called  the  "  Chapeau  do  Paille,"  with  which  he  would 
never  part,  is  a  perfect  wonder. 

In  his  landscapes  he  sometimes  vies  with  nature  in  the  trans- 
parency and  the  floating  vapours  of  the  air.  This  is  generally 
obe«rvable  in  views  taken  near  his  lovely  chateau  at  Steen.  be- 
tween M alines  and  Vilvorde,  and  animated  by  dramatic  inci- 
dents, sun-beams,  storms,  or  rainbows. 

Less  learned  in  antiquity  than  I'oussin,  who,  by  his  nature, 
belonged  more  to  antique  times  than  to  his  own  age,  and 
who  preferred  statues  to  his  best  friends,  Rubens  only  ex- 
eels  in  the  coarser  types  of  mythology,  such  as  fawns,  satyrs, 
and  followers  of  Sileuus. 

Silenus  is  stupitied  by  drink  and  his  triumph,  Full  of  wine 
to  the  throat,  his  way  is  impeded  by  heavy  festoons.  Where 
will  that  suspended  foot  stumble  ?  Will  Silenus  burst  when 
he.  falls  ?  Ah  !  save  that  pitcher  which  Bacchus  has  filled  ! 
Calm  yourself ;  the  vigilant  god  will  guide  his  old  friend  with 
an  invisible  hand,  and,  if  he  were  to  fall  by  accident,  fear 
nothing,  for  wine,  like  the  oil  used  by  the  athletes  of  antiquity, 
renders  the  limbs  pliant. 

Rubens  liked  none  but  the  larger  animals— the  horse,  the  bull , 
the  tiger,  and  the  lion— in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  play- 
ing with  the  study  of  their  powerful  muscles. 

Physical  life  overflows  in  the  works  of  Rubens,  and  undu- 
lates like  the  air  of  the  sky  or  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  and  yet  the 
soul  of  those  who  contemplate  his  paintings  is  seised  at  lost 
with  a  sort  of  weariness.  The  painter  was  accustomed  to  re- 
present all  ages  and  all  conditions  at  the  same  time  ;  and  it  is 
always  the  same  types  that  meet  our  gaxe.    "  Rubens  had  the 

•  Michel. 


fault  of  being  rather  too  Flemish,"  says  M.  de  Reiffem- 
berg. 

By  his  display  of  materiality,  his  profusion  of  pageantry,  his 
glare  of  oolours,  but,  above  all,  the  absence  of  thought,  Rubens 
is  apt  to  fatigue  the  mind ;  but  he  has  given  soft  rolls  of  beauti- 
fully fresh- coloured  flesh  to  burning  and  lascivious  natures, 
that  exhaust  themselves  without  loving  or  being  loved,  for 
the  women  of  Rubens  have  no  soul.  Among  all  his  cold  and 
heartless  beauties,  those  theatrical  8yrena  who  are  at  the  same 
time  the  intoxication  and  the  punishment  of  the  sensual  man, 
is  there  even  one  whose  features  are  sufficiently  sublime  to  re-  • 
mind  you  of  those  heroines  who  save  nations,  of  those  worthy 
mothers  who  givo  their  country  men  of  thought  and  martyrs, 
or  of  those  angelic  creatures  who,  in  their  gentleness  and 
power,  lean  in  turn  over  the  cradle  of  the  infant,  the  bed  of  the 
old  man.  and  the  pallet  of  the  poor,  and  whose  heart*  and 
goodness  are  blessed  by  all  ? 

Of  all  ancient  or  modern  painters  mentioned  in  history, 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  is  the  most  fertile.  The  etchings  executed 
by  hi*  own  hand  are,  "St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata;" 
"Mary  Magdalene  Penitent;"  "A  Woman  holding  a  lighted 
candle,  with  a  Boy  lighting  another  by  it"  (Paul  Dupont  or 
Vorstcrman  has  lent  his  graver  to  finish  this  etching,  which  is 
now  very  rare) ;  and  "  The  Portrait  of  an  Old  Man,"  with  a 
beard  and  a  furred  cap. 

Rubens  has  likewise  left  an  innumerable  quantity  of  cartoons, 
and  of  finished  and  unfinished  drawings,  with  a  really  fabulous 
number  of  paintings. 

Fifty  engravers  have  been  employed  in  reproducing  his 
works.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  artists  are  Lucas 
Vorsterman,  C.  Gallc,  Bolswert,  SuyderhorT,  C.  Vischer, 
Pene,  Hollar,  L.  Van  ITden,  and  J.  Meysscnc. 

The  Bibliothcque  Xationalc,  at  Paris,  possesses,  in  the 
Cabinet  de*  Estampea,  five  folio  volumes,  containing  a  part  of 
the  engraved  works  of  Rubens. 

M.  Van  Haseelt,  in  the  catalogue  he  drew  up  in  1840,  after 
Smith's  "Catalogue  Rai*unne,"  and  which  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  Rubens," 
attributes  1,461  compositions  to  him. 

All  the  public  galleries  of  Europe,  all  the  large  cabinets  of 
private  persons,  and  half  the  churches  of  Belgium,  contain 
paintings  by  this  celebrated  artist. 

The  Louvre  possesses  forty-three,  of  which  twenty  are  com- 
posed of  large  allegorical  subjects  forming  the  Medici*  gallery, 
and  which  formerly  ornamented  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
The  following  are  the  subjects  of  them  :— 

"  The  Destiny  of  Marie  de  Me  licis ;"  "  Her  Birth  ;"  •'■  Her 
Education ;"  *"  Henri  IV.  receiving  the  Portrait  of  Marie  de 
Medici*;"  ••' Ilis  Marriage  with  her  j"  *"The  Debarkation 
of  Marie  de  Medicis  at  Marseilles  ;"  "The  Marriage  of  Henri 
IV.  celebrated  at  Lyons;"  •"The  Birth  of  Louis  XIII.;" 
"  Henri  IV.  confiding  the  Government  to  the  Queen  ;"  "  The 
Coronation  oCJff ie  de  Medicis ;"  '"The  Apotheosis  of  Henri 
IV. ;"  "The  Wvcrnmcnt  of  the  Queen  ;"  "The  Journey  of 
Marie  de  Me  dicis  to  the  Port  of  Ce  ;"  "  The  Exchange  of  the 
Princesses ;"  '"The  Happiness  of  the  Regency,"  "The 
Majority  of  Loui*  XIII.  ;"  "The  Flight  of  the  Queen  to  the 
Chateau  de  Bloia;"  "Her  Reconciliation  with  her  Son;" 
"Peace  concluded;"  •"The  Interview  of  Marie  de  Medicis 
with  her  Son  ;"  and  "  The  Triumph  of  Truth. "  • 

These  twenty-three  paintings,  with  the  portraits  of  Francis, 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  Jeanne  d'Autriche,  and  Marie  de  Medicis, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  represented  in  the  character  of  Bellona, 
were  valued  together,  under  the  Restoration,  at  £440,000. 

In  the  same  gallery  with  these  paintings  is  the  fine  portrait 
of  Richardot,  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Netherlands, 
long  attributed  to  Vandyck,  valued,  under  the  Empire,  at 
£1,080,  and  under  the  Restoration  at  £1,600;  with  the  por- 
trait of  Baron  de  Vicq,  which,  as  it  was  historically  valuable 
to  France,  was  purchased  for  the  Louvtc,  at  the  King  of 
Holland  s  sale,  for,  7,02o  florins,  about  £000.    It  has  been 

•  Thuse  which  conuui»eurs  consider  the  best  arc  preceded  by  an 
aitcrisk. 
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already  seen  th»t  it  was  the  Baron  de  Vicq  who  procured 
Rubens  the  order  for  the  Medici*  gallery.  The  name  gallery, 
moreover,  contains  "  Lot  and  hia  Daughters,"  a  little  painting, 
in  which  freshness  is  allied  to  grace,  and  which  was  valued 
at  £l,GO0  under  the  Empire,  and  at  £2,440  under  the  Restora- 
tion ;  "  The  Triumph  of  Religion,"  a  work  which,  remarkable 
for  grandeur  of  composition,  was  intended,  it  is  said,  to  be 
reproduced  in  tapestry,  and  which  was  valued  at  £  1,600  under 
the  Empire,  and  at  £3,200  under  the  Restoration ;  "  Tomyris, 
Queen  of  the  Scythians,"  one  of  the  best  works  of  Rubens, 
and  valued  by  the  connoisseurs  of  the  Empire  at  £2,880,  and  by 
those  of  the  Restoration  at  £3,200 ;  "  The  Village  Fete,"  a 
work  full  of  vigour,  boldness,  and  tumult,  valued  at  £3,200 
by  the  Empire,  and  at  £4,000  by  the  Restoration ;  and  the 
transparent  landscape  of  "The  Rainbow,"  valued  under  the 
Empire  at  £1,400,  and  at  £1,600  under  the  Restoration. 


The  Musce  de  Grenoble  possesses  one  ;  namely,  "  St.  Gre- 
gory, the  Pope,"  surrounded  by  male  and  female  saints. 

The  Musee  de  Lyon  contains  two,  the  first  of  which  represent* 
•'St.  Francis,  Su  Dominic,  and  several  other  saints,  protecting 
the  world  from  the  wrath  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  the  other  is  "  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi." 

The  Musce  de  Nantes  contains  an  allegory,  representing 
"  Civil  War  and  Fanaticism "  (much  esteemed) ;  "The  Head 
of  Hercules,"  on  wood,  and  highly  coloured  ;  "  A  Portrait  of 
Isabella  Brandt,"  the  artist's  first  wife;  different  "  Studies  of 
Figures,"  painted  on  wood;  "  The  Holy  Family  with  Angels," 
a  small  easel-piece  ;  and  "  The  Flight  into  Egypt,"  another 
little  piece,  signed  with  the  initials  P.  P.  R.  The  landscape 
of  this  has  been  executed  by  another  hand. 

In  the  Musce  Bibliothcque  du  Havre  there  are  three 
paintings  by  Ruben*,  the  first  of  which  represents  "  Autumn, 
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The  cities  of  the  departments  also  contain  some  remarkable 
works  by  the  great  master. 

The  Musr-c  de  Marseille  possesses  "  The  Prince  of  Orange 
and  his  Family,"  "A  Boar  Hunt,"  "The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,"  "The  Flagellation,"  and  "The  Resurrection." 

The  Musce  de  Toulouse  possesses  "  Christ  between  the  Two 
Thieves."  This  is  a  large  picture,  and  one  of  the  finest  of 
Rubens,  by  its  boldness  and  vigour. 

The  Musee  de  Bordeaux  contains  three;  vix.,  "The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  George,"  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  and  "  Christ 
on  the  Cross." 

In  the  Musce  de  Montpellier  are,  "Christ  on  the  Cross,"  a 
"  Landscape,"  containing  ruins  of  antique  buildings,  nymphs, 
shepherds,  and  cattle  ;  "  A  Scene  from  a  Religious  Wsr,"  and 
a  portrait  of  Francis  Franck,  a  painter  at  Antwerp. 


and  a  group  of  Children  carrying  Fruit;"  the  second,  "  The 
Infant  Jesus  on  the  knee  of  the  Virgin  ;"  and  the  third,  "  The 
Triumph  of  Religion,"  executed  in  the  well-known  grand 
style  of  Rubens. 

The  Musee  de  Caen  contains  two ;  namely,  '  Melchisedeok 
supplying  Abraham  with  Bread  and  Wine,"  a  large,  wcU- 
arranged  composition  ;  and  "  A  Portrait  of  James  I." 

The  Musee  de  Lille  possesses  "The  Descent  from  the  Cross." 
"  Mary  Magdalene  dying,"  "  8t.  Francis  receiving  the  Infant 
Jesus  from  the  hand  of  the  Virgin,"  "  St.  Francis,"  and 
"  St.  Bonaventure." 

In  the  Musee  dc  Valenciennes  there  are  "  Christ  dead  on 
the  Cross,"  "The  Annunciation,"  "  St.  Stephen,  the  Deacon, 
preaching  the  Doctrines  of  Christ  in  the  Sanhedrim,"  The 
Lapidation  of  St.  Stephen,"  and  "  St.  Stephen  at  the  Tomb." 
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"  The  Annunciation,"  says  the  author  of  the  guide-book  to  In  the  private  collection*  of  Paris,  or  of  the  departments  of 
the  Mun'r  de  Valenciennes,  "is  noted  for  a  very  remarkable  France,  we  are  acquainted  with  but  a  very  small  number  of 
peculiarity  :  this  picture  contains  the  portraits  of  the  third     pictures  worthy  of  being  mentioned  M  the  works  of  Rubens. 


VSMBI  A*D  TH«  LOVES.  —  )*KUM  A  PAI.NTIKO  BV  ITOMP. 


wife  of  Rubens  and  of  several  of  his  children."    We  shall  However,  Mr.  George,  of  Paris,  possesses  one,  which  represent* 

merely  remind  the  reader  that  the  second  wife  of  Rubens  "The  Baptism  of  Christ  by  St.  John,"  and  which  vifs,  in  point 

MirviTed  him.  of  execution,  with  the  finest  of  Rubens's  productions. 

* 
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We  will  now  extend  our  researches  to  the  mum  uw«  of  other 
countrip*,  beginning  with 

Madrid,  the  Royal  .Museum  of  which  city  contain",  among 
other  remarkable  pictures  by  Rubens,  "  The  Adorntion  of  the 
Kings,"  the  portrait  of  Ruben*  himself  being  in  the  group  on 
the  right ;  M  Mercury  and  Argua,"  "  The  Judgment  of  Pari*," 
"The  Three  Oracea,"  "Diana  and  Calixto,"  "Apollo  and 
Midas,"  "  AtaUnU  Vanquished,"  "The  Rape  of  Proserpine," 
"  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  "  Moses  and  the  Serpents,"  "The 
Milky  Way,"  "Saturn  devouring  one  of  his  Children"  (these 
two  pictures  are  of  a  frightfully  dramatic  effect),  "  Medea," 
"  Andromeda  tied  to  a  Rock,"  "  Andromeda  delivered  by 
Perseus  "  (the  face  of  Andromeda  is.  for  grace  and  freshness, 
one  of  the  finest  compositions  of  Rubens);  "Philip  II.  crowned 
by  Victory,"  an  allegory,  after  an  old  portrait;  "Nymphs 
surprised  by  Satyrs,"  a  bacchanalian  piece,  full  of  movement ; 
"  The  Garden  of  Love,"  a  landscape  with  gallants  and  their 
ladies,  remaikable  for  its  delicacy  of  execution ;  four  little 
allegorical  sketches—"  A  Village  Fete,"  "The  Holy  Family," 


Charles  Ferdinand,  Infant  of  Spain,  before  Nordlingen,"  with 
allegorical  figures  ;  "The  Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe,"  an 
allegory  ;  H  The  Portrait  of  the  Painter,"  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
with  a  large  turn-up  hnt  and  a  black  mantle,  signed  P.  P, 
RVHKNS  ;  an  original  sketch  for  the  picture  of  "  St.  Francis 
Xavier  in  India;"  "The  Entombment,"  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John  ;  the  Sketch  for  the  picture  of  "  St.  Ignatius  Loyola ;" 
"  A  Portrait  of  Titian's  Mistress,"  dressed  in  white  satin,  em- 
hroiden  d  with  gold,  a  copy  from  Titian  by  Rubens ;  "  A 
Youth  looking  at  three  Nymphs  asleep  in  a  Garden  ;"  "The 
Head  of  St.  Andrew  on  the  Cross  ;"  "A  Portrait  of  the  Arch- 
duchess  of  Austria,  the  Consort  of  Louis  XIII.;"  "  The  Bust 
of  «  Man,"  with  a  reddish  beard  and  a  plain  collar,  with  a 
gold  chain  round  his  neck  ;  "  The  Head  of  a  Levite,"  with 
hia  back  turned  ;  "The  Bust  of  a  Man"  with  a  gray  head  and 
beard,  and  dressed  in  a  furred  habit,  with  a  ruff  round  his 
neck;  "The  Portrait  of  Elisabeth,  first  wife  of  Philip  IV. ;" 
and  "The  liust  of  a  strong  Man,  with  black,  short  hair,  a 
brown  beard,  and  dressed  in  a  furred  habit."    These  works 
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"Christ  crowned  with  Thorns"  (a  magnificent  work),  and 
"  The  Virgin  surrounded  by  a  group  of  fifteen  Saints  in 
adoration." 

The  Academy  of  Madrid  possesses  a  painting  representing 
«'  Hercules  and  Omphale,"  in  which  Hercules  is  running  in  a 
grotesque  manner  in  the  midst  of  the  women.  The  composi- 
tion of  thia  picture  is  ridiculous,  but  the  colouring  magnificent. 

The  Vienna  Gallery  contains  twenty-three  paintings  by 
Rubens,  namely,  "  St.  Ignatius  curing  the  Possessed  ;"  "  The 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  surrounded  by  angels:  below, 
near  the  tomb,  are  seven  apostles,  three  men  and  four  women  ; 
"  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  India,"  a  composition  of  forty-five 
colossal  figures  (the  size  of  these  altar-pieces  is  immense) ; 
"St.  Jerome,"  in  the  habit  of  a  cardinal,  a  bust  painted  on 
wood;  "St.  Pepin,  Duke  of  Brabant,"  with  his  daughter,, 
St.  Begue,  clothed  in  the  habit  of  the  Beguine  nuns,  whose 
order  she  founded,  painted  on  wood  ;  "  A  Bust  of  an  Old  Man 
with  a  long  Beard,"  clothed  in  purple,  painted  on  wood,  and 
signed  P.  P.  R.,  the  face  being  seen  in  a  ptoJilc  view  j  "  At.i- 
lanta  and  Meleager  attacking  the  Calydonian  Boar ;"  "  St. 
Ambrose  refusing  the  Emperor  Theodosiua  admission  into  the 
Church  of  Milan,"  an  altar-piece,  with  eleven  large  figures  ; 

The  Alliance  of  Ferdinand  III.,  King  of  Hungary,  with 


hang  in  the  fourth  chamber  of  the  Imperial  Gallery  aj  Vienna, 
called  the  Chamber  of  Rubens. 

The  Royal  Pinacotheck  at  Munich  possesses  ninety-five 
paintings  by  Rubens;  they  are  hung  on  red  cloth,  in  the 
chamber  called  the  Chamber  of  Rubens,  and  in  the  adjoining 
cabinet,  both  which  rooms  are  richly  decorated.  Of  these 
pictures  the  following  are  among  the  most  remarkable  : 
"The  Fall  of  the  Damned;"  "The  Reconciliation  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Sabines ;"  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds;" "The  Last  Judgment  ;'*  "St.  Michael  driving  down 
the  Rebel  Angels ;"  "The  Battle  of  the  Amazons;"  "The 
Lion  Hunt;"  **  The  Boar  Hunt "  (the  animals  are  attributed 
to  Sneyders)  ;  and  "The  Overthrow  of  Sennacherib ;"  with 
several  magnificent  portraits  of  sovereigns,  and  several  por- 
traits of  the  wives  and  children  of  Rubens. 

The  Dresden  Gallery  contains  thirty-three  paintings  by 
Rubens,  two  of  which,  however,  are  not  genuine.*  Among 
the  others  are,  "The  Two  Sont  of  the  Artist;"  "  Silenus 
holding  a  goblet,  which  is  being  filled  by  a  Priestess1  of 
Bacchus;"  "St.  Jerome  and  hia  Lion;"  "A  Young  Lady 
drcased  in  black,  and  veiled  ;"  "  Bathsheba  at  the  Fountain  ;" 

*  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  and  "  Jesus  walking  on  the  Sea." 
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"  A  Young  Lady  with  a  bire  head,  and  holding  rosea  in  her 
hand  ;"  "Hercules  overcome  by  Wine,  tnpported  by  a  Satyr 
and  Bacchanalian  Nymphs ;"  "A  Lion  Hunt;"  "A  Boar 
Hunt;"  "The  La»t  Judgment;"  "Neptune  calming  the 
Tempest;"  "A  Portrait  of  Helena  Forman;"  "The  Garden 
of  Love ;"  and  "  A  Tigress  suckling  hur  Cubs." 

In  the  Museum  at  Amsterdam  there  is  a  picture  represent- 
ing "  Filial  Roman  Piety,"  with  a  sketch  of  "  Christ  bearing 
his  Cross  to  Calvary." 

The  Museum  of  the  Hague  contains,  "  Venus  and  Adonis," 
in  a  landscape  ;  with  the  portrait*  of  Isabella  Brandt,  Helena 
For  man,  and  the  confessor  of  Rubens. 

The  Brussels  Gallery  possesses,  "  Christ  threatening  to 
destroy  the  World ;"  "  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Licvin  ;"  "The 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin ;"  "  Christ  bearing  his  Cross  to 
Calvary;"  "The  Entombment;"  "The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi;"  "  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  ;"  a  half-length  por- 
trait of  the  Archduke  Albert ;  and  a  half-length  portrait  of 
the  Infanta  Isabella. 

The  Museum  at  Antwerp  possesses,  "  Christ  pierced  with  a 
lance  upon  the  Cross;"  " The  Adoration  of  the  Magi;"  "St. 
Theresa  interceding  for  the  Soula  in  Purgatory  ;"  "  The  Com- 
munion of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  ;"  and  tire  sketches  made  by 
Rubens  for  the  triumphal  arches  erected  by  the  city  of  Ant- 
werp when  Ferdinand  of  Austria  visited  it  in  1635.  This 
muf  rum  also  possesses  the  square  chair,  b  jund  with  leather 
and  ornamented  with  large  round  brass-headed  nails,  that  was 
used  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens  at  the  silting*  of  the  corporation  of 
St.  Luke,  during  the  year  of  his  deanship,  in  1033. 

The  Cathedral  of  Antwerp  possesses  the  celebrated  "  De- 
scent from  the  Cross,"»of  which  we  have  given  an  engraving  ;* 
"  The  Elevation  of  the  Cross,"  painted  for  the  church  of  St. 
Walburge;  "  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  placed  on  the 
high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  and  containing  more  than  thirty 
figures;  "St.  John;"  "St.  Catherine;"  and  " The  Resurrec- 
tion ;"  the  last  picture  is  inferior  to  the  preceding  ones. 

The  Church  of  St.  Paul,  also  called  the  Church  of  the 
Dominicans,  possesses  a  fine  painting  by  Rubens,  represent- 
ing the  "  Flagellation  of  our  Lord." 

The  Church  of  St.  James,  at  Antwerp,  contains  the  tomb  of 
Rubens,  sketched  by  himself;  a  "  Holy  Family,"  containing 
aU  the  portraits  of  the  artist's  family,  a  magnificent  picture  ; 
"  The  Education  of  the  Virgin  "  (on  the  door  to  the  right  is 
the  "  Portrait  of  Nicholas  Rockox) ;  "  Tike  Virgin  with  a 
Bird;"  "Christ  on  the  Cross  ;"  "The  Trinity;"  and  "The 
Descent  from  the  Cross,"  which  is  a  small  copy  of  the  large 
picture  of  the  cathedral  »t  Antwerp,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
above. 

In  Russia,  Rubens  is  nobly  represented,  the  Imperial  Gal- 
lery of  the  Hermitage  having  two  of  its  chambers  entirely 
filled  with  the  great  artist's  works.  Th«re  are,  above  all, 
eleven  very  fine  paintings  in  this  gallery;  namely,  the 
"  Portraits  *of  a  distinguished  Dutchman  and  his  Wifo ;" 
"  The  Virgin  and  Child  ;"  "  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour;"  "Silenus  and  the  Satyrs;"  "The  Saint*  adoring 
Jesus;"  "Roman  Charity;"  "Bacchus;"  "The  River 
Tigris;"  "Perseus  and  Andromeda;"  "The  Death  of 
Adonis  ;"  "The  Visitation ;"  "The  Descent  from  the  Cross ;" 
and  some  landscapes. 

Both  the  public  and  the  private  galleries  of  England  arc 
very  rich  in  the  works  of  Rubens. 

The  National  Gallery  possesses  "  Peace  and  War,"  a 
splendid  picture,  which  was  presented  by  the  late  Marquis  of 
Stafford  to  the  above  gallery;  "St.  Bavon  distributing 
Alms,"  a  fine  largo  sketch;  "The  Rape  of  the  Sabines ;" 
"The  Brazen  Serpent;"  "The  Holy  Family,"  a  mediocre 
work ;"  V  A  Landscape,"  sunset ;  "  A  fine  Landscape  of 
Brabant,"  formerly  in  the  Balbi  Palace  nt  Genoa ;  "  The 
Apotheosis  of  James  I. ;"  and  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris." 

Windsor  Castle  contains,  in  the  Rubens  room,  a  portrait  of 
Rubens  himself,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  collection  of 
Charles  I.,  but  which  is  inferior  to  the  portrait  painted  for 
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the  Florentine  Gallery;  the  "  Portrait  of  Isabella  Brandt," 
richly  attired,  sold  to  George  IV,  in  1820,  for  800  guineas r 
"  The  Infant  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria,"  on  horseback  (a  scene  from  the  battle  of 
Nordlingen} ;  "  St.  Martin  dividing  his  cloak  with  a  poor 
Man  ;"  "  A  Portrait  of  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,"  attributed  by 
some  to  Van  Dyck ;  "The  Portrait  of  a  middle-aged  man;" 
"  Mary  Magdalene  anointing  the  feet  of  our  Saviour  ;"  "  The 
Holy  Family;"  "  Winter;"  "A  Landscape  (Summer,  •  Ooing 
to  Market')";  the  "Portrait  of  John  Malderua,"  bishop  of 
Antwerp;  "Philip  11.  of  Spain  on  horseback;"  and  the 
"  Archduke  Albert  on  horsback." 

In  the  Dulwich  Gallery  theie  are,  a  small  sketch  repre- 
senting "  Four  Saints;"  "Samson  and  Delilah;"  "St.  Bar- 
bara ;"  "  A  Group  of  Nymphs  ;"  "  Shepherds  and  Shepherd- 
esses;" "Venus  and  Cupid;"  "A  Skttch;"  "Woman  in 
Blue  Drapery;"  "A  Landscape;"  "A  Study;"  "The 
Three  Graces "  (en  grisaille) ;  and  "  Mars,  Venus,  and 
Cupid." 

Hampton  Court  contains,  "A  Small  Landscape;"  and 
"  Diana  and  two  of  her  Nymphs  reposing  after  the  Chase." 

Rubens  is  also  well  represented  in  the  private  galleries  in 
England.  In  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Wilkin*  thtrre  ia  the 
"  Prodigal  Son." 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  Collection  possesses  the  celebrated  por- 
trait of  the  young  girl,  called  "  The  Chapcau  de  Paille," 
which  is  a  chrf.d'cruvre  of  colouring  and  chiaroscuro,  and  ia 
painted,  as  the  Italians  say,  com  amore.  It  is  said  that,  during 
hi*  life,  Rubens  would  never  part  with  this  picture,  which, 
after  the  death  of  his  widow,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Lunden's  fami  y,  who  gave  60,000  Dutch  florins  for  it,  and 
after  being  successively  re-sold  for  3.5,970  Dutch  florins,  and 
then  for  ^  1,000  Prussian  crowns,  was  purchased  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  for  3,r.oo  guineas.*  There  is  also  "  The  Triumph 
of  Silenus  "  in  this  collection. 

In  the  Collection  of  Sir  Abraham  Hume  there  is,  among 
other  paintings  by  Rubens,  '•  The  Flight  into  Egypt  by  Night." 

The  Marlborough  Collection  possesses,  "  A  Bacchanalian 
Procession,"  very  like  the  one  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Rubtns,  but  which  we  believe  to  be  by  Van 
Dyck  ;  "  The  Rape  of  F»>sorpine,"  a  fine  work ;  "  The  Flight 
of  Lot  and  his  Family  from  Sodom ;"  "  The  Return  from 
Egy.pt;"  "Roman  Charity;"  "A  Portrait  of  Parcclsus ;" 
"'Andromeda  chained  to  a  Rock  ;"  "Portraits  of  the  Family 
of  Rubens  ;"  "  Portraits  of  Rubens  and  hia  second  Wife, 
Helena  Form™,  leading  a  little  child  in  a  garden,"  a  fine 
work  ;  "  The  Virgin  and  the  Infant  Saviour  on  a  Throne,"  the 
sketch  for  a  large  painting  executed  by  Rubens  soon  after  hia 
return  from  Italy ;  "  Venus  and  Adoni*,"  a  good  painting 
executed  in  the  middle  part  of  the  artist's  life ;  "  A  Portrait 
of  Catherine  de  Medici*;"  a  full-length  "  Portrait  of 
Helena  Forman;"  "A  Portrait  of  the  Virgin  in  a  scarlet 
dress;"  "The  Virgin,"  seen  in  a  front  view;  "The  Holy 
Family;"  'Three  Females  gathering  Fruit;"  "  Lot  and  his 
Daughters;"  "The  Adoration  of  thd  Magi;"  "  MeleageT  and 
Atalanta  ;"  and  "  A  Portrait  of  Rubens  "  with  a  hat  on. 

I»ord  Ashburton'a  Collection  contains,  "  A  Wolf  Hunt,"  a 
celebrated  picture ;  "The  Rape  of  the  Sabine*;"  and  "The 
Reconciliation  of  the  Romans  with  the  Sabine*,"  the  first 
thought  for  the  great  pictures  in  the  Esc u rial. 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery  contains,  "  The  Israelites  gathering 
the  Manna;"  "The  Fathers  of  the  Church;"  "Tht>  Four 
Evangelists;"  "Abraham  and  Melchisedcch,"  a  large  com- 
position of  nineteen  pictures  (these  four  paintings  were  exe- 
cuted by  Rubens,  when  he  was  in  Spain,  in  1620,  for  the 
convent  of  the  Carmelites  at  Loeche*.  where  they  remained 
till  1 80S;  they  were  sold  by  the  French  to  M.  de  Bourke, 
then  Danish  minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  were  pur- 
chased from  him  by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  in  1MB,  for 
tlO.OOO);  "The  Wise  Mcn>  Offering,"  a  weak  composition 
of  thirteen  figures,  which,  it  is  said,  Rubens  executed  in  eight 

*  M.  Silvcstre  says  that  the  price  given  was  £3.>,0O0,  but  he  is 
in  error. 
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days,  for  the  Convent  of  the  White  Sisters,  at  the  Louvain ; 
"Ixion  embracing  a  Cloud;"  "The  Painter  Pausias  and 
Glycera,"  theae  two  heads  pass  for  being  those  of  the  painter 
and  hia  wife;  "Sarah  dismissing  Hagar,"  an  excellent  pic- 
ture ;  "  A  Landscape,"  a  very  jewel ;  and  "  The  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul." 

In  the  Collection  of  Mr.  T.  Hope  there  are,  "The  Shipwreck 
of  .'Eneas,"  an  excellent  work  ;  and  "  The  Death  of  Adonis." 

In  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor  are,  "  A  Desert 
Landscape,"  in  the  environs  of  the  Escurial ;  and  "  Venus  and 
her  Nymphs,"  the  sketch  for  the  large  painting  which  was 
formerly  in  the  Orleans  Gallery. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke's  Collection  contains,  "  The  Infant 
Jcsu«,"  "  St.  John,"  and  "  A  Young  Girl  and  Anjels." 


In  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  Collection  are,  "A  Portrait  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel;"  and  "Ignatius  Loyola,"  in  a  red  habit 
embroidered  with  gold,  formerly  in  the  Jesuita'  church  at 
Antwerp. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle's  Collection  contains,  "The  Daughter  of 
Herod  receiving  the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist,"  an  energetic 
composition ;  and  "  A  Bust  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of 
Arundel."  This  portrait,  which  u  one  of  the  finest  Rubens 
ever  executed,  has  been  engraved  by  Houbraken. 

In  the  Collection  of  Earl  Spencer  is  a  sketch  for  tapestry 
representing  "  David  and  the  Elders  of  Israel  sacrificing  to 
Jehovah." 

In  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Collection  is  a  "  Dead  Abel,"  a 
very  fine  pointing  fir  flesh-colouring  and  chiaroscuro 
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In  Mr.  Meihucu's  Collection  arc,  "  The  Portrait  of  a  Man 
with  a  white  tucker,"  attributed  to  Rubens,  but  moie  probably 
the  work  of  Mircvelt ;  *'  A  Wolf  Hunt,"  a  small  but  good 
copy  of  the  "picture  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashburton  ;  and 
"David  and  Abigail,"  an  excellent  production. 

The  Collection  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Miles  at  I<eigh  Court  contains, 
"The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,"  sold  at  Antwerp  for  2,000 
guineas  ;  "  The  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus  upon  her  knee  ;" 
and  "  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  a  superb  work,  which  was 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Montesquieu  family,  of  whom  it 
was  purchased  by  Monsieur  Delahante,  sent  to  England,  and 
sold  to  Mr.  Hart  Davies  for  4,000  guineas,  and  wrs  again  sold 
in  1810  for  2,550  guinea?. 


Iu  Mr.  Coke's  C.  Unction  there  La  "Tin  Return  from  Egypt" 

At  the  Marquis  of  Bute's  are  "  A  Child  "  (thought  to  be  one 
of  the  son*  of  Rubens)  seated  in  the  midst  of  grapes  and  fruit, 
on  the  dresser  of  a  larder,  with  hia  nurse  standing  near  him 
(the  accessories  are  attributed  to  Sneyders) ;  and  one  of  the 
eleven  sketches  made  for  the  triumphal  arches  erected  at 
Antwerp  in  1 G35. 

Hubcna  left  but  a  very  small  number  of  eascl-picces.  They 
are  seldom  met  with  in  private  collections,  and  more  seldom 
still  at  public  sales. 

At  the  Chevalier  dc  la  Roque's  sale,  in  1745,  a  sketch  by 
Rubens,  representing  "  St.  George  overthrowing  the  Devil," 
was  sold  for  sixty-one  francs,  one  sou. 
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At  the  Duke  de  Tallard's  tale,  in  1751,  a  "  St  Cecilia"  was 
knocked  down  for  £802;  "The  Adoration  of  the  King*"'  went 
for  £300  ;  and  "A  Landscape,"  containing  figures  and  animals, 
fetched  £396  4s. 


the  Shepherds"  was  sold  for  £400,  and  the  "  Portrait  of  one 
of  the  Wives  of  Rubens  "  for  £720. 

At  M.  Robit'a  sale,  in  1801,  "A  Holy  Family"  fetched 
£480  ;  and  "  The  Resurrection,"  £336  16s. 
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At  M.  dc  Julienne"s  sale,  in  1767,  "A  Roman  Charity" 
fetched  £200  ;  and  at  the  sale  of  the  pictures  of  M.  de  la  Live 
de  Jully,  in  1770,  the  "Portrait  of  one  of  the  Wives  of 
Rubens  "  was  sold  for  £800. 

At  the  Randon  de  Boisset  sale,  in  1777,  "The  Adoration  of 


At  the  Lerouge  sale,  in  1808,  "  A  Holy  Family"  was  sold 

for  £852. 

And  at  the  sale  of  the  pictures  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  at  Rome, 
in  1815,  "The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds"  was  knocked 
down  for  £-340. 
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At  the  sale  of  M.  Clot,  in  1812,  "The  Portrait  of  the  Puke 
of  Buckingham  "  fetched  £360. 

At  M.  LapenRTe'a  sale,  in  1823,  "A  Holy  Family,  St. 
Elizabeth  and  St.  John,"  fetched  £2,560. 

At  the  Bonnemaiaon  sale,  in  1827,  "  The  Triumph  of 
Silcnus  "  fetched  £820. 

At  the  Hcria  sale,  at  Brussels,  in  1841,  "The  Tribute 
Money  "  was  sold  fur  £1,400. 

Ruben*  has  left  so  great  a  number  of  mixed  crayon,  India 
ink,  red  lead,  and  other  drawings,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  enumerate  them  here.  Let  it  suffice  for  us  to  say,  thst  they 
are  found  in  the  public  galleries  of  every  nation,  as  well  as  in 
the  greater  part  of  private  cabinets. 

The  Louvre  possesses  twenty-four  drawings  by  Rubens,  but 
one  of  these  does  not  appear  to  be  genuine ;  the  subjects  they 
represent  are :—"  The  Last  Supper;"  "The  Baptism  of 
Jesus,"  done  in  black  and  white  crayon  ;  "  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,"  done  in  three  crayons,  afterwards  washed  and 
hnished  off  with  water-colours;  "The  Same,"  done  in  three 
crayons,  and  washed  ;  "  The  Holy  Family  in  Egypt,"  done  in 
black  crayon,  relieved  with  white ;  "  The  Elevation  of  the 
Cross,"  done  in  water-colours  and  crayon ;  "  A  Dead  Christ," 
a  superb  drawing  in  three  crayons,  finished  off  with  wash,  and 
partly  coloured  ;  "  The  Dercent  from  the  Cross,"  in  three 
crayons,  and  finished  off  with  wash  ;  "  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  JStigmnta,"  done  in  black  crayon,  washed,  and  relieved 
with  white ;    St.  Stephen,"  an  oil  camaieu ;  "  The  Archduke 


Albert  on  Horseback,"  done  with  a  pen,  and  washed;  "A 
Lion  Hunt,"  done  in  black  crayon,  washed,  and  relieved  with 
white ;  "  A  Landscape,"  a  study  in  black  aud  white  crayon, 
and  pastel,  &c. 

Forty-five  drawings  by  Rubens  were  sold  at  the  sale  of  the 
cabinet  of  William  II.,  King  of  Holland.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  were,  the  "  Portrait  of  the  Artist's  first  Wife," 
very  beautifully  executed,  and  which  was  sold  for  £26  5s. ; 
"  The  Portrait  of  a  Man  of  Distinction,"  sold  for  £25  9s. ;  "  A 
Young  Girl  crouching  down,"  a  study  for  "  The  Garden  of 
We,"  sold  for  £17  15s.;  "A  Cavalier,"  from  the  same 
picture,  sold  for  £16  19s.;  another  study  from  the  same 
picture  sold  far  £l()  3s. ;  "Christ  on  the  Cross,"  an  academical 
figure  of  great  worth,  sold  for  i'13  18s. ;  "  Prometheus,"  sold 
for  £13  2s.  Od. ;  "  A  Lady  of  Distinction,"  a  very  fine  sketch, 
sold  for  £28  j  and  "The  Interior  of  a  Cow-house,"  sold  for 
£3  10s. 

The  fac- simile  of  his  writing  appended  is  the  fragment 
of  a  letter  in  Italian,  of  which  the  Bibliotbeque  Nationalc 
possesses  the  original. 

We  have  also  added  the  monograms  which  the  painter 
placed,  though  rarely,  at  the  bottom  of  his  paintings  or 
drawings. 


ft:  Pa.  RVBEMS.ft 
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JACOB  KUYSDAEL. 


Jaihb  RtrVHinBL  was  the  sun  of  a  cabinet-maker,  and  was 
esteemed  in  his  youth  for  the  excellency  of  his  disposition  and 
the  suavity  of  his  manners.  JIo  has  been  called  the  painter 
of  Melancholy,*  ami  over  his  life  and  works  there  is  a  certain 
indescribable  sadness,  a  love,  a  sentiment,  which  affects  the 
spectator  without  an  obvious  cause ;  something  that  rekindles 
faded  impressions,  that  brings  back  the  imaginations  of  youth 
he  cannot  tell  why— he  does  not  understand  it ;  but  it  is 
true,  nevertheless.    Poetry  and  music  excite  the  same  feeling's 


—certain  prospects,  landscapes  victved  under  peculiar  effects — 
exercise  the  same  influence a  species  of  morbid  sensibility. 

Ruysdael  was  a  man  of  deep- melancholy.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  was  designed  for  ihc  medical  profession  ; 
but  he  laid  aside  the  scalpel  and  assumed  the  pencil ;  he  had 
conversed  with  nature,  had  drawn  inspiration  from  her  deep 
silence,  and  longed  to  pour  forth  the  inspiration  that  was  in 
him.  If  he  had  spoken  in  words,  he  must  have  written  philo- 
sophical tragedies  ( if  he  had  spoxm  in  the  hf 
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of  muiic,  he  would  have  made  the  heartstrings  vibrate  to  hit 
solemn  dirge  and  mournful  songs;  as  he  apoke  on  canvas,, 
tlie  idiom  of  the  world  he  let  his  sighs  have  vent  and  his 
melancholy  utterance  in  leafless  trees  and  gloomy  clouds,  and 
mysterious  groupings  of  old  trees  and  dark  woody  avenues, 
that  began  like  the  chancel  of  an  old  cathedral,  and  dwindled 
away  into  a  slender  sheep  tract— in  misty  horizons,  and  in 
coining  night.  He  was  always  introducing  water  ;  but  whether 
that  water  was  tossed  ar.d  tumbled  as  a  cataract,  or  whether  it 
flowed  smoothly,  without  a  murmur  or  a  ripple,  it  was  sure  to 
be  sorrowful ;  there  was  a  shadow  over  everything,  a  gloom 
upon  all — the  painter  brooded  over  his  sorrow,  and  seemed  to 
have  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs. 

Or  his  life  little  is  known.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
art.  He  resolved  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  never  to  quit  his 
aged  lather.  He  wrote  his  own  mental  history  in  his  pictures, 
and  it  was  all  gloom  and  sadness.  Here  a  tree  isolated  from 
its  fellows,  dark  and  sombre — scathed  and  naked— its  im- 
moveable shadow  darkening  the  still  water  of  the  lake,  Here, 
a  still,  dark  piece  of  water,  the  broad  leaves  of  the  lotus  on  its 
surface,  yellow  flowera  flourishing  in  refreshing  coolness,  a 
background  of  gigantic  forest  trees.    Something  always  dark 


and  shadowy.  Kuglcr  says- that  Ruysdael  is  the  master  whose 
pictures  form  the  proper  type  and  centre  of  the  whole  pastoral 
school  of  landscape.  In  his  works,  as  in  those  of  the  great 
painter  of  ideal-  landscape,  Claude  Lorraine,  natural  objects 
are  treated  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  msnifest  the  in- 
fluence of  a  higher  spirit ;  but  the  means  adopted  by  these 
two  artist*  were  very  different.  Kuysdael  did  not  need  to 
decorate  the  ordinary  forms  of  nature,  or  dress  her  up  in  a 
holiday  garb,  in  order  to  bring  her  nearer  to  something  that 
was  divine.  Each  single  object,  however  homely  and  familiar, 
provided  it  had  not  been  cramped  and  regulated  by  the  hand 
of  man  the  green  meadows,  the  silent  sweep  of  the  clouds, 
the  murmuring  trees  or  brooks  all  breathe  the  pure  and  lofty 
feeling  of  that  higher  spirit.  His  paintings  are,  in  fact,  a 
renewal  of  that  old  worship  of  the  spirit- nature,  which  the 
Roman  historian  has  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Germans.  Yet 
there  is  in  his  pictures  much  that  relates  to  the  busy  toil  of 
m»n  ;  hut  such  features,  in  general,  stand  in  feeble  opposi- 
tion to  the  overwhelming  mass  of  natural  objects,  and  the 
traces  of  human  works  often  appear  as  mere  ruins  which 
luivc  long  yielded  to  the  powerful  operation  of  the  elc-. 
ments. 


ISAAC  VAN  OSTADE 


Tim  history  of  Dutch  painting  presents  us  with  a  group  of 
artists  who  devoted  their  energies  to  subjects  taken  from 
humble  life,  who  found  their  models  in  the  roadside  inn,  and 
exercised  their  genius  in  the  reproduction  of  village  fetes  and 
cottage  homes,  and  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the  peasantry. 
Among  this  group  David  Tenters  stands  the  highest  5  some- 
times, indeed,  he  exaggerates  and  borders  on  caricature,  but 
at  the  same  time  exhibits  great  power  of  humour  and  bold 
and  effective  design.  He  excels  not  in  the  higher  branches 
of  his  art,  but  is  truly  great  when  he  pictures  the  clowns  of 
the  Low  Country,  whiling  away  their  time  with  dice,  beer,  and 
tobacco,  smoking  short  pipes  with  an  air  of  inconceivable 
comfort,  and  listening  with  amazing  relish  to  a  man  playing  on 
the  violin.  Rrauwer  was  also  justly  celebrated  in  the  same 
department  of  art.  He  painted  all  manner  of  scenes  from 
tavern  life- -drinking,  dancing,  quarrelling,  smoking,  fighting, 
plaving  at  cards,  or  settling  with  mine  host.  When  he  ex- 
aggerates he  seems  to  do  it  without  effort,  and  the  most  mirth- 
provoking  pictures  of  hi*  pencil  the  solemn  gravity  of  the 
boor  lighting  his  pipe,  the  vain  attempt  of  the  peasant  to  hide 
his  uneasiness  while  under  the  hands  of  the  village  barber  ^are 
perfectly  natural  and  true.  The  jovial  tavern-keeper,  Jan 
Steen,  is  noted  for  the  same  cheerful  view  of  common  life ;  he 
gives  us  the  same  jolly  boors,  regaling  ut  the  same  sort  of 
beer-houses,  finishes  with  the  same  detail,  copying  with  the 
closest  attention  brass  pans,  and  earthenware,  and  well- 
thumbed  cards  and  drinking-cupe,  uniting  with  his  artistic 
skill  all  the  elements  of  genuine  comedy.  And  among  these 
faithful  delineations  of  rustic  scenery  and  peasant  life,  the  two 
Ostades  arc  deservedly  recognised— Adrian,  the  eldest  and  the 
most  celebrated  ;  and  Isaac,  sometimes  called  the  king  of  light 
and  shadow. 

To  the  career  of  this  latter  painter  we  have  before  referred— 
how  he  was  born  at  Lubeck ;  was  sent  when  very  young  into 
the  Low  Countries  ;  received  instruction  from  his  brother 
Adrian  ;  travelled  to  the  banks  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  settled 
at  Amsterdam,  "  where  he  attained,"  says  one  of  hi*  bio- 
grapher*, "  the  summit  of  art." 

The  engraving  which  we  now  present  is  from  one  of  the 
well-known  paintings  of  this  master,  and  represent*  a  "  Road- 
side Inn." 

A  country  cart  has  stopped  before  a  village  hostel,  and 
without  alighting,  the  driver  is  refreshing  himself  with  a  com- 
fortable draught,  the  hostess  having  brought  him  forth  a 
pitcher  of  the  strongest  brewed  ;  three  or  four  neighbours  are 
lounging  round  the  cart,  an  old  man  sits  on  the  top  of  a  tub 
with  a  dog  half  asltep  at  hi*  feet,  whilr  thf»  fowl*  from  the 


poultry-yard  are  picking  up  blades  of  scattered  corn.  The 
scene  is  very  simple,  perhaps  vulgar ;  yet  the  eye  rests  upon  it 
with  pleasure.  The  painting  is  a  Flemish  picture  more  than 
wo  hundred  years  old,  hut  its  charm  has  not  departed—  it* 
beauty  and  freshness  still  remain.  Why  ?  Because  the  pic- 
ture is  true :  it  awakens  happy  thoughts  of  bygone  scenes, 
call*  up  old  memories  deep  and  tender,  and  we  regard  that 
episode  in  village  life,  that  simple  group,  that  rustic  quietness, 
with  pleasure,  because  wc  have  somewhere  looked  upon  what 
might  have  been  the  original  of  the  picture.  The  grateful 
shadow  of  those  tall  trees,  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  road- 
side inn,  it*  swinging  sign,  its  thatched  roof,  the  creeping 
plant  that  climbs  upon  it,  the  company  of  villagers,  the  still 
water,  the  reed*  that  grow  up  long  and  dank  upon  its  margin, 
the  trees  far  away,  over  which  the  village  spire  is  peeping,  and 
the  lowing  kine  driven  forth  to  pasturage,  unitedly  combine  to 
make  the  picture  interesting  to  us  all.  It  is  not  simply  what 
t  represents,  but  the  pleasing  sensation*  which  it  awakens 
within  us.  There  i*  poetry  in  the  whol"de»ign,  poetry  that 
belongs  to  all  time,  that  doc*  not  represent  a  particular  period 
or  a  particular  plaee— not  a  burgomaster  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  a  street  in  Amsterdam— but  that  reproduce* 
nature ;  and  nature  never  grows  old. 

One  might  draw  a  rice  distinction  lietween  the  two  word* — 
truth  and  reality.  They  are  not  to  be  accepted  a*  synonymous. 
Modern  painters  have  sometimes  confounded  them,  and  the 
reault  ha*  been  a  school  of  Reality,  the  disciple*  of  which 
have  copied  nature,  line  by  line,  and  have  failed  to  be  true 
after  all.  They  have  represented  things  as  they  are  :  have  not 
brought  either  judgment  or  taate  to  bear  upon  their  study, 
but  have  been  content  to  reproduce  nature  under  aspects  the 
most  common  and  inartistic.  They  have  toyed  over  trifles,  have 
been  diligent  student*  of  minutue,  have  forgotten  the  beauty 
of  the  garden  in  the  animalcules  on  one  of  the  leaves,  have 
overlooked  the  majesty  of  a  river  in  the  close  imitation  of  the 
prism-coloured  dew.drop,  and  in  many  instances  have  sacri- 
ficed all  the  true  essentials  of  art  to  an  unnecessary  exactness 
in  these  minor  point*.  This  may  be  real,  but  it  is  not  wh.\t 
may  be  emphatically  called  true. 

Truth  in  art  enters  into  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  design, 
and  into  the  poetry  of  nature.  It  look*  for*  effect  and  not  for 
detail ;  it  admit*  choice  and  preference,  and  allows  the  judg- 
ment to  be  exorcised  in  the  selection  and  the  taste  in  arranging 
a  truthful  picture.  The  artist  is  not  content  to  represent 
every  object  as  it  presents  itself  to  him  on  the  first  glance ;  he 
regard*  them  in  the  most  favourable  light,  use*  discretion  in 
the  grouping  of  his  figure*,  and  at  hi*  pleasure  introduce*  this 
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tree  and  omit*  that.  He  claim*  the  privilege  of  the  poet,  and 
artificial  in  the  mean*  which  he  employs,  ia  true  in  the  result 
which  he  effect*. 

This  ia  not  a  subtle  diaputation  about  word*,— it  ia  a 
description  of  two  systems  ;  one  produced  Titian  and  Raphael, 
and  the  other  the  loweat  paintera  of  the  Flemish  achool.  The 
student*  of  the  "  Realiatic  "  ichool  paint  as  though  nature 
was  alwnya  beautiful  alike,  a*  if  the  mission  of  the  artist  and 
that  of  the  photographic  camera  were  the  same  in  their  end 


and  purpose,  and  that  a  picture  was  to  be  produced  by  an 
exact  transcript  of  nature  without  choice  and  almost  entirely 
by  hazard.  But  the  true  mission  of  art  ia  higher  and  belter 
and  nobler  than  this.  Art  supposes  that  it*  devotee  should 
possess  something  more  than  an  ability  to  execute — that  he 
should  have  tact  to  acixe  only  on  those  subjects  most  worthy 
of  study,  that  he  should  accept  or  reject  at  his  will,  and  that 
he  ahoald  reproduce  upon  hi*  canvaa  those  image*  only  which 
merited  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 


PETER  SUBLEYRAS. 


Trxrb  are  few  details  known  with  respect  to  the  life  of  Peter 
Subleyras,  but  these  few  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1699,  at  Usex,  in  Ijuigucdoc.  His 
reputation,  which  was  formerly  extenaive,  i*  not  well  sup- 
ported by  the  work*  he  ha*  left  behind  him  ;  for  though  it 
must  be  admitted  his  paintings  display  some  eminent  qualitiea 
— freedom  of  drawing,  a  striking  and  harmonious  composition, 
and  a  delicate  execution  which  always  prefers  subdued  tones 
to  atrong  contrasts — we  seek  in  vain  for  indicationa  of  what 
may  be  termed  style,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  combination  of  feeling  and  taste.  Having  acquired 
the  first  rudiments  of  design  from  his  father,  Matthew  Sub- 
leyraa,  an  artist  unknown  to  fame,  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Anthony  Rivalz,  of  Toulouse,  a  master  more  remarkable  for 
elegance  than  force,  at  the  ugc  of  fifteen,  and  continued  to  be 
his  pupil  even  after  having  lived  long  in  Rome,  and  after  pro- 
fessing the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  great  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Raffaellc,  and  Julius  Romain.  8uch  is  the 
effect  of  private  instruction  upon  painters ;  they  rarely  get 


completely  free  from  it,  and  many  are  to  be  met  with  who 
yield  to  it  even  while  they  condemn  it. 

In  the  year  1724,  P.  Subleyras  proceeded  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  at  the  Academy.  He  went  with  all  the 
confidence  of  a  young  man  offive-and-twenty,  and  of  a  i  ;  as  con, 
to  compete  for  all  the  prizes  against  a  host  of  tivals.  Such 
was  hi*  assurance  of  success,  snd  his  elation  at  the  bright 
prospect  before  him,  that  he  was  continually  inviting  artists 
into  his  studio  to  show  them  designs  for  paintings,  and  rough 
sketches  of  gigantic  compositions.  Aa  yet  he  was  free  from 
doubt  of  every  kind ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 
confidence  was  more  than  once  rebuked  by  disappointment, 
and  that  the  young  aspirant  at  first  met  with  no  very  favour, 
able  reception  among  the  Parisian  artists  and  amateurs  who 
were  formed  upon  the  achool  of  Foussin.  Hi*  manner  wa* 
not  liked ;  yet  in  1720  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  painting. 
The  picture  to  which  this  high  honour  was  awarded  ia  now  in 
the  Louvre.  It  represents  the  Brazen  Serpent,  and  is  de- 
ficient in  warmth  and  life,  though  dramatic,  and  painted  with 
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considerable  talent.  One  consequence  of  ita  success  was.  the 
artist's  remoral  to  Rome,  with  a  pension  from  the  king,  to 
complete  his  studies.  He  was  so  delighted  with  the  mode  of 
life  in  that  great  metropolis  of  art,  with  the  many  beautiful 
buildings,  and  other  objects  which  adorned  it,  and  with  the 
society  of  artists,  that  he  determined  to  make  it  his  home  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Assiduous  in  the  cultivation  of  his  art, 
and  aspiring  in  his  aims,  he  managed  to  acquire  great  renown 


a  member,  like  himself,  of  the  Academy  of  the  Arcadians. 
His  marriage  was  pretty  closely  followed  by  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Rome,  on  the  28th  of  May,  17-19.  He  died  in 
great  poverty,  and  almost  wsnt,  leaving  four  children  still 
Tery  young.  As  he  left  few  pupils  behind  him,  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  prepare  his  biography.  There  are,  however, 
some  interesting  particulars  about  him  in  a  correspondence 
where  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  anything  of  the  sort.  M. 
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even  in  that  select  circle,  and  was  employed  to  paint  for  the 
Basilica  of  8t.  Peter  an  altar-piece  representing  St.  Basil  per- 
forming mass  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  an  en- 
graving of  which  was  executed  by  Domenico  Cunego.  He 
also  painted  other  historical  pictures  for  churches,  not  merely 
in  Home,  but  other  parts  of  Italy.  Portrait-painting,  too, 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  attention. 

During  his  residence  at  Home,  he  married  Maria  Felicia 
Tibaidi,  in  1745,  a  woman  of  great  talent  and  distinction,  and 


de  Sironcourt,  a  charge  d'ajTnires  of  the  French  government, 
after  a  long  residence  in  the  Roman  states,  WTOte  from  Cairo 
on  the  10th  of  August,  K  18,  to  M.  dc  Rouille,  a  member  of 
the  government,  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  It  remains  for  me  to  speak  to  you  of  a  friend  of  mine— a 
friend  to  whom  I  am  warmly  attached — I  mean  M.  Subleyras, 
a  French  painter,  long  settled  in  Rome,  who,  I  fear,  will  alno 
die  there,  to  the  disgrace  of  France.  I  have  known  and  loved 
him  for  fifteen  years.    In  the  first  place,  he  is  the  most 
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honourable  man  in  the  world.  A*  for  Ulent,  ho  has,  I  believe, 
as  much  as  can  well  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  In  point  of  taste, 
he  is  a  prodigy ;  and  if  you  wish  (as  doubtless  you  will)  to  go 
through  a  course  of  painting  and  the  fine  arts,  you  could  not 
choose  a  better  guide.  "What  you  study  with  his  assistance- 
will  be  rendered  a  hundred  times  more  instructs  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  Never  has  any  one  arrived  at  so  profound 
an  insight  into  art  in  all  its  branches  and  all  its  accessories. 
He  has  brought  to  painting  that  philosophical  spirit  which 
appreciates  everything,  and  places  every  thing  in  its  true 
position.  He  paints  with  the  taste  of  Poussin  for  thinkers 
and  people  of  refinement.  He  speaks  to  the  heart  as  well  as 
the  intellect.  But  his  works  are  nothing  to  himself.  His 
views  on  painting,  and  all  the  arts  connected  with  it,  are  far 
superior  to  his  pictures.  His  tr.cans  are  limited,  and  beneath 
his  aspirations.  He  has  the  misfortune  to  be  married,  and  to 
have  a  large  family  and  poor  health." 

There  are  some  points  in  this  extract  that  are  scarcely 
correct.  Subleyraa  can  hardly  be  compared,  at  least  as  a 
painter,  with  Poussin  and  the  thinkers.  Nor  does  it  appear 
probable  that  Sublcyras  was  at  all  unhappy  in  his  marriage. 
With  the  exception  of  such  statements  as  these,  there  are  in 
M.  de  Sironcourt's  letter  details  worthy  to  be  repeated. 

The  principal  works  of  Subleyras,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  aro  "  Christ  tilting  at  meat  with  Simon  the  Pha- 
risee;" "  St.  Camille  in  an  ecstasy  of  devotion;"  "The 
Burial  of  Jesus ;"  and  "  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine  Ricci." 
Two  of  his  paintings  and  three  sketches  arc  in  the  Louvre 
gallery  ;  two  pictures  by  his  hand  are  in  the  Brera  at  Milan ; 
and  one,  representing  "  Simon  Magus,"  adorns  the  walls  of 
Alton  Tower,  the  seat  of  the  Karl  of  Shrewsbury.  There  are 
a  few  spirited  etchings  of  his,  some  from  his  own  designs,  as, 
for  instance,  "The  Brazen  Serpent ;"  "  The  Martyrdom  of 
8u  Peter ;"  and  "  Mary  Magdalene  washing  the  feet  of 
*  Christ."  In  a  lighter  style  he  painted  and  engraved  with 
much  elegance  four  subjects  from  La  Fontaine.  Among  his 
portraits  may  be  mentioned  those  of  "Benedict  XIV.;" 
"Cardinal  Valenti ;"  the  "  Viceroy  of  Sicily  and  "  Peter 
Lulas,"  a  sculptor  of  Toulouse.  It  must  be  admitted  that, 
after  making  all  deductions,  P.  Subleyras  is  fairly  entitled  to 
on  honourable  position  among  the  French  painters  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  concluding  this  brief  account  of 
him  and  his  works,  we  are  bound  to  commend  him  as  an 
engraver  whose  etchings  have  the  elegance  and  sometimes 
even  the  vigour  of  Sal  vat  or  Rosa. 


PICTURES  IX  THK  LOUVRE. 

No  artist  or  connoisseur  should  omit  seeing  the  pictures  in  the 
Louvre — the  most  exquisite  and  complete  collection  of  ancient 
and  modern  art  ever  brought  together,  lloic  the  .collection 
has  been  made,  and  by  what  means  the  splendid  altar-pieces, 
and  other  historical  tkef$-<Cwurr*,  of  the  great  masters,  have 
found  their  way  from  the  cathedrals  of  Spain  and  the  palaces 
of  Italy,  to  the  halls  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  castles  in 
France,  the  admiring  visitor  will  scarcely  pause  to  inquire,  as 
he  passes,  catalogue  in  hand,  through  various  tn/om,  and 
gases,  in  mute  wonder,  on  the  famous  Murillos,  Vandyeks, 
Koffaelle*,  Tttians,  Claudes,  Rubens.  Cuyps,  Teniers,  &c.,  with 
which  these  walls  are  decorated.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary,  in 
this  place,  to  say  more  than  that  the  principal  pictures,  illus- 
trative of  the  vario-^s  schools  of  classic  art,  were  obtained  for 
the  Louvre  by  Napoleon,  and  that  Louis  Philippe,  the  greatest 
art-patron  of  modern  times,  spared  no  trouble  or  expense  in 
adding  to  the  collection  such  works  as  were  necessary  to  its 
completion  in  a  chronological  point  of  view. 

Thus  there  arc  now  in  the  Louvre  upwards  of  fourteen 
hundred  pictures  illustrative  of  the  four  great  schools  or  styles 
of  art— the  Italian ;  the  Dutoh,  with  the  Flemi-h,  and  German ; 
the  Spanish  ;  and  the  French.  Of  this  number,  four  hundred 
and  eighty  belong  to  the  Italian,  five  hundred  and  forty  to 
the  Dutch  and  German,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  to  the 
French  school.    Besides  these  there  arc  eight  modem  copies 
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of  ancient  pictures,  and  a  very  large  collection  of  the  works  of 
recent  French  painters.  The  illustrations  of  the  Spanish 
school  consist  of  sixteenpictures  by  Francisco  Collantca,  L.  de 
Morales,  Rtbicra,  Velasquez,  and  Murillo. 

The  pictures  of  the  old  masters  are  nearly  all  contained  in 
two  large  apartments,  called  the  Salon  Carre  and  the  Long 
Gallery ;  those  of  the  modern  artists  are  distributed  in  the 
various  saloons  and  galleries  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
Egyptian  and  Roman  antiques,  Nineveh  remains,  bronzes, 
sculptures,  &c.  &c.  The  majority  of  these  noble  rooms  arc 
highly  decorated  with  carving  and  gold  work,  the  ceilings 
painted  in  fresco,  with  allegorical  subjects,  and  the  walls 
covered  with  silk  hangings  of  the  richest  colours  and  designs, 
or  tapestry  from  the  famous  manufactory  at  Gobelins. 

But  the  most  attractive  objects  in  the  Louvre  are  the 
pictures  by  the  old  masters;  and  towards  them  the  dis- 
criminating visitor  will  make  his  way,  despite  the  splendour 
of  the  Apollo  Gallery,  through  which  he  will  have  to  pass, 
and  heedless  of  the  peculiarly  French  glitter  and  display- 
walls  of  crimson  covered  with  flying  bees  of  gold;  great 
windows  which  give  no  light ;  highly  carved  doors  which 
never  open  and  lead  to  nowhere;  Jteurt-dr-lis  encircling 
imperial  "L's;"  vaulted  ceilings,  so  new  and  brilliant,  and 
dazzling  with  painted  allegory,  as  to  pain  the  eye ;  medallions, 
flowers,  arabesques,  emblems,  escutcheons,  &c.  kc  ,  which 
everywhere  surround  him.  So  passing  up  the  grand  staircase, 
built  after  the  designs  of  Fontaine,  and  through  the  Apollo 
Gallery  aforesaid,  he  enters  the  Saftm  Carri,  newly  decorated 
by  M.  Dubau,  the  architect  of  the  Louvre,  in  a  style  at  once 
massive,  elegant,  and  appropriate.  Colossal  caryatides  and 
genii  representing  the  arts  support  a  vaulted  ceiling  in  white 
and  gold,  round  the  frieze  of  which  arc  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  most  celebrated  masters  in  art.  In  this  splendid  apart- 
ment are  collected  some  of  the  largest  and  most  notable  of  the 
works  of  Rafluclle,  Vandyck,  Rubens,  Claude,  and  Murillo.  • 
Being  a  perfectly  square  apartment— as  its  name,  indeed,  im- 
plies—the correspondence  in  size  of  canvas  rather  than  any 
in  the  style  or  era  of  the  pictures  has  been  observed,  so  that 
there  exists  in  this  saloon  a  harmonious  distribution  of  parts — 
the  canvases  being  fixed  close  to  the  walls  and  not  leaning 
forward  -which  is  seldom  seen  in  a  room  devoted  to  paintings. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  most  superb  sabon,  perhaps,  ever  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  -a  casket  entirely  worthy  the 
jewels  it  contains. 

A  wide  doorway  opens  from  the  Salon  Cakhk  to  the  Long 
G  vi.lv.kv.  This  splendid  apartment  is  1 ,32  2  feet  in  length,  by 
a  uniform  width  of  42  feet  -more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  furnishing  WQil-spacc  for  upwards  of  three  mile* 
of  paintings !  The  Long  Gallery  forms,  in  fact,  the  south 
wing  of  the  entire  edifice.  It  consists  of  two  stories,  the  lower 
of  which  contains  the  apartments  of  the  directors  of  the 
museum,  the  grand  library,  formed  principally  by  Louis 
Philippe,  and  guard-houses  for  troops  on  duty  at  the  palace, 
&c— the  upper  gallery  being  occupied,  as  wb  see,  by  the 
national  collection  of  pictures.  This  part  of  the  palace  was 
commenced  by  Ducereau,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  was 
continued  as  far  as  the  central  archway  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France  and  Navarre,  and  completed  by  Louis  XIV.  It  waa 
the  intention  of  the  latter  monarch  to  have  carried  out  the 
plan  conceived  by  Henry  IV.,  of  connecting  the  Louvre  aud 
the  Tuileries  by  a  great  northern  and  southern  wing ;  but  the 
funds  voted  by  the  government  for  that  purpose  were  devoted 
by  Louis  to  the  erection  of  the  palace  of  Versailles.  For 
many  years  nothing  further  was  done  in  the  way  of  building 
in  the  great  square  of  the  louvre ;  till,  during  the  consulship 
and  empire  of  Napoleon,  the  northern  wing  was  about  half 
erected.  A  slumber  of  many  more  years  came  over  the  design, 
and  now  jigain  it  is  being  carried  forward  with  great  activity 
by  the  present  emperor.  The  style  of  the  external  front  of  the 
Louvre  is  not  by  any  means  uniform,  each  architect  and 
restorer  of  the  building  appearing  to  have  ignored  the  works  of 
his  predecessor  in  everything  but  the  height  of  the  external 
walls.  But  though  the  grand  front  of  the  Louvre,  -that  towards 
the  Place  du  Carousel,  is  irregular  in  style — one  part  partaking 
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of  the  Grecian  an  another  of  the  Roman,  while  a  third 
inclines  to  the  florid  Renaissance— the  great  length  of  the 
building,  and  the  recurrence  of  alternate  circular  and  trian- 
gular pediments  filled  with  bas-reliefs,  give  to  the  whole  a 
highly  imposing  and  phasing  appearance  -  in  fact,  a  more 
picturesque  outlook  than  the  regular  architecture  of  the 
eastern  or  river  front,  though  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of 
being  erected  by  one  architect  and  in  one  style,  the  Corinthian. 

But  to  return  to  the  pictures  in  the  Long  Gallery.  In  this 
immense  arcade  no  attempt  at  architectural  display  ha?  been 
made.  In  truth,  the  very  length,  height,  and  width  of  the 
gallery  render  ornament  unncccHssry.  The  walls,  to  tho 
height  of*  about  three  feet,  are  encased  in  the  red  marble  of 
Normandy,  the  pictures  hanging  above,  with  the  smallest 
nearest  to  the  spectator.  A  good  uniform  light  haa  been 
obtained  by  means  of  skylight?  pierced  through  the  roof. 
The  gallery  was  formerly  lit  by  side  windows,  but  these  being 
found  insufficient,  are  now  hidden  by  handsome  crimson 
curtains,  which,  with  the  ottoman  seats  down  the  centre  of  the 
room,  give  it  a  rich  and  luxurious  aspect ;  various  groups  and 
busts  in  marble  and  plaster  are  placed  in  appropriate  situa- 
tions, and  serve  to  break  the  uniformity  of  the  view.  Njw  will 
the  lover  of  pictures  fail  to  notice  the  charming  air  of  freshness 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  painting*,  and  the  clean,  bright  look  of 
the  gilded  frames— a  perfect  contrast  to  the  dingy  appearance 
of  the  old  paintings  in  the  English  National  Gallery,  and  a 
further  argument,  if  any  were  needed,  in  favour  of  their 
removal  to  a  purer  atmosphere. 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  pictures  in  the  Lung  Gallery 
have  enabled  M.  Frederic  Villot,  the  intelligent  conservator  of 
paintings  in  the  Louvre,  to  adopt  a  chronological  arrangement 
in  their  hanging.  Thus,  on  either  side  of  the  gallery,  are  hung 
pictures  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century— a 
period  which  embraces  the  birth,  triumph,  and  partial  decline 
of  art  in  Europe.  Of  course,  it  will  hardly  be  expected  that 
wo  should  give  anything  like  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures 
exhibited  ;  and,  indeed,  if  our  space  permitted,  such  a  course 
would  be  but  a  mere  dry  enumeration  of  names  and  dates— 
a  great  body  of  facts  without  a  living  soul  of  knowledge. 

The  number  of  pictures  here  bearing  date  previous  to 
RarTaelle  is  remarkable.  Thus,  in  the  Italian,  Roman,  Vene- 
tian, and  Florentine  schools,  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  we  have  examples  cither  by,  or  in  tbe 
style  of,  Cirnabue  and  Giotti,  Taddeo  liaddi  and  Leonardi  da 
Vinci,  Mantegna  and  Roselli,  I.uini  and  Giorgione,  Salario 
and  Lorenzo  Costa,  Mariotto  and  Ludovico  Mar.zolini,  with 
several  other  painters  of  less  note.  In  the  Dutch  and  German 
schools,  also,  there  are  several  specimens  of  Van  Eyck  (about 
1390-1411),*  Qucntin  Matsys  (MHO— 1531),  Hans  Holbein 
(I  I'JB— 15511,  Hans  Hemling  (HMO),  &c.  The  French  school 
was  not  founded  at  so  early  a  period,  and  the  style  of  art 
known  as  the  English  school  of  painting  is  without  record. 

If  a  painter—  n*t  belonging  to  the  pre- Raffocl lite  school — 
looks  attentively  at  the  works  of  these  early  artists,  he  will 
discover,  despite  their  crudities,  much  to  admire,  much  to 
imitate,  and  much  to  avoid.  Though  the  faces  are  often 
positively  ugly,  and  though  gracclesaneas  of  position  and  want 
of  perspective,  are  evident,  in  spite  of  elaborate  gilding  and 
high  colouring,  there  is  discoverable,  in  all  these  uncouth- 
looking  ssints,  these  staid  virgins  and  unchildlike  children, 
theae  unpoctical  angels,  and  these  imitations  of  such  minute 
objects  as  could  not  be  seen  in  nature  -if  the  spectator  stands 
at  a  sufficient  distance  to  command  the  entire  subject — a  pains- 
taking love  of  art,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  do  the  very  best 
that  could  be  done  with  the  means  at  hand,  which  modern 
painters  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart  - not,  however,  so 
closely,  as  to  outrage  modern  taste  and  modern  knowledge. 

But  passing  onwards,  the  intelligent  visitor  will  pnuse 
admiringly  before  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  great 
works  here  exhibited.  How  shall  we  pass  slightly  by  that 
famous  conception  of  Murillo's  (1613— 1685),  which  was  pur- 

•  Date*  given  in  this  manner  imply  that  the  person  spoken  of 
was  l>om  in  the  first  and  died  in  the  last-named  year  ;  when  only 
one  year  is  given,  it  means  the  time  about  which  he  flourished. 
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chased  for  the  nation,  at  the  sale  of  Marshal  Soult'a  collection, 
in  1 R52,  at  a  cost  of  £22,000 — the  largest  price,  perhaps,  ever 
paid  for  a  single  picture  ?  or  how  express  our  enthusiasm  at 
those  efforts  of  the  great  Itaffselle  (1483—1520)  whieh  grace  the 
walls  of  the  Long  Gallery  ?  There  are  no  fewer  than  twelve 
undoubted  specimens  from  the  hand  of  that  great  master  here, 
benirles  eight  paintings  in  his  style,  which  may  or  may  tot 
have  had  the  benefit  of  his  artistic  touch.  Itaffaellc  d'Urbino 
appears  to  have  been  before* his  age  and  art,  for  he  certainly 
introduced  a  style  of  painting  which  has  never  been  excelled. 
One  of  his  pictures,  known  as  "La  Belle  Jardiniere,"  the 
Virgin  contemplating  the  infant  Jesus,  with  the  child  John  in 
the  background,  would  have  stamped  him  as  a  great  artist  had 
he  painted  no  other.  There  is  here,  among  others,  u  good  copy 
of  "The  School  of  Athens,"  that  famous  and  world  known 
composition.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  copy  of  the  original  in 
tho  Vatican  now  known  in  Europe. 

Salvator  Rosa  (1615—1673)  is  represented  by  four  capital 
subjects,  all  undoubted  originals,  besides  a  couple  of  marine 
paintings  in  his  style  by  unknown  artists.  Guido  Reni  (1675 
— 1642)  has  the  large  number  of  twenty  paintings  here,  whose 
histories  are  well  authenticated,  besides  a  "  Sleeping  Jesus  " 
attributed  to  his  pencil,  and  two  paintings  after  his  style,  one 
of  which,  "David  vanquishing  Goliah,"  may  be  compared 
to  the  original  in  this  gallery.  The  three  Carraccis,  who 
flourished  between  the  years  1653  and  1619,  are  here  illustrated 
by  thirty-two  paintings,  all  fine;  Correggio  (1494—1634)  by 
two  exquisite  paintings,  "The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  and 
Alexander"  and  "The Dream  of  Antiope;"  AngtoloBronzino 
(1502—1572)  by  two  subjects,  "Christ  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalene"  and  the  painter's  own  portrait,  the  former  a  fine 
study  ;  Luca  Giordano  (1632—1705)  by  three,  of  which  "The 
Presentation  of  the  Child  Jesus  in  the  Temple"  is  confessedly 
the  finest;  Giorgione,  sometimes  called  by  his  surname  Bar- 
barelli  (1 177  — 151 1),  by  two  authentic  subjects  and  one  doubtful 
painting,  "St.  John  presented  to  the  Saviour,"  from  the 
collection  of  Louis  XIV. ;  Castiglione,  the  prince  of  the 
Genoese  school  (1616  -1670),  by  a  line  painting  representing 
"  Melchisedcc,  King  of  Salem,  offering  the  Bread  and  Wine  to 
Abraham,"  and  seven  others;  Christofano  Allori,  also  sur- 
named  Bronzino  (1577— 1621),  by  a  single  exquisite  piece, 
entitled,  "Isabella  of  Arragon  at  the  ieet  of  Charles  the 
Eighth  ,"  Michael  Angcln,  the  chief  of  the  Lombard  school, 
by  tour  large  paintings,  of  which  one,  "  The  Death  of  the 
Virgin,"  is  alone  worth  the  journey  to  Paris  to  see  ;  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  sometimes  called  Vannucchi  (1488— 1530),  by  three 
original,  and  one  more  than  doubtful,  pieces ;  Giotto,  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect  (1276  —1336),  by  one  authentic  painting 
and  several  after  his  peculiar  style,  one  of  which  latter,  "  A 
Virgin  and  Child,"  is  really  beautiful  in  its  simplicity ;  Lan- 
franco  (1582 — 1647)  by  rive  beautiful  pictures,  one  of  which, 
"  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  has  been  engraved  by  Baudet ; 
Panini  (1695—1768)  by  eleven  fine  architectural  subjects; 
Bartolomeo  Schidone  (1580—1615)  by  a  half-length  figure  of 
"  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  and  three  religious  subjects ;  Sebas- 
tiano  del  Piombo  (1485—1547)  by  a  single  picture,  called 
"The  Visitation  of  the  Virgin ;"  Tintoretto  (1512—1594),  the 
pride  of  the  Venetian  schoool,  by  five  subjects,  including 
"  Susanna  at  the  Bath,"  and  his  own  portrait ;  Paul  Veronese 
(1528— 15S8)  by  no  fewer  than  twelve  specimens  of  his  art. 
besides  a  doubtful  picture  or  two,  the  best  of  them  being 
"  The  Pilgrimage  to  Emmaus,"  which  has  often  been  engraved, 
and  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  I.ouis  XIV.  Vasari, 
tho  author  of  the  first  dictionary  of  painters  (1512—1574),  is 
represented  by  four  fine  subjects,  the  largest  and  best  of  which 
is  "  The  Salutation  of  the  Virgin  by  the  Angel— Hail,  Mary, 
Blessed  art  thou !"  These,  with  nine  pictures  by,  and  after  the 
style  of,  Leonardi  da  Vinci,  and  thirteen  by  Domcnichino, 
also  called  Zaropieri  (1581— 1641),  form  the  most  noticeable 
pictures  of  the  Italian  school  in  this  collection.  Murillo, 
has  six  other  pictures  in  the  Louvre. 

The  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  German  schools  of  painting  are 
well  illustrated  in  this  gallery ;  but  for  want  of  apace  we  must 
refrain  from  any  notice  of  them. 
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DAVID    TENIERS    THE  YOUNGER. 


A-vtwirp  U  a  fine  old  city— the  mother  of  Flemish  art.  There 
is  something  more  than  the  quaint  beauty  of  iu  old  atrecU,  its 
strange  antiquated  building*,  to  interest  the  visitor.  There 
Rubena  was  horn,  and  Vandyck,  and  Jordaers,  and  Oaspar  de 
<  'rayer,  and  Forbus,  and  Tcniers,  the  imperiahable  lustre  of 
whose  name*  have  made  old  Antwerp  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
to  all  true  devout*  of  art.  % 

The  atory  of  the  life  of  Tenieri  we  have  told  before.*  Not 
often  is  it  that  a  great  man  finds,  as  it  were,  hi*  genius  here- 
ditary, and  his  son  as  great  as  himself.  It  was  ao  with  the 
family  of  Turners.  The  son  equalled  his  aire,  if  he  did  not 
surpass  him.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  loved  art ;  he  loved 
it  when  a  pencil  was  a  toy,  and  loved  it  to  the  end. 

There  is  something  remarkably  interesting  in  the  fact  that 
the  young  painter  was  cheered  on  his  path  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  great  Rubens.  What  a  w  ild  nutter  at  the  heart, 
what  a  whirl  of  contending  emotions  must  have  rushed  upon 


were  a  hard  matter  to  tell  the  original  from  the  copy.  Copies 
they  could  scarcely  be  called  ;  he  appeared  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  mannerism,  and  the  result  was  so  good 
that  the  master  seemed  not  only  imitated,  but  renewed. 
Some  imitators,  and  indeed  the  great  majority,  fail  in  their 
imitations,  for  that  which  they  seize  is  of  no  use  but  to  the 
rightful  owner  ;  borrowing  on  all  hands,  they  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing a  species  of  mosaic  work  ;  but  every  stone  betrays  iu 
original  formation.  What  Tcniers  borrowed  he  made  alto- 
gether his  own ;  the  theory  of  skilful  plagiarism  being  the 
truest  originality,  was  verified  in  him. 

You  cannot  mistake  his  pictures.  They  are  thoroughly 
characteristic.  lie  did  not  only  study  the  masters,  he  studied 
nature — did  not  take  for  his  models  the  sculptured  glories  of 
old  Greece  and  Rome,  but  Dutch  boors,  beer-drinking,  dice- 
throwing,  tobacco  smoking  Flemings,  that  the  Grande  Mo- 
narque  called  "  ilagoti,"  short,  thickset  Dutchmen  inside  and 


a  flimish  1  Aia. — rutin  a  paintiko  hy  david  tenuis. 


the  lad— he  was  not  yet  fifteen— when  Rubena  suddenly 
entered  the  studio,  and  the  student  saw  the  mighty  master 
face  to  face !  We  are  told  that  everything  was  in  confusion- 
Rubens  totally  unexpected — that  the  boy  trembled,  not  with 
fear,  but  with  enthusiasm— that  Rubena  stopped  before  the 
easel,  glanced  at  the  half- completed  picture,  took  the  brush 
from  the  hand  of  Tcniers,  and  by  word  and  action  showed  him 
things  he  knew  not,  made  the  picture  to  present  new  and 
unexpected  beauties,  and  in  that  one  meeting  gave  the  lad  a 
lesson  and  a  painting— more  than  this,  gave  him  those  kind 
and  cheering  words  that  rang  in  his  ears  when  he  had  to  paint 
for  a  draught  and  a  crust,  and  lighted  his  way  on  the  path  of 
fame  till  he  reached  his  high  position. 

Teniers  could  adopt  any  style,  and  so  faithfully  assume  the 
touch,  manner,  design,  and  colour  of  another  artist,  that  it 

•  "  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Art,"  vol.  i.,  p.  34". 


outside  smoke- begrimed  beer-houses— laughing,  singing,  card- 
playing,  quarrelling,  fighting — snoring  peasants,  such  aa  thotie 
depicted  in  the  engraving  which  we  now  present.    What  a 
life-like  picture  it  is !— all  motion  and  hilarity,  every  figure  in 
full  swing— dancing  and  meaning  to  dance;  one  can  almost 
fancy  that  we  hear  the  shrill  shriek  of  the  bagpipe  and  the 
laughter  of  the  boors.  Hi*  peasants  are  not  the  marionettes  of 
a  puppet  theatre :  his  nature  is  not  borrowed  from  scene*  at 
the  opera  :  he  never  utters  the  complaint  of  artificial  French 
painters,  that  nature  is  too  green,  or  wants  harmony  :  he  hta 
learned  in  a  better  and  a  nobler  school ;  studied  art  at  & 
higher  fount ;  copied  older  models  than  those  of  Boucher  ot 
Lancret ;  confined  his  observation  to  no  rose-coloured  boudoir  . 
but  has  mingled  in  rustic  life  himself,  joined  in  its  rejoicing*, 
and  its  quarrels,  and  its  fights,  and  haa,  doubtless,  footed  it  sls\ 
well  as  the  best  in  many  such  a  scene  as  the  "  Flemish  Fair  " 
that  we  have  before  us  now. 
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Within  the  last  few  years,  the  noble  collection  of  art-treasures  is  a  representation  of  the  Virgin  with  the  children,  Jesus  and 
in  the  Louvre  has  received  a  valuable  accession  in  the  painting     John  the  Baptist.  Among  the  choice  productions  which  adorn 


by  RaftVUe  which  bears  the  name  of  "La  Belle  Jardiniere," 
or  "  The  Beautiful  Gardener,"  in  the  catalogue,  and  of  which 
we  arc  enabled  tb  preient  our  readers  with  an  engraving.  It 
Vol  I. 


the  walls  ol  the  Louvre,  there  n.ay  l:t  more  elaborate  compo» 
union?,  and  pictures  on  a  larger  scale ;  but  there  are  certainly 
none  more  finii-hcd  or  more  delightful  to  behold.  Vasaii 
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relates,  that  Raffaelle,  after  having  painted  "The  Consign- 
ment of  Christ  to  tho  Tomb,"  which  is  now  in  the  Borghesc 
Gallery  at  Rome,  went  to  Florence,  and  there  painted  "The 
Beautiful  Gardener,"  which  he  intended  to  send  to  M.  de 
Sienne ;  but  as  Bramonte  wrote  to  him,  stating  that  the  pope 
had  consented  to  allow  him  to  paint  the  halls  of  the  Vatican, 
he  set  off  in  haste  for  Rome,  entrusting  to  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio 
the  task  of  finishing  the  blue  drapery  of  the  Virgin.  The 
picture  was  purchased  of  M.  do  Sienne  by  Francis  the  First; 
and  in  the  time  of  Louts  the  Fourteenth  it  adorned  the 
cabinet  at  Versailles.  In  the  carefully  prepared  catalogues  of 
the  louvre,  it  is  valued  at  £16,000  sterling.  Although  Ri- 
dolfo Ghirlandaio  puintcd  the  drapery  of  the  Virgin,  he  claims 
no  part  of  the  honour  of  the  work.  Even  on  the  border  of 
this  drapery  may  be  read  the  signature  "  HaphaeUo  t  'rbinas," 
which  is  undoubtedly  traced  by  the  hand  of  Ridolfo.  M. 
Qustremere  de  Ouincy,  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  speaks  of  the  painting  in  the  following  Urms  : — 

"  There  is  the  same  freshness  and  excellent  preservation  in 
the  charming  picture  of  the  Virgin  which  Raffselle  executed 
for  M.  de  Sienne,  and  which  is  called,  'The  Beautiful  Gar- 
dener.' Her  costume,  which  really  has  something  of  the 
villager  s  about  it,  has  perhaps  given  rise  to  this  name.  It  is 
one  of  thohe  naive  compositions  which,  for  the  due  proportion 
in  the  size  of  the  figures,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  those 
in  which  Raffaelle,  before  rising  to  the  ideal  of  his  art,  as  he 
afterwards  did,  confined  himself  to  the  expression  of  simplicity 
and  tha  modest  grace,  of  which  the  manners  of  the  country  sup- 
plier him  with  models  among  the  young  village  girls.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  purity  here  depicted.  The  tone  of  colouring 
and  the  style  of  drawing  arc  in  admirable  harmony ;  and  this 
harmony  has  never  produced  anything  more  lovely  than  the 
forms  of  the  children  J esus  and  John.  Threo  circumstances 
prove  that  this  picture  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  'The 


Consignment  of  Christ  to  the  Tomb.'  In  the  first  place,  the 
date  marked  on  it,  which  is  1507  ;  then  there  is  a  drawing  of 
it  by  Raffselle  in  the  Mariettc  Collection,  on  the  back  of 
which  arc  rough  sketches  of  the  figures  belonging  to  the 
above-mentioned  work  ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  it  is  known  that 
Raffaelle  set  out  for  Rome  before  finishing  the  blue  drapery  of 
the  Virgin,  which  was  finished  by  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio." 

Lepicius,  in  his  "  Catalogue  Raisonne'  "  of  the  king's  pic- 
tures, gives  a  remarkable  explanation  about  this  one:  "As 
Raffselle,"  says  he,  "makes  the  child  Jesus  rest  upon  one 
fo;>t  of  the  Virgin.  I  think  he  intended  by  this  trait  to  indicate 
the  respectful  tenderness  of  this  holy  mother,  who,  in  her  son, 
sees  her  Saviour." 

As  to  the  title  by^  which  this  picture  is  known  among  artists, 
Lavallcc  his  sought  for  its  origin  with  more  laborious  effort 
than  was  worth  while.  "It  is  possible,"  says  he,  "that  the 
model  which  Raff  telle  employed  was  a  gardener,  remarkable 
for  her  beauty,  and  that  hence  was  derived  the  name  of  the 
picture.  But  this  is  merely  a  supposition,  and  it  appears  to 
me  more  probable,  that  this  title,  which  there  is  nothing  in 
the  painting  to  occasion  unless  it  be  the  flowers  with  which 
the  Virgin  is  surrounded  -arose  from  the  capricious  custom, 
not  uncommon  among  picture-dealer*,  of  fixing  upon  some 
casual  circumstance  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  the  nume- 
rous works  of  a  great  master  from  one  another." 

This  painting  of  "  The  Beautiful  Gardener  "  was  engraved 
by  Gilles  Roupelet  and  James  Chereau.  In  the  year  1803 
M.  Boucher  Desnoycrs  established  his  reputation  as  an 
engraver  by  making  a  drawing  and  engraving  from  it,  which 
he  dedicated  to  M.  Denon,  the  General  Director  of  the  Napo- 
leon  Museum.  The  plate  proved  also  a  source  of  great  profit 
to  the  museum.  It  is  now,  and  will  long  remain,  unques- 
tionably, the  most  tucccssful  rendering  of  this  delicious 
painting  which  breathes  so  much  purity  and  grace. 


WOUVERMANS. 


Somb  artists  havo  made  it  their  pride,  especially  Flemish 
artists,  to  paint  the  tap-room,  and  the  jolly  idlers,  the  drinkers, 
smokers,  and  vagabonds  of  society— men  who  are  only  their 
own  enemies,  we  are  told,  but  who  are  tiuly  everybody  else's 
also.  Van  Ostade,  Brauwer,  Teniers,  and  the  prince  of  carica- 
turists, Pierre  Bamboche,  were  all  fond  of  representing  taverns 
where  the  peasant  with  a  jug  of  beer  slowly  quaffs  and 
smokes  as  if  there  were  no  other  object  in  life.  Wouvcr- 
mans,  on  the  other  hand,  paints  castles,  and  huntsmen,  elegant 
life,  military  exercises,  the  games  of  the  old  nobility;  not  those 
who  haunted  the  purlieus  of  the  courts,  leading  a  life  worse 
than  that  of  the  tap-room,  but  those  who  frequented  the  riding- 
school,  the  fencing-room,  and  M-hose  science  was  of  the  Epi- 
curean school,  nun  who  drank  deep,  slept  £ttle,  were  keen 
upon  a  scent,  good  shots,  and  excellent  riders.  These  robust 
and  happy  ones  of  this  earth  led  a  gay  and  rude  life,  studying 
falconry,  and  educating  the  needful  animals,  or  penetrating  the 
mysteries  of  the  kennel— a  race  not  yet  departed,  though 
changed  in  costume  and  certain  details  of  manners,  yet  still 
the  same.  They  wore  a  costume  suited  to  the  painter's  art — 
the  feathtred  beaver  of  loose  Bassompicrre,  the  line  lace  collar, 
the  doublet  with  frogs,  the  open  boots  which  now  have  taken 
refuge  on  the  stage,  to  be  worn  by  villains  and  robbers.  They 
wanted  nothing.  They  had  beautiful,  though  rather  mascu- 
line ladies  to  love,  fine  carriages,  packs  of  hounds,  hunters, 
and  Spanish  horses  with  fiery  heads  and  glorious  manes  and 
last,  but  not  least,  they  had  Wouvermans  to  paint  them  and 
give  the  men  existence  long  after  their  castles  were  mouldered 
in  the  dust,  and  their  very  names  were  forgotten. 

Prancing  cavalcades,  encampments,  charges  of  cavalry, 
horse-markets,  stables,  forges,  ring-races,  halts  in  woods:  all 
these  are  Wouvermans'  choice  morsels.  Everywhere  he  intro- 
duces the  horse,  an  animal  he  has  profoundly  studied,  and  of 
which  he  has  deservedly  made  a  poetical  animal.  It  is  hi* 
favourite  study,  and  he  always  introduces  the  animal  under 
favourable  circumstances. 


Were  we  to  judge  from  his  pictures  —and  this  shows  what 
erroneous  opinions  must  have  been  put  forth  relative  to  artists, 
judging  them  simply  from  their  works  -  -  Wouvermans  would  be 
described  as  having  led  a  sunny  life,  hunting,  riding,  and  ban- 
quetting  in  hall  and  bower ;  while  the  truth  is,  he  never  left 
Haarlem,  and  was  long  unknown  and  obscure,  always  retired, 
laborious,  and  quiet.  He  was  bora  in  1620,  and  died  on  the 
19th  of  March,  16(38.  From  his  father's  studio,  Wouvermans 
passed  to  that  of  Wynants.  There  he  acquired  the  best 
qualities  of  this  master— a  powerful  execution,  a  delicate  yet 
firm  touch,  which  rendered  the  inequalities  of  scenery,  sandy 
hillocks,  stones,  plants,  &c.  with  equal  fidelity.  Wynants' 
lessons  were  confined  to  landscape,  while  Wouvermans  had  a 
perfect  passion  for  horses.  He  studied  the  animal,  therefore, 
in  the  riding-school,  in  the  stable,  in  the  inn  yard,  everywhere, 
and  succeeded  in  investing  the  horse  with  a  charm  of  grace 
and  elegance  in  his  pictures,  which  is  ono  of  their  chief 
attractions.  II is  success  was  so  great  that  his  study  must  have 
been  laborious  and  patient,  there  being  no  such  thing  as  mere 
intuition,  even  with  the  brightest  genius. 

Mnyrcau  has  engraved  eighty-eight  horses  from  Wouver- 
mans, and  even  the  student  of  zoology  may  learn  here  almost 
us  much  as  from  nature  or  Buffon.  Like  Cuyp,  who  lived  to 
paint  only  fine  fat  cattle,  Wouvermans'  delight  was  to  represent 
the  powerful,  handsome,  healthy  horse;  not  the  broken-winded 
"roarer,"  suited  better  to  the  caricaturist  than  the  great  painter. 
He  was  most  learned  in  all  details,  knew  every  piece  of  the 
harness,  the  cut  of  saddles  was  familiar  to  him,  he  could  tell 
the  right  length  of  the  stirrups,  of  the  girth,  the  reins, 
and  of  the  bit ;  while  ho  never  forgot  the  shape  of  the  pistols 
or  their  correct  positions. 

Having  mastered  his  subject  thoroughly— the  secret  of  marry 
successes  we  cannot  sometimes  explain— he  combined  with  it 
an  exquisite  pcrccptian  of  scenery,  and  set  to  woik  to  illustrate 
the  romance  of  horsemanship.  Many  painters  biforc  him  had 
introduced  horses  into  their  compositions,  particularly  into 


WOUVERMANS 


battle  scenes ;  but  Wouvestnans  was  the  first  who  worked  up 
the  (Traces  of  equitation,  who,  choosing  to  paint  stout  country 
gentlemen,  elegant  caTalicra  and  huntsmen,  made  of  the  horse 
an  essential  feature  in  his  picture ;  for  we  know  not  a  single  ex- 
ception among  his  production* — all  contain  a  horse,  or  a  part  of 
one.  This  is  so  true,  that  Wourermans,  as  if  jealous  of  making 
his  favourite  animal  subservient  in  interest,  never  selects  a 
moment  In  the  chase  when  attention  is  drawn  to  the  animal 
pursued,  but  watches  for  the  opportunity  of  developing  the  grace 
and  intelligence  of  the  horse ;  in  this  respect  unlike  Ruthard, 
Oudry,  Snyders,  and  Kubens.  The  bounding  deer,  leaping  a 
ravine,  or  listening  to  the  coming  hunt,  his  elegant  form  in 
the  foreground  of  a  picture,  draws  off  the  interest  from  the 
horse.  He,  therefore,  generally  supposes  the  hunt,  or  paints 
the  meet,  the  halt,  or  the  return. 

Had  Wouvermana  been  paid  for  his  pictures  what  is  now 
their  value,  he  too  would  have  had  his  pages  and  his  falconers, 
hi*  hunters  and  his  beautiful  white  hounds  with  silky  coats,  a 
heron-pond  in  his  park,  bay,  black,  and  gray  horses,  and  that 
white  charger ;  in  fact,  all  those  that  appear  in  his  pictures, 
neighing,  prancing,  drinking,  eating.  But  Wouvermans  was 
modest  and  timid,  and  these  qualities  hindered  much  his  suc- 
cess both  as  to  money  and  fame.  He  trusted  to  dealers  to  fix 
prices  on  his  exquisite  hun'ing  groups,  and  he  took  without 
grumbling  any  price  that  was  offered  him.  Resides,  in  Haar- 
lem Wouvermans  had  a  formidable  rival  in  Pierre  de  Laer, 
known  as  Bamboche.  When  painting  his  scenes  of  real  life — 
those  elegant  cavalcades  which  might  any  day  be  seen  in  the 
country — Wouvermans  did  it  with  so  much  ease  and  native 
grace  that  he  appeared  to  invent  nothing,  simply  beeausc  he 
was  true  and  greceful  like  nature  herself;  while  Bamboche 
astonished  people  by  his  compositions  about  thieves,  terrible 
dramas  of  the  hidden  life  of  towns,  things  less  familiar  to  the 
common  eye  than  grooms,  captains,  and  squires. 

One  De  Witte,  a  Haarlem  picture- dealer,  having  requested 
Bamboche  to  paint  him  a  cavalry  piece,  the  artist  asked  200 
florins,  and  would  not  take  a  penny  less,  upon  which  the 
dealer  went  to  Wouvermans.  For  the  money  which  Bam- 
boche had  scornfully  refused,  our  artist  painted  a  masterpiece, 
and  thus  began  his  fame.  De  Witte  made  a  great  stir  about 
the  unknown  talent,  and  called  together  all  the  amateurs  of 
Haarlem  to  admire  a  picture,  which  the  dealer  valued  all  the 
more  that  it  enabled  him  to  be  a  little  avenged  on  Bamboche. 
Wouvermans  got  on  better  after  this ;  he  was  better  paid 
than  before,  and,  as  the  learned  Houbraken  says,  "was 
now  well  received  by  rich  Meccnas."  The  minute  Dutch- 
man, whose  work  ought  to  be  translated,  quotts  also  as  an 
instance  of  the  pecuniary  success  of  Wouvermans,  the  fact 
that  he  gavo_his  daughter  20,000  florins  when  she  married 
Henri  de  Fromantjou,  an  artist  of  fame.  And  yet  what  was 
this  to  the  fabulous  prices  attained  by  his  pictures  after  bis 
death,  when  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
and  others,  contended  for  them,  and  bought  them  up,  no  matter 
at  what  sacrifices  • 

If  we  examine  the  painting*  of  Wouvermans  with  the  eye  of 
a  connoisseur,  we  shall  admire  not  only  the  painting,  but  the 
choice  of  the  subject,  the  gallantry,  and  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  the  scene,  which  always  breathes  of  chivalry  and 
feudalism,  which,  however  brutal  and  degrading  in  itself, 
always  looked  well  at  a  distance.  Even  the  haughty,  and 
often  absurd  and  petty,  Louis  XIV.,  who  exclaimed,  when 
ahown  some  drinkers  by  Teniers,  "  Take  away  those  scare- 
crows," would  not  have  had  his  royal  delicacy  offended  had  ho 
chosen  some  tutijects  from  Wouvermans  to  adorn  his  cabinet, 
There  would  have  been  the  persona  he  wanted  to  work  upon  ; 
the  rough  country  gentlemen  he  was  to  attract  from  their 
turreted  homea  to  learning  the  mincing  step  and  courtly  vices 
of  the  palace  of  Versailles -sure  presage  of  that  Capuan 
voluptuousness  which  waa  to  end  in  the  great  storm  of  1 793. 

But  Wouvermans  shows  little  interest  in  the  tender  pas- 
sions, none  at  all  in  its  gentler  phases;  if  there  be  any,  it  is 
the  rough  love-making  of  the  fields.  The  trumpet  sounds  to 
mount;  the  officers  come  forth  in  their  heavy  boots  and 
cuirasses.    They  have  been  drinking  stiffly,  and  perhaps  one 


may  linger  to  say  a  word  of  gallant  impertinence  to  the  girl  of 
the  inn,  while  he  roughly  tries  to  snatch  a  kiss.  What  else 
can  you  expect  from  men  who  drink  strong  liquors,  and 
wear  such  boots  ? 

Look  at  "The  Officers'  Halt"  (p.  260).  These  arc  men  and 
horse*  only  to  be  found  in  the  paintings  of  the  Flemish  school. 
Mark  the  two  steeds,  o#  one  of  which  an  officer  is  mounted, 
who  has  just  quaffed  a  huge  draught  of  strong  ale,  and  i« 
holding  out  the  pot  to  a  girl,  who  is,  however,  delayed  by 
another  worthy  in  gay  apparel,  who  pinches  her  chin  familiarly 
with  one  hand,  while  he  clutches  his  horse's  bridle  with  the 
other.  This  animal  is  admirably  rendered — position,  form, 
head,  harness,  all  are  painted  with  vigour  and  truth.  All  the 
accessories  of  the  picture  are  admirable.  The  beggar  whom  no 
one  notices,  the  distant  hills  and  the  river  beneath  them,  the 
ferry-boat,  the  card-players  round  their  table,  the  boys  play- 
ing with  the  dog,  the  great  tree  shattered  by  many  a  storm, 
the  tent,  all  demonstrate  the  power  and  rigour  of  the  painter. 

But  Oersaint  •  truly  characterises  his  touch,  when  he  says, 
"  Teniers  and  Wouvermans  are  the  two  painters  who  have 
worked  hardest,  though  they  are  so  opposite  in  character." 
The  finish  of  Wouvermans  is  exquisite,  it  is  something 
extraordinary— we  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  too 
finished  at  limes.  His  greensward  sometimes  looks  like  velvet. 
Oessner  has  noticed  this. 

It  appears  to  be  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  Wouvermans, 
towards  the  end  of  his  career,  threw  into  the  fire  whole  port- 
folios of  drawings  and  studies  from  nature.  The  reason  for 
this  la  not  really  known.  Some  say,  that  he  wanted  to 
deprive  his  son  of  these  rich  portfolios,  for  fear  that  his  native 
idleness  would  be  thus  encouraged  ;  while  others  allege,  that 
he  wished  to  deprive  his  brother  and  rival  of  the  ad  von  t  a  gen 
which  he  might  have  derived  from  such  *tudie*.  This 
version  is  as  odious  as  it  is  unlikely.  It  resembles  a  story 
told  by  Roestraten,  who  says  that  De  Witte,  informed  of 
the  death  of  Bamboche,  took  possession  of  a  chest  full  of 
studies,  drawings,  and  thoughts,  which  he  gave  to  his  friend 
Wouvermans,  who  having  pilfered  all  that  was  useful  to  him, 
destroyed  the  rich  materials  of  his  friend  by  burning.  A 
more  absurd  and  ridiculous  story  was  never  imagined.  Bam- 
boche died  in  1073  or  1674,  six  years  after  Wouvermans. 

This  great  painter  breathed  his  last  in  1068.  leaving  a  son 
who  became  a  monk.  Of  his  two  brothers,  John  and  Peter 
Wouvermans,  the  first  is  the  ablest.  His  other  pupils  were 
Bernaert  (laal,  Emmanuel  Murant,  John  Van  der  Bene.  His 
successful  imitators  were  Hans  Van  Lin  and  John  Grittier. 

His  "  Horse  Market  "  is  one  of  his  great  pictures.  In  this 
he  has  surpassed  himself.  The  rascally  cunning- looking 
horse- dealers,  making  their  horses  prance  before  the  buyer 
with  whip*  and  spur,  are  admirably  represented.  It  combines 
many  rare  qualities.  His  "  Pare  aux  eerfs,"  not  that  horrid 
den  of  the  same  name  which  Louis  XV.  patronised,  but  a  real 
collection  of  deer,  is  admirable.  In  fact,  in  the  delineation  of 
animals  he  is  always  excellent.  Sometimes  his  real  life  is 
carried  too  far,  becoming  simply  dirty.  The  same  was  true 
of  Teniers,  whose  drunkards  are  extremely  offensive. 

But  the  men  and  women  of  Wouvermans  are  always  model 
men  and  women ;  his  ladies  are  those  beauteous  dames  who 
adorn  the  court  and  the  palace.  He  scorns  the  poor,  at  least 
on  his  canvas,  though  probsbly  as  sympathetic  with  them  as 
any  other  noble  and  generous  heart.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  believe  Wouvermans  a  servile  worshipper  of 
wealth  and  rank  ;  a  man  of  genius  could  not  have  been  any. 
thing  of  the  kind ;  but  his  natural  love  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  gorgeous  drove  him  always  to  the  representation  of  life  in 
the  upper  classes. 

And  he  dearly  loved  the  aristocracy  of  animal  creation. 
No  knackers'  horses  for  him,  no  ill-used  and  battered  donkey 
under  a  shower  of  blows,  no  fitting  subject  for  the  Cruelty  to 
Animals  Society  would  obtain  notice  from  Wouverman- 
Shakspeare  has  a  scene  which  Wouvermans  would  have  been 
delighted  to  illustrate  :— 

•  Oersaint,  "  Catalogue  de  M.  Qusntin  <lr  I-orai.fw."  I'srN  , 
1744. 
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Look  when  a  pointer  would  surpass  the  life, 
In  limning  out  a  "'ell  proportioned  steed, 
IIU  art  with  nature  !  workmanship  at  strife, 
A*  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed  ; 
S< i  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one, 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  hone. 

• 

Round-hoofed,  short-jointed,  (cfloeks  shag  and  long. 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head  and  noitril  wide. 


shapeless  hillock*,  with  a  yellow  tint ;  those  heap*  of  aand, 
covered  here  and  there  with  bruah,  at  the  foot  of  which  wind* 
a  small  stream,  that  looks  all  but  motionless.  But  the  true 
poetry  of  Philip  Wouvermans,  the  ideal  which  is  depicted  on 
hi*  harmonious  canvas,  is  a  dream  of  happiness  ;  not  of  that 
happiness  which  love-sick  painters  find  in  a  gentle  look,  or  in 
a  green  and  rich  field,  in  the  solitude  and  silence  of  desert 
places  ;  but  of  that  real  happiness,  so  easy  to  the  rich,  full  of 
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High  crent,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttocks,  tender  hide. 
Look  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back." 
Wouvermans  ban  none  of  that  soft  melancholy  which  some 
of  the  Flemish  school  were  so  fond  of.  It  is  true  that  at  times, 
unconsciously,  he  painted  landscapes  sweetly  sad,  like  the 
bleak  shores  of  'Wynants ;  he  painted,  too,  some  of  those 


comfort  and  dignity,  which  is  the  result  of  health  of  body  and 
peace  of  mind.  These  few  remarks  may  enable  the  reader  to 
appreciate  the  characteristic*  of  this  powerful  and  pleasing 
artist,  whose  pictures  are  still  the  delight  of  amateurs,  and  ore 
rated  at  no  more  than  their  value,  despite  their  number.  A 
large  number  of  his  best  picture*  arc  in  St.  Petersburg,  along- 
side Tenier*,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  other*.  His  paintings, 
however,  are  also  to  be  found  in  all  the  great  galleries  of  Europe. 
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KAREL  DUJARDIN. 

This  artist,  whose  name  is  less  familiar  than  that  of  many  trees,  a  bit  of  an  old  will  half  covered  by  ancient  ivy,  a  cow, 

others,  was  also  a  landscape  and  animal  painter.    Most  of  the  an  ass,  a  man — all  homely,  all  trivial ;  and  yet  add  all  these 

Flemish  artists  may  be  described  in  the  same  way,  and  arc  together,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  Dujardin,  nothing  more, 

yet  different  in  their  characteristics.  Words  are  not  the  fittes  nothing  leu.  But  nature  always ;  and  out  of  these  simple  and 
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representative  of  their  peculiar  types,  but  a  glance  at  once 
separates  C'uyp  from  Dujardin,  Potter  from  BeTghem.  llow 
shall  we  describe  the  peculiar  style  of  the  artist  we  now  treat 
of  ?   To  succeed  would  be  difficult. 

When,  reader,  you  take  a  country  walk,  you  sometimes  rest 
on  a  stile,  or  under  a  hedge,  or  on  a  fallen  tree,  and  looking 
around  you,  various  objects  meet  your  eye    a  few  clustering 


even  arid  materials  he  makes  a  landncapc,  exhibiting  fully  hi 
style  and  manner. 

PUkington  and  Doschamps  inform  us  that  he  was  born  in 
1G40.  Biographers  are  not  always  consistent  in  their  dates. 
In  1C52  appeared  some  admirable  engravings  by  Karel  Dujar- 
din, perfect  masterpieces,  which  certainly  were  not  executed 
at  the  youthful  age  of  twelve.     We  must,  therefore,  place 
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Dujardin's  birth  at  least  as  far  back  asl636,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  these  were  the  production*  of  a  very  precocious  talent. 
It  is  not  known  for  certain  who  was  his  master  ;  some  call  him 
a  pupil  of  Berghem,  some  of  Taol  Potter.  But,  however  this 
may  be.  ho  went  early  to  Italy,  and  on  arriving  at  Home, 
joined  the  jolly  club  of  Flemish  drinkers,  into  which  all 
were  admitted  under  a  nick -name,  which  in  his  case  was 
Goat's  Beard.  His  easy  and  impulsive  nature,  to  which 
pleasure  was  a  necessity,  gained  him  many  friends.  His 
countryman,  Pierre  de  Lacr,  had  introduced  a  style  among 
the  Romans,  of  which  they  were  very  fond,  and  Dujardin 
following  it  up  was  well  supported.  He  painted  little  land- 
scapes, with  a  cow,  some  sheep,  a  miller  and  his  ass,  a  girl 
holding  up  her  petticoat*  to  cross  a  ford  (p.  2C1);  and  w  as 
well  paid  for  them  on  account  of  their  excellence.  With 
youth,  spirits,  and  money,  Dujardin  led  sn  ensy,  jolly  life,  con- 
tracting many  debts,  and  wasting  much  talent  to  pay  them. 
But  he  studied  like  a  true  Dutchman  ;  he  saw  the  vulgar  side 
of  everything,  and  made  that  side  picturesque.  The  quacks 
of  a  fair,  so  common  in  Rome,  were  a  favourite  subject.  He 
admired  their  genius,  he  caught  their  pantomime,  and  before 
he  returned  to  his  atelier,  his  picture  was  finished  in  his 
head.  The  rough  idlers  of  Tranatcvcra,  with  their  robust 
wives,  filled  the  foreground,  ot,  perhaps,  a  muleteer  whistling 
or  searching  his  pocket*  for  a  coin,  to  give  the  boy  with  a 
black  face  and  a  pasteboard  nose,  who  went  about  collecting. 

Dujaxdin'a  early  style  was  a  comical  mixture  of  Bamboche, 
Jean  Miel,  and  Michael  Angelo  des  Bataitlea.  The  Italians 
were  much  struck  by  his  pictures,  and  naturally  so,  for  he 
invested  the  evcry-day  scenes  he  painted  with  his  own  gentle- 
ness, his  own  gay  and  lively  spirit.  It  was  something  between 
the  finish,  so  much  esteemed  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  ordinary 
satirical  character,  of  the  artist*  of  that  school  who  lived  in 
Rome— semi-Romans  themselves. 

The  price  which  the  Italian*  put.upon  the  works  of  Karel 
.did  not  suffice  for  hi*  increasing  expense.  The  same  could  be 
said  of  him  that  was  said  of  Bamboche  by  the  historian 
Passeri,  amieo  delfa  reereaxmiu  e  del  bnon  tempo.  To  create  for 
himself  new  resources,  betried  the  portrait  style,  and  succeeded 
well,  because  an  artist  like  him  could  not  do  anything  badly, 
lie  composed  portrait*  very  simply,  in  general  without  any 
details,  half-length,  with  all  the  usual  sobriety  of  hia  genius. 
We  speak  here  of  sobriety  in  the  picturesque  sense,  for  in 
private  life  he  knew  nothing  of  it.  His  character  is  mar- 
vellously well  painted  in  the  portrait  which  exist*  in  the 
Museum  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  is  represented  clothed  in  a 
black  silk  cloak,  his  hand  upon  his  breast.  His  great  intelli- 
gent and  open  eyes  announce  frankness,  penetration,  and 
jollity ;  his  mouth  is  broad  and  somewhat  sensual ;  but  his 
great  lips  reveal  a  line  irony  which  has  no  bitterness  in  it. 
The  expansive  and  hearty  temperament  of  Karel  Dujardin  is 
the  secret  of  his  weakness  ;  it  explains  his  love  of  pleasure, 
his  debts  daily  paid  and  daily  renewed,  his  love  for  the  comic 
side  of  vulgar  things,  and  that  want  which  drove  him  to  seek 
impression  from  the  three  great  sources,— life,  nature  and 
art. 

Hut  at  last  he  determined  to  see  hi*  country  again,  which 
he  had  left  when  very  young.  He  started  for  Holland,  but 
passing  through  Lyons,  he  met  some  friends,  who  easily  kept 
him  tl.ere,  and  the  sight  of  some  of  his  works  brought  round 
him  a  crowd  of  amateurs.  Forgetting  the  object  of  his  journey, 
Karel  renewed  the  life  he  had  led  at  Rome,  a  life  of  luxury 
and  adventures,  to  pay  for  which  he  had  but  to  paint  the 
fresh  morning  dew.  Few  painters  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
depicting  the  dawn,  auch  geniuses  as  Claude  Lorraine  and 
Eb-htimcr  always  excepted.  Dujardin  lived  at  Lyons,  in  the 
house  of  a  rich  old  woman,  who  gave  him  plenty  of  credit 
because  she  took  a  fancy  to  him.  At  last,  however,  the  artist's 
debts  became  so  numerous  and  so  pressing,  that  poor  Karel 
Dujardin,  in  his  distress,  had  recourse  to  hia  principal  credi- 
tor—his old  landlady.  She  took  a  usurious  interest  for  her 
money.    She  made  him  marry  her. 

Having  thus  settled  his  affairs,  the  newly-married  man  took 
the  road  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  well  received.   He  was 


the  more  l.kcd  because  he  did  not  altogether  re*emble  his 
countrymen  ;  in  the  same  way  that  the  Italians  liked  him 
because  with  them  he  was  a  Dutchman  of  the  south,  while  the 
former  called  him  an  Italian  of  the  north.  He  painted  aome 
local  portraits,  but  they  wanted  the  interest  and  charms  of 
Rembrandt's  similar  productions. 

It  is  when  the  merry  painter  depicts  tumblers  and  quacks, 
muleteers  before  an  inn,  or  a  trumpeter  on  horseback  at  the 
door  of  a  pot-house,  drinking  the  glass  of  wine  handed  to  him 
by  the  maritomes  of  the  place,  that  we  have  no  need  to 
criticise  and  compare.  Karel' a  characteristic  is  to  reach  the 
picturesque  by  simple  efforts.  More  simple  than  Berghem,  a* 
agreeable  as  Wouvermana,  and  less  proud  than  Bamboche, 
Karel  Dujardin  has  all  their  strong  sense  of  the  picturesque. 
Ho  is  very  fond  of  bringing  in  old  walls,  those  walls  which 
our  modem  masters  have  so  often  copied  ;  sometimes  he  fill* 
up  the  background  with  them,  ivy-clad  and  half-ruined, 
mossy  and  covered  with  wall-flowers,  or  warmed  by  the  golden 
foliage  and  the  purple  tints  of  a  virgin  vine,  which  in  autumn 
resemble  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The  rustic  wall*  of  Karel 
are  in  general  sufficiently  lofty  for  them  to  throw  up  the  whole 
figure. 

To  be  married  to  an  old  woman,  when  one  is  young,  may 
be  bearable  on  a  day  when  you  obtain  a  receipt  in  full  for  all 
your  debts ;  but  the  awakening  is  unpleasant,  Dujardin  felt 
little  relief  from  the  cures  of  home  in  the  popularity  he 
was  gaining  among  the  t**tcful  amateurs  of  hi*  native  town. 
One  of  these,  a  certain  John  Reins t,  determined  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  his  friend  determined  to  go  as  far  as  the  Texel 
with  him.  He  had  no  idea  himself  of  going  to  Italy ;  for  he 
went  to  the  Texel  in  slippers.  Nevertheless,  next  morning  he 
sent  to  his  old  wife  for  some  linen,  saying,  he  would  soon  be 
back.   He  never  saw  her  again. 

He  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome,  and  though  a  Protestant, 
was  sufficiently  influenced  by  the  locality  to  paint  two  Romish 
subjects,  which  were  highly  prized,  while  hi*  "Christ  between 
the  two  Thieves,"  in  the  Louvre,  is  a  very  fine  production. 
But  simple  nature  is  his  forte.  His  "  Grove  of  Trees,"  in  the 
Louwe,  is  perfect,  with  its  river  crossed  by  farmers  driving 
before  them  a  troop  of  oxen,  donkeys,  and  sheep.  The 
farmer's  wife  is  mounted  on  a  cart  drawn  by  a  white  horse, 
while  a  peasant,  lifting  up  a  young  girl  in  his  arms,  is  about 
to  carry  her  across  the  ford.  The  familiar  figure*  form  a 
charming  contrast  with  the  solemnity  of  the  forest  trees,  which 
lose  none  of  their  mysterious  grandeur  by  contact  with  the 
brute  creation. 

Karel  Dujardin  took  it  into  hi*  hcad  one  day  to  go  to  Venice. 
He  found  some  countrymen  there,  and,  amongst  others, 
Glauber,  a  pupil,  like  himself,  of  Berghem,  and  a  very  dis- 
tinguished painter..  A  Dutchman,  who  dealt  in  pictures, 
offered  him  a  home  in  his  house,  with  the  hope  of  making 
money  by  his  talents ;  but  the  hope  wus  not  realised,  for 
Dujardin  was  taken  ill  and  died,  in  1078.  John  Glauber  says, 
that  hi*  companion  died  of  a  surfeit,  caused  by  eating  too 
much  after  an  illness.  A  Dutch  amateur,  Gabriel  Van  der 
Lcuw,  who  was  just  then  at  Venice,  took  care  to  have  Du- 
jardin buried  ;  and  though  he  died  a  Protestant,  his  body  was 
still  dressed  in  the  robes  of  a  Capuchin  friar,  in  obedience  to 
the  customs  of  the  country ;  after  which  he  was  buried  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Church. 

"  Crossing  the  Brook,"  of  which  we  have  given  an  en- 
graving, is  a  fine  picture  :  the  foreground  is  rich  and  admirably 
painted  ;  the  man  in  the  sheep-skin  coat  is  touched  off  with  a 
truthfulness  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Flemish 
school.  The  sky,  the  distant  hill*,  the  horses,  and  the  long 
wall,  arc  exceedingly  picturesquely  rendered ;  while  the 
woman,  the  ass,  and  the  dog,  as  well  as  the  cow,  exhibit 
a  power  and  truth  which  exemplify  the  style  of  Karel 
Dujardin  very  effectively.    The  original  is  in  France. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  possesses  two  Dujardins,  the  Bridge  - 
water  Gallery  one,  Lord  Ashburton  had  two.  Mr.  Hope 
has  one,  and  the  collection  of  George  IV.,  in  Pall  Malh, 
two. 

All  hi*  paintings  are  valuable  and  deserving  of  study. 
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It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
genrr  painting  came  into  fashion.  This  word  has  reccmly 
been  adopted,  and  "  comprises  the  representation  of  common 
life  in  it*  every-day  relations,  as  opposed  to  religious  and 
heroic  subjects,  or  to  those  of  an  elevated  character,  such  as 
arc  generally  supposed  to  fall  within  the  province  of  historical 
painting.  According  to  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is 
conceived  such  works  may  be  divided  into  two  separate 
classes  j  the  one  representing  life  in  i's  more  soft  and  gentle 
relations,  under  the  regulation  of  established  customs  and 
civilised  manners,  wljilst  the  other  exhibits  its  more  rude  and 
vulgar  side  with  the  unchecked  license  of  a  free  and  often 
unbridled  humour."  Both  comprise  works  of  great  excel- 
lence,  and  both  engage  our  interest. 

Foremost  among  the  artists  of  this  school  stands  Gerard 
Douw.  His  name  is  sometimes  written  Gerhard  Douw.  lie 
was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1 010,  and  died  in  1074,  aged  sixty-one. 
In  early  life  he  received  instruction  from  Bartholomew  Dolondo, 
an  engraver  ;  and  Peter  Rouwhorn,  a  painter  on  glass,  found 
in  young  Douw  an  apt  pupil.  The  boy  loved  art,  and  at  fifteen 
became  the  disciple  of  Rembrandt.  We  have  already  •  presented 
to  our  readers  a  memoir  of  this  well-known  painter.  To  this 
great  painter  is  to  be  ascribed  that  excellence  in  colouring,  that 
breadth  of  light  and  shadows,  which  afterwards  distinguished 
the  works  of  Gerard  Douw ;  but  with  all  the  genius  for  grandeur 
of  design  and  startling  effect*  of  chiaroscuro,  he  united  that 
extreme  delicacy  of  finish  which  is  one  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  his  works.  Sandraart  relates  that  having  once, 
in  company  with  Damboccio,  visited  Gerard  Douw,  they 
could  not  forbear  admiring  the  extreme  neatness  of  a  picture 
which  he  was  then  painting,  in  which  they  took  particular 
notice  of  a  broom  ;  and  expressing  their  surprise  at  the  remark- 
able neatness  of  the  finishing  of  that  minute  object,  Douw 
told  them  he  should  spend  three  days  more  in  working  on 
that  broom  before  he  should  account  it  entirely  complete. 
In  a  family  picture  of  .Mr.  Spiering  (Douw'a  principal  patron) 
the  same  author  asserts,  that  Mrs.  Spiering  sat  five  days  for 
the  finishing  of  one  of  her  hands  that  lay  on  an  arm-chair. 

Everything  that  Douw  produced  had  pre-eminently  the  true 
and  lovely  tints  of  nature,  and  his  pictures  still  possess  their 
peculiar  advantages,  they  retain  their  original  lustre,  and  hare 
the  same  beautiful  effect  at  a  proper  distance  as  they  have  when 
submitted  to  the  closest  inspection.  The  picture  known  as 
"  The  Dropsical  Woman,"  an  engraving  of  which  we  present  to 
the  reader  (p.  265),  is  a  most  perfect  and  complete  specimen  of 
this  master's  style,  possessing  at  once  the  broad  effect  of  shadow, 
and  the  most  delicate  and  careful  detail.  The  execution  of 
the  painting  is  astonishingly  fine,  and  although  the  shadows 
appear  a  little  too  dark,  the  whole  has  an  inexpressibly  bold 
effect.  Thia  pieturc  fell  a  prey  to  the  French  plunderers,  and 
was  carried  to  Paris,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Louvre. 
It  is  one  of  tho  most  pathetic  pictures  of  this  great  master. 
It  is  the  ehef-d'eeurre  of  his  daylight  works.  In  representing 
the  chamber  of  an  opulent  family,  everything  in  the  room 
presents  the  most  magnificent  appearance ;  it  is  richly  decorated 
and  furnished.  A  sick  lady  sits  in  an  arm-chair,  her  daughter 
kneels  before  her,  weeping  and  kissing  her  hand,— the  bitter- 
ness of  death  approaching, — a  servant  gives  her  the  medicine, 
and  in  the  front  of  the  picture  stands  a  physician  fantastically 
dressed,  turning  to  the  window  and  examining  a  bottle  full  of 
water.  This  picture  was  given  by  the  Elector  Palatine  to 
Prince  Eugene,  and  after  his  death  remained  in  the  gallery  at 
Turin,  until  the  French  carried  it  off  and  placed  it  in  the 
I^ouvre.  In  1816,  they  bought  off  its  restitution  at  the  price 
of  £4,000. 

The  subjects  which  the  painter  invariably  selected  were  of 
the  simplest  description,  sketches  of  common  life ;  but  in  this 
modest  sphere  he  brought  into  full  play  the  various  passions 
by  which  the  heart  is  governed.    There  was  a  deep,  earnest 
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truthfulness — a  truthfulness  which  in  its  very  simplicity  and 
homeliness  was  understood  by  oil  about  every  one  of  his 
works  that  insured  him  a  popularity,  depending  not  on  the- 
fickle  fashion  of  the  day,  but  living  on  in  other  ages  and  in 
other  lands.  There  is  one  striking  peculiarity  about  his 
paintings  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  scene  he  depicts 
is  looked  upon  through  a  window  or  other  opening,  and  there 
is  about  them  all  much  of  the  tone  and  colouring  of  the  great 
Rembrandt.  lie  was  the  laborious  imitator  of  nature,  bestow- 
ing tho  utmost  attention  to  the  most  minute  particulars,  the 
smallest  and  most  insignificant  objects  in  the  design.  With 
him  nothing  was  insignificant.  He  knew  that  perfection 
dep?nded  as  much  on  the  careful  study  of  detail  as  the  bmad, 
bold  outline,  and  effective  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow. 
Inferior  to  Teniers  in  some  particulars,  he  surpassed  him  and 
all  the  painters  of  the  Flemish  school  in  the  studied  perfection 
of  minutest  detail ;  so  that  when  a  picture  is  entirely  and 
elaborately  completed  in  every  part,  it  is  said  to  have  all  thu 
finish  of  a  Gerard  Douw.  And  this  is  saying  much  in  praise 
of  the  great  painter,  the  faithful  disciple  in  the  school  of 
nature,  who  copied  and  improved,  but  never  made  nature  bow 
to  mannerism  or  stylo. 

Gerard  Douw  is  faithful,  but  he  seldom  approaches  to 
coarseness.  There  is  the  evidence  of  a  nicely  balanced  critic  d 
judgment  in  every  one  of  his  pictures,  which  shows  that  he 
was  no  mere  copyist,  even  of  nature.  The  subject*  selected 
are  those  of  humble  life ;  not  the  noble  cavaliers  of  Vandyck 
or  the  gorgeously -dressed  ladies  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
but  simply  housemaids  and  retailers  of  articles  in  daily  use  ; 
yet  there  is  no  vulgar  feeling,  and  nothing  that  approaches 
burlesque.  Every  subject  is  ordinary  and  common-place, 
but  they  arc  ail  within  the  circle  of  kindly  family  feeling,  and 
appeal  to  a  far  larger  class  than  pictures  of  higher  pretensions. 


THOMAS  BEWICK ,  THE  ENGRAVER  OX  WOOD. 

This  name  of  Thomas  Bewick  is  familiar,  not  only  to  those 
who  are  lovers  of  the  art  of  engraving,  or  students  of  natural 
history,  but  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  work*  of  original 
genius.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes  to  imagine,  as  some 
do,  that  the  reputation  of  this  gifted  man  rtsts  upon  his  being 
the  greatest  improver,  and  all  but  the  inventor,  of  the  art  of 
wood-engraving.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  As  the 
first  man  who  ever  produced  upon  a  block  of  wood  an  en- 
graving worth  looking  at,  Bewick  certainly  deserves  to  be 
handed  down  in  the  annals  of  the  art.  But  this,  we  repeat, 
is  far  from  being  the  greatest  merit  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
His  character,  as  portrayed  in  his  works,  exhibits  on  extraor- 
dinary union  of  qualities,  and  this  union  alone  it  is  which 
causes  his  works  to  be  looked  at  now  by  all  persons  of  taste, 
with  a  relish  as  keen  as  that  which  they  created  on  their 
first  publication  half  a  century  ago.  As  no  very  complete 
memoir  of  Bewick's  life,  or  analysis  of  his  extraordinary 
talents,  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world,  we  shall  not  apolo- 
gise for  devoting  ample  space  to  the  history  of  a  man  and 
artist,  who  to  that  minute  truth  and  true  eye  for  nature 
which  the  best  of  the  Flemish  painters  have  exhibited,  added 
much  of  the  humour  of  Hogarth ;  for  the  moral  satire  of 
Thomas  Bewick  is  often  as  striking  as  are  the  truth  of  his 
landscapes,  marine  or  rural,  and  the  wonderful  character  anil 
vraiscmbiantc  of  his  animal  portraitures. 

Thomas  Bewick  was  born  in  the  year  1753,  at  a  little 
village,  or  hamlet  rather,  called  Cherryburn,  in  Northum- 
berland, on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  and  not  far  from  the 
larger  village  of  Ovingham,  which,  together  with  it*  churrh 
and  schoolhouse  and  parsonage,  now  forms  so  beautiful  an 
object  for  all  who  travel  by  the  railway,  that  runs  for  many 
miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Tyne,  between  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  and  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland.  He  was  the  son  of  poor, 
but  highly  respectable  parents,  who  seemed  early  to  have  got 
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a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  lingular  gifu  of  this  their  eldest  son, 
and  who,  whilst  they  formed  his  mind  to  morality  and  virtue, 
gave  way  to  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  had  the  sagacity  not  to 
discourage  the  Imy's  pursuits,  which,  to  many  parents  in  their 
position  and  situation  in  life,  would  hare  appeared  trifling  or 
even  pernicious.   Thomaa  Bewick,  together  with  his  younger 


field" — as  far  as  a  boy  could  pursue  them.  His  great  delight 
was  in  angling,  with  an  artificial  fly,  for  the  trout  and  salmon, 
with  which  the  river  Tyne  was  at  that  period  abundantly 
stored  ;  following  the  hounds  on  foot  when  a  hare  hunt  was  in 
progress ;  and  seeking  the  nests  and  haunts  of  all  species  ot 
birds.    All  this  time  he  was  unconsciously  cultivating  that 
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brother  John,  who  died  prematurely,  had  such  plain  educa- 
tion  given  him  as  that  part  of  the  country  at  that  time 
afforded.  The  greater  part  of  it  he  obtained  under  the- 
Rev.  Christopher  Greyson,  at  that  time  master  of  the  school  at 
Ovingham,  which  in  the  north  of  England  had  some  reputa- 
tion. As  a  boy,  Bewick*  was  remarkable  for  the  ardent  love 
he  showed  for  those  pastimes  that  are  styled  "  sports  of  the 


acuity,  afterwards  so  remarkable  in  him,  a  correct  eye  for 
nature  and  her  scenery.  As  a  young  draughtsman,  his  talent 
was  very  precocious.  The  few  pence  that  would  have  stocked 
an  ordinary  lad  with  marbles,  tops,  and  whipcord,  were 
expended  by  Bewick  in  materials  for  drawing.  Some  of  these 
boyish  sketches  arc,  wc  believe,  yet  extant.  They  tmbody 
some  faint  glimpses  of  the  characteristics  of  his  mature  works 
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and  prove  how  true  is  that  aphorism  of  the  poet  Wordsworth, 
that— 

*'  The  boy  is  father  of  the  man." 
The  f.ither  of  Thomn*  Bewick  had  the  good  fense,  being  a 


wonder  was,  that  genius  was  not  construed  into  idleness  and 
an  unsettled  habit  of  mind,  which  aftertimc  proved  were  the 
very  reverse  of  the  artist's  character.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  ease.    The  father  could  not  help  appreciating  the  won- 
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•up«rior  man  in  point  of  discernment,  to  understand,  and  in 
some  degree  appreciate,  the  bent  of  his  son's  genius.  That 
either  the  parents  of  Bewick,  or  any  of  those  with  whom  his 
earlier  years  were  passed,  could  foresee  the  eminence  which 
he  was  to  attain,  is  not  to  be  thought  for  a  moment.  The 


derful  power  of  correctly  seizing  and  sketching  natural  scenery 
or  animals  which  his  son  so  soon  exhibited;  and  his  disposi- 
tion did  not  lead  him  to  think  of  resisting  young  Hewick's 
inclination  to  l>c  an  artist.  To  this  resolve  the  real  delicacy  of 
the  youth's  constitution,  which  was  seen  by  his  parents,  pro- 
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bably  contributed.  Though  powerfully  made,  and  of  great 
suture.  Thomaa  Bewick,  like  Robert  Burns,  wu  liable  to 
bilious  disorder;  but,  unlike  the  poet,  he  resisted  steadfastly 
through  life  the  fascinations  of  convivial  society,  so  dangerous 
for  such  temperaments.  The  artist  was,  in  fact,  from  his 
youth  upwards,  by  inclination  and  by  habit,  a  self-denying 
and  abstemious  man.  His  disposition  was  eminently  social ; 
but  even  when  his  company  was  most  in  request,  he  indulged 
with  prudence  and  refrained  with  satisfaction.  He  was 
eminently  domestic  alio,  a  quality  which  always  acts  as  a  safe- 
guard  for  those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  possess  it. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  early  life  of  this  extra- 
ordinary  man  was  really,  though,  perhaps,  not  ostensibly, 
spent  in  the  cultivation  of  the  art  in  which  J.c  was  to  excel. 
Most  of  his  hours,  after  school  and  holidays,  wore  spent  in  the 
fields,  or  on  the  moors,  or  by  the  river's  side.   It  is  true, 
the  fishing-rod  and  the  fowling-piece  were  often  in  his  hand, 
especially  the  former  ;  for  never  was  there  a  keener  or  more 
enthusiastic  sportsman  than  Thomas   Bewick ;  but  whilst 
capturing  salmon  or  trout,  or  bringing  down  an  occasional 
wild  duck,  his  eye  was  all  alive  to  his  art.    Every  turn  of 
the  river— every  wooded  glen— gave  him  materials  for  a 
picture  of  some  sort,  which  on  his  return  home  were  trans- 
ferred to  paper.    It  soon,  however,  became  necessary  that  the 
youth  should  learn  some  calling.    This  was  now  felt  by  his 
friends  to  bo  imperative;  and  at  his  own  earnest  request 
young  Bewick  was,  therefore,  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Beilby,  engraver,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  being  fourteen 
years  of  age,  active  in  habits,  and  manly  in  staturp.  In 
his  master,  the  young  artist  was  in  some  respeots  highly 
favoured,  in  others  by  no  means  so.    Mr.  Beilby  was  a  very 
worthy  man,  of  excellent  disposition  and  character.    As  a 
tradesman,  he  was  steady,  industrious,  and  honourable.   As  a 
man,  he  was  moral  and  very  well-informed.  Thus  far  the  young 
artist  could  not  hare  had  a  happier  model  than  that  afforded 
by  his  master.   Here,  however,  these  advantages  stopped. 
Mr.  Beilby,  though  a  pains-taking  engraver  of  such  thing*  as 
Newcastle  offered  to  him,  was  as  little  of  an  artist  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  person  of  his  profession  to  be.    In  fact,  at  that 
period,  1 7*17,  a  Newcastle  engraver  was  not  called  upon  to  be  an 
"  artist,"  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  that  general  term.  His 
graver  was  exercised  altogether  in  cutting,  in  copper-plate, 
invoices  lor  merchants,  adorned,  perhaps,  with  some  little 
rough  device ;  copy-heads  for  writing-masters ;  cards  for  pro- 
fessional men  and  others,  and  similar  trifles  which  it  is  need- 
less to  name.   To  this  line  of  engraving  good  Mr.  Beilby  was 
no  doubt  quite  equal ;  but  as  an  artist,  properly  so  styled,  his 
pretensions  were  small.    Some  of  his  little  sketches  in  Indian- 
ink,  and  in  colours,  are  in  our  possession.   They  only  prove 
that,  as  a  draughtsman  or  colourist,  his  talent  was  as  little 
as  can  well  be  conceived.    As  an  engraver,  his  efforts,  we 
believe,  never  extended  beyond  the  subjects  we  have  in- 
dicated. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  from  his  master,  therefore, 
young  Bewick  could  derive  no  lessons  in  art.  Useful  lessons 
in  life— lessons  invaluable  in  their  way— he,  no  doubt,  did 
reoeivo  and  profit  by,  as  he  loved  to  acknowledge ;  but  us  an 
artist,  it  is  quite  safe  to  aay,  Thomas  Bewick  was  self-taught. 
He  was  the  nurse  and  fosterer  of  his  own  genius,  and  the 
maker  of  his  own  art.  His  wonderfully  correct  eye  and  fine 
natural  taste  were  his  only  instructors.  In  plain  truth,  he  was 
amongst  artists  precisely  what  Bums  was  amongst  poets.  The 
parallel,  from  the  first,  was,  as  far  as  genius  is  concerned, 
complete.  Both  were  the  sons  of  poor  men.  Both  were  born 
amidst  picturesque  and  strongly  marked  natural  scenery. 
Both  had  a  plain  and  homely  education.  Both  showed  pre- 
cocious talent,  and  gave  early  indications  of  that  glorious, 
bright,  and  divine  spirit  which  their  Creator  had  vouchsafed 
them.  The  excellency  of  both  lay  in  a  close  adherence  to 
nature.  Neither  of  them  elaborated  great  or  extensive  poems 
or  pictures.  Burns  was  neither  an  epic  poet  nor  dramatist. 
Bewick  was  never  a  painter,  nor  an  engraver  from  the  pictures 
of  others.  The  genius  of  both  resides  in  their  sketches  from 
nature ;  thrown  off  with  that  fire  and  rrautm&lance  which 


true  genius  only  imparts.  In  this  both  are  unrivalled ;  and 
probably  never  will  he  rivalled.  The  long  and  short  descrip- 
tive poems  of  Burns,  and  the  sketches  in  the  shape  of*'  tail- 
pieces" by  Bewick,  may  be  set  side  by  side.  In  some  in- 
stances the  stanza  and  the  pirture  seem  to  be  actually  inspired 
by  the  same  identical  bit  of  scenery.  Such  scenery  wss  never 
so  given  before,  and,  perhaps,  never  may  be  again.  Further  it 
is  impossible  to  go.  We  must  now,  however,"  return  to 
Bewick's  earlier  life. 

His  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Beilby  was  passed  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory  to  both  master  and  scholar ;  the  mere 
mechanism  of  the  art  of  cutting  on  copper  Bewick  easily 
learnt ;  and  having  become  a  master  of  this  portion  of  the 
engraver's  craft,  his  inventive  genius  turned  itself  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  art  of  engraving  on  blocks  tff  hard  wood.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  cheapness  of  the  material  might  be 
one  of  the  motives  which  influenced  his  mind  to  turn  to  this 
pursuit.  From  early  life  a  rigid  and  close  economy  was  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  his  character,  and  it  clung  to  him 
through  the  whole  of  his  career.    Never  was  Bewick  known 
to  throw  away  a  shilling  even  when  a  comparatively  wealthy 
man.    It  was  about  this  time,  he  used  to  tell  his  friends,  that 
he  tried  upon  how  small  a  sum  he  could  contrive  to  exist — 
and  he  reduced  himself  to  tteo  pence  per  diem  for  provisions  ! 
This  may  hardly  seem  credible  now-a-days ;  but  the  sceptical 
should  reflect  that  during  Bewick's  apprenticeship  the  taxes 
of  England  had  not  reached  nine  millions  a  year ;  and  that  the 
squandering,  borrowing,  and  funding  system  was,  with  the 
artist,  only  in  the  early  years  of  its  apprenticeship.  Be 
this  as  it  might,  however,  Bewick,  whilst  still  an  appren- 
tice, was  beginning  to  create  the  art  of  wood-engTaving.  This 
must  not,  however,  be  taken  too  literally.  Some  rude  attempts 
at  engraving  on  wood  blocks  had  been  made  prior  to  Bewick's ; 
but  the  results  were  contemptible ;  and  the  art  wss  deemed, 
until  he  took  it  up,  not  worth  pursuit.    That  he  made  the  art 
is,  therefore,  strictly  true,  and  quite  undeniable;  but  in  the 
rigid  sense  of  the  term  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  invented  it. 
The  idea  was  another's ;  the  execxition  his  own. 

In  this  happy  and  laudable  way  his  apprenticeship  to 
passed.  Always  attached  to  his  parents  and  family,  and  loving 
the  country  of  his  youth,  he  often  used,  during  the  summer 
months,  to  walk  up  to  Cherryburn,  a  distance  of  nearly  four- 
teen miles,  to  see  his  parents  when  the  Sunday,  his  only 
day  of  leisure,  was  fine.  The  best  road  was  on  the  side  of 
the  water  opposite  to  his  father's  habitation,  and  the  young 
artist  was  obliged  to  trust  to  a  ford  in  order  to  reach  his 
parents'  house.  It  sometimes  happened,  however,  that  he 
miscalculated  the  state  of  the  river.  In  mountainous  coun- 
tries heavy  spouts  of  rain  often  fall  amongst  the  hills  and 
suddenly  swell  the  streams  that  rise  there,  whilst  those  who 
live  near  the  river's  mouth  are  unconscious  of  what  is  going 
on.  Thus  it  is  with  the  Tyne,  the  sources  of  which  are 
amongst  lofty  hills,  trodden  only  by  a  few  shepherds,  and 
inhabited  by  sheep  or  grouse.  It  often  happened,  therefore, 
that  when  Bewick  arrived  at  the  ford  just  below  Cherryburn, 
"the  waters  were  out,"  and  the  stream  too  deep  and  im- 
petuous to  be  crossed.  On  such  occasions  he  used  to  make 
signals ;  collect  his  friends  at  the  other  side,  shout  hia 
inquiries  and  news  across  the  impassable  torrent,  and  then 
very  contentedly  walk  back  to  Newcastle. 

A  young  man  of  Bewick's  amiable  disposition,  rigidly  pru- 
dent habits,  and  great  ability,  could  not  but  soon  become  a 
favourite  with  his  master.  This  was  accordingly  the  case. 
Mr.  Beilby  soon  entertained  a  highly  favourable  opinion  of 
his  prudence  and  probity  as  well  as  great  talent;  and  the  result 
was  a  partnership  between  himself  and  Mr.  Beilby,  which  was 
arranged  soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  appren- 
ticeship, about  the  year  1774.  Bewick  had  by  this  time 
brought  the  art  of  wood-engraving  to  great  perfection,  and 
being  now  in  a  position  to  act  for  himself,  he  resolved  to 
introduco  it  to  the  world,  which  he  immediately  and  success- 
fully accomplished. 

In  1775,  one  of  his  earliest  attempts  at  wood-engraving, 
"  The  Old  Hound,"  was  exhibited  before  the  Society  of  Artt 
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and  obtained  a  premium.  In  thia  attempt  are  to  be  traced 
Mime  faint  scintillations  of  his  genius.  The  position  of  the 
huntsman's  hone  is  spirited,  and  the  drawing  good— that  is  to 
say,  what  would  be  at  that  time  so  esteemed ;  but  very  inferior  to 
his  after  performances.  About  this  time  Bewick  went  up  to  the 
metropolis,  under  what  impressions  is  not  very  well  known. 
It  is  probable  he  wished  to  try  the  ground  there  before  his 
partnership  with  Mr.  Beilby  was  finally  settled  and  concluded. 
His  ideas  of  arts  and  of  artists  in  Ixmdon,  as  acquired  by  this 
visit,  seem  to  have  been  highly  unfavourable.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  complained  of  any  want  of  attention  j  for  his 
very  earliest  essays  with  the  graver  upon  wood  were  univer- 
sally admired,  so  unique  was  deemed  the  art  and  so  intractable 
the  material.  The  habits  and  manners  of  the  metropolis  were, 
however,  the  reverse  of  his  own.  His  love  for  the  manners 
and  scenery  of  his  native  county,  so  different  from  those  of  the 
south  of  England,  was  intense  to  a  degree  almost  ludicrous ; 
and  the  result  was  such  a  distaste  for  metropolitan  art,  manners, 
customs,  and  habits,  that  when  he  afterwards  published  those 
works,  by  which  he  became  known  over  Europe,  he  would  not 
goffer  them  to  be  printed,  nor  the  engravings  to  be  struck  off 
n  London.  Nay,  so  far  did  he  carry  thia  strange  dislike  to 
everything  metropolitan,  that  when  it  was  proposed  to  bring  a 
pressman  from  London,  accustomed  to  strike  off  engravings, 
he  sternly  answered,  "  Hold  your  tongues.  No  cockney  shall 
touch  my  blocks !  "—and  in  thia  resolve  he  was  quite  implacable 
and  fixed. 

As  soon  as  his  engagement  with  his  partner,  Mr.  Beilby, 
was  finally  settled  and  brought  to  a  conclusion,  Bewick 
planned  and  executed  the  volume  of  the  **  History  of  Quad- 
rupeds," by*which  his  fame  as  the  great  wood-engraver  was 
at  once  established.  The  literary  portion  of  the  book  was 
mostly  performed  by  Mr.  Beilby,  who,  although  no  artist,  was 
a  man  of  some  taste  and  some  judgment,  and  not  destitute  of 
literary  tact.  The  book  was  printed  at  Newcastle,  by  Solomon 
Hodgson,. a  man  also  of  good  ability,  and  a  zealous  friend  and 
warm  admirer  of  Bewick.  Up  to  this  time,  such  fame  as 
Mr.  Bewick  had  acquired  rested  altogether  upon  the  novelty 
of  engraving  on  the  material  he  used.  To  cut  fine  lines  on 
wood  passed  for  a  sort  of  half-miraculous  achievement.  But 
in  this  work,  which  was  brought  before  the  public  in  the  year 
1790,  the  wonderful  life  and  correctness  of  Bewick's  drawing 
were  fully  manifest.  This  was  especially  apparent  in  his  cuts 
of  the  more  domestic  animals  with  which  his  eye  was  familiar. 
His  cut  of  "The  ChiUingham  Bull,"  a  portrait  of  one  of  the 
breed  of  indigenous  wild  cattle  still  preserved  at  ChiUingham 
Park,  Northumberland,  had  excited  much  admiration  some 
years  before ;  but  this  drawing,  good  as  it  is,  was  eclipsed  by 
that  of  many  of  his  quadrupeds  in  the  history  now  first  pub- 
lished. The  horses  are,  without  exception,  drawn  and  en- 
graved with  wonderful  accuracy  and  life.  So  is  the  ass,  and 
so  are  most  of  the  dogs.  The  Spanish  pointer,  in  particular, 
may  be  instanced  as  one  of  the  finest  portraits  of  this  breed  of 
setter  ever  achieved.  It  has  been  copied  and  recopied  so  often, 
that  the  public  are  now  familiar  with  it ;  and  as  an  animal 
portrait,  it  probably  never  was  surpassed.  In  this  volume  tho 
tail-pieces  arc  inferior  to  those  with  which  he  afterwards 
adorned  his  two  volumes  of  "  British  Land  and  Water  Birds." 
He  had  not  then  fully  found  out  the  secret  of  his  genius  for 
sketching  natural  scenery.  Here  and  there  the  volume  un- 
questionably exhibits  indications  of  his  talent  in  this  line ;  but 
they  were  comparatively  faint,  and  arc  not  prominent  enough 
to  be  free  from  eclipse  by  the  fine  drawing  and  cutting  of 
the  animals  with  which  the  book  is  filled.  The  publication  of 
this  voluino  may  be  styled  the  commencement  of  the  era  of 
engraving  on  wood.  The  admiration  it  excited  was  universal. 
No  arts  of  puffing,  nor  the  usual  manoeuvres  of  the  craft  of 
modem  bookselling,  were  used ;  and  assuredly  none  were 
needed.  The  sale  of  the  volume,  from  the  first  steady,  soon 
became  rapid  and  great.  A  second  edition  was  speedily 
needed  ;  and  others  have  continued  to  be  published  from  time 
to  time,  so  steady  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  world  of  this 
work  of  genius.  Bewick's  reputation  was  not  now  confined 
to  the  North  of  England.   It  gradually  became  national ;  and 


proposals  were  soon  made  him  by  London  booksellers  and 
publishers  to  adorn  projected  publications  by  an  art  now  con- 
sidered as  strikingly  beautiful  as  unique  in  character. 

About  this  period  Bewick  married.  His  fortunes  now  per- 
mitted even  a  man  of  his  prudent  and  reflecting  habits  to 
encounter  the  mixed  cares  and  pleasures  of  a  family.  His 
habits  were  essentially  domestic ;  and  he  had  also  with  him 
his  younger  brother,  John,  who,  sharing  his  brother's  talent, 
had  become  the  apprentice  of  Messrs.  Beilby  and  Bewick. 
His  constitution,  however,  eventually  suffered  from  a  town 
residence  and  the  labour  of  engraving.  His  lungs  became 
affected,  and  he  died  of  consumption  in  the  year  1796, 
after  having,  under  his  brother's  able  tuition,  attained  high 
excellence  in  his  art.  So  distinguished  was  he,  that,  in  1796, 
his  name  was  appended,  with  that  of  his  brother,  to  illustra- 
tions on  wood  of  Goldsmith's  "Traveller,"  and  "Deserted 
Village,"  and  "The  Hermit"  of  Parnell,  published  by  Bui- 
mer,  who  was  noted  in  his  day  as  printer.  The  combined 
beauty  of  the  engravings  and  typography  gave  great  popularity 
to  these  reprints.  Amongst  others,  they  attracted  the  curiosity 
of  George  the  Third,  who  was  in  some  degree  a  patron  of  the 
arts.  On  being  told  that  the  cuts  were  engraved  upon  blocks 
of  wood,  the  king  at  once  gave  utterance  to  hia  disbelief  of 
the  statement.  His  Majesty  was  tolerably  notorious  for  ad- 
herence to  opinions  or  notions  which  he  had  once  formed  or 
imagined ;  and  to  his  scepticism,  as  to  these  extraordinary 
works,  he  resolutely  stuck,  until  the  blocks  were  sent  for  his 
inspection,  a  process  which  even  his  prejudice  could  not  resist. 
It  does  not  appear  that  George  the  Third  ever  bestowed  upon 
this  self-taught  artist,  and  maker  of  the  art  of  wood-engraving, 
any  favour  or  patronage.  Royal  patronage,  however,  Thomas 
Bewick  never  wanted ;  and  had  he  wanted  it,  he  was  too 
proud  to  ask  it ;  for  his  disposition  was  as  independent  as  it 
was  plain  and  manly.  At  all  events,  he  never  had  it,  and 
certainly  never  sought  it.  In  1786,  the  year  of  John  Bewick's 
death,  was  published  "  The  Chace,"  of  SomerviUe,  ornamented 
with  engravings  on  wood  by  Thomas  and  John  Bewick  ;  after 
which,  the  name  of  Bewick  became  celebrated  as  the  great 
improver  and  head  of  his  art. 

Between  the  years  1790  and  1797,  Bewick  had  been  strenu- 
ously labouring  at  that  work  which  is  perhaps  his  greatest,  as 
it  certainly  is  the  most  finished,—"  The  History  of  British 
Land-birds."  This  admirable  volume  was  published  in  1707. 
The  drawing,  execution,  and  portraiture  (for  portrait*  they 
arc)  of  the  birds  are  beyond  all  praise  ;  and  in  the  tail-pieces 
the  artist  has  put  forth  the  whole  strength  of  his  now  matured 
genius.  As  sketches  of  real  nature,  some  cf  them  are  almost 
unapproachable ;  and  others  to  exquisite  drawing  unite  the 
moral  satire  and  humour  of  Hogarth.  There  is  an  amusing 
anecdote  connected  with  this  publication,  which  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  artist.  When  a  joke  and  a  bit  of  moral 
satire  were  united,  to  Bewick's  mind  they  were  irresistible  i 
and  on  this  occasion  his  love  of  lowering  the  false  pride  of 
human  nature,  conjoined  with  a  jest,  led  him  a  little  too  far 
across  the  debatcable  line  of  decorum.  His  friends  remon- 
strated, the  printer  remonstrated,  and  the  publisher  implored ; 
but  tho  sturdy  artist  was  not  to  be  moved.  He  insisted  upon 
it  that  the  whole  was  a  piece  of  effeminate  squoamishneas,  and 
that  "the  folks  (as  he  expressed  it)  would  have  more  sense  !" 
For  once,  however,  Bewick  was  deceived  in  his  calculation  of 
the  sense  of  the  public.  As  soon  as  the  book  was  published, 
the  outcry  against  the  luckless  tail-piece  became  too  loud  to 
be  trifled  with,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  that  impression  tho 
vignette  in  question  is  daubed  over  with  Indian  ink !  In  the 
succeeding  editions  the  block  was  altered,  and  in  somo  it  la 
omitted,  and  another  vignette  substituted.  The  unqualified 
admiration  which  this  volume  excited  secured  the  publication 
of  a  second  ;  and  after  a  long  and  persevering  quest  of  speci* 
mens  of  some  of  the  very  rare  birds  which  are  there  portrayed, 
the  second  volume  of  "  The  History  of  British  Birds,"  con- 
taining the  Water-birds,  was  published  in  1804.  It  may  safely 
be  pronounced  to  be  equal,  though  not  superior,  to  its  prede- 
cessor. The  figures  and  characters  of  the  aquatic  fowls, 
especially  of  the  gulls  and  ducks,  are  exquisitely  given,  and 
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the  delicate  pencilling  of  some  of  the  plumage  is  beyond  all 
praise.  But  amongst  the  most  captivating  things  in  this 
Tolunfc  are  some  of  the  marine  sketches,  upon  which  Bewick 
has  brought  to  bear  all  the  delicacy  as  well  as  all  the  force  of 
his  talents,  and  which  are  in  some  respects  unrivalled.  Before 
this  volume  was  ready  for  the  press,  Mr.  Beilby,  the  worthy 
partner  of  the  artist,  had  retired  with  a  handsome  independence 
from  business  ;  and,  in  the  literary  portion  of  the  work, 
Bewick  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coates,  then  the  incum- 
bent of  Bedlington,  a  rural  parish  in  Northumberland,  not 
far  from  the  coast.  To  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Coates  and  his 
friends  the  artist  was  indebted  for  various  specimens  of  the 
rare  aquatic  fowls,  with  which  the  wilder  portions  of  the 


toasts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  abound.  Many  were 
obtained  from  the  Fern  Islands  and  the  sands  near  I.india- 
parn,  and  others  from  that  rude  coast  which  runs  from 
Seaham,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees, 
increasing  in  boldness,  till  it  ends  in  the  enormous  cliffs  of 
Whitby  and  Scarborough  in  the  north-east  angle  of  York- 
shire. 

This  was  Bewick's  last  great  work.  In  1818  were  published 
"  Select  Fables  of  yEsop  and  others,  embellished  with  wood- 
cuts by  Thomas  Bewick ;"  a  work  which  he  had  long  con- 
templated, and  which  was  a  favourite  with  him  to  the  last. 
Though  admirably  executed  in  many  respects,  candour  will 
not  permit  it  to  be  ranked  with  his  "  Land  and  Water  Uirds." 


The  unnatural  combinations  of  animal  with  animal,  which  the 
plan  of  the  fable  involves,  spoils  ths  vratiemblatu-t  of  the 
whole,  however  beautiful  the  drawing.  To  depict  a  wolf 
conversing  with  a  lamb ;  or  a  fox  with  a  stork  or  a  cat, 
includes  so  much  that  is  unnatural,  that,  be  the  art  what  it 
may  with  which  the  scenes  shall  be  depicted,  the  "  increiulu* 
odi"  still  steps  in  and  spoils  all.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  this  work,  which,  had  it  appeared  early,  would  have 
made  a  reputation,  is  deemed  inferior  to  the  works  on 
natural  history,  and  is  consequently  much  less  known. 
Whether  Bewick  entertained  a  presentiment  that  this  was  to 
be  his  last  published  effort,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
may  be  interesting  to  some  to  be  told,  that  the  tail-piece  at 


page  102  of  the  first  edition  bears  the  date  of  his  mother's 
death  ;  and  that  at  page  170,  of  his  father's.  It  is  also  a 
curious  trait  that  the  concluding  vignette  is  a  view  of 
Ovingham  church-yard,  the  burying-place  of  the  Bewicks, 
through  the  open  gates  of  which  a  funeral  is  in  the  act  of 
passing.  To  those  who  knew  Bewick  personally,  this  final 
embellishment  conveys  touching  recollections.  Soon  after  the 
publication  of  his  "  Silect  Fables,"  Mr.  Bewick  planned  and 
commenced  a  "  History  of  British  Fishes,"  which,  however, 
although  some  progress  was  made,  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 
Some  of  the  vignettes  intended  for  this  work  have  been 
published  separately.  They  are  mostly  of  exceeding  beauty, 
and  quite  equal  to  the  finest  efforts  of  his  earlier  life.  From 
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a  boy,  Mr.  He  wick. '»  constitution  was  in  some  respects  delicate, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  life  he  underwent  more  than  one 
severe  attack  of  illness,,  by  one  of  which,  in  particular,  his 
strength  was  reduced  so  low  that  existence  might  be  said  to 
hang  upon  •  thread.  The  effects  of  this  attack  he  never 
completely  shook  off,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  of 
his  life,  his  decline  was  very  visible.  He  himself  was  per- 
fectly conscious  of  it ;  and  used  to  nourish  the  hope  that  his 
son  Robert,  now  also  deceased,  might  finish  that  "  History  of 


it  was  proposed  to  place  in  the  extensive  and  fine  library  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  an  institution  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a 
member.  This  was  a  matter  of  some  tact  and  manage- 
ment. To  persuade  the  artist  to  sojourn  in  l»ndon  for  the 
purpose  of  being  modelled  was  a  hope  worse  than  forlorn. 
The  land  of  Cockncydom  he  utterly  disliked,  and  within  its 
confines  he  would  not  enter.  At  length  it  was  arranged  that 
Mr.  Bailey,  the  sculptor  should  come  down  to  Newcsstlc  and 
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Fishes"  which  he  knew  he  could  not  live  to  execute.  In 
this  hope  he  hai  been  deceived,  the  book,  though  much  was 
done  to  it,  being  still  quite  incomplete. 

Mr.  Bewick,  it  has  been  already  stated,  always  enjoyed  the 
high  respect  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  was  a  favourite  with 
all  classes  of  society,  to  whom  his  simplicity  of  manners 
and  great  bonhomie  were  always  welcome.  About  the  year 
1822,  it  was  agreed,  amongst  feveTal  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  and  zealous  admirers,  to  procure  a  bust  of  him,  which 


make  the  model— which  was  done  ;  and  the  bust,  which  is  a 
perfect  likeness,  now  adorns  the  library  of  the  society.  The 
modelling  of  this  bust  gave  rise  to  more  than  one  amusing 
and  characteristic  controversy,  between  the  sculptor  and 
engraver,  which  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  decide,  Bailey,  after 
the  custom  of  his  school,  wanted  to  throw  over  the  shoulders 
of  his  sitter  a  bit  of  drapery,  which  conventionally  passes  for 
a  fold  of  a  Romsn  toga,  or  Grecian  tunic,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  artist,  however,  strictly  eschewed  either  toga  or  tunic. 
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He  worked  in  a  coat  and  waistcoat,  he  asserted,  and  walked 
about,  and  eat  and  drank  in  a  coat  and  waistcoat ;  and  in  a 
coat  and  waistcoat  he  would  be  chiselled.  Bewick  had  no 
idea  of  going  down  to  posterity  in  masquerade ;  and  to  hia 
resolve  he  accordingly  stuck.  The  result  is,  that  the  marble 
exhibits  not  only  the  strongly  lined  and  expressive  features 
of  the  engraver,  but  also  a  portion  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat, 
neckcloth,  and  carefully-ruffled  shirt,  in  which  he  dressed  for 
the  occasion.  Whether  this  may  be  "  classical "  we  cannot 
say.  We  fear  not.  But,  at  all  event*,  it  was  never  denied 
that  it  improved  the  likeness ;  and  that,  wc  presume,  cannot 
be  construed  into  a  fault  by  any  metaphysical  process  what- 
soever. To  another  of  the  engraver's  demand*,  the  sculptor, 
however,  was  compelled  positively  to  demur.  To  the  latest 
period  of  hia  life,  Bewick's  countenance  retained  very  visible 
vestiges  of  the  severity  of  the  small-pox.  Upon  the  principle 
which  induced  Cromwell  to  insist  upon  Walker,  the  portrait* 
painter,  giving  every  wart  as  well  as  every  feature  of  his  face, 
Bewick  insisted  upon  Bailey's  essaying  to  put  in  some  of  "  his 
beauty-spots,"  as  he  termed  the  pitting*  of  the  small-pox.  To 
this  requisition,  however,  the  sculptor  positively  demurred ; 
asserting  that  the  marks  of  the  small-pox  could  not  by  any 
art  be  expressed  in  marble ;  and  ao  the  controversy  ended, 
much  to  the  discontent  of  the  engraver,  who  was  thus  forced 
to  impose  upon  posterity  a  smoother  physiognomy  than  was 
really  his  property. 

Bewick  was  now  making  some  progress  in  cutting  the 
blocks  for  the  •'  History  of  Fishes,"  but  in  the  midst  of  this 
work,  his  health  began  to  decline.  Through  the  year  1827  his 
strength  gradually  sunk,  though  his  mental  powers  remained 
to  the  last,  and  in  1 828,  towards  the  summer,  his  state  became 
quite  hopeless,  and  gradually  ended  in  death,  for  which  he 
had  long  been  prepared.  Hia  funeral,  at  his  own  request, 
was  strictly  private.  He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
Ovingham,  the  burying-place  of  the  family.  The  village 
stands  close  by  the  side  of  the  River  Tf -nc,  on  tho  north  bank  ; 
and  is  a  prominent  object  to  travellara  going  westward  by  the 
railway  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  into  Cumberland.  No 
lover  of  art  can  pass  it  without  feeling  the  spot  hallowed  in 
hi*  gaee,  when  told  it  contains  all  that  was  mortal  of  Thomas 
Bewick. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  genius  and 
works  of  thia  extraordinary  roan,  whom  the  poet  Words- 
worth  has  designated  as— 

'•  The  genius  that  dwells  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyno." 
There  exists  amongst  some  persons  a  mistaken  idea  that  the 
fame  of  Bewick  rests,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  fact  of  his 
being  the  maker  and  father  of  the  art  of  engraving  .on  wood. 
Thia  is  a  sad  error.  It  is  true.  Indeed,  that  the  name  of 
Thomas  Bewick  must  always  have  a  niche  in  the  history  of 
art  as  the  creator  of  this  line  of  art;  but  the  charm  of  hia 
works  is  quite  distinct  from  this.  We  do  not  admire  the 
wood-cuts  of  Bewick  because  they  were  the  first,  but  because 
they  arc  the  best.  Bewick's  excellence  is,  in  truth, 
pictorial  than  as  a  mere  engraver  of  pictures.  He  had  a  more 
correct  eye  for  nature  and  her  forms  than,  perhaps,  any 
painter  that  ever  lived ;  and  it  is  for  their  wonderful  spirit, 
life,  and  truth,  that  we  admire  hia  figures  of  animals,  and 
sketches  of  landscape,  and  not  because  they  happen  to  be 
engraved  on  wood  and  cut  with  a  delicacy  that  is  certainly 
wonderful,  when  the  material  is  considered.  In  this  faculty 
of  fine  cutting,  Bewick  was  equalled,  however,  by  some  of  his 
pupils.  Some  portions  of  his  finest  portraits  of  birds  and  most 
striking  tail-pieces  were  executed  by  them  after  Bewick  had 
drawn  them  upon  the  block.  But  this  is  mere  nicety  of  hand  ; 
mere  mechanical  excellence.  Many  wood-engravers,  since 
Bewick's  death,  have  cut  even  more  nnely  than  their  great 
predecessor  in  art;  but  where  is  the  engraver  on  wood  whoae 
name  stands  beside  that  of  Bewick  ?  Nowhere.  No.  Because 
his  real  excellence  lay  less  in  his  hand  than  in  his  mind.  No 
man  ever  formed,  perhaps,  so  full,  lively,  and  correct  an  idea 
of  that  which  he  was  to  transfer  to  paper  as  did  Bewick. 
Hence  hia  figures  of  animals  are  portraits.  We  know  a  bird, 
drawn  by  him,  by  its  air  and  physiognomy,  just  as  easily  as 


by  the  pencilling  of  tho  feathers.  Every  species  has  it* 
character  in  air  and  features.  Thus  we  have  the  majestic 
eagle  ;  the  keen  pitiless  hawk  ;  the  airy  lark  ;  the  pert,  vulgar 
sparrow;  tho  light,  elegant  snipe  ;  the  awkward,  strong,  lean, 
sailing  heron  ;  the  swift  bustard  ;  the  clean,  harmless,  happy- 
looking  sea-gull ;  the  fat,  sleepy  duck  ;  the  timid  partridge ; 
the  insignificant  wren;  the  vivacious,  impudent  magpie;  in 
short,  the  whole  diversity  of  character  that  the  feathered 
tribes  so  wonderfully  exhibit.  In  the  same  manner  his  land* 
scapes  always  seem  to  be  transcripts  of  real  scenes ;  and  no 
doubt  many  of  them  arc  so.  Bewick  would  not  assent  to  any 
unqualified  assertion  on  this  point ;  but  his  denial  docs  not 
decide  the  matter.  Of  his  strict  veracity  nobody  doubted ; 
but  his  memory  of  the  moat  minute  forms  of  things  was  so  ex- 
tensive,  and  his  eye  so  wonderfully  correct,  that  it  is  believed 
he  drew  portraits  of  natural  scenery  without  being  conscious 
of  it.  To  those  who  know  minutely  the  character  of  the  scenery 
which  is  ctnbodiud  in  his  exquisite  vignettes,  it  is  evident 
that  all  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  nature.  The  shapes  of  the 
hills,  the  sweep  of  the  moors,  the  character  of  the  cliffs  and 
stones,  the  features  of  the  river  scenery  ;  and  the  composition 
of  the  rocks  in  his  marine  sketches,  all  unite  to  demonstrate 
this.  In  fact,  licwick'a  theory  of  art  was  to  copy  nature.  Of 
all  artists  that  ever  lived,  not  one  was  ever  so  free  from  meta- 
physical fantasies.  Bewick's  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  was  great  and  earnest.  lie  loved  nature,  because  it 
was  to  him,  as  it  were,  the  handwriting  of  an  omnipotent, 
all-wisc,  and  all-benevolent  master.  Henever  dreamed  of 
improving  the  works  of  Him  who  made  the  universe — the  sea, 
earth,  and  skies,  and  "all  that  in  them  is."  So  humble  are 
some  people's  conceptions  of  their  sphere  of  action.  Hence 
Bewick  sketched  what  he  saw;  and  that  alone.  He  could 
love  nature  in  her  humblrst  guise.  No  need  of  holiday-time 
for  him ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  the  simplest  of  his  little 
landscapes  often  charm  as  deeply  as  his  most  elaborate  tran- 
scripts of  Northumberland  scenery.  The  secret  is  in  their 
verisimilitude.  They  are  as  the  Creator  made  them.  That 
is  all ;  but  surely  that  is  enough. 

Thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bewick's  excellence  in  his  walk 
of  art  was  the  result  of  his  entire  character,  joined  to  a  correct- 
ness of  eye  that  was  almost  miraculous.  Hie  great  love  of 
locality  was  the  prominent  feature  of  his  character.  He 
carried  it  to  an  extent  that  to  strangers  seemed  absurd  and 
ludicrous.  The  scenery,  tho  men,  the  women,  the  idiom,  the 
music,  of  his  beloved  Northumberland  were  to  him  paramount. 
He  was  excessively  fond  of  the  old  Scotch  and  Irish  airs,  aa 
all  persons  of  real  musical  feeling  are ;  but  the  airs  peculiar  to 
Northumberland,  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are 
really  very  inferior  things,  he  preferred  before  them  all.  We 
have  seen  him  sit  for  hours  listening  to  the  music  of  a  blind 
minstrel  and  his  boy,  who  used  to  perform  these  old  airs 
admirably  well ;  but  the  finest  of  Ireland's  pathetic  ditties,  or 
the  most  spirit-stirring  of  Scotia's  "  pibrochs,"  could  not 
move  Bewick  to  such  rapture  as  did  the  old  Northumberland 
"  Gathering  Time,"  known  popularly  as  "  Bodies  Abreast," 
when  played  on  the  Northumbrian  pipes  by  his  son  Robert, 
who  was  a  first-rate  performer  on  the  national  instrument. 
This  passion  for  everything  Northumbrian  gives  his  work 
character.  All  his  scenery  is  the  product  of  the  district. 
The  moors  of  Kielder,  Millfield- plain  and  Floddeo- field,  the 
banks  of  Coquet,  North  Tyne,  or  Till,  are  all  depicted  in  his 
vignettes.  By  those  who  know  the  district  they  arc  felt  to 
be  portraits  ;  by  all  persons  of  taste  they  are  felt  to  be  nature 
unadorned. 

Thomas  Bewick  was  by  nature  very  social,  and  loved  to 
witness  the  amusement*  of  young  people.  To  sit  at  the  head 
of  the  room,  with  an  old  friend  or  two,  to  see  the  young  people 
dance,  while  his  son  Robert  "screwed  the  pipes  and  garr'd 
them  skirl,"  was  a  great  delight  to  the  artist.  His  admiration 
for  his  fair  countrywomen  used  to  break  out ;  and  he  would 
exclaim,  "There  they  go -queens  of  England !-  queens  of 
England  !"  They  were  undoubtedly  so  in  his  eyes.  His  con- 
versation was,  like  his  graver,  strong,  racy,  and  graphic.  His 
general  talent  was  great ;  and  upon  all  questions  he  thought 
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for  himself,  and  always  took  the  liberal  side.  His  detestation 
of  game-laws  was  very  great ;  and  he  used  to  assert  the  im- 
possibility of  making  any  man  really  believe  that  the  pursuit 
of  wild  animals  coutd  be  a  crime,  or  that  any  man  could  have 
property  in  such  things.  He  had  a  remarkable  notion  that 
he  never  could  fully  enjoy  conversation  except  by  a  glimmer- 
ing fire-light.  His  waggish  friends  used  to  assert  that  this 
was  because  he  associated  with  it  "  the  saving  of  candle-ends." 
The  joke  passed  for  its  value,  but  we  dare  say  Bewick  told  the 
truth.  His  eye  was,  in  fact,  so  habituated  to  examine  objects, 
'.hat  except  in  a  twilight  it  never  was  at  rest,  and  this  rest- 
lessness he  felt  to  interrupt  his  attention  to  what  was  said. 
Once,  after  a  severe  illness,  by  which  he  was  reduced  to  the 
last  stage  of  debility,  a  friend  asked  him  how,  when  con- 
valescent, he  amused  himiclf,  without  anything  to  look  at, 


and  still  too  weak  even  to  read  in  bed,  or  bear  much  light. 
His  characteristic  reply  was,  "  I  lay  upon  my  back,  and 
whustled  auld  tunes !" 

Such  was  Thomas  Bewick.  In  person  he  was  large  and 
ungainly,  with  something  of  a  stoop.  His  features  were  plniu 
and  massive ;  but  when  he  spoke  they  lighted  up  in  a  manner 
so  remarkable,  that  some  person,  on  first  seeing  him,  said  it 
was  "  like  putting  a  lamp  behind  a  transparent  picture."  Hi* 
works  are  as  original  as  beautiful,  and  this  probably  has 
helped  to  give  them  a  popularity  such  as  other  works  of  the 
kind  never  attained.  In  all  quarters  of  the  globe  they  are 
known  and  admired,  by  the  scientific  and  the  simple,  and  by 
age  as  well  as  youth.  He  left  behind  him  one  son  (now 
deceased)  and  three  daughters,  to  enjoy  a  handsome  inde- 
pendence. 


MARTIN  SCIIOENGAUEK. 


Martin  Scuoksoiibk,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Martin  Schun,  and  colled  by  foreign  writers  on  art  Lc  Beau 
Martin,  or  Utibsche  Martin,  was  born  at  Colmar  in  Holstein, 
about  the  year  U45.  According  to  Bryan,  he  was  born  at 
Culmbach,  in  Franconia,  about  the  year  14'20;  but  this  is 
now  generally  believed  to  be  incorrect,  though  the  precise 
time  and  place  of  the  artist's  birth  arc  not  fully  settled. 
In  his  youth  he  practised  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith,  and  it  was 
not  until  middle  age  that  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
extraordinary  powers  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  engraving. 
On  the  back  of  a  portrait  of  him  is  a  German  inscription,  of 
which  we  give  the  translation:  —  "Master  Martin  Sehon- 
gauer,  an  artist,  surnamed  the  Handsome,  died  at  Colmar,  on 
the  2nd  of  February,  1499.  Ood  be  merciful  to  him.  And 
I,  Jean  Sargkmaur,  was  a  pupil  of  his,  in  the  year  14R8." 
Upon  a  drawing  in  the  possession  of  Heinnekin,  Albert  Durer 
wrote:— "This  piece  was  drawn  by  Martin  Schcin,  in  1470, 
being  then  a  young  man.  I,  Albert  Durer,  having  learnt  the 
above,  write  this  to  his  honour,  in  the  year  1517. "  Schcin- 
gauor  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  srtists  of  his  age. 
"  What  shall  I  say,"  writes  Wimpheling,  "  what  shall  I  Fay 
of  Martin  Sch^n  of  Colmar,  who  so  excelled  in  the  art  of 
painting,  that  his  pictures  have  been  much  sought  after,  and 
conveyed  into  Italy,  France,  Spain,  "England,  and  other  coun- 
tries?" The  churches  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Francis,  at 
Colmar,  contain  some  of  his  pictures,  which  artists  consider  it 
a  privilege  to  copy. 

According  to  Sandrnart,  Martin  was  on  a  footing  of  intimate 
friendship  with  Perugini ;  as  a  mark  of  mutual  esteem,  they 
exchanged  from  time  to  time  some  of  their  drawing*.  Vosari 
relates  that  Michael  Angclo,  in  his  youth,  had  ktudied  and 
copied  one  of  Martin's  plates,  representing  the  Temptation  of 
St.  Anthony. 

Schringauer  has  considerable  reputation  as  an  engraver  ;  he 
wa*  one  of  the  first  who  practised  the  art  with  a  view  to  taking 
impressions  on  paper.  There  are  11(3  authentic  pieces  by  his 
hand,  and  100  others  are  attributed  to  him.  He  has  engraved 
a  large  number  of  sacred  and  some  ornamental  subjects,  among 
which  is  the  beautiful  censer  which  we  reproduce.  Besides 
being  an  excellent  painter  and  engraver,  he  possessed  much 


skill  as  a  goldsmith.  Some  writers  on  art  have  asserted  that 
it  was  at  his  house  that  Albert  Durer  worked  in  his  youth  j 
but  he  does  not  mention  this  in  the  autobiography  which  he 
has  left  us. 

Martin  Schongaucr  died  in  the  year  1499;  the  inscription 
on  his  portrait  gives  evidence  of  this,  as  well  as  the  researches 
of  Councillor  de  Lersc,  in  Colmar,  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  lived  longer  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Christopher 
Schcurl  and  Sandraart  say  that  he  died  about  the  year  1480. 

Christ,  in  his  dictionary  of  monograms,  says  that  Martin 
Schema  master  was  one  Lupcrl  Russ,  an  obscure  personage, 
and  from  him  he  must  have  learnt  engraving.  The  influence 
of  the  school  of  the  Low  Countries  upon  his  talent  rendered  liis 
style  peculiar  in  Germany.  His  contemporaries  were  unani- 
mous in  praising  the  grace  of  his  compositions,  and,  in  short, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  who  introduced  feeling  and  expression  " 
into  painting.  He  had  no  rival  among  the  German  artists-of 
his  day,  except,  perhaps,  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  or  Hcrlim. 
In  the  collections  of  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  England,  more 
pictures  are  attributed  to  Martin  Schcin  than  one  artist  could 
have  executed,  especially  one  who  divided  hi*  time  between 
the  brush  and  the  graver.  Not  one  of  his  paintings  bears  the 
monogram  with  which  his  engravings  are  stamped.  The  beat 
pictures  imputed  to  him  arc  to  be  found  at  Ulm,  Stuttgard, 
Nuremberg,  Munich,  Schlciashuin,  Berlin,  Basle,  Vienna,  and 
Milan,  but  especially  at  his  native  place,  Colmar,  where  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  marvels  of  which  Wimpheling  speaks.. 
Some  of  these  pointings  at  Colmar  have  been  attributed  to 
Albert  Durer ;  they  are  preserved  in  the  Priory,  which  is  now 
the  College  ;  others,  ascribed  on  doubtful  authority  to  Martin 
Scht.n,  were  taken  to  this  C<  liege  during  the  disturbances  in 
the  last  century.  A  very  fine  picture,  by  this  brilliant  master, 
representing  the  Madonna,  the  size  of  life,  seated  on  a  grasay 
bank,  adorns  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Colmar.  At  the 
Museum  at  Paris,  a  picture  of  the  Israelites  gathering  Manna 
in  the  Desert  is  said  to  be  the  production  of  Martin  Schun- 
gauer.  Paasarant  speaks  confidently  of  there  being  one  of 
Martin  Schon's  pictures  in  Mr.  Ader's  collection  iu  London  ; 
but  so  many  arc  ascribed  to  him  falsely,  that  we  can  only  icly 
on  the  authenticity  of  those  at  Colmar. 


ALBERT 

Albert  Dt  neu  became  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  German  school.  The  universality  of  his  genius 
and  the  tendency  to  the  fantastic,  which  he  evidenced  in  almost 
all  his  works,  combined  to  make  his  productions  the  realisation 
of  the  soarings  of  art  at  his  period,  and  gave  him  a  place  among 
the  greatest  masters  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  was 
a  painter,  and  as  such  his  colouring  was  peculiarly  brilliant ; 
an  engraver,  and  here  ho  exhibited  the  most  indefatigable 
industry  and  consummate  skill ;  ho  W4*  no  mean  or  inefficient 


DURER. 

sculptor,  and  a  highly-gifted  Architect ;  his  spirit  was  rich  and 
inexhaustible,  not  confined  to  one  sphere  of  art,  but  em- 
bracing all,  as  with  a  magic  tone.  He  was  an  imaginative  poet, 
a  skilful  geometrician,  an  accurate  mathematician,  and  a  volu- 
minous author.  In  his  colouring  there  is  something  pecu- 
liarly brilliant,  rarely  surpassed  by  any  other  painter:  but 
one  thing  is  remarkably  observable,  namely,  the  almost  total 
absence  of  rhimrotcuro.  His  drawing  is  full  of  force  and 
character— here  and  there,  indeed,  peculiar  in  the  attitude,  or 
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the  flow  of  the  drapery— so  peculiar,  that  it  becomes  almost 
harsh,  but  still  so  beautiful,  so  suggestive  of  deep  and  earnest 
thought,  that  thej  have  not  been  inappropriately  called 
poems.  On  a  previous  occasion*  wc  presented  a  biographical 
sketch  of  this  great  man— this  Crichton  of  art— and  dwelt 


such  as  representing  the  soldiers  at  the  Crucifixion  in  the  cos* 
tumc  of  the  middle  ages  ;  but  his  Christian  pictures  were  sym- 
bolical more  than  historical.  Here  is  the  picture  of  "  The  Pro- 
digul  Son."  Ttu  artist  has  seized  upon  that  part  of  the  parable 
which  forms  the  turning  point  in  the  prodigal's  history.  lie 
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somewhat  critically  on  his  various  productions ;  wc  now 
give  another  of  his  work*,  and  it  needs  no  comment.  He  was 
prolific  in  sacred  subjects— the  story  of  the  evangelists  en- 
kindled his  enthusiasm — what  they  described  he  portrayed. 
In  some  of  these  pieces  he  has  been  accused  of  anachronism, 
•'"  Works  of  Eminent  Master*,"  vol.  i.,  p,  101, 


has  descended  the  last  step  of  degradation,  and  the  child  of 
Abraham  has  lost  all— his  wealth  and  summer  friends  together 
— and  the  Jew  feeds  swine,  and  fain  would  fill  his  belly  with 
the  husks  that  the  swine  do  eat.  The  broad,  rough  outline, 
the  grouping,  the  expression,  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  worthy 
of  the  high  fame  of  the  "  evangelist  of  art." 
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Tin  French  are  in  amusing  people.  Thoy  are  alio  a  fickle 
people.  One  day  the;  fancy  a  thing,  and  next  week  it  has 
paaaed  away  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  falling  away 


into  the  deep  abyis  of  thing*  forgotten,  dead,  perished.  Ixxik 
back  but  one  century  in  their  history.    An  ancient  and  effete 
monarchy  is  followed  by  an  attempt  at  constitutional  liberty, 
Vot.  I. 


which  ia  speedily  succeeded  by  civil  war  and  revolution,  a 
hhort  triumph  of  anarchy,  a  sham  republic,  an  empire,  mo- 
narchy once  more,  then  an  empire  again  for  one  hundred 
days,  again  the  old  monarchy,  which  was  finally 
overthrown  by  a  bastard  kind  of  government,  itself 
falling  unresistingly  beneath  the  indignation  of  society, 
and  being  succeeded  by  a  republic,  which,  yielding 
to  fraud  and  perjury,  ends  in  an  empire  once  more. 
In  no  other  history  can  such  a  story  be  told  of  two 
generations  of  men,  though  many  still  live  who  have 
seen  all  we  have  outlined.  A  people  who  can  submit 
to  or  perpetrate  such  eccentricities,  must  be  a  people 
per  *e,  tui  fftneru,  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  scarcely  to  be  appreciated  or  judged  by  the  same 
standard  we  should  apply  to  the  inhabitant*  of  any 
other  land. 

In  art  and  literature  the  French  are  as  fickle  as 
in  politics.    They  do  not  steadily  pursue  the  study  of 
their  authors  as  they  arise ;  now  enjoying  the  beauties 
of  one,  and  then  of  another ;  luxuriating  in  the  feeling 
and  beauty  of  one  style  to-day,  and  in  the  stem  power 
of  a  more  masculine  tone  to-morrow.    A  Frenchman 
who  admires  one  author  will  not  read  any  other 
with  pleasure ;  and  we  know  one  learned  man  of  law,  who, 
buried  in  his  dry  and  musty  octavos  and  quartos,  never  warm  s 
his  imagination  or  suns  himself  in  the  smiles  of  light  liters- 
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tare  except  in  two  books,  the  ConfeMiona  of  Rousseau  and 
Faublas.  Other  authors  he  is  content  to  know  through  a 
book  of  elegant  extracts.  The  nation  is  the  same  as  the 
individual.  It  can  only  patronise  one  school  at  a  time.  Thus 
at  one  time  all  France  is  romantic,  then  classical,  and  then 
poetical.  It  happened  on  a  given  day  that  J.  J.  Itousscau  set 
the  whole  nation  into  a  phrenzy  about  nature,  and  everybody 
determined  to  be  natural  and  admire  nature.  The  Queen  of 
France  put  on  a  straw  hat,  and  dressed  like  a  milkmaid ;  the 
cottages  where  Louis  XVI.  played  the  good  bailii,  and  where 
the  other  princes  assumed  characters  equally  suited  to  them, 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Trianon. 

Nobody  spoke  in  those  days  of  anything  but  gardens  and 
flowers.  P.  Lambert  had  just  published  his  "  Seasons,"  and 
Delille  prated  about  flower-beds  in  Alexandrines  as  long  as 
the  alleys  of  his  parks.  The  descriptive  style  became  the 
rage;  lyrics  were  greedily  devoured;  people  contrived  to 
read  Gessner's  "  Pastorals,"  translated  by  the  great  Turgot 
himself,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Huber.  This  phrensied  lore 
of  nature,  which  in  a  few  was  sincere  and  real,  was  quite 
factitious  in  others.  It  was  during  this  particular  era  that 
Jean  Baptiate  Huet  made  himself  known. 

He  was  not  the  son  of  an  architect,  as  M.  Brunn  Neergaardt 
tells  us  in  the  reprint  of  his  speech  delivered  over  the  tomb  of 
Huet,  but  of  an  armorial- bearing  painter  to  the  court,  who 
lodged  in  the  Louvre ;  and  it  was  in  the  Louvre  that  Jean 
Baptiate  Huet  was  born,  on  the  16th  of  October,  17*5.  He 
received  his  first  lessons  from  Dagommer,  who  was  a  man  of 
talent,  and  whose  drawings  exhibited  great  taste.  It  is  pro- 
bably to  his  connexion  with  this  artist  that  we  owe  his  style 
and  peculiar  subjects  in  painting.  He  also  received  advice 
and  assistance  from  Boucher  and  Leprince,  so  that  he  learnt 
to  paint  the  nude  human  figure,  landscape,  and  several 
other  styles,  all  of  which  will  be  found  mixed  up  with  his 
favourite  subject — animals,  he  being  another  Cuyp  and  Wou- 
vermana  in  this  particular. 

The  same  difficulty  meets  us  at  the  outset  that  we  have 
alluded  to  in  connexion  with  so  many  artists.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  early  career,  except  a  tradition  that,  like  all 
young  men  of  his  day,  he  was  exceedingly  attached  to  the 
society  of  ladies,  and  was  very  learned  in  that  code  of  polite- 
ness which  was  the  cloak  and  screen  to  the  detestable  vices  of 
the  age.  He  retained  this  affable,  courtly  manner  through- 
out life ;  and  aome  of  those  who  knew  him  are  •till  left 
to  apeak  of  that  exquisite  perception  of  what  is  due  from 
man  to  man,  which  belonged  to  some  of  the  devotees  of 
the  old  regime,  and  which  Iluet  never  departed  from.  But 
of  his  actual  life  we  know  nothing  at  all  until  the  20th  of 
July,  1769,  the  year  of  his  reception  at  the  Academy.  Ilia 
reception  picture  was  "  A  Family  of  Oeeae  attacked  by 
Dogs."  The  sketch  ia  aaid  by  those  who  have  seen  it  to  be 
admirably  effective.  The  dogs  have  entered  a  poultry-yard, 
where  are  congregated  a  whole  flock  of  geese,  protected  from 
their  enemies  by  a  frail  barrier,  through  which  they  thrust 
their  beaks,  and  utter  the  celebrated  cry  which  saved  the 
capitol.  The  flurry  and  alarm  of  the  neat  is  admirably  ren- 
dered, with  the  scudding  hither  and  thither  of  the  little 
goslings.  This  simple  and  effective  picture  is  one  of  the  best 
Huet  ever  painted  ;  in  no  other  has  he  displayed  so  much  life 
and  energy,  for  in  general  he  paints  his  animals  in  repose. 

After  his  reception,  Huet  naturally  enjoyed  the  right 
of  exhibiting  his  pictures  at  the  Academy ;  and  he  exercised 
his  privilege  with  great  constancy,  generally,  but  not  always, 
with  success.  As  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  landscapes 
and  animals,  he  was  warmly  praised,  in  days  when,  Diderot 
excepted,  criticism  on  art  was  sober  and  cold.  The  remark 
was  often  made,  with  some  justice,  that  his  pictures  were  too 
clear,  too  brilliant,  and  his  colouring  rather  too  deep-toned  to 
be  natural ;  but  his  landscapes  were  allowed  to  be  dashed  off 
de  gout  (a  phrase  much  used  by  the  Mercure  style  in  those 
days) ;  his  animals  to  be  given  with  spirit  and  effect ;  and  his 
heads  to  be  painted  with  elevated  expression ;  while  the  whole 
was  harmonious,  light,  airy,  and  pleasing.  Unfortunately, 
Jean  Baptiate  Huet  was  not  quite  ao  simple— or  rather  was 


too  simple — to  stick  to  that  style  which  was  peculiarly  his  own. 
Having  entered  the  Academy  aa  an  animal  painter,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  daazled  by  the  success  and  example  of  his  great 
fellow-associates,  and,  liko  them,  he  tried  naked  figures.  It 
was  at  the  time  when  Vien,  to  whom  we  shall  allude  in  our 
life  of  David,  began  to  suggest  those  reforms  which  were  to  be 
carried  so  far.  Inspired  with  mighty  ideas,  good  Huet  deter- 
mined to  paint  "  Hercules  and  Omphale,"  and  wishing  to 
have  the  canvas  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the  subject, 
he  painted  his  hero  much  larger  than  nature,  in  a  perfect 
state  of  nudity,  by  the  side  of  a  huge  and  rotund  Cupid,  to 
typify  the  subject  on  which  he  was  addressing  the  queen. 
This  attempt  of  the  painter  of  "  The  Dog  and  Geese"  was  not 
very  fortunate.  At  the  sight  of  these  colossal  limbs,  thus 
exposed  to  all  Paris,  the  journalists  were  offended,  the  ladies 
were  scandalised,  and  the  successor  of  Bachaumont  wrote  a 
stinging  pago  on  the  subject.  Huet  bowed  his  head,  and 
returned  to  hi*  sheep. 

Here  he  was  at  home.  In  drawings,  water-colours,  painting 
in  distemper,  oil-paintings,  whatever  his  style,  he  excelled  in 
doing  full  justice  to  the  curly  wool  of  the  humble  animal,  to  the 
'  soft  eyes  of  the  lamb,  to  the  solemn  physiognomy  of  the  old  • 
ram.  His  sheep  were  living,  bleating  animals,  and  even  Jacques 
Van  der  Does  himself  never  did  them  more  justice.  It  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  Huet  that  he  gave  way  to  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  and  confined  himself  resolutely  to  thst  depart- 
ment for  which  ha  was  suited  by  his  genuine  tastes  and  habits. 
Too  many  men  have  striven  to  shine  in  branches  for  which 
they  were  not  qualified,  and  have  in  general  contrived  to  spoil 
themselves  in  even  the  one  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Many  a  good  artisan  has  been  spoilt,  it  is  said,  in  the  endea- 
vour to  produce  an  artist ;  but  many  a  good  artist  in  a  par- 
ticular field  has  been  ruined  in  the  bold  attempt  to  be  universal . 

But  Huet  having  studied  Rabelais'  proverb,  which  tells  iw 
that  "  //  faut  rertnir  <<  *t$  moutont,"  became  celebrated,  and 
wa»  highly  successful.  If  his  pictures  were  a  little  imaginary 
in  tone  and  deep  in  colouring,  his  drawings— the  number  of 
these  was  prodigious,  chiefly  on  coloured  paper— were  perfect, 
perfectly  charming  indeed  from  the  extreme  correctness,  the 
detailed  minuteness  of  the  thing  represented ;  and  then  from 
the  grace  of  the  pencilling,  and  the  admirable  and  successful 
mode  adopted  by  him  of  using  white,  which  was  always 
brought  in  apropos— hem  under  the  humid  eyes  of  a  sheep, 
there  on  the  nose  of  a  goat,  or  on  his  white  paw,  or  upon  the 
crcaaes  of  the  horns,  or  the  white  wool.  In  this,  like  Demame, 
the  power  of  Huet  was  universal  when  animals  were  con- 
cerned. He  was  as  successful  with  the  beasts  that  roam 
through  the  meadow  and  pasture  land,  as  with  the  cackling 
geene  and  crowing  cock  of  the  farm-yard,  and  equally  so  with 
the  wild  and  savage  inhabitants  of  a  menagerie.  Above  all  he 
drew  them  admirably.  His  drawings,  even  by  experienced 
amateurs,  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  Gericault,  when  he 
painted  the  roaring  lions  of  the  Jardin  des  Plant**,  in  Paris — 
so  admirably  did  he  portray  their  character,  masculine  fury, 
and  majestic  air.  Huet,  like  Karel  Dujardin,  had  a  peculiar 
affection  for  the  humble  and  ill-used  ass.  He  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  painting  this  tribe,  as  he  waa  in  rendering  the  woolly 
flock.  They  lived,  moved,  and  breathed,  as  it  were,  on  the 
canvas.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that,  in  a  picture  exhibited  in  1 776, 
"  The  Holy  Family  and  the  Shepherds,"  the  superiority  of  the 
animals  to  the  human  figure  was  so  marked  that  the  critics 
smiled.  And  well  they  might,  when  there  was  really  justice 
in  saying  that  the  importance  given  to  the  animals  threw  the 
Holy  Family  into  the  shade.  The  more  admirable  his  animals 
in  this  pictere,  the  more  he  waa  blamed.  He  was  even 
accused  of  having  given  to  an  ass  a  wise  expression  of 
countenance  truly  ludicrous.  For  a  painter  to  have  wit  is 
one  thing— it  is  another  to  lend  a  portion  of  that  attribute  to  a 
donkey. 

But  despite  errors  and  omissions,  Huet  took  his  rank  among 
the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  day.  His  expressive  copper* 
plates,  full  of  taste  and  picturcsqueneas,  pretty  engravings  taken 
from  his  animals,  his  landscapes,  and  his  pencilling*,  executed 
by  Demarteau  in  fac-timUe,  made  him  popular  all  over  France. 
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At  the  Revolution  of  1780,  Huet  wu  captain  of  the  milics 
bouryeout  (now  the  national  guard)  of  Sevres .  The  proof  of 
this  fact  is  found  in  the  body  of  a  document  emanating  from 
the  President  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  signed  Le 
Chapelier  and  Duke  de  Villequier,  under  the  date  of  the 
12th  August. 

The  French  Revolution,  with  all  its  errors  and  its  crimes, 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  long  sges  of  misgovernmcnt, 
of  ignorance,  and  infidelity,  itself  a  natural  result  of  blind 
Romanism  and  open  vice  in  the  priesthood— gave  birth  to 
deeds  of  heroic  and  Roman  virtue.  The  mass  of  those  who 
fought  on  the  frontiers,  of  those  who  enrolled  themselves  to 
go  and  fight  their  enemies  without  thought  of  pay,  were 
actuated  by  the  purest  ideas  of  patriotism.  They  hoped  for 
better  things  from  the  Revolution,  and  they  were  not  deceived ; 
they  saw  a  glimpse  of  liberty,  and  they  went  forth  to  combat 
for  that  liberty.  Apart  from  the  fearful  contest  between  a  worn* 
out  oligarchy  and  a  fierce  and  untamed  democracy,  bursting 
from  abject  Roman  slavery  into  the  caldron  of  liberty  that 
seethed  and  boiled  around  them,  until  it  had  swallowed  up  those 
who  had  lit  the  fire,  the  aspect  of  France  was  really  heroic. 
•  Fourteen  armies  sprang  from  the  ranks  of  the  peasantry  and 
artisans  to  go  and  combat  the  trained  bands  of  the  despotisms  of 
Europe,  liuct,  married  to  a  Mademoiselle  Chevalier,  had  three 
sons,  all  of  whom  he  had  brought  up  in  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  hour.  He  had  educated  them  as  artists  and 
citixens.  In  1792,  at  the  time  when  Prussia  and  Austria 
invaded  the  frontiers  of  France,  when  one  long  and  tremen- 
dous cry  went  forth,  "The  country  is  In  danger  !"  the  three 
sons  of  Huet  desired  to  enlist  in  the  Seinc-et-Oise  battalion 
which  was  being  formed  at  Sevres.  But  educated  in  idea*  of 
obedience,  of  respect,  accustomed  to  do  nothing  without  the 
consent  of  their  father,  they  scarcely  dared  to  communicate 
their  idea  to  him  for  fear  of  displeasing  him.  Bold  before  the 
idea  of  battle,  they  hesitated  and  trembled  at  the  bare  thought 
of  avowing  their  glorious  desire  to  their  father.  They  ranged 
themselves  in  a  line  at  last,  the  eldest  at  their  head,  and 
away  they  went  to  their  father's  workshop,  a  place  they 
generally  visited  only  during  his  absence.  After  some  hesl- 
tation,  the  eldest  son  explained,  that  he  and  his  brothers, 
having  learnt  the  dangers  of  their  country,  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  engage  in  a  battalion  of  republican  volunteers. 

"My  children,"  said  Huet,  embracing  them,  "I  am  de- 
lighted to  find  that  this  idea  has  come  spontaneously  from 
you,  and  that  I  have  only  to  approve  it." 

We  will  then  at  once  go  and  enrol  ourselves,"  replied  the 
delighted  eldest  son. 

"  Go,  my  sons,  and  the  blessings  of  your  old  father  go  with 
you."1 

They  went  and  joined  the  regiment,  and  all  three  did  credit 
to  their  name.  They  fought  at  Jcmmapes ;  and  one  of  them,  the 
youngest,  Jean  Baptiste,  who  afterwards  wu  an  engraver,  and 
who  still  lives,  had  his  arm  broken.  As  he  had  distinguished 
himself  very  much  in  a  most  terrible  skirmish,  in  which  many 
officers  had  perished,  he  was  proposed  as  captain.  But  his 
two  brothers  served  in  the  same  regiment  as  himself,  and  he 
refused  to  be  a  captain  when  his  eldest  brother  was  but  a 
lieutenant. 

Jean  Baptiste  Huet,  the  father,  painted  much  in  water- 
colours  and  in  distemper.  This  habit  arose,  probably,  from  his 
being  employed  to  design  for  manufactories.  M.  Overkampf, 
being  director  of  the  manufactory  of  Jouy,  was  continually 
pressing,  him  for  cotton-print  designs.  Those  who  have  tra- 
velled much  on  the  continent,  and  put  up  in  little  inns  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany— puces  where  you  obtain  as 
good  entertainment  as  in  Russia  and  Turkey— have  probably 
remarked  dining-rooms  covered  with  tinted  paper,  represent- 
ing a  particular  subject,  and  bed-rooms  with  curtains  of  cloth 
of  Jouy.  Estelle  and  Nemorin,  with  their  shepherd's  crook  tied 
by  ribbons ;  the  story  of  Tom  Thumb ;  and  the  popular  legend 
of  Genevieve  of  Brabant,  were  the  ordinary  subjects  of  these 
humble  domestic  tapestries.  Divided  into  marked  and  touch- 
ing episodes,  these  n<t>r<*  hittoirv*  arc  repeated  all  round  the 
alcove,  alternating  with  symbolical  ornaments.  Sometimes 


two  ill-sewn  breadths  bring  the  end  of  the  story  before  the 
beginning;  and  the  traveller  must  often,  in  the  morning, 
while  debating  with  himself  the  relative  merits  of  early  rising 
and  sloth,  have  been  amused  by  the  sight  of  these  popular 
decorations.  Under  the  Directory  and  the  Empire,  the  cloths 
of  Jouy  became  mythological.  Greek  and  Roman  early  history, 
metamorphosed,  took  the  place  of  fairy  tales,  romances,  and 
legends.  The  shepherds  of  Theocrites  were  substituted  for 
those  of  Florian.  What  gods  and  goddesses,  what  fawns  and 
satyTS,  what  heroea  and  fair  beauties,  have  we  not  seen  on 
the  walls  of  French,  Swiss,  and  Italian  inns !  The  Swiss  even 
beat  the  others  in  their  crude  and  often  somewhst  coarse 
simplicity.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Jean  Baptiste  Huet 
sketched  and  composed  those  drawings,  which,  printed  on  the 
cottons  of  M.  Overkampf,  rejoiced  the  grandmothers  of  the 
present  continental  generation,  and  which  still  amuse  the 
traveller  who  takes  up  his  quarters  for  one  night  at  St.  Flour. 
There  are  extant,  from  the  hand  of  Jean  Baptiste  Huet,  pen- 
and-ink  sketches  of  great  power,  evidently  intended  for  Jouy  5 
these  drawings,  something  between  the  styles  of  Gerard  and 
Prud'hon,  represent  the  adventures  of  Psyche",  in  little  pictures 
separated  by  emblems,  flowers,  and  garlands. 

Huet  has  often  been  reproached  with  the  extreme  incon- 
sistency of  his  painting,  which,  in  fact,  wants  solidity  and 
depth.   This  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  painted  so  much 
in  water-colours  and  distemper.    To  quote  an  instance. 
•'  The  Wolf  pierced  by  a  Lance,"  which  he  exhibited  in  the 
nUm  of  1771,  was  painted  by  this  process,  like  a  theatrical 
ssene,  SO  that  the  owner  of  the  picture  very  nearly  destroyed 
it  by  trying  to  unvarnish  it.    Luckily,  he  was  warned  in  time 
by  one  of  the  sons  of  the  painter.   This  wolf,  which  is  the 
size  of  life,  with  a  background  of  landscape,  and  a  foreground 
of  large  plants,  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  Huet. 
But  as  he  could  not  very  well  have  a  live  wolf  in  his  studio, 
he  suspended  the  dead  body  of  one  of  these  animala  by  cords, 
and  inspired  himself  in  presence  of  his  inflamed  and  yawn- 
ing mouth  and  fierce  sparkling  eyes.    It  is  precisely  this 
head  which  is  the  most  successful  part  of  the  picture,  both  in 
touch  and  expression.   Tho  skin,  too,  is  boldly  rendered,  and 
the  variegated  and  spotted  effects,  the  hair  lying  down  or 
standing  on  end,  are  all  faithfully  depicted.   The  whole  body 
of  the  wolf  betrays  somewhst  of  the  awkward  hanging  position 
in  which  the  wolf  was  placed  in  the  aUiitr.    The  critics  of 
the  hour  judged  the  execution  of  Huet  from  tliia  piece, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  do  him  justice,  as  they  did  not  appear 
to  remark  that  it  had  the  necessary  defects  of  distemper  and 
water-colours,  and  was  not  painted  in  oil.    To  form  an  idea 
of  Huet's  manner  in  this  style  of  psinting,  the  amateur  must 
see  "The  Two  Sheep,"  in  the  possession  of  M.  Langlois, 
bookseller  and  publisher  in  Paris.    It  is  the  finest  production 
of  the  master  j  and  we  use  the  word  "  master  "  in  its  highest 
acceptation.    It  is  very  rare  for  painters  to  represent  animals 
the  sire  of  nature.  Roos  and  Paul  Potter  have  done  it  several 
times,  snd  not  with  any  great  propriety.   This  is  a  matter  on 
which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  but  the  argu- 
ments are  rather  against  the  system,  in  our  opinion,  than  in 
favour  of  it.   It  appears  to  be  a  received  opinion,  that  such 
an  act  is  artistic  heresy,  and  is  justified  neither  by  the  attempt 
to  produce  illusion— which  is  not  the  object  of  high  art— nor 
by  the  position  of  these  animals  in  the  creation.  A  small  picture 
on  the  usual  easel  produces  quite  as  much  effect  as  a  vast 
anvas,  with  this  advantage,  that  we  are  awakened  to  tho 
recollection  of  the  pleasing  harmonics  of  nature  and  its  many 
charms,  without  being  compelled  to  be  too  exacting  in  our 
imitation  of  the  reality.  Our  good  old  Huet,  then,  was  wrong 
to  take  a  six-foot  canvas  to  paint  a  ram  and  lamb ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  has  thrown  into  the  subject  all  his  energy 
and  talent,  all  his  brilliant  colours,  his  most  delicate  touch, 
He  executed  this  picture  after  nature  in  the  J ardin  des  Plantes, 
in  the  year  of  the  Republic  VIII.  (1801).  The  ram  is  magnifi- 
cent »  it  breathes,  it  stands  before  us,  ss  it  were,  alive;  the 
lamb,  lying  down  in  the  foreground,  projects  its  head  as  it  were 
from  the  canvas— as  the  French  poet  has  it— 

"  Et  d'un  sir  indolent  rumine  «a  pature." 
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A  knotty  and  gnarltd  trunk,  a  tall  thistle,  tome  mallow 
leaves  on  the  left;  on  the  right,  a  strawberry  bush  and 
willow*,  complete  thia  charming  composition,  where  the 
accessories,  though  rendered  with  power  and  accuracy,  a  till 
allow  the  sheep  and  their  aoft  wool  to  hold  the  moat  prominent 
position;  the  whole  warmed  by  a  golden  ray  of  sunshine. 
This  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  masterpiece  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Huet ;  and  we  were  about  to  aay,  "  Who  will  credit  it?"  when 
we  recollected  that  anything  may  be  said  of  favour-appointed 
directors  of  art.  Nicolas  Huet,  painter  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  knowing  that  there  was  no  work  of  his  father 
in  the  Louvre,  in  that  palace  where  he  was  born,  offered  this 
picture  to  M.  de  Forbin,  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  for 
nothing.  He  never  received  any  reply.  How  often  has  it 
been  matter  of  deep  regret  that  no  real  discriminating  and 
genuine  artist  should  ever,  except  on  rare  occasions,  be 
appointed  to  such  posts. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  name  of  Prud'hon,  and  we 


self  to  be  ruined  by  the  extravagance  of  his  wife,  and  was 
compelled  to  sell  his  property  and  retire  to  an  humble  lodging, 
Rue  Hautefeuille,  No.  13.  There  he  died,  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1811. 

The  sons  of  Huet,  we  have  said,  were  all  three  artists.  The 
eldest  son,  who  took  the  name  of  Villiera  Huet,  was  a  very 
able  miniature  painter.  He  even  successfully  contended  with 
Isabcy ;  but  this  latter  having  a  name  and  connexion,  Huet 
came  over  to  England.  In  this  country  Huet—  Villiers  Huet, 
the  republican  volunteer  of  1789  and  1793— was,  strange  to 
aay,  the  delight  of  the  court  and  aristocracy.  He  published 
in  London,  at  Ackerman's,  in  1806,  some  landscapes  and 
animals,  under  the  title  of  "  Rudiments  of  Trees,  Rudiments 
of  Cattle,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Villiers  Huet."  Miniature, 
it  will  be  seen,  did  not  prevent  him  from  being,  like  his  father, 
a  landscape-painter  and  engraveT.  The  second  son  of  Huet — 
Nicolas,  born  in  1770— was  appointed  painter  to  the  Museum 
of  Natural  Hiatory  in  the  month  of  October,  1801.    He  there 


a  LASTMCaN  with  riOl'MM  or  ammals.—  mux  a  tainting  iiy  JEAM  hai'Timj;  hurt. 


may  add  that  he  was  not  without  his  influence  on  Jean 
Baptiste  Huet,  whose  intimate  friend  he  was.  He  often  visited 
him  at  Villiers-sur-Orge,  where  he  had  a  pretty  country- 
house  and  considerable  property.  Often,  during  the  warm 
summer  season,  Mademoiselle  Mayer  came  and  passed  whole 
months  at  Huet's  ;  and  Prud'hon,  who  had  always  brushes  or 
pencils  in  his  hand,  never  failed  to  leave  behind  him  some  of 
those  admirable  sketches  on  blue  paper,  which  were  the 
offspring  of  the  leisure  hours  of  his  genius.  The  little  circle 
of  friends  collected  at  Villiers  was  composed  of  artists  and  a 
few  persons  of  rank  and  celebrity  :  the  President  Eymard ;  the 
architect  Demarteau,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  engraver  in 
imitation  of  pencil-drawings  ;  M.  Legrand,  an  ingenious  and 
clever  engraver,  who  could  also  write  the  letter-press  to  accom- 
pany his  plates ;  the  brothers  Constantin,  painters  and  picture- 
dealers  ;  M.  Prevost,  and  M.  Florent  Prevoat,  chief  of  the 
soological  department  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  recollection  of  these  happy  days.  Married 
a  second  time  to  Mademoiselle  Vavacant,  Huet  suffered  him- 


produeed,  with  exquisite  and  unrivalled  finuh,  two  hundred 
and  forty-six  paintings  of  mammalia,  birds,  insects,  reptiles, 
Crustacea,  mollu»ca,  and  zoophiles.  Whole  days  might  well 
be  pasted  following  with  the  eye  the  infinite  delicacy  of  these 
learned  pictures,  where  the  genius  of  the  artist  is  dis- 
played with  a  faithful  power  of  depiction,  equal  to  that  of  a 
Chinese  tailor.  The  admirable,  the  "adorable"  finish,  as 
Creplin  says,  with  which  are  reproduced,  for  the  delight  of 
the  naturalist,  those  birds  with  their  rich  plumage  of  green, 
and  orange,  and  citron,  indigo,  and  carmine ;  those  insects 
which  dwell  in  flowers,  and  show  now  burnished  gold,  now 
polished  steel  on  emerald  ground,  now  azure  tones  on  a  golden 
ground  ;  those  daxstling  beetles  with  their  metallic  green  backs, 
coppery  edges,  and  burnished  steel  spots  ;  and  these  warm 
and  luminous  flies,  which  the  savages  of  certain  lands  attach 
to  their  moccassins  to  light  them  at  night,  are  all  equally  well 
depicted. 

We  often  wonder  at  the  exquisite  fineness  of  the  brush, 
which  can  succeed  in  conveying  to  the  eye  such  microscopic 
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details,  which  can  V.  you  sec  the  antenna-,  whether  jagged  or 
square,  and  which  can  enter  into  the  minutie  of  the  smallest 
insect  with  a  truth-like  power  which  belongs  to  genius  alone. 
It  is  a  truth  worth  noting,  that  on  the  continent,  since  the 
ays  when  Gaston  d'Orleans  first  thought  of  having  a  painter 
in  ordinary  (Robert)  for  the  finest  flowers  and  the  most  curious 
plants  of  his  garden  at  filois,  this  kind  of  painting  has  reached 
its  last  perfection  ;  thanks  to  the  RedouU's,  the  Marechala,  the 
Huets,  and  the  Spaendoncks. 

The  third  son  of  Iluet— Jean  Bnptiste,  the  one  who  had  his 
arm  broken  on  the  field  of  battle— was  nevertheless  an  artist. 
He  engraved  with  his  left  hand  plates  of  animals,  after  his 
father,  in  a  heavy,  sleepy,  and  unsuccessful  manner.  A  gallant 
man,  a  brave  soldier,  a  good  son,  an  affectionate  brother,  he 
was  an  inferior  artist. 

To  return  to  Huet  the  father.  He  has  left  a  name  in  the 
history  of  art,  and  he  has  richly  deserved  a  place  among  the 
artists  of  the  French  school,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  more 


which  may  be  seen  near  towns,  that  familiar  kind  of  landscape 
which  awoke  the  muse  of  Delille  and  Thompson.  He  even 
invades  the  province  of  Berquin,  from  whom  he  appears  to 
have  token  his  little  farmers  and  their  pretty  mother,  and 
many  other  scene*  of  that  well-known  children's  friend. 
Huct  began  with  Boucher  and  Lcprince;  he  finished  with 
David  and  Prud'hon.  But  at  both  the  beginning  and  end  of 
his  career  he  always  preserved  a  certain  physiognomy,  and 
the  connoisseur,  far  off  as  his  picture  may  be,  will  always  cry, 
"  That  is  a  Huet." 

Certain  artist*  should  certainly  illustrate  certain  poets.  Huet 
would  not  convey  to  the  mind  the  grander  conceptions  of  Milton 
or  Shokspeore,  but  he  would  admirably  render  many  scenes 
in  Spenser,  Crabbe,  or  Keats.  How  he  would  have  illustrated 
such  a  scene  as  this  :— 

"  Here  are  sweet  peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight : 
With  wing*  of  gentle  Hush  o'er  delicate  white, 
And  taper  fingers,  catching  at  all  thing*, 


THE  MILKWOMAX.— FROM  A  FA1MTINO  BY  J  BAN  HAFT1STE  UriT. 


fully  in  our  life  of  David.  Huet  has  been  reproached  with 
too  much  memory  ;  but  when  even  he  did  recollect  the  ideas 
of  others,  he  contrived  to  invest  them  with  his  i 
style.  Sometimes  he  steal*  a  horse  from  Wouvermana ; 
times  he  goes  back  to  Von  der  Does  and  Karel  Dujardin, 
without  forgetting  Demorne.  Huet  followed,  too,  all  the 
variations  of  Parisian  life;  he  reflected  all  the  ideas  of  his 
time.  Though  a  townsman,  he  loved  nature ;  he  painted  it 
in  picturesque  disorder,  with  its  somewhat  familiar  phases 
prominent;  old  bridges,  atiles,  gates,  farm-yards— all 
are  freely  scattered  through  his  pictures.  His  shep- 
herdesses have  a  little  too  much  of  the  antique  profile,  and 
look  as  if  they  sprang  from  on  idyl  of  Theocritus,  and  were 
called  Amyntaa  or  Palemon  by  name.  With  the  exception  of 
these  somewhat  classic  figures,  which  we  are  surprised  to  find 
in  a  stable  beside  a  milch-cow,  his  works  are  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  of  nature— not  with  the  grand  and  aublime 
poetry  of  the  vast  scenery  of  the  world — not  that  nature  which 
inspired  Ruysdacl— but  that  soft,  living,  sweet,  poetic  nature 


To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings. 

Linger  awhile  upon  some  bending  planks 

That  lean  against  a  streamlet's  rushy  banks. 

And  watch  intently  nature's  gentle  doings : 

They  will  be  found  softer  than  ringdove's  cooing*. 

How  silent  comes  the  water  round  that  bend  ! 

Not  the  minutest  whisper  does  it  send 

To  the  o'erhonging  sallows  ;  blades  of  grass 

Slowly  across  the  chequer'd  shadows  pas*. 

Why,  you  might  read  two  sonnets,  ere  they  reach 

To  where  the  hurrying  freshnesses  aye  preach 

A  natural  sermon  o'er  their  pebbly  beds  ; 

Where  swarms  of  minnows  show  their  little  heads, 

Staying  their  wavy  bodies  'gainst  the  streams, 

To  taste  the  luxury  of  sunny  beams 

Tcmper'd  with  coolness.    How  they  ever  wrestle 

With  their  own  sweet  delight,  and  ever  nestle 

Their  rflvtW  bellies  on  the  pebbly  sand  ! 

If  you  but  scantily  hold  out  the  hand, 

That  very  instant  not  one  will  remain  ; 
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But  turn  your  eye,  and  they  arc  there  again. 
The  ripple*  Mem  right  glad  to  reach  tho*e  crew*., 
And  cool  themselves  among  the  emerald  tresse* ; 
The  while  they  cool  thentsclvei,  they  freshness  give, 
And  moisture,  that  the  bowery  green  may  live  : 
So  keeping  up  an  interchange  of  favour*, 
Like  good  men  in  the  truth  of  thoir  behaviour*. 
Sometime*  goldftnclu*  one  by  one  will  drop 
From  low-hung  branches :  little  spare  they  Hop  ; 
But  sip  and  twitter,  and  their  feather*  *leek  ; 
Then  off  at  once,  a*  in  a  wanton  freak : 
Or,  pcrhap*.  to  ihow  their  black  and  golden  wing*, 
Pau*ing  upon  their  yellow  fluttering*. 
Were  I  in  *uch  a  place,  I  raro  should  pray 
That  naught  less  tweet  might  call  my  thought*  away, 
Than  the  *oft  rustle  of  a  maiden'*  gown 
Fanning  away  the  dandelion'*  down  ; 
Than  the  light  music  of  her  nimble  toe* 
Tatting  against  the  sorrel  a*  »he  goe*. 
How  *he  would  start,  and  blush,  thus  to  lie  caught 
Playing  in  all  her  innocence  of  thought." 

Here  Huet  would  hare  been  at  home.  We  may  judge  this 
from  those  we  have  given.  Examine  the  little  opening  scene 
(p.  277),  the  girl,  the  boy,  the  dog,  and  the  aheep  in  the  back- 
ground, and  then  the  milk- woman.  This  is  an  admirable 
production.  The  cow  is  of  itself  a  picture.  The  quiet 
resigned  physiognomy  of  the  animal  is  truly  and  appro- 
priately rendered,  while  the  woman,  the  child  rubbing  its  eye, 
the  boy  holding  out  his  jar  for  milk,  are  all  real,  and  seem  to 
start  from  the  canvas.  Examine  every  detail  of  the  scene, 
and  the  sharp,  observant  character  of  the  man  will  be  seen. 
The  disorder  is  genuine,  not  studied ;  the  position  and  look  of 
the  dog  admirable ;  the  cock,  what  our  American  brethren 
would  call  a  genuine  rooster.  The  overhanging  tree  is  finished 
with  great  care.  The  colouring  of  the  original  pic'ure  is  some- 
what too  brilliant,  but  it  is  not  carried  to  an  offensive  extent. 
The  shepherd  keeping  the  flock  is  superior  as  a  picture. 
The  cattle  to  the  left,  the  cow  and  the  sheep,  both  are  painted 
with  all  the  vigour  of  outline  and  correctness  of  colour  which 
Huet  always  gave  to  this  part  of  the  brute  creation.  The  boy 
leaning  over  the  cow  to  speak  to  the  woman  who  is  seated  on 
the  ground,  is  a  careless  effect  of  genius  quite  poetical.  The 
dog,  which  appears  to  be  watching  the  birds  of  the  air,  is  an 
excellent  feature  in  the  landscape,  which,  whether  we  examine 
the  finish  of  the  trees  and  foliage,  the  truthful  representation 
of  the  donkey,  or  the  elaborate  foreground,  is  extreme  in  its 
excellence.  It  is  one  of  his  later  pictures,  bearing  date  IbOO. 
"  The  Landscape  with  figures  of  Animals  "  (p  276)  is  remark- 
able from  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  cattle,  one  of  which,  stand- 
ing on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  gazes  with  solemn  attention  at 
the  scene  below.   It  is  admirable  both  in  finish  and  detail. 

Huet  was  very  laborious,  and  his  drawings  were  at  one 
time  easily  found.  They  are  now  rare,  though  not  expensive. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  his  pictures,  all  displayed  at  the 
exhibition. 

1769. — "  Dogs  attacking  Geese,"  "  A  Caravan,"  "  A  Fox 
in  a  Fowl-house,"  "  Rsre  Birds,"  "  A  common  Oven  at 
Marly,"  "  A  Milk-woman,"  two  paintings  of  "  Flowers  in 
Vases,"  "  A  Moonlight,"  "  A  Little  Dog,"  *'  Scene  with 
Animals,"  *'  A  Psrtridge,"  "  Lion  Hunting,"  "  An  Angel 
announcing  the  Coming  of  the  Saviour ;"  several  drawings 
and  sketches. 

1771.—"  A  Wolf  subbed  by  a  8pear,"  "  A  Hunter's  Halt," 
"  The  Farmer's  Wife,"  two  "  Scenes, "  » A  Caravan," 
se  veral  drawings. 

1773.—"  A  Vase  of  Flowers,"  "  Flowers  and  Fruits"  (eight 
inches  by  five),  "  Europe."  "  Asia,"  "  The  Farm,"  "  Soli- 
tude," "  Fidelity  tearing  off  the  Bandage  from  Love's  Eyf»," 
"  Morning,"  "  Midday,"  '•  Afternoon,"  "  Evening." 

177j.— "The  Holy  Family  with  the  Shepherds,"  "A  Farm 
Yard,"  "  Morning,"  "  Midday,"  "  Fishing,"  '•  The  Farmer's 
Wife,"  "The  Market,"  •'  The  Return  from  Market"  (p.  280), 
"Rest,"  "Solitude." 

1777.—  "  A  Market,"  *'  Morning,"  "  Evening"  (four  inches 
high,  two  feet  eight  inches  long),  "  landscape,  with  figures 


and  animals,"  "  Pastoral,"  "  Pastoral  Trophy,"  "  Portrait  of 
a  Lady  and  her  Daughter,"  "  A  Woman  feeding  Fowl*."  &c. 

1779.-"  Hercules  and  Queen  Omphale"  (ten  feet  by  eight). 

1781.—"  A  Lady  and  her  Son,"  "  Landscape,  with  figures 
and  animals." 

1785.— Some  landscapes. 

1787.—"  Figures  and  Animals."  "  A  Woman  and  Child 
playing  with  a  Dog,"  "  The  Pond  of  Rome,"  "  Walls  and 
Fort  of  the  ancient  city  of  Mollc,"  "  Market  for  Animals," 
"  Birth  of  the  Messiah,"  "  Pastoral  Scene." 

1800.  — "  Two  Sheep,"  "  Washerwomen  at  a  Pond,"  '*  An 
Oven  at  Bougival,"  "  A  Shepherd  keeping  his  Flock." 

1801.  —"  Two  young  Bulls  in  a  Stable,"  "  A  Cow  and  two 
Calves,"  "  A  Cow  and  Calf,"  "  A  Donkey  with  Sacks." 

1802.  — "  A  Lion,  Lioness  and  Young." 

Huet  was  a  very  successful  engraver,  and  it  is  chiefly  by 
his  engravings  that  he  is  known  in  this  country,  where  few  of 
his  pictures  have  penetrated,  aa  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn. 


A    RECOVERED    ORIGINAL   PICTURE  BY 
MICHAEL  ANGEI.O. 

Is  October,  1844,  Vincent. Botti,  a  painter  and  restorer  of  old 
oil-paintings  at  Florence,  purchased  of  a  broker  of  that  town 
a  picture,  which  had  been  daubed  over  by  some  unskilled 
hand  in  a  most  unjustifiable  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  veiling 
the  nudity  of  the  figure.  The  experienced  restorer  quickly 
apprehended  that  here,  as  in  other  cases,  a  masterpiece  might 
be  concealed  behind  this  coarse  daubing.  Following  out  this 
idea,  he  proceeded  with  great  care  to  free  the  picture  from  all 
incongruous  touches  ;  and,  before  long,  he  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  a  female  figure  of  wondrous  beauty,  which  he  im- 
mediately recognised  as  one  rf  the  finest  of  Michael  Angelo's 
creations,  coming  out,  in  all  its  pristine  freshness,  from  beneath 
the  covering  which  had  so  injudiciously  been  thrown  over  it. 

The  picture  consist*  of  a  single  figure,  half  the  site  of  life, 
and  represents  the  Ooddess  of  Fortune  sitting,  with  extended 
wings,  upon  a  wheel,  naked  to  the  middle,  the  lower  part  of 
the  figure  being  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  rose-coloured 
drapery.  She  rolls  onward,  her  countenance  expressive  of 
unconcern  and  perfect  ease.  Her  head  inclines  slightly 
towards  the  right  shoulder ;  she  stretches  out  her  arms,  and 
her  hands  scatter  on  the  right  a  sceptre,  crown,  and  laurel- 
wreath,  on  the  left  thorns  and  arrow-heads.  The  front  of  the 
goddess  is  surrounded  by  a  bright  radiance,  which  gradually 
deepens  into  black.  It  is  said  that  Michael  Angelo  sealoualjr 
studied  Dante's  poems,  and  more  than  one  of  his  works) 
embody  thoughts  of  the  celebrated  singer :  it  was  this  fact 
which  procured  him  the  title  of  the  Dante  among  the  painters. 
The  figure  of  Fortune  is  the  expression  of  some  lines  in  the 
seventh  canto  of  the  "  Inferno,"  where  it  is  said  :— 

"  And  she  it  is,  on  whose  devoted  head 

Are  heaped  such  vile  reproach  and  calumny 
By  those  whose  praise  she  rather  merited. 
But  the  is  bleat,  and  hear*  not  what  they  say ; 
With  other  prima]  beings,  joyously 
She  rolls  her  sphere,. exulting  ou  her  way." 
And  truly  the  head,  which  is  of  enchanting  beauty,  is 
expressive  of  the  most  blissful  ease  and  equanimity  with 
which  she  looks  down  upon  human  things,  evil  as  well  as 
good.    In  all  Michael  Angelo's  pictures  it  is  manifest  that  the 
hand  of  n  sculptor  guides  the  brush.    In  the  creations  of  this 
master-spirit,  you  feel  the  power  of  genius,  and  recognise  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  anatomy ;  hut  in  the  figure  of 
Fortune  the  painter  has,  with  fur-seeing  delicacy,  modified 
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hU  usual  superabundance  of  strength,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
delicate  form  becoming  the  young  and  graceful  goddess. 

In  order  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  this  discovery,  it 
was  necessary  to  hare  recourse  to  strict  and  careful  com- 
parison. "The  Holy  Family,"  by  the  same  master,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  gallery  of  Florence,  and  the  genuineness  of 
which  is  not  questioned,  afforded  an  opportunity.  This  com- 
parison has  resulted  decidedly  in  favour  of  Signor  Botti's 
discovery,  a  systematic  and  conscientious  examination  having 
shown  that  both  these  pictures  are  painted  on  boards  of  the 
same  wood,  prepared  by  the  same  process  -that  is,  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  white,  and  painted  in  water-colour?, 
over  which  is  laid  a  coat  of  oil,  known  by  the  name  of  oil  of 
Albexao,  which  fixes  the  colours,  and  imparts  to  the  figure 
what  wo  call  utezra  tempera.    Lastly,  the  whole  is  washed 


over  with  a  vamish,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  an  oil- 
painting.  The  wings  of  "  Fortune"  evidently  show  that  the 
newly-discovered  picture  is  painted  by  the  process  just  de- 
scribed. Moreover,  the  same  connoisseur*  and  artists  have 
unanimously  recognised  an  entire  similarity  of  treatment  in 
the  "Fortune"  and  "The  Holy  Family;"  for  both  these 
pictures,  painted  by  the  same  process,  exhibit  the  same  treat- 
ment of  light  and  shadow,  the  same  colouring  and  disposition 
of  the  draperies,  and,  what  is  still  more  interesting,  the  same 
purity  and  perfection  of  drawing. 

After  the  authenticity  of  the  picture  had  thus  been  esta- 
blished, the  discoverer  publicly  exhibited  it  in  the  Bartolomei 
Palace,  at  Florence.  We  understand  that  Signor  Botti  intends 
to  make  a  tour,  with  his  fortunate  discovery,  through  the 
principal  towns  of  Europe,  first  -visiting  Paris. 


COKNELIUS  BKGA 


Ot'u  readers  already  know  Adrian  VanOstade.  Cornelius  Ucgn 
is  a  corrected  edition  of  that  artist ;  but  there  are  many  who 
prefer  the  original  with  all  his  errors.  A  profoundly  original 
artist,  reaching  the  domain  of  art  by  a  purely  individual  road, 
never  fails  to  make  proselytes.  Those  masters  who  have  imi- 
tated no  one  are  always  those  who  stc  most  imitated  themselves. 
Adrian  Van  Ostade  had  a  school  which  gave  to  the  world 
many  charming  painters :  his  own  brother  Isaac  first,  then  Cor- 
nelius D  us  art,  Antony  Ooebauw,  Michel  de  Musscher,  and  Cor- 
nelius Bega.  Bega  and  Dusart  were  those  who  were  best  able 
to  seise  the  artist's  manner,  and  to  reproduce  his  ideas  most 
faithfully ;  but  Bega,  a  more  disguised  imitator  than  Dusart, 
brought  to  his  work  a  wit,,  an  elegance,  and  a  correctness, 
which  were  exceedingly  remarkable.  If  we  examine  the 
picture*  and  engravings  of  Bega,  without  knowing  the  ground 
he  works  upon,  we  may  well  expect  our  readers  to  be  sur- 
prised when  we "  speak  of  elegance  with  regard  to  those 
peasants,  cut,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  log  with  a  scythe— those 
illuminated  clowns,  humpbacked,  short  and  fat,  who,  being 
out  of  all  true  human  proportions,  form  a  nation  of  cari- 
catures. And  yet,  if  we  place  Bega  by  the  side  of  Van 
Ostade,  we  recognise  that  the  latter  has  approached  the  truth 
and  sublimity  of  ugliness,  that  he  has  taken  his  people 
seriously  and  has  illustrated  them  seriously ;  while  the  former, 
less  devoted  to  the  worship  of  deformity,  has  loved  to  civilise 
his  models,  and  has  given  them  a  coarse  delicacy  which  is  not 
in  the  master,  and  which  is  not  either  found  in  nature. 

This  excepted,  Bega  is  a  good  painter,  an  excellent  engraver, 
and  altogether  an  agTeeable  artist,  much  sought  after  by 
amateur*,  and  well  worthy  a  place  in  our  gallery  of  distin- 
guished painters,  in  the  tame  way  that  he  has  figured  in  all 
the  most  celebrated  cabinets  of  Europe,  beside,  or  rather  a 
little  below,  Van  Ostade.  I'nfortunately  we  know  little  about 
him,  and  in  fact  scarcely  anything  at  all,  save  the  history  of 
his  death  which,  tay  some  biographers,  is  a  glorious  leaf  in 
his  biographical  sketch.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  supposed 
to  be  1620.  11  is  mother,  Maria  Cornclisz,  was  daughter  to 
the  painter  Cornelius  Cornelia*,  so  well  known  under  the 
name  of  Cornelius  Van  Harlem  ;  his  father  was  a  sculptor  in 
wood,  and  was  called  Begyn ;  but  young  Cornelius,  being  as 
dissipated  as  he  was  clever,  was  driven  from  the  paternal 
home,  and  took  the  name  of  Bega  instead  of  Begyn,  determined 
not  to  bear  the  name  of  a  parent  who  thus  treated  him,  and 
desirous  of  making  his  own  illustrious.  Thus  speaks  the 
illustrious  Houbraken.  Deschamps,  on  the  contrary,  says 
that  Bega  changed  his  name  to  oblige  his  father,  and  that  he 
really  did  oblige  him  by  so  doing.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  have  changed  his  conduct,  says  the  solemn  writer. 

However  this  may  be,  Cornelius  Bega,  no  longer  Begyn, 
was  received  into  the  atelier  of  Van  Ostade,  and  felt  the 
influence  of  this  master,  just  as  he  would  havo  felt  the 
influence  of  any  other.  Be  was  of  a  timid,  supple,  and  easily- 
managed  character.  His  two  passions,  woman  and  art,  utterly 
absorbed  him.  In  gallantry  he  was  wildly  reckless ;  in  paint- 
ing he  was  alwuys  led  away  by  ambition.   That  our  readers 


may  at  once  understand  his  character,  we  may  aa  well  i  elate 
the  circumstances  of  his  death.  In  1661,  a  woman  he  passion- 
ately loved  was  attacked  with  the  plague.  The  painter,  despite 
all  warnings,  went  to  see  his  mistress,  and  nursed  her  with 
the  utmost  care.  When  her  last  moment  was  announced  to 
be  at  hand,  he  came  to  press  on  her  forehead  one  last  kiss  of 
affection.  But  now  the  doctors  and  the  mother  of  the  young 
artist  kept  him  by  force  away  from  the  bed.  Bega,  unable  to 
approach  her,  took  a  long  stick,  one  end  of  which  he  gave  to 
his  mistress ;  she  kissed  it  three  times  with  her  dying  lips, 
and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  wild  despair,  sent  his  three 
mad  kisses  in  the  same  way.  Houbraken,  who  gives  all  these 
details,  adds  thut  Bega,  under  the  influence  ol  such  an  adieu, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  grief  he  experienced,  was  himself 
attacked  by  the  plague,  and  died  a  few  days  after,  in  the  same 
year,  1664,  aged  only  forty-four  years. 

In  the  workshop  of  Cornelius  Bega  we  shall  find  all  the 
models  of  Van  Ostado;  but  his  peasants  are  less  grossly- 
vulgar,  and  more  jolly,  than  those  of  the  master.  They  have 
the  kind  of  free  and  easy  manner,  in  which  the  serious  good 
humour  of  Van  Ostade  is  replaced  by  an  air  of  drunken 
joviality  and  independence.  The  women  even  have  a  way 
of  walking  and  standing  which  makes  possible  beings  of  them, 
beings  in  human  form,  not  squat  'and  heavy  Esquimaux 
rolling  in  fat  and  blubber.  Perhaps,  too,  they  appear  a  little 
less  grots  by  the  contrast  they  present  with  the  rustics,  who 
are  still  stumpy  and  ugly,  despite  all  the  intentions  of  the 
artist,  and  the  refinement  he  tries  to  adorn  them  with.  The 
hands  of  tho  womiti  of  Ostade  are  like  mallets :  in  the  pictures 
of  Bega  the  women  have  hands  somewhat  human  in  shspe, 
their  profile  is  not  so  heavy,  and  their  general  outline  is  easy  to 
distinguish,  even  under  their  heavy,  flapping  clothes. 

The  power  of  art  is  great  indeed.  We  may  say  that  the 
models  ot  Bega  arc  ignoble,  like  th aee  of  Van  Ostade ;  that 
the  study  of  ugliness  brings  forth  disgusting  results,  and 
nothing  more ;  that  there  is  nothing  elevating  in  the  sight  of 
ttp-rooms,  where  drunken  clodhoppers  dutch  their  glasses 
vith  one  hand,  and  chuck  the  fat  dame  of  the  house  under 
the  chin  with  the  other.  We  know  that  all  this  is  neither 
edifying  nor  graceful.  And  yet,  betauso  the  Dutch  master 
has  succeeded  in  combining  the  two  elements  of  art,  chiaro- 
fciiro  and  touch,  because  he  has  found  an  expression  in  the 
grimace  of  his  drinkers,  because  he  has  caught  it  and  rendered 
it  with  great  feeling,  he  has  succeeded  in  pleasing  amateurs, 
and  h»*  earned  the  privilege  of  charming  mankind,  as  long  as 
there  shall  be  men  fond  of  truth  in  art,  that  is  to  say,  partial 
to  that  happy  mixture  of  falsehood  which  art  allows  to  be 
affixed  to  the  true  in  nature  to  produce  tho  ideal. 

A  very  great  man  in  his  day,  but  one  utterly  forgotten 
now,  once  stood  before  a  Bega,  and  a  Bega  representing  a 
collection  of  peasant*  and  their  women  in  a  ppt-house. 
"  Would  it  be  possible  to  cajole  such  matrons  ?  to  make  that 
delicate,  poetical,  ideal  thing  called  love,  glide  into  the  ears  of 
such  female  trunnrft  (beggars  of  the  Lesage  school,  who  take 
without  asking),  to  read  it  in  their  bleared  eyes,  to  have  it 
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spoken  by  those  mouths  split  from  car  to  car?  I  cannot 
believe  it."  "  Doubtless,"  replied  the  owner  of  the  Bcga ; 
"  but  if  these  paintings  had  no  truth,  no  value  ;  if  the  extreme 
vulgarity  of  the  subject  were  not  elevated  by  the  dignity 
natural  to  everything  human ;  if  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
mere  art  were  not  beautiful,  it  would  be  difficult  to  under- 


rose-tinted  room,  with  a  hot-house  atmosphere  of  exotics,  and 
odours  from  the  sweet  south.  Such  language  was,  of  course, 
natural  to  them.  The  spectacle  of  men  and  women  drinking 
in  a  pot-house  is  not  ennobling  or  brilliant ;  but  it  was  not 
to  the  drinking  only  that  they  alluded.  It  is  time  that  these 
degrading  views  of  human  nature  should  be  exploded.  The 


tbk  mvn  rMM  makkkt.—  »kom  a  tainting  by  ir.xit  iiaptistk  nvr.r. 


stand  how  for  two  centuries  the  choicest  amateurs  have 
admired' such  works,  and  introduced  them  in  the  galleries  of 
Choiscul  and  La  Vallii-rc,  in  those  of  the  l'rincc  of  Conti  and 
the  Prince  of  Hesse." 

The  speakers  were  Prench  noblemen— gentlemen  who  un- 
derstood only  love  in  a  boudoir  with  satin  curtains, 'In  a 


kid-gloved  diplomatist  saw  before  him  men  and  women  who 
were  sufficiently  debased  and  immoral  to  be  poor,  to  be  coarse 
from  exposure  and  hard  work,  to  want  that  delicacy  of  outline 
which  hot-house  rearing  gives  ;  and  therefore  thty  could  not 
love.  If  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  ex- ambassador,  and 
those  of  the  poor  ;lodhopper,  could  have  been  analysed,  we 
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have  little  hesitation  in  anticipating  the  result.  The  lower 
orders,  the  working  millions,  are  capable  of  pure  affection,  of 
devoted  love— aye,  and  of  devotion  and  affection  and  love  for 
those  whose  beauty  has  faded,  who  have  been  rendered  ugly 
by  toil  and  suffering— even  to  a  higher  extent  than  any  other 
class,  their  homes  being  sll  they  have.  It  is  the  drunken 
poor  only  who  ill- use  their  mates.  In  every  country  in  the 
world  where  Christianity  and  civilisation  have  penetrated,  the 


"  D'un  piuecau  delicat  l'artincc  apn'ablc, 
Du  plus  ail'rcux  ohjet  fait  un  objet  aimable." 
Cornelius  Bega  precisely  poisessed  that  delicacy  of  touch,  that 
"  agreeable  artifice,"  which  enabled  him  to  make  up  for  the 
triviality  of  the  subject*  he  had  studied  with  Van  OsUde  by 
the  power  of  hi*  talent.  Bega  possessed,  as  we  have  already 
said,  two  qualities  essential  to  a  great  muter—  chiaroscuro  and 
touch;  and  he  used  them  ably  to  render  his  thought*,  or 


HANCF.   AT   AN   INS       FROM   A   PAINTINO   BV  BFCJA. 


industrious  and  sober  poor  arc  some  of  the  best  of  it*  eiti/.ens. 
A  man  may  be  ugly  as  sin,  poor,  wretched,  ignorant,  and  yet 
feel  and  inspire  pure  and  delicate  affection  ;  a  man  may  wear 
kid  gloves,  and  be  as  gay  as  a  peacock,  and  have  no  feeling 
deeper  than  words.  When  men  sneer  and  contemn  the  poor 
and  ill-favoured,  be  sure  that  the  Bible  is  not  in  their  library. 

To  return  to  Bega,  Boileau,  whom  the  French  place  very 
high  as  a  critic,  and  who,  though  not  the  genius  they  consider 
him,  was  yet  a  very  clever  man,  says,  speaking  of  Dutch  art— 


rather  his  feelings  and  sentiment,  which  were  very  acute.  He 
understood  thoroughly  the  effect  of  a  composition ;  he  knew 
well  the  effect  of  light  and  shade,  and  their  due  proportion, 
and  the  repose  required  in  a  painting  and  an  engraving.  Tie 
knew  how  to  bring  out  his  little  |>crsonagC8  upon  simple 
backgrounds,  to  detach  them  from  each  other,  less  by  the 
essential  differences  of  tones  than  by  the  play  of  light  and 
chiaro»?nro.  A  figure  treated  in  demi-tint,  or  cost  frankly  in 
the  shade,  support*  the  figure  that  is  lighted  up  so  brightly— 
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a  kind  of  link  between  the  different  part*.  The  art  of 
lighting  up  a  picture  wa»  the  distinctive  talent  of  Cornelius 
Bega.  We  hare  teen  "  Interiors  "  of  this  master  rival,  in 
harmony  and  brilliance  of  effect,  the  finest  works  of  Adrian  ; 
and  we  may  particularly  quote  those  which  figure  at  Amster- 
dam, in  the  celebrated  collections  of  Smcth  and  Van  Leyden, 
as  well  as  those  which  were  scattered  by  the  Laperricre  sale 
in  IN  17.  In  general,  Bega  is  very  sober  in  details,  unless  he 
undertakes  to  paint  the  studio  of  an  alchemist ;  for  then  the 
subject  allows  a  great  quantity  of  utensils,  of  Bohemian 
glasses,  of  I-eyden  bottles,  of  furnaces,  of  stills  of  various 
dimensions,  vases  in  every  shape,  vials  of  all  colours;  all, 
in  fact,  that  wc  suppose  would  be  found  in  the  laboratory  of  a 
learned  man  seeking  the  philosophical  stone,  without  reckon- 
ing papers  covered  by  equations  and  cabalistic  figures. 
Cornelius"  Bega,  however,  even  in  his  "  Alchemists,"  has 
never  failed  in  harmony,  that  is  to  say,  in  producing  a  har- 
monious whole,  making  the  smaller  lights  give  way  to  the 
larger,  bringing  in  here  a  bit  and  there  a  bit,  and  strengthen- 
ing the  whole  by  bold  floods  of  shadow. 

Wc  must  allow  that  in  touch  Bega  is  inferior  to  his  master. 
Sometimes  his  painting  is  dry  and  hollow ;  one  would  fancy 
it  was  unfinished ;  but  if  it  has  not  the  soft  firmness,  the 
roundness  of  Ostade,  it  is  still  pleasing  and  agreeable.  His 
picture  in  the  Louvre  is  not  one  of  his  best.  His  "  Dance  at 
an  Inn  "  at  Dresden  is  full  of  spirit  and  power,  redolent  of 
truth,  rich  in  caricatures,  but  badly  executed  in  comparison 
with  others. 

Look  at  that  fiddler  in  the  engraving  (p.  JHi).  at  his  mouth 
and  moustache,  at  that  mysterious  head  poked  in  at  the  door 
above;  observe  the  heavy -nosed  Dutchman,  with  an  arm 
round  an  old  woman's  neck,  and  that  other  "  greasy  citizen  " 
with  his  arm  round  that  fat  wench's  neck  ;  mark  the  pair  who 
are  dancing,  the  man  with  his  old  cap  in  hand,  and  a  ludi- 
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Or  Di-j  aim>in'»  life  and  character,  of  his  strange  marriage,  and 
his  sudden  death  at  Venice,  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  261). 
But  there  is  much  still  to  be  said  of  his  genius  and  charac- 
teristics as  an  artist. 

Far  less  elaborate  than  many  of  his  contemporaries,  Karel 
was  above  all  picturesque,  that  is  to  say,  he  knew  how  to 
transfer  his  subject  to  the  canvas  in  an  effective  and  pleasing 
manner,  not  merely  slavishly  copying  nature,  but  interpreting 
hi  r  mysteries.  He  knew  how  to  co-ordain  and  combine  the 
feature*  of  his  undertaking,  to  simulate  disorder  and  careless- 
ness. He  knew  the  difference  between  the  beautiful  in  reality, 
and  the  picturesque  in  painting.  Regent-street  is  a  more 
symmetrical  and  beautiful  street  than  any  of  the  crooked  lanes 
and  half- paved  alleys  of  Constantinople ;  but  the  artist  would 
pass  Regent- street  with  disdain,  and  delight  in  the  confusion 
and  diversity  of  an  Eastern  landscape.  A  grand  and  sym- 
metrical palace  would  please  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  give  him 
pleasure  when  he  gazed  on  it ;  but  to  paint,  he  would  turn 
eagerly  to  the  crumbling  ruin,  and  even  the  motley  farm- 
house or  the  house  with  the  seven  gables.  What  is  often 
delightful  in  the  actual  and  the  real,  does  not  give  any  of  that 
ideality  which  is  wanted  in  a  picture.  From  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome  we  turn  with  delight  in  painting  to  a  group  of  Calabrian 
bandits,  just  as  we  should  turn  in  person  from  the  Calabrian 
baudit  to  the  great  church.  Karel  felt  all  this  when  even  he 
descended  to  the  rank  of  a  caricaturist.  It  has  been  reason- 
ably enough  argued,  that  an  old  cart-horse,  a  cow,  a  donkey, 
or  a  goat,  is  always  a  more  picturesque  object  than  a  splendid 
hone.  If,  certainly,  we  turn  to  the  wretched  daubs  of  race- 
horses, this  may  be  true.  But  the  Arab  steed  of  the  desert, 
the  tall  cavalry  of  the  battle-field,  yield  quite  as  much  matter 
of  interest  to  the  artist  as  the  most  ancient  animal  that  ever 
excited  our  sympathy  by  its  limping  gait.  Wouvermans  has 
proved  this  effectually. 

The  same  may  bo  said  of  the  earth.  A  smooth  and  well* 
clipped  lawn  is  not  half  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  in  a  painter's 


crous  attempt  at  grace ;  examine  the  countenance  of  that  sot, 
who  can  hardly  draw  hie  pot  from  hi*  mouth  to  grin  a  horrid 
grin  at  the  dancers.  Then  look  up  at  the  roof,  sec  how  pointed 
are  the  details,  how  exquisite  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade. 
Everything  combines  to  make  it  a  gem  of  Dutch  art  in  its 
peculiar  way.  It  is  also  a  sketch  of  manners  in  an  age  when 
physical  and  animal  enjoyment  appeared  all  men  had  to 
live  for. 

Bega  has  been  much  more  finished  in  style,  when  he  has 
attempted  picture*  of  a  nobler  style,  conceived  in  the  ideas  of 
a  Mic'ris  and  a  Metxu.  The  catalogue  of  the  famous  Poullain 
sale,  drawn  up  by  Lebrun  in  17K0,  says,  speaking  of  a  Bega: 
"  The  interior  of  a  chamber,  in  which  is  seen  a  young  woman 
standing  up  and  singing  before  a  music-book  placed  on  a 
table.  A  man  is  accompanying  her  with  the  violin."  This 
picture  is  of  a  very  superior  order  to  any  of  the  others  from 
the  studio  of  Bega,  and  is  painted  with  more  care  and  finish 
than  usual. 

But  it  was  a*  an  engraver  that  Cornelius  displayed  his  genius. 
He  was  a  real  artist  with  the  steel-point.  The  vigorous  com- 
mand of  chiaroscuro,  the  art  of  bringing  up  the  composition,  of 
detaching  each  figure,  the  keen  comic  humour  of  his  mind, 
all  are  visible  and  admirably  rendered.  His  personages,  mali- 
ciously ugly,  sly-looking,  are  lighted  up  with  Rembrandt-like 
vigour.  White  paper,  which  should  always  play  a  port  in 
line-engraving,  is  made  prominent  use  of  by  him.  Fine  proofs 
of  Bega  arc  therefore  remarkable  for  a  careful  economy  of 
labour.  Some  are  naive  and  simple,  such  as  the  "  Wife  and 
her  Husband."  In  those  miserable  huts  where  lived  the 
laborious  poor— industrious,  frugal,  and  clean— there  is  light 
enough.  Bega  gives  them  plenty  of  sun  ;  that  luxury  of 
the  poor.  The  Dutchman  loves  the  great  luminary.  These 
engravings  arc  as  happy  as  they  are  bold. 

Bega  belongs  truly  to  the  class  of  great  artists. 
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landscape,  as  a  rough  rock  clad  with  moss  and  crowned  by 
stunted  bushes,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  green,  just  to 
bring  the  gray  spots  out  in  bolder  relief.  A  rough,  rude, 
unequal  surface,  is  better  than  a  regular  line,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  art. 

The  ardent  student  of  nature,  the  traveller  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  and  lovely,  will,  like  the  artist,  shun  the  richly 
cultivated  park,  the  low,  fertile  meadow,  the  garden  laid  out 
in  alleys  with  beds  of  flowers  that  show  every  hue  of  the 
rainbow,  and  turn  gladly  to  arid  and  uncultivated  waste*. 
Few  persons  in  the  world  love  the  exquisite  loveliness  of 
our  own  calmer  features  in  scenery  more  than  wc  do  Our- 
selves ;  but  when  we  have  felt  our  souls  elevated  most 
towards  our  Creator,  when  our  minds  have  been  imbued  with 
admiration  of  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and  the  grand,  it 
has  been  while  climbing  the  hills  of  Switzerland ;  when 
roaming  over  the  vast  prairies  and  beneath  the  leafy  arches  of 
the  American  continent ;  or  upon  the  wide  ocean  in  a  storm. 
We  prefer  the  park  and  the  meadow  a*  our  dwelling-place; 
we  remember  the  other  as  a  mighty  panorama  that  warmed 
our  hearts  to  emotions  which  nowhere  else  were  experienced. 

Dujardin  never  chose  the  merely  symmetrical  and  beautiful. 
He  selected  subjects  which,  perhaps,  trifling  in  reality,  were 
picturesque  when  transferred  to  paper.  A  Swiss  peasant-girl 
always  looks  well  in  a  picture.  She  rarely  or  never  doe*  in 
real  hfe. 

If  the  Dutch  painters  have  secured  a  wide  place  for  them- 
selves in  history,  it  is  not  by  the  sublimity  of  their  expression 
or  the  grandeur  of  their  thoughts ;  it  is  rather  by  devoting 
themselves  to  what  grave  classic  men  call  the  secondary 
item*  —  colour,  thiarotcuto,  and  touch!  C/tiato$cun>  has 
intellectual  beauty  in  it,  because  it  awaken*  in  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  happy  harmony  between  the  character*  of  the  seine 
and  of  the  day  which  illumines  it.  Pleasant  and  agreeable 
subject*  require  a  serene  light,  and  terrible  events  and  scenery 
are  better  illustrated  by  the  light  of  a  sinister  and  daA  *ky. 
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"  An  artist,"  says  a  critic,  whose  name  we  do  not  recollect, 
"  is  verj'  much  below  the  dignity  of  hia  profession,  who  thinka 
it  a  matter  of  indifference  what  kind  of  weather  there  wan  the 
day  Ciesar  wan  assassinated."  Karel  Dujardin,  who  knew  go 
admirably  how  to  combine  and  arrange  soft  lighU,  dark 
clouds,  effects  in  his  cruciAxions  terrible  and  marked  con* 
trssts,  a  rough  opposition  between  clear  light  and  dark 
ahadowa— a  rough  and  suitable  effect,  when  painting  so  solemn 
and  at  the  same  time  so  terrible  a  subject. 

Most  of  the  paintings  of  Karel  are  extremely  well  preserved ; 
and  on  the  general  subject  of  the  preservation  and  cleaning  of 
pictures  a  few  words  may  be  said. 

Many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  art  of  cleaning 
pictures,  of  restoring  them,  of  moving  them  about,  and  of 
re-canvassing  them.  M.  Xavier  de  Burtin,  in  his  "Theoretical 
and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Knowledge  required  by  every 
Amateur,"  indicates  many  methods  which  may  be  used  for 
cleaning  pictures,  and  lays  it  down  as  a  law  that  an  amateur 
should  know  all  the  necessary  processes,  and  put  them  in 
practice  himself.  After  having  examined  and  carefully 
appreciated  every  one  of  the  processes  proposed  by  this 
author,  one  of  the  most  eminent  critics  of  the  day  declares 
that  he  found  most  of  them  so  dangerous,  that,  far  from 
advising  amateurs  to  clean  their  pictures  themselves,  he  calls 
upon  them  to  abstain  from  so  delicate  an  operation,  unless 
after  long  and  careful  study  and  much  practical  experience, 
which  can  only  enable  them  to  succeed. 

"  Nevertheless,"  he  remarks,  "  however  inexperienced  an 
amateur  may  be,  there  are  two  operations  which  he  may 
himself  undertake  without  difficulty,  that  is,  washing  his 
pictures  and  cleaning  the  varnish.  A  careful  amateur  may 
adopt  the  Dutch  custom  of  cleaning  his  pictures  twice  a  year ; 
at  the  end  of  the  winter,  to  carry  off  the  coating  of  smoke 
which  always  alights  upon  them  ;  at  the  end  of  the  summer, 
to  get  rid  of  the  fly-blows,  so  fatal  to  painting  if  they  are 
allowed  permanently  to  remain  on  canvas,  panel,  or  copper. 
This  cleaning  is  effected  by  means  of  a  fine  sponge  dipped  in 
cold  clean  water,  and  by  drying  it  afterwards  with  a  fine  and 
old  piece  of  linen.  If  the  picture  loses  its  enamel,  pass  over 
it  a  coat  of  white  turpentine ;  this  process  does  no  harm  to 
the  painting,  and  first-rate  connoisseurs  look  upon  it  as  an 
indispensable  method  for  preventing  the  extreme  aridity  of 
the  picture." 

Oil-painting  alone  admits  of  this  cleaning,  which  at  Venice 
was  quite  an  art,  and  is  even  still  to  this  day.  There  it  was 
that  Karel  Dujardin  executed  one  or  two  of  his  best  works. 

There  is  a  slight  irony,  a  gaiety,  a  wit,  about  Karel  Dujar- 
din, which  makes  us  always  recognise  and  welcome  him;  he 
is  fond  of  rustic  beauties ;  he  has,  in  representing  them,  more 
delicacy  than  Bamboche,  more  nature  than  Berghem,  though 
a  less  fertile  and  abundant  genius.  His  sentiment  is  like  that 
of  Vandervclde,  but  he  has  neither  the  profundity  nor  the 
melancholy  of  Paul  Potter.  Even  when  he  paints  or  engraves 
dead  horses,  his  slaughter-house,  his  knacker's  yard,  has 
nothing  of  that  sinister  aspect  which  Paul  Potter  impreg- 
nates them  with.  But,  as  an  engraver,  he  is  by  no  means 
inferior  to  that  master.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  further  the 
science  of  the  model,  the  intelligence  of  every  detail  of  life, 
and  every  sign  and  mark  of  death.  In  the  same  way  that  he 
knew  in  his  paintings  exactly  where  to  dash  the  pencil,  so  in 
his  engravings  he  scatters  his  touches  with  vigour  and  intelli- 
gence. By  a  few  bold  outlines  he  indicates  the  bony  outline 
of  the  animal,  the  joints  and  prominent  parts. 

More  delicate  than  that  of  I.aer,  the  pointe  of  Karel  the 
engraver  is  always  picturesque.  He  likes  to  show  off  the 
differences  and  contrasts  of  reality,  the  dirty  wool  of  the 
sheep,  the  knotted  and  entangled  fleeces,  the  hair  of  the  pig 
reeking  with  the  filth  of  the  farm-yard,  the  pig  itself  wallow- 
ing in  the  mire  with  ineffable  delight  Their  snouts,  their 
heads,  are  the  beau-ideal  of  idleness.  Never  was  the  father  of 
pork  better  rendered  ;  never  had  he  a  more  patient  artist. 

The  pigs,  the  horses,  the  cow,  in  the  picture  of  "The 
Shepherd  behind  the  Tree,"  the  ass  in  "The  Peasant  Girl," 
and  the  two  mules,  are  models.   They  demonstrate  the  keen 


observation  and  the  Laborious  industry  of  the  artist.  Form, 
attitude,  movement— all  is  true  and  real.  His  sheep  and  his 
goats  are  gems,  and  no  serious  critic  will  accuse  him  of  man- 
nerism here.  His  engravings,  then,  are  extremely  valuable. 
Everybody  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  engraving  knows 
"The  Two  Mules,"  published  in  1652.  It  is  founded  on  the 
fable  of  La  Fontaine,  the  six  lines  of  which,  that  refer  to  the 
picture,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  translate  from  their  native  sim. 
plicity  into  English  :— 

"  Deux  mulcts  cheminaicnt,  l'un  d^avoiuc  charg*. 
L'autrc  portant  l'argent  de  la  gabelle  ; 
Cclui-ci,  glorieux  d'une  charge  »i  belle, 
N'cut  voulu  pour  besucoup  en  cfre  soulagi, 
II  marchait  d'un  pas  relcvtf, 
En  faisant  sonner  sa  tonncttc." 

The  two  animals  are  admirably  rendered.  The  one  steps 
proudly  along  with  his  magnificent  harness.  But,  despite  his 
fine  feathers,  his  leg  is  not  better  shaped,  nor  his  form  more 
elegant.  The  animals  are  the  same,  though  differently 
equipped.  Though  his  fringe  is  so  glorious,  his  knees  are 
lumpy  and  knotty.  There  is  that  quiet  satire  in  this  picture, 
of  which  Karel  Dujardin  was  very  fond. 

Karel  Dujardin  is  best  known  by  his  pictures  of  quacks,  so 
admirably  engraved  by  Boissieu.  That  of  the  Louvre  (p.  2S  I) 
is  the  most  celebrated.  On  a  bright  and  soft  morning,  a  char- 
latan  has  erected  a  stand  in  a  village.  Elevated  on  a  scaffold, 
in  the  costume  of  //  tignor  Scaramuccio,  he  is  standing  on  tiptoe 
and  making  antics  to  half-a-dozen  rustics.  A  man  with  a  black 
mask  accompanies  him  on  a  guitar,  while  a  monkey  chatters 
and  makes  faces.  A  great  sign-board  explains  wh*t  is  to  bo 
shown  in  the  stable,  which  serves  as  a  theatre,  and  open  before 
the  quack  is  his  box  of  elixirs,  aleutii  barattoli  di  ungnmti ,-  but 
without  waiting  for  the  speech  of  Scaramouch,  Punchinello 
pokes  his  nose  through  the  curtain.  The  ruin  in  the  distance, 
the  cloak  worn  by  one  of  the  peasants,  the  warm  light  whieh 
animates  the  whole,  give  a  locality  to  the  scene,  and  remind 
us  of  Karel's  Roman  studies.  This  picture  is  full  of  what  we 
call  humour,  and  would  do  no  discredit  to  Wilkie. 

Taking  the  whole  of  his  productions,  Karel  Dujardin  must 
be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  great  Dutch  painters.  Landscape 
painter,  animal  painter,  inventor  of  ravishing  compositions  he 
stands  beside  Berghem,  Vandervclde,  Paul  Potter,  Pierre  de 
Laer,  and  even  Albert  Cuyp.  He  is  inferior  to  some  of  these 
masters  in  certain  particulars,  but  his  superiority  in  all  other 
raises  him  to  the  first  rank.  His  brilliant  and  intelligent  touch 
—so  easy  and  bold— is  above  all  praise;  his  colouring,  though 
silvery  and  golden  in  tint,  has  preserved  after  two  ages  its 
freshness,  its  purity,  and  force.  His  chiaroscuro  is  admirable. 
Generally,  to  bring  forward  his  figures,  he  uses,  like  Pynaker, 
a  kind  of  broken  light.  Suppose  he  has  painted  an  as*  stand- 
ing up.  If  he  has  a  white  spot  on  the  nose,  and  his  ears  are 
black,  the  vigorous  portion  of  the  black  ground  of  mountains 
will  pass  just  over  the  white  spot  and  below  the  black  ears. 
If  he  wishes  to  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  crupper  of  a  white 
horse  mounted  by  a  musketeer,  the  painter  introduces  a  dark 
brown  wall.  Through  a  door  in  this  wall  comes  forth  a  servant 
with  a  jug  of  ale.  A  pig-trough  and  two  dogs  will  complete 
the  scene. 

But  what  skies !  Adorable,  Rays  a  French  critic.  Nobody 
ever  succeeded  in  painting  them  with  more  clearness,  more 
lucidity,  more  softness,  with  more  harmonious  beauty.  The 
southern  sky  is  bold  and  dashing  without  crudity— it  daisies 
but  does  not  pain  the  eye-  it  rejoices  the  heart.  The  skies  of 
Adrian  Vandervelde  are  sometimes  of  a  hard  blue ;  those  of 
Ruysdael  always  veiled  by  clouds,  sad  and  melancholy ;  but 
tho  skies  of  Karel  Dujardin  are  sunny  and  cheerful,  like  the 
man  who  painted  them.  His  clouds  are  like  flocks  of  white 
wool ;  he  rolls  them,  he  piles  them  one  above  another,  so  that 
they  look  like  a  little  chain  of  hills  coming  gently  down  to  die 
at  the  feet  of  the  sun,  as  mountains  slope  down  to  the  sea. 
Karel  Dujardin  combines  the  light  of  Italian  summer  with  the 
calm  tranquillity  of  Holland.  This  is  high  praise,  but  it  is 
given  where  it  is  due. 
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FLOWER. PAINTING. 


Thb  highest  purpose  of  the  artist  it,  of  course,  the  re- 
alisation of  beauty ;  his  true  creations  are  ideal,  and  the 
mere  reproduction,  mimelically,  on  canvas,  of  a  natural 
object,  such  as  a  stone,  a  fish,  a  piece  of  wood,  a  loaf,  or  a 
candle,  if  executed  to  perfection,  dors  not  constitute  a  claim 
to  be  considered  as  possessing  a  genius  at  all  akin  to  that 
which  inspired  the  labours  of  Titian,  R-itfV'.i.  ,  or  Correggio. 
Thus  much,  however,  may  be  admitted  without  at  all  do  pre  • 
ciating  the  importance  of  that  fkill  which  Van  Huyaum 
acquired,  and  which  is  wanting  to  so  many  of  Kis  followers. 
A  flower,  like  a  human  face,  may  be  painted  poetically  or 
otherwise.  It  may  be  a  dead,  material  thing,  a  copy  of 
nature  with  no  excellence  but  practical  accuracy  ;  or  it  may 


that  they  chose  them  particularly  for  artistic  imitation.  The 
Athenian  may  be  said  to  have  inwoven  with  his  daily  exist- 
ence a  poetical  garlanding  of  those  brightest  productions  of 
the  soil,  the  fascinating  flowers  of  the  earth.  At  his  birth, 
chaplets  and  festal  crowns  were  hung  about  the  house ;  his 
name  was  given  to  him  at  a  flowery  feast ;  his  bridal  was 
adorned  with  a  luxury  of  wreaths  and  coronals  ;  his  grave  was 
strewn  with  sweet  offerings  ;  and  the  favourite  seasons  of  the 
year  were  in  the  same  manner  symbolised  by  flowers— gifts  to 
the  gods,  tokens  to  friends,  emblems  of  beauty,  and  eacritici&l 
offerings  to  the  shades  of  the  departed.  A  similar  feeling  has 
in  all  ages  and  countries  inspired  mankind.  The  simplest 
savages,  deficient  in  all  other  poetry,  and  otherwise  rude  in 
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be  formed  with  beauty,  and  beauty,  too,  of  the  most  delicate 
and  delicious  kind.  The  peaches  of  Apelles  won  him  a  widely 
expanded  fame,  not  excelled  by  that  which  was  gained  by  the 
portraits  of  his  beloved  Campastre  ;  the  com  of  Thyro  became 
proverbial ;  and  many  other  namea  come  to  us  from  antiquity, 
famous  only  because  they  vied  with  nature's  own  hand  in 
their  mimic  fruit,  foliage,  and  flowers.  Stories  are  told  of 
an  artist  who  painted  grapes  so  tempting  that  the  birds 
flew  at  them  and  pecked  them,  until  some  cunning  pencil 
wove,  with  subtle  colours,  a  veil  that  seemed  to  screen 
his  lovely  works  from  the  touch,  though  it  did  not  conceal 
them  from  the  eye ;  of  another,  who  gave  his  plums  such 
a  bloom  that  children  cried  at  seeing  them  ;  of  another, 
whose  flowers,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  appeared  to  give 
forth  the  natural  perfumes  of  the  gardens ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  fondness  of  the  ancients,  especially  the  O reeks,  for 
every  species  of  flower,  especially  fragrant  ones,  was  such, 


taste,  love  to  decorate  themselves  with  garlands  ;  and  we  find 
the  custom  equally  prevalent  among  the  Indian  races,  the 
African  tribes,  the  uncouth  nomades  of  Australia,  the  original 
natives  of  North  and  South  America,  and  the  populations  of 
barbarians  who,  in  antiquity,  inhabited  the  European  continent. 
Wherever  any  progress  in  the  mimetic  arts  has  been  made, 
flowers,  therefore,  hare  naturally  entered  within  the  circle  of 
the  artist's  studies  ;  though,  of  course,  the  sculptor  must  fail  in 
the  attempt  to  reproduce  their  beauty,  consisting,  as  it  does, 
less  in  rich,  graceful,  and  expressive  form,  than  in  colour,  tone, 
brilliancy,  and  freshness.  In  many  modern  countries,  however, 
they  have  been  chosen  even  for  plastic  imitation,  though  the 
only  material  hitherto  used  for  this  purpose,  with  any  great 
success,  has  been  wax.  Painting,  however,  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  representation  of  flowers,  and  accordingly  in 
all  galleries  and  exhibitions  we  find  it  applied  to  tliis  object. 
The  artists  of  the  Low  Country  school  have  been  ||pecially 
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addicted  to  it,  far  more  so,  indeed,  than  those  of  Italy.  The  pictures  soft,  golden  landscapes,  fringed  with  rich  lights, 
ambitious  artists  of  the  south  disdained  such  separate  details     graced  by  voluptuous  undulations  and  picturesque  combina- 
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of  nature.    They  lored  to  imagine  and  to  realise  in  their     tion  of  waters,  woods,  and  hills ;  or  gorgeous  historical  groups ; 

or  the  poetical  myths  of  antiquity ;  or  the  sublime  memories 
•     •  For  an  account  of  Le  Sueur,  see  page  40.  of  religion  ;  or  the  ideals  of  womanly  boButy. 
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ANTHONY 

Anthoxt  Vamivck  wm  born  in  Antwerp  in  1.599.  He  perhaps 
owed  ihc  early  development  of  hit)  predilection  for  art  to  his 
father's  calling — that  of  a  painter  on  glass— and  his  mother's 
taste,  which  led  her  to  embroider  designs  both  in  landscapes 
and  figures,  some  of  which  she  executed  with  great  skill.  She 
was  glad  to  find  that  her  son  was  disposed  to  follow  the  same 
bent  as  herself,  and  gave  him  all  the  instruction  in  her  power, 
and  induced  his  father  to  place  him  in  the  studio  of  Henry 
Van  Balen,  a  historical  painter  of  some  repute,  who  had  studied 
under  Rubens.  While  here,  he  of  course  became  familiar 
with  the  works  of  the  latter ;  and  such  wu  the  admiration 
which  he  conceived  for  this  great  man,  that  he  could  not  rest 
satisfied  until  he  obtained  admission*  to  his  school  in  1615. 
He  proved  himself  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  privileges 
which  he  now  enjoyed.  His  assiduity,  zeal,  and  attention 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  master,  and  caused  him  to  bestow 
on  him  a  greater  amount  of  teaching  and  encouragement  than 
his  other  pupils  ordinarily  met  with.  He  evinced  his  confi- 
.  dence  in  him  by  employing  him  very  soon  in  making  the  draw- 
ings of  his  own  works  from  which  the  engravings  were  to  be 
taken.  His  fellow-students,  however,  were  not  less  forward 
in  acknowledging  his  talents  than  Rubens  himself,  as  was 
shown  by  a  well  authenticated  anecdote. 

During  the  absence  of  their  master  the  pupils  were  in  the 
habit  of  persuading  his  old  servant  to  admit  them  into  his 
painting  room,  that  they  might  inspect  his  works  as  they  pro- 
gressed. On  one  occasion,  however,  the  easel  was  thrown 
down,  and  to  their  great  consternation  the  painting  was 
seriously  injured.  After  consulting  as  to  the  course  to  be 
adopted,  they  resolved  to  request  Vandyck  to  repair  the 
damage.  He  reluctantly  consented  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
with  such  success  that  his  comrades  declared  they  could  not 
distinguish  his  workmanship  from  the  remainder.  When 
Rubens  "returned,  however,  he  at  once  detected  the  difference, 
summoned  them  all  before  him,  and  questioned  them  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  alterations.  They  frankly  confessed  the 
truth,  and  the  matter  was  passed  over  without  any  further 
notfee  or  remark. 

When  Vandyck  had  made  considerable  progress,  Rubens 
advised  him  to  visit  Italy,  where  he  would  acquire  just  and 
pure  notions  of  form  from  the  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman 
sculpture,  and  could  study  the  application  of  those  principles 
of  art  which  he  had  already  learned  in  the  great  works  of  the 
Italian  masters.  As  a  proof  of  his  esteem,  Rubens  presented 
him,  when  leaving  his  school,  with  threeof  the  finest  of  his  own 
paintings,  an  "  Ecce  Homo,"  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  and  a 
night  scene  representing  the  seizure  of  Jesus  in  the  garden 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  and  also  with  one  of  his  most  valuable 
horses.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Vandyck  followed 
his  advice  as  to  the  journey  to  Italy  ;  because  we  find  that  he 
was  so  flattered  by  the  invitation  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to 
come  to  England,  that  he  accepted  it.  There  is  a  gTeat  differ- 
ence of  opinion  amongst  his  biographers  as  to  whether  he 
came  direct  to  England  after  leaving  the  studio  of  Rubens, 
or  first  paid  a  visit  to  France ;  but  from  an  order  for  the 
payment  of  £100  to  Vandyck  for  special  services  rendered  to 
Charles  I.,  bearing  date  1020,  it  seems  likely  that  he  first  visited 
England.  Whether  this  £100  was  a  gratuity,  or  was  a  regular 
payment  for  work  and  labour  done,  does  not  appear.  A 
"  Head  of  James  L"  in  the  collection  at  Windsor,  has  by 
some  been  supposed  to  be  the  production  for  which  the  sum 
was  paid.  The  only  other  work  of  this  period  which  is 
attributed  to  him  with  any  show  of  proof,  is  a  portrait  of 
the  "  Earl  of  Arundel,"  his  patron,  which  was  engraved  by 
Hollar. 

He  took  his  departure  from  England  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1620  (o.s.),  and  in  a  pass  given  him  to  enable  him 
to  embark,  he  is  designated  one  of  "  his  Majesty's  servants," 
and  he  is  described  as  having  obtained  leave  of  absence  for 
eight  months  j  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had 
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obtained  a  regular  engagement  from  the  king.  He  now  made 
his  way  once  more  to  Flanders,  where,  however,  he  was 
destined  to  offer  up  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  another  deily 
than  Apollo.  He  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  young 
country-girl  residing  in  the  village  of  Lavelthem,  near 
Brussels,  named  Anna  Van  Ophem.  So  powerful  a  hold  did 
his  passion  acquire  over  him,  that  he  was  unable  to  tear 
himself  away  from  the  presence  of  his  charmer  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  Month  after  month  passed  away  in 
"  dalliance  sweet,"  and  Italy  seemed  to  be  totally  lost  sight  of. 
By  the  persuasions  of  the  fair  Anna,  however,  he  painted  two 
pictures  for  the  parish  church,  one  of  them  representing  "  St. 
Martin,"  the  patron  saint,  on  horseback,  dividing  his  cloak  with 
a  beggar.  The  saint  was  a  portrait  of  Vandyck  himself,  and 
the  horse  of  the  one  which  Rubens  had  presented  him  with. 
The  same  subject  had  been  previously  treated  by  Rubens 
almost  in  the  same  manner.  The  parish  authorities  come  time 
afterwards  disposed  of  it  to  a  M.  Huet  of  the  Hague;  but  as 
soon  as  the  villagers  heard  of  it,  they  rose  in  arms,  and  resisted 
all  attempts  to  remove  it  with  such  vigour  that  the  pur- 
chasers had  to  fly  in  order  to  save  their  lives.  Similar  xeal  in 
its  defence  was  manifested  at  a  more  recent  period  ;  when  in 
1806  the  French  seized  upon  it,  the  inhabitants  offered  so 
strenuous  a  resistance,  that  a  reinforcement  of  troops  had 
to  be  sent  down  from  Brussels  before  it  could  be  carried 
away.  It  remained  in  the  Louvre  until  1815,  when  the 
allied  armies  entered  Paris  and  restored  it  to  the  rightful 
owners. 

As  soon  a*  Rubens  heard  of  his  pupil's  infatuation,  he 
hastened  down  to  Lavelthem,  and  succeeded  in  rousing  him 
to  a  remembrance  of  art  and  fame,  and  inducing  him  to  break 
the  silken  chains  which  bound  him.  He  took  a  hasty  leave 
of  his  mistress,  and  started  off  for  Italy.  He  first  directed  his 
steps  to  Venice,  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  colour  is  ts 
of  that  school,  whose  manner  his  master  had  admired  and  to 
some  extent  adopted.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
works  of  Oiorgione  and  Titian,  and  occupied  himself  mainly 
in  copying  and  studying  them,  until  the  low  state  of  his  funds 
obliged  him  to  set  out  for  Genoa.  This  city  was  at  this 
period  at  the  height  of  its  celebrity,  and  was  the  abode  of  the 
wealthiest  nobles  and  merchants  in  Europe.  Rubens  had 
been  received  in  it  with  gTeat  favour,  so  that  his  pupil  visited 
it  under  auspicious  circumstances,  and  his  own  graceful 
manners  and  rising  talents  as  a  portrait  painter  confirmed  the 
good  impressions  formed  regarding  him  from  his  master's 
prestige.  The  Spinola,  Raggi,  Brignoli,  Fallavicino,  and 
Balbi  families  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  his  services,  and 
their  palaces  still  contain  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  bis 
works. 

From  Genoa  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  while  there  was  a 
guest  in  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Bentiroglio,  who,  from  his  long 
residence  in  Flanders,  was  very  fond  of  Flemings.  By  his 
order  Vandyck  painted  a  Crucifixion,  and  a  full-length  portrait 
of  himself.  The  latter  is  considered  one  of  his  best  works  ; 
the  colouring  bears  evidence  to  the  benefits  he  derived  from 
his  residence  in  Venice.  In  the  pontifical  palace  there  is  an 
Ascension  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  him,  which  it  is 
presumed  were  painted  by  a  commission  from  the  Pope. 
Manjr  other  works  executed  at  this  period  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  palaces  of  the  nobles.  His  stay  at  Rome  only  lasted 
two  years,  and  its  termination  was  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  ill- 
concealed  dislike  of  the  Flemish  artists  residing  there.  They 
appear  to  have  been  mostly  men  of  dissipated  habits,  pot- 
house frequenters  and  tipplers,  passing  their  time  in  modes 
altogether  foreign  to  Vandyck' s  tastes,  who  had  a  good  deal  of 
the  fine  gentleman  in  his  composition,  even  if  his  natural 
good  sense  had  not  shown  him  that  coarse  sensualism  is  fatal 
to  excellence  in  any  walk  of  life.  He  was  fond  of  fine  drestt, 
and  grand  equipages,  too,  which  led  his  countrymen  to  believe 
him  proud,  and  from  this  to  calumniating  and  depreciating 
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him  there  m  but  one  step.  They  declared  that  hit  drawing 
wu  wretched,  and  hi*  colouring  wotic.  Disgusted  by  their 
conduct,  Vandyck  left  Rome  and  returned  to  Genoa,  whence 
he  shortly  after  passed  orer  into  Sicily.  While  in  Palermo, 
he  painted  the  portrait  of  the  celebrated  blind  paintrcss,  Soffo- 
nisba  Angosciola,  then  in  her  ninety-first  year.  Vandyck 
appears  to  have  derived  great  enjoyment  from  her  society,  as 
he  afterwards  declared  that  he  had  received  more  instruction 
in  his  art  from  a  blind  woman  than  from  the  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters.  He  left  Sicily  in  hasie,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  outbreak  of  the  plague.  During  his  rambles  on 
the  Continent,  he  met  the  Countess  of  Arundel  travelling  with 
her  two  sons.  She  begged  of  him  to  return  with  her  to 
England,  but  he  declined  and  returned  to  Genoa. 

After  a  short  residence  in  Florence,  of  which  little  is  known, 
making  his  stay  in  Italy  on  the  whole  five  years,  he  once  more 
bent  his  steps  towards  home,  where  he  had  every  reason  to 
expect  a  cordial  welcome,  as  his  fame  had  already  reached 
Antwerp,  and  tlie  citisens  were  naturally  disposed  to  do  him 
all  honour.  As  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  commissions.  The  first  work  of  importance 
which  he  undertook  was  an  altar-piece  for  the  church  of  the 
Augustine*,  representing  "St.  Augustine  in  Ecstasy,  sur- 
rounded by  Angels."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  condemns  it,  be- 
cause it  wants  any  large  mass  of  light ;  but  this  was  not  so  much 
the  painter's  fault  as  that  of  the  monks,  who  insisted  on  his 
making  the  saint's  garment  black,  instead  of  light,  as  he  had 
originally  intended  it.  Another  instance  of  equally  mischievous 
interference  occurred  with  regard  to  a  painting,  the  subject  of 
which  was  "  The  Raising  of  the  Cross,"  which  he  was  to 
execute  for  the  canons  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Courtray. 
To  give  his  countrymen  a  full  idea  of  his  powers,  he  resolved 
to  exert  himself  to  the  uttermost  upon  this  work,  and  succeeded 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  On  taking  it  to  the  church,  tho 
canons,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  put  it  up  at  once  in  the 
place  it  was  intended  to  occupy,  insisted  upon  having  it 
unpacked  before  their  eyes,  that  they  might  at  once  form  a 
judgment  upon  its  merits.  After  remonstrating  in  vain,  he 
complied  with  their  request.  They  glanced  at  the  canvas 
contemptuously,  declared  that  the  Saviour's  head  was  like 
that  of  a  porter,  and  that  the  others  were  masks,  and  turning 
upon  their  heels,  told  Vandyck  that  he  himself  was  a  mere 
dauber,  and  left  him.  The  picture  was,  however,  put  up,  but 
the  canons,  in  their  cross  stupidity,  refused  to  come  and  look 
at  it  again.  The  painter  was,  however,  not  long  in  getting 
justice  :  connoisseurs  saw  it,  artist*  saw  it,  travellers  saw  it, 
and  the  voices  of  all  competent  to  form  an  opinion  were 
unanimous  in  its  favour.  The  canons  now  found  themselves 
in  sn  awkward  position,  but  they  were  cither  cowardly  or 
magnanimous  enough  to  join  in  the  general  admiration,  and, 
as  some  amends  for  their  former  insults,  met  in  full  conclave 
and  commissioned  him  to  paint  two  other  pictures.  He  sent 
back  their  order  with  a  contemptuous  refusal,  telling  them 
there  were  enough  daubers  in  Courtray  without  sending  to 
Antwerp  for  them. 

Vandyck  stayed  in  Flanders  about  five  years  after  his 
return  from  Italy,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  time  was  very 
busily  employed.  Thirty  pictures  at  least  were  painted  by 
him  for  various  churches  and  chapels,  in  addition  to  a  great 
number  of  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  men  and  women  of 
the  age — The  Archduchess  Isabella  of  Austria,  the  Cardinal 
Infanta  of  Spain,  the  Queen-mother  of  France,  and  her  son 
Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  both  of  whom  were  then  residing 
in  exile  at  Brussels ;  equestrian  portraits  of  the  Prince 
Thomas  of  Savoy,  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  the  Duke  of 
Aloa,  Antonius,  Triest,  Bishop  of  Ghent,  and  the  Abb£ 
Scaglia.  He  also  painted  portraits  of  most  of  the  leading 
general*  who  fought  in  the  Thirty  Years'  Wsr,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Wallenstein,  Pappenheim,  Tilly,  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand,  and  others. 

Passing  over  a  hasty  visit  to  the  Netherlands,  during  which 
he  painted  portraits  of  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  of  Orange 
and  their  family,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  Vandyck's  residence 
in  England,  as  the  period  of  his  life  possessing  doubtless  must 


interest  for  our  readers.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  coming 
over  is  not  known ;  there  are  no  traces  of  a  direct  invitation 
from  the  king  ;  but^t  is  more  than  probable  that  the  sudden 
restoration  of  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  to  the  favour  of 
Charles  I.,  which  he  had  lost  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
son,  Lord  Maltravers,  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart,  daughter 
of  Esme,  Duke  of  Lennox,  had  something  to  do  with  it.  lie 
arrived  in  London  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1632,  and  met 
with  a  very  cordial  welcome  from  the  king,  who  assigned  him 
apartments  in  the  Blackfriars  and  a  summer  residence  at 
EUham,  and  appointed  him  principal  painter  in  ordinary  to 
their  Majesties.  Within  thrco  months  after  his  arrival  he 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  accompanied 
by  the  gift  of  a  gold  chain,  to  which  was  attached  the  royal 
portrait  set  in  brilliants.  By  this  time  he  had  painted  the 
family  group  containing  Charles,  his  wife,  and  children,  which 
now  hangs  in  the  Vandyck -room  of  Windsor  Castle.  He  was 
henceforth  kept  in  constant  employment  cither  by  tho  king  or 
by  the  nobility;  and  in  October,  1633,  the  former  settled  a 
pension  of  £200  a- year  upon  him— a  large  sum  according  to  the 
value  of  money  at  that  day ;  and  thi*,  combined  with  his 
private  earnings,  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  extraordinary  love 
of  display,  a  failing  which  he  must  have  contracted  by  his  . 
residence  with  Rubens,  who  was  very  wealthy.  His  estab- 
lishment was  now  kept  up  on  a  scale  of  gorgeous  magnificence, 
as  he  aspired  to  rival  the  court  nobility*  in  dress,  equipage 
and  entertainment.  He  made  a  practice  of  inviting  all  those 
who  came  to  sit  for  their  portraits  to  remain  and  dine  with 
him  afterwards,  so  that  "he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  their  expression  more  closely,  and  amending  his 
sketch.  He  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  affected  to  be  a 
great  patron  of  those  who  made  it  their  profession.  Ow  ng 
to  the  king's  custom  of  rowing  down  to  his  house  in  his  barge, 
and  sitting  with  him  for  hours  at  a  time  in  his  studio,  it 
became  the  fashion  amongst  the  nobility  to  do  the  same.  His 
house  consequently  became  a  regular  place  of  resort,  a  species 
of  morning  lounge  for  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  day.  As  they 
were  of  course  all  given  to  gallantry  and  intrigue,  Vandyck 
must  needs  be  so  too,  and  managed  to  spend  very  large  sums 
of  money  upon  divers  fair  ones,  whose  favours  he  enjoyed. 
The  natural  consequence  of  all  thi*  folly  was,  that  his  consti- 
tution began  to  give  way,  being  undermined  by  luxurious 
habits,  indolence,  and  dissipation,  and  his  circumstance* 
becoming  embarrassed,  he  is  said  to  have  been  silly  enough  to 
seek  to  retrieve  his  fortune*  by  the  aid  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  for  which  he  searched  diligently  for  a  long  while,  we 
need  hardly  say  in  vain. 

The  king  saw  what  a  sad  life  hi*  favourite  was  leading,  and 
wisely  concluded  that  the  best  remedy  for  all  bachelor  ail- 
ments was  matrimony.  He  accordingly  got  him  married  to 
Miss  Maria  Ruthven,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  phyaieian, 
who  had  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  during 
the  preceding  reign,  upon  a  false  charge  of  treason.  The  lady 
was  poor,  but  high-born,  and  she  and  Vandyck,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  lived  very  happily  together. 

The  painter  now  applied  himself  almost  wholly  to  portrait 
painting,  and  neglected  history.  There  are  few  old  families  in 
England  which  cannot  show  one  or  more  portraits  of  their 
ancestors  from  thi*  painter'*  hand.  He,  however,  executed  a 
good  many  historical  pictures,  mos(  of  them  New  Testament 
subject*,  for  his  kind  patron,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby;  but  he 
aspired  to  something  which  should  prove  a  still  better  exposi- 
tion of  his  talents  than  anything  he  had  yet  achieved. 

Rubens  had  painted  some  splendid  picture*  upon  the  ce  iling 
of  the  banquetting-room  at  Whitehall,  and  their  richness  was 
so  great,  that  something  of  the  same  kind  was  evidently 
needed  upon  the  walls  also.  Vandyck  therefore  proposed  to 
the  king,  through  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  to  execute  a  series  of 
pictures  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  order  of  the  garter. 
The  scheme  pleased  the  king,  and  he  ordered  the  designs  to  be 
prepared  forthwith,  with  the  intention  of  having  them  worked 
in  tapestry ;  but  upon  coming  to  calculate  the  expense,  he 
found  it  would  amount  to  £75,000,  an  enormous  sum,  con- 
sidering the  then  state  of  the  exchequer,  which  the  people  of 
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England  had  made  up  their  mind*  upon  no  account  to 
replenish  till  Charlea  began  to  mend  his  manners  and  reduce 
their  grievance!.  So  Vandyck's  proposal  was  laid  aaide  for 
the  present.  The  aame  aad  necessity  caused  the  prices  which 
he  charged  for  the  picture!  executed  for  the  royal  family  to  be 
cut  down  gTeatly  ;  and  altogether,  between  bad  health  and 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  the  political  troubles,  the  period 
between  1035  and  1610  was  a  dull  time  enough  for  Sir  An- 
thony Vandyek.  To  shake  off  his  melancholy,  he  undertook 
a  journey  to  Paris,  hoping  to  obtain  employment  at  the  grand 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  which  Louis  XIII.  was  then  about  to 
decorate  with  paintings ;  but  in  this  he  wa»  disappointed,  and 
returned  to  England  after  a  aojourn  of  two  months  in  tho 
French  capital. 


offered  a  gratuity  of  £100  to  the  physician  if  he  aucceeded  in 
saving  his  life.  It  was  all  in  vain,  however.  The  gossip  of 
courts,  the  favour  tst  neglect  of  princes,  the  breath  of  popular 
applause,  or  civil  discord,  could  trouble  him  no  more.  He 
died  in  December,  H'.H.at  the  early  age  of  forty- two.  and  lies 
buried  in  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
near  the  tomb  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

He  had  one  daughter  by  hia  wife,  named  Juatiniana,  who 
married  Sir  John  Stepney,  of  Prendergaat,  Pembrokeshire. 
Their  last  descendant,  Sir  Thomas  Stepney,  died  in  Sep  tern  - 
ber,  182-i. 

From  Vandyck's  portraits  we  learn  that  he  woi  handsome, 
lively,  and  intelligent-looking.  From  contemporary  chronicles) 
and  go*sip  we  learn  that  he  was  graceful  in  hia  carriage,  and 
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He  found  but  a  poor  prospect  before  him  here.  The 
parliament  and  the  Roundheads  were  carrying  things  with  a 
high  hand,  and  were  certainly  inspired  with  no  love  for  such 
ungodly  vanities  as  painting.  In  March,  1647,  Vandyek  saw 
the  royal  family  who  had  so  long  been  his  kind  friends 
dispersed  ;  and  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  was  brought 
to  the  scaffold  in  the  May  following.  One  calamity  followed 
another ;  gaieties  were  over,  the  nobility  had  weightier  business 
on  hand  than  getting  their  portraits  painted.  London  was 
filled  with  stern  Puritans  who  never  lounged  in  studios. 
So  Vandyek  did  what  was  very  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances—became  sick  unto  death.  Charlea  had  juat  returned 
from  Scotland,  and  on  hearing  of  the  illness  of  his  old  friend, 
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winning  in  his  manner.  He  waa  generous  to  a  fault,  extremely 
sensitive,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  vain  and  fond  of 
show. 

Many  of  his  historical  paintings  displayed  the  highest  skill. 
One  of  them,  "  Christ  crucified  between  two  Thieves,"  8ir 
Joshua  Reynolds  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the 
world.  His  heads  always  display  wonderful  expression,  deep 
pathos,  and  a  refinement  carried  in  some  instances  to  the 
verge  of  delicacy.  Put  to  see  him  in  hia  glory,  we  must 
traverse  the  galleries  of  our  old  nobility,  and  see  his  knights 
and  dames  of  the  seventeenth  century  looking  down  on  ua 
from  the  blackened  canvas,  with  their  grand  air,  their 
haughty  but  not  unpleasing  dignity. 
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Art  in  an  idea,  an  abstraction.  At  all  event*  it  is  so  in  the 
senac  that  every  man  ha*  his  own  conception  about  it,  each 
man  his  own  peculiar  notions.  In  addition  to  this,  notions 
have  their  separate  theories :  one  notion  is  positive,  another 
imitative,  another  poetical,  another  classical,  while  all  have 
their  oddities  and  fancies.  We,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
country,  have  set  at  naught  mere  schools  and  academies,  and 
allowed  each  individual  man  to  work  out  his  own  indi- 
viduality. There  arc  attempts  at  schools,  it  is  true ;  but  it 
must  be  said,  they  are  not  successful.  The  very  many 
painters  in  England  who  have  kept  apart  from  schools,  are 
really  those  who  have  held  the  highest  position. 

Truly  Art  has  avowed  many  theories  relative,  in  most  cases, 
to  schools ;  but  the  greatest  expressions  of  genius  which 
belong  to  art  arc  those  of  single  men,  who,  like  John  Martin, 
have  worked  out  their  own  conception  apart  from  academies, 
theories,  and  schools.  But  if,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  be  true 
of  England,  it  is  scarcely  true  elsewhere,  and  is  not  true  even 
in  the  case  of  David,  whose  greatest  glofy  is  to  have  founded 
a  school,  which  has  gone  on  copying  and  imitating  ever  since. 
Before  we  judge  the  school,  then,  let  us  inquire  into  the 
history  of  the  artist. 

This  great  historical  painter  came  in  time  to  save  the  French 
school  from  utter  extinction.  Since  those  days  when  the 
fascinating  and  licentious  Wattcau  had  left  the  slips  of  the 
opera  covered  and  concealed  by  rouge  and  vermillion,  Art  in 
France  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  voluptuous  intoxication,  a 
faint  and  vapid  imitation  of  this  castaway  amid  the  pupils  of 
Rubens.  Despite  the  solemn  absurdities  of  Lemoine,  who 
was  so  serious  in  his  part  of  a  painter  as  to  fall  on  his  sword 
and  die,  French  Art  was  at  the  lowest  ebb— a  mere  type  of 
universal  debauchery,  the  emanations  of  sensualism,  and  the 
dreams  of  bestiality.  There  was  not  a  shred,  not  a  remnant 
of  decency  or  delicacy  left.  The  alcove,  which  the  Flemish 
school  concealed  in  their  studios,  or  hid  away  in  the  corner  of 
a  picture,  shaded  and  modestly  veiled,  was  now  the  subject- 
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matter  of  all  French  productions,  the  artist*  of  that  country 
seeking  to  outdo  each  other  in  their  endeavours  to  pervert  and 
degenerate  the  human  intellect  " 

Art,  literature,  morals,  manners,  all  were  sinking  into  the 
same  vortex  under  the  baneful  influence  of  such  courts  as  those 
of  I..MUV  XV.  and  the  Regent  of  Orleans,  the  memliers  of  which 
were  on  a  par  with,  if  not  below,  the  average  of  the  populations 
which  till  our  bridewells  and  our  Magdalen  hospitals.  Casual 
observers  have  often  been  surprised  when  gazing  at  pictures 
like  those  which  adorned  the  walls  of  ladies'  chambers  under 
the  Regent,  have  been  naturally  horrified  at  the  violence  and 
brutality  of  the  people  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution , 
and  have  condemned  artists  and  people  as  they  had  previously 
condemned  writers  and  philosophers.  But  the  true  criminals 
must  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  tone  of  public  morals,  the 
stamp  of  public  character,  in  times  like  the  last  century  in 
France,  must  be  taken  from  above.  The  court,  the  aristocracy, 
the  church,  the  women  of  rank,  were  all  equally  corrupt, 
equally  profligate,  equally  vile  and  contemptible.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  at  Versailles  or  at  the  Tuileries 
men  and  women  capable  of  loving  a  Milton  or  a  Dante,  of 
admiring  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Raffaelle,  of  understanding  or 
appreciating  a  high-class  production  of  any  kind ;  and  Vol- 
taire, Piron,  Boucher,  Watteau,  and  the  novel  of  Faublas, 
were  the  fitting  children  of  such  a  soil  as  that  which  educated 
and  fashionable  society  presented  at  this  period.  Poets, 
painters,  authors,  philosophers,  historians,  in  France  espe- 
cially, must  be  read  and  admired ;  and  as  to  be  read  and 
admired  it  was  necessary  to  be  cynical,  irreligious,  and 
indelicate,  poets,  painters,  authors,  philosophers,  and  historians 
were  cynical,  irreligious,  and  indelicate. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  intellect  forms  the  character 
of  the  age ;  it  is  the  characteristics  of  the  age  which  form  the 
intellect.  It  will  be  noted  by  all  careful  observers,  that  as 
society  has  become  refined,  so  has  literature  softened  down 
and  been  purified ;  and  this  is  the  more  evident  when  we 
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remark,  that  literature  ia  generally  a  little  more  loose  and 
bolder  than  the  language  of  the  moat  refined  society  in  a 
tivilised  country. 

In  France,  in  the  time  of  Watteau,  the  very  name  of  love 
had  been  degraded  and  matcrialiaed.  We  no  longer  aaw  fond 
affection  beaming  from  an  averted  face,  a  languid  eye,  an  ex- 
prcssive  smile,  love  timidly  venturing  on  a  stolen  kiss;  all 
waa  bold,  audacioua,  unbluahing,  and  daringly  painted  on  the 
wainscoting  of  boudoir*,  the  interior  of  ladies"  bed-chamber*; 
a  style  of  dreas  somewhat  too  neyligk ;  or  ideas,  unfit  for  pencil 
or  brush,  crudely  and  coarsely  expressed.  Scenes  of  country 
life  no  longer  breathed  innocence  and  purity ;  they  were 
excuses  for  rough  and  dubious  scenes  ;  while  even  landscape 
was  degraded  into  the  representation  of  a  nature  stiff  and 
impossible — a  nature  reminding  one  of  the  painted  scenes  of  a 
ballet,  and  not  of  the  reality.  The  imitators  and  followers  of 
Watteau  had  none  of  his  talent,  none  of  hi*  soft  and  lovely 
skies,  none  of  his  truth  and  power  of  colouring. 

Art  was  then,  like  society,  religion,  virtue,  morals,  and  even 
national  existence,  about  to  perish  at  the  end  of  an  orgy  and 
debauch  fit  for  the  purlieus  of  some  demoralised  capital. 
Never  did  a  nation  present  a  more  degraded  or  melancholy 
spectacle  than  did  France  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century ;  without  faith,  honour,  or  even  the  last  semblance  of 
virtue— its  best  outward  sign  -modesty.  To  save  Art,  a  revo- 
lution, a  change  an  radical  and  as  sweeping  as  that  which  was 
about  to  save  the  body  pontic,  was  needed.  This  mighty  and 
tremendous  change  waa  effected  by  David— not  wholly,  not 
completely ;  for  French  Art  has  never  yet  risen  to  the  very 
highest  level,  never  soared  to  those  tremendous  height*  which 
dazzled  the  minds  and  tired  the  genius  of  Rome,  of  Florence, 
of  Venice— but  effected  to  an  extent  wWcr-  is  fortunate  for 
France.  Not  that  the  voluptuous,  even  the  painfully  indelicate, 
style  of  art  ha*  been  wholly  discarded  in  France;  by  no 
means.  The  students  of  this  disagreeable  branch  of  painting 
still  exist,  a*  do  the  imitators  of  the  abbia  and  pctit-maitret. 
They  must  and  will  remain  while  France  is  France.  But  a 
more  severe,  a  more  chaste,  a  higher  tone  has  been  given ; 
and  the  men  of  talent  and  genius  who  attain  to  eminence  in 
France,  discarding  the  boudoir  and  ru«lk,  have  elevated  their 
thought*  above  the  palled  copyists  of  Boucher  and  Watteau, 
and  obtained  a  deservedly  high  place  in  the  art-history  of 
modern  Europe. 

Several  attempt*  had  been  made,  previously  to  the  day  of 
David,  to  turn  the  foul  current  into  a  pure  and  wholesome 
channel.  But  only  another  Hercules  could  cleanse  the 
Augean  stable.  Vicn  made  one  or  two  timid  attempt*  to 
check  the  torrent,  but  was  swept  away  in  the  mud  which  he 
stirred  to  the  surface.  A  more  vast  and  capacious  mind,  a 
more  daring  and  original  genius,  was  required  to  effect  a  real, 
a  radical  cure — one  who  would  boldly  grapple  with  the  tide 
and  hurl  it  back  under  the  influence  of  the  beautiful,  and  of 
the  beautiful  as  accepted  by  the  great  verdict  of  antiquity. 
It  was  a  mighty  stride  to  take,  from  the  effeminate  Boucher, 
who  showed  you  how  to  treat  a  leg  elegantly,  or  made  a 
cripple  look  graceful,  to  the  painter  David,  who*  was  to 
profess  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  with  all  the  severity  of 
a  Florentine. 

It  is  the  mistake  of  France  to  rush  to  extreme*.  She  ia 
eternally  either  turning  liberty  into  licence,  or  groaning 
beneath  the  heavy  load  of  despotism.  In  the  same  way  in 
art.  From  a  romp  in  the  hay-field,  she  turn*  to  the  rape 
of  the  Sabine*,  and  that  art  which  was  familiar,  funny, 
coarsely  humorous,  is  now  nothing  if  not  classical.  A  man 
christened  his  son  Brutus,  and  was  painted  in  a  toga.  It 
may  have  been  necessary  to  excite  this  enthusiasm  for  Rome 
and  Greece  at  the  time  |  but  the  dull  monotony  of  classical 
subject*,  a*  depicted  by  artists,  would  soon  have  wearied  the 
world  if  Scripture  and  modem  history  had  not  furnished 
the  artist  with  fresh  material*  to  work  upon. 

Singularly  enough,  the  man  who  was  to  commence  the 
revolution  against  the  immodest  Boucher  was  hi*  own  rela- 
tion. The  last  of  the  corrupters  of  painting  in  France,  he 
who  closed  the  long  procession  of  the  carnival  of  materialism 


in  France,  sent  forth  from  his  own  family  the  regenerator  of 
his  art.    The  nephew  of  Francois  Boucher  was  Louis  David. 

Bom  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
1718,  David  was  educated  at  the  Colltgt  dtt  Qualre  yations. 
He  derived  little  advantage  from  the  education  he  there 
received,  already  influenced  as  he  was  by  the  desire  of  paint- 
ing. His  copy-books  were  covered  with  rough  and  shapeless 
sketches,  and  when  he  should  have  been  writing  a  speech  of 
Scipio  or  of  Hannibal,  the  young  rhetorician  preferred  painting 
one  of  them  with  a  Roman  helmet.  His  father,  who  was  a 
mercer  on  the  Quai  of  the  Megisserie,  having  been  unfortu- 
nately killed  in  a  duel,  David  fell,  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
under  the  tutorship  of  a  maternal  uncle,  who  wished  to 
educate  him  as  an  architect,  believing  him  to  be  poesetsed  of 
a  solid  and  reasoning  mind.  But  the  young  student,  while 
possessed  of  much  calm  good  sense)  had  a  fiery  and  ardent 
disposition.  He  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  his  tutor, 
by  whom  he  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  appreciated. 

One  day  he  was  sent  by  his  mother  with  a  letter  to  his  great- 
uncle,  Boucher.  He  found  the  artist  engaged  in  painting  one 
of  those  voluptuous  pieces  he  was  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
to  Madame  Dubarry— pieces  which  were  not  without  origi- 
nality and  talent.  The  sight  of  the  easel,  the  palette,  and  the 
brushes  inflamed  the  imagination  of  young  David,  who,  while 
Boucher  was  reading  the  letter,  remained  in  silent  amasement 
before  the  picture,  no  doubt  mentally  revolving,  like  Cor- 
reggio,  hi*  own  career.  ' 

He  resolved  to  become  a  great  painter. 

His  friends  were  compelled  to  yield  to  so  energetic  a  will, 
and  David  became  a  pupil  of  Boucher,  aa  Gucrin  was  the 
teacher  of  Qericault.  But  Boucher,  despite  his  weakness  in 
yielding  to  an  immoral  and  degrading  style  for  the  sake  of 
momentary  triumphs,  had  a  conscientious  mind  and  much 
greatness  of  soul  on  occasions.  In  those  days  he  hesitated 
not  to  corrupt  (till  more  the  vicious  strata  of  society ;  but  he 
at  once  acknowledged  that  his  lessons  might  be  pernicious 
and  injurious  to  David,  and  he  advised  him  to  go  to  Vien,  who 
would  give  him  more  wholesome  instruction.  In  1772  the 
pupil  of  Vien  wished  to  try  for  the  "prise  of  Home."  Hi* 
geniu*  was,  however,  in  an  anomalous  state,  and  hi*  judge* 
were  the  men  of  the  school  he  waa  about  to  overthrow.  He 
tried  twice,  and  twice  failed. 

David  suffered  all  the  usual  difficulties  of  a  young  man 
beginning  life  in  any  profession,  when  without  rich  friends. 
He  often  wanted  the  means  of  devoting  himself  peaceably  to 
study,  and  the  gnawing  cares  of  want  were  added  to  what  he 
considered  injustice.  His  sufferings  were,  however,  not  of 
very  kmg  duration,  and  he  was  delivered  from  his  misery  in 
s  very  unexpected  way.  David  was  saved  and  started  by  an 
opera  dnninue.  The  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Guiniard,  whom 
Paris  adored,  and  who  was  surrounded  by  a  court  of  scamp*, 
the  friends  of  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  her  ruined  lover,  had 
just  built  in  the  Chauaeee  d'Antin,  under  the  name  of  Temple 
of  Terpsichore,  a  "  delicious  hotel,"  where  the  petit  tonper 
was  regarded  aa  one  of  the  objects  of  man's  existence.  To 
embellish  her  dwelling,  the  renowned  courtesan  addressed 
herself  to  Fragonard,**  charming  painter,  a  painter  especially 
of  love  and  love-scenes,  wholly,  says  a  French  writer,  without 
prejudice*  t  A  quarrel  took  place  shortly,  however,  between 
Guimard  and  her  decorator.  The  latter  had  painted  hi* 
fair  employer  as  Terpsichore,  but  returning  secretly  to  the 
talon,  with  brushes  and  paint,  he  re-touched  the  head,  and 
made  of  her  a  furious  and  raving  Nemesis.  The  dantfute  came 
into  the  room,  where,  seeing  herself  disfigured  in  this  way, 
she  flew  into  a  passion,  and  overwhelmed  the  artist  with  re- 
proaches and  insults.  She  called  in  her  friends  to  show  them 
the  horrible  head,  forgetting  that  in  her  rage  she  waa  assimi- 
lating herself  to  the  caricature.  Everybody  began  to  laugh. 
Fragonard,  avenged,  abandoned  the  decoration  of  the  hotel, 
which  waa  then  handed  over  to  David.  One  day,  the  young 
man  appeared  pensive,  and  sighed  profoundly  as  he  thought. 
Mademoiselle  Guimard  overheard  him,  and  asked  the  cause  of 
his  ennmi.    David  confessed  his  want  of  money  to  pay  hie 
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The  good-natured  opera-dancer— ahc  who  bad  to 
so  easily  obtained— brought  him  oil  the  money  he  wanted 

David  waa  a  true  Frenchman.  He  took  the  money,  and 
took  heart  at  the  aamc  time,  finished  the  doc  orations,  and 
began  to  work  hard  again  for  hit  third  trial.  A  third  time  he 
was  rejected.  He  gave  way  to  utter  despair,  and,  abut  up  in 
hit  room,  determined  to  allow  himself  to  die  of  hunger, 
another  victim  to  the  eccentric  faintneaa  of  heart  10  often  felt 
by  men  of  genius.  He  was  living  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  apart- 
ments of  Scdainc,  a  clever  poet,  who  loved  him  as  a  son. 
This  worthy  man,  uneasy  at  not  seeing  David,  went  and 
knocked  at  his  door.  He  obtained  no  answer,  and,  in  a  state 
of  great  alarm,  rushed  to  the  house  of  Doyen,  and  induced 
him  to  come  also.  They  both  began  knocking  and  imploring, 
and  finally  induced  him  to  open.  On  recognising  the  voice  of 
Doyen,  who  alone,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Academy,  had 
been  favourable  to  him,  David  had  dragged  himself  to  the 
door,  pale,  thin,  half-dead.  Restored  by  his  friends  to  life 
and  hope,  he  presented  himself  a  fourth  time,  and,  in  1775, 
carried  off  the  great  prize. 

Natoire,  who  had  been  director  of  the  school  at  Rome,  died 
this  same  year,  and  Vien  was  selected  to  take  his  place.  The 
master  and  pupil  then  started  together  for  Rome,  and  enjoyed, 
during  the  journey  through  Italy,  one  long  draught  of  admi- 
ration. David,  on  arriving  at  the  Vatican,  wandered  with 
delight  and  surprise  through  those  halls  filled  with  master- 
pieces, elevated  even  more  by  history  and  antiquity  than  by 
intrinsic  merit.  He  began  immediately  to  draw  bas-reliefs,  to 
copy  antique  statues  and  the  Italian  masters,  choosing  always 
the  most  pure.  At  once  a  resolution^  began  to  prepare  itself 
in  his  mind,  still  affected,  however,  by  the  recollections  of  his 
country,  by  the  first  impressions  received;  and  seeing  in 
Valentine  the  genius  of  his  nation,  he  executed  a  copy  of  the 
"  Last  Supper "  of  that  vigorous  French  master.  Thus 
flouting  and  uncertain  between  his  reminiscences  and  the 
imposing  models  which  he  had  under  his  eyee,  he  painted  a 
picture  of  the  "  Plague,"  which  is  in  the  Lazaretto  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  in  which  will  be  found  something  of  the  old 
manner  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  an  evident  leaning 
to  originality  and  reform.  The  old  painter,  Pompey  Battoni, 
said  of  one  figure  of  a  man  struck  by  plague,  who  occupies 
the  front  of  the  picture,  that  it  was  worthy  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

A  great  movement  was  taking  place  at  Rome,  a  movement 
which  waa  destined  to  carry  David  with  it.  Canova  was 
meditating  the  reform  of  statuary,  Raphael  Mengs  waa 
restoring  a  solemn  and  earnest  tone  to  art- criticism,  and 
endeavouring  to  revivify  in  his  own  paintings  the  examples  of 
Raphael  d'Urbino,  so  long  neglected.  About  the  same  time  the 
learned  Winckelman  published  his  "  History  of  Art,"  in  which 
he  "reproduced  the  principles  of  the  Greeks,  indicating  the 
most  delicate  beauties  of  their  art  with  all  the  passion  of  an 
antiquary.  The  moment  then  had  commenced,  and  a  revolu- 
tion was  to  emanate  from  these  efforts,  such  aa  Diderot  fore- 
»aw,  nnel  which  was  to  be  contemporaneous  with  that  in  the 
body  politic.  When  David  returned  totalis  in  1780,  he  was 
already  completely  transformed,  in  the  sense,  at  least,  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  cease  taking  his  subjects  from 
real  life,  and  to  choose  them  from  the  antique,  or  from  a 
nature  suited  to  a  noble  and  energetic  style. 

It  was  when  influenced  by  these  new  ideas  that  he  com- 
posed his  "  Belisarius,"  of  which  we  offer  an  engraving 
(p.  300),  and  which  was  the  last  instance  of  his  indecision, 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  post  and  the  new  school 
which  he  himself  was  about  to  create.  As  for  the  execution, 
in  the  original  it  has  all  the  breadth  which  should  be  found 
in  an  historical  picture ;  the  drapery  is  not  copied  with  any  of 
that  smallnes*  which  is  found  in  the  copy  in  the  Louvre. 
"  But,"  aaya  a  French  writer,  "  the  emotion  fails,  because  the 
artist  is  not  moved,  and  though  he  haa  written  on  the  stone 
the  simple  words.  Date  obolum  TitlUatio.  Vandyck  had 
already  treated  this  fine  subject.  Some  amateurs  recollected 
this,  and  hastened  to  place  the  picture  alongside  of  the  engrav- 
ing.  The  soldier  was  much  admired,  who,  in  the  attitude  of 


astonishment,  contemplates  his  general  reduced  to  beg,  and 
seems  to  say,  'Is  that  Belisarius •'  The  intention  of  the 
Flemish  painter  was  so  striking,  above  all  in  the  movement 
of  the  arms  of  the  warrior,  that  if  his  head  bad  been  covered 
up,  his  arms  would  have  expressed  astonishment.  It  was  felt, 
on  the  contrary,  that  David  had  given  to  the  soldier,  on 
whose  action  all  depended,  as  forced  a  gesture  as  that  of 
Vandyck  was  natural  and  expreasive.  Nevertheless  th<> 
multitude  were  delighted*,  and  carried  David  in  triumph  round 
his  picture." 

The  story  doubtless  assisted  the  success  of  the  picture.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  in  Roman  history  which  atrikea  the  imagi- 
nation  forcibly. 

Whole  books  have  been  written  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  blind 
old  general,  who  went  forth  into  the  world  to  beg  his  way, 
after  oomraanding  some  of  the  finest  armies  in  the  world.  We 
only  allude  to  it,  in  addition  to  describing  the  picture,  because 
it  is  a  really  good  subject,  one  which  will  bear  trying  again, 
and  which  we  recommend  to  the  young  artist  as  a  pleasing 
experiment.  The  story  of  Belisarius  is  simply  this,  setting 
aside  all  the  romance  of  Marmontel 

He  was  a  favourite  general  of  one  of  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  waa  sent  forth  at  the  head  of  large  armiea  to 
resist  the  barbarians.  He  waa  successful,  and  gained  great 
glory,  but  met  with  the  usual  reward  of  men  who  trust  in 
princes.  Having  done  his  duty,  he  was  cast  aside,  then 
forgotten,  and  suddenly  re-appeared,  recognised  by  a  soldier 
who  had  served  under  him,  begging,  with  his  child  in  his 
arms  to  guide  him  as  he  went. 

The  renown  of  David  was  spreading.  From  all  sides  came 
ardent  young  men,  who  insisted  upon  having  him  for  a  master ; 
and  he  was  pressed  to  open  that  school  which  afterwards 
became  so  celebrated.  A  lodging  in  the  Louvre  was  allowed 
him ;  the  Academy  received  him  unanimously ;  Louis  XVI. 
named  him  painter  to  the  king ;  and  fortune,  as  if  never  weary 
of  her  favours,  came  to  meet  him  with  the  hand  of  a  richly 
dowried  young  girl,  Mademoiselle  Pecoul,  whose  father  was 
an  architect  and  builder  to  the  king. 

In  17H4,  the  King  of  France  having  desired  of  his 
first  painter  "The  Oath  of  the  Horatii,"  David  determined 
to  go  and  paint  the  heroic  Romans  in  Rome  itself.  He  ac- 
cordingly started  on  a  second  journey  to  that  capital,  and 
there  painted  his  picture,  which  was  rapturously  received  by 
the  Italians.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  Horatii  and 
the  French  painter.  The  cardinals  wished  to  see  the  "  rare 
animal,"  as  David  himself  expresses  himself  in  a  familiar 
letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Bierre.  But  when  "The  Oath  of 
the  noratii"  was  received  in  Paris,  the  intendant  of  the 
king's  household,  M.  d'Angivilliers,  affected  to  speak  of  it 
with  disdain.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of  routine  who  were 
frightened  at  the  new  school.  He  could  not  bear  the  Borghcec 
Gladiator,  and  objected  to  "  that  thing  "  being  given  to  pupils 
as  a  model.  His  first  care  was  to  take  a  compass  to  measure 
the  painter's  canvas ;  and  as  he  found  it  to  be  thirteen  feet 
instead  of  ten,  lie  was  quite  alarmed,  and  complained  that 
an  artist  should  have  been  audacious  enough  to  pass  the 
dimensions  assigned  to  a  picture.  He  was  punished,  at  a  later 
period,  by  the  rough  remark  of  David :  "  Well,  then,  if  it 
really  is  too  big,  take  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  it." 

"The  Oath  of  the  Horatii"  (p.  292),  to  be  correctly  judged, 
must  be  connected  with  the  period  at  which  it  was  painted. 
When  we  recollect  the  soft  and  languid  compositions  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  David,  and  how  insipid  was  that  continual  repre- 
sentation of  Sybarites,  without  even  the  old  peculiarity  of  a  fixed 
style,  one  is  surprised  to  see  these  masculine  figures  arise,  and 
to  have  represented  to  us  a  Roman  interior  reconstructed  on 
archaeological  principles  so  well  suited  to  the  great  drama,  the 
sublimity  of  which  waa  no  longer  understood.  The  stupefac- 
tion of  the  world  must  have  been  great  indeed  when  they  saw 
an  artist,  at  the  same  time  that  he  evoked  one  of  the  most 
striking  episodes  of  ancient  history,  restore  the  costume,  the 
manners,  the  architecture  of  the  heroic  times,  choose  a  simple 
background,  and  find  so  admirable  a  movement  of  enthusiasm 
jn  these  warriors  animated  by  the  genius  of  Rome, 
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marked  masculine  and  real  faces.  We  pass,  as  it  were,  from 
the  insipid  nonentities  of  Dorat,  to  the  sublimity  of  Shak- 
speare  or  the  heroic  verse  of  Milton.  This  serious  model,  this 
severe  expression  of  reality,  this  firm  position  of  the  feet  and 
hands,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  every  fibre,  may  appear  exag- 
gerated now,  as  doubtless  it  is,  when  we  more  thoroughly 
understand  what  an  historical  picture  should  be.  But  what  a 
contrast,  at  a  time  when  nothing  was  seen  but  soft  carnations, 
indecent  subjects,  pretentious  or  disgusting  pencils  ! 

Seroux  d"  Agincourt,  the  illustrious  author  of  a  continuation 
ofWinckelman's  work,  accuses  David  of  having  committed  an 
historical  heresy  in  certain  parts  of  the  picture.  The  author, 
however,  defended  himself  on  solid  ground;  he  had  pro- 
foundly studied  all  that  was  connected  with  his  subject.  He 
knew  Plutarch  by  heart.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  Latin  classics, 


thology  or  history.  Talma  must  yield  to  David  the  chief 
part  of  the  honour  of  having  brought  about  this  transforma- 
tion in  scenic  costume  ;  for  it  was  in  the  society  of  David  that 
the  celebrated  comedian  learnt  to  love  the  antique,  and  to 
see  the  extreme  absurdity  of  Nero  appearing  in  red-heeled 
shoes  and  gartered  breeches,  Venus  in  a  hoop  and  powder, 
Jupiter  in  a  wig,  and  Cupid  in  the  costume  of  a  lUbardenr.  It 
was  David  who  cast  the  Roman  toga  on  the  shoulders  of 
Brutus,  as  represented  by  Talma,  who  appeared  suddenly 
in  the  costume  of  the  hour,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  French  public,  and  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  old 
stagers. 

An  anecdote  of  David  will  characterise  his  stiffness  and 
hardness  of  character,  and  illustrate  the  heathen  time  in  which 
he  lived,  better  than  the  most  lengthened  statements.  It  is  an 
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especially  Livy.    He  is  in  general,  therefore,  exceedingly 
correct  in  all  that  requires  historical  knowledge,  in  manners, 
customs,  scenery,  &c.    At  the  time,  his  taste  was  so  highly 
rated,  that  everybody  began  to  model  their  furniture  and  dress 
upon  his  ideas.    It  was  immediately  after  the  public  exhibi- 
tion of  "The  Oath  of  the  Horatii"  that  antique  ornaments 
came  into  fashion.   This  illustrates  completely  the  character 
of  the  French,  fickle  and  impulsive  to  the  last  degree.  Every- 
body was  led  to  have  the  furniture  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  to 
drink  in  the  patera  of  Herculaneum,  t.>  light  themselves  by 
the  lamps  of  the  Villa  Albani.  The  ladies'  dresses  were  cut  in 
imitation  of  the  chlamys,  while  their  shoes  were  exchanged 
for  cothurni.    Statues,  medals,  and  Etruscan  vases  dislodged 
the  furniture  of  past  times,  and  for  the  first  time  the  characters 
>n  tragedy  were  clothed  according  to  the  traditions  of  my- 


anecdote  that  could  be  true  only  of  a  Frenchman.  Madame  de 
Noailles  asked  of  David  a  "  Christ,"  which  the  painter  refused 
to  execute,  because  he  never  painted  religious  subjects,  they 
not  inspiring  him  in  the  slightest  degree.  This  might  have 
been  true  of  the  ridiculous  representations  of  saints  and  nuns, 
which  adorned  chapels  and  oratories ;  but  it  is  incompre- 
hensible how  any  man  of  genius  could  fail  to  be  inspired  by 
the  history  of  Christ  himself.  David  at  all  events,  Frenchman 
as  he  was,  would  not,  or  could  not  be  inspired.  But  as  the 
Marechale  de  Noailles  insisted,  David  painted  a  "  Christ "  for 
her,  with  the  features  of  a  handsome  soldier  in  the  Oar  den 
Franeaines.  He  often  declared  that  the  Scriptures  spoke  not 
to  his  heart ;  and  one  of  his  great  reasons  for  regarding 
Raffaelle  as  so  far  above  all  other  painters  was,  that  he  could 
be  inspired  by  subjects  which  left  him  utterly  and  hopelessly 
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indifferent !  Here  speaks  the  countryman  of  Piron,  of  Vol- 
taire, and  others,  who,  with  all  their  genius,  have  done  so 
little  for  poor  humanity.  But  we  must  take  David  as  we  find 
him— incomplete,  weak  in  many  thing*,  but  powerful  even  in  ■ 
his  defects  and  errors.  His  was  an  essentially  pagan  genius  ; 
his  god  was  Socrates,  his  religion  love  of  country,  liberty  his 
worship.  His  heroes  were  Erutus,  Horace,  Leonids*  ;  and,  If 
he  could  not  feel  the  soft  and  ennobling  and  vivifying  poetry 
of  Christianity,  or  understand  the  consequent  superiority  of 
modern  society,  he  was  at  all  events  a  worthy  pupil  of  the 
Grecian  statuaries  and  of  the  philosophers  of  the  portico. 
His  outltrcs  are  always  classical ;  his  arrangements  are  guided 
by  good  taste ;  while  the  attitude  of  his  tranquil  figures  is 
that  which  we  should  expect  to  find  on  the  walls  of  an 
Athenian  temple.    He  wanted  but  to  feel  the  elevating 


"  Cato  went  to  meet  death,  and  Socrates  waited  for  it  to  come 
to  him."  David  had  painted  him  holding  a  cup,  which  the 
slave  in  tears  had  offered  to  him.  "No!  no!"  said  Andre 
Chenier,  "Socrates  will  not  seize  it  until  he  has  finished 
speaking."  The  scene  and  the  contrasts  are  indeed  remarkable. 
The  executioner  is  much  more  moved  than  the  victim.  Around 
the  master  are  grouped  all  his  disciples,  their  minds  divided 
between  grief  and  admiration.  The  younger  ones  are  striking 
their  heads  against  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and  are  giving 
other  signs  of  despair.  Crito  is  deeply  attentive  to  his  last 
words.  Plato  sits  st  the  end  of  the  bed,  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
his  head  bowed,  meditating  on  the  last  speech  he  is  listening 
to ;  he  does  not  dare  to  look  at  Socrates,  as  if  the  serenity  of 
the  master  shamed  his  grief.  In  the  background  you  sec  a 
dark  staircase,  by  which  the  family  of  the  philosopher  is 
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spirituality  of  Christianity  to  have  been  an  immortal 
painter. 

Since  the  Renaissance,  there  never  was  a  painter  capable  of 
conceiving  and  executing  the  death  of  Socrates  better  than  David 
(p.  301).  Socrates  is  speaking  with  his  friends  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  when  the  servitor  of  the  Eleven  comes 
to  bring  him  the  cup  of  hemlock,  turning  away  his  eyes  and 
weeping  at  his  task.  The  philosopher  is  about  to  take  the 
cup  of  poison  with  his  right  hand  without  looking,  as  s  man 
who,  wholly  absorbed  by  a  serious  conversation,  declines  to 
interrupt  it  by  noticing  any  ordinary  event.  His  left  hand, 
one  finger  of  which  is  raised  to  heaven,  points  out  clearly  the 
subject  of  his  discourse,  and  his  way  of  taking  the  cup  indi- 
cates sufficiently  the  calm  and  quiescence  of  his  mind.  A 
French  poet,  speaking  of  death,  alludes  to  the  celebrated 
dying  scene*  of  antiquity,  and  says: — 

Caton  se  la  donna  . . .  Socrate  1'attendit." 


being  taken  away— that  family  which  has  just  said  a  last 
adieu  to  him.  A  critic  has  remarked :  "It  is  a  great  pity 
that  David  did  not  devote  to  the  execution  of  this  masterpiece 
the  ideality  which  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  subject. 
Pours  in  had  himself  established  and  applied  that  law  of  pro- 
priety which  makes  the  artist  choose  on  the  palette  tones  in 
conformity  to  the  character  of  the  thought  which  is  to  be 
translated.  He  would  have  treated  the  death  of  Socrates  in  a 
Doric  way,  as  being  the  most  severe.  He  would  hsve  wielded 
his  brush  with  breadth,  have  affected  sober  colours,  avoiding 
pleasing  in  order  to  move.  David,  on  the  contrary,  having 
devoted  himself  with  too  much  complaisance  to  his  best  work, 
has  fallen  into  a  too  finished,  over-careful,  and  fastidious 
style ;  so  that  it  is  much  better  to  sec  his  picture  as  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  if  we  wish  to  admire  it  without 
reserve  and  see  it  in  its  true  light, — Out  is,  the  finest  com- 
position of  all  school*  of  painting." 


THE  WORKS  OF  EMINENT  MA8TER8. 


"  The  Death  of  Socrates,"  which  the  critic  thus  speaks  of, 
is  not  certainly  "  the  best  composition  in  any  school  of  paint- 
ing;" it  owes  much  to  the  subject  itself,  which  is  the  most 
marked  fact  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  Athenian  history,  as 
Socrates  wa»,  without  comparison,  the  greatest  man  of  the 
pagan  world.  It  is,  however,  too  well  known  to  require 
description. 

David  has  often  committed  the  same  fault  which  is  very 
surprising  in  an  artist,  all  of  whose  works  were  in  every  other 
respect  so  vigorously  treated.  His  "  Brutus,"  for  example, 
is  characterised  by  a  certain  affectation  in  the  pencilling,  which 
ia  out  of  place  in  such  a  subject.  The  furniture  is  painted 
with  the  care  which  we  might  expect  in  a  Mieris  or  a  Gerard 
Douw  ;  the  details  are  elaborated  in  the  style  of  domestic 
pieces,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  historical  style.  It  is  much 
for  a  painter,  who  did  not  really  understand  the  effect  of  light 
and  shade,  to  have  thrown  a  dark  shadow  over  the  form  of  the 
Roman  consul.  And,  truly,  it  was  right  that  in  the  shade 
should  have  taken  place  the  struggle  between  the  con- 
science of  the  father  and  the  austere  duties  of  the  republican 
citisen— duties  which  have  never  been  proved  to  be  such  as 
we  in  our  philosophy  cannot  sympathise  with — the  man  con- 
demning his  own  offspring  to  death.  There  were  other 
magistrates  and  other  citizens  besides  a  father.  The  head  of 
Brutus  certainly  could  not  have  been  fittingly  displayed  in  the 
light,  while  the  headless  dead  bodies  of  his  children  are 
carried  away,  executed  by  his  command.  He  is,  truly,  finely 
represented,  in  obscurity  turning  his  back  to  the  gloomy  pro- 
cession, hesitating  between  his  pride  at  having  been  ferocious, 
and  his  sorrow  at  not  having  shown  some  heart  and  feeling. 
The  rest  of  the  picture  has  been  generally  condemned  as 
cold,  formal,  improbable,  and  without  moving  effect.  The 
daughters  of  Brutus  are  generally  thought  to  have  fainted  too 
gracefully.  Woman's  nature,  even  though  that  woman  be  a 
Roman  or  a  Spartan,  ia  impulsive,  A  sister  gazing  at  the 
corpse  of  a  brother,  just  being  brought  in  from  execution, 
would  not  have  preserved  such  order,  it  is  thought,  in  the 
folds  of  her  garments  and  in  the  arrangement  of  her  hair.  It 
has  been  objected,  that  the  severity  of  the  father  is  enough 
without  imparting  to  the  women  even  the  semblance  of  cold- 
ness or  calculation.  The  wild  despair  of  the  women  would 
indeed  have  formed  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  restrained 
emotion  of  the  father,  and  the  artist  would  have  avoided  the 
error  of  introducing  two  unities  into  one  action. 

The  great  revolution,  which  was  to  burst  on  the  world  like 
a  thunder- clap,  approached  with  rapid  strides,  and  David  had 
already  completed  his.  "  Brutus"  bears  the  date  of  1 780,  a  date 
big  with  mighty  consequences  to  the  whole  world  5  a  date,  the 
deeds  of  which,  terrible  as  were  some  of  their  consequences, 
saved  continental  Europe  from  utter  corruption  and  chased 
away  the  leprosies  of  government,  morals,  and  manners, 
to  return  no  more.  Society  had  fallen  into  so  vile  a  mire,  the 
seeds  of  decay  and  corruption  were  sown  so  deeply,  that 
nothing  but  the  whirlwind  and  tornado  could  eradicate  them. 
For  a  long  time  all  felt  an  uneasy  foreshadowing  of  tremen- 
dous events.  The  existing  form  of  tilings  was  known  to  be 
irretrievably  bad,  and  so  unmistakcablc  was  the  impulse  to 
better  things,  that  the  picture  of  "  Brutus' '  was  ordered  for  that 
very  king,  who,  the  weakest  and  best  of  his  race,  was  to  suffer 
for  the  monstrosities  of  those  who  preceded  him— monstro- 
sities only  known  in  ancient  times,,  under  the  reigns  of 
Commodus,  Caligula,  and  Theodoras. 

David  had  been  powerfully  influenced  by  that  philosophy 
which  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  past  without  providing  an 
effective  remedy  for  the  future.  He  determined  at  once  to 
devote  his  art  to  aid  the  movement  of  the  public  mind.  At 
the  very  opening  of  the  revolutionary  scenes  he  used  his  brush 
in  its  cause.  He  undertook  to  paint  the  "  Oath  of  the  Tennis* 
Court,"  one  of  the  finest  incidents  of,'  the  Revolution,  a 
protestation  against  the  insanity  and  violence  of  despotism. 
It  is  a  magnificent  historical  scene  admirably  rendered,  a 
scene  in  which  one  dominant  feeling  is  expressed  by  a  thousand 
different  organisations,  and  yet,  despite  the  difficulties,  the 
impression  is  one  and  the  same.    What  a  transport  illumines 


every  fact !  Here,  thousands  of  arms  raised  in  the  air ;  there, 
hats  waving  aloft ;  there,  excited  representatives  of  the  people 
collecting  in  groups,  encouraging  and  embracing  each  other ; 
all  this  strikes  the  mind  as  would  a  clamour  of  many  voices. 
Upright  on  a  table,  and  alone,  calm  amidst  the  general 
tempest,  the  President  Bsilly  pronounces  the  words  of  the 
oath,  in  an  attitude  as  calm  and  motionless  as  that  of  the 
law.  Never  was  such  another  collection  of  men  congregated, 
and  this  materially  assists  the  painter.  Here  is  Barnave,  here 
Mirabeau,  and  away  there  in  the  crowd  is  Robespierre.  Each 
man  is  moved  according  to  his  character.  One  strikes  the 
ground  with  his  feet  and  raises  his  clenched  fist ;  i>nother 
sitting  on  a  bench  timidly  holds  out  his  hand.  The  younger 
members,  standing  on  chain,  mingle  disorder  with  their  en- 
thusiasm. An  aged  man,  dragged  forward  in  an  arm-chair,  has 
his  arm  held  up  for  him  while  he  takes  the  oath ;  while  others 
weep,  some  with  rage,  some  with  fear.  In  the  centre  fore- 
ground is  a  group  composed  of  a  Chartreux  monk,  a  Protes- 
tant, and  a  Catholic  priest.  The  Protestant  is  Rtbaut  Saint- 
Etienne,  the  Carthusian  ia  Dom  Gerle,  and  the  priest  is  the 
Abbe  Gregoire.  All  difference  of  opinions  have  disappeared, 
all  hearts  are  beating  in  common,  and  this  one  group  tells  the 
amity  of  the  assembly.  The  movement  is  everywhere,— in  the 
hall,  in  the  air,  above  and  below.  A  stiff  breeze  has  raised 
the  curtains  of  the  windows,  to  which  are  holding  on  some 
gToups  of  people,  and  through  which  can  be  seen  a  thunder- 
bolt, which  falls  on  the  royal  chapel.  David  understood  at 
once,  perhaps,  how  the  sombre  drama  was  to  end,  the  prologue 
of  which  was  occurring  in  the  place  devoted  to  the  games  of 
the  princes. 

On  the  motion  of  Barere,  the  Constitutional  Assembly 
decreed  that  the  "  Osth  of  the  Tennis- Court,"  commenced  by 
David,  should  be  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
treasury,  and  placed  in  the  hall  where  took  place  the  sittings 
of  the  assembly.  But  David  did  not  paint  this  work.  lie 
sketched  it  out  io  pencil  and  bitumen  on  an  immense  canvas. 
Despite  the  ugly  modern  costume,  so  difficult  to  make  pic- 
turesque, the  learned  anatomist  determined  to  lose  none  of  his 
science.  Before  clothing  his  figures  with  their  ample  waist- 
coasts,  he  sketched  their  broad  chests  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner.  The  figure  of  the  "virtuous  Bailly"  originally 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  was  drawn  so  perfectly 
in  the  style  of  a  Greek  statue,  that  beneath  his  coat  the 
muscles  of  his  arm,  the  form  of  his  shoulder,  and  the 
developments  of  his  torso  might  cssily  be  seen.  In  general, 
clothes  are  stuck  fast  on  the  body,  like  damp  linen — an  ex- 
aggeration which  is  preferable  to  the  heavy  and  wearisome 
effect  which  would  be  produced  by  a  simple  Imitation  of 
costume  on  a  canvas  where  it  takes  up  so  much  piece. 
David  remained  a  Greek,  even  when  he  should  have  been  a 
Frenchman.  The  love  of  the  naked, — the  remembrance,  the 
earnest  perception  of  the  antique,  made  him  pursue  the 
human  form  even  under  the  lace  of  the  Conatituanta.  He  had 
the  true  stamp  of  great  artists,  who  are  the  same  in  all 
things,  rather  inclined  to  bend  their  genius  to  the  level  of  a 
work,  than  force  the  work  into  collision  with  their  native  talent. 

This  sketch  of  such  great  historical  value,  as  powerful  and 
bold  as  a  cartoon  of  Michael  Angelo,  was  put  up  to  auction 
Siven  years  ago  at  a  very  low  price,  and  the  government, 
which  afterwards  purchased  it,  allowed  it  to  be  sold  to  a 
private  individual,  with  a  little  finished  sketch  in  pencil 
by  David  himself,  from  which  the  engraving  was  taken. 

The  importance  of  the  picture  is  best  seen  from  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  scene  which  it  represents  a  scene  which,  fol- 
lowed up  in  the  same  united  and  harmonious  way,  would  have 
changed  the  fortunes  of  Europe. 

The  meeting  of  the  states-general  of  France  was  an  event 
which  plunged  the  whole  nation  into  the  wildest  state  of 
excitement.  For  a  long  time  the  writings  of  philosophers 
and  satirists,  and  political  economists,  had  been  preparing  the 
public  mind  for  a  change,  which  was  imperatively  demanded 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  France  was  toppling,  ready 
to  fall.  The  throne  had  been  dragged  in  the  mire  by  its  own 
occupants,  and  the  efforts  of  a  well-meaning  but  weak  man 
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could  not  save  it  Individually  without  the  one  groat  vice 
of  hi*  courtiers,  hit  court  vu  still  a  scene  of  profligacy  and 
iniquity ,  such  as  the  pen  of  an  English  historian  can  scarcely 
write.  Th^ nobles  were  the  same  vapid,  chattering,  boasting, 
debauched  set  of  in Bdels,  who  thought  it  clever  and  strong- 
minded  to  be  irreligious,  tho  height  of  glory  to  be  debauched. 
The  middle  classes;  though  better  and  more  moral,  wero  not 
more  religious,  except  where  protestantism  shed  its  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  light  upon  the  home ;  the  people  were  nothing, 
wretched,  poor,  oppressed.  There  were  slaves,  serfs  of 
estates,  in  the  days  of  Louis  XVI.— men  who  belonged  to  the 
soil  they  dwelt  on,  the  property  of  bishops  and  chapters. 

But  the  nation  was  weary  of  all  this.  Famine  with  its 
grim  horrors  stalked  through  the  land,  scattering  disease  and 
death ;  and  it  was  rumoured  and  believed  that  the  whole  was 
produced  by  vast  and  disgraceful  speculations.  The  fore- 
sullers  and  regraters  were  pointed  out.  Men  were  discovered 
and  hanged  for  emptying  bags  of  corn  into  rivers,  to  pro- 
duce scarcity.  The  peasantry  never  even  saw  white  bread. 
Agriculture  was  neglected ;  the  nation  was  in  debt ;  the  whole 
body  politic  was  rotten,  and  it  became  clear  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  society  was  near  at  hand. 

Reluctantly,  unwillingly,  the  king  summoned  his  parlia- 
ment. It  was  called  against  the  ideas  of  the  court,  and 
undermined  and  opposed  from  the  very  earliest  moment. 
This  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  all  the  misery  that 
followed.  A  frank  yielding  to  popular  opinion  would  have 
saved  the  court  from  much.  What  exasperated  the  French 
people  and  caused  the  reign  of  terror,  was  the  emigration 
en  matte  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  who,  once  on  the  frontier, 
launched  anathema*  at  the  people,  and  announced  their  inten- 
tion of  coming  bac  k  at  the  head  of  foreign  armies  to  put  down 
the  new  ideas.  Had  the  whole  aristocracy  accepted  the 
revolution  and  rallied  round  the  king,  without  listening  to 
the  syren  voice  of  the  queen,  who  was  the  chief  cause  of  all 
the  mischief ;  had  the  aristocracy  have  done  this,  and  sur- 
rendered their  exclusive  privileges  quietly,  there  would  have 
been  a  limited  monarchy,  and  France  might  have  been  gra- 
dually prepared  for  that  republic  which  is  the  ardent  hope  of 
her  educated  classes. 

But  the  resistance  of  blind  conservatism  began  at  once. 
The  crown  and  nobility  tried  from  the  first  to  snub  and  keep 
down  the  tiert-itat,  that  is,  the  representatives  of  the  nation ; 
and  at  last  in  a  fit  of  vigour,  or  rather  of  delusion,  respecting 
its  own  power,  the  court  closed  the  doors  of  the  meeting- 
house against  the  representatives. 

Then  occurred  the  great  historical  scene  which  is  illustrated 
in  the  picture  of  Louis  David.  The  representatives  finding 
workmen  at  work,  and  soldiers  guarding,  knew  very  well  the 
meaning  of  the  act.  It  was  an  attempt  to  dissolve  them 
under  pretence  of  adjournment.  They  knew  that  if  they 
submitted  to  the  delay,  it  would  be  all  over  with  them.  Their 
existence  depended  on  the  support  of  the  country,  and  that 
support  would  be  gone  if  they  bent  to  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  crown.  They  accordingly  determined  to  meet  elsewhere, 
and  the  great  racket-court  of  the  princes  was  selected.  The 
representatives  poured  in  in  great  numbers,  and,  incited  by 
Mirabeau  and  others,  swore  to  be  faithful  to  their  delegation, 
and  opened  the  career  of  revolution  by  openly  opposing  the 
power  of  the  crown,  which,  by  attempting  what  it  could 
not  carry  out,  lost  all  force  and  prestige.  The  scene  of  the 
"Oath  of  the  Tennis-Court"  killed  the  old  monarchy.  It 
exhibited  it  in  a  ridiculous  light.  It  aimed  at  ruling  by  force, 
it  insulted  and  tried  to  degrade  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  remained  calm,  dignified,  and  did  their  duty 
unawed  by  bayonets,  un intimidated  by  violence. 

From  that  hour  the  revolution  knew  its  power,  the  crown 
began  to  feel  its  utter  weakness  and  insignificance,  which  was 
made  more  completely  manifest  by  the  rapid  emigration  of 
those  who  had  sworn  to  defend  and  guard  the  throne  of 
Charlemagne,  which  since  has  been  so  unceremoniously 
tossed  from  Bourbon  to  Napoleon,  from  Napoleon  to  Bourbon, 
from  Bourbon  to  Orleans,  and  thence  bjck  again  to  Na- 
poleon. 


There  are  few  such  scenes  of  unity  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution. It  augured  well ;  but  the  augury,  like  many  others, 
meant  nothing.  The  apple  of  discord  was  soon  to  fall  amid 
that  assembly,  and  bring  about  terrible,  though  perhaps 
natural,  results.  The  year  1703  was  the  saturnalia  of  a  nation 
of  slaves,  bursting  without  preparation  into  liberty,  which, 
when  not  won  gradually  and  by  the  genuine  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  is  always  licence. 

Elected  to  the  Convention  by  the  section  of  the  Museum, 
in  September,  '92,  David  exercised  over  the  assembly  the 
dictatorship  of  arts.  Everything  he  proposed  was  instantly 
decreed.  Two  French  artists,  Ruter  and  Chinard,  having 
been  attacked  at  Rome  by  the  sbirri  of  the  Inquisition  and 
taken  to  St.  Angclo,  David  was  immediately  informed  of  it 
by  a  letter  from  Topino  Lebrun,  his  pupil,  and  he  obtained  a 
decree  from  the  Convention  that  the  ministers  should  write 
energetically  to  the  Pope.  "He  further  obtained,"  says  a 
modern  writer,  "  that  the  office  of  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Home  should  be  suppressed,  as  he  himself  says  in  a  letter, 
the  autograph  copy  of  which  is  before  us,  and  from  which 
oor.es  forth  his  hatred  of  the  old  institution  in  brutal  and 
coarse  words. 

David  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king.  On  the  eve  of  the 
execution,  Lepelletier  St.  Kargeau  having  been  assassinated  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  David  set  to  work,  and  two  months  after- 
wards he  presented  to  the  Convention  the  picture  of  the 
"Last  Moment*  of  Lepelletier."  The  victim  of  Paris  was 
represented  lying  on  the  ground,  the  torso  showing  the  bleed- 
ing wound  in  the  side,  relieved  by  the  white  linen ;  a  sword, 
suspended  hj  a  thread  perpendicularly  over  the  wound,  is 
nhrust  through  a  paper  on  which  is  written  these  words—"  I 
vote  the  death  of  the  tyrant."  On  this  occasion  David 
depicted  nature  in  all  its  energetic  truth  with  the  same  brush 
with  which  he  had  before  produced  the  "  Last  Supper  "  of 
Valentine.  He  was  even  more  true  and  more  expressive  in  his 
painting  of  "  Marat  Expiring,"  which  is  certainly  a  master- 
piece for  execution,  and  in  which  he  has  almost  idealised  the 
hideous  countenance  of  his  hero,  the  lunatic  revolutionist.  The 
assembly  accepted  tho  present,  and  ordered  that  it  should  be 
engraved  at  the  public  expense,  and  that  the  honour  of  tKe 
Pantheon  should  be  publicly  given  to  Marat.  With  his  head 
thrown  back,  and  his  hand  outside  the  bath,  Marat  holds 
out  a  scroll,  on  which  this  is  written—"  Give  an  assignat 
to  the  mother  of  seven  children  whose  husband  has  died  for 
his  country." 

Marat's  body  was,  a  few  months  later,  cast  by  a  mob  into 
the  common  sewer. 

The  part  which  David  played  in  the  Convention  had  its 
brilliant  aide;  the  chief  direction  of  the  fine  arts,  the  command 
of  all  patriotic  festivals,  his  solicitude  for  the  laureata,  to  whom 
he  had  a  pension  of  about  £100  per  annum  voted  for  the  five 
years  they  were  to  pass  in  perfecting  themselves  either  in  Italy 
or  in  the  territory  of  the  republic,  were  all  proofs  of  hi*  love 
of  art.  It  was  David  who  made  to  the  assembly  that  famous 
report,  which  began,  "  A  statue  shall  be  erected  to  the 
people ;  victory  will  supply  the  bronxe."  At  last,  on  the 
19th  Prairial,  after  Robespierre's  speech  on  the  "Immortality 
of  the  Soul,"  David  developed  his  plan  of  the  "  Festival  of  the 
Supreme  Being."  There  were  to  be  choirs  *.f  young  girls  and 
boys  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  l'anatheniea.  Paris  awoke  to 
the  sound  of  music  on  a  vast  scale.  The  altar  of  the  country, 
placed  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  was  to  be  the  front  of  an 
immense  procession,  in  which  the  members  of  the  Convention 
figured,  with  bunches  of  flowers  and  fruits  in  their  hands. 
Dances,  decorations,  burning  piles,  thousand- coloured  illu- 
minations, gave  to  this  /tie  unprecedented  splendour  and 
grandeur  without  a  parallel ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  enormous 
pieces  of  showy  clap-trap  possible  only  in  France.  It  wax 
very  nearly  the  death-warrant  of  all  who  conceived  it.  Com- 
promised among  the  conquered  of  Tbermidor,  David's  arrest 
was  ordered.  He  was  detained  in  the  Luxembourg  fire 
months,  then  set  free,  and  then  arrested  again.  Supported  in 
the  Convention  by  Thibeaudeau,  Cheniw,  Merlin  de  Douai, 
and  Boiasy  d'Angla*,  who  had  experiencfd  his  worth  in 
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private  life,  he  ai  last  regained  his  liberty.  Then  it  was  that 
he  painted  the  picture  of  "  The  Sabines,"  which  is  engraved  in 
our  pages  (p.  293).  -The  idea  of  this  picture  came  to  him,  it 
is  said,  in  somewhat  of  a  romantic  manner.  While  jet  a 
captive,  David  learnt  that  his  wife,  though  parted  from  him 
for  some  time,  did  her  utmost  to  save  him,  and  even  confronted 
danger  for  his  sake.  Touched  with  this  devotion,  he  resolved 
to  paint  her ;  but  after  some  reflection  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he,  David,  the  legislator  of  painting,  should 
wi  v  his  allusions  under  a  general  and  historical  idea.  The 
st...y  of  the  Sabin  n  came  to  his  thoughts. 


the  lives  of  thousands  of  warriors  were  spared  by  the  heroism 

of  the  women. 

"  If  the  picture  of '  The  Sabines,'  "  says  a  critic,  who,  though 
partial  to  Louis  David,  is  sometimes  severe,  "  were  to  be  criti- 
cally examined  as  a  masterpiece,  and  the  work  of  the  chief  of  a 
school,  we  should  have  to  protest  against  much  of  its  immense 
reputation  ;  for  it  has  neither  movement,  nor  chiaroscuro,  nor 
comprehension  of  that  skill  which  is  displayed  in  the  group- 
ing of  many  figures.  Besides,  these  are  not  the  robust 
ancestors  of  the  reapers  of  Leopold  Itobert,  We  can  scarcely 
reconcile  to  our  minds  how  it  happens  that  such  a  delicate. 


POP*  Plt'S  VII. — FUOM  A  PAIXriNO   UY  Da  VI  I). 


The  story  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  history.  The  Romana 
having  established  themselves  upon  their  rocky  fortress,  and 
being  without  wives,  made  an  inroad  upon  their  neighbours, 
the  Sabines,  and  carried  away  their  younger  and  more  beauti- 
ful women.  The  Sabines,  after  preparations  which  consumed 
some  time,  cainc  out  to  revenge  the  outrage.  The  Romans 
armed  to  resist  their  enemies,  and  a  terrific  combat  had 
commenced,  when  the  women,  who  had  husbands  and  children 
on  one  side  and  fathers  and  brothers  on  the  other,  rushed  in, 
placed  themselves  between  the  combatants,  and  stayed  the 
contest.    A  treaty  of  amity  and  peace  then  took  place,  and 


elegant,  and  perfumed  warrior  as  Romulus  should  have  come 
forth  from  those  Roman  walls,  whose  heavy,  massive  construc- 
tions, starting  from  theTarpeian  rock,  are  seen  in  the  distance. 
We  wonder  how  it  can  be  that  this  well-fed  hero,  with  such 
delicate  flesh,  rubbed  doubtless  with  aromatic  oils,  so  gracious, 
so  clean,  so  well  combed,  should  be  the  nursling  of  the  she- 
wolf,  the  founder  of  that  savage  colony  of  brigands  who  were 
destined  in  their  savage  ardour  to  conquer  the  world.  It  is 
hard  to  think  that  that  gentlemanly  delicate  hand  slew 
Remus.  Foussin  is  more  true,  more  historical.  The  heroes 
of  David  are  gladiators,  who  stand  to  be  admired  before  an 
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assembled  people,  who  are  ready  to  die  or  kill  elegantly.  The 
personages  of  Pousain's  painting*  are  coarse,  barbarous, 
primitive ;  they  move  about  naturally,  if  not  nobly.  It  ia  a 
rough  and  vigorous  scuffle,  in  which  people  tear  each  other's 
hair,  and  in  which  men  snatch  from  each  other  superb  women, 


the  old  woman  who  shows  that  she  has  nurtured  Roman*, 
and  the  mother  holding  up  her  child  aloft  before  the  armies. 
The  armour-bearers  are  very  tine  in  form,  but  too  much  in  the 
style  of  the  statues  of  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  they  are  figures 
which  do  not  move — which  could  not  move." 


N A  POL RON  CROSSING  MOVNT  ST.   HRKNAHD.     FROM  A  PAINTING   BY  DAVID. 


who  are  handsome  without  seeking  to  ahow  it;  while  the 
Sabinea  of  David  are  scented  with  musk,  pretty,  and  coquet- 
tish, and  elegant,  even  in  the  disorder  of  their  hair.  Their 
gestures  ore  theatrical,  their  position  full  of  affectation.  And 
yet  in  many  of  the  figures  we  find  the  great  master-hand : 
t.  g.,  that  of  the  old  warrior  who  is  sheathing  his  sword,  of 


The  same  critic,  having  exhausted  his  blame,  turns  to  the 
oilier  side  of  the  picture :—"  Everything,  however,  must  be 
said.  If  the  picture  of '  The  Sabines 1  is  not  a  real  masterpiece 
for  three  reasons— because  the  pantomime  is  improbable,  in 
not  being  treated  according  to  the  proper  fashion,  and  because 
the  light  ia  without  play,  and  the  composition  without  true 
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opi  cs— we  mutt  own  that  the  figure* ,  considered  separately, 
are  admirably  modelled.  The  Romulus,  the  centre  figure,  is  an 
Apollo  with  a  helmet,  a  javelin,  and  a  golden  buckler  ;  it  ia  a 
figure  of  the  finest  time  of  youth  ;  all  is  simple,  pure,  and 
cluthtd  in  a  soft  skin,  with  a  wavy  and  gentle  outline  ;  while 
the  whole  reveals  the  serenity  of  the  demigod.  The  figure  of 
Tatiu*.  more  masculine  and  robust,  and  belonging  to  a  less 
elevated  type,  is  of  itself  a  masterpiece,  not  only  for  the  beauty 
of  the  (brsn,  the  individuality  of  the  limbs,  and  the  perfection 
of  every  form— severely  studied  even  to  their  finest  extremities, 
and  firm  as  the  muscles  of  the  Laocoon — but  also  because  the 
face  demonstrates  a  fierce  pride  of  which  antiquity  itself  ha* 
shown  few  examples,  except  in  the  figures  of  Ajax.  David,  in 
thi«  picture,  seems  to  have  added  to  the  antique  the  passionate 
sentiment  of  Polydorus  of  Caravagio.  Some  parts  of  the 
picture  of '  The  Sabines  '—the  children,  for  example,  especially 
those  who,  with  their  hands  on  the  ground,  seem  to  smile  at 
tho  spectator — are  admirably  executed.  The  eyes  seem  to 
shine,  and  the  very  carnation  has  life  in  it.  As  for  the  horses, 
they  have  not  the  antique  character  so  desirable  in  this  style ; 
they  are  not  painted  correctly  from  nature.  At  the  time  when 
David  painted  'The  Sabines,'  it  is  true  the  horses  of  Phidiss 
were  unknown.  It  was  many  years  after,  that  the  fragments 
of  the  Parthenon  were  taken  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  and 
multiplied  all  over  France  by  copies." 

The  eminent  critic  might  have  added  that  Romulus  and 
Tatius  are  very  fsnciful  sketches,  as  far  as  cost u mo  are  con- 
cerned. David  preferred  showing  his  power  over  the  human 
figure,  his  admirable  capacity  for  delineating  sinew,  muscle,  and 
limb  to  correctness.  A  hero,  who  could  display  such  a  helmet, 
javelin,  and  buckler  as  those  of  Romulus,  would  not  have  been 
wholly  denuded.  Many  other  incongruities  might  be  pointed 
out.  The  fact  is,  that  David  wss  not  apite  so  great  «a  many 
of  his  countrymen  have  tried  to  make  him  out  to  be.  lie  was 
an  earnest  and  studious  lover  of  art,  who  did  some  very  great 
things,  but  who  never  produced  one  of  those  mighty  and 
suggestive  masterpieces  which  have  immortalised  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raftaelle. 

In  1795,  David  proposed  to  M.  Rousselin  de  St.  Albin,  a 
Trit»nd  of  Danton's,  to  paint  him  a  portrait  of  the  famous 
tribune.  He  traced  the  portrait  from  memory,  assisted  by  a 
very  feebly  executed  marble  bust.  This  drawing  is  of  ines- 
timable value.  It  is  dashed  off  boldly,  with  extreme  fire  and 
energy.  Some  pencil  dashes,  executed  with  extreme  freedom, 
some  vigorous  cuts,  have  sufficed  to  place  before  us  the  revo- 
lutionary genius,  in  his  crushed  mask,  half  lion,  half  bull-dog, 
sublime  in  its  ugliness.  When  he  had  finished  it,  David 
examined  it  for  some  time,  and  offering  it  to  St.  Albin,  said : 
"Take  that;  I  give  you  Jupiter  Olympus."  These  words 
were  not  without  meaning  from  a  man  who  wished  to  efface 
all  idea  of  participation  in  the  death  of  Danton.  The  gallery 
of  Messieurs  St.  Albin,  which  we  visited  many  times  a  few 
years  ago,  contains  the  most  valuable  memorials  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  and  M .  dc  Lamartine  derived  much  information  for 
his  late  eloquent  works  from  that  unique  collection,  which,  if 
still  in  existence,  can  by  their  politeness  be  always  visited. 
David  had  many  features  in  his  political  life,  which  the  art- 
historian  can  scarcely  wish  to  touch  upon.  But  we  cannot 
forbear  comparing  the  David,  who  was  the  devoted  friend  of 
Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  with  the  same  man  denying  his 
fallen  friends,  and  spurning  his  former  r<Ue,  to  accept  the  title 
of  first  painter  to  the  emperor -he  had  been  first  painter  to 
Louis  XVI.— induced,  doubtless,  by  the  thought  of  figuring 
in  history  as  another  Apelles  to  another  Alexander.  Young 
Robespierre  asking  to  die  with  his  brother— young  Robespierre, 
to  whom  Napoleon  owed  so  much  of  his  promotion— presents 
a  more  noble  spectacle  than  the  fickle  and  versatile  artist.  But 
though  David  went  as  far  as  tho  most  extreme  men  of  the  Moun- 
tain, Marat  excepted,  his  artistic  reputation  saved  him  from 
the  unmitigated  obloquy  lavished  on  the  men  of  the  revolution. 

Napoleon  ordered  him  to  paint,  for  the  sum  of  180,000 
francs,  the  two  pictures,  "The  Distribution  of  the  Eagles" 
and  "The  Coronation,"  which  are  to  be  found  at  every  stall 
in  France.    They  are  gigantic  compositions.    The  first  is 


monotonous,  and  inevitably  so,  from  the  crush  of  uniforms, 
which  has  in  reality  overwhelmed  the  beautiful  and  the  true. 
In  those  days  all,  even  art,  bent  beneath  the  sword.  The  style 
is  inflated,  and  the  perspective  bad.  "The  Coronation"  is 
more  successful.  It  is  wisely  and  nobly  grouped.  It  contains 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  portraits,  painted  conscientious  y 
and  striking  in  likeness,  especially  those  of  Talleyrand,  Berna- 
dotte,  and  Cambaceres,  who  stand  in  the  foreground.  The  mo- 
ment chosen  by  the  painter  is  that  when  the  emperor,  having 
crowned  himself  with  his  own  hands,  is  about  to  place  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  Josephine.  The  head  of  Napoleon  is 
radiant,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  lines  adds  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  figure.  As  usual  with  all  painters  ofirr  Napoleon  waa 
emperor,  David  idealises  the  man.  The  group  of  priests  is 
very  excellent ;  there  are  some  heads  in  the  number,  which 
seem  to  live  and  speak.  The  silk,  the  velvet,  the  ermine,  all 
the  stuffs,  all  the  costumes,  are  admirably  rendered ;  but  the 
whole  is  cold ;  we  seem  to  want  more  norie,  more  animation, 
more  crowds,  a  long  nave  full  of  people,— less  etiquette,  in  fisct, 
and  some  other  background,  instead  of  those  marble  pillars 
which  check  the  vision.  David,  who  thoroughly  compre- 
hended the  tone  which  suited  each  particular  object,  did  not 
comprehend  those  peat  combinations  of  colour  with  light, 
which,  by  learned  gradations  of  tone,  arrive  at  magnificence  and 
grandeur.  In  his  ordinary  style  ho  had  represented  Pope  Pius 
VII.  with,  hia  **Mtds  on  his  knees,  a  useless  actor,  looking  on 
at  the  imiutot  of  Charlemagne.  But  the  emperor  ordered 
him  to  raise  the  powerless  hands  ia  sign  of  benediction.  "  I 
did  not  bring  him  from  so  far,"  said  he,  "  to  do  nothing." 

"The  Portrait  of  Pius  VII.,"  by  David  (p.  290),  has  been  very 
highly  lauded.  There  is  certainly  a  great  power  of  modelling 
in  it.  The  simplicity  of  the  execution  is  great,  and  nature  ia 
reproduced  with  great  fidelity,  while  the  style  is  correct  and 
firm.  The  hands  are  treated  with  the  feeling  of  a  Philippe  de 
Champagne,  and  yet  with  more  «o»rWe.  This  is  held,  how- 
ever, to  be  nothing  but  a  little  bit  of  Dutch  imitation :  the 
painter  has  added  nothing  of  his  own :  if  there  be  thought  in 
the  head,  it  is  because  of  the  original.  There  is  none  of  the 
idealism  of  the  great  painter.  David  has  done  nothing  but 
copy  marked  features — features  which  present  a  mixture  of 
roughness  and  elevation  of  character — the  Italian's  look,  and 
the  movement  of  his  black  eyebrows.  It  is  really  a  fine  thing, 
admirably  executed;  but  the  beauty  of  the  model,  his  ex- 
pression, his  rank,  his  renown,  produced  this  of  themselves. 
David,  with  the  Pope  before  him,  was  what  he  always  was — a 
first-rate  artist,  an  incomparable  master  of  graphic  science 
and  the  art  of  modelling;  but  this  reality  is  a  little  naked, 
without  ideal,  without  interpretation,  and  the  study  of  form 
appears  to  have  absorbed  everything.  If  we  examine  the 
portrait  of  the  same  Pius  VII.,  by  Lawrence,  we  find  it  full  of 
poetry  and  grandeur:  the  head  beams  with  animation,  it 
shines  with  intelligence,  and  there  is  a  lightning  flash  in  the 
glance.  Genius  shines  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  pontiff 
through  the  plebeian  envelope ;  the  weight  of  the  chin,  the 
thick  form  of  the  mouth,  are  compensated  by  the  delicacy, 
beauty,  and  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  eye.  Instead  of  the 
Pope  of  David,  sitting  tranquilly  near  a  wall,  nothing  indicat- 
ing his  sovereignty  except  the  Roman  purple,  Lawrence  has 
given  us  a  prince  of  the  Church  surrounded  by  splendours 
and  amidst  the  wonders  of  the  Vatican.  If  his  face  is  uneasy, 
if  his  eyes  flash,  if  his  whole  person  is  in  motion,  if  his  whole 
physiognomy  flags,  it  is  to  remind  us  of  the  wandering  and 
uneasy  existence  of  the  celebrated  prelate. 

David  never  was  more  poetical,  never  more  successful,  than 
in  his  celebrated  picture  of  "Napoleon  crossing  Mount  St. 
Bernard"  (p.  297).  One  can  gaze  with  pleasure* on  this  robust 
horse,  which  seems  to  tremble  beneath  the  weight  of  hia 
illustrious  rider,  and  one  examines,  with  a  curious  eye,  this 
beardless  general  crossing  the  rocks  where  are  engraved  the" 
names  of  Hannibal  and  Charlemagne,  while  the  breath  of 
fortuno  sends  the  folds  of  his  mantle  waving  to  the  summits  of 
the  Alps,    litis  is  a  great  picture. 

The  day  the  allies  entered  Paris,  David  finished  his 
'•Leonidaa,"     The  picture  of  "  Thermopyl*  "  dates  from 
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the  terrible  invasion,  the  end  of  that  bold  bad  man's  ambition. 
The  idea  of  the  picture  ia  happy,  and  the  isolation  of  the  hero 
Leonidaa  ia  good.  He  haa  just  spoken,  familiarly  with  his  sol- 
dier*, and  promised  them  that  they  shall  sup  with  Pluto.  lie  is 
now  mute,  pensive,  his  mind  is  far  away  in  the  abode  of  the 
gods.  The  whole,  the  full  sublimity  of  his  sacrifice  appears  to 
him,  and  makes  him  radiant  with  solemn  delight.  As  he  was 
the  soul  of  the  troop,  David  ha*  made  him  the  centra  of  the 
picture.  Around  him  all  is  in  motion,  all  agitated ;  every  one 
prepares ;  the  trumpets  sound  the  hour  of  death ;  a  last  crown 
is  offered  to  Venus ;  and,  to  add  to  the  emotion,  a  sketch  of 
real  life  is  introduced,  in  the  persons  of  the  slaves  bearing 
burdens,  and  of  mules  carrying  the  baggage  of  the  army.  The 
execution  of  this  picture,  confided  almost  wholly  to  M. 
Rouget,  one  of  the  ablest  practitioners  of  the  school,  is  care- 
fully soft  and  somewhat  coquettish,  too  much  so  for  the 
subject.  These  faults,  however,  escaped  the  masses,  and  the 
impression  made  by  the  picture  was  immense. 

In  1816,  David  expatriated  himself  and  went  to  Brussels. 
A  law  of  amnesty  condemned  him  to  exile.  He  was  lucky  to 
escape  the  horrible  massacres,  equal  in  bloodiness  to  those  of 
the  Terror,  which  followed  the  Restoration.  David  was  more 
consistent  now  than  in  earlier  days.  He  would  neither  ask 
pardon  nor  yield  to  the  earnest  request  of  M.  de  Humboldt, 
who  offered  him,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  title 
of  minister  of  arts  at  Berlin.  The  brother  of  the  king  himself 
visited  the  painter,  and  wished  to  take  him  away  in  hia 
carriage.  "  You  will  paint  us,"  he  said,  "  as  you  have 
painted  that  general,"  pointing  to  the  magnificent  portrait  of 
the  Marshal  Oerard.  The  old  quondam  republican  this  time 
persisted  in  his  refusal. 

He  lived  ten  years  at  Brussels,  honoured  by  every  one, 
loaded  with  favours  by  the  king  of  the  Low  Countries  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  adored  by  his  new  pupils,  for  he  stuck  tb 
his  art  to  the  day  of  his  death.  As  he  was  about  to  die,  the 
consistent  old  heathen  asked  for  the  engraving  of  "  Leonidas." 
He  had  it  placed  before  him.  looked  for  some  time  at  it  and 
said,  »'  I  am  the  only  man  who  could  have  succeeded  in  con- 
ceiving and  executing  that  head."  These  were  his  last  words. 
He  died  on  the  29th  December,  1825. 

The  Restoration  showed  all  its  petty  and  mean  pitilessness 
towards  David;  it  carried  its  revenge  even  beyond  the  grave 
by  a  refinement  of  cruelty  scarcely  to  be  credited.  Despite 
the  earnest  supplications  of  his  family,  of  hia  friends,  of  so 
many  illustrious  pupils— despite  all  those  speaking  witnesses 
to  his  fame  which  dotted  the  Louvre,  the  government  would 
neither  pardon  him  alive,  nor  allow  hia  body  to  return  after 
death.  His  coffin  was  stopped  at  the  frontier  with  a  savage 
barbarity  which  raised  a  cry  of  indignation  over  all  Europe. 
The  liberal  party  in  France  made  good  use  of  the  circumstance, 
and  Beranger  wrote  upon  the  subject  one  of  the  most  terrible 
of  his  songs. 

David  was  great  in  drawing  and  in  style,  as  Rubens  was  great 
in  colour  and  fancy.  If  we  wished  to  deny  David  wholly,  we 
roust  deny  the  whole  French  school  ;  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  which  is  to  excel  rather  in  substance  than  in  form. 
David  had  nothing  original  about  him  as  far  as  the  execution 
is  concerned!  sometimes  he  is  led  away  by  the  touch  of 
Valentine ;  sometimes  he  falls  into  the  porcelain  and  labouredly 
polished  style  of  Van  der  Werf ;  sometimes  he  takes  up  the 
line  of  Dominichino,  whose  timid  and  grayish  tones  he 
adopts  without  warmth  and  without  earnestness.  Then, 
when  he  grew  old  and  lived  in  Flanders,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  won  by  colour :  he  loved  to  unite  Raffaelle  and  Rubens, 
and  ended  by  producing  hia  "  Mars  and  Venus." 

The  great  merit  of  David  is  the  thought,  the  conception. 
No  French  artist  has  ever  had  a  higher  idea  of  painting, 
though  applying  his  art  to  the  things  of  this  world,  and  mak- 
ing the  world  his  all  in  all.  And  yet,  when  wc  recollect  how 
David  was  mixed  up  with  the  terrible  and  mighty  deeds  of  the 
Convention,  wc  wojder  at  his  coldness.  One  would  expect  a 
striking  evidence  of  fiery  emotion,  dashing  colours— and  wc 
find  tranquil  forms,  beauties  correct  as  a  statue,  hut  as  cold  ; 
imposing  historical  personages,  motionless  as  marble,  We 


sock  the  burning  conception  of  the  revolutionist— we  find  our- 
selves examining  the  productions  of  a  solemn  legislator. 

The  fact  is,  David  warfted  the  vivifying  influence  of  some 
spiritual  faith.  He  was  a  mere  materialist.  Having  no  belief 
in  Christianity,  man  became  to  him  a  machine  with  limbs  and 
muscles.  Hence  his  cold  and  stiff  character ;  hence  the  want 
of  mind,  of  soul,  in  hia  pictures.  The  inner  man  speaks  not 
to  us  through  the  eyes :  woman  is,  on  his  canvas,  a  mere 
beautiful  animal,  beautifully  painted.  There  is  no  ideality, 
no  poetry,  no  connecting  link  between  the  mere  human  frarre 
and  the  speaking,  living,  thinking  thing  within.  Hi*  b<st 
picture  is  "The  Death  of  Socrates;"  and  here  the  head  wc 
admire  is  that  of  the  philosopher,  whose  countenance  is  lit  up 
as  he  expounds  his  theory  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
David,  imbued  with  the  warm  and  elevating  sympathies  and 
the  ennobling  faith  of  Christ,  would  not  have  been  the  artist 
he  was ;  he  would  have  been  truly  great.  His  materialism 
stunted  his  conceptions  and  dwarfed  his  mind. 

David  had  unbounded  influence  over  his  pupils.  When  he 
entered  the  workshop  every  one  was  silent,  and  none  took  the 
liberty  to  joke,  so  much  were  they  impressed  by  his  presence. 
It  is  true  he  was  jovial  and  even  familiar  in  his  language, 
despite  his  dignity  of  manner;  but  his  lofty  suture,  his 
imposing  bearing,  his  look,  and  perhape  theVmembrancc  of 
the  terrible  part  that  had  been  played  by  the  ex-Conventionist, 
all  this  intimidated.  His  face  would  have  been  handsome, 
had  its  left  side  not  been  disfigured  by  an  accident,  which 
had  swelled  the  cheek,  and  imparted  a  sidelong  expression  to 
the  lip,  which  made  him  always  look  harsh  and  sneering. 
Though  this  deformity  interfered  with  his  pronunciation,  he 
expressed  himself  neatly  and  with  precision,  like  a  man  who 
had  always  moved  in  enlightened  circles.  He  neither  taught 
his  pupils  colour  nor  the  manual  process,  which  he  disdained. 
His  lessons  were  confined  to  teaching  the  great  principles  of 
art,  to  style,  to  the  study  of  the  antique  combined  with  that 
of  the  natural  model,  and  to  perspective,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary, he  said,  not  only  to  know,  but  to  feel. 

Two  things  will  preserve  the  remembrance  of  David — his 
school,  and  his  works.  His  pictures  ace  certainly  his  best 
works.  Oroa,  Oirodet,  and  Gerard,  are  worth  more  than  the 
Sabincs.  The  enormous  influence  he  exercised  over  the 
character  of  hia  era,  and  that  era  one  of  such  greatness,  will 
be  his  first  title  to  glory.  This  influence  was  continental,  and 
it  transformed  and  changed  nearly  every  school  in  Europe. 
David  persuaded  the  Flemish  artists  that  it  was  necessary  to 
draw.  He  it  was  who  persuaded  the  painters  of  Rome  that 
pagan  art  was  better  than  catholic  art.  In  France  he  did 
good  ;  he  brought  back  art  to  something  like  a  serious  position  ; 
he  organised  magnincent./irVrs;  he  brought  about  a  revolution 
in  costume,  furniture,  ornaments,  and  decorations.  He  was 
tho  absolute  master  of  the  arts. 

And,  moreover,  alongside  of  that  beauty  which  owes  its 
success  to  contemporary  ideas,  there  is  another,  independent 
of  circumstances  and  fashion,  an  absolute  beauty  which  is  of 
all  countries  and  of  all  time.  This  is  to  be  found  in  David, 
when,  in  presence  of  the  dead  body  of  Lcpelleticr  or  of  the 
bath  of  Marat,  he  forgot  the  lessons  and  teachings  of  systems 
to  attack  frankly  nature  herself.  The  painter  then  will  live 
as  long  as  the  chief  of  the  school ;  and  should  posterity  forget 
the  influence  of  David,  to  think  only  of  his  personal  works, 
there  will  still  remain  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  a 
passionate  image,  like  the  "  Oath  of  the  Tennis- Court,"  or  a  calm, 
imposing,  and  sublime  idea,  like  the  "  Death  of  Socrates." 

A  catalogue  of  the  worka  of  David  would  be  very  difficult 
to  give;  there  are,  however,  certain  of  his  pictures  which 
should  be  recorded. 

1772  "  Combat  of  Minerva  against  Mars  aidci  by  Venus." 
The  second  prise  of  Rome. 

177*5.  "The  Loves  of  Antiochus  and  Stratonica."  Thia 
picture  fetched  a  high  pricp,  and  is  now  in  the  Kcolo  des 
Beaux  Arts. 

Then  he  painted  the  roof  and  the  wainscot  of  the  salon  of 
Mademoiselle  Ouimard  (the  Temple  of  Terpsichore),  Rue  du 
Mont  Blanc  (Rue  de  la  Chausico  d'Antin),  Pari*. 
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Exhibition  of  1787.  "  Belisariui." 

"  Saint  Roch  interceding  with  the  Virgin  for  the  Cure  of 
those  stricken  with  the  Plague."  Thir  picture  is  at  Marseilles, 
in  the  Quarantine. 

w  portrait  of  M.  Potoki  on  horseback." 

Exhibition  of  1783.  11  The  Grief  of  Andromache."  This  was 
the  picture  which  gained  him  an  entrance  into  the  Academy. 

Portraits  of  M.  Desmaisons,  uncle  of  David ;  of  Madame 
Pecoul ;  of  M.  Leroy,  doctor ;  of  M.  the  Count  de  Clermont 
d'Amboise ;  of  M.  Joubert. 

Exhibition  of  1786.  "Oath  of  the  Uoratii ;"  painted  at 
Rome  for  the  king,  in  1784. 

"  Beliaarius,"  reduced. 

"Portrait  of  M.  P  


"The  Oath  of  the  Tennis- Court."  His  best  picture ; 
finished  by  M.  Coupin. 

1703.  "The  Last  Moments  of  Lepelletier  de  Saint  Fargeau." 
This  tableau  was  exhibited  in  the  hall  occupied  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

Portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Lepelletier,  and  of  a  daughter  of 
the  French  nation. 

"Marat  assassinated  in  his  Bath;"  a  half- figure,  size  of 
nature.  This  picture  was  exhibited  to  public  view  in  1846,  in 
the  Bazaar  Bonne  Nouvelle. 

Portraits  of  Bailly,  Orcgoire,  de  Prieur,  of  Robespierre,  of 
St.  Just,  of  Jean  Bon  Saint  Andre,  of  Marie  Joseph  Chenier, 
of  Boissy  d'Anglaa.  These  are  in  the  gallery  of  the  Count 
de  Saint  Albin. 
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Exhibition  of  1787.  "Death  of  Socrates;"  belonging  to 
M.  Trudaine. 

A  reduced  copy  of  "Tho  Horatii,"  nearly  wholly  from  the 
hand  of  Oirodct ;  belonging  to  M.  Firmin  DidoU 

Exhibition  of  1780.  "  J.  Brutus,  First  Consul,  having  just 
witnessed  the  execution  of  his  two  sons,  executed  by  his 
orders."  The  lictors  are  taking  away  the  bodies. 

"  The  Loves  of  Paris  and  Helen." 

Portraits  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Lavoisier,  of  M. 
Thelasson  de  Sorcy,  of  Madame  de  Sorcy,  of  Madame 
d'OrviUiers,  of  Madame  de  Brchan,  of  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Vassal,  of  Madame  Lccoulteux,  and  Madame 
Hocquart. 

"Louis  XVI.  entering  the  Constituent  Assembly."  This 
picture  is  lost. 


"Tho  Death  of  young  Barra." 

Exhibition  of  the  year  IV.  (1793.)  "  Portrait  of  a  Woman 
and  a  Child." 

1700.  "  Sappho  and  Phaon."    Now  in  Ruaaia. 
"Romulus." 

1800.  "  An  Equestrian  Portrait  of  the  First  Consul  Crossing 
the  St.  Bernard."  There  are  five  copies  of  this  celebrated 
picture. 

Portraits  of  Madame  Verninac,  of  Madame  Pastoret,  of 
Madame  Tnidaine,  of  Madame  Recamier,  of  Blau  and  Meyer, 
of  M.  Pennerin  Villandois. 

1804.  "Pope  Pius  VII.  and  Cardinal  Caprara." 

1805.  "  Portrait  of  Pius  VII."  * 
1808.  "  The  Coronation." 

"The  Sabiues." 
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"  A  full-length  Portrait  of  tho  Emperor."  TUU  belong*  to 
the  King  of  Westphalia. 

Exhibition  of  1810.  "  Tho  Oath  of  the  Army  at  the  Distri- 
bution  of  the  Eagles." 

"  The  Emperor  standing  in  hi*  Cabinet."  This  portrait  was 
painted  for  the  Marquis  of  Douglas. 

When  it  was  nearly  finished,  the  emperor  came  in  suddenly 
to  the  atelier  of  the  artist,  who  had  hitherto  concealed  it  from 
him.    lie  saw  this  picture  at  a  glance. 

"  Admirable  ! "  he  cried.    "  I  must  have  that,  David." 

N  Sire,  I  am  sorry ;  but  it  is  sold— it  is  an  order." 

"  Paint  another  ;  I  must  have  this." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sire,  but  thit  painting  is  sold,"  replied  David, 
respectfully  but  firmly. 

"Who  has  bought  it?"  asked  Napoleon,  on  whose  brow 
the  imperial  frown  was  collecting. 

"  The  Marquis  of  Douglas  " 


"  What !  an  Englishman  carry  off  this  prize — the  best  you 
have  ever  painted  of  me  ?   No !   It  cannot  be." 
"Sire,  I  have  sold  it." 

Napoleon,  who  was  extremely  passionate,  and  whose  passion 
sometimes  made  him  do  little  things,  raised  his  foot  in  an 
instant  of  ungovernable  rage,  and  put  it  through  the  canvas, 
lie  then  walked  away,  leaving  the  amazed  artist  to  gaze  at 
the  ruin  of  his  admirable  painting. 

Next  morning  David  was  tent  for  to  join  the  emperor's 
break  fart- table.  Not  a  word  was  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
previous  day's  discussion ;  but  the  manner  of  the  emperor 
was  so  gentle,  and  he  took  the  hand  of  the  artist  with  so 
much  affection,  that  David  clearly  understood  that  the  man 
apologised,  though  the  crowned  head  was  too  proud  to 
allow  it. 

The  picture  was  re-painted,  and  is,  we  believe,  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas. 
1814.  "  Thermopylae"  sixe  of  nature. 


18-16.  "  Love  quitting  Psyche  early  in  the  Morning." 
"  Telemachus  and  Eucharis." 

"The  Coronation,"  another  picture;  sold  first  for  £3,000, 
then  for  £60. 

"  The  Anger  of  Achilles."  "  An  old  Gipsy  telling 
fortunes." 

1824.  "Mars  disarmed  by  Venus."  This  picture  was  ex- 
hibited for  the  benefit  of  the  old  men's  hospital  at  Brussels, 
and  then  in  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  the  author,  to  whom  it 
brought  no  less  than  45,000  francs. 

Our  views  relative  to  French  Art  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
supported  by  the  author  of  a  book  which  lias  appeared  since 
the  above  was  written.  "The  Purple  Tints  of  Paria"'  •  thus 
describes  Art  in  France:— "One  of  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  French  nation  is  its  love  of  Art.  No  one  can 
deny  that  it  possesses  this  in  an  eminent  degree,  though,  from 
want  of  proper  calculation,  the  practical  results  are  not  com- 


mensurate with  the  strength  of  the  patsion— at  least,  in  the 
higher  departments.  The  Frenchwoman,  when  she  chooses 
the  colour  of  her  dress,  and  arranges  its  graceful  folds,  is  an 
artist  —quite  as  much  as  the  cook  or  the  historical  painter. 
The  ourrier,  when  he  creates  a  table,  a  work-box,  a  vase,  a 
watch,  or  a  brooch,  is  pre-eminently  an  artist.  Even  the  lad 
who  displays  shawls  and  muslins  in  a  shop-window  has  tho 
artistic  feeling.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  tho 
number  of  persons  who  apply  themselves  to  drawing,  and 
painting,  and  sculpture,  is  immense.  In  Paris  alone  there  are 
rather  more  than  six  thousand  artists,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  of  whom  one  half  are  amateurs,  and  the  other  half  gain, 
or  endeavour  to  gain,  a  living  by  their  profession.  Almost 
the  whole  of  them  have  spent  several  years  in  the  atelier  or 
studio  of  a  master,  and  have  acquired  a  certain  rtprit  dt  eorj", 
and  a  peculiar  way  of  viewing  things.   The  great  majority 

•    •  "  Purplo  Tints  of  Paris. "   By  Baylc  8t.  John. 
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are  republican*,  more  or  leas  fanatical — though  some  of  the 
most  successful  gentlemen  now  affect  aristocratic  idea*. 

"I  have  hinted  that  French  love  of  art,  in  as  far  aa  it  ha* 
to  do  with  patronage,  is  by  no  mean*  enlightened.  To  prore 
thia  -would  take  me  into  a  apecial  discussion,  and  necessitate 
invidious  remarks.  I  could  give  instances  innumerable  to 
prore  that  the  small  class  of  persons  who  buy  pictures  arc 
directed  in  their  choice  more  by  accident  than  by  science,  and 
that  the  public  willingly  admires  when  it  is  told  to  admire. 
The  history  of  the  reputation  of  Prud'hon,  now  so  popular,  is 
a  case  in  point.  During  his  life- time  he  wss  only  appreciated 
by  a  few  friends,  connoisseurs,  but  uninfluential ;  and  it  was 
only  twenty  years  after  his  death  that  he  began  to  be  talked  of. 
At  present,  pictures  which  would  scarcely  be  sold  at  all  in 
his  life,  now  fetch  thousands  of  francs,  and  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  overrate  him.  I  know  an  instance  in  which  an  amateur, 


bewitched,  and  away  it  goes,  like  a  pack  of  hounds  after 
puss,  until  some  other  game  crosses  the  track,  when  it  turns 
aside  and  leaves  the  first  victim  of  its  enthusiasm  astonished, 
and  no  doubt  rather  grieved,  at  its  safety. 

"  It  was  not  till  about  the  time  of  the  Fronde,  that  the 
young  nobility  of  France,  sent  abroad  by  their  families  to 
travel  out  of  the  way  of  civil  dissensions,  acquired  and  brought 
home  a  real  admiration  for  art.  Some  fifty  gentlemen,  with 
means  and  leisure  at  their  disposal,  began  then  to  praise  and 
buy  picture*,  and  encourage  genius  to  do  its  best.  Then  taste 
was,  perhaps,  never  very  refined.  At  any  rate  it  rapidly 
deteriorated.  Yet,  up  to  the  revolution,  there  waa  a  constant, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  enlightened  patronage  of  art.  A 
little  previously,  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie,  more  from  imitation 
than  any  other  cause,  had  begun  to  purchase  pictures,  and  try 
to  understand  their  beauties.   Probably',  had  things  remained 
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who  spoke  with  contempt  of  a  now  well-known  painter,  was 
rebuked  severely  by  a  critic,  and  was  possessed,  six  months 
afterwards,  of  pieces  by  that  very  hand  to  the  value  of  eight 
hundred  pounds.  A  more  singular  case  of  the  name  kind 
would  require  the  mention  of  individuals  now  living ;  but 
perhaps  this  sort  of  thing  is  sufficiently  common  all  the  world 
over  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  what  must  be  its 
manifestations  where  it  exists  in  an  excessive  degree. 

"  I  compare  the  growth  of  a  reputation,  artistic  or  literary, 
in  France,  to  the  progress  of  the  Giaour  in  *  Vathek,'  who, 
after  he  has  been  kicked  from  the  ateps  of  the  throne,  rolls 
himself  into  a  ball,  and  by  some  unaccountable  attraction 
draws  after  him  the  deadly-eyed  prince,  Carathis,  the  war 
minister,  the  courtiers,  the  people— even  the  halt  and  the 
infirm.  By  some  accident,  one  or  two  amateurs  become  con- 
vinced, with  or  without  reason,  that  a  man  lias  genius,  and 
begin  running  after  him.    Very  soon  the  whole  country  is 


quiet,  the  education  of  their  taste  would  have  been  successful ; 
but  time  was  not  allowed  them,  and  they  were  left  heirs  of  a 
fashion  instead  of  a  science.  They,  as  well  as  the  people  at 
large,  had  an  intuitive  veneration  of  art — though  more  as  a 
name  than  as  a  thing.  It  wss  their  impression  that  art  was  a 
great  and  beautiful  manifestation  of  the  mind,  and  they  endea- 
voured, with  less  success  than  might  have  been  wished,  to 
appreciate  its  productions.  France,  therefore,  possesses  a 
wealthy  middle  class,  really  disposed  to  hail  and  reward  the 
genuine  artist,  but  without  the  power  of  recognising  him 
when  he  appears.  This  accounts  for  so  many  sudden  and 
ephemeral  reputations.  The  bourgeoitie  are  conscientiously 
on  the  look-out  for  great  men,  and  are  easily  deceived  into 
supposing  they  have  found  them.  Under  such  circumstances, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  intrigue  and  quackery  are  almost 
necessary  to  whomsoever  desires  to  succeed. 
"  Among  themselves  the  artists  affect,  above  all  things,  to 
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despise  the  boatyeoit  feeling,  and  those  who  truckle  to  it. 
One  of  their  number  ia  excommunicated  because  he  did  not 
insult  a  grocer  who  exclaimed,  "Your  picture  is  a  master- 
piece ;  but  I  cannot  buy  it,  for  it  is  six  inches  too  wide." 
Another  is  accused  of  selling  for  two  hundred  francs  what  he 
had  previously  asked  a  thousand  for.  In  truth,  however,  all 
the  really  professional  men  are  obliged  to  be  tolerably  con- 
descending to  the  ignorance  and  indelicacy  with  which  they 
have  to  deal,  and  revenge  themselves  when  alone  by  pasqui- 
nade and  satire." 

This  is  a  very  correct  representation  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Paris.  '  As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  modem  art,  a  few  more 
extracts  may  be  interesting.  The  same  writer  says :  "  Many 
young  French  painters  affect  an  originality  in  their  manner 
which  they  have  not  in  their  mind.  Would-be  men  of  genius 
are  nearly  always  lazy.  They  think  this  one  of  the  most 
valuable  privileges  of  their  character.  My  friend  Dasil 
belonged  to  this  class,  except,  perhaps,  that  he  had  more 
talent  than  the  world  gave  him  credit  for.  He  lost  himself 
by  yielding,  to  a  most  ridiculous  extent,  to  that  absurd  habit 
of  some  intellectual  men  of  'wanting  inspiration.'  They 
wait  for  inspiration  sometimes  ail  their  lives,  and  it  never 
comes.  The  real  way  is  to  go  and  fetch  it.  Basil  did  not 
choose  to  do  so.  On  one  occasion  a  friend  procured  him, 
partly  out  of  charity,  an  order  from  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
banker  for  a  kind  of  thing  in  which  he  excelled— a  couple  of 
bouquets  in  water  colours.  The  money  was  paid  in  advance 
three  years  ago,  and  the  bouquets  are  not  yet  in  bloom.  He 
does  not  intend  to  defraud  her,  but  'he  wants  to  produce 
something  excellent.'  He  is  waiting  for  inspiration.  His 
friends  tell  him  that  this  seems  dishonest.  He  colours,  bites 
his  lip,  and  says, '  I  will  set  about  it,'  in  a  deplorably  despond- 
ing tone ;  but  he  has  not  put  pencil  to  paper  yet.  He  has  no 
studio  of  his  own,  but  goes  now  to  one  friend's  place,  now  to 
the  other — sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  materials ;  but 
upon  almost  every  occasion  he  thrusts  his  hands  into  his 
shock  of  hair,  and  sits  down  complaining  that  he  has  no  ideas, 
no  inspiration.  As  may  be  imagined,  he  is  often  in  want  of  a 
dinner,  and  is  compelled  to  sponge  upon  a  friend.  He  went 
to  one  the  other  day,  and  in  his  heavy,  lumbering  way,  said, 
'  I  have  got  no  money,  and  yet  I  must  eat.'  " 

David  is  the  original  of  aU  these  students.  He  it  was  gave 
the  tone  to  the  aielien ;  it  was  he  made  the  artist  a  republican, 
an  eccentric  individual,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  mous- 
taches. It  was  in  his  workshop  that  first  appeared  the 
Loustic  and  the  Rapin,  thus  described  :— "  The  Lous  tic  is 
generally  an  artist-amateur,  that  is  to  say,  his  parents  have 
property  ;  they  see  him  some  day,  when  a  child,  take  a  piece 
of  chalk  or  charcoal,  and  scratch  the  portrait  of  his  father  or 
his  schoolmaster.  This  is  enough.  It  is  at  once  determined 
that  a  great  genius  has  revealed  itself.  The  lad  no  sooner 
escapes  from  college  than  he  is  sent  to  a  painter's  studio.  Ho 
is  supplied  with  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  and  becomes  very 
often  the  Loustic  of  the  atelier  ;  perhaps  the  most  backward  in 
the  serious  of  his  art,  but  clever  as  a  caricaturist,  and  allowed 
to  take  any  liberties  as  a  practical  joker. 

"  The  Rapin  is  the  servant  of  the  atelier,  something  equiva- 
lent to  a  fag  at  a  public  schooL  A  shabby  dress  is  a  neccsstry 
part  of  his  definition.  Most  probably  he  has  an  immense  bush 
of  hair.  He  often  becomes  a  clever  artist,  but  no  one  knows 
him.  His  duties  are  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  atelier ;  to  run 
of  errands,  to  set  the  model,  ate.  He  often  picks  up  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge  from  the  conversation  of  the  students,  and 

Such  are  some  of  the  types  found  in  a  French  atelier  of 
painting — the  atelieri  of  the  descendants  of  the  great  master 
Louis  David. 


JOHN  MARTIN. 

If  this  remarkable  painter  did  not  receive  during  his  life  all 
his  due,  it  appears  at  all  events  likely  that  now  at  last,  when 
death  has  closed  upon  him,  he  will  be  granted  the  honours  of 
renown  and  fame  in  full  measure.   But  even  during  life  John 


Martin  was  admired  and  popular  with  a  very  extensive  portion 
of  the  community.  There  was  a  grandeur,  a  magnificence 
about  some  of  his  paintings— hi*  "  Belsna/.zar's  Feast,"  his 
"  Crucifixion,"  and  his  "  Pandemonium"— which  struck  the  eye 
at  once,  and  caused  him  to  be  appreciated.  Vast  conceptions 
in  architecture  have  their  weight  in  the  eyes  of  the  millions, 
and  his  were  truly  vast.  His  "  Joshua  commanding  the  Sun 
to  stand  still"  is  known  everywhere.  It  has  carried  his 
reputation  into  all  quarters,  over  the  whole  of  continental 
Europe  as  well  as  this  island. 

And  he  is  dead  at  last,  having  at  length  followed  those 
great  contemporaries  of  his,  who  divided  with  him  public 
favour  and  applause.  We,  who  knew  something  of  him  in 
those  days  when  his  drawing-room  was  the  place  where  men 
of  all  kinds,  authors,  artists,  singers,  and  public  favourites  in 
every  style,  were  wont  to  meet,  regret  his  death  much,  though 
aware  that  for  some  time  past  he  had  been  lost  to  art  It  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  he  has  left  several  admirable 
pictures  unfinished.  This  had  been  discovered  for  some  time 
past,  and  had  caused  him  to  retire  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where 
he  died  a  few  weeks  back. 

John  Martin  was  born  at  Cayden  Bridge,  near  Hexham, 
Northumberland,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1789,  and  having  in 
his  early  youth  shown  a  very  marked  liking  for  the  limner's 
art,  his  parents  determined  on  sending  him  to  a  coach-builder 
at  Norwich,  there  to  learn  the  glorious  srt  of  heraldic  paint- 
ing. But  this  did  not  suit  Martin ;  it  was  not  at  all  what  he 
aimed  at.  His  ambition  was  above  this;  and  disgusted  and 
irritated  at  the  drudgery  imposed  upon  him  in  the  coach- 
builder's  employment,  he  threw  up  his  apprenticeship.  He 
now  received  some  instructions  in  drawing  of  a  different  kind 
from  one  Muss,  father  of  a  very  well-known  enamel-painter 
of  the  same  name,  which  had  been  changed  from  Mas  so  under 
the  impression  that  to  succeed  one  must  have  a  thorough 
English  name.  With  these  riches,  and  no  other,  John  Martin 
started  for  London  in  search  of  fortune. 

There  have  been  so  many  stories  told  of  what  poor  artists 
and  poor  authors  have  suffered  in  the  upward  struggle  for 
fame  and  competence — for  they  are  never  insane  enough  to 
dream  of  wealth — that  the  reader  will  not  require  any  minute 
details  on  this  subject  Whether  he  dined  on  a  penny  loaf,  or 
added  to  that  solid  luxury  an  ounce  of  beef,  or,  like  the  Paris 
artists  out  of  luck,  walked  the  streets  without  a  dinner,  and 
talked  of  the  fine  joint  he  bad  dined  on,  are  things  we  scarcely 
care  to  know.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  steeled  himself  in  the  fiery 
cauldron  of  genius— poverty,  and  came  from  it  energetic, 
vigorous,  ready  and  able  to  do  battle  with  the  world. 

He  began  to  gain  a  living  by  painting  on  glass  and  china, 
by  making  water-colour  drawings,  and  also  by  the  thankless 
task  of  teaching.  But  this  waa  the  outward  and  positive  life ; 
there  was  the  ideal  life  too  going  on.  He  had  already  deter- 
mined in  his  own  mind  to  be  a  great  artist,  and  it  was  at  this 
period  that  he  painted  pictures  on  towels  instead  of  canvas,  for 
want  of  the  more  artistic  preparation.  The  long  hours  of  the 
night,  that  should  have  been  spent  in  sleep,  were  devoted  to 
earnest  study,  and  especially  to  a  deep  elaboration  of  the 
principles  of  architecture  and  perspective— two  elements  he  has 
used  admirably  in  all  his  productions. 

At  last,  eager  for  the  fray,  he  began  the  battle  of  life,  and 
came  boldly  before  the  world.  In  the  year  1810,  having,  like 
most  men  of  any  note  or  success  in  any  walk  demanding  study 
and  reflection,  married  early,  he  painted  his  oil  picture  of 
"  Clytie"  for  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  that  year. 
It  was,  like  the  first  picture  of  David,  in  whose  life  there  are 
points  of  resemblance  with  Martin,  rejected  at  first,  and  then 
at  the  opening  of  the  following  season  accepted,  tolerably  well 
hung,  and  very  highly  appreciated  by  good  judges.  In  1812 
his  fancy  and  imagination,  those  great  illuminators  of  his 
genius,  were  very  forcibly  shown  in  the  production  of  "  8adak 
in  search  of  the  Waters  of  Oblivion."  This  was  a  genuine  de- 
velopment of  his  peculiar  characteristics.  '*  Joshua  comm  and  ing 
the  Sun  to  stand  still "  was  a  very  successful  picture,  and  gained 
him  the  £100  medal  of  the  British  Institution.  In  1810  he 
became  more  grand  and  sublime  in  his  "  Fall  of  Babylon," 
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which  mi  speedily  followed  by  "  Macbeth  and  the  Witehea." 
In  1821,  however,  the  whole  artistic  world  was  daacisled  by  the 
appearance  of  that  gorgeous  production,  "  Belahazr.ar'n  Feast," 
which  gained  him  the  £200  prise  of  the  British  Institution. 
It  was  a  glorious  picture  of  a  wondrous  scene,  of  which 
Byron  says : 

"  The  king  was  on  hi*  throne, 
The  satrap*  throng'd  the  hall, 
And  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 
O'er  that  high  festival." 

The  background  of  enormous,  vast,  black  architecture — on  the 
left  the  luminous  wall,  played  all  oyer  with  a  strange  bril- 
liancy—in the  foreground  the  low  tables  sumptuously  spread, 
with  groups  of  men  and  women  apparently  just  disturbed 
from  the  attitude  of  luxurious  enjoyment,  all  with  their  eyes 
directed  towards  the  blazing  characters  which  Daniel  is 
about  to  stand  forward  and  interpret—his  austere,  prophet-like 
appearance  presenting  a  striking  contrast  with  the  indolent 
and  effeminate  personages  who  encircle  the  festive  board — all 
combine  to  form  a  grand  conception,  grandly  rendered.  His 
"  Destruction  of  Herculauoum  "  was  less  successful.  In  "The 
Seventh  Plague  "  he  has  concentrated  all  the  horrors  which 
afflicted  the  whole  land ;  and  a  few  groups  of  men  and  women, 
with  misery-stricken  countenances,  may  be  supposed  em- 
blematical of  the  whole  afflicted  race.  "  The  Paphian  Bower  " 
was  not  in  his  style;  but  "The  Creation,"  in  which  nature, 
under  the  hand  of  God,  seems  to  grow  visibly  before  us  out  of  the 
darkness,  without  form  and  void,  is  admirable.  In  1826  appeared 
his  well-known  painting  of  "The  Deluge."  This  picture, 
through  the  broken  light  of  a  tempestuous  evening,  presents  us 
with  the  terrible  aspect  of  the  earth  when  the  universal  flood 
had  just  begun  to  rise.  The  inhabitants,  vainly  hoping  that 
it  was  only  an  extraordinary  inundation,  are  flying  to  seek 
refuge  on  lofty  places.  The  aged  and  the  sick,  the  frightened 
young  girls  and  children,  are  carried  up  the  rocks  by  tho 
strong  men.  The  painter  here  has  discriminated  philo- 
sophically between  the  various  developments  of  the  human 
character.  Here  we  see  heroic  self-sacrifice,  men  hazarding 
their  lives  to  protect  the  helpless,  women  clinging  to  the,ir 
children  and  refusing  to  lesve  them,  daughters  seeking  to  drag 
their  mothers  up  almost  inaccessible  precipices.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  interest  of  self-preservation  is  illustrated  by  indi- 
viduals who  in  this  dreadful  hour  break  all  bonds  of  natural 
affection,  forget  all  duties,  forsake  all  friends,  and  fly  alone, 
not  caring  who  may  perish,  so  that  they  may  be  saved.  The 
wild  and  rugged  landscape  ;  tho  stormy  and  rolling  waters, 
which  already  threaten  the  "fenced  cities,"  as  though  the 
ocean  had  broken  its  bounds ;  the  dark  and  beetling  crags ;  the 
confused  and  terrified  multitude,  in  which  they  who  wear  the 
apparel  of  princes  and.  queens  cling  in  abject  terror  to  any 
who  may  be  near  them ;  the  clouds  rent  at  intervals  by  streaks 
of  fire ;  the  night  which  blackens  over  all-  these  elements  of 
the  sublime  and  picturesque  are  blended  into  a  tableau  of  the 
most  wonderful  interest  and  power.  On  a  distant  mountain- 
top,  the  ark  seems  to  rest  like  a  promise  of  salvation  and 
peace,  with  a  flash  of  lightning  passing  harmlessly  over  it. 

"The  Fall  of  Nineveh"  resembles  in  many  of  its  charac- 
teristics "  The  Feast  of  Bclahaxsar."  Its  chief  merit  consists 
in  the  grand  proportion  of  the  architecture,  and  in  the  artistic 
disposition  of  broad  and  bold  masses  of  light  and  shadow. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  "  Pandemonium,"  in  which  there  is 
a  grand  series  *>f  "biasing  cressets"  casting  u  bright  glare  on 
innumerable  fierce  and  defiant  countenances,  upturned  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  the  arch-deceiver  and  enemy  of  man- 
kind.   The  architectural  conception  is  here  vast  and  mighty. 

Martin  subsequently  illustrated  Milton,  receiving  £2,000  for 
the  drawings.  He  did  the  same  for  the  Scriptures  in  a 
popular  edition,  lie  then  for  several  years  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  those  engravings  of  his  own  pictures  which 
have  so  materially  added  to  his  reputation.  He  was  earnest 
and  laborious,  full  of  ingenuity  and  originality,  applied  new 
modes  of  varying  the  texture  and  perspective  effects  of  large 
mexxotinto  plates,  and  thus  led  the  way  to  a  marked  and 
general  improvement  in  this  important  branch  of  art. 


But  while  thus  at  work,  he  was  almost  wholly  forgotten  a* 
a  painter,  when  he  revived  the  memories  of  the  world  by  his 
very  able  picture  of  "The  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria." 
His  pictures  had  long  hung  neglected  on  his  walls ;  and  none 
but  men  of  science,  artists,  and  authors,  went  to  sec  them.  His 
long-standing  quarrel  with  the  Academy  prevented  his  exhi- 
biting. But  now  he  had  the  inestimable  honour  and  glory  of 
painting  dukes  and  duchesses,  lords  and  ladies;  his  royal 
picture  was  talked  of  by  the  press ;  and  prosperity  came  once 
more.  It  is  always  held  in  this  country  an  honour  to  be 
painted  by  an  artist  who  has  painted  a  lord  ;  and  as  Martin  in 
his  "Coronation  "had  painted  not  only  many  lords,  but  a  queen, 
he  found  the  demand  upon  his  time  very  great.  And  yet  he 
did  not  grow  rich.  A  large  family,  a  position  in  society  to  be 
kept  up,  a  precarious  and  uncertain  income,  are  things  which 
men  with  fixed  salaries  can  scarcely  comprehend.  Poor 
Martin  did,  to  his  cost,  and  his  life  was  one  struggle  from  the 
early  days  of  his  poverty  to  the  uneasy  hours  of  his  death  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  But  there  is  a  fact  in  connexion  with  his 
life  which  must  nover  be  forgotten.  Nearly  all  the  great 
schemes  for  giving  London  pure  water,  for  a  vast  sewer  to 
collect  the  refuse  of  this  vast  city,  and  for  other  great  sanitary 
purposes,  came  from  our  ingenious  artist.  A  writer,  who 
appears  more  intimately  acquainted  than  we  are  with  his 
private  history,  says  :— "  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  industry  spent  on  his  pictures  and  engravings, 
nearly  as  much  time,  and  the  larger  portion  of  his  earning*, 
were  expended  on  engineering  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  London,  such  as  the  embankment  of  the  Thames  and  the 
drainage  of  the  town ;  also  on  the  ventilation  of  mines,  light- 
houses, and  the  improvement  of  our  harbours.  The  money  he 
actually  expended  on  those  useful  and  ingenious  projects  must 
have  exceeded  £10,000." 

His  mind  retained  its  faculties  to  the  very  last.  He  had 
several  very  great  paintings  in  hand,  which  we  fear  no  one 
can  finish  for  him.  They  are  of  tho  usual  character— "The 
Judgment;"  "The  Days  of  Wrath;"  and  the  "Plains  of 
Heaven."  Of  late  years,  Martin  had  fallen  into  n  habit, 
derived  perhaps  from  Etty,  of  using  one  colour  too  freely; 
and  in  one  case,  a  very  fine  landscape  is  so  blue  as  to  leave  the 
mind  in  doubt  where  the  earth  ends  or  the  cerulean  sky  begins. 

Martin  was  simple  in  his  habits,  independent  in  his  ideas, 
no  worshipper  of  rank  or  wealth,  and  yet  he  was  sought  for 
and  respected  by  the  high  in  place,  far  more  than  any  tosd- 
eatcr  or  parasite  of  power.  His  soir&t  were  visited,  not  only 
by  men  of  talent  and  reputation,  but  by  ambassadors  and 
princes ;  and  there  it  was  that,  in  our  childhood,  we  timidly 
gazed,  for  the  only  time,  at  the  genial  countenance  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Martin  was  much  liked  by  literary  men,  and  owed 
much  of  his  early  pre-eminence  to  the  favourable  criticism  ot 
the  "  London  Weekly  Review,"  edited  by  one  of  the  St.  Johns. 
And  he  died  far  away  on  a  still  little  island  of  the  deep,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  where  for  some  time  he  had  gone  every  year. 
Here,  probably,  he  gathered  fresh  from  nature  many  of  his 
magnificent  inspirations— his  moonlights  on  the  water,  his 
bursting  and  golden  sunlights,  so  powerfully  used  by  him 
at  times;  here  too  he  died,  "and,"  says  a  local  chronicler, 
"  hallowed  no  doubt  in  their  estimation  will  ever  be  the  place 
of  his  sepulchre,  where  he  will  repose  by  the  side  of  some  of 
his  departed  relatives,  in  the  cemetery  on  the  hill,  near  the 
romantic  churchyard  of  Kirk  Br  add  an,  one  of  the  spots  he 
admired  so  much,  and  loved  to  visit ;  and  henceforth  the 
deathless  name  of  Martin,  associated  with  that  of  our  lonely 
isle— like  the  great  Napoleon's,  linked  with  St.  Helena— will 
invest  it  with  an  interest  and  celebrity  which  will  endure  to 
the  end  of  time ;  and  we  mfly  truly  predict,  that  strangers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  landing  on  these  shores,  will,  like 
pilgrims  journeying  to  some  far-famed  distant  shrine,  visit  the 
grave  of  Martin,  and  pay  4  the  sacred  tribute  of  a  tear '  to  the 
memory  of  immortal  genius  and  sterling  virtue." 

Allowing  for  the  enthusiasm  of  a  friend  and  admirer,  there 
is'  some  truth  doubtless  in  this ;  and  it  is  pleasing,  at  all  events, 
to  think,  that  genius  is  remembered  by  man,  when  the  spirit 
that  vivified  is  gone,  and  the  body  slumbers  in  the  grave. 
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BABT0L0HB0    KSTEBAN  MURILLO, 


With  Murillo  we  are  about  to  take  a  view  of  creation,  and  to 
•  >ar  through  the  universe,  not  only  a»  it  was  fashioned  by  the 


Creator,  but  such'as  the  imagination  of  man  has  peopled  it 
beyond  its  outward  and  visible  form.    The  atern  realities  of 
Vol.  I. 


life  under  all  it*  humblest  and  yet  most  picturesque  nipect', 
in  contrast  with  th.  jeings  of  imagination  arrayed  in  their 
gentlest  expression  ;  on  the  one  hand  the  thick  shadows  ol 
our  earthly  atmosphere,  and  on  the  other  the  ethereal  bright- 
ness of  the  heaven*  ;  here  the  pure  and  graceful  beauty  ol 
incorporeal  Seraphim,  and  there  the  squalor  of  the  mendicant 
in  hostile  collision  with  the  miseries  of  want,  dirt,  and  disease ; 
at  once  every  aspect  of  life,  and  every  accident  of  light, 
whether  transfusing  miraculously  the  celestial  regions  or  shed 
upon  the  earth,  giving  life  and  vivacity  to  figures  and  land- 
scape— all  these  lie  within  the  rich  domain  of  Murillo'*  art. 
In  his  loftiest  moments,  soaring  into  the  azure  expanse  of  the 
heaven*,  his  spirit  contemplate*  thos?  luminous  abodes  wherein 
the  faithful  look  forward  in  humble  hope  to  endlesa  aril 
unequalled  bliss  !  his  fervid  imagination  aee*  floating  around 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  gay  *  warir.s  of  in  taut  beings,  clothed  by 
his  genius  with  angelic  attributes  ;  the  air  to  him  is  filled 
with  flood*  of  bright  Cherubim,  .ighter  than  the  golden 
vapours  amidst  which  they  frolic,  fluttering,  soaring,  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  crossing  each  other's  path,  intertwining 
their  celestial  forms,  calling  each  other  with  wreathed  smile*, 
joining  hands  in  a  living  garland  of  joyous  flowers,  floating  on 
the  breeze  and  sporting  in  the  sunbeam.  The  two  element* 
which  contend  for  the  mastery  of  human  life— reality  at-d 
idealism,  imagination  and  good  sense  -have  been  wonderfti  y 
combined  by  Murillo.  ltese:r  >iag  in  this  the  author  of  ItM 
Quixote,  he  has  been  by  tun.*  thoughtful  like  the  hero  ot  Li 
Mancha,  and  familiar  and  grotesque  like  Sancho.  There  U 
not  a  phase  of  existence,  not  an  emotion  of  the  soul,  from  th<- 
sublime  impulse  of  ecstasy  down  to  the  eagerness  of  sensua'ity, 
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which  Murillo  has  not  attempted  to  portray,  and  with  him  to 
attempt  was  to  succeed.  He  closely  studied  the  innumerable 
attitudes  of  the  human  frame,  those  assumed  by  pride  or  com- 
manded by  dignity,  as  well  as  those  which  spring  from  care- 
lessness, idleness,  or  accident.  Through  angels,  men,  animals, 
trees,  Terdure,  sea,  and  sky,  he  has  traversed  from  one  end  to 
the  other  the  scale  of  existence — a  boundless  vista,  which, 
like  the  patriarch  of  old,  he  saw  prolonged  in  his  waking 
dreams  through  the  glorious  regions  of  paradise.  • 

He  was  born  at  Seville  on  the  1st  of  January,  1018,  and  not 
at  Pilas  in  1613,  as  erroneously  stated  by  Palomino,  f  The 
Spaniards,  even  at  that  period,  called  Seville  a  wonder : 

Que  nou  a  vista  Scvilla, 
Non  a  vi*ta  mirariglia, 

they  exclaimed  then  as  now  ;  and  yet  the  city,  which  in  their 
pride  they  found  ao  marvellous,  did  not  at  that  time  contain 
the  masterpieces  of  Murillo.  The  first  master  of  the  great 
colourist  was  Juan  del  Caatilio,  his  uncle,  who,  being  a  disciple 
of  the  Florentine  school,  was,  according  to  Uermudcz,  hard 
and  dry  in  his  colouring ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  chaste  and 
severe  draughtsman,  and  calculated  to  form  good  pupils. 
Murillo  learnt  without  difficulty  all  that  was  taught  him, 
until  his  master  having  gone  to  establish  himself  at  Cadiz,  he 
felt  himself  very  much  out  of  his  element  ut  Seville ;  a  simple 
scholar,  uncertain  of  his  way,  and  a  prey  to  the  indecision  of 
early  youth.  In  the  time  he  employed  himself  in  paint- 
ing, to  sell  at  the  fair  of  Seville,^  a  stock  of  pictures,  una  par- 
tida  Hi  pinlunu,  the  mercantile  name  which  was  given  to  a 
considerable  branch  of  commerce  between  Spain  and  her 
American  colonies,  and  as  a  colourer  of  flags  and  banners  for 
the  gorgeous  processions  of  the  church.  Such  was  the  humble 
beginning  of  Murillo ;  and  if  this  employment  inured  the 
young  painter  to  the  difficulties  of  execution,  and  reduced  the 
crudeneaaof  hia  colouring,  it  raised  him  but  little  in  the  rocial 
scale  above  the  workman. 

Happily,  however,  a  fellow- student  of  Murillo'it,  whom  he 
had  known  in  the  studio  of  Juan  del  Castillo,  arrived  at  this 
juncture  at  Seville.  This  young  artist  waa  Pedro  de  Moya, 
just  returned  from  London,  where  he  had  studied  under 
Vandyck.  Passionately  devoted  to  the  style  of  the  Flemish 
painter,  Moya  had  made  himself  master  of  his  learned  and 
agreeable  method ;  and  as  the  manner  of  Vandyck  was  as  yet 
unknown  at  Seville,  its  novelty  created  universal  astonish- 
ment.  To  Murillo,  above  all,  the  aight  of  Moya's  works  was 

•  Captain  Bold,  in  hit  interesting  "  History  of  the  Spanish  School 
of  Painting,"  thus  sums  up  the  characteristics  of  Murillo's  style: 
"  He  is  celebrated  for  the  originality  of  his  treatment  and  inven- 
tion, the  gracefully  flowing  character  of  hii  draperies,  and  the 
simplicity,  the  perfect  nature  and  unaffected  grace  which  dis- 
tinguish bis  figures;  consequently  his  subjects  seldom  fail  to 
interest  the  most  fastidious  critio :  human  affections  in  all  their 
variety,  charity  under  all  its  forms,  religion  with  all  its  fervour, 
love,  and  benevolence,  were  never  more  beautifully  blended  or 
correctly  delineated ;  and  had  he  possessed  the  advantages  of  a 
classical  education,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
antique,  so  as  to  have  improved  himself  in  the  beau-idealism  no 
well  as  the  philosophy  of  the  art,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have 
transcended  even  the  mighty  Raphael." 

f  This  error  has  been  pointed  out  by  Cean  Bermades,  who  pro- 
cured at  8eville  the  certificate  of  Murillo's  baptism.  Vide  the 
"  Diccionario  Historic©  de  los  mas  ilustres  Profesorea  de  las  Bcjlas 
Arte*  en  Espana."   Madrid,  1800. 

+  "  A  weekly  fair  held  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  and  known  as 
•  la  Feria.'  The  prices  in  this  mart,  like  the  purchasers,  being  of 
the  lowest  class,  the  artistic  wares  exposed  were  necessarily,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  very  humble  order ;  and,  indeed,  '  a  picture  of  the 
Fair '  (pintvra  d*  la  Feria)  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  bad 
picture  Still  there  was  hardly  a  Sevillian  painter  of  fume  during 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries,  who  had  acquired  the  use 
of  his  pencil  at  home,  but  had  brought  to  this  market  his  first 
clumsy  saints  and  immature  Madonnas." — "  Annals  of  the  Artist' 
of  Spain,"  by  William  Stirling,  M  A.  London:  John  Ollivier, 
1848,  p.  315. 


quite  a  revelation.  He  immediately  felt  how  dangerous,  how 
hard,  and  how  contrary  to  nature  waa  the  practice  of  giving 
exaggerated  importance  to  outline  ;  and  understood  bow  the 
atmosphere,  embracing  all  forms,  blends  some,  assists  the 
modelling  of  others,  and  subdues  all.  Thus  a  new  horizon 
opened  to  his  view  ;  he  felt  a  wish  to  travel,  to  go  to  Italy,  to 
Venice,  to  the  Low  Countries,  wherever  his  genius  might  have 
a  chance  of  developing  itself;  and  if  Moya  had  not  acquainted 
him  with  the  recent  death  of  Vandyck,  he  would  have  em- 
barked  for  England.  What  to  do  without  fortune,  however,  was 
now  the  question,  for  he  could  not  heedlessly  undertake  such 
long  and  expensive  journeys.  The  genius  of  Murillo  at  length 
furnished  him  with  resources  ;  he  purchased  a  large  quantity  of 
canvas,  divided  it  into  squares  of  various  sizes,  which  he 
primed  and  prepared  with  his  own  bands,  and  set  to  work  to 
paint  rapidly  everything  that  his  fancy  dictated— Madonnas, 
devotional  subjects,  flowers,  landscapes  ;  •  monks  in  one  piece, 
objects  of  still  life  in  another ; — he  then  sold  his  cargo  to  a 
shipowner,  and  thus  furnished  with  some  money,  without 
acquainting  his  family  or  taking  leave  of  any  one,  he  de- 
parted for  Madrid,  where  he  arrived  safely  when  scarcely 
twenty-five  years  old. 

Velasquez  was  then  in  high  favour  at  the  court.  A  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  an  officer  of  his  palace, 
he,  nevertheless,  received  his  young  countryman  most  gra- 
ciously ;  and.  through  the  influence  of  one  of  the  familiars  of 
Philip  IV.,  Murillo  saw  the  doors  of  the  palace  of  Madrid,  of 
the  monastery  of  the  Escurial,  of  all  the  royal  residences,  of 
all  the  galleries,  and  all  the  museums,  opened  to  him.  In 
presence  of  the  Rubens'  and  Titian'a  with  which  the  royal 
residences  were  resplendent,  the  young  painter  forgot  his 
travelling  project.  What  occaaion,  in  fact,  had  he  now  tfl  go 
to  Italy  ?  Had  he  not  unfolded  to  his  gaze  all  that  could 
enrapture  the  colourist  in  embryo,  and  even  pictures  of  that 
Vutdyck,  already  ao  much  admired,  though  known  only 
through  the  imitations  of  Moya  ? 

It  was,  therefore,  without  quitting  the  apartments  of  the 
Cierzo  and  of  the  Escurial,  under  the  eyes  of  Velasquea,t  and 
with  his  friendly  counsel,  that  Murillo  accomplished  the 
journey  which  he  had  projected  into  the  regions  of  true 
colouring.  About  three  years  were  employed  by  him  in 
copying,  as  a  student,  the  paintings  of  the  great  masters,  and, 
above  all,  those  of  the  Venetians  and  Flemings;  but  that 
nothing  might  be  neglected,  he  also  drew  from  the  antique 
and  the  living  model,  while  Velasquez,  who  had  arrived  at 
perfection  in  his  fascinating  style,  familiarised  him  with  the 
love  of  a  faithful  rendering  of  nature,  the  taste  for  pure  truth, 
and  the  illusions  of  aerial  perspective. 

Joachim  Sandrart,  and  some  Italian  authors,  relate  that 
Murillo  visited  America  in  his  youth.  These  writers  have 
been  misinformed,  and  assert  of  Murillo  that  which  waa  only 
true  with  respect  to  his  illuminated  squares  of  canvas,  and 
hia  son  Gaspard  Eateban  Murillo.  They  have  evidently  felt  a 
difficulty  in  believing  that  a  painter  of  such  consummate 
ability  could  have  arrived  at  such  excellence  without  visiting 
the  classic  land  of  art.  They  have,  accordingly,  stttedthat 
Murillo,  on  his  return  from  America,  travelled  in  Italy ;  hut,  as 
a  Spanish  author  J  pointedly  remarks,  "Is  it  probable  that 
such  a  journey  would  have  remained  unknown  to  so  many  of 
Murillo's  intimate  friends,  who,  in  tact,  never  heard  it  men- 
tioned except  in  books,  although  it  is  proverbial  how  clo*ely 

•  "  Compro  una  pardon  de  lienzo ;  la  dividio  en  muchos  quadros  ; 
los  imprimo  por  su  mano,  y  pinto  en  ellos  asuntos  de  devocion." — 
Cean  Bcrmudcz,  ubi  supra,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49. 

f  "  Velasquez,  probably,  little  thought  that  the  needy  yoaag 
man,  whom  he  then  patronised,  was  destined  to  acquire  a  name, 
and  to  execute  works  which  would  be  more  popular  and  more 
widely  known  than  his  own." — "  \  Handbook  of  the  History  of 
the  Spanish  and  Freuch  Schools  of  Painting,''  by  Sir  Edmund 
Head,  Bart.    London:  John  Murray,  1818,  p.  164. 

♦  Antonio  Palomino  y  Velasco,  in  chapter  ii.  of  book  ai., 
entitled  "  El  Aprovechado,"  p  62. 
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the  live*  of  illustrious  men  are  obstrvod,  known,  and  scanned, 
even  in  the  minutiae  of  their  most  trifling  details?"*  It  is, 
however,  certain,  that  Murillo,  on  his  return  to  Seville,  in 
1615,  painted  for  the  little  cloister  of  the  convent  of  Sc.  Francis 
pictures  which  attracted  universal  notice.  It  was  no  longer 
merely  the  style  of  Yandyck,  such  as  Moya  had  imported  it 
into  Seville  nearly  three  years  before,  but  a  surprising  com- 
bination of  all  the  different  styles  which  Murillo  had  so  pro. 
foundly  studied  when  at  Madrid,  or  at  the  Etcuria),  where  he 
had  copied  successively  the  paintings  of  Kubens,  of  Titian,  of 
Yandyck,  of  Ribera,  and  of  Velasquez.  Xo  originality  was 
yet  to  be  traced  in  this  singular  fusion,  in  which  the  fiery 
splendour  of  Kubens  was  tempered  by  the  gravity  of  Titian,  or 
the  graceful  elegance  of  Anthony  Yandyck  mitigated  the 
savage  emphasis  of  Spagnoletto.  Here  and  there,  in  spite  of 
this  blending,  the  pencil  of  the  imitator  more  visibly  betrayed 
each  of , the  masters  whom  he  had  by  turns  admired.  Thus, 
"  Angels  appearing  to  9  'laint  in  Ecstasy"  recalled  the  power- 
ful contrasts  f  Ribera;  his  splendid  picture  of  "The  Death 
of  Santa  Clara"  seemed  a  reminiscence  of  Yandyck,  from  the 
expressions  of  the  head,  the  freshness  of  the  carnations,  and 
the  correct  drawing  of  the  extremities.  Finally,  his  "St. 
James  ministering  to  the  Poor"  betrayed  the  direct  induence 
of  Velasquez.  When  the  moment  had  arrived  for  exhibiting 
his  own  genius  and  a  consciousness  of  his  own  powers, 
Murillo  offered  nothing  but  a  hippy  selection  from  others; 
but  through  this  appearance  of  imitation,  however,  the  great- 
ness of  the  master  began  to  show  itself. 

Murillo  took  very  good  care  never  to  show  the  feet  of  the 
Virgin  when  he  painted  her  ascending  towards  heaven  in  the 
midst  of  a  dazzling  glory.  He  was  apprehensive  of  conjuring 
up%  profane  thought  at  the  sight  of  divine  charms  ;  this  little 
morsel  of  nudity,  which  was  not  even  remarked  at  Rome, 
would  hare  been  offensive  in  Andalusia.  In  spite  of  these 
pious  precautions,  however,  the  Virgins  of  Murillo  are  far 
from  possessing  those  attributes  of  virgin  beauty  which  the 
faith  requires.  Their  luxuriant  hair,  their  dark  and  humid 
eyes,  inspire  other  ideas  than  those  of  divine  transport ;  and, 
if  they  are  represented  as  devoting  themselves  to  household 
affairs,  it  is  seldom  otherwise  than  as  mothers  with  plump 
hands,  whom  the  cares  of  life  have  not  robbed  of  the  roseate 
hues  of  the  carnation  ;  but,  by  way  of  amends,  Murillo  has 
impressed  upon  the  Son  of  Mary  a  character  truly  super- 
human. We  fancy  we  see  around  the  head  of  this  infant  a 
halo  of  glory,  which  needs  no  material  representation.  His 
beautiful  head  is  lit  up  with  intelligence  ;  His  glance  open  and 
penetrating,  at  once  vivid  and  gentle,  emits  rays  of  genius; 
and  He  looks  so  great,  even  in  the  tranquillity  of  sleep,  that  wc 
feel,  as  it  were,  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  God.  Every- 
thing around,  even  to  the  vulgar  visage  of  the  carpenter  and 
the  worldly  figure  of  Mary,  enhances  the  distinction  of  the 
infant,  and  indicates  the  divinity  that  moves  within  Him. 
The  details  of  humble  life,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  infant 
Christ  was  brought  up,  add  still  further  to  the  effect;  and 
they  serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  inherent  nobility  of  soul,  which 
perhaps  wnuld  not  exhibit  no  much  character  in  another  me- 
dium, for  it  appears  to  us  singularly  heightened  even  by  the 
trivial  accessories  which  surround  it.  "  With  Raffaclle,"  it 
has  been  well  said  by  a  French  critic,  t  "  the  Virgin  is  super- 
latively virgin;  with  Murillo  the  infant  Jesus  is  really  divine." 

Let  us  follow  for  a  while,  as  we  walk  through  a  celebrated 
gallery,  or  even  as  we  turn  over  the  engraved  works  of  Mu- 
rillo,—let  us  follow  out  the  history  of  this  young  girl  of  lowly 
birth,  the  companion  of  that  careless  beggar-boy  of  whom 
wc  have  already  given  a  representation.  ♦  Here  we  see  her  on 
her  mother's  knee,  while  her  matted  locks  are  being  combed, 
uttering  cries  which  attract  the  notice  of  the  dog  of  the  house ; 
as  a  child  yonder  under  the  trees,  at  the  bottom  of  a  prettily 

*  "  Auo  lot  atotnos  mas  minirnos  sc  obscrvan,"  says  the  author 
of  "  El  Museo  Pictorico,"  vol.  iii,,  p.  420. 

,t  "  Etudes  sur  la  Peinture  Kspagnole,"  by  M.  Thore,  published 
in  "  La  licxue  de  Paris"  or  1835. 

I  "The  Works  of  Eminent  Masters,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  45. 


1  aid-out  garden,  she  is  amusing  herself  with  same  birds  for 
which  she  has  made  a  nest  in  her  basket,  or  with  the  flowers 
she  has  gathered  in  her  Up..  At  a  later  period,  grown  up, 
formed,  and  henceforth  capablo  of  inspiring  and  of  feeling  the 
tender  passion,  we  see  her  stationed  at  her  window,  and 
fixing — we  know  not  on  whom— a  bold  look;  leaning  out 
amorously,  her  shoulders  bare,  and  her  hair  parted  at  the 
corner  of  her  forehead  after  the  fashion  of  the -students,  she 
monopolises  all  the  light,  leaving  in  the  half  tint  of  the 
middle  distance  a  duenna  duly  old  and  ill-favoured,  thus 
bringing  forward  her  own  youth  by  this  background  of  ugli- 
ness. But  how  is  this  ?  Unless  our  eyes  deceive  us,  it  is  still 
the  same  who,  doubtless  converted,  pardoned,  and  become  by 
dint  of  repentance  "  Santo  Rosa  de  Lima,"  holds  a  rote  in  Iter 
hand,  and  offers  up  her  heart  to  the  infant  Jesus,  perched 
upon  the  stem  of  the  flower  in  the  form  of  a  humming-bird. 

Contrast  is  the  mainspring  of  Spanish  art.  Thus  we  have 
seen  in  our  own  days  the  French  romantic  school,  based  upon 
contrast,  turn  its  first  glance  towards  the  land  of  Murillo  and 
of  Cervantes.  From  Hcrnani  to  Ruy  Bias,  it  is  Spain  that 
has  furnished  the  wardrobes  of  our  literary  colourists  with 
their  rags  and  their  doublets,  the  silken  batquine  of  the  « 
duchess  and  the  tattered  mantle  of  Don  Cwsar.  No  one  has 
more  frequently  or  more  happily  made  use  of  contrast  than 
Murillo.  We  do  not  thereby  mean  those  abrupt  oppositions 
of  light  and  shade  such  as  the  terrible  Ribera  affected. 
Contrast  with  Murillo  shone  forth  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
picture  by  the  unexpected  approximation  of  its  different 
qualities,  and  by  the  antithesis  of  thoughts  or  of  character. 
That  he  might  not  come  into  collision  at  once  with  mind  and 
sight,  Murillo,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Spagnoletto,  placed 
the  dualism  in  the  action,  and  the  unity  in  the  chiaroscuro, 
—the  contrast  being  addressed  to  the  mind,  and  the  harmony 
to  the  eye.  When  he  had  attained  the  fiaal  perfection  of  his 
talent,  he  was  commissioned,  about  1670,  to  paint  some  large 
pictures  for  the  church  of  La  Charite,  in  which  his  subject 
and  his  genius  were  .wonderfully  well  matched.  He  had  to 
illustrate  precisely  the  two  extremes  which  are  drawn  together 
by  religion  and  united  by  Christian  charity,— luxury  and 
destitution,  rags  and  satin,  ruddy  health  and  wan  disease. 
Fortunately  he  lived  in  the  classic  city  of  mendicants,— the 
blind,  the  paralytic,  the  one-handed,  the  lame,  and  the 
victims  of  scurvy  and  leprosy.  All  these  models  he  had 
encountered  simply  in  walking  through  the  streets  of  Seville 
—  a  huge  out-of-door  hospital.* 

But  with  what  flexibility,  what  richness,  what  facile  genius 
has  he  not  executed  his  task  !  How  can  we  enumerate,  how 
describe  in  succession,  so  many  pictures,  varied  in  character, 
touching  and  sublime  :  "  The  Prodigal  Son,"  "  The  Miracle 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,"  "  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary," 
"  The  Paralytic  at  the  Piscina,"  t  and  all  those  miracles  of 
evangelical  charity  reproduced  by  miracles  of  colour  ?  Cast 
your  eyes  on  that  multitude  that  Murillo  has  painted  in  "the 
Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,"  as  numerous  as  it  is 
represented  in  Uoly  Writ.  '•  If  Christ  has  fed  five  thousand 
men  with  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,"  says  M. 
Thore,  "  Murillo  has  pair. ted  five  thousand  men  on  a  space  of 
twenty-six  square  feet."  In  truth,  there  is  not  one  less  than 
five  thousand  ;  it  is  an  endless  multitude  of  women  and 
children,  of  old  and  young,  a  host  of  heads  and  arms  which 
move  with  case,  without  confusior,  without  inconvenience, 
without  tumult;  all  gu/a  upon  Christ  in  the  midst  of  His 
diseiples,  and  Christ  blesses  the  loaves,  and  the  miracle  is 
wrought !    Subline  signal  of  fraternity  amongst  men  !  mag- 

•  Seville  has  always  been  a  city  of  beggars  supported  by  the 
monks,  and  is  at  this  day  more  thronged  with  them  than  ever  — 
I'ii/e  "  '.'nr.  f  am*  en  Ltjmni,  ,  par  C*«>  ht  JUJi'f." 

t  This  picture,  as  well  as  that  of  "  The  Prodigal  Son,"  formed 
part  or  the  gallery  of  Marshal  Soult.  Murillo  reeciTed  for  it 
8.000  reals,  or  £&3.  Marshal  Soult  had  sold  it  to  the  late  king, 
Louis  Philippe,  fur  £\0o0,  but  for  some  reason  the  bargain  was 
broken  oil.  For  •  The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes"  Murillo 
received  13^75  rcals.-lWr  Cean  Bcrmudez. 
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mticent lesion  of  chanty,  which  the  painter  his  magnificently 
illustrated! 

We  might  be  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that  the  picture 
composed  it*elf,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  'fortuitous  piece  of 
accident.  The  groups  however,  are  well  arranged,  and  if 
sometimes  the  different  parts  are  not  duly  balanced,  as  may 


mystery ;  but  when  we  are  in  the  presence  of  an  artist  so 
expansive,  so  impassioned  as  Murillo — when  luperioriiy  of 
expression  is  the  predominant  charm,  how  can  we  waste  a 
thought  on  the  propriety  of  these  hidden  subtleties  ?  When 
looking  at  "  The  Prodigal  Son,"  we  yield  ourselves  up  entirely 
to  the  joy  that  irradiates  the  paternal  countenance,  to  the 
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be  remarked  in  the  "  Saint  Philip."  formerly  in  Marshal 
Soult's  gallery,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  rare  exception. 
Without  doubt  there  are  learned  and  profound  painters  who 
h»ve  possessed  the  talent  of  interesting  the  spectator  by  the 
occult  equilibrium  of  the  different  groups  which  compose 
their  pictures ;  thry  know  that  a  msn  of  taste  will  find  a 
cl  arm  in  the  dis  'overy  of  an  effect,  the  law  of  which  is  & 


gestures  of  the  servants  who  ure  preparing  the  feast,  and  even 
to  the  caresses  of  the  little  house-dog,  which  has  recognised 
the  son  of  his  master.  The  Prodigal  himself  is  pale  and 
exhausted  without  being  disfigured, — the  very  image  of  ht» 
heart,  which  is  withered,  not  degraded.  There  he  stand* 
divided  between  the  shame  of  his  recollections  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  pardon.    Wliat  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
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numan  heart !  What  philosophy '.  and  how  impressive  and  The  character  of  Murillo  resembled  the  style  of  his  works, 
agreeable  is  the  execution,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  senti-  lie  was  gentle  and  amiable.  The  Spanish  blood,  however, 
ment  that  pervades  the  scene.    The  colours  are  lively,  the     which  circulated  in  his  veins  made  him  prompt  in  anger ;  ii 
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touch  facile ;  it  seems  as  if  nature  herself  participated  in  the  is  only  with  such  a  temperament  that  we  can  possess  the 
feast  of  this  family,  and  shared  in  their  joy  ;  for  "  the  splen-  happy  faculty  of  having  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
dour  of  a  beautiful  day  smiles  upon  them,"  as  Montaigne  He  lived  in  friendly  intimacy "with  Iriarte,  an  excellent  land- 
observes,  scape-painter,  who,  according  to  Murillo  himself,  painted 
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landscape  by  divine  inspiration.  •  Iriute  executtd  the  bick- 
ground*  of  Murillo'a  picture*,  in  which  he  introduced  fine 
tree*  with  light  foliage,  and  smiling  or  overcast  scenes  in 
accordance  with  the  subject,  limpid  waters  and  airy  distances, 
which  agreed -perfectly  with  the  intrntion  of  the  master. 
Murillo,  in  turn,  enriched  the  landscapes  of  Iriarte  wi'h 
beautiful  figures.  They  pew  ess*  d  together  more  than  double 
the  talent  required  to  paint  a  chef- ,Taurrt.  They  differed  one 
day  on  the  trivial  question  as  to  which  of  them  should  com- 
mence a  picture  ordered  of  the  landscape-painter  by  an 
amateur,  who  calculated  on  the  alliance  of  the  two  friends. 
Murillo,  in  a  moment  of  ill-humour,  seized  his  palette,  and 
painted  at  one  sitting  both  the  landscape  and  the  figures  in  a 
manner  that  enchanted  the  purchaser,  who  discovered  in  him 
what  he  never  expected— a.  new  artist,  an  admirable  land- 
er ape-painter.  A  similar  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  in 
the  life  of  Rubens. 

All  Paris  has  seen  in  the  gallery  of  M.  Aguado,  and  in  the 
Spanish  museum  of  the  Louvre,  some  landscapes  of  Murillo. 
They  are  composed  in  the  style  of  Rubens,  with  breadth  and 
in  broad  masses.  Moreover,  he  generally  made  them  subor- 
dinate to  the  more  important  branch  of  figure-painting,  and 
the  scene  was  then  merely  an  harmonious  accompaniment,  or 
an  invitation  t»  the  realms  of  poesy.  We  recollect  that  one 
of  the  pictures  before  which  the  spectator-  remained  the 
longest,  in  the  gallery  of  the  fortunate  marquis,  was  that  of 
"  Jacob's  Dream  of  the  Ladder."  In  a  dreary  country,  in 
the  night-time,  within  a  few  paces  of  a  ruin,  on  the  borders  of 
a  piece  of  still  water,  a  traveller  h«  thrown  upon  the  ground 
his  gourd,  his  Mallet,  and  his  stick,  and  has  fallen  asleep. 
The  dream  of  the  son  of  Abraham  is  represented  in  this  land- 
scspe  by  one  who  knew  how  to  give  material  emhodimcnt  to 
the  subtlest  visions  of  the  mind.  On  the  head  of  th»  dreamer 
appears  a  luminous  ladder  which  rises  up  to  heaven  :  two 
rows  of  Seraphim,  scarcely  touching  the  steps  of  this  imagi- 
nary pathway,  mount  up  towards  tho  Eternal,  and  descend 
to  communieate  in  whispers  with  the  sleeping  traveller.  The 
landscape  is  profoundly  tranquil ;  not  a  breath  of  air  stirs  the 
summits  of  the  trees  or  the  surface  of  the  lake ;  no  other 
noise  is  heard  than  the  mysterious  rustling  of  the  Seraph's 
wings. 

In  1812,  M.  Denon,  Director- Ueneral  of  the  Museums  of 
France,  exhbittd  at  the  Louvre  the  Spanish  pictures  consti- 
tuting a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  the  French  army.  The  aston- 
ished public  looked  on  these  painters  with  wondering  eye*, 
and,  aecust  >med  to  the  mythological  style  of  the  Empire, 
understood  very  little  of  Murillo.  Some  aitists  found  him 
feeble,  and  M.  Denon  did  not  appear  to  take  any  further  interest 
in  the  matter.  Zurbaran  had  been  placed  on  the  peri»t)  le  of  the 
building,  and  visitors  stopped  on  the  steps  of  the  Louvre  to 
gaze  on  his  terrible  monks.  It  was  an  age  of  romance,  as 
Madame  de  Sia?l  observes,  that  could  understand  the  beauties 
of  chivalry  and  Christianity.  And  yet,  amongst  these 
pictures  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  Paris,  there  was 
one  which  was  always  considered  the  chef.il' truce  of  its 
author— "St.  Elizibcth  of  Hungary,"t  and  which  must  ha 
pronounced  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  his  works,  did  not  com- 
petent judges  yield  the  preference  to  "  The  Miracle  of  the 
Roman  Gentleman. "  Our  readers  will  feel  indebted  to  us 
for  reproducing  here  the  fine  description  which  M.  Viardot 
has  given  of  the  "St.  Elizabeth:" — "Tnis  subject  has  won- 
derfully united  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  Murillo's  style,— 
the  squalid,  ragged,  and  verminous  misery  of  his  Utile  beggars, 
and  the  noble,  simple,  and  sublime  grandeur  of  his  saints. 
From  this  also  springs  the  chatra  of  a  perpetual  contrast  and 
a  lofty  moral.  This  palace  converted  into  %n  hospital ;  on  one 
side  these  ladies  of  the  court,  beautiful,  fresh,  and  highly 
adorned ;  on  the  other,  those  children,  miserable,  poor,  and 

*  Quillict,  Dirtinntiniie  flu  Ptialrtt  Krpignnlt,  p.  10.1. 

t  This  picture  was  taken  buck  to  Spain  after  the  invasion  of 
France  by  the  allied  armies,  and  is  now  in  the  Academy  of 
Madrid  - Viardot,  "  M usees  d'Kspagne.  d'Angleterre,  et  de 
Pari',  181.1. 


rickety,  who  are  scratching  themselves  and  tearing  their 
breasts  with  their  nails,  without  clothes  upon  their  bodies  or 
Lair  upon  their  heads  ;  this  palsy-stricken  wretch  borne  upon 
crutches,  this  old  man  who  exhibits  the  sores  upon  his  legs  ; 
this  old  woman  cowering  down,  whose  emaciated  profile  U 
defined  so  forcibly  against  a  skirt  of  black  velvet ;  on  one  side 
the  brilliant  graces  of  luxury  and  health,  on  the  other  the 
hideous  harpies  attendant  on  poverty  and  disease ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  extremes  of  humanity,  divine  charity,  which 
draws  thrm  together  in  the  bonds  of  peace.  A  young  and 
lovely  femalo,  who,  over  the  veil  of  a  nun,  wears  the  crown  of 
a  queen,  tenderly  sponges  the  scald  head  of  a  child  covered 
with  leprony,  holding  over  him  the  silver  water-vase.  Her 
white  hands  teem  to  ihrink  from  the  work  which  her  heart 
prompts  her  to  perform  j  her  lips  tremble  with  loathing  at  the 
same  moment  thst  her  eye*  are  suffused  with  tears.  Rut  pity 
conquers  disgust,  and  religion  triumphs,— that  divine  faith 
which  bids  us  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves."* 

Velasquez  was  the  painter  of  niture,  Murillo  the  painter  of 
religion.  He  combined  with  a  feeling  of  reality  all  the  poetry 
that  can  enter  the  soul  of  a  believer.  Pious  even  to  godliness, 
he  loved  to  give  himself  up  to  religious  reveries,  in  some 
corner  of  those  catholic  churches,  which,  even  in  midday,  are 
plunged  in  dim  religious  light.  During  a  Tisit  he  made  to 
Cadiz,  to  paint  there  "The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine"  for  the 
high  altar  of  the  Capuchins,  he  hurt  himself  dangerously  by 
falling  fromhi.s  scaffolding  ;  and  not  daring,  through  an  excess 
of  modesty,  to  make  known  the  nature  of  the  injury  he  had 
sustained  (rupture),  he  became  a  prey  to  the  most  excruciating 
pain-  t  While  h*is  pupil  Menescs  Osorio  finished  the  painting 
fur  the  grand  altar,  Murillo,  being  brought  back  to  Seville, 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  suffering  and  in  prayer.  Towards 
the  latter  period  of  his  existence  he  caused  himself  to  be 
carried  every  day  to  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  pray  before  the  famous  "  Dcsc-nt  from  the  Cross" 
of  Pedro  Campniia  It  is  related,  th»t  the  sacristan  being 
desirous  one  evening  of  closing  the  dnors  earlier, than  usual, 
demanded  of  Murillo  why  he  remained  so  long  motionless  in 
that  chapel.  "  I  am  waiting,"  replied  the  painter,  "  till  those 
men  have  brought  the  buly  of  our  Blessed  Lord  down  the 
ladder."  i  Feeling  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  drew  up 
his  will,  in  which  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  interred  at  the 
foot  of  CampaiVt's  picture,  which  was  religiously  complied 
with.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  April,  11H2,  in  the  arms  of 
Pedro  Nufiez  de  Villa vieeneio,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  John, 
who  had  been  his  intimate  friend,  and  who  was,  with  Tobar 


•  We  have  wad  in  a  Spanish  journal  n  detailed 
very  able  one— of  the  "  St.  Klirabcth  of  Hungary."  The  colours 
of  the  picture  arc  inilicated  One  of  the  queen'*  ladies  is  dressed 
in  a  silk  tunic  of  ultramarine,  with  sleeves  of  a  reddish  violet 
(minim  amo-nt-nhj.  The  one  who  carries  the  basin  of  medicaments 
and  the  lint  has  an  under  tunic  of  white,  over  which  is  another  of 
lilac  The  queen  wears  the  widow's  black  mantle  trimmed  with 
the  fur  of  the  marten,  and  undj-r  it  a  linen  tunic.  This  Spanish 
journal,  "  Et  Artista/'  was  edited  by  men  of  great  learning  and 
admirable  taste —  Messieurs  Ochoa,  t'ardenera,  and  De  Modraxo. 
Unfortunately,  Spain  has  doubtless  not  had  leisure  to  devote  to 
art,  and  this  journal,  with  a  circulation  of  five  hundred,  was  dis- 
continued after  the  third  volume.  A  complete  set  could  not 
perhaps  be  found  at  present,  the  love  of  collecting  being  very  rare 
with  the  Spaniards.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  Taylor  for  the 
obliging  communication  of  the  only  copy  in  his  possession. 

f  "  Trapexo  al  subir  del  and  ism o  y  con  ocasira  de  estkr  rl 
relax  ado,  se  1c  salioron  lot  intestinos;  y  por  no  manifestar  su 
fUqucxa,  in  dcxarse  rccnocer,  por  su  mucho  honestidad,  sc  vino  a 
morir."—  Palomino  y  Vclssco.  "  Vidas  de  los  pintores  cminentc* 
E»panoles,"  iu  vol  iii.  of  the  "  Muico  Pietorico,'"  page  423. 

*  "  Como  un  Dia  cl  Sacristan  deseasc  cerrar  las  pucrtas  mas 
temprano  de  1»  que  acostumbraba,  lc  hubo  de  preguntar  per  que 
se  dctcnis  tauto  tiempo  en  aqurlla  capilU,  a  fo  que  lc  respondio  : 
'  csto  y  esperando  que  ostos  santos  varoae*  acaben  de  baxar  al  Seaor 
de  la  rrur.'"'— Cean  Bcrmudcz,  •'  Diccionario  Historico,"  vol.  ii  . 
p.  A4. 
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and  Meneses  Oaorio,  one  of  his  best  pupil*.*  From  Murillo 
have  proceeded  all  the  painter*  of  Seville  whose  histories  we 
propose  to  write.  It  was  ho  who  founded  a  public  academy 
of  design  in  his  native  city,  and  procured  with  great  difficulty 
the  co-operation  of  the  professor*  Herrera,  Valdes,  and  Iriarte. 
He  presided  over  it,  and  went  there  to  teach  the  pupils  the 
study  of  the  living  mode).  After  placing  the  model  in  position 
himself,  he  explained  to  them  the  attitude,  the  propottions, 
and  the  anatomy. f 

The  truly  extraordinary  qualities  of  Murillo  are  fecundity, 
flexibility,  and  marvellous  aptitude  for  painting  everything  — 
the  heavens,  the  earth,  tatters,  and  Cherubim.  As  we  walk 
through  the  rooms  of  the  Spanish  museum  of  the  I-ouvre,  we 
are  astonished  at  the  marvellous  flexibility  of  such  a  c<>lourUt. 
Sometimes  he  is  grave  and  restrained,  as  in  the  full-length 
portrait  of  the  cold  inquisitor,  "  Don  Adreas  de  Andradc ;"  at 
others  we  unexpectedly  meet  with  the  effects  of  a  Rembrandt, 
and  golden  colouring.— such,  for  instance,  as  we  recognise  in 
the  superb  sketch  of  "St.  Thomas  of  Villanueva."  *  Some- 
times his  style  melt*  away  even  to  effeminacy,  but  more 
generally  he  is  vapoury.  It  is,  perhaps,  dangerous  to  copy 
Murillo  ;  too  readily  the  artist  might  sink  into  inanity  of 
expression  in  exaggerating  the  modelling  of  his  subject,  or 
contract  a  mannerism  of  execution  from  which  his  original 
escapes,  thanks  to  the  charm  and  brilliancy  of  its  colouring. 
If,  however,  there  may  be  danger  in  copying  Murillo,  there 
can  be  none  in  admiring  him,  leurlessly,  unreservedly,  under 
a  thousand  varied  aspect*,— and  especially  when  in  his  grace- 
ful mood.  How,  for  inoUnce,  can  we  refrain  from  feeling  deeply 
and  tenderly  his  exquisite  "  Virgin  of  the  Oirulc  :"f  (p.  .U  S.) 
In  that  picture  the  angelic  choir  swell  their  hymns  of  praise 
to  that  celestial  Infant,  whoso  deep,  black,  thoughtful  eyes 
reflect  the  heavenly  peace  and  harmony  of  their  strum. 

The  gentle  genius  of  Murillo  ever  leans  to  swe:tnc*»,  ever 
beams  with  calm  but  piercing  light.  Religion,  in  his  pictures, 
Uses  all  her  dread  and  awful  aspect.  She  reveals  herself  only 
to  the  faithful,  overflowing  with  grace  and  mercy,  still  glowing 
with  tho  rays  of  the  Sun  that  shone  on  Paradise.  While 
Kibera  appreciated  only  her  mysterious,  threatening,  sinister, 
and  sombre  side,  to  Murillo  she  manifested  herself  in  mercy, 
in  tenderness,  and  in  the  glories  of  a  dread  sublimity. 

Esteban  Murillo  has  left  a  great  number  of  pictures,  which, 
previously  to  the  wars  of  the  K  npire,  were  nearly  all  in  the 
churches  and  convents  of  Spain— at  Madrid,  at  Seville,  at 
Cadiz,  at  Granada,  nt  Cordova,  etc.  etc. 

Previously  to  this  period  the  works  of  this  celebrated  painter 
were  scarcely  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Nevertheless, 
the  few  which  had  found  their  way  into  France  had  there 
found  admirers  and  realised  high  prices.  Since  then  royal 
collectors  have  contended  for  the  honour  of  opening  the  doors 
of  their  museums  to  the  productions  of  him  who  has  been 
justly  called  the  prince  of  Spanish  painters. 

We  now  proceed  to  draw  up  a  brief  catalogue  of  the  works 

•  Hi«  funeral  was  celebrated  with  grout  pomp,  the  bier  being 
boinc,  says  Joachim  Sandnirt,  by  two  marquises  and  rive  knights, 
and  attended  by  a  gTcnt  concourse  of  people  of  all  rank*,  who 
admired  and  esteemed  the  great  painter.  lSy  his  own  desire,  hi- 
grave  was  covered  with  a  stone  slab,  on  which  was  carved  hi- 
name,  a  skeleton,  and  these  two  word«  —  Vive  Moihtvhvs. —  '"«'<■ 
"  AnnaU  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,''  by  William  Stirling,  M.A..  vol. 
ii  ,  p.  SSH. 

f  ''  Murill"  was  of  the  most  kind,  honourable,  and  amiable 
disposition,  mild,  unassuming,  and  virtuou*  ;  consequently  w»« 
uuiversally  regretted,  and  proved  an  irreparable  lov.  to  the  school 
of  Seville,  which  thenceforth  declined  into  the  most  corrupt  m.m- 
neriMU."—  '  The  History  of  the  Spanith  School  of  Painting,"  by 
Captain  Bold,  p  M.    London  :  Moves  and  Dnrelny,  1M1. 

*  This  fine  sketch  of  a  picture,  which  the  painter  culled 
/iVk.o)  his  canvas,  only  cost  M.  Taylor  .'.  •loiim.    It  was  purchased 
from  some  soldiers  who  were  plundering-  the  convent  of  the 
Capuchins  outside  the  walls  of  Seville. 

i  This  picture  is  known  in  Spain  a>  "  Lu  Virgcn  de  la  Faja, " 
and  in  France  as  "  La  Vierge  k  la  Celnture." 


of  this  painter,  in  the  public  galleries  of  Europe,  premising 
that  we  shall  only  enumerate  those  most  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  amateurs.  To  commence  with  the  artist's  own 
country :  - 

The  Koyal  Museum  at  Madrid,  so  rich  in  pictures  of  all 
schools  although  of  recent  creation,  contains  forty-six  im- 
portant works  of  Murillo.  Setting  aside  his  portraits,  his 
allegorical  compositions,  and  the  series  of  pictures  represent- 
ing the  adventures  of  the  '•  Prodigal  Son,''  the  following  may 
be  noticed  ;  •  -"  The  Holy  Family  ;"  our  Lord,  as  a  child  with 
a  g  oldfinch  in  his  hand,  plays  with  a  dog,  while  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Joseph,  the  ono  spinning  and  the  other  planing  a 
baud,  desist  from  their  work  to  look  at  him.  From  the  gold- 
finch the  picture  takes  its  name  of  "El  Fnjarito."  "The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds."  •  Our  Lard  in  his  Childhood 
as  the  flood  Shepherd."  "  Our  Lord  and  St.  John  the 
Baptist,"  the  first  giving  the  second  water  out  of  a  shell,  and 
therefore  known  as  "  Los  Xiiios  de  la  Concha "  (the  children 
of  the  shell).  "The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle 
at  Patras."  Two  "  Annunciations."  "  St.  Bernard  fed  with 
milk  from  the  bosom  of  the  Virgin,"  who  appears  to  him  with 
the  infant  Saviour.  "The  Eistasy  of  St.  Francis"  (p.  3r.';. 
"St.  Ildefo-oo,  ArchbUlv.p  of  Toledo,"  invested  with  the 
holy  chasuble  by  the  Virgin,  in  his  cathedra'. 

The  National  Museum,  of  the  same  city,  though  less  rich 
in  the  masterpieces  of  Murillo  than  the  Mmro  del  /fry,  still 
contain*  some  of  his  most  remarkable  compositions:  — A  "  St. 
Ferdinand."  A  '  St.  Francis  de  raula;"  full  length,  life 
size.  And  finally,  "  The  Portiuncula ; "  Our  Lord  and  the 
Virgin  appearing  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  his  cavern  in 
Mount  Alve rnus,  formerly  the  altar-piece  of  the  church  of  the 
Capuchin-*  at  Seville  ;  on  immense  picture,  figures  life  six?. 

The  H  »yal  Academy  of  San  Fernando  possesses  some  of  the 
noblest  masterpieces  of  Murillo.  '  The  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  painted  for  the  chapel  of  La  E<piracion.  in  the  convent 
of  Mercy  (now  the  museuai)  at  Seville.  "The  Dream  of  the 
"  Roman  Senator  and  his  Wife,"  and  the  "  Human  Senator  and 
his  Wife  telling  their  dream  to  Pope  Liberius."  Companion- 
piece  for  the  above,  and  painted  for  the  same  church  -  Sta. 
Mam  la  Blanca  at  Seville.  These  two  marvellous  pictures 
are  generally  called  "  Los  medioa  Puntos"  of  Murillo.  But 
the  Uayal  Academy  of  San  Fernando  possesses  a  still  more 
astounding  picture,  that  of"  St.  Klixabeth  of  Hungary,"  de- 
scribed in  page  :i;n.  The  three  last- mentioned  works  were 
carried  to  Paris  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  collected  at  the 
Louvre  the  richest  spoils  of  Italy,  Flanders,  and  Spain. 

Notwithstanding  the  glorious  works  we  have  enumerated, 
it  is  not  perhaps  at  Madrid  that  his  choicest  pictures  arc  to 
be  found.  Seville  in  its  cathedral  possesses  "  Moses  striking 
the  nek  in  Horeb,"  of  which  Mr.  Stirling,  in  his  "  Annals  of 
the  Artists  of  Spain,"  observes,  "  that  as  a  composition  this 
wonderful  picture  can  hardly  be  surpassed."  "  The  Miracle 
of  th»  Loaves  and  lishee."  and"  St.  Anthony  of  Padua." 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  -Picviously  to  the  fall  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  Louvre  possessed,  in  the  collection  bequeathed 
to  his  Majesty  by  an  F.uglish  gentleman  (Mr.  l-'rnnk  Hall 
Standish\  fourteen  pictures  by  Murillo,  amongst  which  mny 
be  enumerated:  - "  Portrait  of  Murillo."  bought  from  the 
Count  de  Mati.e  at  Cadi/;— an  "  Old  Woman  seated,"  called 
the  mother  of  Murillo,  but  apparently  on  slender  evidence  ;  it 
bears  the  date  Ui~N, — and  various  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  In  the  (ialeric  Kspugnole,  in  the  Louvre,  pur- 
chased in  Spain  for  thn  late  king  by  Baron  Taylor,  there  were 
thirty-eight  pictures  by  Murillo  ;  comprising  "Tne  Virgin  ;'< 
la  Ceinture,"  formerly  entailed  in  the  family  of  the  Count  of 
Aguil.a.  at  Seville,  from  whom  it  was  bought  for  '2-V<MKi  crowns, 
or  abjut  £5,000.  "St.  Augustine  receiving  alms  from  our 
Lord."  "  St  Bonaventure  writing  his  Memoirs  after  Death." 
"  St.  Diego  of  Alcala  "  (p.  3ui0,  and  "  Murillo  in  his  Youth, " 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  l)i>n  Bernardo  Iriarte  at  Madrid. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1SI8.  these  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Louvre,  which  now  contains  only  seven  pictures  by  Mu- 
rillo :—"  The  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,"  with  the  infant  Saviour 
on  her  lap;  full  length,  life  sue,  called  "La  Vierge  au 
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Chapelct."    "The  Virgin  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,"  seven  pictures,  »ome  of  which  are  of  great  celebrity,  the 

attended  by  angels,  and  adored  by  three  ecclesiastics ;  painted  French  government  have  just  added,  "  The  Conception  of  the 

in  1646,  or  1657,  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Blancha,  Virgin," supported  and  attended  by  thirty  cherubs;  painted 

at  Seville.    "The  Holy  Family"— The  Virgin^and  Joseph,  in  167S,  for  the  church  of  Los  Venerables,  at  Seville.  For 
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with  the  Saviour,  as  a  child,  between  them,  all  standing  ;  in  this  masterpiece,  the  enrmous  sum  of  £24,612  was  paid  at 

glory  above  appear  the  Eternal  Father,  the  mystic  Dove,  two  the  recent  sale  of  the  collection  of  Marshal  Soult,  Duke  of 

angels,  and  a  multitude  of  cherubs.    "  St.  Augustine  with  a  Dalmatia. 

Child,  on  the  sea-shore."    "  The  youthful  Mendicant."    "A  The  National  Gallery  possesses  three  paintings  by  Murillo  : 

Flagellation."    "Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives."   To  these  "The  Holy  Family;"  the  Saviour,  as  a  child,  standing 
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tMtwwn  the  Virgin  and  Joseph,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  de-  it  wm  purchased,  together  with  Ruhena'  "  Braxen  Serpent" 
acmding  upon  them  from  the  Eternal  Father,  who  appear*  (No.  59),  in  1837,  for  £7,350.  "  Peasant  Boy  looking  out  of  a 
in  the  elouda  above.    One  of  Murillo'a  latest  works,  and     Window."    Formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of 


painted  for  the  Marquis  of  Pedroao,  at  ('adix  ;  it  was  valued, 
aay*  Cean  Bcrmuder,  in  1738,  amongst  the  effects  of  the 
family,  at  800  pt*o*,  of  16  reals,  or  000  crowns,  equal  to  about 
£140.    Brought  to  England  after  the  War  of  Independence, 


Lanidowne,  and  presented  in  1826  to  the  nation  by  M. 
Zachary,  Eiq.  "  St.  John  the  Baptist,  as  a  Child,  with  a 
Lamb."  Formerly  in  the  Lassay,  Fresle,  and  Kobit  collec- 
tions, at  Paris ;  bought  from  the  latter  by  the  late  Sir  Simor. 
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Clarke,  to  whom  it  was  valued,  with  it*  companion,  "The 
Good  Shepherd,"  at  1,000  guineas,  and  purchased  at  the  sale 
of  his  pictures  in  1 840,  for  £".'.  1 00.    Full  length,  life  si/.?. 

At  Hampton  Court,  in  the  Queen's  audience-chamber,  there 
is  a  "Portrait  of  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,"  when  a  boy  of  four 
years  old  ;  datel  U,  \:> ;  he  was,  therefore,  king  of  Spain  when 
this  was  painted.  Full  length.  And  in  the  Queen's  Gallery, 
"A  B>>y  paring  Fruit." 

Dulwich  Gallery.— This  remarkable  ar.d  varied  collection 
contains  twelve  of  Murillo'g  works  of  excellent  selection. 
Amongst  them  are  comprised  :—"  The  Meeting  of  Jacob  and 
Itachel ;"  background,  a  pastoral  landscape.  "The  Virgin  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception;"  small.  '  The  Virgin  of  the 
Rosary"  ("  Madonna  del  Rosario  ")  with  the  infant  Saviour  on 
her  lap ;  enthroned  on  clouds  and  supported  by  four  cherubs  ; 
figures  life  size.  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi;"  a  composi- 
tion of  elevtn  small  figures.  "Our  Lord  on  the  Cross." 
"  Three  rfgged  Boys ;"  one  of  them  a  Negro,  who  appears  to 
be  begging  for  a  share  of  a  cake  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
others;  figure*  full  length,  life  size.  "Two  ragged  Boys;" 
one  standing  munching  bread,  and  the  other  seated,  and 
apparently  inviting  him  to  play  at  chuck-farthing  ;  figures  full 
length,  life  size.  "The  Flower  Girl;"  a  girl  with  n  turban, 
decked  with  a  rose,  and  holding  flowers  in  the  end  of  her 
scarf.  Formerly  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  Randon  de  Boissy, 
whence  it  was  sold  for  900  louis  to  M.  de  Calonne,  at  whose 
sale  M.  Desenfans  purcha*»d  it  for  i'G  tO. 

The  Imperial  Gallery  in  the  Belvedere  Palace  at  Vienna 
ha*  only  one  picture  by  Murillo,  "  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  as  a 
child,  with  a  cross  of  reed  in  his  hand,  and  a  lamb  by  his 
side,  landscape  background  ;  full  length,  life  size. 

The  Pinakxthek  of  Munich  is  richer  in  Murillo'*,  of  which 
it  possesses  seven :  viz.,  "  St.  Francis  healing  a  Cripple  at  the 
door  of  a  Church;"  in  the  background  stand  two  Franciscan 
friars.  "Two  Boys  seated  on  the  Ground,"  one  eating 
grapes,  and  the  other  a  water-melon.  "  Two  Boys  throwing 
Dice;"  a  third,  with  a  dog,  stands  by,  eating  bread.  "Two 
Boys  eftiing  Bread  and  Fruit,"  with  a  dog  by  their  side. 
"  Four  Boys,  two  of  them  playing  Cards,"  at  the  door  of  a 
hut.  "  An  Old  Woman  picking  Vermin  from  the  Head  of  a 
Boy,"  supporting  his  heid  on  her  lap,  while  he  feeds  his  dog 
with  a  crust.  "  A  Girl  sitting  on  a  Stone,"  pays  for  fruit  out 
"f  a  boy's  basket. 

The  Royal  Gallery  of  Dresden  has  two  works  of  Murillo: 
"The  Virgin,  looking  up  to  Heaven,"  with  the  infant  Saviour 
in  bcr  lap  :  and  ••  A  Girl  with  a  Basket  of  Fruit,"  counting  the 
money  which  hus  been  paid  by  a  boy. 

Next  to  Spain;  RusHia  is  the  richest  in  pictures  of  Murillo. 
The  Imperial  Gallery  in  the  Palace  of  the  Hermitage  contain* 
between  iwenty-five  and  thirty,  a  portion  of  which  came  from 
the  Houghton  collection.  Amongst  these  we  may  enumerate 
the  following  :  —  Jacob's  D ream  of  the  Ladder,"  '  The 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin,"  "  The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin."  "The  Flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt;''  the 
Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms,  rides  upon  an 
ass,  which  is  led  by  Joseph ;  two  cherubs  hover  overhead. 
"The  Flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt;"  the  Virgin 
attended  by  two  cherubs  watches  the  sleeping  Saviour, 
Joseph  standing  behind.  "The  Holy  Family;"  Joseph 
stands  holding  in  his  arms  the  infant  .Saviour,  who  lesiis 
towards  His  mother ;  she  stretches  out  her  arms  to  Him  in 
retutn.  "  Nativity  of  our  Lord  ;"  the  Virgin,  lifting  the  veil 
which  covers  the  manger,  presents  to  the  gaze  of  the  adoring 
shepherds  the  divine  Babe,  from  whose  body  proceeds  light. 
•Our  Lord  on  the  Cross,"  around  which  stand  the  Virgin, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  St.  John.  -St.  Florinn,  in  a  deacon's 
dress,"  resting  /.is  right  hand  on  a  millstone  attached  to  his 
neck  by  a  cord,  and  his  left  on  an  X- shaped  cross ;  and  beside 
him  are  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Ptur  the  Dominican;  in  the 
background,  through  a  grated  window,  his  mstuyrdom  is 
represented.  •'"Martyrdom  of  .St.  Peter  the  Dominican  ;" 
kneeling  at  his  prayers,  he  is  killed  by  two  assassins.  "  Boy 
in  a  red  dress,"  holding  a  dog  by  the  ear.  "Boy  with  a 
Barket  and  a  Dog."    "  Girl  in  a  green  and  red  dress."  "A 


Gentleman  dressed  in  black."  To  these  we  have  now  to  add, 
"  Our  Lord  and  St.  John  the  Baptist."  as  children,  with  a 
lamb  and  a  basket  of  fruit ;  purchased  at  the  late  sale  of 
Marshal  Soult  for  the  sum  of  £2,642  ;  and  "  St.  Peter  released 
from  Prison  by  the  Angel,"  bought  for  the  sum  of  £6.342  at 
the  same  sale. 

The  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin  possesses  "St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,  kneeling,"  with  the  infant  Saviour  in  his  arms;  and 
"  A  Cardinal,  seated  in  an  Arm-chair." 

Thus  much  for  the  Public  Galleries.  The  private  col- 
lections of  the  continent  do  not  contain  many  works  by 
Murillo.  The  principal  ones  are  to  be  found  in  the  galleries 
of— Don  Jose  de  Madrazo,  at  Madrid;  Don  Juan  de  Go- 
vantes,  Don  J.  M.  Escazena,  and  Don  Julian  Williams,  at 
Seville ;  Prince  Estcrhazy,  at  Vienna ;  Prince  Corsini,  at 
Rome;  the  Duke  of  I-euchtenberg,  at  Munich;  Count  Por- 
talis,  the  Marquis  de  Pastoret,  and  the  Marquis  de  las 
Mariemas,  at  Pari*. 

The  private  galleries  of  England  can  boast  of  numerous 
specimens  of  the  great  masters  ;  but  as  it  would  carry  us 
beyond  our  limits  to  particularise  them,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  giving  a  list  of  their  principal  possessors; 
referring  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  the  admirable 
"  Catalogue  of  Works,  executed  by  and  ascribed  to  Barto- 
lomeo  Esteban  Murillo,"  in  Stirling's  "Annals  of  the  Artists 
of  Spain." 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the 
Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter ;  the  Earl  of 
Radnor,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmerc,  the  Esrl  of  Wemyss,  the  Earl 
of  Rlgin.  the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  Earl 
of  Lonsdale,  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  Lord  Northwick,  Lord 
Heytesbury,  Lord  Ashburton,  Lord  Overstone;  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  Bart.,  M  P. ;  Sir  W.  Eden,  Bart.,  Windlestone-hall, 
Durham;  Sir  A.  Aston,  Aaton-hall,  Cheshire;  the  Right 
Hon.  Edward  Ellis,  M  P,  W.  Mdes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Baron 
Lionel  Rothschild,  M  P.,  George  Bankes,  E«q.,  M.P.,  John 
Abel  Smith,  Esq.,  M  P.,  Samuel  Rogers,  Esq.,  George  Tom- 
line,  Esq.,  Carlton -house- terrace;  R.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  4S, 
llelgrave-square ;  George  Vivian,  Esq  ,  Claverton  Manor, 
Somerset;  Colonel  Bsillie,  34,  Mortimer-street,  Cavendish- 
square;  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  Esq..  113,  Park  street ;  W.  W. 
Burden,  Esq.,  Hartford-house,  Durham;  Richard  FoTd,  Esq., 
Hevitre,  Devon;  W.  Wclla,  Esq.,  Redleaf,  Kent;  W.  Stir- 
ling, E«q.,  Kcir,  Perthshire ;  John  Balfour,  Esq.,  Balbirnie, 
Fifeshire ;  Jse.  &c. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  mention  the  prices  realised 
by  the  pictures  of  Murillo  at  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated 
public  sales : — 

At  the  sale  of  the  Duke  de  ChoUeul,  in  1772,  a  "  Fruit 
Girl,"  and  a  "  Boy  with  a  Dog,"  were  sold  together  for  £192. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Prince  of  Conty,  in  1777,  "The  Good 
Shepherd  with  his  flock,"  was  sold  for  £50.  "St.  Joseph 
holding  in  his  hand  the  Infant  Saviour,"  for  £64.  "The 
Marriage  at  Cana,"  for  l'3ii2. 

At  the  sale  of  M.  Randon  de  BoL«sy,  in  1777,  "  The  Virgin 
with  the  Infant  Saviour  in  her  lap"  realised  £440. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Duke  de  Pnulin,  in  17"3,  "  St  John  the 
Baptist,  as  a  Child,  with  a  Lamb,"  fetched  £133. 

At  the  eale  of  the  Chevalier  Erard,  in  is;i2,  "  The  Glorifica- 
tion  of  the  Virgin  "  was  sold  for  £100,  and  a  "Nativity  "  for 
£111. 

Not  less  than  fifty-five  of  Murillo's  works  were  brought  to 
the  hammer  at  the  sale  of  M.  Aguado,  Marquis  de  las  Maris- 
mas,  in  1843.  Amongst  these  were— "The  Death  of  Santa 
Clara,"  for  £7«0  :  "  The  Reception  of  St.  Gil,"  for  £l2f ;  "A 
Madonna,"  for  £112;  an  "Annunciation,"  for  £108;  "The 
Glorification  of  the  Virgin,"  for  t71C;  "Santa  Justa,"  for 
£321 ;  "  Children  returning  from  Market."  for  £202  ;  »  A  Fish 
Girl,"  for  £276  ;  and  "  The  Portrait  of  a  Monk,"  for  £ltS2. 

At  the  sale  of  Cardinal  Fesch.  in  1845,  a  "Holy  Family" 
realised  £171.   At  the  sile  of  the  late  King  of  Holland,  in 
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1M0,"  "The  Aasumptlon  of  the  Virgin"  vu  told  for  £3,281 ; 
"  Sr.  John  della  Cru*."  for  £228 ;  and  a  "  Holy  Family."  for 
C10>. 

At  the  sale  of  Marshal  Soult,  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  in  May, 
I  MO,  fifteen  Murillos  realised  a  total  sum  of  £46,430,  includ- 
ing expense**:— namely  "The  Conception  of  the  Virgin," 
124.612;  -St.  Peter  released  from  Prison  by  the  Angel," 
i«,342  ;  "  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,"  £3.820  ;  "  St.  Diego  of 
Alcala,"  13,  >91 ;  "  Our  Lord  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  as 
Children,"  £2,6 Mi;  "The  Flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into 
Egypt,"  W.lfiS;  "  Ravages  of  the  riague,"  84";  "TheApo- 
theoaia  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,"  £0:;<) ;  -The  Virgin  of 
8orrows,"  £44">;  "St.  Anthony  of  Padua  and  the  Infant 
Saviour,"  £428  ;"  Peasant  Boys,"  £178;  ••  St.  Peter  repent- 
ing," £231  ;  "The  Glorification  of  the  Virgin,"  £21(1;  "  Cruci- 
Axion  of  our  Lord,"  Cl:H> ;  "  A  Brigand  stopping  a  Monk," 

Murillo  has  rarely  signed  his  pictures.  His  •'  Holy  Family  " 
in  the  l/jurre,  however,  bears  the  following  signature  :  — 

THK  FIRST  PICTURE  OF  COKREGGIO. 

CHAPTER  t. 

Ix  one  of  the  most  retired  quarters  of  the  little  town  of  Cor- 
reggio,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  lived  a 
poor  simple  and  virtuous  family  whose  existence  was  hardly 
known  to  their  neighbour*.  The  father  of  the  family,  a 
hawker  by  trade,  had  for  a  long  time  supported  in  a  preca- 
rious manner,  by  hard  labour  and  ingenuity,  his  wife  and  two 
children  -the  young  and  pretty  Stella  and  the  little  Antonio. 
At  last  he  was  confined  to  a  bed  of  grief  by  illness.  Maria 
Allegri,  his  wife,  placed  then  between  a  dying  spouse  and  the 
two  weak  creatures  who  asked  her  for  food  to  appease  their 
hunger,  prayed  to  God  for  strength  to  support  the  thousand 
trials  of  each  day,  and  to  sustain  he/  to  the  end  of  her  cruel 
mission.  The  time  which  was  not  occupied  by  attending  upon 
the  invalid,  she  employed  in  working,  whenever  it  was  her 
happiness  to  procure  any.  As  she  excelled  in  the  imitation  of 
flowers,  the  ladies  of  Curreggto  frequently  entrusted  her  with 
the  ornamenting  of  their  head-drcsse*,  and  by  this  means  she 
wjs  enabled  to  obtain  a  scanty  subsistence  for  her  helpless 
family.  During  many  months  the  humble  expenses  of  the 
house  were  covered  by  the  little  emoluments  arising  out  of  the 
art  exercised  by  Maria.  But  the  continued  exertion  was 
rapidly  undermining  her  constitution.  So  much  trouble  and 
grief,  and  ao  many  sleepless  nights  passed  by  the  poor  woman, 
reduced  her  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  one  day  sho 
returned  from  the  market,  where  she  had  gone  to  procure  her 
small  stock  of  provisions,  quite  pale  and  worn  out.  She  fell 
heavily  upon  the  chair,  and  seeing  no  other  prospect  before 
her  bat  that  of  being  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  charity  of 
the  public  for  her  support,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  bitter  tears. 
Her  husband,  who  was  ly  wg  on  his  bed  with  his  back  towards 
her,  turned  around,  and  with  much  difficulty  raised  himself 
up  on  his  elbow. 

"  What  is  the  matter:"  said  he,  in  a  weak  Voice. 

"  I  feel  ill,"  said  Maria,  "  but  do  not  be  grt»ved  about  it 
It  will  shortly  go  off,  and  1  shall  be  as  well  as  ever."  » 

"  It  will  shortly  go  off,"  repeated  the  invalid.  "  Thou 
wishest  to  deceive  me.  What  dost  thou  think  has  brought 
this  attack  on  thee 

'•  Fatigue,"  replied  Maria.   "  A  day  of  rest  will  set  me  all 
right  again." 

"  A  day  of  rest  1"  returned  Allegri,  attentively  and  affec- 
tionately examining  the  countenance  of  his  wife.  "  A  day  of 
rest  sufficient  to  drive  that  palor  from  thy  brow,  to  restore  the 
brilliancy  of  thine  eyes,  and  the  colour  of  thy  blanched  lips  ! 
No,  dear  wife,  thou  deceivest  thyself.  Thou  art  more  sick 
than  thou  sayest,  and  perhaps  sufferest  more  than  I  do,  and  I 
unable  to  give  thee  any  assistance." 


Maria  approached  the  bed,  and,  taking  the  hand  of  the  sick 
man  in  her  own,  said  in  a  penetrating  tone :  "  Calm  thyself, 
my  husband.  Hast  thou  not  for  twenty  years  taken  care  of 
me  as  thy  cherished  wife,  and  is  there  anything  surprising  in 
my  devoting  myself  to  thee  now?  For  me  labour— for  thee 
repose  this  debt  of  gratitude  thou  hast  well  earned  by  thy 
love  and  devotion  of  past  years." 

'•  Yes."  said  the  invalid,  locking  round  his  scantily  fur- 
nished room,  "  ray  life  is  drawing  to  its  close,  and  I  am  forced 
to  leave  thee  alone  to  bear  the  burthen  whi  ;h  threatens  to 
overwhelm  thee  with  its  weight  We  were  barn  under  evil 
stars,  and  fate  has  ever  been  against  us -driving  misfortune 
upon  misfortune  upon  our  devoted  heads. 

"  Wh>  knows,"  murmured  Marin,  "  what  the-  future  may 
have  in  store  for  u»  ?" 

"  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  trembling,'*  said  Allegri,  in  a 
sombre  voice.  "  To  whom  does  the  dying  husband  wish  to 
leave  the  care  of  his  beloved  wife  •  Is  it  not  to  his  son  •  And 
can  I  calculate  upon  my  son  undertaking  that  office  •  He  has 
never  returned  anything  for  a'l  the  kindness  we  have  shown 
him.  but  ingratitude  and  disobedience.  Whit  his  he  done 
for  his  sister,  and  what  for  thee  r" 

"  He  is  so  young." 
So  young !  At  fifteen,  Maria,  I  supported  my  father. 
At  twenty  I  was  the  prop  of  the  family  ;  but  old  age  is  now 
come,  and  with  it  poverty.  I  shall  die,  and  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  I  leave  thee  comfortable  will  be  denied  me. 
Antonio  is  a  bad  son." 

A  young  girl  approached  the  bed  and  took  the  hand  of  the 
invalid  whilst  th*  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Is  it  thou,  Stella,  my  child  ?"  «aid  the  father  in  a  weak 
and  trembling  voice.  "  Thy  presence  is  a  b.dm  to  my  heart. 
Alas  !"  continued  he,  turning  towards  Maria,  "  youth  is  a 
pDor  privilege  to  those  born  under  the  misfortune  of  poverty 
Stella  will  suffer  misery  much  longer  than  we  have." 

The  young  girl  left  the  room  to  conceal  her  tears.  Allegri 
continued : 

"  Hast  thou  heard,  wife,  anything  of  her  betrothed  •" 
All  is  broken  off,"  replied  Maria.  "  Lucio's  father  is  inex- 
orable.   Frightened  by  our  misery,  he  has  refused  his  consent 
to  the  marriage." 

"  Did  not  Lucio  assure  her  he  was  at  liberty  to  make  what 
choice  he  pleased  •" 

Yes,  but  hi*  father  will  not  now  listen  to  him.  He 
demands  for  the  wife  of  his  son  a  full  wedding  suit  for  the 
bride,  and  a  dowry  of  at  least  fifty  ducats." 

The  old  man's  head  fell  heavily  upon  the  pillow.  He  closed 
his  eyes  and  preserved  a  u.cUneholy  silence ;  fh  a  few  minutes 
he  appeared  to  sleep.  A  boy  about  fourteen  or  fi'teen  years 
of  age,  whose  eyes  full  of  sweetness  were  humid  with  tears, 
approached  Maria,  who  embraced  him  with  much  tenderness, 
and  could  only  articulate  with  maternal  fondness  and  emotion, 
"  An'onio," 

"  Mother,"  said  the  boy  in  a  firm  tone,  "  I  have  heard  and 
understand  all.  My  father  is  right— I  am  a  bad  son.  *  You 
have  done  everything  for  me,  and  I  have  not  acquitted  myself 
of  the  gratitude  due  you  ;  it  is  time  I  shoul  J  do  so." 

"  What  dost  thou  mean,  Antonio  ■" 

"  I  mean  that  I  ought  to  work  and  bring  the  fruits  of  labour 
each  day  to  thee,"  replied  the  child  in  a  resolute  voice.  "It 
is  well  I  overheard  what  my  father  has  said,  otherwise  I 
should  have  continued  in  the  same  course  which  has  caused 
his  censure,  and  perhaps  the  end  would  have  been  that  both 
thou  and  my  father  would  have  ceased  to  love  me." 

'•  Cease  to  love  theei  Antonio !  It  ia  not  possible  for  a 
parent  not  to  love  the  son." 

"  Ah !  thou  consohsst  me,  mother,  and  givest  me  courage. 
Thou  art  my  best  friend,  and  I  will  not  conceal  from  thee 
what  I  dare  not  tell  my  father.  Thou  knowest  that  I  am 
sometimes  afraid  of  him." 

"  He  ia  a  good  father,  nevertheless." 

"Oh,  yes,  but  he  prevents  me  from  drawing  and  breaks 
my  pencil*.  Three  days  ago  did  he  not  destroy  my  pretty 
Madonna,  that  I  took  so  much  pleasure  in  copying  from  the 
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one  in  the  church }  My  poor  Madonna— I  loved  her  to  much '" 
"  Thy  father  U  unhappy,  and  suffer*  very  much,  my  child. 
Thou  shouldst  endeavour  not  to  irritate  him,  and,  above  all, 
thou  shouldst  not  for  a  moment  doubt  his  affection  for  thee." 

"  I  waa  very  near  losing  it,  but  from  henceforth  I  will 
endeavour  by  every  mean*  to  recover  the  ground  I  have  lost 
in  hia  affection*.  Adieu,  mother;  very  aoon  1  shall  be  worthy 
of  being  called  thy  ion." 


the  anguiah  that  surrounded  him  and  of  the  uncertainty*  of  a 
gloomy  future.  The  censure  of  hia  father  struck  continually 
upon  hia  ear,  and  drove  away  all  inclination  for  sleep.  He 
felt  he  could  not  enjoy  repose  till  he  had  effaced  the  laat  trace 
of  the  defaming  souvenir.  At  laat,  wearied  with  thought,  he 
fell  into  a  aleep  which  was  agitated  by  unpleasant  dreams. 
The  first  light  of  dawn  saw  him  up.  He  went  and  kiKted  the 
forehead*  of  hi*  parents,  who,  sleeping  soundly,  were  not 
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Maria  embraced  her  son  tenderly.  She  then  called  Stella 
to  retire  for  the  night.  In  an  hour  after,  all  waa  buried  in 
repose  in  the  house,  except  Antonio,  who,  recalling  the  words 
of  hia  father,  pondered  on  them  and  fortified  his  resolution  to 
make  amenda.  Young  as  he  was,  he  considered,  in  all  it* 
varied  And  terrible  aspects,  the  miserable  situation  into  which 
hia  family  had  fallen.  For  the  first  time  throwing  off  the 
happy  indifference  so  natural  to  youth,  he  bore  his  portion  of 


awakened.  He  then  aat  down  and  wrote  the  following  note — 
*'  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  my  absence.  I  am  gone  only  that  I 
may  merit  the  pardon  of  my  father.  Let  Stella,  hope  in  the 
future.  Perhaps  the  obstacles  to  her  marriage  with  Lucio 
may  be  soon  removed." 

Antonio  having  left  the  note  upon  the  table,  opened  lot- 
door  quietly,  knelt  down  to  address  a  fervent  prayer  to 
Heaven ;  then  casting  a  laat  look  upon  the  loved  roof  which 
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he  hal  never  Wore  quitted  for  a  stranger'*,  he  walked 
on  by  the  trembling  light  of  dawn  upon  the  first  road  he 
encountered. 

Two  hours  after  he  arrived  in  Modena. 

chapter  it.  • 

When  he  had  passed  the  gate*  of  the  city,  Antonio  had  to 
call  up  all  his  courage  to  urge  him  to  fulfil  the  mission  he  had 


in  these  juvenile  terrors,  and  hope  came  very  opportunely  to 
dispel  the  fear*  which  had  well-nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  object 
he  had  in  view. 

Antonio  had  never  learnt  any  trade.  His  father  sent  him 
several  times  as  an  apprentice  to  different  professions,  none  of 
which  he  seemed  to  like  nor  applied  himself  to.  It  was  not 
that  Antonio  wae  slothful,  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  word  ; 
but  he  had  an  irresistible  disgust  for  all  manual  labour,  and  a 
desire  not  the  less  irresistible  forced  him  to  the  contemplation 


ii. r.  coxcurrntx  or  the  vmoi.v 

•velunUTil  y  undertaken.  He  had  never  before  been  surrounded 
with  so  much  bustle  and  tumult.  He  knew  not  whither  to 
direct  his  steps,  the  numerous  streets  crossing  each  other 
bewildered  him,  and  the  incessant  agitation  of  the  populace 
seemed  like  a  vast  aea  about  to  engulf  him.  Nevertheless, 
by  degrees  he  became  more  accustomed  to  this  new  aspect]:  a 
consciousness  of  the  goodness  of  his  intention  sustained  him 
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and  imitation  of  nature.  With  a  pencil  in  hand,  Antonio 
forgot  the  work  which  he  was  to  execute,  and  permitted  the 
time  of  his  meals  and  the  hours  of  his  rest  to  pass  by  equally 
unheeded.  It  was  this  that  brought  upon  him  the  reprimands 
of  his  father,  and  was  now  the  cause  of  the  poor  child's  secret 
grief,  at  having  discovered  the  real  cause  of  his  father's  dislike 
to  his  pursuits,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  consider  as  a 
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brutal  opposition  to  on  occupation  which- he  believed  to  be 
liia  vacation.  But  when  he  understood  that  mjaery  had  forced 
its  way  to  the  family  hearth,  and  had  destroyed  the  pesce  of , 
mind  of  his  parents,  and  that  it  was  bad  for  a  son  to  let  them 
suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger  without  making  some  exertion  to 
relieve  them,  the  natural  goodness  of  the  child's  disposition 
.  was  awakened  in  all  its  strength.  Animated  by  the  feelings 
which  reflection  had  given  rise  to,  he  left  his  home  without 
thinking  of  the  future  or  what  steps  he  would  take  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  but  trusting  in  God  not  to  abandon  him,  and 
be  lieving  he  was  pursuing  the  only  course  that  would  restore 
him  the  affections. of  his  father  But  whilst  the  imagination 
of  the  young  Antonio  turned  completely  in  a  circle  of  doubt- 
ful hopes,  time  fled  by,  and  the  day  promised  to  draw  to  its 
close  before  he  had  taken  any  decisive  steps.  Nevertheless, 
he  still  trudged  on  his  weary  way  through  the  streets,  his 
mind  tilled  with  the  bitterest  thoughts  !  Suddenly  he  stopped. 
At  one  of  the  angles  of  the  ducal  palace,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  Italy,  there  was  a  small  statue  repre- 
senting a  Madonna  with  downcast  eyes  and  a  severely  pious 
attitude,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  small  branch. 

The  statue  resembled  the  one  of  which  Antonio  had  drawn 
a  copy,  that  was  so  pitilessly  destroyed  by  his  father.  Losing 
sight  of  the  principal  object  of  his  journey,  and  regardless  of 
th,c  time  which  was  fast  flying,  or  of  the  hunger  which  he  felt 
and  knew  not  how  to  appease,  he  sat  down  uppn  one  of  the 
marble  steps  of  the  palace,  pulled  out  his  portfolio  which  ho 
carried  under  his  arm— the  only  baggage  he  brought  with 
him-  and  drew  out  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper  of  rather  an 
equivocal  whiteness  ;  eager  then  to  possess  himself  once 
more  of  a  copy  of  the  Madonna  witb  her  pure  complexion,  her 
holy  crown  of  glory,  and  her  Divine  Infant  who  smiled  with 
so  much  grace  and  sweetness.  A  religious  feeling  came  to 
add  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist.  He  b?lieved  that  he  was 
copying,  with  so  much  care  and  love,  the  complexion  of  the 
Mother  of  God  and  her  Divine  Son— that  both  would  intercede 
for  him  in  heaven  and  carry  to  the  Supreme  Being  his  prayers 
and  his  vows.  So,  regardless  of  the  crowds  that  passed  him 
by,  and  the  curious  who  observed  him,  he  worked  away  with 
a  courage  and  a  hope  he  had  never  before  experienced.  He 
had  been  almost  an  hour  engaged  in  his  work  without  having 
once  looked  around  him,  when  a  man  of  a  distinguished  mien, 
whose  dress  announced  him  to  belong  to  the  opulent  class, 
stepped  behind  him  and  bent  down,  both  to  observe  the  sketch 
and  the  countenance  of  the  artist.  Antonio  paid  no  attention 
to  the  approach  of  the  unknown,  and  continued  his  drawing 
without  being  disturbed. 

"  Are  you  of  Modena,  my  child  •"  at  last  inquired  the 
stranger,  laying  his  hand  urion  the'shouldtr  of  the  boy. 

"  No,  signnr,  I  am  from  Correggio,"  replied  Antonio 
blushing. 

*'  Who  is  your  master  •  " 

"I  never  had  any." 

"  And  when  did  you  arrive :  " 

" To-day  only." 

"  What  arc  your  means  of  existence : " 

At  this  question,  that  recalled  to  Antonio  the  object  of  his 
journey  to  Modena,  he  shuddered  and  replied  with  emotion  : 

"  Alas  !  signor,  if  I  am  here,  it  is  w  ith  the  hope  of  finding 
some  employment;  my  father  and  mother  are  very  unhappy." 

"  And  what  do  you  propose  doing:  " 

"  Anything  I  can,"  the  child  humbly  replied.  "  I  will 
carry  the  heaviest  L  ads,  enter  into  the  service  of  the  noble- 
men ;  there  is  nothing  that  I  will  not  do  to  succour  my  father 
jnd  mother." 

The  stranger  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  inquired,  "  Your 
name  :" 

"  Antonio  Allegri. 

"  If  you  accept  work  with  me,  I  will  give  yon  employment 
which  I  am  certain  will  accoxd  with  your  taste.  My  house 
shall  be  yours.   Do  you  consent }" 

The  child  murmured  forth  his  thanks,  and  accepted  the 
offer  with  gratitude  i  but  at  the  same  time  he  cast  a  look  full 
of  melancholy  regret  upon  the  Madonna, 


"  Come,"  said  the  unknown.  "  In  place  of  this  rumpled 
paper,  I  will  give  you  prepared  canvas  for  the  pencil  and  a 
brush  ;  and  as  for  models,  I  will  supply  you  with  many  as 
beautiful  as  this  Madonna." 

Antonio  followed  his  protector,  without  replying,  through 
a  labyrinth  of  streets  in  which  he  would  have  lost  himself 
without  a  guide.  Arriving  at  a  handsome  house  the  stranger 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  said,  "  Thia  is  our  home." 

His  first  care  upon  entering  was  to  have  provided  for  Anto- 
nio a  good  repast,  of  which  he  partook  largely  himself. 

Then,  as  the  days  were  long,  he  proposed  to  Antonio  to  take 
a  short  promenade  in  the  park,"  that  he  might  show  him  the 
magnificent  spectacle  that  the  purplish  tints  of  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  presented.  Whin  they  had  returned  he  intro- 
duced him  into  a  room  hung  with  paintings ;  here  and  there 
strewn  about  upon  the  tables  were  pencils,  palettes,  brushes, 
and  boxes  of  colours.  It  was,  in  one  word,  the  arsenal  of 
painting,  and  all  the  pell-mell  of  a  workshop.  Antonio  felt 
new  hope  springing  in  his  heart,  which  dilated  with  the 
expectation  of  pleasure. 

"  Here  you  shall  pr.ss  your  days,"  said  the  unknown. 
"  Have  I  said  wrong  when  I  told  you  I  would  procure 
employment  for  you  which  would  please  your  You  will 
commence  by  observing  me  paint,  and  then  you  shall  do  so 
yourself.  Many  a  great  artist  has  commenced  by  mixing 
colours  and  cleaning  palettes.  This  occupation  will  for  the 
present  enable  you  to  live." 

Antonio  employed  two  long  hours  in  examining  minutely 
the  pictures  of  this  sumptuous  gallery.  Signor  Fescaro 
(which  was  the  name  of  the  unknown)  explained  to  him  the 
subject  of  each  canvas,  and  did  not  spare  his  eulogies  of 
their  perfection  and  their  beauty,  which,  considering  that  he 
shortly  afterwards  proudly  declared  himself  their  author,  was 
not  very  modest. 

When  night  interrupted  this  review,  Pescaro  led  Antonio 
to  the  chamber  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  where, 
wishing  him  a  good  night,  he  left  him  alone.  Antonio  then 
recalled  all  that  had  happened  to  him  during  the  day,  and 
rejoiced  that  so  gloomy  a  beginning  had  so  bright  an  ending. 
He  thought  of  tho  joy  he  would  experience  when  sending  his 
earnings  each  week  to  his  family  at  Correggio ;  then  he  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  his  benefactot  and  accompanied  it  with 
all  sorts  of  blessings.  He  was  very  happy,  yet  a  thought 
which  he  could  not  smother  filled  his  breast  with  remorse. 
At  the  moment  ho. received  an  inappreciable  benefit  from  the 
hands  of  his  benefactor,  he  believed  himself  full  of  ingratitude, 
for  he  considered  as  detestable  the  paintings  of  Fescaro  which 
had  been  styled  by  him  as  magnificent. 

CHAPTER  lit. 

In  order  to  understand  better  what  Antonio  considered  the 
paintings  of  so  great  a  devotee  of  the  art  as  Fescaro  appeared 
to  be,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state,  that,  although  of  a 
most  benevolent  character  and  the  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  he 
was  himself  the  most  execrable  artist  in  the  world.  At  thia 
epoch,  when  the  praises  of  Giotto,  of  Cimabue,  of  Angelo, 
and  of  Usffaelle,  were  universally  chanted,  men  of  opulence 
and  high  birth  were  acired  with  a  mania  for  painting,  and 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  celebrity  of  Uiumphant  artists,  and 
to  add  to  their  crown  of  nobility  the  precious  wreath  of  an 
art  which  was  then  so  much  esteemed  in  Italy. 

These  degenerate  discipl«s  believed  that  gold,  study,  and  a 
species  of  infatuation,  would  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
genius  and  inspiration ;  and  the  circle  of  courtiers  who  gathered 
round  th«n,  like  satellites  around  a  planet,  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  the  flattering  illusion.  Fescaro'a  proper  place 
was  definitely  marked  out,  in  the  centre  of  these  innumerable 
martyrs  to  the  art,  who  were  ever  to  be  found  surrounding 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple  they  never  were  able  to  penetrate. 

Antonio  did  not  inform  his  benefactor  of  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  of  his  works,  and  regretted  that  it  was  not  a  favour, 
able  one.  Neither  did  Fescaro  afford  him  an  opportunity,  as 
he  wss  perpetually  descanting  upon  the  talite  and  great 
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beauty  of  hi*  production*.  The  young  enthusiast  was  very 
happy  that  this  waa  the  cue,  aa  he  could  not  dream  of  telling  a 
falsehood,  nor  of  hurting  the  feeling*  of  a  gentleman  to  whose 
generosity  he  owed  perhaps  his  own  life  and  that  of  hi* 
family. 

About  a  year  ran  thn*  peaceably  on.  Antonio  fulfilled  with 
r.al  all  the  duties  which  were  imposed  upon  him  by  Pescaro. 
After  deducting  a  little  necessary  expense  which  he  incurred 
weekly,  he  regularly  aent  the  wage*  he  received  to  hi*  family 
at  Correggio.  These  succours  were  as  manna  from  heaven  to 
his  parents. and  sister.  Emboldened  by  the  encouragement  of 
Pescaro,  he  one  day  requested  permission  to  paint  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Virgin,  of  which  he  had  drawn  a  copy  at  the 
corner  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  when  he  was  benevolently  be- 
friended  by  his  beqe  factor.  Pescaro  smiled  at  the  solicitation* 
of  his  pupil,  and  taid  he  as  yet  hardly  knew  how  to  hold  a 
brush,  and  that  he  had  not  worked  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  even  attempt  a  task  of  such  difficulty.  Antonio  replied 
that  he  was  fully  capable  at  least  of  producing  a  work  which 
would  prove  to  his  metier  that  he  had  profited  by  his  lessons. 
Pescaro  at  last  yielded  to  the  pressing  requests  of  Antonio, 
both  from  a  desire  of  indulging  the  biy's  inclination,  and  of 
seeing  what  specie*  of  work  would  emanate  from  »o  youthful 
an  aspirant. 

*•  We  will  both  commence  a  picture  upon  the  same 
subject,"  laid  Pe*csro ;  "  but  we  will  not  communicate  to 
each  other  any  hint  of  the  plans  we  arc  pursuing.  You 
•hall  occupy  this  portion  of  the  workshop,  and  neither  of  u* 
will  enter  into  the  division  of  the  other  till  both  pictures  are 
finiahed." 

Prom  that  day  forward  the  two  rivals  were  engaged  fur- 
thering  their  respective  pictures.  Pescaro  used  frequently  to 
rally  his  pupil  upon  the  promised  chtf-d'ttut  rt,  and  then  with 
a  patronising  air  encourage  him  to  perseverance. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  when  Antonio  had  completed  his 
work.  He  ran  to  Pescaro  to  inform  him  that  it  was  ready  for 
inspection.  Pescaro,  who  had  his  piece  executed  before  his 
pupil,  arose  from  the  fautmil  on  which  he  had  been  reclining, 
and  prepared  to  accompany  Antonio  to  the  workshop.  As 
they  were  going  up  stair*  a  servant  overtook  them,  and  told 
Antonio  that  a  young  girl  awaited  him  in  the  hall.  A*  he 
frequented  no  place  and  formed  no  associate*  »ince  he  had 
come  to  Modena,  he  could  not  think  who  it  was  that  could 
possibly  want  him.  Pescaro  desired  him  to  go  down  and  sec 
who  it  was.  Three  jumps  brought  Antonio  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  when  uttering  a  cry  of  joy  he  ran  into  the  arms  of 
his  sister,  who  warmly  and  tenderly  embraced  him. 

After  the  first  rapture  consequent  upon  a  meeting  between 
persons  so  dear  to  each  other,  and  who  had  been  so  long  *epa- 
rated,  Antonio  perceived  that  the  countenance  of  his  sister 
waa  very  pale,  tliat  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  with  weep- 
ing, and  that  in  her  whole  deportment  she  bore  the  marks  of 
suffering  under  some  heavy  affliction. 

"What  hat  happened,  my  sister?"  inquired  Antonio,  in 
trembling  tones. 

"Our  father  is  dying,"  replied  Stella  in  a  broken  voice. 
"  God  is  taking  him  to  Himself.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  us, 
but  a  blessing  to  him.  We,  alas,  have  not  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing a  small  plot  of  ground  where  he  could  repose  in 
pence,  and  where  we  would  often  go  to  kneel  upon  his  grave, 
and  ask  him  to  intercede  for  us  in  heaven." 

"Our  father  dying!"  repeated  Antonio,  in  a  wandering 
manner.  "  Ob,  I  must  leave  instantly,  that  I  may  see  him 
and  obtain  his  pardon." 

"He  has  long  since  pardoned  thee;  and  thou  hast  well 
deserved  that  he  should  do  so,"  replied  Stella. 

"Thank*— but  thou  haat  said  nothing  of  our  good  mother." 

"  Excess  of  labouring  at  her  needle  has  injured  her  sight 
and  reduced  her  almost  to  blindness ;  but  she  support*  all 
these  afflictions  with  the  resignation  of  a  saint.  I  fear  much 
that  in  this  life  she  will  never  be  sufficiently  rewarded  for  the 
sacrifices  she  has  made." 

"  And  thou,  good  sister,  thou  haat  had  thy  part  in  those 
sufferings.    Thou  haat  seen  fading  away,  one  by  one,  all  those 


sweat  illusions  in  which  thou  wast  wont  to  indulge.  Thy 
marriage  with  Luclo  " 

"I  think  no  more  of  the  future,"  hastily  returned  Stella, 
and  with  difficulty  restraining  her  bursting  tear*.  *'  It  is  not 
lor  poor  creatures  like  us  to  hope,  as  misery  has  *et  her  fatal 
seal  upon  our  lot." 

"Do  not  despair  thus,"  replied  Antonio,  seized  with  a 
sudden  thought.  "  Remain  here  a  moment.  I  will  make  a 
last  effjrt.   Do  not  be  impatient ;  I  will  return  immediately." 

Signor  Pescaro  was  seated  before  two  easels,  upon  which 
were  placed  two  pictures  representing  the  same  subject ;— not- 
withstanding this  identity,  the  eye  of  the  least  critical  would  at 
once  perceive,  from  the  difference  of  touch,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  colouring,  that  they  were  the  productions  of  very 
different  hands  and  of  very  different  talents.  Pescaro,  resolved 
to  give  an  impartial  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  each,  advanced 
and  receded  from  the  picture  to  observe  the  different  effects. 

He  then  drew  the  blinds  down  to  subdue  the  light,  in  order 
to  perceive  it  under  every  aspect.  Absorbed  in  the  investiga- 
tion, the  return  of  Antonio  was  unheeded ;  but  he  approached 
and  cried  out  to  him, 

"  Signor  Pescaro,  have  pity  upon  me." 

'■  What  is  it  that  you  *ayf  "  said  Pescaro,  surprised. 
I  owe  you  much  already,"  replied  Antonio,  in  a  fervent 
tone.  "  You  have  saved  the  life  of  myself  and  my  family. 
Do  more;  I  hive  a  father  who  is  dying,  a  mother  who  is 
blind,  and  a  si'ter  young  and  beautiful,  who  is  now  an  orphan 
without  support.  Do  a  great  act ;  give  to  the  father  a  grave, 
•to  the  mother  an  asylum,  to  the  daughter  a  dowry.  Do  this, 
Monseignor,  and  my  life  shall  hi  yours.  I  know  not  what 
would  repay  you  for  so  enormous  a  debt ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  my  gratitude  and  my  devotion  will  bv  able  to  provide  me 
with  the  means  of  discharging  it.  From  this  day  I  will  seize 
every  opportunity  of  proving  to  you  that  I  am  not  an  ingrate. 
I  neither  breathe  nor  work  any  more  but  for  you.  In  pity, 
then,  save  my  mother— save  my  sister." 

"  I  hear  all  thy  wishes  favourably,"  replied  Pescaro,  taking 
the  hand  of  Antonio,  "  but  I  will  not  accept  in  return  all  the 
sacrifices  which  thou  so  disintere&teJly  offerest  mc.  No,  I 
will  not  accept  of  the  abnegation  which  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  thy  future.  I  have  discovered  in  thee  the  germ  of  a 
precocious  talent  that  requires  only  the  air,  sun,  and  liberty 
to  bring  to  maturity.  Return  to  Correggio— but  before  leaving 
I  will  provide  you  for  a  long  time  against  misery  or  want.  I 
will  purchase  thy  first  picture  ;  take  this  purse  -it  contains 
two  hundred  ducats." 

Antonio  could  scarcely  contain  himself  with  joy  ;  renewing 
his  promises  of  devotion  to  Pescaro,  he  ran  preeipitately  to 
join  his  sister.  Stella !  "  he  cried,  "  Stella,  we  are  saved  ! 
— let  us  go." 

Taking  her  arm  under  his  own,  Antoaio  and  his  sister  left 
the  house  of  their  benefactor,  and  walked  along  the  road,  with 
lightened  hearts,  which  led  from  Modena  to  the  little  town  of 
Correggio. 

f  HAPTEU  IV. 

They  arrived  in  time.  Old  Allegri  still  breathed.  Maria, 
to  whom  Antonio  had  given  the  money,  wished  her  husband 
to  witness  before  expiring  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter.  She 
ran  to  the  father  of  Lucio.  His  avaricious  scruples  at  once 
vanished  at  the  sight  of  the  gold  ;  he  gave  his  approbation  to 
the  marriage.  Thus,  then,  thanks  to  Antonio,  Stella  espoused 
the  man  ahe  loved.  The  emotion  of  joy  which  her  father 
experienced  at  this  unexpected  consummation  of  his  dearest 
wishes,  finished  the  work  that  grief  had  commenced.  He 
died  blessing  his  sons. 

There  remained  no  one  with  Antonio  now  but  hi*  mother, 
upon  whom  he  bestowed  all  the  fond  affections  of  a  strong 
and  sympathetic  nature.  Her  spirit  also  promised  soon  to 
quit  its  earthly  tenement.  Deprived  of  her  sight,  her  consti- 
tution broken  by  the  fatigues  of  a  devoted  life,  and  weakened 
by  former  privations,  the  walked  with  rapid  strides  to  share 
the  tomb  of  her  husband.  One  evening  Antonio,  entering  the 
room,  found  her  stretched  upon  the  bed  as  if  in  calm  and 
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profound  stop.  He  ran  to  her  and  kissed  her,  but  her  lips 
chilled  him  with  their  coldness ;  ho  looked  again  and  saw  he 
was  an  orphan. 

Shortly  after,  Lucio,  resolving  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
Florence,  left  his  native  town,  and  was  of  course  accompanied 
by  Stella.  Antonio  then  found  hioiielf  completely  isolated, 
but,  remembering  hi*  benefactor,  he  wended  his  way  once 
more  to  Modena.  Pescaro,  on  his  first  visit,  received  him 
affectionately  j  the  second,  more  coldly ;  and  on  the  third  was 
not  to  be  seen.  Antonio  could  not  fathom  the  cause  of  this 
strange  conduct  of  his  benefactor.  His  noble  heart  would 
not  permit  him  to  imagine  that  he  was  actuated  by  any 
feeling  of  low  jealousy.  Such,  nevertheless,  was  the  secret  of 
this  sad  enigma.  The  superiority  of  Antonio's  Madonna, 
forcibly  recognised  by  Pescaro,  had  first  weakened,  and  by 
degrees  completely  destroyed,  all  interest  in  the  fate  of  his 
former  protigi.  The  child,  without  wishing  it,  had  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  painter.  It  is  one  of  those  things  which  an 
envious  artist  repays  with  eternal  rancour. 

Antonio  never  saw  his  first  picture. afterwards.  It  is  said 
that,  after  the  death  of  the  Modenese  amateur,  amongst  the 
several  paintings  of.  different  merits  with  which  his  gallery 
was  hung,  a  slur  was  discovered  which  was  worthy  of  genius. 
This  was,  it  is  said,  Antonio's  *'  Vierge  au  Rameau  ;"  at 
the  bottom  of  the  picture  was  printed  in  very  legible  characters 
the  name  of  Signor  Pescaro. 

The  aad  fatality  which  was  so  inexorably  attached  to  the 
infancy  of  Allegri  followed  him  to  the  grave.  The  man  was 
as  unhappy  as  the  child.  Free  from  pride,  forgetful  of  injuries, 
and  loving  to  do  good,  he  never  found  any  reward  for  these 
sweet  virtues  but  in  the  purity  of  his  conscience  and  the 
pleasure*  of  his  art.  But  if  the  glorious  palm  of  genius  did 
not  shade  his  brow,  posterity  placed  a  crown  of  immortality 
upon  his  grave,  and  ranked  him  with  Uaff^t-lle,  Angelo,  and 
Remain ;  and,  as  glory  is  baptism,  it  has  given  a  new  name  to 
the  great  artist— a  venerated  name  which  sums  up  his  begin- 
ning and  his  end,  his  struggles  and  his  principles,  his  birth 
and  his  death— the  name  of  the  town  which  without  him 
would  have  been  devoted  to  oblivion.  It  is  not  Antonio 
Allegri  he  is  called,  but  Corrcggio ;  and  he  will  bear  to  the 
end  of  ages  the  name  upon  which  he  reflects  so  much  glory. 
Magic  power,  sublime  privilege  of  the  man  of  genius— to 
ennoble  all  that  is  allied  to  him  by  the  relations  of  blood,  of 
country,  or  of  religion. 


MODERN  ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

Tun  "  year,"  amongst  the  artists,  may  be  said  to  commence 
with  the  opening  of  the  British  Institution,  in  Pall  Mall,  early 
in  the  month  of  February ;  and  the  second  event  of  import- 
ance, to  be  the  opening  of  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery,  which 
took  place  upon  the  27th  of  last  month.  Therefore,  although 
the  Exhibition  of  the  British  Institution  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  novelty,  it  yet  becomes  our  duty,  in  chronicling 
art  movements,  to  run  back  for  some  little  time,  and  to  notice 
the  first  Exhibition  of  1S54. 

This  will  not  be  exacting  too  much  from  our  readers,  as  the 
Exhibition  is  yet  open  for  them  to  verify  our  criticisms. 

An  institution  for  the  benefit  of  artists,  numbering  amongst 
iu  governors  and  directors  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  Marquis 
of  Abcrcorn,  the  Earl  of  Elleamere,  etc.,  and  having  for  its 
president  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  should  be  in  the  position  to 
offer  much  patronage  and  assistance  to  the  artists.  Its  fre- 
quenters are  of  the  highest  class,  and,  if  not  so  numerous  as 
these  of  the  Royal  Academy,  are  more  select.  Formerly, 
works  which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  greater  gallery  in  the 
previous  year,  were  allowed  to  be  again  exhibited  in  this ; 
and  the  names  of  the  first  picture-buyers  in  the  kingdom 
being  amongst  those  of  iu  governors  and  subscribers,  many 
very  first-rate  pictures  adorned  its  walls.  Lately,  however, 
this  permission  has  been  rescinded,  and  now  none  but  original 
works  may  be  hung.  If  this  has  not  been  a  benefit  to  the 
frequenters,  it  has  yet  been  of  very  positive  use  to  the 
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struggling  artist,  who  has  now  a  chance  of  exhibition,  instead 
of  seeing  his  place  occupied  by  pictures  which  were  already 
well  known  to  the  public  ;  but  although  the  frequenter  does 
not  now  meet  the  picture  which  he  had  before  admired  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  an  exhibition, 
the  character  of  the  place  has  fallen. 

This  year  the  artists  seem  to  have  reserved  their  beat  tffortf 
for  the'  Royal  Academy;  and  the  wall*,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  show  "monotonous  landscapes,  mistaken  epical 
strivings,  and  feeble  fancy  sketches,"  to  quote  the  words  of  an 
impartial  but  severe  critic.  The  exceptions  are,  however, 
brilliant,  and  render  a  visit  to  the  gallery  well  worth  the 
while  of  those  who  bve  art. 

The  picture  which  stands  first  on  the  catalogue  is  the 
'  Kingfisher  s  Haunt,"  of  Mr.  Creswick,  R.A.,  which  has  all 
the  merit  of  that  artist's  usual  productions,  but  Utile  else 
besides. 

"West  Loch  Tarbeet"  (12).  by  J.  Danby,  and  (22) 
"  Coiners,"  by  Inskipp,  will  arrest  attention— the  first  by  its 
excellence,  the  latter  by  its  subject,  which  is  treated  in  a 
novel  but  thoroughly  vulgar  manner. ,  Men  of  a  roue  appear- 
ance and  unmi^takeable  vulgarity  are  throwing  upon  a  table  a 
quantity  of  new  coin,  without  the  slightest  sparkle,  so  that 
nobody  would  think  of  taking  them.  Of  a  far  different  order 
is  (29)  A  ScheveUng  shore,  low  water,"  which  is  a  perfect 
,  triumph  of  purely  natural  punting ;  a  picture  of  Dutch  galiota 
unloading,  so  careful  in  finish,  and  so  close  to  nature,  that  the 
calm  rippling  of  the  sea  has  a  quiescent  effect  upon  the 
spectator.  "  Mounts  Bay,  Cornwall "  (266),  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
may  be  bracketed  with  this  picture. 

The  picture  by  Mr.  Sant  (48),  which  bears  no  name,  but 
which  has  the  quotation  from  St.  John's  Gospel  to  identify  it 
as  the  "  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,"  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
finest  picture  in  the  gsllery.  The  figure  of  the  woman  veiling 
herself  before  the  reproof  from  lips  which  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  has  seldom  been  more  finely  conceived,  and  has  rarely 
been  so  well  executed.  The  terror  of  her  situation,  and  the 
blinding  conviction  of  sin,  are  fearfully  realised.  The  colour- 
ing of  the  flesh  is  very  near  perfection,  if  it  be  not  the  thing 
itself. 

The  "  Fruit"  of  Mr.  Lance  (30,  180,  218,  and  497)  have  the 
usual  excellences  of  that  painter,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
some  of  his  weaknesses.  The  popular  illustrator  upon  wood, 
Mr.  Gilbert,  has  produced  a  picture  of  "  Sancho  Panxa  and 
his  Wife "  (409),  which  is  unrivalled  in  iu  way.  Sancho  is 
swelling  with  the  thought  of  his  future  government,  while  his 
wife,  bearing  a  small  tray  with  Spanish  onion*  upon  it,  looks 
at  him  with  an  incredulous  and  almost  contemptuous  air. 
Few  things  can  be  finer  than  this  picture ;  there  is  some  mar- 
vellous painting  in  it,  and  the  composition  is  natural  and 
characteristic. 

Mr.  Glass,  in  "  A  Raid  on  the  Scottish  Border  "  (344),  has 
attempted  not  a  scene,  but  a  whole  series  of  toblraur,  and  has 
in  our  opinion  failed  to  tell  his  story  ;  though  the  animals  and 
figures  exhibit  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  drawing. 

(74.)  "  The  arrest  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,"  by  Sir  O.  Hayter, 

deficient  in  grace. 

(118.)  A  subject  from  the  "  Te  Deum  Laudamus,"  by  the 
same  artist,  is  of  very  high  merit;  the  devotional  feeling  in  the 
faces  of  the  three  apostles  is  finely  expressed.  ' 

(137.)  "  Lytham  Common,"  by  R.  AnsdeU,  and  (158)  by 
the  same  artist,  are  two  of  the  gems  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  only  bit  of  art  gossip  worth  recording  is  curious,  and 
involves  a  high  compliment  to  "  Mr.  Punch."  The  artist  of 
the  city  sUtue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  applied  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  to  know  where  he  could  find  the  best  likeness  of 
the  lamented  statesman,  the  chancellor  referred  him  to  a 
caricature  by  Leech,  called  "A  Chip  of  the  Old  Block," 
wherein  Sir  Robert  is  introducing  his  second  son,  a  perfect 
little  Sir  Robert,  to  Mr.  Punch,  with  the  words,  "  My  son, 
sir."  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  that  portrait  could  not  he  sur- 
passed ;  the  statue  is  therefore  being  modelled  from  it. 
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TstMC  painters  who,  like  our  own  eminent  Landsccr,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and  picturing  of  animal  life, 
hare  been  almost  always  successful.  The  reason  is  clear.  ' 
This  kind  of  art  comes  home  to  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  large 
bodies  of  the  community  ;  everybody  understands  a  picture  of 
a  horsi,  an  ass,  dogs,  deer,  fox-hunts  ;  and  everybody  is  able  to 
appreciate  whether  they  are  correctly  or  incorrectly  rendered. 
It  requires  some  previous  education,  some  knowledge  of 


history,  some  travel  through  the  world,  to  comprehend  and 
enjoy  historical  tcenes,  foieign  tand.xcnpcs — even  scenes  of 
life  which  do  not  belong  to  our  own  sphere.  But  who  has 
not  studied  the  canine  race,  or  watched  a  cat  in  its  gambols, 
or  noticed  the  prancing  horse,  or  seen  the  deer  skimming 
over  the  fields?  And  when  wo  sec  a  picture  reflecting  these 
familiar  forms,  we  rarely  are  mistaken  in  our  judgment  of  it. 
Wc  comprehend  that  which  is  familiar.  Certainly  it  is  not 
Vol.  I. 


the  highest  department  of  human  art,  but  it  is  an  Bgreeable 
and  pleasing  species  of  painting,  that  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  encouragement. 

The  aim  and  object  of  high  art  is  to  elevate  and  ennoble  the 
mind,  We  recognise  a  mission  in  the  great  painter,  and  we 
expect  that  mission  to  be  fulfilled  conscientiously  and  well ; 
wc  expect  him  to  warm  our  hearts,  to  expand  the  mind,  and 
elevate  the  soul  above  the  mere  chaos  of  daily  occupations. 
When  examining  a  great  historical  or  sacred  picture,  represent- 
ing, let  it  be  supposed,  the  Crucifixion,  we  seek  not  so  much 
exact  fidelity  as  a  grand  and  solemn  whole,  that  breathes  of  the 
eternal  and  mighty  sacrifice,  that  chastens  and  softens,  that 
carries  us  far  away  to  realms  of  space  beyond  mere  actuality. 
It  is  the  grandeur,  the"  sublimity,  the  elevation,  the  genius, 
developed  in  their  paintings,  that  have  carried  the  names  of 
Raffoellc  and  Michael  Angclo  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth,  far  more  than  their  rich  colouring  or  fidelity  of  rendering 
the  human  face  and  form.  A  daguerreotype  is  a  better  por- 
trait than  any  of  Vandyck  ;  but  if  we  could  have  paintings 
rendered  the  same  way,  wc  should  still  prefer  those  efforts  of 
the  hand*  of  man  which  have  around  them  the  immortal  halo, 
the  poetry  and  life  of  genius. 

But  if  what  is  called  high  art  were  alone  encouraged,  it 
would  certainly  be  much  to  be  regretted.  There  is  another 
mission  of  painting ;  and  that  is,  to  please,  to  gratify  the 
senses,  to  be  agreeable.  The  love  of  pictures,  whether  painted 
or  engraved,  is  one  which  should  be  encouraged,  especially  in 
the  young.  Often  from  the  most  elaborate  descriptions  wc 
gain  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  thing  itself,  white  in  a  painting 
or  woodcut  it  stands  evidently  before  us,  and  wc  comprehend. 
The  mere  description  conveys  often  the  same  idea  to  us  that  it 
does  to  the  blind,  who,  from 'feeling  even,  can  gain  no  con- 
ception of  the  reality.  Few  men  ever  carried  the  art  of 
faithful  and  elaborate  description  further  than  Cooper,  the 
eminent  American  fictionist.    His  lsndrcapc  portraits  were 
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faithful  and  true;  yet  when  we  visited  the  place*  he  had 
thua  truthfully  portrayed,  we  had  aome  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising them.  But  when  we  were  familiar  with  a  place  from  a 
drawing,  the  description  then  tank  deep  in  our  mind*. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  a  very  essential  element  in  educa- 
tion, and  taste  can  scarcely  be  acquired  without  some  concep- 
tion and  study  of  art.  It  is  well,  then,  that  art  has  not 
always  been  on  stilts,  that  sometimes  it  has  come  down  and 
walked  on  level  ground,  and  condescended  to  things  which 
appear,  at  tint  sight,  not  its  province.  Very  few  in  this 
world  would  endure  subjects  not  adapted  to  thtir  capacity  and 
intellect.  Even,  howeveT,  the  profoundest  students  find  relief 
in  the  song  and  the  tale ;  so  the  lover  of  painting,  in  its  more 
elevated  branches,  cannot  but  occasionally  welcome  those 
painters  who  please,  soften,  and  amuse  him,  when  he  is  wearied 
of  being  taught  and  schooled. 

In  this  country  a  very  large  number  of  persons  have  been 
found  to  paint,  and  thousands  have  been  found  to  admire,  the 
canine  race.  The  man  who  understands  only  one  branch,  and 
that  the  highest,  of  art,  will  aneer  at  the  dog-painter ;  but  in 
so  doing  he  commits  a  great  error.  Do  we  not  all  know  of 
what  great  value  the  dog  has  been  to  man,  how  useful  he  is  in 
every  way  ?  and  what  more  natural  than  that  we  should  gaxe 
with  pleasure  on  the  representation  of  our  favourite  animal  ? 
The  history  of  the  dog  has  yet  to  be  written ;  authors  have 
not  yet  done  him  justice,  but  art  has. 

The  part  of  the  dog  in  history  began  with  the  very  existence 
of  property.  He  was  the  first  policeman ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  races  without  dogs  have  always  been  savages.  Let  none 
of  us  complain,  then,  of  their  being  made  a  prominent  feature 
in  animal-painting. 

In  the  edition  of  "  The  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,"  illustrated 
by  Oudry,  there  is  a  magnificent  portrait  of  this  master- 
engraver  by  Tardieu,  after  Largilliere.  The  very  first  glance 
wc  cast  upon  this  admirable  engraving  charms  us.  We  are 
struck  by  the  benevolent,  lively,  and  calm  air  of  this  man, 
who  represents  in  his  person  the  very  best  specimen  of  the 
French  style.  This  face,  rather  fat,  in  which  imagination  and 
wit  are  mingled  with  a  soft  good  humour,  shows  a  mind  with- 
out storms,  a  fertility  without  roughness,  an  easy  facile  genius 
without  much  depth.  Such  is  the  conclusion  ordinarily 
drawn  from  surveying  the  portrait  of  this  artist ;  and  yet  how 
little  can  we  really  judge  from  the  outward  semblance  of  the 

The  great  judges  of  physiognomy  in  modem  times  inform 
us  th*t  the  peaceful  history  of  Oudry  is  written  in  his  portrait, 
and  that  we  may  swear  to  the  likeness  without  ever  having 
seen  the  original.  In  truth,  we  may  in  vain  seek,  during  his 
life  of  more  than  sixty  years,  for  any  of  those  agitations  and 
those  struggles  which  are  the  price  so  many  men  pay  for 
their  renown.  There  are  few  artists  whose  biography  is 
recorded  in  history,  who  have  not  had  to  overcome  either  the 
terrible  anguish  of  physical  misery,  or  the  silly  prejudices  of 
a  family,  or  even  the  yielding  and  trembling  of  their  own 
genius.  Oudry  did  not  know  any  of  these  sorrows  or  griefs. 
The  son  of  a  picture-dealer,  he  lived  during  his  youth  among 
pictures,  always  changing,  always  renewed;  and  masters 
who  made  the  fortune  of  the  father,  began  the  education  of 
the  son. 

However  this  may  be,  he  experienced  in  early  years  a  very 
precocious  love  of  drawing.  Oudry,  the  father,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  ot  Drawing,  had  been  a  painter  before 
he  became  a  dealer.  It  is  believed  that  he  gave  the  first  lessons 
to  his  son  ;  but  he  soon  placed  him  with  Serre,  painter  of  the 
galleries  of  the  king,  at  Marseilles,  who  wished  to  take  him 
away  with  him. 

Oudry  was  not  destined  to  have  vast  and  great  conceptions, 
or  to  devote  himself  to  heroic  pictures.  He  was  a  keen 
observer  of  nature,  saw  it  with  a  sharp  coup'tTtril,  and  drew 
correctly  and  justly.  He  had  all  the  requisites  for  a  portrait 
painter  :  we  do  not  speak  of  those  portraits  in  a  lofty  style, 
which,  by  grandeur  of  character  and  the  nobility  of  the 
»f  miments  they  inspire,  rise  to  the  perfection  of  an  historical 
picture,  like  those  of  VeWsque*.  Vandyck,  and  Lawrence; 


we  speak  of  the  familiar  portrait— of  that  which  is  for  the 
original  a  kind  of  mirror,  for  his  friends  a  happy  resem- 
blance, and  Tot  amateurs  a  fine  study.  The  pupil  of  Serre 
came  back  instinctively  to  Paris,  with  the  intsntion  of  placing 
himself  under  a  master  of  his  own  choice,  Nicolas  of  Largil- 
liere. This  man  was  a  real  painter,  and  it  was  in  reality  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  to  be  brought  up  in  hia  school,  espe- 
cially for  any  one  who  wished  to  sketch  a  model,  to  learn  to 
hang  "  learned  draperies,"  to  paint  broadly  with  a  light  pencil, 
by  fresh  touches  that  please  and  do  not  weary  in  colour.  The 
pupil  soon  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  reputation  that  Peter  the 
Great,  who  came  to  Paris  in  1717,  wished  to  have  his  portrait 
from  the  hand  of  Oudry ;  and  it  was  so  successfully  executed 
that  he  wanted  to  take  the  artist  and  carry  him  off  to  St, 
Petersburg,  as  he  had  done  in  Holland  with  the  carpenter  of 
Saar  Jam.  To  escape  from  the  iron  will  of  the  great  Csar,  the 
painter,  who  was  determined  not  to  leave  his  country,  was 
obliged  to  seek  for  a  retreat  where  he  was  able  to  conceal 
himself  from  the  search  of  his  well-meaning  friends. 

Largilliere,  who  was  something  better  than  a  mere  portrait 
painter,  took  great  pleasure  in  teaching  bis  pupil  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  himself  drawn  from  nature,  and  the  study  of 
the  painters  of  the  Flemish  school.  He  had  also  taught  him 
the  principles  of  perspective  and  thiaro$enro,  and  had  laid  a 
very  strong  foundation  relative  to  mixing  and  using  colours. 
Oudry  never  ceased  to  remember  these  things,  and  it  was 
always  pleasant  in  after  life  to  hear  him  talking  of  what  he 
had  learnt  from  his  long  and  learned  conversations  with  Lar- 
gilliere. There  is  much  in  the  way  in  which  a  thing  is  taught, 
and  the  young  artist  will  often  learn  more  from  the  pleasant 
and  agreeable  gossip  of  an  able  master,  than  from  his  most 
learned  disquisitions  in  one  of  his  most  learned  moods. 

One  day  the  master  told  his  pupil  that  he  must  learn  to 
paint  flowers,  and  as  Oudry  went  to  fetch  some  bouquets  of 
flowers  of  varied  hue  and  colour,  Largilliere  sent  the  pupil 
back  to  the  garden  to  pick  out  a  bunch  of  flowers  all  white. 
He  then  himself  placed  them  on  a  clear  background,  which, 
on  the  side  of  the  shadow,  threw  them  up  in  bold  relief,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  light  gave  them  delicate  demi-tints.  The 
master  having  then  compared  the  white  of  the  pallet  with  the 
light  side  of  the  flowers,  which  was  less  dazzling,  showed 
that  in  this  tuft  of  white  flowers,  the  lights  which  were  to  be 
touched  with  pure  white  were  in  very  little  quantity,  in 
comparison  with  the  demi-tints;  this  is  exactly  what  gave 
roundness  and  vigour  to  the  bouquot,  and  the  learned  painter 
thence  drew  the  conclusion,  that  to  give  relief  to  the  model, 
to  round  it,  as  it  were,  large  demi-tints  were  needed,  much 
economy  in  lights,  and  some  very  strong  dark  touches,  in  the 
centre  of  the  shadow  and  jn  the  pla*cea  which  art  not  brought 
up  by  the  refraction. 

The  worthy  Largilliere  thus  communicated  little  by  little 
the  secrets  of  art  to  his  pupil.  Colouring  was,  above  all,  the 
object  of  his  interviews  and  studies ;  and  it  was  by  bold  ex- 
amples that  he  taught  now  how  to  find  local  tints,  now  how 
to  modify  them,  according  to  the  relative  value  which  the 
surrounding  colour  assigned  to  them.  "  Look  at  that  silver 
vase,"  said  he  one  day :  "  iC  is  certainly  true  that  its  whole 
mass  is  white ;  but  how  will  you  determine  the  true  tone 
which  is  proper  to  it  ?  It  is  by  comparing  it,  not  to  contraries, 
but  to  things  like  itself;  because  what  is  wanted  is  a  shade. 
If  you  bring  near  this  vase  of  silver  either  linen,  or  paper,  or 
satin,  or  porcelain,  you  will  readily  perceive  that  the  white  of 
the  vase  is  not  at  all  like  the  white  of  the  porcelain,  nor  of 
the  satin,  nor  of  the  paper,  nor  of  the  linen ;  and  by  c  ire  fully 
examining  the  tone  which  it  has  not  got,  you  will  end  by 
finding  the  tone  which  it  has."  On  another  occasion,  speaking 
of  those  exaggerated  repel  1  an U  which  are  authorised  by  no 
rule,  especially  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  an  open  country  — 
where  shaded  masses  are  only  produced  by  the  movement  of 
clouds — he  ridiculed  good-humouredly  that  ultra-black  tone 
in  which  drapery,  in  which  lights,  flesh,  terraces,  are  lo»t ; 
while  the  figures  of  the  second  foreground,  suddenly  lit  up, 
resemble  a  troop  of  Europeans  beside  a  company  of  Moors. 

After  five  years  of  arduous  study  in  the  atttirr  of  Laxgillii-re, 
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Oudry  wu  remarked  for  hit  portraits  and  tome  few  historical 
picture*.  He  was  m  yet  unaware  of  his  own  particular  talent, 
and  moved  in  the  dark  toward*  hia  branch  of  art  and  his 
peculiar  fame.  Hit  first  productions  caused  him  to  be  elected 
a  member  and  a  profettor  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  But 
hit  effort  to  follow  in  the  track  of  tho  great  artist*  of  history 
was  not  destined  to  last  very  long.  One  day  he  sketched  off 
with  much  success  a  hunter  and  his  dog,  and  Largillterc  said 
to  hirS  laughing,  "  Get  along,  Oudry ;  you  will  never  be  any* 
thing  but  a  dog-painter,"  Oudry  thought  that  in  these  words 
he  >tw  his  horoscope.  He  began  at  once  to  devote  his  whole 
energies  to  the  study  and  portraiture  of  animals,  and  he  did 
so  with  surprising  good  fortune.  He  had  liit  upon  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  art  which  was  suited  to  his  genius,  and 
thence  his  immediate  success. 

But  he  did  not  at  once  renounce  the  attempt  to  shine  in 
historical  paintings,  and  he  was  received  int  ■»  the  Academy  in 
1717,  upon  the  faith  of  a  picture  of  "  Tho  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,"  painted  for  the  chapter  of  St.  Martin-in- tho- Fields. 
Hi*  special  painting  for  his  reception  was  an  allegorical  design 
of  rienty. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  these  works  of  Oudry,  and  it  is 
allowable  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  productions  of  a  very 
high  order,  since  the  reputation  which  their  author  has  gained 
in  another  style  has  completely  eclipsed  them.  It  is  as  an 
animal  painter  that  Oudry  is  a  master  of  hi*  art.  He  had  a 
name  already  when  he  was  named  professor  and  pensioner  of 
the  king,  with  a  lodging  in  the  Tuileries.  The  talent  of  Oudry 
could  not  but  please  Louis  XV.,  who  considered  hunting 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  government— one  of  the  noblest 
occupations  of  man.  It  was  this  king's  mad  yielding  to  hit 
impulses,  that  paved  the  way  for  so  much  that  was  terrible 
in  tho  subsequent  revolution.  He  took  such  delight  in  the 
works  of  this  artist,  that  he  passed  whole  hours  in  his  work- 
shop. It  is  said  that  he  was  wont  to  take  the  utmost  pleasure 
in  watching  him  paint  several  huntirg  pictures,  which  were 
afterwards  to  be  executed  in  Gobelins  tapestries,  and  which 
the  king  destined  for  hi*  bed- chamber  in  the  palace  of  Com- 
piegne,  and  the  council-chamber.  The  frivolous  and  capricious 
king  wished  the  idea  of  pleasure  to  follow  him  to  the  very 
chamber  where  he  was  forced  to  undergo  the  ennui  of 
governing.  A  very  lively  and  amusing  description  of  the  se 
pictures  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Mcrcure  de  France"  of  1738. 
The  king  is  there  represented  accompanied  by  his  courtier*, 
hit  officers,  and  hia  huntsmen— now  pulling  on  his  boots  to 
mount  on  horseback — now  present  at  a  hallaii  near  the  ponds 
of  St  Jean-aux-Bois— now  running  down  the  deer  in  view  of 
Royal- Lieu.  This  last  composition  is  very  animated.  In 
front  the  pack  is  seen  bounding  forward  through  fields  filled 
by  blue-bells  and  poppies  ;  further  off,  a  troop  of  huntsmen  pass 
the  river  Oise  in  a  ferry-boat.  The  boat  of  Beaumont,  filled 
with  passengers,  ascends  the  river ;  while  other  boats  seem  to 
be  brought  in  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  water-lines.  The 
king's  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  a  view  of  Com- 
piegne,  complete  the  features  of  this  composition. 

The  king,  Louis  XV.,  was  so  delighted  with  the  personal 
figure  be  wa»  made  to  assume  in  these  pictures,  and  con- 
sequently so  delighted  with  the  artist,  that  he  invited  him 
down  to  the  great  hunt*  of  Fontainbleau.  On  thi*  occasion, 
the  rapid  conception  of  nature,  caught  in  her  happy  moods, 
lent  even  a  more  striking  character  of  truth  to  his  animals, 
caught  as  it  were  in  the  fact;  and  seeing  them  reproduced 
so  faithfully  from  nature,  the  king  was  delighted  to  be  able 
to  recognise  them  one  after  another,  and  to  call  them  by 
their  names. 

From  the  court  of  France  the  renown  of  Oudry  spread  over 
all  Europe.  He  began  to  find  foreigners  disputing  for  the 
honour  and  pleasure  of  possessing  his  pictures.  The  king  of 
Denmark  wrote  to  him  to  ask  him  to  come  to  Copenhagen  ; 
the  prince  of  Mecklenburg  caused  a  gallery  to  be  expressly 
constructed  to  receive  the  pictures  of  Oudry. 

And  it  was  not  only  by  hunting  scenes  and  pictures  of 
animals  that  this  painter  made  himself  a  name.  In  hia  days 
landscape -painting — that  charming  and  pleasing  branch  of 


art— was  very  popular,  and  many  amateurs  ordered  pictures 
of  him.  Lafont  de  Saint-  Yenne  speaks  highly  of  them  in  his 
little  work  on  the  Exhibition  of  17-46,  and  he  adds  to  the  opinion 
of  the  public  the  expression  of  his  own  personal  feelings. 
"  There  is  nothing  more  happy,"  said  he,  "  than  the  choice 
of  sites  in  tho  paintings  of  Oudry.  Nature  shows  herself 
adorned  in  her  native  and  rarest  beauties  a  thousand  times 
more  enchanting  than  that  of  the  palace  of  kings.  One  sees 
and  almost  feels  a  genuine  freshness  under  the  deep  verdure 
of  his  groups  of  trees,  whose  leaves  are  admirable,  and  of 
which  he  knows  how  to  vary  the  forms,  the  touches,  and  the 
tones  with  an  infinite  art.  This  freshness  is  seen  by  the  light 
of  his  water  so  well  distributed,  some  tranquil,  some  in  move- 
ment; his  able  pencil  makes  beauty  out  of  everything  ;  here 
a  ruined  bridge,  there  a  mill,  further  on,  "hut*  and  old  house*, 
add  to  these  familiar  scenes  an  enchanting  air." 

If  so  many  successes  contribute  to  the  glory  and  the  future 
of  the  painter,  we  have  reason  to  rcgTct,  and  the  French  still 
more,  when  they  think  of  the  numerous  and  valuable  pictures 
which  have  been  removed  from  France  to  foreign  countries. 
This  man,  whose  fertility  is  confessed  in  all  biographies, 
has  only  seven  or  eight  pictures,  of  moderate  sixe,  in  the 
Louvre.  The  largest  represents  a  "  Wolf  Hunt."  The 
beast,  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  still  menaced  by  a  fourth 
enemy  which  forms  the  rear-guard,  turns  round  his  head 
with  an  air  of  fear  and  powerless  rage.  The  head  of  the  wolf 
is  a  remarkably  fine  piece.  The  movements  of  the  dog*  are 
admirable  for  truth  and  reality.  They  are  painted  moreover 
with  rare  perfection,  and  by  brilliant  touches  which  show  off 
with  extreme  vigour  even  the  variety  of  their  skins.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  thrown  a  little  mere  fire  into 
this  terribly  bloody  struggle.  The  landscape  is,  however,  one 
of  agreeable  country  beauty,  und,  retreating  as  it  doe*,  it  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  A  forest  warmed  by  some  ray* 
of  the  *un,  and  wliich  dies  away  in  the  summer  vapour, 
recall*  some  of  the  aims,  less  naive  it  is  true,  of  the  greatest 
contemporary  landscape  painters.  Its  brown  mass  serves  as 
a  background  to  the  skin  of  the  animals,  which  are  precisely 
those  dogs  of  the  Pyrenees  with  rough  skin  which  Oudry 
had  studied  in  the  kennel  of  the  king. 

Oudry  often  reproduced  these  terrific  combats  of  wolves 
surprised  by  dogs.  Diderot  tells  us  that  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1703,  he  hung  up  a  picture  representing  bull-dogs  combatting 
three  wolves  and  a  jackal.  "  This  picture,"  adds  the  cele- 
brated writer,  "has  been  described  aa  too  uniform;  the  land- 
scapes sad  and  hard.'1 

Though  it  is  perhaps  a  truthful  observation  to  make,  that 
the  pictures  of  Oudry  are  a  little  too  cold,  and  that  his  skies 
wsnt  the  charm  and  the  daxzling  brightness  of  those  of  Des- 
portes,  it  is  quite  easy  to  see,  from  some  of  his  paintings,  that 
he  could  easily  escape  from  those  fault*.  He  painted  in  one 
picture,  in  most  admirable  colours,  two  hounds ;  one  is  fawn- 
coloured,  the  other  black.  The  one  is  brought  out  in  bold 
relief  upon  a  brown  background  of  trunks  of  trees  and  dark 
green  plants,  while  the  black  is  brought  up  by  the  clear  and 
pellucid  light  of  a  luminous  sky.  These  frank  and  beautiful 
contrasts  always  please  the  eye,  and  this  pretty  picture  is, a 
worthy  parallel  of  another  canvas  which  represent*  the  deli- 
cate she-hounds,  white  and  spotted  with  yellow,  with  long 
narrow  snouts,  with  speaking  and  intelligent  eyes— delicate 
personages,  whose  names  have  been  preserved  by  Oudry  at 
the  bottom  of  his  picture— Sylva  and  Mignonne. 

Oudry  was  above  all  an  indefatigable  and  laborious  work- 
man. He  belongs  to  that, family  of  conscientious  artists  who 
were  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
whose  whole  life,  whose  existence,  whose  very  moral  and 
physical  being,  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation,  the  worship  of 
art.  Not  satisfied  with  painting  enough  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce and  show  in  a  single  Exhibition  more  than  fifteen  pic- 
ture* at  a  time,  aa  often  happened  to  him,  particularly  in  17M, 
Oudry  took  a  journey  into  the  country  almost  every  day,  to 
draw  nature  on  the  spot,  and  spent  nearly  all  his  evenings 
in  producing  those  numerous  drawings  of  which  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  speak. 
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The  pupil  of  Largillicre,  a  passionate  admirer  of  nature, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  contend  against  the  conventional, 
hard,  and  unreal  type*  which  spoilt  the  French  school. 
He  liked  to  copy  nature  itself,  and  when  he  sought  the  real, 
he  found  it.  He  studied  the  manners,  customs,  habits,  and 
peculiarities  of  animals  in  their  own  retreats.  He  frequently 
went  down  to  Dieppe  to  be  preaent  at  the  exact  moment  when 
the  fish  were  fresh  from  the  sea.  He  patiently  drew  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  and  as  fust  as  the  royal 
and  really  splendid  collection  was  enriched  by  a  rare  bird, 
his  portfolios  were  enriched  by  a  new  drawing.  And  so 
many  earnest  studies,  from  which  he  profited  so  well,  were  not 
lost  to  the  world. 

Oudry,  by  his  pleasant  manners,  his  wit,  and  his  connexion 
with  the  court,  was  one  of  the  influential  men  of  the  Academy ; 
his  voice  was  always  listened  to,  the  more  because  he  threw 


accomplished  literary  production.  It  is  something  extremely 
rare  from  a  Frenchman,  an  admirable  example  of  modesty  and 
pious  veneration. 

The  following  is  the  discourse  alluded  to:  it  would  be 
spoilt  by  abridgment  I— 

"  I  believe  I  am  sufficiently  well  known  amongst  you, 
gentlemen,  not  to  need  the  assurance,  that  if  I  undertake 
to  give  the  explanation  of  certain  principles,  it  is  not  at  all 
with  a  view  to  attack  the  sentiments  of  any  of  my  crMfrirc* 
who  may  see  things  in  another  light  from  what  I  do,  and  that 
much  less  do  I  suppose  myself  capable  of  teaching  them. 
You  know  that  I  have  always  respected  the  lights  and  the 
talents  of  our  best  masters.  I  may  then  say  frankly,  that 
when  I  wrote  these  simple  reflections,  I  never  thought  of 
bringing  them  publicly  before  you ;  I  thought  only  of  arrang- 
ing them  in  my  own  mind,  and  of  putting  them  together  for 
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M  much  grace  into  all  that  he  said.  In  the  sitting  of  the 
7th  of  June,  1749,  he  resd  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  of  which  Coypel  was  then  the  director,  m 
paper,  which  was  entitled,  "Reflections  on  the  Mode  of 
Studying  Colour,  by  comparing  objects  one  with  the  other." 
Oudry,  giving  to  Largillicre  the  honour  of  these  reflections, 
explains  with  charming  and  native  simplicity  all  that  his 
master  had  taught  him  in  relation  to  colour,  the  connexion  of 
tones,  the  infinite  variety  they  derive  from  the  subduing  of 
the  lights,  and  also  his  ideas  upon  drawing  and  chiaroscuro. 
In  a  literary  point  of  view,  this  piece  belongs  rather  to  the  seven* 
teenth  than  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  from  the  testimony  of  this  production,  in  the  absence 
of  all  other  private  details  relative  to  the  life  of  Oudry,  that 
this  painter  no- wise  resembled  his  contemporaries  in  man- 
ners or  conduct.  He  was  not  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
His  disquisition,  moreover,  is  something  far  better  than  an 


the  instruction  of  my  son ;  but  since  it  has  been  so  clearly 
proved  that  every  one  of  us  should  contribute,  according  to  hi* 
means,  to  the  instruction  of  our  young  pupils,  who  are  brought 
to  this  meeting  for  that  purpose,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  yield 
to  this  consideration. 

"  You  know  very  well,  gentlemen,  what  kind  of  man  M.  de 
Largilliore  was,  and  the  admirable  maxims  he  had  laid  down, 
in  connexion  with  the  great  effects  and,  as  it  were,  the  magic 
of  our  art.  He  always  communicated  them  to  me  with  the 
true  love  of  a  father ;  and  it  is,  I  assure  you,  with  extreme 
delight,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  an  honest  man  can  feel, 
truly  loving  his  art  and  sympathising  warmly  with  those 
youths  who  seek  distinction  in  earnest,  that  I  communicate 
them  in  my  turn.  M.  de  Largillicre  has  told  me  many  times 
that  it  was  at  the  Flemish  school  where  he  was  educated 
that  he  collected  together  all  those  fine  maxims  which  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  put  into  practice ;  and  he  often  men- 
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tioned  to  me  the  great  regret  he  felt  at  teeing  and  feeling,  on 
so  many  hands,  the  want  of  attention  to  thing*  which  were 
of  each  eaaential  importance  to  the  artist.  Perhaps  he  was 
a  little  too  psrtial  to  his  nurse,  that  nurse  he  always  loved  so 
well ;  but  even  if  we  look  upon  some  of  his  opinions  as  preju- 
dices, I  hope  that  you  will  not  consider  them  unworthy  of 
your  attention,  and  that  even  these  errors,  if  you  regard  them 
as  such,  may  appear  to  you  as  the  errors  of  a  great  artist. 

"  Where  he  was  so  truly  great,  as  you  all  know,  and  have 
repeatedly  allowed,  is  in  colour,  in  ehiaroieuro,  in  effect,  and 
in  harmony.  The  ideas  he  had  on  these  subjects  were  beau- 
tiful and  clear,  when  he  explained  them,  as  he  did,  with  so 
much  sweetness,  gentleness,  and  placidity. 

"I  shall,  I  warn  you,  often  mix  up  my  own  ideas  with 
those  of  my  master ;  I  could  with  difficulty  separate  them  ; 
they  have  been  united  too  long ;  they  have  become  incorpo- 
rated in  one,  and  to  divide  them  now  is  an  impossible  task. 


nothing  else  but  what  is  natural  to  each  object,  and  that 
the  cftiarotcuro  is  the  art  of  distributing  the  lights  and 
shadows  with  that  intelligence  which  causes  a  picture  to 
produce  effect.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  hare  a  general  idea 
of  this.  The  great  point  is,  to  know  how  to  apply  the  local 
colour  properly  and  efficiently,  and  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge which  gives  its  value  by  contrasting  it  with  another. 

"  This  is  in  my  opinion  the  infinite  in  art,  and  a  point  on 
which  we  have  much  fewer  principles  than  any  other.  I 
mean  principles  founded  on  the  true  and  the  natural ;  for  in 
principles  founded  on  the  works  of  the  old  masters  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  deficient.  We  have,  indeed,  writers  enough 
and  to  spare  who  have  spoken  thereupon.  But  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  what  they  have  said  on  the  point  is  very 
solid ;  or,  if  it  be  solid,  do  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  profit  by 
the  good  fruit  we  ought  to  derive  from  these  principles  r  This 
is  my  first  difficulty. 
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Moreover,  forty  years  of  assiduous  labour  certainly  have  given 
me  some  new  ideas,  relative  to  which  I  do  not  wish  to  show 
myself  miserly,  any  more  than  I  wish  to  keep  back  those  of 
others.  Loving  my  branch  of  art  as  I  do,  I  cannot  but 
wish  that  what  I  know,  others  too  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing.  1  know  nothing  more  mean,  in  an  elevated  art  like 
ours,  than  to  have  little  secrets,  and  not  to  do  for  those 
who  are  to  succeed  us  that  which  has  been  done  for  us.  As  I 
have  already  said,  I  intend  to  speak,  on  the  present  occasion, 
only  to  the  youth  present ;  and  to  remove  every  suspicion,  I 
hope  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  out  to  that  youth. 

"  Colour  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  art. 
It  is  that  which  characterises  it,  which  distinguishes  it  so 
clearly  from  sculpture.  It  is  in  the  colouring  that  consists 
the  charm  and  the  brilliance  of  our  works.  You  sre  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  this.  You  are  also 
aware,  that  In  colouring  there  are  two  distinct  branches  the 
local  colour,  and  the  chiaiwcvrv ;  that  the  local  colour  is 


"  What  do  you  do  ?  Full  of  that  just  and  lofty  admiration 
with  which  you  have  been  inspired  for  the  masters  whom  we 
look  upon  as  colourtats,  you  begin  to  copy  them.  But  how 
do  you  copy  them1  Plainly  and  simply,  and  almost  without 
any  reflection,  putting  white  where  you  see  white,  red  where 
you  see  red,  and  so  on.  So  that,  instead  nf  forming  a  just  idea 
of  the  colouring  of  the  master,  you  simply  get  hold  of  a 
sample.  How  must  we  act  in  order  to  do  better  :•  We  must, 
when  we  copy  a  fine  picture,  ask  our  master  the  reason  why 
the  author  of  thU  picture  coloured  such  and  such  apart  in  such 
and  such  a  way.  In  this  way  you  will  learn,  on  the  principle 
of  induction,  that  which  you  seek  by  routine,  and  which  it 
cannot  give  you.  Whenever  you  copy  a  new  author,  you 
must  obtain  from  your  master  that  instruction,  based  on  new 
reasoning  and  new  principles,  which  will  sink  into  your  mind, 
and  which  will  guarantee  you  against  an  acquired  prejudice, 
which  sometimes  lasts  a  whole  life,  in  favour  of  one  artist 
and  agsinst  all  others,  often  the  cause  of  the  complete  ruin 
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and  destruction  of  u  yonng    nun  who  promised  better 

"  By  avoiding  this  dinger,  mark  what  will  happen.  While 
copying,  we  will  say,  a  Tiliin,  you  will  be  encha  tted  beyond 
all  doubt  with  the  beautiful  tonts  you  will  find  in  it,  and  the 
beautiful  play  of  these  tone*  upon  the  general  effect.  But 
your  maater  will  say,  '  Take  care ;  do  not  fancy  that  all  these 
tones  would  have  the  same  value,  if  they  were  placed  elsewhere. 
It  belongs  to  this  composition  for  such  and  such  a  reason.  Thi* 
s  the  true  merit  of  this  author.  If  this  colour  were  in  tho 
lea»t  out  of  place,  it  would  be  false  and  shocking.'  The  force 
of  thU  reasoning  would  surely  strike  you,  and  it  must  even 
strike  you  now.  Do  you  not  see  very  clearly  that  painting 
would  be  a  very  narrow  art,  if  wo  only  required  an  assortment 
of  tints  after  Titian,  to  colour  as  well  as  he  does  ? 

"  I  thould  myself  highly  approve  and  recommend,  in 
order  thit  you  might  make  these  studies  truly  valuable, 
that  you  should  mix  up  with  them  the  study  of  nature.  Yes, 
I  should  wish  as  soon  as  a  young  man  begins  to  paint,  having 
a  good  foundation  of  drawing,  and  knowing  a  little  of  colour- 
ing, that  when  he  has  copied  a  Titian,  he  should  take  nature, 
and  from  it  paint  a  similar  picture.  This  would  send  him  to 
seek  in  nature  those  principles  which  the  gteat  master  had 
followed  so  beautifully.  Do  you  not  perceive  that  if  he  could 
but  seize  the  connecting  link,  he  would  be  on  the  high  road 
to  discover  the  truth  in  art  for  himself?  When  I  mention  a 
Titian,  I  mean  also  a  Paul  Veronese,  a  Oiorgone,  a  Rubens,  a 
Rembrandt,  a  Vandyck— any  master,  in  a  word,  who  is  cele- 
brated as  a  colourist. 

"  You  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  you  would  advance  on  this  road,  and  what  prodigious 
advantage  you  would  have  over  others,  even  of  equal  talent, 
hy  painting  after  nature  in  this  spirit— that  is  to  say,  with  a 
view  to  colour.  Try  the  experiment,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  obliged  to  me  for  the  advice. 

"  The  first  intention  you  should  have,  when  you  draw  from 
nature  in  this  point  of  tiew,  is  to  place  yourself  in  a  position 
to  judge  of  the  value  and  influence  that  it  must  have  upon  the 
background  which  you  mean  to  give  to  your  picture.  This  is 
a  very  important  branch,  and  I  shall  prove  it,  I  hope,  to  your 
satisfaction. 

"  Every  object  is  cast  up  In  relief  against  its  background  ; 
and  when  you  paint  on  a  background  without  light — that  is, 
of  a  dark  brown  —it  holds  the  '  miss  '  or  object  painted  within 
itself.  If  the  background  be  clear,  the  mass  is  coloured,  not 
to  say  brown. 

"  When  then  you  paint  after  nature,  and  gaze  at  the  object 
of  your  study,  brought  up  by  a  background  without  light,  and 
introduce  it  in  your  picture  on  the  contrary,  on  a  light  back- 
ground, the  consequence  will  be  that  the  two  will  not  harmo- 
nise, and  the  effect  of  your  picture  will  be  spoilt. 

"  The  true  method  by  which  you  may  avoid  these  evils  is 
so  simple  that  it  is  surprising  it  should  have  been  neglected. 
It  consists  in  guiding  yourself  strictly,  on  the  background 
which  you  wish  to  represent  in  your  picture,  and  in  placing 
your  copy  from  nature  on  a  similar  background  to  that  you 
had  painted  from.  How  is  this  to  b«  doner  By  placing 
behind  the  object  you  are  about  to  transfer  to  your  canvas  a 
linen  or  canvas  of  the  colour  of  your  proposed  background. 
I  would  even  require,  that  you  might  be  the  more  correct,  that 
you  should  lay  on  this  canvas  a  coat  of  colours  identical  with 
your  background.  If  you  have  a  prominent  figure  to  oppose 
to  a  light  sky,  your  canvas  should  have  that  tint ;  if  the  back- 
ground is  architecture,  through  orifice*  in  which  the  light 
pours,  the  canvas  should  be  stone  coloured  ;  if  on  a  landscape, 
or  a  ruin,  let  it  be  of  a  similar  colour.  Be  careful  wheni  you 
are  drawing  a  light  sky  in  the  background  to  Turn  the  canvas 
to  the  light,  as  when  you  are  painting  dark  shadows  you  must 
do  the  contrary,  Jhe  good  masters  of  the  Flemish  school 
have  never  failed  to  take,  these  precautions,  and  they  have 
derived  from  this  mode  of  proceeding  the  great  advantage  of 
seeing  the  force  of  colours  in  opposition,  of  appreciating 
their  value,  which  can  only  be  dona  by  contrast ;  the  mot* 
because  no  words,  no  prescription,  no  directions  can  indicate 


to  you  any  tint  of  any  kind  whatever.  It  is  only  the  study  of 
nature  which  lcada  from  one  to  the  other— always  by  com- 
parison, and  never  otherwise." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  production  that  the  artist,  so  perfect 
as  a  psintcr  and  a  disciple,  is  everywhere  overcome  by  his  filial 
piety,  and  seeks  to  be  forgotten  himself  while  glorifying  his 
master.  The  great  principle  which  Oudry  has  endeavoured 
to  inculcate  in  his  treatise  is,  that  a  picture  should  be  always 
strictly  in  keeping  with  the  background,  and  that  before  we 
compose  or  paint  groups  of  figures  and  colour  them,  we  must 
know  on  what  background  we  are  about  to  place  them  ;  then 
study  them  from  nature,  by  placing  behind  the  model  a  canvas 
of  the  same  tone  as  that  in  which  we  intend  to  paint  the 
background.  It  is  quite  true,  in  painting,  that  the  back- 
ground is  a  matter  of  importance  too  often  neglected  by  artist* 
in  their  anxiety  to  finish  the  principal  figures.  The  back- 
ground is,  In  a  painting,  what  the  key-note  is  in  singing.  A, 
painter  who  forgets  this  principle  is  exactly  in  the  same 
position  as  a  musician,  who  having  written  a  piece  in  a  major 
key,  afterwards  plays  it  in  a  minor. 

M.  de  Largilliere  always  complained  of  a  practice  very 
common  in  France,  of  always  placing  the  model— whatever 
size  the  picture— at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye.  The 
figures  once  transposed  to  the  canvas,  the  master  coloured 
them  by  guess-work,  according  to  the  tone  which  he  intended 
U  giro  to  the  picture.  This  gave  rise  to  numerous  mistakes, 
to  defective  perspective,  and  many  other  very  serious  errors.  If 
figures  in  the  distant  background  were  too  lively  in  colour,  or 
too  faint,  they  were  toned  down  by  a  glacit  of  very  light  blue, 
or  they  were  heightened  by  some  touches  of  darker  colours. 
But  thes?  tints,  supplied  by  the  imagination,  were  far  in- 
ferior to  thoss  fadiag,  gentle,  broken  lines,  lost  as  it  were  in 
the  air,  to  use  a  quaint  expression— to  those  faint,  indistinct 
colours  which  cannot  bo  described.  As  for  the  touch,  it  could 
not,  acquired  by  guess,  impart  that  vagueness  and  mistiness 
which  is  found  in  the  reality. 

To  this  elegant  speech,  substantial  and  yet  highly  coloured, 
M.  Coypel  returned  a  brief  answer  full  of  exquisite  politeness, 
which  was  Uken  down  upon  the  register  of  the  deliberations. 

Some  little  lime  after,  there  was  remarked  in  an  exhibition  a 
tableau,  which  was  the  strict  application  of  the  principles  of 
Lirgillitre,  and  as  if  given  as  an  example  to  illustrate  lessons 
so  eloquently  presented.  Diderot  speaks  of  it  in  these  terms : 
"  A  picture  that  M.  Oudry  painted  subsequently  to  his  paper 
read  at  the  Academy,  represents  upon  a  white  background 
five  or  six  white  objects,  all  of  a  different  tint ;  such  as  a 
white  duck,  a  damask  napkin,  a  porcelain  bowl  full  of  whipped 
cream,  a  wax  candle  in  a  silver  candlestick,  and  above  some 
paper.  This  picture  is  of  great,  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
eyes  of  connoisseurs." 

The  passion,  for  it  could  be  called  by  no  other  name,  which 
Jean  Baptiate  Oudry  conceived  for  animals,  taught  him  most 
naturally  to  love  La  Fontaine,  and  inspired  him  with  a  desire 
to  illustrate  those  admirable  apologues  of  this  best  of  little 
story-tellers.  In  his  studious  leisure,  he  composed  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  drawings,  which  were  engraved  under 
the  direction  of  Cochin,  and  are  the  ornaments  of  the  cele- 
brated edition  published  in  1765  by  Monsieur  de  Monte  vault. 
The  imagination  of  Oudry,  the  profound  knowledge  which  bo 
had  acquired  of  the  structure  and  the  physiognomy  of  Animals, 
is  seen  in  this  doubly  precious  work.  We  can  here,  indeed, 
appreciate  his  varied  backgrounds,  adorned  by  sweet  land.! 
scapes  ;  and  we  gaze  .with. pleasure,  in  the  admirable  fore- 
ground, on  large  plants,  while  .we  unceasingly  admire  the 
attitude  of  the  animals  whose  (physiognomies  actually  seem  to 
donvcy  on  many  occasions  the  profound  or  'the  witty  allusion* 
of  the  fabulist.  Before  Carle  Vernet,  before  Orandville,  by. 
whom,  however,  he  was  in  after  times  surpassed,  Oudry  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  giving  to  his  animal*  the  expression  of 
human  passions,  and  it  is  not. without  reason  that  the  editor 
of  his  drawings  cslla  him  in  the  preface  the  La  Fontaine  of 
painting. 

All  the  engravings  are  not,  however,  equally  fine.  Some, 
nth  oil'  the  subject  of  the  fable  obliges  the  author  to  produce 
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the  human  figure,  are  far  from  being  equal  to  thoae  in  which 
anitnati  alone  fill  up  the  scene.  We  may  even  very  readily  be 
led  (o  believe  that  some  of  theae  drawing*  are  not  from  the 
pencil  of  Oudry.  We-  give  in  thii  part  the  word*  of  the  pre- 
face, in  which  the  editor  of  the  fable*  confesses  that  the 
drawings  of  Oudry  have  been  touched  up  by  Cochin.  "  M. 
Cochin,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture, 
undertook  to  engrave  thoae  drawing*,  or  to  have  them  engraved 
under  hi*  eye*.  To  aucceed  in  this-  he  wa*  obliged  to  make 
new  onea  from  the  original*  of  M.  Oudry,  in  which  wa* 
distinctly  seen  that  preciaion  of  outline  to  which  painter* 
never  will  bend  in  their  compoaitiona,  and  which  is  yet  so 
necessary  for  the  perfect  success  of  the  engraving."  Strange 
confidence.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  expres- 
sions we  have  quoted  are  of  rather  a  general  character,  and 
from  the  way  in  which  most  of  the  subject*  are  treated,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  those  who  thought  to  correct  Oudry  only 
succeeded  in  reproducing  him  imperfectly. 

He  did  not  wholly  confine  himself  to  drawing  subjects  fur- 
nished him  by  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine.  He  painted  six  of 
the*e  fables  for  the  apartments  of  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphincss. 
The  Ixmvre  possesses  more  than  one  of  them,  and  they  are 
really  and  truly  little  master-pieces— amongst  others,  that  of 
••  The  Two  She-goata :"  ~ 

*  I  Vox  eb^rres  done  s'emsuclpant, 
Toutes  deux  sysnt  pslte  blsDche. 
Qultu-rcnt  1«*  bsi  pris,  ehseuoe  d«  ss  |»srt : 
L'uns  vers  l'sstr*  sllslt  pour  qoduoe  boo  liossrd. 
Uc  mi  Mesa  se  reueootre,  et  pour  poot  une  planch*.'* 

The  moment  when  our  two  adventurers,  meet  nose  to  nose  on 
the  bridge,  is  precisely  that  selected  by  the  tasteful  artist. 
The  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  the  painter  has  served  the 
fabulist,  and  the  naiveti  of  the  tableau,  give  it  its  charm.  The 
fierce  Amason*  meet  like  two  knights  in  a  tournament ;  and 
the  charm,  the  piquancy  of  their  attitudes,  is  derived  from  its 
simple  truth.  The  landscape  represents  some  willows,  painted 
broadly  and  with  great  vigour ;  while  the  faint  light  of  the 
sky  after  the  sunset  is  beautifully  rendered.  The  foreground 
is  ail  demt-tint.  We  feel  that  at  this  mysterious  hour  the 
country  is  deserted  and  abandoned :  she  memorable  combat 
will  have  no  other  witness  save  the  waves  of  the  stream,  into 
which  are  about  to  fall  the  descendant*  of  the  she-goat 
Amalthea,  which  had  the  immortal  honour  of  nourishing 
Jupiter. 

Diderot  speaks  of  another  composition  which  we  have  en- 
graved (p.  321):  "A  picture  which  pleased  everybody,  and 
which  may  truly  be  called  the  best  picture  in  the  whole  exhi- 
bition, because  it  is  really  and  truly  faultless,  is  '  A  Dog  with 
Puppies.'  It  is  impossible  by  any  effort  of  the  pen  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  truth  and  vigour  of  expression  which  is  here 
displayed  by  the  artist.  The  semi-stupid  languor  and  the 
menacing  fear  cf  the  beast  are  the  work  of  the  real  and 
undoubted  genius  of  the  painter.  A  ray  of  the  aun,  which 
falls  on  the  head  of  the  mother  through  a  loophole,  is  some- 
thing really  marvellous.  This  ray  of  light  seems  really  to 
stand  up  out  of  the  picture.  This  canvas,  which  is  four  feet 
wide  by  three  high,  of  an  oval  form,  has  been  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  Baron  de  lfolbach,  who  gave  a  hundred  pistoles 
for  it." 

D'Argenville,  in  his  interesting  and  lucid  biography  of  this 
artist,  has  said :  '*  The  pictures  of  Oudry  are  rather  the  work 
of  mind  and  imagination,  than  of  sentiment  and  the  heart. 
There  are  in  Oudry  none  of  those  dashing  and  exciting  effects, 
which  genius  grasps,  divines,  snatches  at,  when  warmed  by 
the  heated  imagination.  His  inventions  are  calm,  real,  well- 
ordained  ;  his  drawing  correct,  his  lights  ably  disposed,  his 
pencil  clever  and  easy;  and,  nevertheless,  in  all  hi*  work* 
there  is  wanting  that  sort  of  surprise,  that  spirit,  that  frank 
open  style,  which  add  so  much  to  the  charms  of  talent  and 
genius  " 

Jean  Baptist?  Oudry  wa*  a  worthy  and  excellent  man.  It 
appears  that  he  never  inspired  any  one  with  hatred,  and  that 
through  his  life  he  enjoyed  the  delight  and  satisfaction  of 


being  surrounded  by  many  and  warm  friends.  lie  loved 
music  almost  a*  much  as  he  did  painting.  "  To  love  musie," 
atys  a  French  critic.  "  is  almost  to  possess  a  virtue."  When 
Largilliere  painted  his  portrait,  he  took  care  to  remind  us  of 
this  circumstance,  by  surrounding  the  medallion  with  appro- 
priate ornaments.  On  one  side  is  a  palette,  on  the  other  a 
violin.  The  probity  of  the  "beloved  painter  "  of  Louis  XV. 
was  beyond  suspicion ;  and  he  was  al  wsj  a  above  the  corruptions, 
of  tho  court  and  the  venality  of  hi*  day.  He  waa,  in  fact,  au 
honest  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  generality  of 
French  critics,  from  this  very  circumstance,  doubt  his  claims 
to  be  considered  a  great  painter. 

If  the  talent  of  Oudry  sinned  somewhat  on  the  side  of 
liberty  and  fancy,  on  the  other  hand  what  correctness  he 
shows  in  imitation,  what  truth  in  the  physiognomies,  what 
charming  nairrti  in  the  position  of  his  personages,  that  is,  of 
his  favourite,  his  "  beloved  characters " — animals.  In  his 
hunting  scenes  that  he  loved  so  much  to  paint,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  witd  chase,  the  helter-skelter  scamper  through 
woods,  over  hedges,  stiles,  and  ditches  that  we  see  ;  it  is  not 
so  much  the  excitement  and  emotion  of  the  combat,  when 
the  wild  boar  turns  round  against  the  panting  dogs,  when 
the  deer  falls  wearied  under  the  teeth  of  ever  renewed 
enemies  ;  it  is  rather  the  peculiar  physiognomy  of  each 
animal,  the  special  character  of  each  race,  the  distinctive 
feature*  of  each  individual.  One  day  Largillii'-re  was  so 
pleased  with  two  of  his  hunting  scenes,  a  wild  boar  and  a  bear 
hunt,  copied  by  Oudryfrom  a  Dutchman,  that  he  opened  his 
purse  to  buy  them ;  Oudry  refused  the  money,  and  made  him 
a  present  of  them. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  his  having  painted  the  portrait 
ofevery  animal  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ;  he  further  drew  a 
series  of  hunting  hounds,  into  which  he  introduced  every 
distinct  race.  It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  drawings  with  which  Oudry  haa  enriched  French  art. 
He  himself  ha*  engraved  several  on  ateel.  Of  *.hesr,  the 
most  celebrated  are  five  hunting  pieces,  drawn  and  engraved 
by  himself,  and  amongst  which  the  most  remarkable  are :  — 
"  A  Wolf  at  Bay,"  "A  Deer  hanging  to  a  tree,  with  several 
Birds,"  and  "A  Fox  caught  by  Four  Dogs." 

"The  Fox  startled  while  devouring  hi*  prey"  (p.  :IH)  is 
very  cleverly  executed.  The  background  is  clear  and  definite, 
the  animal  is  represented  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  the  attitude 
is  admirable,  hi*  ears  intimate  clearly  that  the  deep  baying  of 
the  hound  haa  been  heard  ;  his  teeth,  hi*  mouth,  combine  to 
form  an  expression  of  fierce  rage  which  is  peculiarly  effective  ; 
the  tail  lying  over  the  paw  is  exceedingly  natural,  while  the 
unfortunate  victim  lie*  in  an  attitude  so  real,  so  exactly  as  we 
should  expect  to  sec  it,  that  too  much  praise  can  scarcely  1»e 
given  to  this  production. 

"  The  Roebuck  run  down  "  (p.  328)  is  also  a  very  fine  piece. 
The  dogs,  the  hunted  beast,  the  tree,  the  accessories  of  every 
kind,  arc  tffective  and  natural.  Thia  i*  a  celebrated  picture, 
of  which  tho  colouring  is  peculiarly  successful. 

"  The  Rat  and  the  Elephant "  (p.  329)  is  a  representation 
of  one  of  those  fanciful  allegories  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  It  is  exceedingly  correct  in  its  details,  and  holds  a 
deservedly  high  place  in  the  minds  of  amateurs,  from  the 
power  of  its  lights  and  shadows.  The  car  is  imaginative 
certainly,  but  what  is  wanting  in  truth  is  gained  in  pic- 
turesqueness. 

"  The  Wolf  at  Bay  "  (p.  333)  is  held  in  high  estimation. 
It  is  exceedingly  effective  in  the  engraving,  ar.d  still  more 
so  as  a  painting.  It  is  a  subject  which  Oudry  thoroughly 
comprehended.  The  wolf  is  correctly  painted,  and  the  dogs 
admirable  in  truth,  vigour,  and  expression.  A  previous  allu- 
sion has,  however,  been  made  to  this  work. 

"  The  Heron  "  (p.  332)  is  a  specimen  of  those  still-nature 
production*  which  have  carried  Oudry 'a  reputation  into  the 
private  galleries  of  so  many  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  the 
world.  The  trees,  the  old  trunk,  the  game,  the  dog,  are 
painted  with  expression  and  rare  fidelity. 

The  most  picturesque  of  all  those  represented  in  our  pages 
is  that  of  «•  Bertrand  and  Raton  "  (p.  336).    It  is  difficult  to 
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lay  which  U  most  successful,  the  monkey  or  the  eat.  They 
ire  startling  from  the  life-like  vigour  with  which  they  are 
painted.  Thia  is  an  illustration  of  a  favourite  fable  of  La 
Fontaine'*. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  talent  of  Oudry  for  drawing 
and  painting  animals,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  not 
equally  well  acquainted  with  every  species,  and  is  not  always 
successful  in  seising  the  true  character  and  manner.  If  he 
wo*  perfect  in  dogs,  foxes,  wolves,  even  monkeys  ;  and  in 
general  in  animals  which  figure  as  principal  characters  in 
hunting  scenes,  and  which  he  was  so  fond  of  dedicating  to 


more  perfect  in  the  art  of  grouping  in  trophies,  pikes,  eels, 
tench,  carp,  and  shell- fish  ;  or  in  combining  on  one  canvas,  to 
please  the  eye,  some  snipe  hanging  by  a  claw,  partridges, 
and  quails,  ducks  of  changing  colour,  with  their  beautiful 
emerald  spots.  How  common  it  is  to  see  artists  of  the  present 
day  imiuting  these  signs  over  doors,  by  Oudry,  where  in 
chance  medley  we  And  violins,  guitars,  flutes,  tamborines, 
and  a  hundred  other  different  attributes  of  the  arts.  These 
happy  and  successfully  "arranged  disorders,"  to  use  an 
hyperbolical  French  phrase,  invented  with  so  much  care, 
executed  with  so  much  talent,  have  since  become  mere 


"  Measire  Louis  Bontemps,  capilaine  da  ehatttt  de  la  rtnerit  du 
Louvre,"  he  was  far  less  fortunate  when  he  attempted  to 
portray  lions,  panthers,  and  leopards.  It  seems  as  if  it  was 
reserved  for  the  modem  artist  to  comprehend,  elucidate,  and 
create  the  savage  and  poetic  side  of  creation.  Oudry  human- 
ised his  tigers,  softened  down  and  civilised  his  panthers,  and 
made  his  lions  quite  tame  and  gentlemanly  beings  ;  but  he 
was  at  home  and  true  when  he  had  to  reproduce  the  bound- 
ing deer  or  the  delicate  doe,  and  he  knew  so  admirably  how 
to  co-ordain  and  arrange  the  wooded  scene,  so  full  of  delicate 
perfume  and  country  balmineaa.  He  was  also  exceedingly 
successful  in  the  representation  of  still  nature.   No  one  was 


fillings  up — agreeable  enough,  but  so  evidently  copies  as  to 
lose  all  zest  and  power. 

Oudry  used  his  talents  also  sometimes  in  providing  models, 
sometimes  in  executing  table  ornaments.  France  has  always 
been  a  peculiar  country,  and  one  of  its  greatest  peculiarities 
has  been  minute  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  the  table.  In 
early  days,  before  art  had  discovered  the  means  of  decorating 
tables,  it  employed  those  offered  by  nature.  Flowers,  which 
grow  so  abundantly  and  richly  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
were  naturally  enough  the  principal  objects  selected ;  they 
were  eagerly  chosen  by  man  to  adorn  his  table.  The  walls 
of  houses  in  early  days  in  France  were  much  in  want  of 
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ornament.  A  rare  book,  that  of  Fortunat,  tells  iu  that  the 
walls,  initead  of  showing  the  naked  stone,  were  adorned 
with  ivy.  The  floor  of  the  festive  hall  waa  carpeted  with 
flower*  :  silver  lilies  and  purple  poppies  covered  the  ground. 
The  table  was  loaded  with  rose*,  which  took  the  place  of 
a  table-cloth.  Flower*,  too,  were  used  to  adorn  rhapels. 
The  poets  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  often  allude 
to  this  custom ;  while  guests  wore  chaplets  of  flowers,  which 
also  hung  from  the  bottle*. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  artistic  coutrivanccs  were  added, 


Objects  adorned  with  scenes  of  the  chase  were  those  chiefly 
selected  by  Oudry  when  he  designed  these  ephemeral  sketches 
sketches  which  had  for  their  sole  object  the  amusement  and 
gratification  of  a  prince  whom  he  wished  In  please,  because 
he  patronised  him  largely.  Stag*,  dogs,  wolves,  as  in  hi* 
pictures,  were  the  subject*  selected  ;  and  though  only  designed 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  hour,  they  were,  it  is  said,  sometimes 
singularly  beautiful.  Of  course,  they  are  not  in  any  way 
preserved,  and  the  memory  only  of  these  trifles  now  remains. 

Oudry  has  condescended  even  to  make  charades  and 
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and  we  hear  of  white  cloths,  on  which  flowers  were  tacked  by 
way  of  ornament.  Louis  XIV.  in  his  banquets  had  his  tablet 
also  thus  adorned.  In  1 060,  at  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle 
of  Bloi*  with  the  Prince  of  Conti,  no  other  decoration  ap- 
peared. Later,  a  kind  of  coke  was  invented  of  clay,  by  Polish 
artists,  who  stuck  flowers  all  over  it ;  and  later  still,  various 
ornaments  of  the  highest  taste,  more  artificial,  but  more  per- 
manent, were  introduced.  Oudry  conceived  many  of  these  for 
such  men  as  Louis  XV.  and  the  Regent  of  Orleans,  who, 
whatever  their  depravity,  always  encouraged  a  spirit  of 
beauty  in  all  that  surrounded  them. 


rebuses;  but  they  want  that  startling  effect,  that  amusing 
absurdity,  that  salt  which  now  is  generally  found  in  these 
productions.  The  talent  of  Oudry  waa  so  noire  and  so  decent, 
that  he  was  never  able  successfully  to  illustrate  the  "  Comic 
Romanee"  of  Scarron.  To  enter  with  spirit  into  the  very 
reality  of  this  grotesque  conception  required  a  liveliness,  a 
gaiety,  a  humour,  which  Oudry  did  not  possess.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  amidst  the  magnificence  and  splendours 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  poem  of  Scarron  was  one 
hundred  years  after  date,  and  quite  out  of  place.  It  may  be 
readily  imagined,  that  when  reading  the  "Comic  Romance," 
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Louie  XIV.  muit  have  been  quite  M  much  offended  as  at  the 
"  magota"  of  Teniers  the  younger;  and  he  must  have  been 
profoundly  humiliated  to  have  married  the  widow  of  tuch 
a  poet,  to  have  eucceeded —  after  having  laved  Athenaia 
de  Mortemart — the  historian  of  the  Cavern  and  of  Ragotin. 
Oudry,  who,  by  the  dignity  and  decency  of  hia  manner,  was  a 
man  of  the  seventeenth  century,  could  not  understand  the 
spirit  of  a  novel  which  reminded  the  reader  of  the  jokes  of 
Don  Quixote  and  the  indecencies  of  Brantome.  He  was, 
therefore,  rather  cold  and  heavy  when  he  tried  to  paint  the 
seenea  of  this  celebrated  book.  It  needed  the  pen,  the  wit, 
the  ease  of  Pater,  to  paint  that  wandering  caravan  of  come- 
dians, making  a  triumphal  entry  into  Mans  upon  a  car  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  carrying  all  the  baggage 'and  materials  of  the 
dramatic  company :  ladder,  cagea,  decorations,  old  carpets ; 
this  one  with  a  guitar  on  his  back,  the  other  with  a  plaster  on 
his  eye ;  the  mob,  and  particularly  the  women,  scattering  their 
jokes  mercilessly  after  them.*  A  certain  dose  of  buffoonery 
was  required  to  paint  the  burlesque  adventures  of  IUgotin — 
the  rows,  the  riots,  the  adventures  in  the  gaming-house,  the 
showers  of  fisticuffs,  at  which  are  present  the  washerwoman  and 
Angelica,  while  on  the  ground  roll  the  hats  of  the  vanquished. 
At  all  events,  Oudry  showed  hia  great  power  over  light  and 
shade,  which  plays  so  marked  a  part  in  hia  compositions, 
whether  it  lights  up  in  a  picturesque  way  the  acene  on  the 
stairs,  or  the  chastising  of  the  servants,  or  aheda  its  beams  upon 
the  very  spot  where  fall  the  blows.  But  it  wanted  Hogarth  to 
do  justice  to  the  subjects  which  were  not  either  very  decent  or 
very  refined. 

Oudry,  alwaya  laborious  and  always  inexhaustible,  was 
suddenly  checked  in  hia  studies  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
which  struck  him  in  1765.  Afflicted  by  painful  presentiments, 
he  used  to  say,  "If  I  do  not  work,  I  shall  die."  He  had 
become  director  and  manager  of  the  factory  of  Bcauvais, 
after  being  over  the  Gobelins.  He  wished  to  start  for  Beau- 
vais,  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  hia  health  by  the  balmy  breath 
of  the  country  air.  He  died  on  hia  arrival,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1756,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 

He  waa  widely  regretted,  for  he  was  a  very  able  artist,  a 
clever  master,  a  sincere  friend,  a  good  mun;  and  this  is  much 
indeed  to  aay  in  a  time  like  that  in  which  he  lived— the  sge 
□f  good  old-gentlemanly  vices,  when  Louis  XIV.  waa  king  j 
of  orgies  and  monstrous  depravity,  when  Louis  XV.  waa 
monarch. 

Oudry  introduced  into  some  of  his  scenes,  morning  break- 
ing and  craggy  hilla  and  forests  with  considerable  effect;  and 
once,  in  a  scene  supposed  to  be  in  Switzerland,  he  is  exceed- 
ingly successful.  The  subject  was  good,  but  difficult,  and  the 
picture  is  now  in  one  of  the  private  galleries  of  Paris.  M. 
Bouchard,  a  very  well-known  amateur,  says  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly fine.  The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject.  "  All  the  world  over,"  says  one  who  has 
described  in  a  few  dashea  the  beat  of  Swiss  scenery,  "  the 
dawn  of  morning  is  beautiful,  when  the  earth  looks  like  a 
bride  arrayed  in  orient  pearla,  and  the  sun  spreads  far  and 
wide  his  canopy  of  crimson  clouds ,  which  hie  glory  converts 
gradually  into  gold.  But  amid  the  Valaison  Alps,  the  loveli- 
ness of  morning  acta  language  at  defiance.  Imagine  endless 
wreaths  of  snow,  crowning  piny  mountains,  and  enveloped 
with  a  rosy  flush  by  the  magic  of  the  young  light.  This 
glowing  inveature,  like  the  breast  of  the  dove,  every  moment 
iliaplaya  new  colours,  glancing  off  in  fugitive  coruscations 
which  dazzle  and  intoxicate  the  senses.  A  luminous  border 
hangs  upon  cliff  and  crag,  and  a  whisper,  soft  as  the  breath  of 
love,  showers  down  upon  you  from  the  pine  forests  as  you 
move.  A  feeling,  half  religion,  half  sense,  fills  your  breast, 
and  your  eyea  become  humid  with  gratitude  as  you  look 
upwards  and  around  you.  The  reading  of  your  childhood 
cornea  over  you  — you  remember  the  earliest  page  in  the 
history  of  man—'  And  Ood  aaw  all  that  he  had  made,  and 
behold  it  waa  very  good  '—and  good,  you  murmur  to  your- 
self; it  is.   If  there  be  poetry  in  the  aoul,  it  comes  out  at  auch 
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moments ;  and  by  the  process  which  I  faintly  and  imperfectly 
describe,  travelling  sometimes  mellows  the  character  and 
improves  our  relish  of  life." 

Jean  Baptist*  Oudry  engraved  seventy-five  piece*  with  his 
own  hand. 

Of  these  we  have  engraved  '  The  Roebuck  run  down," 
and  "  The  Wolf  at  Bay.  ' .  The  "  Roebuck  run  down"  is  a 
very  able  and  effective  engraving  in  the  original. 

Out  of  thirty-eight  pieces  which  Oudry  sketched  for  the 
comic  romance  of  Sea  mm,  twenty- one  are  engraved  by  him- 
self.   He  also  sketched  several  designs  for  Don  Quixote. 

His  best,  however,  are  those  illustrating  "  La  Fontaine." 

For  the  chapter  of  St.  Martin-dea-Champs,  he  painted 
"The  Adoration  of  the  Magi;"  for  the  apartments  of  the 
king  at  f  'hoiay,  a  monstrous  wolf  held  by  four  dogs,  a  jackal 
attacked  by  two  bull-dogs,  some  specimens  of  still  nature, 
bo.irs,  deers,  herons,  pheasant*,  horses,  hung  up ;  for  the 
apartments  of  the  dauphiness  at  Versailles,  subjects  taken 
from  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine— "  The  Two  She-Goats." 
"  The  Fox  and  the  8tork." 

The  pictures  of  Oudry  are  principally  found  in  Paris  and 
the  departments. 

In  the  Louvre  there  is  "A  Wolf  Hunt,"  "  A  Boar  Hunt," 
"  A  Dog  guarding  some  Game." 

The  Museums  of  Dijon,  Toulouse,  Montpellier,  Nantes, 
Caen,  and  Rouen,  have  some  excellent  specimens  of  this 
master. 

In  1770,  at  the  sale  of  the  Cabinet  of  M.  de  la  Live  de 
Jully,  two  pictures  of  Oudry,  representing  "  Seven  Ducks 
lying,"  and  "A  Dog  barking  at  a  Fox,"  were  sold  for  £20. 
"  Two  Hounds  lying  near  a  Hare  and  a  Partridge,"  £15. 

At  the  Prince  de  Conti'a,  there  were  six  paintings  by 
Oudry. 

At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  that  amateur,  in  1777,  two 
specimens  of  still  nature,  painted  at  Dieppe  in  1721,  repre- 
aenting  "  Parrots  and  Fish,"  rose  to  the  high  price  of  £J»6. 


THE   TOMB    OF   JULIUS  II. 

Many  persons  have  heard  of  the  sufferings  of  artists  and 
authora,  of  the  atruggles  and  difficulties  which  almost  every 
man  of  genius  has  had  to  endure,  especially  in  the  beginning 
of  his  career.  Often,  too,  this  haa  lasted  far  beyond  the 
time  when  men  have  acquired  celebrity  and  fame.  It  is  too 
true,  that  thoae  who  delight  us  by  their  pens  and  by  their 
pencils  are  often  thoughtless,  to  use  no  stronger  term ;  though 
it  would  be  unfair  and  unjust  to  accuse  all  of  the  errors  of 
some,  and  to  fancy  that  every  man  who  suffers  does  so  from 
improvidence  and  want  of  ordinary  foresight.  In  many  in- 
stances, among  the  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  difficulties  have 
arisen  from  a  very  different  source.  Jealousies,  suspicions, 
and  heartburnings,  have  been  indulged  by  rivals,  who  have 
contrived,  by  petty  and  weak  annoyances,  to  make  the  exist- 
ence of  some  of  the  best  of  men  a  misery. 

Michael  Angelo,  that  great  painter,  whose  name  is  familiar 
to  the  merest  tyro  in  the  history  of  art,  was  not  exempt  from 
the  heartburnings  and  annoyances  which  so  many  men  suffered 
in  common  with  himself.  At  a  very  early  age  he  entered  with 
Ghirlandajo  as  a  pupil ;  but  instead  of  being  taught,  he  began 
to  teach.  In  truth,  though  he  waa  but  thirteen,  his  copies 
were  better  than  the  original.  But  the  master  smiled,  and 
encouraged  his  bold  apprentice.  Not  so  the  pupils:  they 
were  jealous  of  the  juvenile  artist-  Benvenuto  Cellini,  him- 
self  a  great  man.  often  speaks  of  the  blind  hatred  of  his 
fellow-students.  He  could  feel  for  him  and  sympathise  with 
him.  A  quotation  from  the  wondrous  memoir  of  the  Floren- 
tine silversmith  will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  here. 

"About  this  time  (it  was  in  1518,  thirty  years  after  the 
event— Cellini  was  only  eighteen),  there  came  to  Florence  a 
sculptor  named  Peter  Torregiani :— he  came  from  England, 
where  he  had  stayed  several  years.  This  man,  aeeing  my 
designs  and  my  lalwura, aaid  to  me :  'I  have  come  to  Florence 
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to  take  away  as  many  young  men  aa  I  can.  I  hare  a  great 
work  to  execute  for  the  King  of  England ;  and  I  will  hare 
no  assistants  but  my  own  countrymen ;  and  aa  your  mode  of 
working  and  drawing  ia  more  that  of  a  sculptor  than  a 
jeweller,  I  will  take  you  away  with  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
at  the  same  time  rich  and  able.' 

"  He  waa  a  bold  proud  man,  was  Peter  Torregiani,  of  manly 
appearance  and  great  beauty.  Ilia  air,  hia  manners,  his 
sonorou*  voice,  were  more  like-those  of  a  soldier  than  an  artist ; 
he  had  a  mode  of  frowning  enough  to  startle  the  most  resolute ; 
and  every  day  he  told  me  of  hia  strange  stories  about  those 
fools  of  English !  One  day  we  were  speaking  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti ;  Torregiani  was  holding  in  his  hand  a 
drawing  which  I  had  copied  after  the  great  master,  and  he 
said : 

'••Buonarotti  and  I  used  to  go  to  work  when  young 
in  the  church  of  the  Carmine,  in  the  chapel  of  Massccio ;  and 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  make  fun  of  all  those  who  drew 
along  with  him,  one  day,  being  more  angry  than  usual,  I 
raised  my  fist,  and  gave  him  so  violent  a  blow  on  the  face 
that  I  felt  the  bone  and  the  cartilage  of  his  nose  break  under 
"  my  hand ;  so  that  he  will  bear  the  mark  of  it  all  hia  life." 
"  These  words,"  adds  the  indignant  young  man,  "  shocked  me 
so  much,  as  I  had  the  works  of  the  divine  Michael  Angelo 
constantly  under  my  eyes,  that  I  conceived  for  Torrcgi.-mi  an 
implacable  hatred;  and  not  only  did  I  lose  all  desire  to 
follow  him  to  England,  but  L  could  no  longer  boar  even  to 
see  him." 

This  noble  and  generous  anger  was  worthy  at  the  same  time 
of  him  who  excited  and  of  him  who  felt  it.  It  is  quite 
true,  however,  that  Michael  Angelo,  perhaps  without  knowing 
it,  was  every  day  committing  some  new  crime,  which  drew 
upon  him  the  vengeance  of  his  comrades  and  the  jealousies  of 
his  masters.  The  unhappy  youth  could  not  succeed  in 
quelling  his  genius.  One  day  a  portrait  was  given  him  to 
copy,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  work,  he  gave  it  to  the 
man  who  had  lent  him  the  portrait,  instead  of  the  original. 
The  painter,  who  was  one  of  hia  friends,  though  professing  to 
be  a  great  connoisseur,  did  not  perceive  the  change  ;  and  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  con- 
fusion when  the  anecdote  got  abroad.  The  lad  had  somewhat 
smoked  his  picture,  in  order  to  give  it  that  antique  appearance 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  price  of  works  of  art  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  judge  by  date,  and  not  by  merit. 

Michael  Angelo  had  now  time  to  commence  a  few  works 
in  sculpture.  Already  his  productions  were  considered  of 
so  much  value  that  they  are  preserved  to  this  day  as  pre- 
cious relics.  Among  these  was  a  bas-relief,  representing, 
according  to  Yasari,  "  The  Battle  of  the  Centaurs,"  with  a 
virgin,  in  the  style  of  Donatello,  and  a  statue  of  Hercules, 
which  nobody  has  seen  except  his  biographers.  But  suddenly 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  seised  by  a  mysterious  and  incura- 
ble disease,  died  at  Carrcggi  in  the  midst  of  his  rhetoricians. 
He  finished  his  career  aa  he  had  lived,  rather  aa  a  poet  than  as 
a  Christian.  Arts  and  letters  lost  in  him  a  Maecenas.  Michael 
Angelo  lost  more  than  a  protector— ho  lost  a  friend. 

Overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  now  returned  to  his  father's 
house.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  his  prospects,  which 
were  becoming  so  splendid,  were  suddenly  overcast.  Pietro 
de  Medici,  the  "heir  snd  successor  of  Lorenzo,  began  his  reign 
by  throwing  his  father's  physician  into  a  well ;  this  promised 
favourably  for  those  who  continued  in  his  service.  However, 
Michael  Angelo  was  one  morning  called  to  the  court.  It  was 
snowing  hard,  and  the  brother  of  Leo  the  Tenth  had  awoke 
with  great  projects.    A  man  is  not  a  Medici  for  nothing. 

"  Master,"  said  'he  to  the  young  sculptor,  "  I  want  you  to 
make  me  a  colossal  figure— a  giant,  who  will  arise  as  if  by 
enchantment  in  the  court-yard,  and  be  higher  by  a  head  than 
the  battlements  of  my  palace.  As  my  father  chose  you  for 
his  sculptor  in  ordinary,  your  genius  must  be  equal  to  such  a 
task.    Go,  and  set  to  work." 

"But  of  what  materia  must  this  statue  ber"  inquired 
Michael  Angelo,  with  rather  a  surprised  look. 

•'  The  material,"  replied  Pietro,  laughing,  "  you  will  find 


in  the  court-yard.  There  is  plenty  of  it.  There  must  be  at 
least  three  feet  of  snow." 

"  True,"  said  Michael  Angelo,  bitterly,  "  I  am  in  your 
employ  as  I  was  in  the  employ  of  your  father.  Only,  when  he 
ordered  statues,  he  preferred  marble  to  snow.  Every  one  has 
hia  taste,  sire." 

Then  he  added  to  himself,  "  As  is  the  prince  so  will  be  the 
monument.  Go,  poor  soul  and  weak  heart;  your  greatness 
will  scarcely  laat  longer  than  your  statue." 

However,  he  complied  with  the  orders  of  Pietro  with  scru- 
pulous exactness,  and  leaving  hia  colossus  before  a  single  beam 
of  sun  came  to  melt  it,  he  retired  to  one  of  the  cells  of  San. 
Spirito,  where  he  passed  days  and  nights,  sombre,  sad,  iso- 
lated, weeping  for  hia  benefactor,  and  meditating  on  the 
darkness  of  his  unhappy  country.  r 

It  was  in  this  austere  retreat,  surrounded  by  dead  bodies, 
which  he  obtained  from  a  hospital  attached  to  the  convent, 
that,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  Michael  Angelo  gave  himself  up 
to  the  long  and  persevering  study  of  anatomy,  which  was  to 
be  his  governing  passion. 

Armed  with  his  scalpel,  he  investigated  the  muscles,  he 
studied  the  fibres,  he  laid  bare  the  scaffolding  of  the  human 
heart.  The  fruit  of  his  vigils  waa  a  wooden  crucifix,  a  little 
larger  than  nature,  which  he  presented  to  the  prior  of  the 
monastery  which  had  afforded  htm  an  asylum,  and  where  he 
had  been  able,  at  least,  to  rest  in  peace  and  to  retire  from  the 
shame  of  these  melancholy  daya. 

Michael  Angelo  produced  from  a  common  block  of  marble, 
which  had  been  massacred  by  Simon  of  Fiesole,  a  colossal 
statue  of  David.  He  was  then  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
his  absolute  and  haughty  temper  would  not  suffer  a  single 
observation  to  be  made.  Woe  to  those  who  took  the  liberty 
to  make  any  remark.  He  overwhelmed  them  with  his  anger, 
or  pitilessly  satirised  them. 

The  too  celebrated  Sodcrini,  although  he  was  gonfalonniero, 
learnt  this  to  his  cost.  The  worthy  man,  who  was  as  able 
a  connoisseur  as  he  was  an  excellent  politician,  ventured  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  David.  He  said  that  the  nose  was 
too  large. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  illustrious  signor  :"  answered  the  artist, 
with  his  most  hypocritical  look.  Then  he  took  a  little  pow- 
dered marble  in  the  hollow  of  hia  hand,  and  gave  two  or  three 
raps  with  his  hammer,  without  touching  the  statue. 

"  There  now,"  cried  the  gonfalonniero  with  delight,  "  that's 
how  a  David  ought  to  be.   You  have  given  life  to  him." 

"  'Tis  to  you  that  he  owes  life,  signor." 

After  this  it  is  not  astonishing  that  Machiavelli,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  same  Sodcrini,  wrote  four  verses,  in  which  he 
relates  that  the  worthy  gonfalonniero,  having  presented  him- 
self by  mistake  at  the  gates  of  the  infernal  regions,  Plutoahut 
the  door  in  his  face,  and  said :  "  What  do  you  want  here,  you 
fool  ?   Go  to  the  limbo  of  children." 

However,  if  the  poor  gonfalonniero  was  atupid,  as  ap- 
pears to  be  historically  demonstrated,  he  was  not  avaricious. 
He  gave  four  hundred  Florence  crowns  to  Michael  Angelo, 
and  got  him  to  paint  in  fresco  a  part  of  the  hall  of  council. 
Leonardi  di  Vinci  undertook  the  other  half. 

Leonardi  chose  for 'the  subject  of  hia  fresco  the  victory  gained 
over  Piccinino,  general  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  battle  of  cavaliers  and  the  capturing  of  a  standard. 
Michael  Angelo  undertook  an  episode  of  the  war  of  Pisa. 

Generally  a  battle,  above  all  at  a  time  when  soldiers  are 
clothed  in  iron,  offers  few  resources  to  an  artist  accustomed 
to  the  naked.  The  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  did  not  atop  at  a 
little. 

An  incident,  which  in  the  case  of  any  other  artist  would 
have  passed  un perceived,  suddenly  illuminated  the  ideas  of 
the  great  artist,  and  hia  cartoon  was  made. 

Overcome  by  the  stifling  heat,  the  Florentine  soldiers  are 
bathing  in  the  Arno,  when  the  Pisana  suddenly  make  a  sortie 
The  enemy  appears ;  the  cry  is  to  arms  j  a  crowd  spring  up ; 
some,  half-naked,  catch  at  their  swords ;  others  tryt  by  super- 
human efforts,  to  get  their  clothes  upon  their  wet  limbs.  The 
drum  beats ;  impatience  and  despair  are  depicted  in  the  fea- 
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turoi  of  the  unhappy  foitmcn  who  cannot  join  their  flag.  The 
appearance  of  this  masterpiece  cast  the  first  artists  of  the  day 
into  a  profound  stupor.  From  every  part  of  Italy  people 
came  to  admire  it,  to  copy  it,  to  study  it.  San  Oallo,  Ghir- 
landajo,  Qranini,  Andre  del  Sarto,  San  Jovino,  le  Robso, 
l'crrin  del  Vaga— all  of  these,  young  men  and  old,  masters 
and  pupils,  bowed  in  silence  before  the  sovereign  artist,  who, 
with  a  giant's  step  bounding  over  his  whole  career,  touched 
the  last  limits  of  the  sublime,  beyond  which  it  is  not  possible 
for  man  to  go. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  speaks  much  of  the  events  of  this  time. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  brutal  Torrcgiani  boasted  of 
his  anecdote. 

"As  long  as  the  cartoon  stood,"  says  Cellini,  "  it  was  the 
school  of  the  world  ;  though  the  divine  Michael  Angelo  after- 


"  I  had  made  up  my  mind,"  says  Benrenuto,  "  to  dash  him 
to  the  ground  wherever  I  found  him.  Having  reached  the 
Plaza  Santa  Dominica,  I  perceived  Bandinelli,  who  «u 
entering  the  same  square  on  the  opposite  side.  Mote  de- 
cided than  ever  upon  carrying  out  my  sanguinary  projet  t,  I 
ran  towards  him ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  cast  my  eyes  on  the 
wretch,  and  seen  him  without  arms,  mounted  on  a  wretched 
mule  that  looked  like  a  jackass,  following  a  little  boy  about 
ten  years  old,  than  Bandinelli  saw  me,  turned  pale  as  death, 
and  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  I  thought  it  base  to  kill 
such  a  wretch,  and  said :  '  Do  not  fear,  vile  coward,  you  are 
not  worthy  of  my  blows  ! '  " 

Scarcely  was  Julius  II.  on  the  throne  when  he  sent  for 
Michael  Angelo.    Such  an  artist  was  worthy  of  such  a  pope. 

Julius  reflected  several  months  upon  the  work  which  he 
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wards  executed  the  great  chapel  of  Pope  Julius,  he  never 
reached  half  the  talent  displayed  in  thin  masterpiece." 

A  Frenchman  observes :  "  This  was  the  time  to  have 
poignarded  Michael  Angelo." 

But  this  was  not  enough.  Hatred  sometimes  acts  with 
atrocious  calculation,  and  envy  has  diabolical  inspirations. 
They  forgave  the  artist,  but  the  work  suffered  foT  him.  In  the 
year  1512,  while  there  was  an  tmtute  in  the  street*,,  while  the 
republic  was  expiring,  when  the  Medici  were  coming  back 
victorious,  Baccio  Bandinelli,  of  base  and  execrable  memory, 
crept  in  with  slow  step,  treacherously,  a  dagger  in  his  hand, 
to  the  hall  where  the  masterpiece  was  hung  up,  and  while 
people  were  fighting  in  the  streets,  this  wretch,  assassin,  and 
thief,  thrust  his  knife  into  the  canvas,  tore  it  to  pieces,  trod  it 
under  foot,  and  carried  away  the  remnants. 


destined  for  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  age.  The  ambition  ot 
the  pope  knew  no  bounds.  His  thirst  for  glory  was  insatiable. 
He  dreamt  of  immortality  upon  tho  earth,  and  was  not  long, 
therefore,  in  making  his  choice. 

ne  accordingly  sent  for  the  great  artint,  and  addressed 
him  thus : 

"  If  you  were  to  erect  a  tomb  for  Julius  II.,  what  would  be 
your  design  for  that  tomb?" 

"  I  should  wish,"  answered  Michael  Angelo,  after  having 
thought  a  moment,  "  that  the  grandeur  of  the  tomb  should 
answer  to  the  grandeur  of  the  pontiff  who  orders  it  The 
general  form  of  the  monument  should  be  that  of  m  parallelogram, 
thirty  feet  in  length  by  fifteen  In  breadth.  The  height  should 
be  at  least  thirty  feet.  Forty  statues,  without  counting  the  bu- 
reliefs,  should  enrich  the  mausoleum,  crowned  by  a  group  of 
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tigurcfl  representing  the  apotheosis  of  your  HolineM.  Four 
victories,  two  feminine  and  two  masculine,  should  stand  on  each 
aide  of  the  monument,  trampling  under  foot  slaves  or  rebels. 
Sixteen  statues  should  represent  the  conquered  provinces,  or 
the  captive  virtues  riveted  with  chains  to  the  tomb  of  him 
who,  whilst  he  lived,  reduced  the  pride  of  the  first  and  con- 
stituted the  glory  of  the  second.  Eight  colossal  statues,  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  should  adorn  the  upper  portion.  In 
fine,  there  would  be  entrances  to  the  interior  by  the  two  sides, 
leading  to  the  rotunda,  In  the  centre  of  which  the  sarcophagus 
should  be  placed." 

The  pope  listened  in  silence,  and  looked  fixedly  at  the 
artist,  who  was  inspired  by  the  grandeur  of  his  subject,  and 
talked  with  the  greatest  coolness  of  this  mortuary  palace, 


Nicolas  V.  caused  the  foundation  to  be  laid.  I  will  finish  the 
new  church  according  to  the  drawings  of  Horeslino,  and  the 
chapel  shall  be  worthy  of  the  tomb." 

"And  how  much  will  this  new  building  ooat  { " 

"  About  a  hundred  thousand  crowns." 

"  Two  hundred  thousand,  if  necessary,"  answered  the  pope. 

"  Then  I  may  start  at  once  for  Carrara?" 

"Immediately.  And  don't  forget  to  come  to  me,  without 
any  internuncio,  whenever  you  want  to  speak  to  me.  Or 
rather,"  said  the  pope,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "I  will 
cause  a  bridge  to  be  constructed  that  shall  lead  from  my 
rooms  to  your  woikshop,  and  I  will  come  and  see  you,  and 
scold  you  whenever  the  work  lags.  Adieu,  Michael  Angelo; 
you  have  understood  me." 


THE  WOLF  AT  BAY.  — FKi'M  A  PAINTINO  UT  OI'llBY. 


without  thinking  of  the  sombre  and  lugubrious  reflections 
which  be  was  suggesting  to  the  heart  of  the  old  man  who 

was  to  occupy  it. 

Those  who  know  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
and  the  instinctive  aversion  which  in  felt  In  that  country  for 
death  and  for  all  the  ideas  which  relate  to  It,  will  easily 
understand  the  majestic  and  strange  character  of  the  conver- 
sation of  these  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  giving  orders  for 
his  tomb,  whilst  the  other  was  explaining  in  the  most  minute 
manner  how  it  was  to  be  constructed.  When  the  sculptor  had 
finished,  Julius  II.  made  only  one  objection. 

"  Where  shall  we  place  this  immense  monument?"  said  he. 

"I  have  thought  of  It,"  replied  Michael  Angelo.  "Your 
tomb,  such  •■  I  have  conceived  it,  could  not  be  contained  in 
the  old  church  of  St.  Peter  .  but  we  have  the  tribune  of  which 


The  great  place  of  St.  Peter  was  soon  encumbered  with 
enormous  blocks  of  marble,  brought  from  Carrara.  The  last 
instalment  had  been  disembarked  at  the  quay  of  the  Tiber, 
and  Michael  Angelo,  who  generally  lived  in  the  most  com- 
plete isolation,  did  not  knew  what  had  happened  at  court 
during  hie  absence,  and  went  up  to  the  Vatican  to  ask  for 
money  to  paj  the  sailors.  Be  wee  told  that  his  holiness 
was  not  visible.  A  few  days  afterwords  he  went  sgain  to 
the  pope.  As  he  was  crossing  the  antechamber,  a  valet 
stopped  the  way,  and  said  to  him  drily,  that  he  could  not 
enter. 

"  Unhappy  man  I  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  apeak- 
ingr"  cried  a  prelate  who  had  recognised  Michael  Angelo. 

"  I  know  it  very  well,"  impudently  answered  the  valet 
"  and  I  only  obey  my  orders." 


THE  WORKS  OF  EMINENT  MASTERS. 


"  Very  well,"  answered  the  indignant  artist ;  "  when  the 
pope  sends  for  me,  tell  him  that  I  am  gone," 
,  An  hour  afterwards  he  started  for  Florence.  Hut  Julius  If. 
was  nut  the  nun  to  allow  the  artist  whom  he  considered  to  be 
in  his  pay  to  escape  from  his  hands  so  easily.  When  he 
learnt  the  answer,  and  the  flight  of  Michael  Angelo,  his 
anger  was  great.  Five  couriers,  one  after  the  other,  set  off  at 
full  gallop  to  bring  back  the  fugitive.  When  they  saw  that 
entreaties  were  of  no  use,  the  messengers  of  Julius  attempted 
to  resort  to  force;  but  Michael  Angelo  seized  his  weapons, 
and  cried  with  a  terrible  voice,  "If  you  come  on,  you  are 
dead  men!" 

The  messengers,  in  alarm,  allowed  Michael  Angelo  to  con- 
tinue his  journey.  The  anger  of  the  pope  knew  no  bounds. 
He  threatened  to  reduce  Florence  to  ashes  if  his  sculptor  was 
not  restored  to  him.  Soderini  received  three  despatches  within 
three  days ;  the  first  promised  amnesty  and  pardon  to  the 
artist;  the  second  declared  war  against  the  republic;  the 
third  announced  that  if  Michael  Angelo  did  not  return  to 
Rome  within  twenty-four  hours,  all  the  Florentines  would  be 
excommunicated. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  destroy  us  all  r"  said  the  poor  gonfa- 
lonniero,  trembling  with  fear. 

"  Ha  !  ha !  "  answered  Michael  Angelo  ;  •<  this  will  teach 
him  to  forbid  me  his  door." 

"But  I  cannot  keep  you  here,  uv.happy  man." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  go  to  the  Grand  Turk." 

"  To  the  Grand  Turk  !  " 

"  Yes;  he  will  treat  me  better.  I  am  sure.  Residts,  he 
intends  to  throw  a  bridge  from  Constantinople  to  Pera,  and 
ha*  made  me  the  most  magnificent  proposals." 

"  Go  where  you  please,  but  deliver  us  from  the  anger  of  the 
pope."  , 

Meanwhile,  Julius  II.,  true  to  his  word,  was  advancing  at 
the  head  of  an  army.  He  had  taken  Bologna,  and  was 
extremely  delighted  with  his  victory,  when  Michael  Angelo, 
changing  his  mind,  presented  himself  before  him.  Julius  II. 
was  at  table  at  the  palace  of  the  Sixteen,  when  the  arrival  of 
the  sculptor  was  announced  to  him.  He  made  a  sign  that  he 
should  be  introduced,  and  not  being  able  to  restrain  his  rage  at 
the  sight  of  the  rebel,  he  cried  out— • 

"  You  should  have  come  to  us,  and  you  expect  us  to  come 
to  you." 

.Michael  Angelo  bowed  his  knee;  but  in  spite  of  this  atti- 
tude of  submission  and  respect,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his 
features  expressed  rather  pride  than  repentance.  Sombre, 
silent,  with  bent  brow,  he  seemed  to  say  to  the  pope,  "  Aon 
homiui  $ed  iVro,"  not  to  the  man  but  to  Teter.  All  the 
witnesses  of  this  scene  trembled  for  the  poor  sculptor;  but  as 
the  impetuosity  of  the  pope  as  as  known,  nobody  dare  to  speak, 
except  the  cardinal  Soderini,  worthy  brother  of  the  gonfa- 
lonniero,  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  began  to  offer  excuses 
for  the  artist. 

"  Holy  father,  pardon  this  man  ;  for  he  did  not  know  what 
he  did.  Artists,  if  you  deprive  them  of  their  art,  are  always 
so.    If  he  has  sinned,  it  is  from  ignorance." 

Julius  II.  could  restrain  himself  no  longer,  and  giving  the 
maladroit  cardinal  a  blow  with  his  stick,  he  cried  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  "  Unhappy  wretch !  do  you  dare  to  abuse  my 
sculptor  ?  Thou  only  art  ignorant  and  sinful.  Get  out  of  my 
sight." 

Every  one  trembled  with  fear ;  and  aa  the  poor  prelate 
remained  motionless  with  astonishment  and  terror,  the  exas- 
perated pope  added,  "Throw  that  fellow  out  of  the 
window." 

The  valets  had  some  difficulty  in  removing  his  eminence 
through  the  door.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Soderini  were  always 
unfortunate. 

The  same  evening  beheld  Michael  Angelo  and  Julius  II. 
the  beat  friends  in  the  world.  These  two  men  understood 
each  other  completely.  For  such  a  workman  such  a  matter 
was  required.  The  pope  sat  for  his  portrait  and  started  for 
Home,  begging  the  sculptor  *o  follow  him  aa  noon  as  the 
«tatue  was  iimahed. 


"  Remember,  Michael  Angelo,"  said  he,  "  that  my  tomb  i* 
waiting  for  you." 

Such  were  the  last  words  of  his  holiness.  Michael  Angelo 
spent  sixteen  months  upon  the  coloasal  statue,  that  is  to  say. 
fifteen  months  more  than  was  necessary  for  his  enemies  to 
recommence  their  intrigues.  This  time,  Bramanti  waa  at 
their  head,  and  among  the  rivals  who  were  opposed  to  Michael 
Angelo,  was  Raffacllc.  Happily  for  our  artist,  Julius  1 1,  was 
aa  obstinate  in  his  friendships  as  in  his  hatreds.  He  con- 
tinued to  favour  Michael  Angelo ;  and  although  the  courtiers, 
who  were  inimical  to  him,  insidiously  worked  upon  the  pope 
by  praising  the  efforts  of  the  great  artist  in  painting,  at  the 
expense  of  hu  reputation  aa  a  sculptor,  they  did  not  entirely 
fcucceed  in  their  object.  It  is  true,  however,  though  Michael 
Angelo  did  not  lose  the  good  opinion  of  the  pope,  that  the 
famous  tomb  was  never  completed 

The  fact  ia,  that  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  developed 
itself  more  and  more  every  day,  and  the  whole  artist- world 
became  aware  of  his  might.  Artists  admired  him ;  amateurs 
and  connoisseurs  loved  him,  but  mere  courtiers  hated  him.  He 
.was  proud,  haughty,  brave,  and,  worse  than  all,  he  had  the 
favour  of  the  pope,  who  freely  opened  his  purse  to  him.  Money, 
which  the  hangers-on  about  the  court  thought  might  be 
advantageously  spent  on  them,  was  lavished  by  Julius  in 
painting  and  statuary,  which  was  certainly  grand— but  waa  it 
useful ? 

The  delight  which  Michael  Angelo  felt  at  the  prospect  of 
erecting  such  a  tomb  as  that  of  Julius,  can  scarcely  be  described. 
Those  who  have  the  idea  of  beauty,  of  the  sublime  in  art ; 
those  who  have  long  been  weighed  down  by  the  influence  of  a 
fixed  implacable  idea,  the  realisation  of  which  does  not  depend 
upon  themselves ;  those  who  have  conceived,  in  the  delirium  of 
their  imagination,  a  gigantic,  immense,  impossible  project, 
and  who  suddenly  sec  obstacles  removed,  thought  take  a  form, 
and  the  impossible  retreat— those  alone  can  understand  what 
then  was  psssing  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  when  Julius  II. 
decided  on  his  tomb. 

While  a  whole  crowd  of  workmen,  under  his  orders,  were 
working  in  the  quarries  digging  out  the  marble,  he,  silent, 
pensive,  overwhelmed  by  gigantic  images,  stood  upon  a  great 
rock  which  overlooked  the  sea. 

"Why  should  I  not  carve  the  rock?"  he  cried,  while  his 
imagination,  roused  and  on  fire,  carried  him  away  into  realms 
of  space.  "  Why  should  not  my  chisel  cut  into  the  flanks  of 
this  mountain  ?  Under  my  hand  the  rock  would  become  a 
colossus  which  would  startle  the  pausing  navigator.  My  name 
would  be  engraved  on  it  in  ineffaceable  characters— my  work 
would  be  eternal  as  the  work  of  God.  But  patience.  I,  too, 
will  have  my  mountains  of  marble,  and  a  whole  creation  of 
supernatural  and  mighty  beings  shall  rise  to  life  under  my 
mighty  hand.  I  shall  only  have  to  say,  Live,  and  they  shall  live." 

Meanwhile,  by  the  influence  of  a  courtier,  a  mere  insect, 
whose  very  name  ia  not  recorded  in  history,  the  pope  had 
cast  Michael  Angelo  from  his  heart  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
event  which  we  have  recorded  had  happened. 

The  same  again  took  place  while  he  was  carving  out  his 
statue.  A  knot  of  mean  and  narrow-minded  courtiers  attacked 
the  pope  on  all  sides. 

"  He  u  a  great  painter,"  said  one. 

"  It  is  a  pity  he  should  try  to  be  both  sculptor  and  artist." 
"  Some  men  will  be  everything ;  and  yet  he  is  not  equal  to 
Raffaelle." 

"Silence!*'  the  pope  roared  at  these  sycophants,  and  they 
held  their  tongues,  to  begin  again  next  day. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  talk  of  prosecuting  Michael  Angelo 
for  the  sum  he  had  received  on  account  of  the  tomb  of  Julius. 
The  sculptor,  in  a  furious  rage,  came  to  Rome ;  but  the  car- 
dinal de  Medici,  who  soon  after  was  Clement  VII.,  begged 
him  to  have  patience,  and  got  him  to  build,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  library  and  sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  the  two  first  archi- 
tectural works  executed  by  Michael  Angelo.  He  was  now 
forty  years  of  age. 

The  Duke  of  Urbino,  'nephew  of  Julius  II.,  finding  other 
mode*  of  proceeding  too  slow  for  his  fancy,  tried  another  ex- 
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peri m mt  to  make  the  sculptor  hurry  with  the  monument  of 
hi»  uncle.  He  had  him  menaced,  in  that  day  of  »unun  in- 
justice, with  a  poignard,  if  he  did  not  yield  to  hia  desire*. 
The  proud  artiat  made  no  reply,  and  left  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
to  hia  impotent  rage. 

Clement  VII.,  having  ascended  the  throne,  called  Michael 
Angelo  to  him. 

"  My  dear  Buonarotti,"  aaid  the  pope,  whispering  familiarly 
in  hia  ear,  "  Instead  of  defending  yourself,  attack  the  heira  of 
Julius  II.  It  is  time  that  you  received  money  on  account; 
but  at  the  rate  at  which  your  statues  are  paid  now-a-dsys, 
the  money  that  you  hare  received  does  not  cover  the  labour 
you  hate  had.  Bring  them  before  the  tribunals  ;  from  debtor 
you  will  become  creditor." 

"I  would  rather  finish  the  monument,"  said  the  artist, 
drily  ;  and  he  returned  immediately  to  Florence. 

But  the  monument  was  one  of  those  things  which  was  not 
to  be  nrti»hed.  There  was  always  some  reason  or  other  for 
delaying  it  or  putting  it  oft". 

Clement  VII.  kept  the  artiat  fully  employed.  He  viiited 
him  every  day.  One  morning  a  servant  told  him  that 
Clement  VII.  would  visit  him  no  more-he  was  dead. 

The  first  thing  the  new  pope,  Paul  III  ,  did,  was  to  present 
himself  at  the  atelier  of  Buonarotti. 

"  Come !  eome !  *'  said  the  pope,  "  now,  master  Michael 
Angelo,  your  time  belongs  to  me." 

"  Your  holiness  will  excuse  me,"  said  the  artiat.  "I  have 
just  signed  an  undertaking  to  finish  the  tomb  of  Julius  II." 

And  yet  it  never  was  finished. 


MODKltX  BRITISH  ART — THE  PRvE- 
RAPHAEI.ITKS. 

Win*  Pope  Adrian  I.  delivered,  in  his  infallibility,  a  bull, 
which  declared  that  all  painters  should  represent  our  Saviour 
as  possessing  every  attribute  of  beauty  which  they  were 
capable  of  exhibiting,  he  founded  the  Prn-  Raphaelites.  The 
reader  may  perhaps  see  no  connexion  with  the  eighth  century 
and  the  nineteenth ;  but  if  he  only  consider  that  since  then 
painters  have  had  but  one  type  for  the  heads  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  Apostles,  and  have  degenerated  into  continual  smooth- 
ness and  into  unmeaning  faces  such  as  West  or  Cos  way  pro- 
duced, he  will  see  at  once  what  we  mean.  The  earlier  Bysan- 
tinc  fathers  had  taken  it  as  a  fact  that,  since  the  Saviour 
"should  not  be  desired  of  men,"  he  was  repulsive,  and  they 
continually  represented  him  so ;  but  a  dispute  happening  as  to 
the  truth  of  this,  the  esrlicr  fathers,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustin, 
St.  Bernard,  and  others,  joined  in  the  controversy,  and  Pope 
Adrian  settled  it  with  his  bull. 

Art  is  by  its  nature  imitative.  The  earliest  head  of  the 
Saviour  which  exists  has  the  tame  attributes — the  oval,  melan- 
choly face,  the  parted  hair  and  calm  eyes — as  the  most  recent, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  Adrian's  bull  had  a  vast  effect.  Great 
geniuses  did  not  alter  the  type,  but  threw  their  weight  into  the 
improvement  of  manner.  Till  about  the  time  of  President 
West,  which  we  take  it  was  the  most  inartistic  period  of 
English  art,  we  had  gone  on, 

"  Improving  and  Improving  oft. 
Till  all  *u  ripe  and  rotten." 
Character,  force,  and  originality  were  forgotten,  everything  was 
intended  to  be  pretty  and  pleasing,  and  the  grand  was  deserted 
for  the  profitable.  The  mind  of  the  income-seeking  artist 
became  imhued  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Richard  Wilson, 
with  hia  wondrous  genius  in  landscape,  could  not  make  a  living. 
Fuaelli,  who,  with  all  hia  eccentricities,  was  of  immense  talent, 
declared  with  a  wretched  pun  that  his  name  should  have  been 
*'  Few-sell-I."  Von  Hoist  was  neglected,  and  R.  B.  Haydon 
destroyed  himself  in  despair.  With  the  exception  of  the  first, 
none  of  these  artists  were  perfect,  but  they  were  great  men  who 
khould  have  found  appreciation  where  they  met  with  neglect. 
They  certainly  should  not  have  been  driven  to  despair  whilst 
Cosway,  Opie,  and  West  flourished.  Their  deaths,,  however, 
produced  some  result ;  yet  with  little  improvement  and  much 


mannerism,  things  Wtnt  on  in  the  aame  course.  England 
produced  great  painters  individually,  but,  as  s  school,  manner, 
ism  and  platitudes  were  triumphant. 

Some  half-dozen  years  ago,  a  few  young  men,  impressed  with 
this,  determined  to  alter  it,  and,  like  all  enthusiasts,  at  the  first 
overshot  the  mark.  To  prove  their  perfect  distinctness  from 
modern  art,  they  called  themselves  Prsc-Raphaelians,  which, 
if  we  understand  the  term  rightly,  was  about  tantamount  to 
a  dramatist  of  the  time  of  Colman  and  Reynolds  calling 
himself,  out  of  contempt  to  those  playwrights,  a  Pr»--Shak- 
sprrian. 

Mcsws.  Millais,  Collins,  and  Hunt,  who  were  the  Coryphtei 
of  this  school,  seeing  that  all  other  painters  took  pretty 
models,  employed  plain  if  not  downright  ugly  ones  j  finding 
that  the  ordinary  painter  neglected  detail  and  finish,  sttidicd 
every  point,  speck,  or  nail  in  the  accessories  of  their  picture ; 
observing  that  modern  artists  excel  in  air  and  distance  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  picture,  they  painted  sharply  and  coldly, 
so  that  every  fold  ot  the  dress  and  feature  of  the  face  came  ou 
as  distinctly  as  if  one  was  examining  it  with  a  diminishing 
glass.  It  is  plain  that  amongst  these  resolves  there  were 
many  of  the  faults  of  enthusiasm.  When  they  exhibited  their 
pictures,  amongst  many  merits,  one  saw  that  they  had  a*  much 
to  unlearn  as  to  learn,  and  their  eccentricities  were  so  plainly 
the  effect  of  determination,  that  they  excited  an  antagonism 
which  resulted  in  ridicule  and  odium. 

To  support  their  ideas,  they  employed  the  pen  as  well  as 
the  pencil.  They  published  a  work  bearing  the  name  of  "  The 
Germ,"  which  was  upon  the  whole  the  most  verdant  produc- 
tion we  recollect.  It  bore  all  the  impress  of  youth,  florid  of 
fluent  poetry,  crude  prose,  and  undigested  ideas ;  illustrated 
with  an  etching  which  might  have  been  copied  from  a  misaal. 
It  was  unlike  anything  modern.  It  was  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  golden  age  by  walking  backwards  ;  it  was,  a  thousand- fold 
more  than  their  pictures,  an  effort  against  nature,  and  it  died. 

With  such  determination  and  such  vigour  of  thought,  the 
young  painters  who  formed  the  school  were  not  likely  to  die 
too.  He  who  thinks  originally  must  think  againtt  a  large 
portion  of  mankind,  but  he  will  soon  have  disciples  of  his 
own.  So  it  was  with  the  Pnc-Raphaelitea.  There  was  so 
much  truth  with  them  that  they  soon  gathered  respect ;  yet 
their  earliest  endeavour  had  grave  faults. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  a  picture  by  Mr.  Millais,  which 
was  exhibited  some  four  seasons  ago.  We  allude  to  the 
'-Holy  Family,"  a  painting  in  which  the  young  Saviour  was 
pictured  as  an  ill-looking  red-headed  boy;  the  Virgin  as  a 
woman  stricken  in  years  (which  was  untrue  at  the  period)  and 
excessively  commonplace;  and  8t.  Joseph  as  a  carpenter  of 
low  and  mean  appearance,  the  muscles  of  his  arm  raised  and 
atraineU  from  overwork.  In  addition  to  this,  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour  were  unwashed,  and  the  dirt  of  them  carefully  copied. 
Here  Mr.  MilUia  was  ignorant,  the  Jewa  being  particularly 
careful  in  their  daily  ablutions.  To  redeem  sll  this  practical 
degTddition,  the  detail  of  the  picture  was  wonderful ;  time 
and  knowledge  had  been  expended  upon  every  accessory. 
The  shavings  and  tools  looked  more  like  reflections  of  the 
things  than  copies. 

But  in  our  opinion  the  grossncss  of  the  representation  was 
a  sin,  and  served  to  degrade  Divinity  rather  than  to  elevate  it. 
No  one  supposes  the  Saviour  to  have  been  crowned  and  robed 
as  the  later  Italians  make  him,  or  as  gorgeously  arrayed  as 
the  cheap  lithographs  sold  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  repre- 
sent him.  But  Mr.  Millais,  though  in  another  way,  ainned 
equally  against  the  truth.  If  we  paint  "  Holy  Families  "  at 
all,  to  which  we  strongly  object,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  make  them  repulsive.  The  obvious  purpose  of 
such  pictures  is  to  exalt  the  ideas  of  those  who  have  little 
imagination.  Their  earlier  use,  and  that  to  which  a  religious 
society  noie  turns  prints  of  sacred  subjects,  waa  and  is  to 
instruct  those  who  could  not  read.  With  the  majority  in 
England,  that  use  has  ceased  ;  but  wc  have  yet  to  learn  why 
they  should  not  still  elevate  the  beholders,  as  certainly  the 
works  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  do.  The  faults  of 
this  picture  extended  also  to  others.   Mr.  Collins,  in  one 
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called  "Convent  Thoughts"  (we  believe  tbat  the  young 
artist  embraced  a*  well  a*  illustrated  Catholicism),  (hose  a 
very  plain  model,  an  awkward  and  stiff  position,  somewhat 
after  the  Bjr.antine  school,  and  a  most  unnatural  method  of 
holding  a  tiower,  at  which  the  young  lady  is  pensively  looking. 
He  also  showed  the  same  wonderful  exactness  in  rendering 
the  very  petals  of  the  flower  or  grain  of  the  oak  door,  and 
thereby  secured  its  defence  by  that  rara  an*  amongst  the 
critics  on  art,  an  original  thinker  — one  no  less  than  Mr. 
Huskin. 


deservedly  so.  He  has  no  longer  sought  out  repulsive  model*, 
but  observing  that  golden  mean  which  always  leads  to  truth, 
has  also  disdained  the  doll-like  face  of  the  vacant  model, 
and  produced  such  feelings,  such  tenderness  and  animation, 
that  one  unconsciously  recalls  the  phrase  of  Byron, 

■  The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face ; '' 
and  whilst  doing  so  acknowledges  that  the  canvas  glows  with 
an  emanation  from  true  genius.    Any  one  who  has  seen  the 
pictures  of  this  artist—"  The  Huguenot  "  and  "  The  Order  of 
Release " — must  have  observed  that  the  expression  in  the 


'HATBAND  AND  BATON,  —FROM  A  PAXXTXXfl  BY  01  DKT. 


The  great  critic,  who,  to  show  hew  c  xtremcs  meet,  was  also 
an  enthusiast  on  Turner's  landscapes,  did  much  for  the  Pra> 
Raphaelitc*,  hut  their  genius  did  more.  Though  still  young 
men,  practice  and  success  has  been  gradually  removing  many 
foibles,  and  the  chief  amongst  them  bid  fair  to  he  honoured 
with  posterity.  Their  very  eccentricities  have  been  useful,  and 
have  read  serious  lessons  to  rising  and  risen  artists.  Careless- 
ness is  now  no  longer  pardonable,  and  simpering  and  stupid 
prcttiness  is  only  reproduced  upon  the  canvas  of  the  mediocre 
and  untcachable.  The  latter  pictures  of  these  artists— of  Mr. 
Millais  especially--  have  attracted  the  notice  of  every  one,  and 


fares  of  the  female  figure  of  each  tells  the  whole  story  ss 
plainly  as  a  book.  The  deep  feeling  which  imbued  thepainlir 
was  communicated  by  a  glance  to  the  spectator. 

With  such  triumphs  as  these,  with  original  views  and  s 
determination  to  think  for  themselves,  the  Pra-Raphaelitt* 
have  founded  an  English  school  of  worth  and  great  merit,  and 
by  it  have  produced  works  which  the  world  "  will  not  wil- 
lingly let  die ;  "*  and  we  therefore  hope  that,  whilst  every  year 
chastens  their  efforts  and  detracts  from  their  eccentricities,  we 
may  be  enabled  to  forge  the  latter  in  the  excellencies  they 
possetr. 
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Tub  history  of  a  great  painter  is  the  history,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged.  Certainly,  as 
genius  is  the  greatest  gift  of  heaven,  the  man  possessed  of 
genius  should  be  the  hero  of  the  hour.  It  has  seldom  been 
•o.  Some  booted  and  spurred  ruffian,  with  a  castle  as  big 
an  a  dozen  factories,  some  cunning  little  statesman,  some 
petty  potentate  who  should  hare  been  a  woodcutter,  only 


he  was  bom  a  prince,  generally  occupies  more  of  the  world's 
attention — more  of  the  vulgar  world's  attention — than  the 
man  of  mind  can  obtain.  In  the  first  place  this  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  modern  times  we  leave  art  to  ifeelf ;  we  neither 
educate  the  people  in  taste,  nor  do  we  encourage  art  itself  in 
an  efficient  way.  In  ancient  times,  in  Greece,  the  connexion 
of  the  state  with  art  was  avowed  and  distinct.  We  trust  it 
Vol.  I. 


to  amateurs,  and  the  encouragement  of  art  is  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  number  of  amateurs.  The  office  of  the  state 
appears  to  be,  in  our  times,  to  prevent  the  total  decay  of 
pictures  when  painted,  or  to  use  them  for  some  particular 

object. 

Such  was  not  the  case  with  the  Greeks.  The  arts  were 
with  them  public,  and  not  the  duty  or  affair  of  individuals. 
They  became  so  in  afteT  times  when  they  had  ceased  to 
flourish,  but  never  to  the  degree  which  exists  with  us.  We 
mean  by  arts,  of  course,  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture. 
Arnold  Ileeren,  in  his  "  Ancient  Greece,"  and  James  Augustus 
St.  John,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  "  The  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Ancient  Greece,"  have  both  fully  developed  this  theorem. 
Architecture  was  the  first  to  be  encouraged,  its  object  being  use 
as  well  as  beauty.  Not  only  the  Italians,  but  the  Romans  of 
the  later  ages,  tried  to  unite  the  two,  and  in  this  way  private 
buildings  became  works  of  art.  But  among  the  Greeks,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  the  same  style  of  things  even  in  the  heroic 
age.  In  the  halls  and  dwellings  of  kings,  there  was  a  peculiar 
grandeur  and  splendour,  which  some  have  called  scientific 
architecture,  which,  however,  disappeared  with  the  monarchist 
form.  Heeren  thinks  that  after  Athens  became  a  democracy, 
there  were  no  handsome  private  buildings.  The  investigations 
of  Mr.  St.  John  appear  to  show  that  if  ostentation  did  disappear 
with  the  monarchy,  private  dwellings  in  Attica  were  really 
and  truly  elegant  even  after  the  advent  of  the  government  of 
the  people. 

It  is  common  to  find  allusions  to  the  boast  of  Augustus, 
that  he  found  Rome  built  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble; 
whereas  the  truth  is,  that  nearly  all  the  splendid  endurable 
monuments,  whether  dedicated  to  religion  or  to  facilitate  the 
operation  of  industry,  or  the  social  convenience  of  the  people — 
temples,  aqueducts,  roads,  etc.— belong  to  a  date  anterior 
to  the  imperial  usurpation. 
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The  plastic  art  and  painting  held  to  each  other  the  opposite 
relation  of  that  existing  in  modern  time*.  The  first  was 
highly  cultivated,  and  though  painting  wu  supported  and 
encouraged,  it  was  in  a  less  degree.  The  few  remains  of  this 
department  of  Grecian  art,  which  existed  at  the  time  when 
historians  began  to  collect  evidences  of  the  glorious  civilisa- 
tion that  had  passed  away,  may  in  some  degree  account  for 
the  idea,  not  unfrequent,  that  the  pencil  was  never  employed 
in  Hellas, but  that  the  chisel  alone  was  wielded  by  the  artistic 
hand.  In  Greece,  however,  the  arts,  instead  of  being  the 
instrument*  of  luxury,  were  the  ministers  to  an  honourable 
public  pride.  Paintings  could  not  so  easily  be  set  up  to 
delight  and  teach  the  people;  statues  might  be  erected  in 
open  squares ;  the  crowds  of  gods  and  heroes  who  were  repre- 
sented upon  the  Acropolis,  could  be  gated  at  by  the  multitude, 
and  exist  uninjured  after  the  sun  of  centuries  in  that  dry 
atmosphere  had  shone  upon  them. 

Paintings  could  only  be  placed  on  walls,  and  the  ancients 
broke  up  the  even  surfaces  in  their  architecture  with  such 
profusion  of  pilasters,  cornices,  and  sculptures,  that  there 
were  no  long  ranges,  such  as  we  find  in  the  galleries  of 
modern  Europe.  They  do  not  seem  either  to  have  discovered 
those  light  and  durable  colours,  which  in  Egypt  retain  their 
vividness  after  three  thousand  years.  Pictures,  therefore, 
were  more  designed  for  furniture  than  the  work*  of  sculp- 
ture ;  indeed,  there  was  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  statue 
being  the  property  of  a  private  individual.  Even  the  beautiful 
Phryne,  the  model  of  a  hundred  Hcbes,  after  site  had  by  an 
artful  stratagem  persuaded  her  lover,  Praxiteles,  to  make  her 
a  present  of  a  god  of  Love  ju?t  born  from  a  block  of  marble, 
immediately  presented  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  Grecian  city. 
Besides,  since  the  ancient  artists  rarely  laboured  for  gain, 
wealthy  individuals,  like  the  Medici  of  modern  Italy,  could 
not  so  easily  secure  the  selfish  gratification  of  vast  private 
collections.  Still,  when  Pericles  began  to  corrupt  Athens  by 
the  display  of  inordinate  grandeur,  landscapes  and  portraits 
and  religious  legends,  groups  of  ideal  beauty,  painted  in  vivid 
and  delicate  colours,  began  to  glow  on  the  walla  of  the  public 
porticoes  and  temples.  Alcibiades,  also,  is  said  to*  have 
introduced  the  custom  of  adorning  private  chambers  with  a 
kind  of  fresco.  Portrait-painting  did  not,  however,  flourish 
largely  among  the  Greeks  until  the  Macedonian  age.  Only 
very  celebrated  men,  auch  aa  Miltiades,  eaw  their  likenesses 
produced,  in  the  representations  of  their  battles,  which  were 
hung— the  trophies  and  achievements  of  their  glory— in  the 
Hall  of  Pictures  in  Athens ;  though  sometimes  the  vain  artist 
-hung  his  own  portrait  before  the  people's  gaze,  or  that  of  his 
mistress,  for  all  cititens  to  admire.  When,  however,  princes 
began  to  love  flattery,  and  nations  begun  to  yield  it  to  them, 
artista  were  employed  to  produce  their  likenesses,  in  which 
they  wore  delighted  at  seeing  an  ideal  beauty  ascribed  to 
themselves.  Napoleon  would  never  countenance  an  artist 
who  painted  him  faithfully.  In  fact,  portraits  came  to  be, 
what  dedications  of  books  were,  entirely  unworthy  of  trust. 

Great  landscape  painters  are  those  who  behold  nature 
with  emotions  of  delight,  and  impress  on  their  representations 
of  it  the  stamp  of  their  personal  idiosyncrasies.  Ruysdael 
recalls  to  our  minds  the  forgotten  dreams  of  youth.  When 
we  look  on  his  pictures,  after  long  familiarity  with  the  crude 
and  hard  realities  of  existence,  we  begin  to  believe  in  the 
truth  of  what  our  cvery-day  experience  had  induced  us  to 
resign  as  delusions  of  the  fancy.  We  had  thought  that  the 
bright  and  lovely  landscapes,  glowing  under  golden  suns,  with 
sparkling  water,  graceful  trees,  and  many  vending  valleys, 
were  simply  the  reflections  of  our  own  imagination.  But 
when  we  see  that  the  eye  of  man  has  seen,  the  hand  of  hia 
genius  has  preserved,  beauties  more  than  ever  came  to  our 
visions  -his  still  lake*  sleeping  amid  soft  and  grevn  »lopes, 
/lis  groups  of  oxen 

"Audibly  cropping  llicir  evening  roesl," 

with  all  the  magically-tinted  variety  of  grace  in  which  his 
pencil  delightel— we  no  longer  think  it  philosophical  to 
despise  the  ©notions  of  our  best  and  early  days. 


Salvator  Rosa,  with  hia  gloomy  imagination,  over  which  a 
kind  of  wild  poetry  throws  indeed  a  light,  but  the  light  of  a 
atom,  imagines  regions  which  appear  like  the  haunts  of 
monsters  and  brigands.  Everdingen  sees  nothing  in  nature 
but  va»t  pine  woods,  rushing  torrcnta,  and  waterfall*  disturb- 
ing lonely  and  barren  wildernesses.  He  never  paints  a  bower 
by  the  side  of  a  atream  ;  he  can  only  imagine  the  den  of  the 
wolf,  or  the  retreat  of  the  disappointed  robber.  Even  hi* 
sunrise*  have  a  dark  and  threatening  aspect,  and  hia  moon 
appears  pale  and  cold  and  spectral  in  the  sky.  Hobima 
imagines  little  more  than  solemn  silent  expanses.  He  seems 
to  love  to  brood  over  the  blanks  of  nature — the  lonely  desert, 
or  the  still  more  lonely  ocean.  Bcrghem,  on  the  contrary,  if 
he  paint*  a  glade  in  a  wood,  fills  it  immediately  with  group* 
of  rustics,  dancing  as  if  they  had  been  restored  to  the  golden 
age :  he  makes  his  gardens  bright  with  flowers,  his  woods 
alive  with  buds.  Van  der  Necr  spreads  over  the  moat  beau- 
tiful scenes  an  air  of  desolation  and  melancholy.  Cagliari,  in 
depicting  some  of  the  most  mournful  scenes  in  sacred  history, 
throw*  everywhere  a  feeble  character  upon  the  tablMu.  Carlo 
Dolci  is  celebrated  as  the  beet  painter  of  tear*  in  all  that 
school  of  noble  artists  who  made  Italy,  under  the  republic*, 
so  illustrious.  The  rustic  assemblages  of  Guaspre  are  like 
group*  on  the  stage ;  and  even  when  he  makes  the  wind  bend 
down  the  forest  tops,  it  seem*  to  do  it  in  a  bland  and  accom- 
modating manner.  Rubens  reproduced  himself  in  enormous 
waists,  broad  shoulders,  and  Herculean  arms  ;  and  when  these 
had  been  ingeniously  distorted,  the  masterpiece  of  his  genius 
was  completed.  Nicola*  Poussin  »eemed  to  give  additional 
breadth  even  to  the  grandest  landscapes  of  the  world.  His 
imagination  seemed  to  have  too  vast  a  range,  even  for  the 
great  theatres  which  he  selected  for  its  display  ;  and  when  he 
painted  the  "human  face  divine,"  there  was  alway*  the  ex- 
hibition of  power  and  grandeur. 

Claude  Lorraine,  contrasting  with  all  these,  came,  as  if  with 
an  inspiration  from  the  antique,  to  take  away  a  reproach  from 
his  country,  and  to  vivify  and  restore  and  renew  the  art*  in 
France.  With  an  exquisite  sympathy  with  nature,  his  genius 
combined  the  dignity  which  prevented  him  from  ever  sinking 
from  simplicity  into  frivolity.  He  was,  like  hi*  work*,  noble, 
calm,  and  full  ef  delicate  fancy.  He  had  a  gentle  aspect,  lofty 
and  severe,  and  this  gave  a  character  to  all  those  delicious 
representations  of  nature  which  hi*  pencil  produced.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  been  among  artista  what  Taaso  was  among 
poet*.  A*  the  eagle  is  the  only  bird  which  can  fly  gazing  at 
the  sun,  Claude  Lorraine  is  the  only  painter  who  seems  ever 
to  have  looked  boldly  on  it*  burning  disk.  It  was  he  alone 
who  could  paint  aerial  tints— who  could  suffuse  his  landscapes 
with  a  luminous,  etherial  element,  which  appeared  to  fall  in 
floods  from  heaven,  visible  to  the  eye,  yet  transparent  and 
bathing  all  the  scene  in  a  rich  and  ineffable  glow.  Artists 
too  otten  forget  that  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  light 
and  air  arc  a*  essential,  even  in  a  picture,  to  Die  freshness  and 
brightness  of  the  vegetation,  to  the  colour  of  the  rock,  to  the 
hue  of  the  water,  of  the  wood,  of  the  straw  in  the  thatch,  of 
every  inanimate  or  living  object,  as  to  the  existence  of  man 
himself.  Claude  had  the  genius  and  the  courage  to  paint 
skies  without  a  speck  of  cloud ;  but  there  wa*  no  one  who 
knew  better  than  he  how  to  throw  through  the  vapour  which 
gathers  round  a  descending  sun  long  sloping  beams  of  coloured 
light,  to  gild  and  beautify  his  citieen*  and  streams.  It  will 
ba  seen  that  Oudry  and  his  master  were  apt  disciples  of 
Claude  Lorraine. 

It  ha*  been  said,  with  reference  to  Claude,  that  only  a  love 
of  the  marvellous  can  induce  his  biographers  to  adopt  those 
uncouth  stories,  so  often  controverted,  about  hia  youth  and 
the  rude  beginning  of  hi*  art.  Some  person*  are  unable  to 
exalt  his  great  genius  with  satisfaction  to  themselves,  unless 
they  can  prove  that  when  a  child  he  wa*  an  idiot,  or,  still 
worse,  the  son  of  a  pastry-cook  t  In  fact,  the  historian 
Baldinuchi,*  vftto  has  left  us  an  account  of  the  early  life  of 
this  splendid  artist,  and  wrote  from  memoranda  supplied  him 

•  Ualdinufci:  "  {.'otitic  u*  Fraftstorl  dsl  Di«aiio,,!  vol.  aiU. 
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by  Claude's  own  nephew,  makes  no  mention  of  these  circum- 
stances ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Joachim  Sandrart,*  who,  in 
his  "Academy  of  Painting,"  has  recorded  the  achievements  of 
the  artists  of  his  day,  asserts,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
Bnldinuchi,  a  number  of  statements  which  concur  with  the 
favourite  popular  traditions.  His  testimony,  however,  if  at 
all  important,  is  only  so  when  it  concerns  the  intercourse 
which  he  held  with  the  great  landscape-painter  when  he 
resided  at  Rome,  for  he  was  his  intimate  personal  friend.  In 
all  other  particulars,  we  prefer  following  the  authority  of 
family  papers,  to  which  the  Italian  biographer  had  access. 

Claude  Oellee,  commonly  called  Claude  Lorraine,  was  bora 
in  the  year  1G00,  the  commencement  of  a  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  science,  discovery,  and  political  changes  ;  his  family 
then  resided  in  the  Chateau  de  Chamagne,  which  is  on  the 
hanks  of  the  beautiful  river  Moselle,  which  runs  through  the 
Yosges  hills,  near  Mirecourt,  in  the  diocese  of  Jarl.  He  was 
the  third  of  the  five  male  children  of  Jean  Gellce.  His  eldest 
brother,  named  Jean,  as  the  eldest  brother  in  that  family 
was  named  for  generatrons,  carried  on  the  profession  of- an 
engraver  on  wood  at  Frisbourg,  in  the  province  of  Brisg&nt. 
Claude,  having  lost  his  parents'  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
without  friends,  and  without  any  prospect  of  employment 
among  the  people  of  the  place  where  he  had  been  left  an  orphan, 
had  no  other  alternative  than  to  go  and  seek  his  brother  at 
Frisbourg.  and  to  ask  from  him  hospitality,  assistance,  and 
advice.  He  was  besides  attracted  by  the  occupation  to  which 
Jean  devoted  himself ;  for  he  had  already  exhibited  a  decided 
tasti?  for  design  ;  and  no  sooner  had  ho  received  some  elemen- 
tary instructions  from  his  brother,  than,  with  an  aptitude  and 
a  facility  quite  astonishing  in  so  young  a  child,  he  produced 
some  ornamental  drawings  and  arabesques  of  quaint  but  most 
original  and  striking  variety.  "  Therefore,  it  is  not  true,** 
says  Baldinuchi,  indignantly,  "  that  Claude  Lorraine  was 
ever  placed  apprentice  at  a  pastrycook's."  The  good  Italian, 
who  had  patrician  tendencies,  thought  it  necessary  for  genius 
not  only  to  have  a  lineage,  but  to  be  respectable  and  work 
with  white  hands.  "  I  detest,"  he  adds,  "  all  those  stories 
related  by  biographers,  who  have  takea  no  trouble  to  authen- 
ticate their  statements,  and  who  only  repeat  their  ridiculous 
anecdotes  to  give  meretricious  brightness  to  the  dramatic  con- 
trast they  are  about  to  draw." 

In  the  same  way,  many  historians  have  tried  hard  to  show 
that  Christopher  Columbus  was  descended  from  ono  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Spain.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  Claude  had  worked  about  a  year  with  his 
brother,  when  one  of  his  relatives,  who  was  a  lace  merchant, 
had  to  undertake  a  joumey  to  Home.  Fortune,  which  tco 
often  baffles  the  hopes  of  the  aspiring,  could  not  in  this 
instance  have  offered  a  more  hospitable  invitation  to  a  young 
artist,  who'  already  felt,  but  vaguely  and  in  his  day-dreams, 
presentiments  of  a  mighty  destiny. 

Claude,  hearing  of  the  intended  expedition,  started  off  imme- 
diately to  the  house  of  his  relative;  was  introduced  to  him, 
and  immediately  preferred  a  request  that  he  would  allow  him 
to  accompany  him  to  the  great  city  of  Italy,  to  which  the 
hopes  of  every  artist  turned,  where  the  stores  of  ancient 
genius  were  gathered  up,  where  poets  were  still  crowned 
in  the  Capitol,  and  where  pages  had  been  known  to  rise  to  tho 
high  prelacy  and  beeomethc  masters  of  the  world.  The  lace- 
merchant  did  not  at  first  understand  of  what  use  so  young  a 
companion,  entirely  unaccustomed  to  commercial  dealings, 
could  be  to  him  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  earnest  soli- 
citations of  the  boy ;  and  So  Claude  Lorraino  found  himself  In 
Rome.  Ho  immediately  took  a  lodging  not  far  from  the 
Rotunda,  and  began  to  develop  as  well  as  he  could  those 
principles  of  his  art  which  had  germinated  in  his  mind  under 
the  humble  culture  of  his  brother.  A  strict  economy  in  his 
manner  of  living  was  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the 
scantiness  of  his  purse ;  for  all  he  had  to  subsist  upon  was  a 
slight  donation  occasionally  transmitted  to  him  from  his 
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friends  at  Frisbourg.  But  cheered  by  life  and  enthusiasm, 
and  by  the  courage  which  is  a  characteristic  of  genius,  he 
struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  his  position ;  and  if  he  could 
guc  on  the  Colosseum  ;  if  ho  could  sit  in  the  rich  galleries  of 
the  Vatican  ;  if  he  could  look  on  the  works  of  pure  glory,  tha 
goddesses  and  heroes  immortalised  in  marble  by  the  ancient 
artists ;  if  he  could  go  forth  from  Rome  and  survey  the  soft 
and  glowing  landscapes,  with  all  their  tender  lints  and  grace- 
ful forms,  which  are  spread  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thir 
noble  city,  it  mattered  little  to  him  that  he  lived  in  a  narrow 
town  and  had  no  luxuries  to  place  on  his  table. 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  this  kind  of  existence,  pleasant  if 
not  Sybarite,  was  brought  to  a  close.  Var  broke  out  between 
the  treacherous  house  of  Austria  and  the  protcst&nt  powers; 
that  war  which  during  thirty  years  afflicted  Italy  and  buried 
half  the  civilised  world  in  blood  and  slaughter.  Intercourse 
was  now  exceedingly  rare  and  difficult  between  the  com- 
munities on  the  different  sidfs  of  tho  Alps.  Rome  especially 
felt  the  unholy  commotion,  and  Claude  Lorraine,  then  only 
eighteen  years  old,  quitted  his  favourite  city  and  travelled  to; 
Naples.  It  was  perhaps  not  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  was 
compelled  to  make  this  change.  Around  the  shores  of  that 
beautiful  bay,  on  which  Torquati  Tasso  loved  to  gaie  and 
which  ho  so  often  remembered,  and  whose  btauty  he  realised 
so  truthfully  in  his  songs,  the  young  artist  found  landscapes 
with  myrtle  and  ilex  groves,  gentle  green  hills,  fields  like 
garden  lawns,  and  all  those  accessories  of  elegance,  which, 
under  his  pencil,  appear  to  our  eyes  like  the  unreal  creations 
of  fancy.  In  that  happily-situated  place  he  lived,  as  the 
pupil  of  Godfrey  Walss,  a  painter  of  Cologne,  who  enjoyed 
no  inconsiderable  reputation.  From  him  Claude  acquired  tho 
principles  of  architecture  and  perspective. 

He  remained,  however,  only  two  years  in  the  studio  of  this 
master ;  precisely  the  time  necessary  to  harmonise  in  his  mind 
its  perceptions  of  two  clermnts  which  impress  so  distinctive 
a  character  upon  his  wonderful  landscapes— monuments,  and 
the  far-retiring  horizon.  He  then  returned  to  Home*  abound- 
ing more  in  knowledge,  more  rich  in  hopes,  more  audacious 
in  ambition,  but  so  poor  that  he  was  obliged  to  install  himself 
in  the  household  of  Augustino  Tassi,  less  in  the  character  of 
a  student  than  under  the  humiliating  conditions  of  domestic 
servitude.  This  at  least  we  must  believe,  if  we  choose  to  trust 
the  version  of  his  life  which  bus  been  given  by  Sandrart,  who 
impresses  a  character  of  truthfulness  by  the  precision  and 
minuteness  of  tho  details  with  which  his  account  is  filled. 

Augustino  Tassi  was  one  of  the  most  attached  disciples  of 
the  celebrated  landscape-painter,  Paul  Bril.  Although 
afflicted  by  the  gout,  he  had,  like  the  orator  Chatham,  a 
vivacity  of  spirit  which  enabled  him,  in  despite  of  physical 
pain,  to  bo  an  interesting  and  even  a  fascinating  companion. 
Courted,  feasted,  overwhelmed  with  commissions  from  the 
opulent  citizens  of  Home,  Tassi  Burrounded  himself  wiih  a 
pompous  retinue,  and  inhabited  a  house  built  with  tho*e  wide 
open  doors,  emblematical  of  hospitality,  for  which  Italy  was 
renowned.  Here  he  was  visited  by  cardinals  and  nobles,  and 
by  illustrious  strangers  of  all  countries.  Here  he  wai 
appointed  by  the  conclave  of  cardinals  to  paint,  for  the  public 
adornment  of  the  city,  architectural  decoration",  marine  views, 
cartoons  with  deep  perspective,  and  landscapes  of  every  descrip- 
tion  ;  and  with  surprising  energy  he  accomplished  every  task 
that  was  assigned  him.  Still,  with  a  burden  of  sixty  years  and 
many  inlirmitics  upon  his  shoulders,  he  required  an  expert 
and  agile  assistant,  who  could  superintend  the  affairs  of  his 
house,  take  care  of  his  horses,  arrange  all  ceremonial  details, 
and  otherwise  manage  his  domestic  concerns,  while  he  received 
visitors,  held  the  pencil,  or  directed  the  works  of  his  disc  iples. 

In  Claude  he  found  a  young  man  sufficiently  talented  to 
undertake  all  that  he  desired,  and  sufficiently  poor  to  accept 
the  employment.  No  doubt,  however,  the  position  Of  the 
young  painter,  notwiths'.andii  g  the  degrading  circumstance* 
allotted  to  it,  was  not  altogether  Unendurable.  Ho  enjoyed 
frequent  intercourse  with  a  mind  of  distinguished  resource*  ; 
he  heard  daily  In  hit  master's  studio  dissertations'  oh  art, 
which  prince*  were  ambitious  to  hear;  and  thus  the  gerrius  of 
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the  painter  of  Lorraine  wu  cultivated  and  hi*  memory  stored, 
in  spite  of  the  little  education  he  had  received  in  his  youth. 
It  U  certain  that  he  remained  in  the  service  of  Augustino  until 
the  spring  of  the  year  1625;  but  why  does  it  happen  that 
history  is  an  oracle  which  ia  dumb  precisely  when  wo  are 
most  curious  to  interrogate  her  ?  That  which  ia  most  unknown 
concerning  illustrious  men  is  the  obscure  place  of  their  ex- 
istence, when  they  stood  in  the  dark  valley  of  their  youth, 
before  they  reached  the  luminous  elevations  of  their  greatness, 
— the  long  probation,  the  purgatory  of  genius,  their  groans  at 
the  threshold  of  the  temple.  We  yearn  to  see  others  labour- 
ing through  their  hard  apprenticeship,  toiling  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  sublime  labours.  Alas  !  could  we  perceive 
and  know  how  many  others,  perhaps  with  souls  as  great, 
hiving  gazed  from  a  distance  at  the  enchanted  landscapes 
of  the  earth,  at  the  sweet  land  of  promise,  fell  exhausted  on 
the  road,  and  perished  under  discouragement  and  fatigue, 
without  a  witness  of  their  sufferings.  Are  there  any  among 
us  who  do  not  rejoice  if  we  can  trace  the  perilous  and 
painful  commencement  of  the  journey  by  which  the  children 


the  evening  blacken  the  summits  of  these  mountains.  He 
staid  a  little  time  in  the  monotonous  country  of  Bavaria,  the 
nest  of  princes,  where  he  painted  two  pictures  of  the  environs 
of  Munich.  The  collection  of  works  of  art  in  that  city  also 
attracted  his  attention.  Thence  he  proceeded  into  Suabia, 
and  on  the  road  met  a  party  of  brigands,  who  stripped  him  of 
all  he  possessed  ;  but  they  could  not  strip  him  of  his  genuine 
treasure— his  genius  — and  he  became  richer  after  viewing  the 
sublime  scenes  which  nature  spread  around  him,  even  though 
he  had  not  a  cochino  in  his  pocket. 

At  last,  after  many  adventures,  he  once  more  reached  the 
chuteau  of  Chamagne  and  dwelt  there  for  a  considerable  time. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  search  the  records  of  his  life  for  an 
account  of  his  residence  there.  More  easily  may  we  penetrate 
to  the  retreat  of  the  poet  Petrarch,  in  the  sweet  valley  ot 
Valchiusia,  "by  Sorga's  trembling  waters."  We  can  recover 
no  idea  of  the  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of  the  great 
landscape  painter  by  the  scenery  amid  which  he  lived. 

All  we  learn  is  that,  having  stayed  sufficiently  long  to  settle 
some  family  affairs,  he  proceeded  to  Nancy,  where  he  was 
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of  genius  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  travelled  the  dreary 
flats  of  unnoticed  and  unrewarded  exertion,  hidden,  perhaps, 
by  those  clouds  of  calumny,  of  envy,  and  detraction,  which, 
like  vapour,  always  gather  about  the  rising  sun 1  We  love  to 
see  the  first  pale  copy  of  their  brilliant  works,  their  efforts 
full  of  anguish  and  danger,  and  the  gateways  of  fame  and 
delight.  The  stars  which  now  burn  in  the  zenith  most 
radiantly,  and  astonish  us  with  their  lustre — shall  we  attempt 
to  discover  their  origin  r — shall  we  watch  for  the  earliest  glim- 
merings of  the  day,  so  like  that  magic  Aurora,  still  trem- 
bling and  uncertain,  which  Claude  Lorraine  aaw  and  painted, 
leaving  a  dawn  everlastingly  bright,  to  show  how  he  loved 
nature  and  how  nature  had  gifted  him  ? 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  162o,  Claude  departed  from  Rome 
in  order  to  return  to  his  native  country.  Amidst  his  efforts, 
his  hopes,  the  changes  and  chances  of  his  career,  he  had  con- 
tinually gone  back  in  imagination  to  the  place  of  his  child- 
hood—"the  banks  of  the  blue  Moselle."  Re  visited  Lorctto 
and  Venice,  observing  the  dark  green  colour  of  the  water 
there.   He  crossed  the  Tyrol,  noticing  the  very  tints  which  in 


introduced  to  Claude  de  Ruet,  one  cf  the  most  famous  artists 
produced  by  that  part  of  France.    The  pupil  of  Tempests, 
the  envious  rival  of  Callot,  Ruet,  opulent  and  proud,  appears 
at  that  time  to  have  enjoyed  the  first  rank  in  the  society  ot 
Nancy.   The  ducal  impostor,  Henry  II.,  had  in  1621  con- 
ferred on  him  a  patent  of  nobility.    He  moved  from  place  to 
place  in  superb  equipages  ;  he  was  followed  by  a  pompous 
suite  of  attendants ;  and,  like  Augustino  Tassi  at  Rome,  he 
was  commissioned  to  execute  some  very  important  work*. 
Among  these  was  the  decoration  of  the  roof  of  the  church  uf 
Carmelites,  and  several  Italian  artists  were  employed  under 
his  superintendence.    Claude  Lorraine,  wh    had,  since  hie 
journey  to  Naples  and  his  residence  with  Godfrey  Walas, 
acquired  great  skill  in  painting  perspective,  wished  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  conception  of  the  design.    His  friend  Ruet 
promised  at  least  to  employ  him ;  and  he  was  occupied  for 
more  than  a  year  in  the  decorations  of  the  roof  and  of  the 
adjoining  chapels.    Rut  this  cold  and  barren  employment 
little  suited  the  glowing  ambition  of  the  young  artist,  who 
had  not  come  from  Italy  without  a  memory  enriched  by  ideas 
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of  her  pure  blue  skies,  her  vineyards  tnd  gardens,  her  snow- 
white  ruins,  her  broad  and  smiling  fields,  and  heroic  monu- 
ments, which  added  sadness  to  her  fame  and  radiance  to  her 
glory.  He  waa  dreaming  of  returning  thither,  when  an 
accident,  which  occurred  to  one  of  the  assistants  who  was 
employed  in  gilding  some  parts  of  his  work,  had  the  effect  of 
completely  disgusting  him  with  the  equivocal  honour  to  be 
derived  from  painting  on  a  fragile  and  lofty  scaffolding.  The 
assistant  alluded  to,  having  made  a  false  step,  fell  from  the 
scaffolding,  and  was  only  preserved  from  a  mortal  injury  by 
falling  on  a  cross  beam,  from  which  he  was  able  to  hang  for  a 
moment  or  two.  Claude  had  just  sufficient  time  to  descend 
and  save  him  at  the  moment  when  his  weight  was  breaking 
the  piece  of  umber  to  which  he  clung.  But  the  catastrophe, 
to  which  he  was  every  instant  exposed,  had  such  a  powerful 
influence  on  his  imagination,  that  he  resolved  to  abandon  a 
task  in  which  his  genius  had  no  free  or  ample  scope  for  the 
development  of  his  powers.    He  accordingly  started  on  his 


overtopped  their  varied  talents,  and  looked  down  upon 
them  from  the  height  of  his  own  genius ;  he  assisted  them  with 
his  affectionate  counsels,  and  taking  up,  with  many  of  his 
faults,  the  antique  traditions  of  Raffaelle,  endeavoured  to 
combat  the  influence  of  the  mannerists.  Dwelling  at  the 
Trinity  on  the  Mount,  on  a  hill  whence  his  eye  took  in  a 
magnificent  and  gorgeous  view,  he  had  engrafted  on  landscape 
painting  a  sentiment  of  grandeur  and  might,  which  in  those 
days  was  quite  new ;  for  though  Titian  and  Hannibal  Car- 
rachi  had  given  a  very  glowing  foretaste  of  historical  land* 
scape,  Pousain  it  waa  who  fixed  and  determined  the  style, 
became  its  most  profound  model,  and  grafted  on  it  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  French  school.  Pew  painters  have  indeed  been 
more  true,  more  real,  and  more  suggestive  of  beauty  than 
Nicolas  Poussin.  Claude  Lorraine  soon  became  acquainted 
with  his  illustrious  countryman,  and  he  accordingly  took 
up  his  residence  near  at  hand,  also  on  the  Trinity  on  the 
Mount.    It  may  with  justice  and  truth  be  predicated,  that 
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way  to  Italy,  through  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  but  was  detained 
at  that  port  by  a  severe  illness.  Ue  then  embarked  in  the 
aame  vessel  with  another  French  painter,  Charles  Krard  da 
Nantes  The  voyage  was  peculiar,  for  a  frightful  storm 
assailed  the  ship  off  the  coast  of  Civita-Vecchia  ;  but  Claude 
at  length  saw  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  the  centre  and  crown 
of  Rome,  in  October.  1627  i  and  lie  discovered  that  he  had 
entered  the  city  precisely  on  the  day  on  which  the  people 
celebrated  the  festival  of  St.  Luke — the  festival  of  painters  t 

There  resided  in  these  days  in  Italy  a  Frenchman  who 
exercised  orer  the  Italians  all  the  usual  ascendancy  of  a  supe- 
rior mind.  We  allude  to  the  great  Nicolas  Poussin,  who  had 
been  established  in  Rome  ever  since  1624.  Around  him, 
basking,  as  it  were,  within  the  warm  rays  of  his  genius, 
were  grouped  many  eminent  painters,  Valentin,  Ouasprc, 
Jacques  Stella,  Peter  de  Laer,  called  Bamboche,*  Cornelius 
Poelemburg,  Jacquea  Callot,  and  many  others.  Nicholas 
•  See  "  Works  of  Eminent  Matters,"  Tot.  L  p.  Ml. 


this  contact  acted  much  on  the  character  of  the  artist's  pro- 
ductions, and  in  some  degree  fixed  his  style.  Claude  had 
certainly,  previously  to  meeting  with  his  countryman,  a  pre- 
sentiment of  style ;  but  after  the  lessons  he  derived  from 
communion  with  Poussin,  his  thoughts  were  elevsted,  his 
ideas  enlarged,  and  his  education  was,  in  a  word,  finished 
and  completed  in  the  company  of  one  who  appeared  to  glvo 
majesty  even  to  the  mighty  productions  of  nature  itself.  We 
cannot  but  become  convinced,  on  a  little  reflection,  that  the 
pupil  of  Oodfrey  Walss  and  Augustino  Tassi  derived  from 
Poussin  a  capacity  of  elevating  landscape,  by  breathing  on  it 
the  charm  of  ideal  beauty.  Able  and  tasteful  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  architecture,  Claude  Lorraine  would  doubtless  have 
embellished  his  landscapes  by  selections  from  ruins,  and  by 
ohoice  bits  of  architecture  :  but  the  selection  of  his  edifices 
would  have  been  less  happy,  if  the  bright  example  of  Poussin 
had  not  enabled  him  to  see  the  distinguished  part  which 
monuments  can  play  in  great  landscape  painting. 
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But  to  speak  frankly,  the  true  muter  of  the  great  painter 
of  Lorraine  was  the  bright,  the  glowing,  the  warm  and 
Tivifying  aun.  We  may  conceive,  but  not  describe,  all  the 
efforts,  the  indomitable  patience,  tho  labour  and  fatigue,  the 
thought,  the  care,  required  to  cope  with  such  a  model. 
Claude  endeavoured  to  fathom,  deeper  than  any  one  else  ever 
did  before,  the  most  aecret  mysteries  of  nature ;  he  deter- 
mined to  catch  the  tun  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  to  know  it 
by  heart— not  by  study  of  the  mere  caprices  of  light,  but  by  a 
careful  examination  of  its  truest  harmonies.  He  would  rise, 
ninny  a  time  and  oft,  before  the  dawn,  to  wander  into  the 
country  and  watch  the  first  rise  and  birth  of  day.  While 
other  men  forgot,  slumbering  securely  on  their  pillows,  or 
turned  away  through  indolence  from  one  of  the  grandest  spec- 
tacles that  can  meet  the  eye,  Claude  had  ascended  some  lofty 
eminence,  soma  green-bosomed  hill,  or  mossy  crag,  and  stood 
there  like  tho  out-posted  sentinel  of  art;  and  then  rosy- 
fingered  Aurora  displayed  to  him  all  the  glorious  beauties  of 
her  jewel-case,  allowed  him  to  play  with  her  jewels,  which  are 
but  fleecy  clouds  and  transparent  vapours ;  and  all  this  he 
admired  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  thought  ridiculous  to 
speak  of  the  rosy  fingers  of  the  blushing  beauty,  opening  the 
gate*  of  the  East  and  flooding  the  esrth  with  light.  He 
wandered  alone  amid  these  luminous  scenes  of  beauty,  without 
pencils,  without  paint-boxes,  for  he  drank  in  the  lovely 
poetry  of  tho  scene,  became  exhilarated  and  inspired,  and 
wanted  no  canvas  to  receive  what  he  had  seen.  He  watched 
in  their  most  rapid  variations  every  shade  of  colour  when,  in 
the  morning  of  a  lovely  day,  the  sun  appears  at  first  of  a 
silvery  hue,  preceded  by  a  white  aureole.  This  white  is 
then  tinged  with  yellow,  some  few  degrees  above  the  horiron ; 
a  little  higher  up  the  yellow  turns  to  orange,  the  orange 
becomes  vermilion,  the  vermilion  turns  to  violet ;  and  thus 
from  tint  to  tint,  from  shade  to  shade,  by  delicate  hues  of 
marvellous  riches 

"  I*  Jour  pousw  la  nuit, 
Et  la  nuit  sombre 
I*ou*m  le  jour  qui  luit 
D'one  obscure  ombre." 
to  use  the  quaint  words  of  old  Ronsard,  the  most  original  of 
French  poets  in  his  day. 

Then  on  the  sea-shore  he  would  gaxc  with  rapt  admiration 
on  the  glorious  picture  of  the  orb  of  day.  bursting  suddenly 
forth  from  beneath  the  waves,  a  minute  before  dark  and 
gloomy,  now  dancing,  a  sheet  of  molten  gold,  beneath  the  sunny 
radiance  of  the  morn.  It  is  difficult  fo  say  where  sunrise  is 
most  beautiful — on  the  mighty  waste  of  waters,  on  the  vast 
mountain  chains,  or  when  leaping  forth  from  fertile  fields, 
where  the  corn  is  yellow  and  ripe,  whtTC  the  vine  blushes  rich 
and  rosy,  where  the  orange-tree  blooms  and  the  myrtle  shows 
its  deep  green  foliage,  or  the  rose  sends  up  its  bursting 
fragrance  to  the  senses. 

And  when  he  had  caught  these  glimpses  of  nature,  he 
would  return  to  the  silent  studio,  and  seek  from  memory  to 
reproduce  on  canvas  that  which  lived  in  his  mind's  eye, 
coloured,  tinted,  and  complete.  And  as  he  had  always  noted  in 
preference  great  effects,  leaving  small  details  on  one  side,  he 
was  sure  that  no  unfortunate  recollection  of  details  of  vege- 
tation would  coice  to  disarrange  the  harmony,  beauty,  and 
ensemble  of  the  whole.  His  studies,  or  rather  his  genius  as  a 
painter,  thus  advanced  like  the  sun  iticH  which  bathes  every 
variety  of  nature,  every  tint  of  the  earth  and  air,  every  colour 
of  flower  and  skies,  in  the  one  warm  flood  of  his  own  golden  light. 

The  German  artist  who  wrote  the  life  of  Claude,  Joachim 
Sandrart,  informs  us  that  he  sometimes  met  with  the  great 
artist  amid  the  rocks  and  cascades  of  Tivoli.  "Seeing  me," 
says  he,  "paint  rocks  after  nature,  rather  than  from  imagina- 
tion, Claude  approved  highly  of  my  method,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  it  so  largely,  that,  by  unwearied  industry  and  invincible 
patience,  he  was  soon  able  to  paint  beautiful  landscapes, 
which  amateurs  bought  at  a  very  high  price,  and  of  which  he 
could  never  produce  sufficient  to  please  them."  •   The  two 

•  "  Donee  allquaudo  Tibure  Intra  roue*  mc  offenderd  asperrunaa, 


painters  became  great  friends,  often  met  at  Rome,  and 
associated  together  in  order  to  go  into  the  fields  and  paint 
objects  on  the  spot  While  Sandrart  selected  rocks  of  wild 
■nd  fanciful  form,  trunks  of  trees  of  strange  and  wrinkled 
shape,  and  the  waterfalls,  ruins,  and  buildings  beat  suited, 
according  to  his  idea,  for  historical  landscapes,  Claude  Lor- 
raine chose  less  complicated  subjects,  and  studied  rather  the 
gentle  Sloping  away  of  objects  from  the  second  foreground  to 
the  horizon,  that  is  to  say,  the  phenomena  of  aerial  per- 
spective.t  His  object  was  to,  as  it  were,  pierce  the  canvas 
through  and  through,  and  represent  the  immeasurable  distances 
which  the  eye  groups  in  a  landscape ;  above  all,  to  preserve  m 
*  simple  picture  on  an  eisel  the  grandeur  of  the  aspects,  the 
serenity  of  the  whole  scene,  and  the  majestic  harmony  of 
nature,  when  the  sun,  from  a  blue  firmament  without  cloud*, 
sheds  below  its  torrents  of  light  and  heat—a  glowing  and 
mighty  deluge,  as  it  were. 

The  great  genius,  the  varied  and  bold  talent  of  Claude,  soon 
became  known  in  Rome ;  and  how,  in  fact,  could  it  be  other- 
wise, when  he  shone  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun  ?  His  renown 
spreading  like  the  rays  of  light,  was  scattered  over  Italy, 
crossed  the  mountains  and  the  seas,  reached  France,  and  then 
flew  to  Spain ;  and  there  was  soon  a  contest  of  no  common 
character  between  princes,  sovereigns,  cardinals,  and  the 
pope,  as  to  who  should  posses*  the  finest  Claudes.  Baldi- 
nuchi  has  left  behind  him  some  interesting  details  with 
reference  to  the  names  of  the  purchasers,  and  the  high  price 
they  gave  for  the  pictures.  J  Two  landscapes,  ordered  by 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  having  been  shown  to  the  pope, 
Urban  VIII.,  were  thought  so  ad  mire  bio  by  his  holiness, 
that,  proclaiming  aloud  the  superiority  of  the  French  artist 
over  all  other  landscape-painters,  he  ordered  of  him  four 
paintings  in  that  style,  one  of  which  was  to  be  a  view  of  the 
port  of  Marinella.  Claude  painted  this  view,  and  another 
similar  one,  a  sea-piece,  with  pontifical  galleys  ;  he  then 
painted  two  village  festival  scenes— scenes  which  owed  their 
existence  to  his  imagination,  which  was  as  rustic  as  the  mind 
of  the  poet  of  Mantua  ;  luminous  pastorals  they  are,  in 
which  the  wedding  of  a  goatherd  becomes  grand  and  magni- 
ficent from  the  beauty  of  surrounding  nature  and  the  gorgeous 
splendour  of  tho  horizon. 

We  need  hardly  say  to  our  readers,  who  know  the  force  of 
fashion  in  all  these  things,  who  are  aware  that  courtiers  will 
assume  even  the  defects  of  a  sovereign  they  wish  to  please, 
that  the  whole  college  of  cardinals  hastened  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  pope ;  and  as  the  pagan  antique  was  in  favour 
at  the  Vatican  over  since  the  days  of  Leo  X  ,  the  free  and 
easy  princes  of  tho  church,  who  were  rather  men  of  fashion, 
gallantry,  and  intrigue,  than  priests,  were  delighted  to  mske 
the  pencil  of  Claude,  his  lovely  landscapes,  supply  an  excuse  for 
painting  subjects  from  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  the  history 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  or  that  of  the  lovely  nymph  Egeria, 
who  waa  changed  into  a  fountain.  These  old  men  of  the 
church  were  like  the  elders  who  admired  Susannah;  beauty 
was  what  they  sought;  they  cared  not  how  nude  or  equivocal 
the  mode  of  treatment. 

The  king  of  Spain  came  in  his  turn.  He  ordered  eight 
marine  landscapes ;  four  taken  from  the  Old,  and  four  from 
the  Now  Testament.    But  while  Claude  was  working  with 

ct  Invention^  vt,  aed  nstonl  ipsa,  suggertnte  varia  pingenteiu,  qu« 
tantoperv  ip»i  plaocbant,  ut  nimili  debioc  insistent  melhodo,  et  po»t 
mwium  laborlositatc  lndefe***  et  perilnacia  invincibili  In  i  ml  inula  quod 
tractu*  sabdlales  natura  tm  usque  pertingrret,  ut  sabdlaha  eju*  a 
grapbieopblli*  anxie  dthinc  conquirantor,  csfo  prttio  tmanlor."— 
J.  Sandrart  :  »  Acadcmie,  etc." 

t  "  Qaemadmodum  ego  ruptt  saltern  exquirebam  singular**, 
»tipite»  arborura  txtanllorei",  ramorura  comas  magi*  frondosa*.  cataracts* 
uodarum,  mdincla  et  ruins*  roajorea  et  pro  complemenlo  pirnnarom 
hUtoricarum  magi*  railil  Idoneas,  ita  ex  adreno  illo  miuori  saltern  pio- 
gebst  forma,  qoscque  post  secundum  lungibs  distarent  lundum  et  verms 
horizonlcm  dlmlnuercotur."—  Sandrart.  The  old  artist's  Latin  U  worth 
quoting  for  It*  qualntnes*. 
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ardour  at  one  of  these  compositions,  he  learnt  that  it  had 
been  sold  as  his  by  plagiarists  and  copyists.  The  high  price 
that  our  great  artist  charged  for  his  pictures,  without  any  one 
even  complaining  that  too  great  a  value  was  set  upon  them, 
had  stimulated  forgers,  who  came  and  stole  the  ideas  of  Claude 
Lorraine,  and  imitated,  in  some  degree,  his  effects  of  light,  so  as 
to  deceive  foreigners  and  ignorant  amateurs.  Every  one  will 
see  what  a  great  misfortune  this  was  for  the  artist,  who  was  not 
only  injured  in  his  purse  and  fortune,  but  calumniated  by  the 
aale  and  preservation  of  bud  copies,  which,  shown  as  his  to 
men  of  taste,  lowered  him  in  their  estimation  and  detracted 
from  his  well-earned  fame.  Claude,  on  making  this  discovery, 
and  on  finding  the  extent  to  which  the  system  had  been 
carried,  resolved  to  keep  a  copy  of  every  picture  which  left 
his  workshop,  making  a  note  on  the  bock  of  the  drawing,  the 
name  of  the  purchaser,  its  date,  and,  on  many  occasions,  it* 
price.  He  made  himself  a  portfolio,  in  which  he  registered 
every  one  of  his  thoughts  as  ji  sketch,  to  that  he  was  able  to 
offer  to  amateurs  the  control  of  his  originals,  and  confound 
the  impudence  of  forgers  bold  enough  to  imitate  the  aerial 
light  of  his  pictures.  He  tailed  it  "The  Book  of  Invention, 
or  the  Hook  of  Truth."*  This  was  the  immortal  register 
where  he  collected  together  all  the  wandering  fancies  of  his 
genius.  These  sketches,  which  were,  so  to  speak,  the  dawn  of 
his  pictures,  are  washed  in  with;  bistre,  with  a  rather  heavy  hand 
as  regards  the  figures,  and  yet  with  all  the  evidence  of  power 
and  genius.  Some  pen-and-ink  dashes  show  us  what  the 
character  of  the  leaves  will  be ;  we  catch,  too,  a  glimpse  of 
the  light;  we  guess,  beneath  the  glimmering  indications  of  a 
flat  tint,  the  distribution  of  the  manor,  the  slope  of  the 
grounds,  the  general  set  off.  We  can  conceive  nothing  more 
exquisite  or  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  artist  than  these 
prefaces — these  dreamy  outlines  of  what  is  to  be  a  splendid 
picture.  It  seems  ss  if  we  looked  at  the  future  rich  canvas 
through  a  gauze  curtain,  and  could  catch  a  dickering  indis- 
tinct glimpse  of  landscapes,  even  more  beautiful  than  we  shall 
ever  sea.  Now  it  is  a  grove,  where  the  Muses  halt,  beautifully 
and  gracefully  grouped,  to  hearken  to  the  song  of  Apollo, 
beside  a  rippling  lake  on  which  float  the  lazy  swans ;  and  with 
a  country  behind,  the  distances  of  which  probably  gave  the 
poet  the  idea,  when  he  speaks  of  seeing  in  the  distance  hills 
.and  mountains  the  summits  of  which  are  lost  in  the  clouds, 
while  their  strange  shape  and  vague  character  leave  us  to 
form  an  horizon  where  we  please ;  now  it  is  a  mysterious 
bark  gliding  on  the  moving  waters,  and  just  about  to  fade 
away  from  our  sight  between  two  willow-clad  islands  ;  some- 
times we  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  bulls  of  the  Campagna 
Romania,  up  to  their  knees  in  a  marsh,  and  tended  by  a 
herdsman  aa  wild  and  savage  as  the  place  itself. 

Many  days  indeed  may  be  passed  in  turning  over  the  leaves, 
in  examining  the  rich  and  original  designs  of  this  book,  which 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  of 
which  the  fac-aimiles  have  been  so  ably  and  artistically 
engraved  by  Earlom.  On  the  back  of  the  first  drawing  in  the 
"  Book  of  Truth,"  we  find  the  following  inscription  stuck 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  written  in  the  handwriting  of  Claude 
himself— still  the  ignorant  Claude  in  all  but  painting— and 
which  we  give  exactly,  without  correction  or  alteration 

"Audi  10  Dag*»lo,  1077, 
Ce  prttent  livrs  appsrticn  a  raoy  que  jc  falct  durant 
n>»  vie  Clsudlo  Gill*.,  dit  le  Lorain*, 
a  Roma,  le  28  aos.  )«80."  f 

But  the  "Book  of  Truth"  waa  no  effective  protection  for 
Claude  againat  the  rapacity  of  his  greedy  imitators.  Some, 
adventuring  even  into  his  studio,  caught  op  at  a  glance  his 
ideis  and  sketches,  and  did  not  even  wait  until  the  pictures 
were  issued  to  reap  tne  profit ;  so  that,  by  a  disgraceful  and 
scandalous  system,  the  canvas  of  the  plagiarist  wis  issued 
before  the  original  picture.   The  master,  as  a  last  resource, 

*  I.ibro  d'invenzkrae  ovvero  llbro  dl  verita. 

t  The  above  Intercnting  facta  art  found  in  an  article  on  Claude  by 
Ku*eti«  not,  ia  the  -  Cabinet  ds  I'Aaastsur."  for  the  y«ar  1813,  vol.  it. 


was  compelled  to  shut  up  his  studio  to  all  visitors,  except  a 
few  friends  on  whom  ha>  could  rely,  like  Poussin  and  Cardinal 
Bcntivoglio,  or  disinterested  admirers,  like  Prince  Panfili,  the 
Cardinals  Medicia,  Spada,  (iiori,  and  Mcllino,  tho  Constable 
Colonna,  the  Florentine  Paolo  Falcon ieri,  and  a  few  others. 
This  decision,  to  which  the  generous  artist  was  driven  by  a 
sense  of  justice  to  himself,  excited  great  murmurs ;  but  he  had 
no  other  remedy  against  the  pestilent  thieves  who  picked  his 
pocket  and  desecrated  his  genius.  But  when  the  pointer 
shut  himself  up  in  his  studio,  excluding  the  vulgar  crowd,  he 
kept  the  bright  sun  with  him  there,  and  lived  in  that  com- 
pany and  on  the  memory  of  real  and  true  nature.  He  had 
grown  old  and  had  the  gout,  and  his  favourite  walks  near  the 
waterfalls  of  Tivoli,  where  Sandrart  had  so  often  met  him> 
were  past  for  ever.  He  now  painted  wholly  from  the  elements 
with  which  he  had  stored  his  mind  in  the  past— those  glorious 
and  magnificent  landscapes,  perfumed  by  the  ideal,  warmed 
by  beauty,  and  resplendent  with  light  and  the  glow  of  Italian 
summer. 

The  French  artists  of  that  and  other  days  always  placed 
nature  in  the  background,  and  made  man  occupy  the  first 
place.  The  fact  is,  that,  with  rare  exception*,  the  French 
never  cared  about  nature— Florian  was  an  anachronism— man, 
bis  passions  and  his  actions,  alone  occupied  their  attention. 
They  neither  comprehended  nor  sympathised  with  calm  and 
quiet  loveliness.  The  storm  and  the  battle  engaged  their 
thoughts,  when  the  sweet  beauty  of  rich  and  lovely  landscape 
would  have  passed  by  unheeded.  Claude  Lorraine  himself, 
who  was  so  fond  of  the  light  and  the  sun,  never  went  beyond 
the  limits  of  historical  landscape ;  he  remained  faithful  to  the 
lessons  he  had  taken  from  his  great  master  Nicolas  Pous?  in. 
The  rays  with  which  his  canvases  are  flooded  light  up  some 
choice  scene  in  nature,  play  in  the  classic  colonnade,  or 
peer  through  the  cords  of  an  antique  trireme.  It  was  not 
without  result  that  Claude  lived  in  Rome,  surrounded  by 
learned  men  and  poets,  and  protected  by  erudite  and  classical 
cardinals.  That  vast  sea,  into  which  the  setting  sun  plunge*, 
bears  the  galley  whence  descends  Cleopatra  the  Beautiful. 
One  landscape  of  Claude  exhibits  "The  Consecration  of 
David,"  while  another  exhibit*  all  tho  preparations  for  a 
sacrifice.  Warriors  in  heroic  costume  saunter  about  in  the 
foreground  of  his  seaports ;  all  his  pictures,  in  fact,  are  at 
all  events  as  much  filled  by  historical  recollections  as  they 
are  by  the  warmth  and  glow  of  the  sun.  Even  when  his 
fancy  induces  htm  to  delineate  the  dances  of  a  pastoral  festival, 
the  land  to  which  he  takes  us  is  that  of  the  Eclogues,  and  there 
exhales  from  them  a  perfume  of  the  idyls  of  Anacreon  and  of 
the  laurels  of  Virgil. 

With  regard  to  putting  figures  in  a  landscape,  there  pre- 
vails an  error — at  all  events  we  regard  it  as  one— which 
should  be  corrected.  "Intelligent  painters,"  says  a  critic 
of  the  last  century,  "have  rarely  painted  desert  land- 
scapes without  figures.  They  have  peopled  them,  they 
have  introduced  into  these  pictures  a  subject  composed  of 
several  personages  whose  actions  may  touch  us  and  attach 
them  unto  us.  It  is  thus  that  Rubens,  Poussin,  and  all  the 
other  great  masters  have  acted— he  might  have  included 
Claude  Lorraine— who  have  never  contented  themselves  with 
introducing  into  their  pictures  a  man  going  slowly  along  his 
road,  or  a  woman  taking  fruits  to  market.  They  introduce 
thinking  beings,  that  they  may  give  us  subjects  to  think  about. 
They  introduce  men  moved  by  tho  ordinary  passions  of 
humanity,  in  order  to  move  our  passions,  and  to  interest  us 
by  this  very  agitation."J  These  very  sage  remarks  by  the 
learned  Abbe'  Dubos  are  incorrect,  and  in  fact  simply  puerile. 
When  an  artist  desires  to  create  a  genuine  landscape,  that  is, 
to  depict  the  beauties  of  the  country — the  evening,  a  morning 
scene,  the  charms  of  water  and  wood,  to  snatch  and  trace 
the  mysteries  of  nature—  he  should  avoid  introducing  any  very 
interesting  action,  for  the  landscape  lose*  naturally  in  interest 
as  far  as 'the  action  interests,  and  the  real  object  of  the 
painter  is  lost.    No  man  who  wished  to  depict  correctly  and 

t  Abbe  Dubos-*    Kcfl«xk»«  sur  Is  psinturo  «t  la  ponie."  Vol.  I.  62. 
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convey  to  the  idea  the  grandeur  of  Niagara  or  Mont  Blanc, 
would  think  of  introducing  them  as  mere  illustration!  of 
aome  scene  of  action. 

When  Poussin  introduces  into  his  landscapes  historical 
figures,  or  men  agitated  by  passions,  as  Dubos  says,  it  is 
the  action  of  the  figure*,  which  is  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  tho 
picture,  and  the  landscape  is  an  accessory,  or  rather  the  frame* 
work  of  the  subject.  "  Arcadia  "  is  an  example.  Imbued  with 
the  great  principle  of  unity,  had  he  deaired  to  create  in  our 
minds  admiration  for  the  splendour  of  the  horizon,  or  to 
show  us  his  power  of  portraying  them,  ha  would  have  been 
very  particular  not  to  introduce  complicated  figures.  It 
would  have  sufficed  fully  for  his  purpose,  just  to  recall  the 
image  and  idea  of  man,  by  introducing  a  solitary  cavalier,  or 
a  shepherd  gazing  at  his  flock  as  they  watered.  Having 
often  violated  this  eternal  principle  of  unity,  Chyide  Lorraine 
has  committed  an  error  very  common  with  French  artists ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  divided  the  interest  of  his  pictures. 


equally  successful,  equally  admirable  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  trees,  according  to  the  more  or  leu  massiveness  which 
their  foliage  produces,  and  also  in  the  art  of  painting,  so  that 
each  particular  species  is  recognised  at  a  glance,  either  by  the 
appearance  of  the  boughs,  the  division  of  the  bouquets,  or  the 
characteristic  shape  of  the  foliage.  Sandrart  himself  has 
made  this  remark  with  regard  to  our  artist.  He  insists  very 
much  upon  this  point,  and  aays,  in  his  German  Latin,  t  that 
the  leaves  of  the  trees,  painted  by  Claude,  seem  to  move  and 
shake  in  the  wind. 

Claude  Lorraine  had,  properly  speaking,  no  pupils,  though 
historians  have  given  him  two  :  Herman  Swanevelt  and 
Le  Co  ur  to  is.  Herman  was  nothing  more  than  a  very  clever 
imitator  of  Claude ;  Courtois,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  very 
distinguished  amateur,;  has  executed  some  landscapes  in  the 
style  of  Lorraine ;  among  others  the  "  Siege  of  Rochelle,"  and 
the  "  Pas  de  Suae,"  which  are  found  in  the  Louvre.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  these  two  painters  received  any 


DANCE  ON  TUB  BDOB  OF  TUB  WATER. — 

On  the  other  hand  he  has  never  been  more  successful  or  more 
grand,  than  when  he  has  introduced  figures  of  sailors  without 
a  story,  pastors  without  a  name  ;  all  the  while  preserving  the 
lofty,  sublime,  and  elevated  taste  of  those  ruins  full  of 
majesty,  which  make  us  think  of  the  absent  heroes,  and  the 
strange  stories  of  those  immortal  gods  who  by  their  lives,  as 
told  by  their  worshippers,  often  make  us  rejoice  that  they  were 
false,  and  that  we  live  in  a  time  when  we  know  the  true  and 
great  Ood  of  Christianity. 

Turning  to  trees,  we  find  that  those  which  Claude  Lorraine 
was  fond  of  introducing  into  his  landscapes,  are  the  horse- ches- 
nut  and  the  Spanish,  with  lofty  branches,  round  forms,  and 
the  brown  bark  of  whirh  is  enlivened  by  the  clear  gray  of  the 
moss  attached  to  them.  It  is  easy  to  remark,  as  Le  Carpen- 
tier*  does,  when  spooking  of  Nicolas  Poussin  and  Claude 
Lorraine,  that  these  two  great  landscape-painters  hare  been 
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direct  lessons  from  him,  though,  in  reality,  he  was  their 
master.  The  only  pupil  whom  Claude  formed  under  his  own 
eyes  was  a  certain  Domenico  Romano,  a  poor  young  cripple, 
whom  he  took  into  his  house  and  fed,  and  who  was  for  a  long 
time  to  him  what  he  had  been  to  Tassi ;  but  Domenico 
Romano,  having  learnt  to  paint,  the  rumour  was  set  afloat 
that  he  was  the  unknown  artist,  the  true  author  of  the  pictur  e 
which  were  given  to  the  world  as  the  production  of  Claude 
Lorraine.  When  this  news  was  sufficiently  spread,  the  pupil 
became  ungrateful,  thought  himself  a  great  man,  and  waa 
inflated  by  vanity.   He  left  the  studio  of  the  great  landscape- 

t  UW  arborci  txprsssit  direrta*  natural!  omne*  qusotitste  quad 
vtras,  ttipitcm,  froodes,  oolorcmqne  tsm  argute  J  axis  cujiuvU  »pedem 
singulis  tribuendo  tun  que  diiUnete  cuoetas  rtprescotando,  ut  veoto 
movente  perttrcper*  rideaotur  — Cap.  xxirf.  Fartii  stcundas,  liber  Hi. 

I  Dapsrtbss  t  "  Hiitoirs  de  I'srt  de  Partags,-'  p.  1 5  7.  Paris,  IBM 
The  catalogue  of  the  Lourr*  gives  the  pictures  alluded  to  it  L'lsude'i 
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painter,  and  brought  an  action  against  him  for  the  wage*  that 
he  said  were  due  to  him. 

Claude  Lorraine  sent  for  hia  diaciple,  who  atood  before  him 
bold  and  audacioua,  for  vanity  and  egotism  had  made  him 
half  mad. 

"  What  U  thia  I  owe  you  Y'  aaid  the  great  painter,  itemly. 
The  crippled  pupil  mentioned  a  §um. 


As  for  the  imitators  of  Claude,  they  were  innumerable. 
All  the  Dutchmen,  German*,  and  Spaniardi  who  went  to 
Italy,  were  inspired  by  hi*  painting*.  In  the  present  day, 
the  brilliant  success  of  our  landscape-painters  is  mainly  earing 
to  their  enthusiastic  admiration  and  careful  atudy  of  Claude 
Lorraine.  In  France,  where  they  are  justly  proud  of  one  who 
wm  truly  great,  he  has  been  a  constant  model  for  imitation— 


IOUU8  AND  THE  ANOIL.— PBOM  A  I'AIKTINO   HT  CLAUDE  LOIIRAINH. 


"  Come  with  me,"  said  Claude,  with  a  acorn  ful  smile. 

He  took  him  to  the  bank  of  Spirito  Santo,  where  all  hia 
money  waa  depoiitcd,  and  counted  out  to  him  the  money  he 
asked  for. 

"  (Jo,"  continued  he,  "  poor  soul.  Money  may  rejoice 
you,  but  it  will  not  give  you  genius.  Faint,  and  let  the  world 
judge  whether  or  no  I  have  harmed  you," 

No  more  waa  heard  of  Domenioo  H-nnsno. 


he  has  been  the  classic  artist  for  two  centuries.  A  whole 
Pleiad  of  renowned  and  celebrated  artists,  from  the  two  Patels 
to  Valenciennes,  without  omitting  Bourdieuz,  Francisque 
Milet,  Mauperche',  Joseph  Vernet,  and  Lantara,  undoubtedly 
felt  the  influence  of  Claude,  combined  with  that  of  his 
master,  Nicolas  Pouasin.  This  is  natural  enough.  Before 
the  revolution  which  the  nineteenth  century  so  fortunately 
made  In  art,  by  infusing  into  It  tha  fresh  perfume  of  the 
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romantic  poetry  of  the  north,  tha  Franco  of  that  indistinct 
potiod  called  the  Renaissance  knew  no  ideal  but  that  of 
paganism,  and  none  had  ever  elevated  classical  ideality  higher, 
or  painted  tha  scenes  of  the  heroic  past  butter,  than  Nicola* 
Pouwin  and  Claude  Lorraine. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  two,  however, 
and  can  easily  be  made  clear.  The  Norman  painter  painted 
the  land  of  heroes  and  philosophers,  while  the  artist  of  Lor- 
raine  oaat  the  light  of  his  ideal  beauty  over  the  dwelling-place 
of  herdsmen  and  domi-gods.  The  landscape  of  Nicolas 
Poussin  is  generally  historical — that  of  Claude  is  Arcadian. 
Pythagoras  would  have  been  pleased  to  saunter  with  his 
diappUs  on  the  banks  of  that  river  that  percolates  the  country 
scene  of  Poussin,  or  beneath  the  shadow*  which  lead  to  the 
neighbouring  villa.  In  the  rich  conceptions,  the  sunny  bright 
picture*  of  Claude,  nature  is  leas  solemn,  and  its  varied  aspects 
recall  rather  the  primitive  period— the  fortunate  golden  time, 
when  the  earth  of  Saturn  belonged  to  poetry,  and  the  heart  t>f 
man  to  love.  Scarcely  ever,  in  his  marine  landscapes,  doe*  he 
represent  a  tempest ;  for  nothing  that  is  strange,  violent,  or 
in  rude  motion  is  attractive  to  him.  He  never  runs  after 
fantastic  cloud*  or  suddtn  or  unexpected  effects  of  light.  His 
favourite  part  of  light  is  its  peaceful  and  cfsziling  brightness  ; 
he  paint*  the  deep  blue  armament  when  it  is  pure  and 
unspeckled  by  cloud*— the  country  when  it  is  happy  and 
smiling— animal*  when  they  feed  in  perfect  liberty,  watched 
over  bythe  apocryphal  shepherd*  of  Theocritus  or  Virgil. 
His  landscapes  are  truly  those  of  the  golden  age.  .There  is 
one  in  which  the  old  fable  of  Narcissus  is  recorded?  with  a 
scene  of  marvellous  beauty  around  him.  Same  women,  con- 
cealed behind  a  tuft  of  thick  bushes,  are  watching  young 
Narcissus  a*  he  gases  at  himself  in  the  fountain,  while  the 
sun  and  nature,  and  the  soft  breexe  which  waves  to  and  fro 
the  summits  of  the  tall  trees,  and  the  distant  ruins  flooded 
with  golden  light,  all  te}l  of  love.  What  a  soft  and  balmy 
temperature— what  a  delicious  evening!  Who  would  not 
wander  across  that  scene  of  such  august  tranquillity,  lose 
himself,  listen  to  the  waterfall,  and  come  back  to  that  grove  in 
the  foreground  to  find  again  that  deserted  nymph  dying  a 
languishing  death  near  her  river,  amid  the  green  turf  and 
surrounded  by  the  narcissus  flower  ? 

Of  all  hour*  of  the  day,  Claude  Lorraine  loved  the  evening, 
the  setting  sun ;  and,  to  give  additional  play  to  his  scene,  ho 
generally  chose  the  banks  of  the  sea.  When  just  about  to 
dip  into  the  ocean,  the  sun  cast*  upon  the  calm  sea  a  positive 
carpet  of  light ;  the  wave*  rustle,  sis  it  were,  beneath  the  soft 
evening  breeze ;  and  the  gently-moved  waters  of  the  trembling 
ocean  reflect,  in  myriad  sparkles,  the  dying  brightness  of  the 
luminary.  No  clouds  are  in  the  sky,  or  very  few  ;  perhaps  a 
light  vapour,  like  a  veil  of  gauze,  is  lit  up  by  the  expiring  sun. 
On  the  borders  of  the  water  rise  Italian  palaces — noble  por- 
ticoes, whose  column*  give  scarcely  any  shade,  wrapped  as 
they  are  in  a  luminous  atmosphere  which  impregnates  every 
place  with  light.  Statues,  which  rise  on  the  splendid  terraces 
of  these  palatial  halls,  swim  in  golden  vapour.  Galleys  arc  at 
anchor ;  the  rays  of  evening  light  come  dancing  through  the 
rigging,  and  show  in  the  water  the  long  narrow  shape  of  the 
•hip — a  furrow,  so  to  speak,  of  shade.  On  the  shore  walk 
people  who  are,  it  seems,  dazzled  by  the  ray*  of  the  setting 
sun;  and  it  would  bo  a  pleasure  for  us  to  imitate  those 
among  them,  who  use  their  hats  a*  a  kind  of  parasol,  to 
avoid  being  blinded  with  the  too  great  effulgence.  On  the 
edge  of  the  horizon  the  sun  seems  to  penetrate  into  palace* 
of  fire,  and  is  about  to  disappear  in  the  midst  of  a  conflagration 
which  all  the  waves  of  the  sea  cannot  put  out,  but  which  will 
soon  be  extinguished  a*  it  paascs  through  every  gradation  of 
vermilion,  violet,  and  deep  blue,  even  unto  darkness. 

All  thi*  i*  admirably  exemplified  in  "The  old  Port  of  Mes- 
sina" by  Claude. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  Claude  Lorraine  was,  that  he 
never  began  to  be  wholly  himself  until  he  reached  the  second 
foreground,  that  is  to  say,  until  his  lungs  began  to  breathe 
the  air.  In  the  front  are  in  general  palaces  and  masse*  of 
tree*,  which  serve  him  a*  aide-scenes,  and  he  might  even  be 


reproached  with  the  monotony  of  the  foreground;  but  on 
•ome  occasion*  the  "set-off"  is  skilfully  concealed  and  dissi- 
mulated by  the  careful  discrimination  of  the  darker  shade*  ;  it 
is  valuable  rather  from  the  mass  than  the  actual  strength  of 
each  shade,  so  that  all  remains  lit  up,  though  there  is  a 
kind  of  demi-tint  to  bring  it  up.  We  must  also  not  qtnit  to 
observe  that  Claude  Lorraine  waa  the  first  painter  who  studied 
the  laws  of  refraction,  when  he  painted  the  sun  mirroring 
itself  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  "  If  water  bends  a  stick,  my 
reason  straightens  it,"  says  Lafontaine.  But  the  artist  prefer* 
the  nairete*  of  nature  to  the  correction  of  reason. 

Drawing  and  engraving  on  steel  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  life  of  Claude  Lorraine.  In  the  year  1630  he 
had  already  engraved  some  of  hi*  best  pieces,  amongst  others, 
one  of  his  masterpieces,  the  "  Campo  Vaccino,"  in  which  we  are 
made  familiar  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  city.  It  is  the 
ancient  Forum,  an  immense  space  filled  with  thousands  of 
people  and  with  light,  and  surrounded  by  monuments,  such  as 
the  Arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  the  Temple  of  Antoninus,  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Concord ;  and  in  the  background,  the 
Coliseum  and  Arch  of  Titus.  "However,  the  engraving*  of 
Claude,"  says  an  amateur,  the  Count  Uuillaume  de  L  -,* 
"  have  nothing  brilliant  in  them ;  they  produce  no  great  effect, 
and  the  magic  effect  of  the  chiaroscuro  which  we  admire  in 
ihe  engravings  of  Rembrandt,  for  example,  is  wholly  wanting ; 
the  figures  are,  moreover,  generally  badly  drawn,  as  they  often 
are  in  his  pictures ;  he  was  not  very  clever  in  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  affair,  and  had  not  fully  acquired  the  art  of  apply- 
ing the  aquafortis ;  sometime*  it  produce*  no  effect,  and 
sometimes  it  does  not  bite  at  all.  Hw  engravings,  therefore, 
have  little  charm  for  the  superficial  amateur;  but  the  en- 
lightened connoisseur  admires  the  choice  of  the  subjects, 
the  beauty  of  the  arrangement,  especially  that  of  the  tree*, 
the  nobility  of  the  architecture,  and  in  general,  the  taste, 
style,  and  spirit  of  the  man  of  genius." 

This  judgment  is  rather  too  severe,  especially  as  far  a*  the 
figure*  are  concerned.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  very  generally 
believed,  that  those  in  his  taiUaux  were  chiefly  from  the  hand 
of  Courtois,  of  Philippe  Lauri,  Jean  Miel,  Francois  Allegrini, 
and  even  of  Nicola*  Poussin,  we  must  hesitate  before  we 
decide  that  Claude  did  not  know  how  to  draw  the  human 
form.  When  having  recourse  to  the  hands  of  strangers  or  the 
pencil*  of  friends,  he  only  followed  a  very  universal  custom. 
The  figure*  which  the  great  landscape-painter  ha*  drawn  in 
hi*  "  Book  of  Truth,"  and  in  hi*  engravings,  have  sometime*, 
it  is  true,  an  amount  of  awkwardness,  but  it  is  a  powerful  and 
energetic  awkwardness  ;  they  are  correct  in  their  motion*  and 
correct  in  their  pantomime.  In  some  few  dashes  they  express 
with  rare  vigour  and  truth  the  roughness  of  the  men  of  a 
seaport,  or  the  somewhat  heavy  and  ponderous  elegance  of  the 
gentlemen  who  wore  doublet*  and  swords.  It  was  only  out 
of  sheer  modesty  that  Claude  wa*  wont  to  say  to  those 
amateurs  who  came  to  buy  hi*  pictures,  that  he  gave  the 
figures  in  for  nothing. 

There  is  still  preserved  in  one  of  the  Queen's  collections,  a 
drawing  by  Claude,  which  bears  the  date  of  1682,  and  which 
represents  a  scene  of  the  Enead.  The  painter  waa  then 
eighty-two  years  old,  and  still  he  worked.  He  died  calmly  in 
the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Trinity  on  the  Hill.  He  left,  a*  an  inheri- 
tance to  hi*  nephews,  amongst  other  works,  the  "  Book  of 
Truth."  Thi*  marvellous  book  wa*  sold  to  a  French  jeweller. 
Louia  XIV.  having  charged  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  the 
Count  d'Estree*.  to  purchase  this  precious  monument  of  the 
genius  of  the  French  nation,  he  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the 
monarch's  wish,  but  in  vain.  The  "  Livre  dc  Vcrit6  "  pasted 
into  England,  to  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  had  it  engraved,  in  1777,  by  Earlom.  The  heirs  of 
Claude  placed  the  following  inscription  on  his  tomb,  which  i* 
the  more  worthy  of  being  preserved  here  that  it  ia  utterly 
obliterated  on  the  white  marble  tablet  where  it  firat  wa*  cut. 

•  "(Euvres  de  Clsudt  Gellee,  dit  1«  T^rniia,"  par  U  ComU 
G.  d*  L. 
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Cl-Al'DIO  GF.M.ISK  LOTHARIXUO, 
Kx  loco  da  Caroline  orto 
Pictori  exiraio 
Qui  1{MM  Orientis  ct  Occident)* 
8oll»  radios  in  eampestribtu 
MuniBce  pingi  ndin  efluixlt 
Hie  in  urbo  ubt  art«m  ooluit 


OUilt  IX.  Kalcnd.  Deceinbrb,  lbs:, 
■*tatl«  «u«  I.XXXII. 
Joann.  tt  .ItweptitH  Qcllec 
l'atruo  ebarUnimo  monorocntnm  hoc 
Sibi  poateri-cjuc  sui*  roni  curaraot .« 

In  the  month  of  July,  1840,  the  ashes  of  Claude  Lorraine 
were  transferred  from  the  Trinity  on  the  Mount  to  the  church 
of  Saint  Ix>uis  des  Fran<,-aia,  in  a  tomb  derated  to  the  prince 
of  landscape  painters,  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
The  inauguration  of  this  monument,  executed  by  M.  Lemoine, 
profeaaor  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  took  place  in  presence 
of  the  charge  d'affaires  of  France,  M.  de  Reyneval,  and  of  all 
the  artist*  who  were  then  at  Rome. 

The  following  inscription  is  upon  it : — 

LA  NATION  rBANCAISE  .N'OWILIE  PAS  IM  EN  T  A  NTS  CXLEBRES 
MEME  LORKJl'lLS  SONT  MOHTS  A  LETItANOER. 

Whenever  we  find  ourselves  in  presence  of  a  great  master, 
we  arc  led,  despite  ourselves,  to  think  of  principles.  With 
painters  of  the  genius  of  Claude  all  becomes  matter  for  learn- 
ing, and  their  faults  arc  even  as  instructive  as  their  triumphs. 
Do  wo  wish  to  know  if  painting  is  or  is  not  a  simple  imita- 
tion of  the  outer  world  r  Claude  Lorraine  is  there  to  answer 
for  us.  What,  will  people  say— that  disc  of  yellow  ochre  and 
white,  pretends  to  represent  the  sun  —the  sun  itself  ?  A  little 
colour  on  a  piece  of  canvas,  that  is  the  great  luminary  of  the 
world ;  this  is  what  you  call  the  most  faithful  copy  of  the 
great  work  of  the  divine  Creator.  Yes,  doubtless,  between 
nature  and  art,  between  the  sun  of  Ood  and  the  sun  of 
Claude  Lorraine  there  is  a  wide  abyss.  And  yet  it  must  be 
said  that  the  landscape  of  the  artist  is  much  above  and  much 
below  nature.  Combined  with  the  individual  sentiment  of  a 
great  artist,  it  bears  the  imprint  of  a  poetry  which  matter 
alone  does  not  contain,  or  which  at  least  lies  latent  and 
unknown  within  it.  If  Claude  had  not  come  upon  the  banks 
of  the  lea  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  evening, 
nobody  would  have  ever  opened  his  eyes  to  the  beautiful 
spectacle  of  a  hot  and  burning  sky.  Those  sailors  who  are 
lying  on  the  deck  of  that  ship  at  anchor ;  those  merchants  who 
are  counting  their  bales  along  the  golden  strand  ;  in  fine, 
those  noble  promenade™  who  may  be  seen  coming  out  of 
that  palace,  the  steps  of  which  descend  to  the  sea,  probably 
would  not  experience  the  same  emotions  at  the  reality  as 
would  be  awakened  in  them  by  the  sight  of  a  sunset  by 
Claude  Lorraine.  In  the  picture  all  is  elevated,  if  it  is  only 
by  evoking  the  recollection  of  ancient  history  or  heroic 
fables,  and  we  may  readily  fancy  that  the  coffers  ranged  along 
the  banks  contain  the  famous  purple  of  Tyre,  twice  dyed  and 
unalterable.  In  this  way,  by  passing  through  the  crucible  of 
si  painter's  inspired  soul,  by  being  touched  by  the  emotions  of 
his  heart,  the  work  of  God  is  often  more  eloquent  in  painting 
than  in  reality.  When  the  earth  is  beautiful,  the  painter 
knows  that  it  is  so,  and  the  earth  knows  it  not. 

Many  criticisms  on  Claude  Lorraine  have  been  written. 
The  following  by  J.  A.  St.  John  is  new  and  fresh :— "  It 
strikes  me,  if  I  were  a  painter,  I  could  have  discovered  a 
hundred  landscapes  between  Fouah  and  Cairo,  which  would 
not  have  been  unworthy  of  the  pencil  of  Claude. 
"  "  To  be  in  fashion.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  named  some 
other  artist,  the  current  of  opinion  setting  in  just  now  against 
this  delineator  of  the  warm  and  genial  south.  But  whatever 
happenn,  it  is  best  to  be  honest.  If  my  ideas  offend  the  con- 
noisseurs, I  am  sorry  for  it;  but  having  myself  beheld  nature 

•  BaMinucctt  "  Kotiiiedc  l'lofttfori  del  Dttrgno." 


in  her  loveliest  forms,  both  in  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones, 
I  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  judge  whose  pencil  reminds  me 
most  of  her  serene  splendour.  The  object  of  all  art  is  pleasure, 
which  can  only  be  awakened  in  us  through  the  instrumentality 
of  beauty,  whether  in  the  aspect  and  colours  of  external  nature, 
or  in  the  symmetry  .of  the  human  form. 

"  To  me,  Claude  in  landscape,  and  Itaffaellc  in  historical 
painting,  appear  to  have  worked  most  in  conformity  with  this 
theory,  and  consequently  to  have  produced  the  noblest  and 
purest  results.  To  derive  enjoyment  from  looking  at  nature,  is 
practically  a  simple  process ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  explain  the 
laws  by  which  the  sources  of  delight  are  stirred  within  us,  we 
find  the  whole  apparatus  of  metaphysics  scarcely  equal  to  the 
task.  It  is  the  same  precisely  with  the  mimetic  arts.  When  I 
stand,  for  example,  before  one  of  Claude's  landscapes,  suppos- 
ing my  mind  to  have  been  previously  agitated  by  the  perturbing 
influence  of  the  passions,  the  storm  begins  immediately  to 
subside,  while  a  serenity  like  that  of  a  sweet  summer's  day 
takes  its  place.  The  beauty,  snatched  as  it  were  from  nature, 
and  rendered  permanent  by  art,  sinks  into  the  soul,  and  through 
a  law  or  force  inexplicable  to  me,  disposes  it  irresistibly  to 
assumo  that  unruffled  composure  necessary  to  its  reflecting 
properly  the  external  image,  to  the  magic  of  whose  influence 
it  is  for  the  time  subjected. 

"  No  other  landscape-painter  accomplishes  this  triumph  so 
invariably  and  completely  os  Claude.  Salvator  Rosa  appeals 
with  singular  power  to  our  sympathy  for  wild  and  savage 
nature, -chasms,  mountain-torrents,  sombre  and  frowning  crags, 
dark  forests,  with  the  figures  of  fierce  banditti  looming  through 
their  obscurity,  Nicolas  Foussin  awakens  our  classical  or 
scriptural  reminiscences,  revives  the  impression  of  our  school* 
boy  days,  or,  which  is  still  more,  carries  us  back  to  those 
moments  of  unmixed  delight,  when  on  our  mother's  knee  we 
first  lisped  through  the  marvellous  traditions  of  Palestine  and 
the  East. 

"But  they,  neither  of  them,  put  us  in  possession  of  that 
sunshine  of  the  breast  which  stream*  in  upon  us,  or  is  kindled 
by  the  works  of  Claude,  who  felt  all  that  is  serene  and  lovely 
in  the  countenance  of  our  mother  earth,  and  has  repretented 
his  conceptions  in  colours  which  we  must  grieve  to  think 
should  ever  fade.  His  architecture,  his  seas,  his  glassy  rivers, 
his  mountains  blue  and  haxy  with  distance,  his  skies  full  of 
light  and  brilliance,  his  trees  displaying  every  variety  of  forest 
beauty,  his  foregrounds,  copses,  flowers,  weeds  and  all,  fresh, 
dew-dripping,  and  almost  exhaling  fragrance  as  we  look  on 
them,  so  full  are  they  of  suggestions  to  the  sense  as  well  as  to 
the  mind,  -this  combination  of  things,  I  say,  acta  like  a 
glorious  poem  on  the  imagination,  and  hushes  it  into  a  rapt 
feeling,  not  unakin  to  devotion.  My  friend,  Linton,  especially 
in  his  Venetian  pictures,  is  every  year  giving  fresh  proof*  that 
he  has  been  drinking  at  the  same  great  fountain.  His  sunsets 
are  delicious,  his  ruins  seem  to  crumble  before  the  eye,  and  his 
waves,  leaping,  cool  and  translucent,  transport  us  forcibly  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean." 

The  pictures  of  Claude  Lorraine,  so  much  valued  over  all 
Europe,  have  become  very  rare.  They  are  now  chiefly  found 
in  national  galleries,  or  the  galleries  of  the  English  aristocracy. 

The  Louvre  contains  the  best  collection  of  pictures  from  the. 
brush  of  Claude  Lorraine.  This  Museum  contains  sixteen, 
several  of  which  are  masterpieces,  in  which  the  painter  shows 
himself  in  all  the  splendour  of  his  most  brilliant  qualities. 
More  than  half  of  these  pictures  are  found  in  "The  Book  of 
Truth." 

"  The  Consecration  of  David  "  and  "The  Landing  of  Cleo. 
patra  "  (Nos.  80  and  9G  in  "  The  Book  of  Truth  ")  were  painted 
for  Cardinal  Giorio ;  in  the  inventory  of  the  Louvre,  made  in 
1816,  they  are  estimated,  the  first  at  £2,600,  the  second  at 

£4,800. 

The  two  "  Seaports  "  were  painted  for  the  Prince  de  Lian* 
court  and  an  amateur  of  Paris.  This  last  picture  bean  the 
signature  of  Claude  and  the  date  of  1646.  They  were  both 
engraved  by  Dominique  Baniere.  The  one  is  estimated  at 
A  f.000,  the  other  at  £3/200. 

"The  Village  Festival"  and  "Ths  View  of  a  Seaport  at 
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the  Betting  of  the  San  "  were  executed  for  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
The  first  of  these  picture*,  painted  in  1669,  has  been  estimated 
at  £4,000  ;  the  second,  very  well  engraved  by^Lcba*,  wa» 
•old  at  the  aale  of  Gaignat,  in  1768,  for  £204  ;"  at  the  sale 
of  Choiaeul-PrasKn,  in  1793,  for  £600 ;  and  is  now  valued 
at  £4,800. 

"The  Campo  Vaccino"  and  "View  of  a  Seaport"  were 
painted  for  M.  de  Bethune,  ambassador  of  France  at  Rome. 
These  two  picture*  were  *old  in  1737  for  £134  ;  in  1768  for 
£248 ;  in  1776  for  £476  ;  in  1780  for  £440.  In  1816  they  were 
valued  at  £1,200  and  £1,600. 

The  Gallery  of  the  Hermitage  of  St.  Petersburg  almost 
equal*  the  Louvre  in  the  importance  and  richee  of  it*  Claude'*. 
It  possesses  no  lea*  than  fourteen.  There  is  a  magnificent 
series  of  four  pendant*  of  equal  dimensions  -three  feet  nine 
inches  by  five  feet  three  inchca— representing  the  four  part*  of 
the  day,  in  which  the  ordinary  assistant  of  Claude,  Philippe 
Louis,  ha*  painted  "The  Vision  of  Tobias,"  "The  Return 


There  are  besides  in  the  Hermitage  two  landscapes,  repre- 
senting, one,  "  The  Judgment  of  Marsyas,"  the  other  a 
"  Pastoral  Scene;"  and  two  marine  landscapes,  in  which  are 
seen,  on  one  side,  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl  of  Cum*;,  on  the 
other,  men  loading  a  ship.  These  four  superb  specimens  of 
this  master  were  purchased  by  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  ot 
Russia ;  the  two  first  in  1776,  with  the  Crowit  collection ;  the 
two  latter  in  1779,  with  the  Houghton  gallery. 

The  Museum  of  Madrid,  and  the  National  Gallery  ot 
London,  have  each  the  same  number  of  Claude's.  Those  of 
the  Museum  of  Madrid  are  incontestable  and  very  valuable. 
One,  the  least  of  all,  is  a  landscape  adorned  with  figures  and 
animal*.  The  nine  others  form  three  series,  one  of  three,  one 
of  four,  one  of  two. 

The  first  scries,  which  are  the  largest-sired  Claude's  known 
to  exist— five  feet  nine  inches  by  eight  feet  five  inches — 
comprise  "  A  Penitent  Magdalen  In  the  Desert,"  and  with  a 
rising  sun,  "A  Hermit  Praying  in  the  Desert,"  with  a 
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of  the  Holy  Family,"  "The  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel," 
and  "The  Struggle  of  Jacob  with  the  AngeL" 

These  four  pictures,  No*.  160,  154,  169,  and  181  of  "The 
Book  of  Truth,"  were  painted  for  several  amateurs  of  the  Ix>w 
Countries;  they  then  passed  into  the  Electoral  Gallery  of 
Cassel,  where  they  remained  until  the  time  of  the  German 
war  in  1806.  They  were  packed  up  with  a  number  of  other 
pictures,  the  most  preciou*  of  that  gallery,  which  were  being 
removed  from  Cassel  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  until 
the  peace  enabled  them  to  restore  them  to  their  old  place. 
But  a  French  general  succeeded  in  capturing  them,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  who  adorned  her 
Malmaison  with  them.  There  the  Emperor  Alexander  nf  all 
the  Russia*  bought  them,  with  the  " Arquebusers "  of 
Teniers,  "The  Cow"  of  Paul  Totter,  the  "Gerard  Douw 
au  Chien,"  and  thirty  other  of  the  best  pictures  of  that 
collection. 

The  four  tableaux  by  Claude  cost  the  emperor  £1,000  out 
of  the  money  he  paid  for  the  pictures  bought  at  Mulmai- 
ton.   They  were  engraved  by  Schlotterbeck  and  Haldenwang. 


setting  sun,  and  the  "  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,"  a  land- 
scape  with  a  moonlight  effect. 

The  second  series  is  composed  of  four  large  picture*  ;  they 
rrprescnt,  in  the  first  place,  "  Moses  saved  from  the  Waters," 
secondly,  "  The  Funeral  of  St.  Sabine,"  thirdly,  "  The 
Embarkation  of  St.  Pauline,"  the  fourth,  "  Tobias  and  the 
Angel  Raphael  "  (sec  p.  346).  These  four  pictures,  of  which 
the  figures  are  attributed  to  William  Courtois,  brother  of 
Jacques,  called  the  Botirguiynon,  were  painted  for  the  king  of 
Spain. 

The  last  series  of  two  pictures  represent*  two  landscapes, 
smaller  than  those  in  the  preceding  series  ,  one,  "A  Morning 
Effect,"  the  other  "  An  Evening  Scene." 

The  ten  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  of  thia  country 
are,  with  two  exceptions,  as  authentic  and  as  fine  Claude's  as 
any  in  the  world.  There  arc  two  of  very  great  dimensions  ; 
one  well  known  under  the  name  of  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba," 
and  the  other  as  "  Rebecca's  Wedding." 

The  first  picture  is  of  a  seaport,  seen  under  the  effect  of 
the  rising  sun,  while  the  action  of  the  production  is  "  The 
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Embarking  of  ft  Princess  and  her  Court ;"  the  English 
generally  call  it  the  Bouillon  Claude,  says  a  French  critic, 
because  it  was  painted  for  the  duke  of  that  name  in  1G88. 

The  second  represents  a  landscape  adorned  with  figures 
dancing  on  a  vast  open  sward.  These  two  pictures  were  for  a 
long  time  the  pride  of  the  Hotel  Bouillon,  on  the  Quai  Mala- 
quais  in  Paris,  which  also  contained  numerous  other  precious 
pictures,  which  still  remained  there  in  1787,  but  in  a  furniture 
warehouse,  where  they  were  rotting,  as  the  Duke  of  Bouillon 
rarely  occupied  his  hotel  in  Par™. 

About  1804  these  two  Claude's  passed  into  the  hands  of 


Each  of  the  galleries  lays  claim  to  the  possession  of  the 
original,  which  connoisseurs  usually  declare  to  be  that  in  the 
Doria  palace  in  the  eternal  city  of  Rome. 

Besides  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba "  our  National  Gallery 
contains  two  other  exquisite  marine  pieces,  "  The  Embarking 
of  St.  Ursula,"  and  "  The  View  of  a  Seaport  at  Sunset." 
These  two  were  painted,  the  first  in  164G,  for  Cardinal 
Barberini,  the  second,  in  1644,  for  Cardinal  Oiorio.  They 
also  came  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  who  had 
them  from  Messrs.  Descnfant  and  Panne  about  1800.  They 
also  cost  £8,000. 
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Charles  8ebastian  Erard,  who  sent  them  to  England.  A 
distinguished  English  amateur,  Mr.  Angerstein,  bought  them 
for  £8,000,  and  it  was  at  this  sum  that  they  were  valued  in 
the  collection  of  this  amateur,  when  it  was  bought  by  the 
English  government  in  1823,  to  form  the  basis  of  the  present 
National  Gallery. 

The  "  Queen  of  Sheba  "  is  regarded  as  the  finest  marine 
an  due  ape  ever  painted  by  the  great  Claude  Lorraine  ;  as  for 
the  "  Wedding  of  Rebecca,"  there  is  a  fac- simile  of  it  in  the 
Doria  Palace  at  Rome,  where  it  is  called  "  II  Mulino." 


There  are  also  four  other  Claude's,  very  much  admired  for 
their  beauty.  They  bear  the  titles  of  "  Reconciliation  of 
Cephalis  and  Procris,"  "  The  Death  of  Procris,"  "  Narcissus 
and  the  Echo,"  and  "  Agar  in  the  Desert."  The  first  of  these 
four  pictures  also  comes  from  the  cabinet  of  that  same  princely 
amateur,  Mr.  Angerstein.  The  other  three  were  left  to  the 
National  Gallery  by  Sir  George  Beaumont  in  1826,  with 
another  landscape,  which  is  the  fellow  to  "  Agar  in  the 
Desert." 

A  sixth  landscape,  the  most  important  of  all,  was  left  as  • 
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legacy  to  the  aamc  gallery  by  Mr.  W.  Hoi  well  Carr,  in  1831. 
It  ia  "  Sinon  taken  before  Priam,"  a  picture  dated  1657.  This 
picture,  painted  for  the  Prince  Don  Agustinc,  was  for  a  long 
time  at  the  palace  of  Ghigi  at  Rome.  At  the  sale  of  the 
Walsh  Porter  collection,  which  took  place  in  London  in 
1810,  it  was  sold  for  £2,750.  It  ia  valued  by  Smith  at 
£-1,700. 

The  other  museums  of  Europe  contain  very  few  pictures  by 
Claude.  The  Pinacothec  Museum  of  Munich  has  four  or  five 
pair,  each  representing  a  morning  and  an  evening.  The 
Gallery  at  Dresden  contains  three,  of  which  two  are  of  great 
beauty,  reproduced  in  "The  Book  of  Truth,"  Nos.  110  and 
141.  The  Museum  of  Berlin  and  that  of  Naples  each  possesses 
two  pictures  by  Claude;  the  Gallery  of  Florence  has  only 
one,  but  it  is  an  admirable  one,  "A  Seaport  with  a  Setting 
Sun,"  No.  28  of  "  The  Book  of  Truth."  It  was  painted  for 
Cardinal  Medici.    It  is  valued  at  £.1,000. 

English  amateurs,  as  well  as  artists,  have  always  shown 
great  attachment  for  the  pictures  of  Claude.  In  the  years 
1799  and  1800,  the  English  who  were  at  Rome  bought  from 
the  Princes  Colonna,  Borghese,  Doria,  Corsini,  and  others, 
who  were  obliged  to  sell  their  pictures  to  pay  the  heavy 
contributions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  government. 
Among  these  pictures  were  some  of  Claude's  very  best, 
which  before  had  decorated  the  palaces  at  Rome*  Most  of 
the  works  pointed  for  Italy  have  left  that  country  :  poverty 
and  despotism  and  bigotry  have  done  their  natural  work. 

Mr.  Forster  found  only  about  a  dosen  in  all  the  museums 
and  palaces  of  Italy.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
few  private  collections,  visited  by  Waagen,  which  had  not 
same.  He  found  at  least  fifty.  The  collection  of  Mr,  Thomas 
Coke,  at  Holhatn,  alone  has  ten— as  many  as  the  National 
Gallery.  Moat  of  them  are  very  important  productions  of  the 
great  artist,  and  are  found  in  "  The  Book  of  Truth  ;"  such  as 
"Argus  and  Io,"  "The  Punishment  of  Marsyas,"  "Apollo 
keeping  the  Flocks  of  Admetus,"  "  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl  of 
Cumic,"  "Perseus,"  "Rest  of  the  Holy  Family,"  Nos.  80, 
9-7,  135,  164,  184,  187,  of  "The  Book  of  Truth." 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  West* 
minster,  in  London,  contains  seven  pictures  by  Claude,  all 
choice  pictures,  which  aro  taken  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
W.  Agar.  The  most  precious  of  the  thirteen  Claude's, 
altogether  contained  in  this  collection,  are  two  landscapes, 
with  houses,  rivers,  mountains,  figures,  and  animals.  They 
belonged  to  the  cabinet  of  M.  Blondel  de  Gagny,  and  at 
the  sale  of  that  cabinet,  made  in  Paris  in  1776,  they  were 
sold  for  £960.  In  1805  Mr.  Agar  refused  £8,000  for 
them. 

The  Bridgewater  Gallery,  belonging  to  Earl  Elleamere,  in 
London,  possesses  four  tableaux  by  Claude  ;  amongst  others, 
"  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb,"  and  "  Demosthenes  on  the  Borders 
of  the  Sea,"  two  admirable  works,  numbered  101  and  171  of 
"The  Book  of  Truth,"  painted  in  1664  and  1667  for  M.  de 
Bourlamont. 

In  the  collection  of  Earl  Radnor,  at  Longford,  there  are 
two,  named  "  Morning  in  the  Roman  Empire,"  the  other 
"  Evening  in  the  Roman  Empire,"  Nos.  82  and  152  in  "Tho 
Book  of  Truth."  Smith  attributed  to  them  the  value  of 
£8,000,  twenty-five  times  the  price  paid  for  them  a  hundred 
years  before  at  the  sale  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Countess  of 
Verrue,  in  Paris,  in  1737.  The  collection  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Miles, 
at  Leighcourt,  near  Bristol,  contains  two  of  the  finest  tabL-aux 
of  Claude. 

The  first,  called  the  "  Temple  of  Apollo,"  bears  the  signature 
of  the  master  and  the  date  of  1668  ;  the  second  signed  also, 
and  dated  1079.  These  two  pictures,  celebrated  in  this 
country  under  the  name  of  the  Allieri  Claude's,  came  from  the 
palace  of  that  name  in  Rome,  of  which  they  were  the  orna- 
ment until  the  French  invasion  in  1810,  They  were  sold  to 
un  Englishman  for  9,000  Roman  crowns,  about  £2,000.  Messrs. 
Fayan  and  Urighon  sent  them  to  London,  where  William 
Beckford  bought  them  for  £10,000.  At  the  sale  of  Fonthill 
Abbey  in  1823,  these  pictures  were  sold  for  £12,000. 

Dai  of  Ike  RKeU  tableau!  eT  Claude  *  tilth  has  been  re- 


cently  sold,  the  "Arrival  of  Eneas  at  Delos,"  No.  179  in  the 
"  Book  of  Truth,"  was  knocked  down  for  the  sum  of  £1,700, 
at  the  sale  of  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Harman  in  London, 
In  1844. 

This  picture,  painted  for  M.  Passy  le  Gout,  is  three  feet 
one  inch  high,  and  four  feet  two  inches  long.  It  was  succes- 
sively sold  in  1737.  at  the  sale  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Countess 
of  Verrue,  for  £80  t  in  1747,  at  that  of  the  collection  of 
Blondel  de  Gagny,  for  £396;  in  1816,  at  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Hope,  for  £l,'»00 

The  other  picture,  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  also  of  fine 
quality,  "A  Seaport  with  the  Rising  Sun,"  height  two  feet 
four  inches,  width  three  feet  one  inch,  was  paid  £2,000, 
at  the  sale  of  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Simon  Clarke  at  London,  in 
1810.  It  was  sold  in  1787,  at  Midame  Bandcville's,  in  Paris, 
for  £120;  in  1801,  at  Robit's,  in  Paris,  for  £400;  at 
Bryant's,  in  London,  for  £1,500. 

M.  de  Garron,  grandfather  of  the  President  of  Bandeville, 
brought  this  picture  from  Rome  to  Paris.  He  bought  it  from 
Claude  himself,  as  well  as  another  picture  from  the  same 
master,  representing  the  "Rape  of  Europa,"  No.  136  of 
the  "  Book  of  Truth."  This  work  is  now  in  Buckingham 
Palace.  It  waa  bought  by  George  IV.,  at  the  sale  of  the 
collection  of  Lord  Gwydyr,  at  London,  in  1829.  It  went  at  th« 
sale  beyond  £2,000,  while  in  1787,  at  the  sale  or  the  cabinet  of 
Madame  de  Bandeville,  at  Paris,  the  same  picture  only  fetched 
£400. 

At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  the  Count  de  Venice,  in 
Paris,  in  1760,  "A  Seaport  with  the  Setting  Sun"  was  sold 
for  the  insignificant  sum  of  £33.  Having  reappeared  in 
1820  at  the  collection  of  the  sale  of  Danoot,  at  Brussels,  it 
was  sold  for  £1,080.  It  is  doubtful  whether  his  sunrises 
or  his  sunsets  were  the  most  beautiful.  At  all  events  in  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  were  beautiful. 
The  author  of  "Iais"  describes  an  Egyptian  dawn,  which 
really  appears  taken  from  Claude :  "  As  I  locked,  however, 
towards  the  east,  over  the  undulating,  ssndy  plain,  and  saw 
the  faint,  pearly  light  begin  to  flush  the  sky  on  the  edge  of 
the  horixon,  I  thought  I  liad  njver  beheld  anything  more 
glorious.  Every  instant  the  arch  of  splendour  expanded,  and 
embraced  a  larger  section  of  the  heavens,  while  streaks  of 
saffron  and  crimson,  shot  up  rapidly  from  some  fiery  centre, 
seemed  to  pierce  the  lirmament  like  arrows,  blotting  out  the 
stars  with  their  quivering  pulsations,  and  imparting  to  the 
whole  face  of*nature  a  profusion  of  gorgeous  features  inex- 
pressibly magnificent.  The  figures  of  poetry  could  never 
keep  pace  with  the  chariot  of  Eos.  Before  language  could 
supply  epithets  to  paint  one  phenomenon,  a  series  of  new 
appearances  would  have  succeeded  and  vanished.  The  change 
from  saffron  to  crimson,  from  crimson  to  rose  colour,  from 
rose  colour  to  purple,  from  purple  to  amethyst,  and  from  this 
again  to  cerulean  blue,  chased  and  veined,  and  quivering 
tremulously  with  light,  waa  as  swift  as  thought.  At  length 
the  *un  itself  arose,  and  the  desert  lay  blushing  before  it  like 
an  eastern  bride." 

Two  landscapes,  one  representing  "  Juno  confiding  Io  to 
the  care  of  Argus ;  "  the  other,  "  Mercury  setting  Argus  to 
sleep  to  the  sound  of  his  Flute,"  each  eighteen  inches  high  by 
twenty-seven  wide,  were  sold  for  nearly  £1,000,  at  the  sale 
of  Mr.  Walsh  Porter,  in  London,  in  1803.  These  two  charm- 
ing tableaux,  Nos.  149  and  150  in  the  "Book  of  Truth," 
Nos.  110  and  111  of  the  cabinet  Choiscul,  have  belonged  to 
several  celebrated  collections;  they  were  sold  in  Paris  in 
1777,  at  the  Prince  of  Conu's,  for  £316 ;  in  1772,  at  the  Duke 
de  Choiseul's,  for  £270;  in  1762,  at  Gaillard  de  Gsgny's, 
for  £72.  They  have  increased  ten-fold  in  price  in  the  space 
of  fifty  years. 

Claude  s  drawings  are  numerous ;  they  exhibit  the  har- 
mony and  the  grandeur  which  characterise  his  painting*. 
Tney  are  generally  drawn  with  a  pen,  with  sepia  or  bister, 
brought  up  with  white.  These  drawings  have  been  very 
much  lought  after  by  amateurs,  and  have  commanded 
great  prices,  a  small  one  never  having  been  Wld  for  lets 
thin  £50;    Claude  waa  accustomed  tA  engrave  in  aqtt»- 
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ortu>,  using  a  very  powerful  instrument  with  a  somewhat 
blunt  point.  Of  productions  of  this  description  a  considerable 
number  exist.  M.  Robert  Dumesnil,  in  bis  "  Peintrc-Graveur 
Francais,"  has  given  an  account  of  forty-two  engravings  in 
aquafortis,  which  form  a  most  rtcherchi  cabinet  for  the 


Fine  proofs  are  very  rare,  and  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  the 
•ales,  which  account*  for  the  large  sums  offered  for 
whenever  they  arc  to  be  met  with. 


"  The  Dance  on  the  Border  of  the  Water,"  sold  at  the  sale 
of  Robert  Dumesnil,  in  1847,  for  £U,  and  at  Deboia'  sale 
for  £15.  "A  Group  of  Brigands,"  on  the  same  several 
occasions,  sold  for  £20  and  £21.  "The  Campo  Vaccino "  sold 
for  £16. 

Claude  Lorraine  often  put  his  signature  to  his  pictures 
and  always  to  his  engravings.    On  the  latter  he 
added  brief  inscriptions,  of  one  of  these  we  present  the  I 


J6<Aq<^  Re  ie  Romanise 


—  Rowae  .Superior-  f  foeritia 
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THE  BEGGARS,  BY  BEMBRANDT. 


As  we  shall  probably  have  an  opportunity  on  a  future  occasion 
of  discussing  the  life  and  works  of  Rembrandt,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary for  us  now  to  occupy  much  of  the  reader's  attention. 
The  education  and  mode  of  life  of  this  great  master  may  in 
some  measure  account  fbr  the  want  of  charm  with  which 
certain  critics  have  reproached  his  style.  Hi*  father,  who  had 
gained  great  wealth  as  a  miller,  at  first  wished  to  make  him  a 
literary  man  ;  but  Rembrandt,  who  had  already  a  decided 
passion  for  painting,  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  to  the 
-studio  of  James  Van  Zvaanenburg,  which  he  afterwards  quitted 
for  those  of  Peter  Lastman  and  James  Pinaa.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  father's  mill,  where  he  executed  a  painting, 
which  he  took  to  the  Hague  and  there  sold  for  a  hundred 
■florin*. 

This  success,  which  was  the  more  welcome  because  it  was 
quite  unexpected,  inflamed  Rembrandt's  ambition,  or  rather 
his  avarice.  Seeing  in  his  art  a  means  of  obtaining  a  fortune, 
he  henceforth  devoted  himself  to  it  with  persevering  assiduity. 
He  had  married  a  woman  no  less  avaricious  than  himself,  and 
who  confined  his  expenditure  within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits,  compelling  him  to  live  upon  dried  herrings  and  cheese- 
One  day  he  persuaded  her  to  put  on  widow's  mourning  and 
spread  a  report  of  his  death,  that  she  might  sell  the  pictures 
in  his  studio  at  a  higher  price— a  stratagem  which  completely 
succeeded.  Another  trick,  equally  discreditable,  was  that  of 
giving  his  son  designs  which  he  was  to  sell  secretly  as  precious 
-  works  stolen  from  his  father. 

Rembrandt's  pupils  made  great  fun  of  his  avarice,  painting 
imprints  of  coin  upon  pieces  of  card  and  throwing  them  at  his 
feet,  whereupon  he  never  failed  to  snatch  them  up  with  the 
greatest  avidity,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  every 
beholder. 

It  is  well  known  that  In  Rembrandt's  style  the  luminous 
points  arc  distinguished  by  touches  of  great  thickness,  which 
render  hie  canvas  rough  and  uneven  in  surface.  He  excused 
himself  by  saying,  he  was  a  painter  and  not  a  dyer.    In  a 


general  way  ho  was  much  annoyed  whenever  his  compositions 
were  too  closely  examined.  "A  picture,"  he  said,  "is  not 
made  to  be  smelt ;  the  smell  of  oil  is  not  wholesome. " 

Rembrandt  died  in  the  year  1674,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

The  painting  which  we  have  engraved  (p.  349)  represents 
a  woman  who,  carrying  a  child  at  her  back  and  leading  an  old 
man,  begs  alms  at  a  citizen's  door.  A  young  boy,  with 
uncouth  head-gear  and  dirty  ragged  clothe*  (probably  her 
eldest  son),  is  looking  attentively  at  the  money  which  hi* 
mother  is  receiving.  Her  face  indicates  attention,  but  is 
vulgar ;  the  expression  of  the  citixen  who  bestows  his  charity 
is  almost  harsh ;  the  figure  of  the  old  man  breathes  a  noble 
and.  tender  sadness.  As  for  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade, 
it  is  this  peculiar  magic  which  has  gained  him  a  special  position 
in  the  Dutch  school,  and  no  one  has  carried  to  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection  the  poetry  which  results  from  the  opposition  and 
play  of  colours.  But  it  has  often  been  regretted  that  his  pro- 
ductions do  not  exhibit  more  taste,  dignity,  and  especially 
grace  of  style. 


MODERN  BRITISH  ART. — THE  SOCIETY  OK 
BRITISH  ARTISTS,  SUFFOLK-STREET. 

Thb  misdeeds  of  the  Royal  Academicians,  their  favoritism, 
their  injustice,  and  in  some  cases  their,  ignorance — for  against 
that  incorporated  body,  as  against  all  others,  these  crimes  can 
be  urged— raised  against  them  many  enemies ;  whilst  their 
success,  and  the  money  they  obtained  by  their  exhibitions, 
made  them  many  imitators.  Of  these,  some  have  perished, 
but  other.i  have  apparently  e*tubli*hed  themselves  permanently 
with  the  public  These  rivals  and  imitators  are  supported 
chiefly  by  those  great  artists  who,  having  established  fame, 
are  yet  angry  at  some  slight  put  upon  them  by  the  larger 
body,  and  by  a  crowd  of  meritorious  and  rising  artiste,  who, 
having  risen,  frequently,  it  must  be  said,  desert  their  wall*. 
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One  of  these  incorporated  societies  is  that  of  the  British 
Artists,  the  exhibitions  of  which  take  place  in  Suffolk-street, 
and  the  nucleus  of  which  is  formed  by  a  body  of  twenty-eight 
members,  baring  for  its  president  Mr.  Hurls  tone,  its  vice- 
president  Mr.  Pyne,  and  its  secretary  Mr.  Alfred  Clint.  All 
these,  the  reader  will  recognise  as  known  and  talented  artists ; 
but  amongst  its  members,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  there  are 
those  whom  we  do  not  recollect  to  hate  produced  one  merito- 
rious work. 

The  consequence  is,  therefore,  that  a  mediocrity  amongst 
members  who,  we  presume,  form  themselves  into  a  committee  of 
judges,  induces  a  general  mediocrity  amongst  the  exhibitions 
of  the  society.  The  ill-natured,  indeed,  hsTe  said,  that  as  its 
members  number  artists  in  every  branch,  so  every  first-rate 
exhibitor,  be  he  a  painter  of  landscape,  history,  or  figures, 
becomes  obnoxious  to  them,  and  his  pictures  are  at  once 
slighted  or  excluded.  We  cannot  say  that  this  is  the  fact ; 
but  the  members,  who  themselves  send  many  pictures, 
naturally  claim  the  best  places,  and  those  exhibitors  who  are 
non-members  are  frequently  disappointed.  Certainly,  with 
so  many  excellent  artists  of  every  elaas  which  England  can 
boast,  we  should  imagine  that  some  cause  besides  an  adven- 
titious one,  must  give  rise  to  the  effect  of  exhibitions  so 
mediocre  as  the  present,  the  thirty-first  of  the  society. 

The  picture  which  holds  the  first  place  in  importance,  though 
not  numerically,  is  that  by  Mr.  Hurlstone,  "  The  Last  Sigh 
of  the  Moor"  (17S),  a  fine  picture  of  a  well-known  subject, 
treated  in  the  artist's  peculiar  manner,  and  valuable  ss  an 
ethnological  study.  The  Moorish  feature  is  rendered  with 
that  correctness  which  residence  amongst  the  people  depicted 
alone  can  give.  The  treatment  is  at  once  excellent  and  novel, 
although  a  little  more  feeling  might  certainly  have  been 
thrown  into  the  face  of  King  Boabdil.  (300)  "  A  Jewess  of 
Barbery  "  is  more  pleasing  in  colour  than  the  majority  of  Mr. 
Hurlstone'a  pictures ;  we  cannot,  however,  award  the  same 
praise  to  the  portraits  of  this  artist,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  (189)  «'  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Wilmer,"  appear  all  to  possess  tho 
same  dull  brown  complexion,  totally  devoid  of  transparency. 

Very  different  in  colouring  are  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Baxter, 
(149)  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady ; "  and  (543)  "  Portrait  of  Thomas 
Appach,  Esq.,  the  latter  in  the  north-east  room,  which  are 
the  best  in  the  exhibition,  and  glow  with  life  and  health.  "  La 
Pensce"  (48),  by  the  same  artist,  is  but  a  conventional 
affair,  and  the  flesh  tints  by  no  means  so  good  as  in  the 
portraits. 

(378)  «« He  went  out  and  wept  bitterly,"  by  E.  Rolt,  Is 
finely  painted ;  the  drawing  and  colouring  both  good  and 
forcible. 

(392)  Le  8ouvcnir,"  by  W.  D.  Kennedy,  Is  a  beautiful 
little  bit  of  colour,  very  Ukc  Etty,  from  whose  model  we 
should  imagine  it  to  have  been  painted.  (333)  "  Oayete,"  in 
the  next  room,  is  not  so  good,  the  drawing  being  exaggerated 
and  the  flesh  too  pink. 

Mr.  Woolmer  exhibits  some  of  his  usual  eccentricities  in 
drawing,  as  in  (23)  "  The  Princess  Badroul  Boudour,"  and 
(401)  "  Susanna,"  in  the  south-west  room,  in  which  no  beauty 
of  colouring  can  compensate  for  so  much  carelessness.  (510) 
"  Spring,"  in  the  north-east  room,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  well 
drawn  as  it  is  coloured. 

(507)  "  Repose,"  by  T.  P.  Dicksee,  a  very  highly-finished 
picture,  well  drawn,  but  the  flesh-tints  of  the  sleeping  infant 
are  loo  brown.  (497)  "  Girl  at  the  Spring,"  a  very  pretty 
little  painting,  but  rather  too  hard,  by  T.  Smart.  (481J) 
"  The  Turkish  Scribe,"  a  forcibly-painted  picture,  agreeably 
coloured. 

Mr.  T.  Clater  has  several  pictures  scattered  through  the 
gallery,  which  are  as  various  in  subject  as  they  are  indifferent 
in  execution ;  the  best,  perhaps,  is  "  The  Bridal  Morn  *'  (29) ; 
but  what  claims  the  family  of  "William  Brook,  Esq."  (440), 
in  the  south-west  room,  has  to  be  hung  on  the  line,  or  even 
exhibited  at  all,  we  confess  puules  us,  as  a  worse  picture 
we  never  saw  |  the  drawing  bad,  the  colouring  disagreeable, 
and  the  family  without  the  least  pretensions  to  beauty.  Mr. 
Buckner  has  two  graceful  but  very  weak  productions— (73) 


"Portrait of  Master  Barkley"  and  (119)  "Portrait  of  Mrs. 
Thomas."  (169)  "  Belinda,"  by  J.  Noble,  does  not  equal  this 
gentleman's  usual  productions,  the  best  part  of  the  picture 
being  the  reflection  in  the  glass  and  the  male  figure ;  Belinda 
is  too  short.  (83)  "  Com  Flowers,"  by  J.  J.  Hill,  a  nicely- 
painted  picture,  good  in  colour  and  well  finished  in  detail. 
We  had  almost  forgotten  Mr.  Cowie,  whose  picture  (406)  of 
"  Hotspur  and  the  Letter  "  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  although 
we  think  the  lady,  graceful  as  she  is,  is  rather  too  tall.  (400) 
"  An  Incident  in  the  Slave  Trade,"  the  separation  of  a  mother 
from  her  child,  is  one  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  room ;  the 
drawing  and  colouring  both  good,  and  the  figure  of  the  woman 
graceful,  but  rather  wanting  in  force ;  and  last,  though  not 
least  in  merit  amongst  historical  compositions,  is  one  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Blackburn  (65),  an  artist  new  to  the  London  public, 
but  who  is  well  known,  we  believe,  in  Scotland.  The  specimen 
before  us  has  evidently  been  painted  some  time,  but  is  dis- 
tinguished by  correct  drawing  and  a  careful  study  of  costume 
and  detail. 

Amongst  the  landscapes,  few  are  particularly  worthy  oi 
remark ;  the  specimens  by  Boddington  and  Alfred  Clint  are 
ordinary  achievements  by  practised  artists.  A  "  View  ot 
Berne  in  Switzerland,"  by  Pyne,  only  wants  a  more  effective 
foreground  to  render  it  the  best  landscape  exhibited.  In 
animals,  Mr.  Earl  has  attained  a  meritorious  pre-eminence; 
his  pictures  of  dogs,  &c.  (372,  429,  526),  being  all  careful 
studies,  attention  to  which  is  drawn  by  a  somewhat  quaint 
selection  of  titles.  In  fruit,  the  best  picture  is  by  Mr. 
Duffield,  whose  wife,  in  the  water-colour  portion  of  the 
exhibition,  stands  pre-eminent  for  her  flower-pieces.  (2*6), 
by  Miss  Ilumley,  is  also  a  very  excellent  and  soundly-painted 
picture,  second  only  to  Mr.  Duifield's.  This  lady  artist  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  in  the  peculiar  line  she  has  chosen. 

In  the  water-colour,  besides  the  "  Flower-pieces  "  of  Mrs. 
Durlield,  we  may  notice  "  Fruit,"  by  Mrs.  Valentine  Bar- 
tholomew, and  a  "  Girl  Knitting,"  and  other  pieces,  by  F. 
Cruickshank,  which  deserve  especial  attention.  We  may  add, 
also,  that  in  this  department  lies  the  strength  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  enamel  of  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington,"  by  Essex, 
is  very  fine,  and  the  "  Keepsake  "  (711),  by  Karl  Hartmann, 
deserves  also  to  be  much  praised.  The  sculpture  is  by  no 
means  remarkable  either  for  originality  or  merit.  "  Two 
portraits  of  the  Queen,"  the  one  by  Hughes  and  the  other  by 
John  Bailey,  may  possibly  resemble  her  Msjesty ;  but— if  we 
apply  the  axiom  of  Euclid,  which  states,  that  things  which 
are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other — 
must  certainly  fail  to  do  so,  since  they  are  utterly  unlike.  A 
•'  Bust  of  Louis  Napoleon,"  by  John  Bailey,  is  very  meri- 
torious. 

Last,  and  oh,  not  least,  we  must  notice  a  picture,  which  we 
have  reserved  to  a  place  by  itself,  since  we  can  scarcely  class 
it  as  landscape  or  historical.  We  allude  to  that  bearing  the 
name  of  "The  Golden  Image"  (227),  which  occupies  so 
unworthily  so  large  a  space  on  the  walls.  An  attempt  to 
portray  Nineveh,  partly  from  Mr.  Layard's  book,  partly  from 
Mr.  Charles  Keen's  scenery,  arranged  after  the  architectural 
vagaries  of  the  late  John  Martin,  could  not  but  signally  fail. 
An  image  as  high  as  our  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  appears 
surrounded  by  miles  of  palaces,  thousands  of  priests,  Bullions 
of  votive  fires,  and  billions  of  an  Assyrian  population. 
Winged  bulls  and  sphinxes,  the  outermost  one  drawn  and 
the  others  apparently  outlined  from  it,  in  a  straight  line,  and 
in  an  interminable  vista,  and  Assyrian  soldiers  multiplied  on 
the  same  plan,  and  clothed  in  every  variety  of  gorgeousness, 
the  whole  overlooked  by  a  perfectly  scarlet  king,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  blaring  Assyrian  sky,  present  a  tout  ttuembie 
which  would  delight  the  lessee  of  a  low  theatre  on  boxing- 
night,  if  he  could  but  achieve  such  a  blase  of  triumph.  But 
as  a  picture,  it  is  beneath  criticism,  the  canvas,  after  being 
covered  with  paint,  being  even  worthless  as  an  oilcloth,  a 
Turkey-carpet  pattern  of  which  it  somowhat  resembles.  It  is 
a  mere  eccentricity,  which  is  as  worthless  and  about  as  far 
from  the  truth,  as  the  pedigree  from  Adam,  which  we  have 
seen  lately  advertised  in  the  papers. 
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CHRISTIAN   WILLIAM   ERNEST  DIETRICH, 


Dibtbick  wis  truly,  to  a  certain  and  definable  extent,  a 
great  painter.    lie  was  one  of  those  whose  peculiar  genius 


i  of  a  very  universal  character.    He  stood  apart  and  aloof 
from  the  many  mere  mannerists  and  copyists  of  his  day.  He 
did  not  bind  himself  down  to  any  particular  branch  of  art ; 
Vol.  I. 


his  mind  took  in  with  an  energetic  and  general  grasp  almost 
every  phase  and  port  of  the  subject  to  which  he  devoted  his 
existence.  And  yet  he  was  not  an  original,  and  therefore  not 
a  great  artist  in  the  highest  sense. 

If  we  examine  that  canvas  over  which  the  sun  spreads  al 
the  vigour  of  ha  noontide  heat,  chasing  away  the  light  vapour 
from  the  ground,  and  which  loses  itself  in  the  far-off  distance, 
we  shall  certainly  fancy  it  a  Claude  Lorraine.  That  obscure 
chamber,  with  an  open  window  wl  ich  allows  a  ray  of  warm 
light  to  fall  on  the  figures  of  three  men  sitting  round  a  table, 
appears  to  be  sonfc  work  of  Rembrandt.  That  tranquil  land- 
scape, where  the  cows,  the  goats,  and  the  sheep,  are  led  by  a  fat 
.  and  buxom  maid,  who  is  about  to  cross  a  limpid  stream, 
would  readily  be  taken  for  a  Derghem.  It  must  be  Wouver- 
mans  who  is  the  author  of  that  picture,  in  which  a  horse, 
with  clean  and  wiry  limbs  and  mounted  by  a  gallant  horse- 
man, plays  the  principal  part.  One  is  led  to  think  that  it  ia 
Salvator  Rosa  who  is  the  author  of  this  landscape  overhungjjy 
rugged  rocks,  in  which  we  catch  sight  of  narrow  and  dark 
glens,  where  hide  the  robbers  of  the  Abruzxi.  Those  cascades 
falling  from  abrupt  summits,  where  grows  the  gloomy  pine, 
belong  to  the  style  of  Everdingen  ;  in  the  same  way  that  tho»e 
nymphs  leaving  the  bath,  to  take  refuge  in  the  grove  near  at 
hand,  must  belong  to  the  graceful  easel  of  Poelemberg. 

We  ore  mistaken.  All  these  pictures,  so  varied  in  com- 
position, so  different  in  style,  in  manner,  are  the  work  of  the 
same  painter — of  an  extraordinary  man,  who  was  able  to 
combine  all  departments  of  art,  and  who  in  each  was  masterly  ; 
guessing  at  every  process,  seizing  the  art  of  colour,  pene- 
trating the  character  of  each  style  of  painting,  and  imitating 
them  all  with  wonderful  success.  The  man  of  whom  such 
rare  remarks  are  true  was  Christian  William  Ernest  Dietrich. 

He  was  born  at  Weimar,  on  the  30th  October,  1712,  and 
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hi*  first  router  wh  Lis  own  father.  This  hereditary  talent 
was  common  enough  in  the  last  century,  and  belonged  to  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  more  especially.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  entered  the  studio  of  Alexander  Thtcle,  an  eminent 
landscape-painter,  who  resided  at  Dresden,  with  the  title  of 
painter  to  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony.  He  remained 
with  him  only  three  years,  and  he  left  the  place  very  much 
advanced  in  the  only  style  which  he  ever  successfully  followed 
without  being  an  imitator— that  is  to  say,  in  landscape.  At 
eighteen  a  certain  great  lord  of  the  court*  of  Dresden  took 
him  Into  his  service,  and  gave  htm  a  pension  of  fifteen 
hundred  livrcs.  Thus  enjoying  protection  and  ease,  he  lived 
four  years  at  Dresden,  free  from  all  care,  and  wholly  devoted 
to  his  art.  But,  in  1734,  the  gTeat  admiration  he  felt  for  the 
paintings  of  Rembrandt,  Jean  Both,  Bcrghem,  Karel  Dujardin, 
and  Eljcheimer,  impelled  htm  to  start  on  a  journey  to  Holland. 
Artists  are  in  general  restless  beings,  and  few  hare  ever  been 
able  to  sit  down  calmly  and  enjoy  any  good  fortune  which 
might  fall  to  their  lot. 

During  the  time  that  he  worked  under  Alexander  Thtcle, 
we  may  guess,  from  the  way  in  which  he  imitated  the  land- 
scapes  of  his  master,  wfiat  kind  of  ulent  nature  had  given 
him.  "  He  did  not  copy,"  a  lys  Ilagedorn,  "  but  he  entered 
on  a  kind  of  contest  with  the  original."  The  fact  is  that 
Dietrich  was  never  a  mere  imitator,  because  his  ambition 
was  too  elevated  for  that.  He  sought  to  do  better  than  what 
lay  before  him,  which  prevented  him  from  ever  being  servile. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  Holland  he  began  to  rouse  himself  to 
a  contest  with  the  great  models  he  had  so  much  admired. 
Klxheimer,  Van  Ostade,  Karel  Dujardin,  and,  above  all, 
Rembrandt,  furnished  the  subject,  the  style,  the  composition 
of  numerous  paintings.  He  devoted  much  labour  and  time  to 
the  study  of  the  great  Rembrandt.  De  undertook  to  copy 
from  him  the  art  of  combining  lights  and  shade— an  art  which 
that  artist  used  with  such  marvellous  and  wondrous  effect. 
He  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  warm  and  transparent  tones 
of  his  colouring,— his  execution,  now  soft,  now  hard, — and 
the  bold  reliefs  of  his  touch  and  harmonious  arrangement. 
Di6trich  is  not  the  only  artist  who  has  endeavoured  to 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  this  inimitable  model  •,  and  it  mutt  be 
at  once  allowed  that  he  did  not  do  so  with  the  same  success 
which  attended  Govaert  Flinck,  Arnold  de  Gelder,  Leonard 
Bramer,  and  Van  Eeckout.  If,  however,  his  shades  have  not 
the  depth  which  we  admire  in  those  of  Rembrandt,  if  he  be 
far  inferior  in  his  chiaroscuro  effects,  if  his  colouring  be  heavy 
and  wanting  in  those  brilliant  and  sharp  tones  that  belong 
to  the  painter  of  the  "  Night  Watch,"  if  his  impa*ting» 
upon  the  light  arc  heavy  without  being  thick — it  is  because  to 
imitate  and  rival  Rembrandt  was  a  thing  all  but  above  the 
power  of  any  man.  We  do  not  believe  that  what  one  man 
has  done,  another  may  not  do  ;  but  when  an,  artist  has,  as  it 
wen-,  created  something  new  to  equal  or  excel,  it  is  then 
extremely  difficult  and  doubtful.  But  with  these  reserva- 
tions, and  looking  at  the  canvases  painted  by  Dietrich,  after 
Rembrandt,  only  as  excellent  pasticcios,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  own  the  great  and  deserving  talent  of  the  man  who 
rxecuted  the  painting  known  as  the  Piscina,  engraved  by 
Fiipart,  and  the  "  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,"  with  a  great 
mfty  other  etchings,  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  speak. 

It  must  be  at  once  frankly  allowed  that  had  Dietrich  con- 
fined himself  wholly  and  solely  to  the  study  of  Rembrandt, 
and  never  done  anything  but  remind  us  occasionally  of  the 
pencil  of  that  great  painter,  he  would  scarcely  have  deserved 
his  very  extensive  reputation.  In  art,  as  in  literature,  a 
mere  imitator  of  one  man  will  never  make  a  name.  How 
many  imitators  have  there  been  in  our  own  day  of  Dickens, 
and  Jerrold,  and  Scott,  and  Cooper,  and  Bulwer  j  not  one  of 
whom  has  acquired  any  reputation  of  value.  But  how  many 
living  men  are  there,  who,  from  a  careful  study  of  these  and 

*  Hag edorn  wpptle*  us  with  this  fact  In  kit «  Utter  to  an  Amateur," 
bot  dots  aot  give  ut  the  name  of  the  nobleman  i  but  it  appears  that  It 
was  the  very  person  to  whom  this  letter  wat  addressed. 


other  models,  have,  without  possessing  much  creative  genius, 
written  and  produced  many  works  well  worthy  of  being  read. 
It  is  too  much  to  ask  that  all  those  who  amuse  and  instruct 
shall  be  original— it  is  enough  that  they  do  not  slavishly  adopt 
the  style  of  one  man,  and  seek  to  make  a  reputation  of  it. 

The  great  talent  of  Dic'trich,  and  that  tojwhich  he  in  a  great 
degree  owes  his  extensive  reputation,  is,  the  universal  power 
of  his  imitation.  He  caught,  with  rare  aptitude,  almost  every 
style.  When  Rembrandt  was  the  object  of  his  study,  he  was 
dreamy,  meditative,  expressive  in  design,  rapid  and  capricious 
in  execution.  But  suddenly  he  found  himself  in  presence  of 
the  vulgar  and  comic  physiognomies  of  Adrian  Van  Ostade — 
heavy  peasants  smoking  under  a  trellis- work  of  hops  betide  a 
pot  of  beer,  great  fat  dowdies,  with  enormous  heads  and  short 
legs.  He  was  at  once  transformed ;  he  gave  up  in  an  instant 
his  Old  and  New  Testament  subjects;  he  drew  grotesque 
heads,  covered  by  coarse  woollen  caps  or  shapeless  hats.  His 
pencil  became  soft  and  unctuous ;  his  colour,  just  now  warm 
and  golden,  became  cold,  and  was  clothed  in  that  beautiful 
blue  tint  which  Ostade  spread  over  most  of  his  pictures,  and 
which  gives  so  much  harmony  and  suavity  to  his  composition*. 
"  The  Strolling  Musicians "  of  Adrian  Van  Ostade  f  is  well 
known -a  picture  which  becomes,  so  to  speak,  one  of  his 
masterpieces  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver  Cornelius  Visscher. 
Dietrich  had  the  courage  and  boldness  to  re-paint  this  great 
work  of  the  Dutch  master.  He  has  changed  very  little  in  the 
composition  (p.  360).  As  La  the  picture  of  Ostade,  the  father, 
armed  with  his  violin,  towers  above  the  troop  of  children  who 
press  around  him.  They  cross  a  kind  of  door,  or  arcade,  through 
which  we  distinguish  the  open  sky  and  the  country.  Dietrich 
has  taken  some  liberties  with  the  details.  We  find  in  his 
picture  a  child  blowing  a  bagpipe,  which  is  not  in  that  of 
Van  Ostade.  The  physiognomies  of  the  modern  painter  are 
alto  finer  and  more  sarcastic,  which  proves  that  he  did  not 
thoroughly  understand  the  sentiment  and  idea  of  his  master. 
It  was  both  philosophical  and  correct  in  Van  Ostade  to  repre- 
sent a  sad  and  wearied  sickness  on  the  faces  of  that  poor 
family  dragged  from  village  to  village  by  misery.  However, 
when  correcting  or  travestying  the  thought  of  Adrian  Van 
Ostade,  Die'trich  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  been  influenced  by 
the  painting  of  Van  Ostade  himself.  Thus  we  easily  recognise 
in  the  features  of  the  father  another  of  Van  Ostade's  personages, 
who  also  plays  on  the  fiddle,  and  tells  indelicate  stories  to 
some  peasants  sitting  before  the  door  of  a  rustic  house. 

The  picture  of  Die'trich  has  been  engraved  by  the  celebrated 
Wille,  a  friend  of  the  German  painter.  Wille  possessed 
many  of  his  pictures,  and  did  much  to  make  them  known. 
Several  compositions  of  Dietrich,  indeed,  were  engraved  by 
Wille.  His  engraving  of  the  "  Musicians"  is  a  masterpiece  of 
that  art.  Besides  the  picture  of  which  we  speak,  Dietrich 
made  an  etching  of  one  on  the  same  subject.  Smaller  than 
his  painting,  it  is  also  different  from  it  in  some  of  the  minor 
details. 

Dic'trich  often  ventured  to  mix  up  the  style  and  manner  of 
several  painters  whom  he  had  carefully  studied,  in  one  single 
picture.  This  is  the  case  with  the  "  Rat-killer."  In  this 
picture,  the  general  effect  of  which  is  original  and  very 
creditable  to  Dic'trich,  several  of  the  physiognomies  are  copied 
from  Van  Ostade,  while  some  belong  to  others ;  and  indeed  the 
general  idea  of  the  whole,  and  tome  of  the  faces,  are  very 
much  in  the  style  of  Karel  Dujardin.* 

In  landscape-painting,  he  gives  with  a  few  touches,  and  as 
if  playing  with  work,  new  and  rare  proofs  of  that  extraor- 
dinary penetration  which  made  him  guess  all  these  secrets 
that  the  great  masters  appeared  to  have  carried  away  with 
them  to  the  tomb..  He  revels  with  Bcrghem  in  the  still 
depth  of  smiling  valleys  ;  he  can  tell  the  secrete  of  those 
skies  of  gold,  and  more  transparent  horisons,  of  Jean  Both  and 
his  brother  Andre* ;  he  is  fully  capable,  when  he  likes,  of 
following  Everdingen  to  the  very  summit  of  his  solitary  rocks, 
where  the  wind  moans  through  his  lofty  pines ;  or  he  will  sit 
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down  with  Ruysdael  betide  the  noisy  and  foaming  cascade.  The  gallery  of  that  city,  where  he  lived  10  many  yean,  and 

"That  waterfall,"  says  Hagcdorn,  "which  he  painted  for  hia  which  was  hia  true  country,  contain*  numerous  paintings 

friend  Wille,  would  have  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  lluys-  from  his  hand,  and  in  every  conceivable  style.    There  you 

dael  and  Everdingen,  and  the  troubled  surface  of  the  water  can,  in  less  than  one  hour,  judge  of  the  incredible  subtilty  of 

below  would  have  warmed  a  Backhuysen  or  a  Parcel  1U."  Di6trich'a  talent;  and  it  appears  as  if,  to  show  off  this  pecu- 
He  excited  considerable  admiration  in  his  own  day,  amongst .  liarity  of  our  artist,  they  have  united  purposely  all  the  most 

contemporary  artists  and  amateurs,  by  the  way  in  which  he  opposite-  masters,  those  whom  he  successfully  imitated  with 

discovered  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  certain  masters.   The  hia  hands.    Here  wj  have  a  pasticcio  of  Vandermeulcn ; 

grace,  the  suavity,  the  harmony  of  Poelemberg  were  familiar  there  an  imitation  of  Wattcau ;  further  on,  a  copy  of  the  "  Hun- 

to  him,  as  well  as  that  of  all  others.   Following  the  traces  of  drcd  Florin"  piece  of  Rembrandt ;  but  it  is  proper  to  observe, 

EUheimer,  he  painted  a  "  Flight  into  Egypt"  (p.  357),  which  that  these  several  trials  do  not  give  a  very  lofty  idea  of  the 

is  regarded  as  one  of  his  masterpieces,  and  which  excels  in  master.   In  the  gallery  where  we  find  such  splendid  Rem* 

exactly  opposite  qualities  to  those  he  exhibited  in  his  imito-  brand  ts,  such  charming  Watteaut,  we  are  more  than  any  where 

tion  of  Rembrandt.    "We  even  find  productions  of  the  Che-  else  struck  with  the  insufficiency  of  copies  which  are  neither 

valier  Van  der  Werff,  the  most  insipid  of  painters,  imitated,  original  nor  correct  imitations. 

on  some  occasions,  by  the  pencil  of  Die'trich.  Thus  the  "  Christ  healing  the  Sick,"  so  admirable,  so 

Burtin,*  a  groat  admirer  of  Dietrich,  says :  "  A  precise,  lofty,  so  expansive  in  tho  original  by  Rembrandt,  becomes  a 

learned,  soft,  and  rich  touch,  combined  with  judicious  glszing,  very  cold  production  in  the  hands  of  Die'trich.    The  dis- 

always  causes  us  to  recognise  the  rare  talent  of  Die'trich,  position  of  the  figures  is  nearly  the  same.   The  ehiaroteuro 

though  he  has  been  so  varied  in  style,  and  has  chosen  such  represents  the  same  proportions  of  light  and  shade ;  but 

subjects  as  tho  '  Village  Quack,'  the  sublime  •  Communion  somehow,  all  this  leaves  the  spectator  indifferent.    The  sick 

of  St.  Jerome,'  the  picturesque  Calisto,  and  then  risen  to  people  around  our  Saviour  are  not  interesting,  though  their 

the  admirable  finuh  of  his  precious  and  valuable  'Flight  into  faces  bear  all  the  marks  and  sighs  of  suffering  and  grief. 

Egypt,'    The  composition,  the  design,  the  expression,  all  Tho  "  Christ"  of  Dietrich  is  delicate  and  poetical,  but  there  is 

equally  perfect,  the  learned  attitudes,  the  graceful  nobility,  not  a  trace  of  divinity  in  its  composition  any  more  than  if  it 

the  striking  truthfulness  of  the  stuff*,  the  charms  of  the  soft  had  been  painted  by  David.  {    There  is  no  sign  of  any 

colouring,  the  rhiameuro  of  a  most  piquant  character,  the  miraculous  power  in  that  fig'iro  or  in  that  face.    None  can 

admirable  toning  down  of  the  lights,  combined  with  the  most  feel  that  sickening  of  the  heart,  none  can  feel  tempted  to  weep, 

soft  and  delicate  pencilling,  which  kurpiisnes  even  the  finish  as  men  have  been  known  to  do  when  gazing  at  the  sublime 

of  Van  der  Werff,  place  this  masterpicco  of  Dietrich  amid  painting  of  Rembrandt.   They  are  fictitious  sighs,  of  which 

the  pearls  of  art."     We  may,  perhaps,  have  occasion  to  painting  haa  caught  but  the  show;  it  is  a  light  without 

cor*?ct  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  speaking  of  a  picture  which  warmth,  a  shadow  without  mystery. 

was  his  own  property.  The  same  may,  with  considerable  truth,  be  said  of  "The 
It  was  ten  years  and  more  since  Dietrich  had  returned  from  Presentation  to  the  Temple,"  another  copy  of  Rembrandt, 
Holland. t  Since  this  journey  he  had  not  left  the  city  of  which  is  equally  cold  and  awkward,  the  artist  having  merely 
Dresden,  where  he  lived,  with  the  title  of  painter  to  the  king  imitated  the  vulgarity  and  coarseness  of  the  master,  without 
of  Poland,  except  to  go  to  Brunswick.  In  1743,  however,  he  one  iota  of  his  poetry.  But  if  we  examine  carefully  the  whole 
started  on  an  expedition  to  Italy.  The  earnest  desire  he  had  Dresden  gallery,  we  find  here  and  there  more  happy  and 
always  felt  to  see  this  classic  land  of  painting,  this  soil  of  successful  imitations.  Whenever  he  bad  only  to  deal  with 
art  and  fancy,  was  not  his  only  motive  for  undertaking  the  artists  whose  merit  was  wholly  exterior,  if  we  may  so  express 
journey.  Though  he  laboured  without  ceasing,  and  though  ourselves,  Die'trich,  clever  to  srixe  appearances,  and  incredible 
his  facility  was  something  really  surprising,  he  could  not  in  his  subtilty  when  the  secrets  of  any  mode  of  painting  were 
keep  up  with  the  tremendous  demand  that  existed  at  the  court  to  be  discovered,  was  invariably  more  successful,  and  often 
of  Dresden  for  his  pictures.  Already  he  had  been  obliged  to  triumphant.  If  he  undertakes  to  paint  a  sketch  by  Vender- 
fly  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  could  not  find  with  that  mculen,  he  succeeds  in  painting  a  picture  which  recalls  that 
prince  the  rest  and  repose  he  so  much  desired.  He  determined  master,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  pasticcio  in  tho  freedom 
to  place  the  broad  expanse  of  several  kingdoms  between  him-  and  liberty  of  its  style  resembles  some  painter  near  at  hand — 
self  and  his  thoughtless  admirers.  But  he  did  not  remain  say  like  ParroceL  He  makes  attempts  upon  the  most  oppo- 
absent  more  than  two  or  three  years.  He  came  back  to  site  artists,  in  their  turn — the  precious  Micris,  the  easy  Sub- 
Dresden,  where  he  remained  until  the  hour  of  hit  death,  lcyras— and  reproduces  what  may  be  described  as  the  costume 
whioh  took  place  in  1774.  of  their  thought,  if  not  the  thought  itself. 

A  Dutchman  with  the  Dutch,  Die'trich  in  Italy  became  quite  One  day,  when  painting  one  of  those  little  canvases  where 
an  Italian.  He  there  painted  pictures  in  the  style  of  Claude  he  delighted  in  representing  over  again  the  favourite  subjects 
Lorraine  and  Sal  vat  or  Rosj,  as  he  had  formerly  painted  in  the  of  Cornelius  Poelemberg,  he  painted  a  very  pretty  picture, 
styles  of  Berghem  and  Everdingen.  "The  easy  drawing  of  which  few,  who  have  visited  the  Dresden  gallery,  can  have 
this  artist,"  says  a  biographer, J  "is  quite  in  the  modern  failed  to  observe,  in  which  he  has  been  exceedingly  success- 
Roman  style ;  the  energy  and  lightness  of  his  pencil  appeared  ful  in  the  expression.  It  is,  indeed,  only  from  the  chaste  and 
to  "unite  the  taste  of  the  schools  of  Flanders  and  Italy,  and  delicate  tone  of  the  style  and  the  painting  that  the  subject 
hia  landscapes  have  often  the  freshness  of  Lucatelli,  and  the  can  be  looked  at  with  pleasure.  It  is  a  little  more  nude  than 
firmness  of  Salvator  Rosa."  We  cannot  indeed  perceive,  any  of  the  works  of  the  gentle  Poelemberg  hinuielf.  Die'trich 
without  considerable  astonishment  and  surprise,  in  the  same  has,  in  this  instance,  represented  an  episode  in  the  constantly 
gallery,  landscapes  in  the  style  of  Guaepre,  smiling  country  recurring  subject  of  "  Diana's  Bath."  The  chaste  goddc?* 
scenes  in  the  style  of  Lucatelli,  wild  sights  and  romantic  surprises  two  of  her  nymphs  under  circumstances  which, 
ecenea  such  as  Salrator  Rosa  would  paint,  and  all  of  them  according  to  the  mythological  view  of  her  character,  are  objec- 
aigned  by  the  name  of  Dietrich.  But  it  is  to  the  city  of  tionable.  They  have  allowed  men  to  violate  the  sanctity  of 
Dresden  we  must  go  to  understand  and  appreciate  Die'trich.  her  grove.    The  power  of  the  painter  is  here  indeed  very 

great,  whether  we  examine  the  faces  of  the  goddess,  the 

•  Tralte"  des  Connalssanees  nseessalres  it  rnmateur  de  tableaux.  nymphs,  or  the  men.  Nothing  could  be  more  difficult  than  to 
t  According  to  Hagedorn,  Dietrich  appears  to  hare  gone  to  represent  the  astonishment  and  anger  of  the  goddess,  the 

nollsod  only  ones  in  17H.   He  returned  to  Dresden  in  1734;  bat  guilty  fear  of  the  nymphs,  and  the  curiosity  and  pretended 

PapMlon  de  In  Fcrli?  ssrarn  as  that  he  returned  in  17H,  when  coming  alarm  of  the  men.    Dietrich  here,  without  copying  any  one, 

back  fioro  Italy,  and  remained  a  long  time.  has  manifested  great  power  and  originality.    The  figures,  too, 

♦  P.  da  la  Ferttf.  Extract  from  different  works  published  on  the 

Uvea  of  l'aintcrs.   Farts,  177«,  «.  r>  *».  }  Woaas  or  E*iis»t  IUstmu,  vol.  I.  p.  vs». 
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are  gracefully  and  elegantly  modelled.  The  nymph*  are  in 
the  water,  up  to  their  waiitt,  save  only  one,  who  hat  been 
seeking  to  escape  the  angry  glance*  of  Diana,  and  whose  feet 
only  are  in  the  water.  This  figure  is  admirably  painted,  while 
the  outline  and  form  are  graceful  and  beautiful. 

The  French  school,  which  then  exercised  such  a  decisive 
influence  in  Germany,  could  not  but  excite  the  curiosity  and 


to  the  antique,  while  Winkelmann  laid  his  erudition  and  hi* 
fanatical  enthusiasm  at  the  service  of  that  reform,  Watteau 
wa*  more  admired  at  Weimar  than  he  ever  was  at  Pur  I. 
Dietrich,  naturally  enough,  then  adopted  Watteau  as  one  of 
his  master*,  and  began  to  plagiarise  hi*  "  Conversation  on  the 
Orasa,"  hi*  charming  and  fascinating  masque  rades,  in  which  the 
whole  world  appears  to  us  with  it*  joy*,  i»*  dreams,  its  lores, 


taw  the  attention  of  Dietrich.  The  one  most  admired  in  the 
little  court*,  which  made  up  so  large  a  part  of  Uermany,  was 
the  admirable  Watteau,  the  delight  of  the  fair  sex.  A  cele- 
brated connoisseur  of  that  time  informs  us  that  there  were 
court*  where  the  paintings  of  Watteau  were  more  popular 
than  any  of  the  Italian  masters,  not  even  excepting  lUffaelle 
himself.  Thus,  while  Vien,  DrouaU,  and  David  were  medi- 
tating the  reform  of  the  French  school,  and  a  solemn  rtturn 


and  it*  aadne**,  under  the  aspect  and  dress  and  fanciful  ap- 
pearance of  the  Italian  stage.  But  to  interpret  and  render 
Watteau,  it  i*  not  sufficient  to  have  seductive  colouring,  and 
a  power  of  using  rose,  vermillion,  and  blue  ;  it  is  ncceaaary  to 
have  his  mind,  hi*  vast  and  prodigious  imagination,  hit 
adorable  caprices,  his  insatiable  love  of  rvveric  and  pleasure  ; 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  intuitive  belief  in  the  passion  of 
love,  a*  WalUau  had.    Dietrich  confined  himself  wholly  to 


DIETRICH. 


the  outward  surface,  and  copied  Watteau  without  understand  - 
ing  him  ;  he  only  saw  the  sheath  of  the  beautiful  and  brilliant 
blade.  It  ia  therefore  very  visible  that  in  his  pastorals  his 
grace  is  borrowed,  his  delirium  pretended,  and  his  passion 
feignel.  As  for  Dietrich's  lovers,  they  arc  by  no  means 
the  lively  trilhrs  of  Watteau ;  they  arc  sad,  and  dull,  and 
monotonous. 


who  did  not  care  a  fig  for  Dietrich,  who  studied  these  Bour- 
guignons,  and  declared  that  their  touch  was  inimitable." 

All  that  we  have  previously  remarked  and  quoted  sufficiently 
demonstrates  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  Dietrich  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  expended  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  energies,  in  the  somewhat  sterile  and  thankless  task  of 
painting  an  innumerable  quantity  of  pasticcios.    While  per- 


He  was  once  more  successful  and  pleasing,  when  the  hand- 
ling of  the  pencil,  the  fire  of  the  touch,  and  practice  and 
experience  had  to  play  the  principal  part.  *'  In  his  youth," 
aays  Hagedom,  "  he  amused  himself  by  imitating  llour- 
guignon.  He  was  so  eminently  successful  that,  having 
re-painted  two  battle  scenes  by  this  great  master,  -which  had 
been  brought  from  Italy,  and  had  been  spoiled  by  the  way, 
connoisseurs  took  them  f  r  D'iurgu'gnons.  We  knew  a  stranger 


severing  in  this  spirit  of  imitation,  which  led  him  to  wander 
through  the  galleries  and  museums  of  Europe  in  preference  to 
studying  nature,  Dietrich  obeyed  an  impulse  which  then 
was  purely  natural.  During  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  science,  literature,  art,  politic*, 
industry,  in  Germany,  were  but  timid  and  unfortunate 
imitations.  All  the  originality  and  genius  of  Germany  seemed" 
to  have  been  exhausted  in  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth 
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century.  "The  political  and  religions  wan,"  asys  Madame 
de  Stael,  in  her  able  work  on  Germany,  "when  the  German* 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  tight  one  against  the  other,  turned 
away  all  persona'  attention  from  literature ;  and  when  they 
began  to  think  of  it  again,  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  time  when  the  desire  to  imitate  the 
French  had  obtained  possession  of  most  of  the  courts  and 
writers  of  Europe.  The  works  of  Hagedorn,*  of  Gellert,  of 
Weiss,  are  but  heavy  French.  Nothing  otiginal,  nothing 
which  was  in  conformity  with  the  genius  of  the  nation,  was 
produced." 

What  Madame  de  Stael  very  properly  and  correctly  observes 
of  the  literature  of  Germany  at  that  time,  may  be  equally 
justly  applied  to  the  pictures  of  the  two  artists  who  flourished 
in  that  country  towards  the  same  epoch.  The  works  of 
Alenga,  his  portraits  alone  excepted,  are  but  heavy  and  dis- 
figured Raffacllee.  Dietrich,  despite  his  prodigious  ability, 
has  to  endure  the  reproach  of  having  laid  a  heavy  hand  on 
Rembrandt,  diminished  Salvator,  obscured  Claude  Lorraine, 
and  vulgarised  Poelemberg,  except  in  one  instance,  where  he 
improved  him. 

In  general,  works  on  the  divine  art  of  painting  have  been 
rather  recklessly  prodigal  of  praise  to  Dietrich.  This  is 
very  easily  explained.  Most  persona,  until  of  late  years, 
who  have  written  books  on  painting  and  the  works  of  painters, 
were  what  are  called  amateurs  of  tableaux.  More  alive  to  the 
material  qualities  of  the  execution  than  to  the  general 
character  of  a  work,  or  to  the  mighty  inspiration  of  genius, 
these  superficial  connoisseurs,  these  men  who  live  at  sales, 
think  every  composition  admirable,  the  arrangement  of  which 
is  able,  the  chiaroscuro  well  developed,  and  the  pencil  managed 
with  ability.  As  all  these  varied  merits  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Dietrich,  they  have  praised  him  beyond  all 
reason,  and  little  is  wanting  for  these  writers  to  have  placed 
him  on  a  level  with  the  masters  he  has  copied. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  sincere,  and  impartial  critic  to  be 
more  severe.  Imitation,  even  when  it  is  perfect,  is  proof  of 
want  of  power.  What  characterises  genius  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  true  and  new,  as  creative  in  its  mode  of  proceeding  as  in  its 
inspirations.  If  Rembrandt  has  a  manner,  which  is  not  that  of 
Titian  or  Coiregio,  it  is  because  this  great  painter  manifested 
in  his  works  his  thought,  his  soul,  his  very  life.  To  a 
certain  extent  one  can  reproduce  the  system  of  composition, 
of  style,  of  touch,  and  tone  of  the  great  masters ;  but  how  can 
wo  hope  to  grasp  tho  fire  of  that  genius  which  gives  principal 
value  to  their  inventions ?  Besides,  of  what  use  would  it 
be  ?  To  imitate  is  to  weaken.  Every  imitator  has  been 
fatally  condemned  to  remain  below  his  model.  If  he  were  but 
nearly  the  equal  of  the  great  men  he  copies,  would  he  think 
of  imitating  them  ?  In  art  none  can  walk  on  the  road  marked 
out  by  genius  ;  it  is  effaced  and  leaves  no  mark,  like  the  wake 
of  the  sea.  Dietrich -called  by  himself  and  by  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries Dic'tricy ;  so  little  original  was  ho  as  to  deny  his 
own  name— is  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom. 
There  is  not  one  of  his  innumerable  pasticcios  which  can 
be  advantageously  compared  to  the  original  works  which  have 
inspired  them ;  and  wo  must  ascribe  to  courtesy,  or  to  natural 
self-love,  tho  judgment  of  a  contemporary  who  says  — "  He 
is  with  these  masters  all  that  he  wishes  to  be ;  he  feels  himself 
the  beauty  of  their  productions.  Always  full  of  his  subject, 
a  master  with  an  easy  pencil,  he  renders  with  warmth  the 
sentiment  he  feels,  and  adds  original  beauties  to  those  which 
strike  him  in  the  inventions  of  others." 

We  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  painters  of  the  very  first 
order  of  merit  have  delighted  in  manifesting  the  flexibility  of 
their  pencils,  and  hnTc  painted  in  the  manner  and  in  imita- 
tion of  all  masters,  with  such  success  that  they  have  placed 
the  judgment  of  connoisseurs  at  fault.  We  are  perfectly  well 
aware  that  this  peculiar  talent  gained  for  Teniers  the  name  of 
the  Proteus  of  painting.  But  if  Teniers  had  not  combined 
with  this  one  style  of  merit  that  of  excelling  in  the  style 

- 

•  TM»  Frederick  Hagedorn  was  the  brother  of  Charles  Chrlallan 
IauU,  author  of  ssversl  works  on  palnUog. 


peculiar  to  him,  he  would  not  have  become  immortal.  It  is 
not  because  he  copied  in  one  picture  the  whole  gallery  of 
Philippe  IV.,  that  he  is  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
masters  of  the  Flemish  school.  Ho  owes  his  most  solid  glory 
to  those  grotesque  fantasia*  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  author 
is  seen  revelling  in  the  free  outline,  and  in  the  rapid  and  light 
touches,  of  his  msgic  pencil. 

We  must  not,  however,  for  one  moment  suppose  that 
Dietrich  never  did  anything  from  his  own  inspiration — from 
his  own  genius,  and  that  his  individuality  is  never  brought 
out  Even  in  his  pasticcios  he  has  not  been  able  so  to  dis- 
guise himself  as  that  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  him.  In 
vain  has  he  abdicated  his  nature.  In  htm  is  always  found  the 
German  matter :  the  pieces  which  are  called  his  masterpieces, 
like  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt,"  and  the  "  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome,"  belong  rather  to  the  precise  and  pointed  style  of 
Van  der  Werff,  of  Elzheimer,  of  Poelemberg,  than  to  the  school 
of  bold  colourists,  such  as  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  8alvator. 
His  design  is  often  warning  in  grace;  we  can  And  fault  with 
certain  stiffness  in  his  draperies ;  his  touch  is  dry  and  thin  ; 
his  colouring  is  wanting  in  brightness  and  sharpness. 

These  defects,  easily  noted  by  an  experienced  eye,  in  diven 
degrees,  in  all  the  works  of  Dietrich,  arc  especially  to  be  re- 
marked in  his  original  works.  The  picture  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from 
the  Scriptures,  representing  "  Christ  and  the  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,"  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  qualities  of  this 
painter,  and  of  the  imperfections  of  his  talent.  By  his  elabo- 
rate study  of  Rembrandt  he  had  acquired  a  most  incontestable 
power  of  disposing  of  light  and  shade.  Thus,  on  the  canvas 
we  allude  to,  the  woman,  who  is  the  principal  personage  of 
the  picture,  is  lighted  up  brilliantly.  She  forms,  so  to  speak, 
a  luminous  circle,  of  which  the  rays  glide  somewhat  weak- 
ened upon  the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  and  are  lost  by  a  series 
of  learned  effects— are  melted  away,  in  fact,  in  the  two  corners 
of  the  picture  where  stand  the  groups  of  old  men. 

The  colouring  of  this  canvas  is  harmonious,  the  touch  warm 
and  rich,  though  in  some  places  thin  ;  but  the  opposition  of 
lights  and  shadows  wants  frankness,  and  thence  it  arises  that 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  weak.  The  drawing  is  poor  in 
expression;  the  physiognomies,  especially  that  of  Christ,  arc 
wanting  in  elevation  and  life.  The  features  of  the  young 
woman  are  charming  in  grace  and  Germanic  candour ;  but 
this  face,  faithful  mirror  of  a  soul  scarce  woke  to  sensation, 
belongs  rather  to  an  innocent  virgin  than  to  her  whose  sins 
were  forgiven  her,  and  unto  whom  He  said,  "  Neither  do  I 
condemn  thee  ;  go  and  sin  no  more." 

This  form  of  a  woman  was  to  Dietrich  one  of  those  types  of 
beauty  which  the  artist  prefers  to  all  others,  and  the  image 
of  which  is  renewed  on  all  occasions  by  his  pencil.  It  is  found 
in  another  work  by  the  same  artist,  engraved  by  Schmidt  in 
1775,  where  we  see  "  Sarah  leading  her  servant  Hagar  to  the 
aged  Abraham ;"  it  is  also  seen  again  in  the  Virgin  repre- 
sented in  "The  Flight  into  Egypt."  Though  the  form  and 
conception  of  "The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery"  belong 
properly  to  Dietrich,  he  could  not  help  yielding  here,  as  else- 
where, to  his  intense  love  for  imitation:  the  who 
surround  Christ  are  quite  in  the  style  and  after  the  manner  of 
Rembrandt ;  and  we  might  apply  to  it  the  rather  bold  words 
of  Michael  Angelo,  who  said  to  a  young  painter,  after  admiring 
his  work  :  "  This  is  a  very  clever  work,  will  please  everybody, 
and  make  the  reputation  of  the  artist;  unless,  indeed,  the 
varied  authors  of  limbs  and  arms,  and  hands  and  legs,  were 
each  to  claim  their  own.  A  pretty  state  of  things  indeed 
would  then  ensue  I " 

Dietrich,  as  laborious  as  any  of  the  masters  whom  he  took 
for  a  model,  has  left  a  great  number  of  etchings.  He 
has  perhaps  shown  more  ability  in  wielding  his  point  than 
his  brush.  Unfortunately,  his  engravings,  like  his  pictures, 
are  copies.  The  great  library  of  Paris,  in  its  wonderful 
collection  of  engravings,  possesses  two  proofs  of  the  two  first 
pieces  engraved  by  Dietrich.  One  represent*  a  strand  on  the 
borders  ef  the  sea,  the  other  a  scene  in  country  life.  In  these 
first  attempts  it  appears  that  Dietrich  intended  to  follow  in 
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the  track  of  Van  der  Velde,  when  that  great  muter  himself 
was  yet  scratching  the  copper  with  an  inexperienced  hand. 
Tho  timid  point  glides  over  the  plate,  the  line*  are  as  fine  as 
hairs,  and  the  whole  is  a  confused  mass.  Later,  in  1731,  a 
"  Christ  Preaching  "  is  executed  in  quite  another  taste ;  the 
point  is  heavy,  the  dashes  stiff  and  symmetrical,  a  little 
in  the  ancient  German  style.  But  we  must  not  be  unjust 
enough  to  judge  our  artist  from  the  works  of  his  youth.  The 
true  Dietrich,  considered  as  an  engraver,  exists  in  those  plates 
where  he  has  imitated  the  portraits  and  the  religious  com. 
positions  of  Rembrandt,  the  landscapes  of  Everdingen,  the 
rocks  of  Salvator.  If  some  of  these  productions  are  beautiful 
enough  to  make  us  sometimes  doubt  the  name  of  the  author, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  etchings  of  Die'trich,  now  tine  and 
light,  now  energetic,  are  presently  too  black  and  too  overloaded 
with  shadows,  failing  in  the  magic  and  wonderful  effects  of 
the  painter  of  L?yden.  And  then  how  could  he  succeed — he, 
a  German  artist,  cold  in  imagination  and  patient  by  nature — 
in  discovering  the  audacious  fancy  of  the  point  of  Rem- 
brandt ?  But  his  landscapes,  in  the  style  of  Everdingen,  of 
Ruyedael,  and  of  Salvator,  his  imitations  of  Ostade  and  of 
Berghero,  are  admirable.  It  is  much  and  always  to  be 
regretted,  that  he  did  not  finish  his  "Christ  Healing  tho 
Sick."  The  composition  of  this  engraving  is  combined  with 
great  art.  If  Dietrich  could  have  completed  it,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  remembered  as  his  best  work, 
as  his  masterpiece. 

When  we  consider  with  what  attention  the  portrait  of 
Dietrich,  painted  by  himself,  is  executed,  wc  arc  very  much 
struck  by  the  gentle  and  placid  beauty  of  his  countenance.  A 
calm  intelligence  beams  upon  his  lofty  forehead ;  but  in  his 
eyes,  large  and  pure,  one  is  esaily  able  to  detect  rather  a 
sagacious  and  frank  mind  and  character,  than  a  profound 
soul.  The  inward  flame  of  genius  is  not  seen,  but  a  delicate 
sensibility,  accessible  to  every  impression  from  without. 
Nature  seems  to  have  written  his  destiny  in  his  face.  In  the 
history  of  the  arts,  as  in  literature,  celebrity  is  the  lot  of  only 
those  men  who  are  gifted  with  a  rare  and  positive  original 
inspiration.  Really  great  painters  have  been  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  such  marked  characteristics,  that  none 
could  fail  to  recognise  them.  It  was  upon  condition  of  being 
unique,  to  speak  in  his  own  style,  that  each  obtained  his 
brevet  of  celebrity.  Their  names  even  cannot  be  pronounced 
without  recalling  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  perfection  in  one  of 
the  essential  branches  of  art.  Dietrich  was  not  one  of  these. 
By  very  opposite  qualities,  he  has  saved  bis  name  from 
oblivion.  Gifted  with  the  surprising  faculty  of  taking,  like 
old  Proteus,  every  form,  and  every  appearance,  he  is  like 
everybody,  and  he  is  never  like  himself.  But  ho  often  carries 
pasticcio  to  such  perfection,  that  he  astonishes  even  thoso 
whose  severe  taste  rejects  these  imitations  as  plagiarisms 
unworthy  of  his  genius. 

To  compare  and  paint  in  the  stylo  of  others,  is  properly  to 
make  what  is  called  a  pasticcio,  a  kind  of  art  which  wc 
must  not  confound  with  a  mere  copy.  Good  copies  of  a 
master  are  often  precious  objects,  because  they  multiply  and 
spread  abroad  the  noble  pleasure  on 9  has  in  gazing  upon  a 
masterpiece.  Clever  and  faithful,  the  copyist  gives  us  the 
fackimile  of  a  picture  much  better  even  than  the  engraver, 
because  he  give*  character  to  the  design,  to  the  composition,  to 
the  justice  of  the  rAmrwcwo— that  is  to  say,  of  the  effect,  the 
qualities  of  tone  and  touch  so  agreeable  for  us  to  survey.  Tho 
pnsiiccio,  on  the  other  hand,  never  gives  anything  but  a 
false  idea  of  the  original  master  to  those  who  knew  him  not, 
and  only  intpires  regrets  in  those  who  know  him.  Unless 
you  rise  to  the  ranks  of  thoie  sublime  painters  who  take  their 
property,  as  Moliero  says,  where  they  And  it,  or  who,  as 
Voltaire  says,  kill  their  men,  it  is  rare  that  you  do  not  weaken 
the  ideas  of  others  when  you  steal  them.  As  for  the  painter 
Dietrich,  we  may  quote  the  words  of  the  poet  :— 

-  Coloriste  aujocrdliul.  demaln  destlnateor. 
Et,  nwlm«  en  inveotsnt,  toujour*  Imitateur. 
Dk'trich  fut  tour-a-tour  Van  Oatade,  Comge  ; 
De  Prole's,  en  sod  art,  1)  eat  le  privilege, 


Et  tut,  dsoi  sen  tableaux,  Henri,  tnavs  et  grand, 
Becomraencer  YTatteau,  roeitmberg  et  Rembrandt."  • 

Die'crich  has  engraved  about  two  hundred  subjects,  of  which 
copies  are  very  rare.  He  has  treated  subjects  from  Bible 
history,  and  profane  atory ;  he  has  engraved  half  figures  and 
head  studies,  pastoral  scenes,  views,  and  landscapes. 

In  Bible  history  he  has  engraved  nineteen  subjects ;  amongst 
which  the  most  remarkable  are  "  Lot  and  his  Daughters,' 
"  Abraham  Sacrificing  Isaac,"  "  Isaac  on  his  knee*  before  the 
Pile,"  "  Abraham  Sacrificing  the  Ram— these  four  plates  no 
longer  exist— "Christ  surrounded  by  the  Doctors,"  twenty-six 
figures ;  "  Christ  healing  the  8ick,"  also  with  twenty-six 
figures ;  "  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  with  nineteen  figures ; 
"  St.  James  Preaching  in  a  Village,"  with  seven  figures ; 
"  The  Nativity."  and  "  The  Flight  into  Egypt,"  in  the  style 
of  Rembrandt. 

In  profane  story  he  has  many.  "  Venus  on  the  Rocks," 
imitated  from  Poelemberg ;  "  The  Combats  of  the  Tritons," 
in  the  style  or  Salvator  Rosa ;  "  The  Satyr  and  the  Passer- 
by," from  Jordaena;  "  The  Spectacle  Dealer,"  six  figures,  in 
the  style  of  Van  Ostade;  "  The  Knife  grinder  and  the  Cobbler" 
(p.  301),  "The  Dealer  in  Poison  for  Hits  "  (p.  353),  "The 
Dentist,"  "  The  Quack,"  all  in  the  style  of  the  same  master ; 
"  Belisarius  Begging,"  a  very  rare  and  beautiful  engrav- 
ing; and  "The  Dinner,"  a  piece  equally  rare  and  eqmlly 
admirable. 

Subjects  in  half  figures  and  heads  arc  "  Tho  Strolling 
Musicians"  (p.  360),  engraved  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  and 
imitated  from  Van  Ostade;  "  The  Tea  Party,"  "  The  Dutch 
Priest,"  "  The  Monk  with  the  Beard,"  "  The  Man  with 
Moustaches,"  "  An  Old  Man  standing  erect  j"  and  heads  of 
women  and  children. 

Pastoral  scenes,  views,  and  landscapes  are  "  Young  Girls  at 
the  Entrance  of  a  Cavern,"  "  Herdsman  leaning  on  a  Cow  "— 
those  two  compositions  are  imitated  from  Poelemberg — "  A 
Shepherd  tending  his  Flock,"  from  Berghem ;  "  Landscape 
with  Ruins ;"  six  landscapes ;  "  The  Chapel,"  "The  Wooden 
Bridge  "  (p.  356).  "  The  Flock,"  "  The  Lake,"  in  the  style 
of  Salvator;  "A  Cowherd,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand;" 
«'  Two  Hermita,"  "  Two  Peasants;"  "  Studies  of  Animals : 
He-Goats,  She  Goats,  Rams,  Sheep,  Lambs,  the  Goatherd, 
and  three  Goats." 

The  nineteen  pieces  from  Holy>  History  were  sold  at  the 
Royal  sale  for  £U  in  1817. 

Most  public  galleries  in  Europe  possess  pictures  by  Di6trich. 

The  Louvre  has  "  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,"  which 
was  only  valued  at  £21  in  1810. 

Belgium  has  the  portrait  of  the  artist,  engraved,  in  176-5,  by 
Schmuxer.   It  is  given  at  page  3-53. 

The  Museum  of  Vienna  has  "  The  Shepherds,"  a  night- 
piece,  signed  and  dated  1760;  and  "  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,"  another  night-piece,  executed  the  same  year. 

The  Royal  Pinacothek  Museum  of  Munich  is  richer.  It 
has  five  pictures  by  Di6trieh  :  "  Lazarus  in  the  Bosom  of 
Abraham,"  "  The  Avaricious  Man  in  Hell,"  "  A  Landscape 
on  the  Sea  Shore,"  "  A  Landscape,  with  Fishermen's  Huts," 
"  Two  Blind  Men  leiding  one  another." 

At  Dresden  there  are  fifty  pictures  by  this  master,  of  which 
the  principal  ones  are :  "  A  Man,  a  Woman,  and  a  Boy  Feed- 
ing some  Sheep,"  in  tho  style  of  Basaan;  "  The  Portrait  of 
the  Mother  of  Di6trich,"  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi," 
«« The  Presentation  to  the  Temple,"  "  The  Prodigal  Son," 
"  The  Marriage  Feast  of  Can  a,"  A  Pastoral  Scene,"  in  the 
style  of  Watteau ;  "  A  Flock  of  Sheep  and  Goats,  guarded  by 
the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,"  •*  A  Holy  Family,  by  the 
light  of  a  Luithorn,"  "  Christ  Curing  the  Sick,"  "  Christ 
on  the  Cross,"  "  Mercury  and  Argus,"  and  "  Nymphs 
Bathing." 

•  To  day  a  colouri.t,  to-morrow  a  •ketcher.  and  eicn  when  inventing 
alwari  an  imitator,  Dittrieh  wai  in  turns  Van  Oitade  and  Corregio. 
In  the  arts  b«  had  the  privilege  of  J'roteiu,  and  as*  able,  in  hi*  uWry. 
sweet,  and  grand  picture*,  to  reirodooe  Watteau,  Poelemberg,  and 
lUmbrandt. 
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A  few  prices  at  different  sales  may  be  interesting. 

Blonde!  de  Gagr.y,  1770.    "Two  Landscapes,"  £15. 

Sale  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  1777.  The  "  Flight  into  Egypt," 
£91;  «  The  Bathera,"  £166;  "Twelve  Women,  in  a  Land- 
scape,"  £95. 

Sale  of  Randon  de  Boisact,  1777.  ''A  Landscape,"  with 
animala,  £78. 


Sale  of  Marin.  1790.  Two  fine  "  Landscapes,"  £81;  two 
others,  £33  j  another,  £20. 

Sale  of  Lanjeac,  1X02.  Two  "  Landscapes,  with  Bathers," 
£69. 

Solirene  Sale,  1813.    "  Resurrection  ol  Lazarus,"  £83. 
I.aperiera  Sale,  1817.    "The  rest  of  the  Holv  Family," 
£70. 

Sale  Lenoir  Dubrcuil,  1821.  "  The  Presentation  to  the 
Temple,  £57." 


Cardinal  FescVs  Sale,  1819.    «  Flight  into  Ecrypt,"  £37. 
The  pictures  represented  in  our  pages  give  various  instances 
of  his  style. 

The  first  is  the  little  cut,  representing  a  "  Dealer  in  Poison 
for  Rata  "  (p.  3-53).  This  is  a  clever  production — man,  dog, 
dress,  rats,  are  all  in  keeping. 

"The  Knife-firinder  and  the  Cobbler"  (p.  361)  is  a  very 


able  picture.  The  cobbler  in  his  stall,  the  cat  above,  and  the 
queer  old  knife-grinder,  are  all  faithfully  given.  The  colour- 
ing  of  this  is  very  rich,  and  the  play  of  lights  and  shades  very 
forcible. 

"The  Halt  of  the  Iloly  Family  "  (p.  364),  though  ably 
painted,  is  defective  in  co»tume.  The  Virgin  in  her  dress  ia 
too  like  an  Italian  peasant  girl,  while  the  infant  Jesus  ia 
perfectly  Dutch.  It  ia  also,  however,  an  able  painting  in 
the  colouring. 
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"The  Strolling  Musiciana"  (p.  300)  is  witty  in  conception 
and  ably  carried  out.  The  players  are  rigorously  rendered, 
and  the  efiiarotcuro  is  admirable. 

"  The  Flight  into  Egypt "  (p.  357)  is  to  a  certain  extent 
powerful ;  but,  though  not  wanting  in  chiarotcurn  and  general 
tone,  ia  defective  in  the  figures. 

"  The  Wooden  Bridge  (p.  3-36)  U  pretty,  tasteful,  and 
original. 

Smith,  in  his  Catalogue,  gives  the  following  observations  on 
D.etiich  :  "  Many  very  clever  pictures,  from  the  pencil  of 
this  painter  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  partly  merit  him  a 
place  in  the  present  list.   He  was  born  at  Weimar,  in  Saxony, 


the  court  of  Dresden  to  send  him  to  Italy.  Row  long  ho 
studied  in  that  far-famed  school,  or  what  were  the  important 
advantages  he  derived  from  it,  does  not  readily  appear  in 
his  works,  for  these  reflect  the  style  and  peculiarities  of  other 
masters'  pictures,  as  Rembrandt,  Poelemberg,  Ostade,  and 
Salvator  Rosa;  but  those  of  the  former  artist  appear  to  have 
made  the  greatest  impression  on  him,  for  he  imitated  them 
so  servilely,  that  even  his  original  compositions  have  the 
appearance  of  being,  in  many  instances,  copies  from  his 
favourite  piintcr's  picture.  Two  of  his  finest  productions 
of  this  min,  representing  a  1  Crucifixion'  and  the  'Entomb* 
ment,"  brought  some  years  ago  in  public  sale  upwards  of 
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n  1712,  and  having  ncquired  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  three  hundie  1  guineas  ;  and  a  picture  by  his  hand,  of  very 
his  art  from  his  father— a  painter  of  very  moderate  abilities—     superior  ir.erit,  in  the  aann?r  of  A.  Ostade,  engraved  by 

• 

$MajiJ\ uijc .  1 7 S3 ;  2f-*£/V 

and  afterwards  improved  himself  under  Alexander  Thieli-,  a  Willc,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Musitiens  AmbwUnU,'  is  in  the 
landscape-painter,  he  gave  such  proof*  of  genius  as  to  induce     collection  of  Richard  Simmonds,  E«j."  . , 
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ANECDOTES  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MICHAEL 
ANOELO. 

Tmb  accession  of  Leo  X.  m irked  tho  commencement  of  a 
period  wasted  in  fruitless  labour,  in  bitter  regret*,  and  more 
bitter  suffering*,  by  the  great  Michael  Angelo.  It  seemed  to 
haTc  been  ordained  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  career  of  tbia 
man  should  be  like  that  of  a  torrent  cha&ng  in  its  channel  of 
rocks,  but  afterwards  bursting  out  more  free  and  bright  than 
ever.  During  nine  years,  however,  the  eclipse  of  his  fortunes 
was  unbroken,  and  only  one  incident  is  recorded  of  him ;  but 
this  was  one  alike  honourable  to  his  spirit  as  an  artist  and  to 
his  feelings  as  a  citizen. 

The  Academy  of  Florence  had  sent  deputies  to  Leo  X., 
petitioning  him  to  restore  to  their  country  the  ashes  of  Dante 
Alighieri,  the  noble  and  unhappy  exile,  who,  after  reviving 
the  language  and  restoring  the  literature  of  Italy,  had,  two 
centuries  previous,  breathed  his  last  sigh  at  Ravenna. 

Michael  Angelo  relieved  his  long  days  of  compulsory  indo- 
lence, of  sad  monotony,  by  reading  the  songs  of  the  Florentine 
poet,  marking  with  his  pen  on  the  margin  all  the  passages 
which  struck  his  imagination.  What  an  ineslimsble  relic 
this  volume  would  have  been,  if  it  had  not,  like  Ovid's  last 
song,  been  lost  in  the  waters;  for  who,  better  thar.  Michael 
Angelo,  could  have  illustrated  and  interpreted  Dante  ? 

At  the  first  intelligence  which  came  concerning  tho  em- 
bassy, then  on  its  way  to  Rome,  the  artist  became  excited. 
With  a  generous  enthusiasm,  a  vivid  and  ardent  sympathy 
with  genius,  he  joined  at  once  in  the  work  of  reparation  and 
justice.  We  may  still  read  at  the  bottom  of  the  original 
petition,  preserved  in  the  Florentine  archives,  these  words  :— 
"I,  Michael  Angelo,  sculptor,  address  to  your  holiness  tho 
same  prayer,  and  I  offer  to  execute  for  the  divine  poet  a 
sepulchre  worthy  of  his  memory." 

And  Leo  X.,  the  ostentatious  Maecenas,  the  vain  patron  of 
letters,  refused  this  magnificent  offer,  and  deprived  the  world 
of  the  monument  which  such  an  artist's  memorial  of  the  great 
poet  would  have  been !  But  the  whole  Medici  family,  though 
servile  historians  have  endeavoured  to  exalt  them,  were  sordid, 
treacherous,  and  contemptible.  We  fully  agree  with  the 
author  of  a  brilliant  article  in  "  The  Eclectic  Review,"  who 
has  assailed  the  betrayers  of  Florence  upon  that  pedestal  to 
which  they  have  been  raised  by  the  worshippers  of  success  :— 
"History,"  he  says,  "  has  agreed  to  reprobate  the  treason  of 
Sforsa  and  of  the  Visconti,  but,  with  a  traditional  perverse- 
neas,  continues  to  applaud  the  Medici  as  benefactors  of  Italy. 
They  the  benefactors  of  Italy!  Florence  alone,  humiliated 
and  enslaved,  is  a  suffering  memorial  of  their  crimes.  But 
'  turn  from  her  to  the  pestilent  Maremma  of  Sienna.  That  was 
a  beautiful  salubrious  tract,  until  Cosmo  wasted  it  and  trans- 
formed it  into  a  deadly  marsh.  Fever-breeding  swamps 
exist  in  the  places  where  the  republics  cultivated  fertile  and 
healthy  plains.  The  Roman  territories,  from  Ferrara  to  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  have  become  bare  and  putrid  since  the 
stagnation  of  industry  ensuing  on  the  decline  of  freedom. 
Cosmo  dried  up  the  fertilising  springs  and  streams  of  his 
country,  by  hewing  down  the  forests  on  the  Tuscan  Apennines. 
.Rocky  deserts  now  exist  where  the  pastures  in  ancient  times 
were  rich  with  fleece,  and  a  population  of  banditti  derives  its 
descent  from  shepherds  and  cultivators  of  the  soil.  If,  there- 
fore, they  ax*  benefactors  who  make  men  happy,  the  Medici 
have  nothing  to  claim  from  the  gratitude  of  mankind." 

It  was  about  this  period,  according  to  all  the  testimonies  we 
can  collect,  thst  the  unhsppy  quarrel  took  place  between 
Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo,  the  most  eminent  painters  of 
their  age.  Angelo  met  his  rival  on  the  steps  of  the  Vatican, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  scholars,  and  ironically  exclaimed, 
"  Yon  march  like  a  general  at  the  head  of  his  army."  "  And 
you,"  said  the  other,  with  fierce  contempt,  "go  skulking 
alone,  like  an  executioner."  Perhaps,  however,  we  may 
absolve  the  memory  of  the  two  great  artists  from  much  of  the 
stain  cast  by  this  quarrel ;  for  the  fault  is  to  be  attributed  to 
that  crowd  of  parasites  who  only  sought  their  intimacy  in 
order  to  inflame  their  passions  and  flatter  their  pride. 


Meanwhile,  Leo  the  Tenth  died  suddenly,  carried  off  by 
poison.  If  the  arts  in  general  lost  a  patron,  Michael  Angslo 
at  least  had  .nothing  to  regret.  The  Florentine  pope  had 
never  bestowed  friendship  or  aid  upon  his  countryman. 
However,  no  change  for  the  better  took  place.  Adrian  the 
Sixth,  of  Flemish  origin,  succeeded  to  the  papal  throne ;  and 
this  was  a  misfortune  for  the  painter.  The  new  pontiff  con- 
ceived the  strange  and  barbarous  resolution  of  pulling  down 
the  roof  of  the  Sistinc  Chapel,  because,  he  said,  it  looked  more 
like  the  roof  of  a  bath  than  of  a  place  of  worship. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  with  sorrow  that  the  painter  saw  this 
pope  and  the  next  pus  away — feeble  princes,  who  never  held 
the  sacerdotal  sceptre  until  their  hands  began  to  tremble  with 
the  weakness  of  approaching  death.    But  the  succession  of 
despots  was  unbroken.   Florence  again  and  again  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  those  proficient  traitors,  the  Medici;  and  the 
seventh  Clement,  born  from  that  hateful  stock,  when  his 
native  city  had  once  more  become  free,  hired  a  host  of  bar- 
barians to  assail  her.   Their  savage  standards  were  soon  per- 
ceived flying  on  the  summits  of  those  sun- touched  hills,  whence 
the  beautiful  city  of  Florence  may  be  seen— a  picture  of  de- 
lightful houses  and  gardens,  in  the  glowing  Italian  light. 
Forty-four  thousand  men  laid  siege  to  the  Tuscan  capital. 
Ia?ss  than  thirteen  thousand  defended  her  walls,  during  eleven 
months,  with  heroic  fortitude.    Eight  thousand  patriots  died 
in  the  breaches,  and  fourteen  thousand  of  their  enemies  were 
buried  in  the  plains  around.   Now  was  Michael  Angelo  called 
on  to  decide  whether  he  should  act  as  a  painter  or  a  man  — 
whether  he  should  offend  a  family  of  benefactors,  or  deny  his 
country.  ■  Ho  hesitated  not  a  moment.    Being  named  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Council  of  Nine,  and  director  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, he  proceeded  round  the  city  ramparts,  and  declared, 
that  unless  vast  preparations  were  made,  the  usurping  Medici 
would  enter  at  their  will.    But  the  nobles  of  Florence,  like 
true  oligarchs,  were  already  conspiring  to  betray  the  com- 
monwealth.   They  complained  of  the  sculptor's  vigilance; 
they  said  he  was  cowardly  and  extravagant,  because  they 
knew  he  was  faithful  and  sagacious.    Their  poisonous 
tongues  prevailed.    Florence  was  already  sufficiently  cor- 
rupted by  her  nobles  to  listen  to  their  slanders.  Michael 
Angelo,  therefore,  indignant  and  ashamed,  himself  opened 
a  gate,  returned  to  Florence,  and  remained  in  angry  soli- 
tude, like  Achillea  in  his  tent.    When  he  was  gone,  the 
Florentines  repented.    They  sent  messengers  after  him,  by 
whom  he  waa  found,  lonely,  sad,  stern,  and  immersed  in 
dreams,  in  one  of  the  most  obscure  little  streets  of  the  sea- 
built  city.    They  approached  him  with  humble  deference  ; 
they  prayed  him  to  forget  the  slight  which  the  provisional 
government  had  put  upon  him ;  they  conjured  him,  in  the 
name  of  liberty  and  of  his  country,  to  return.    He  at  first 
resisted  and  refused,  but  in  vain  ;  for  they  pressed  him  again, 
and  at  length  he  consented.    Once  more,  therefore,  we  see  the 
artist  in  Florence,  a  general,  a  strategist,  at  the  head  of  the 
defenders  of  bis  beloved  city.    It  wsa  too  late.    The  last 
hour  of  Italian  independence  had  sounded.    Charles  the 
Fifth,  another  of  the  hateful  tj  rants  whom  history  flatters, 
had  thrown  his  sword  into  the  scale.   The  artillery,  by  night 
and  by  day,  poured  a  storm  upon  Florence ;  the  bravest  of 
the  citizens  had  already  fallen.   The  old  men  and  the  women, 
pale  with  hunger,  decimated  by  famine,  clothed  In  black,  and 
smeared  with  ashes,  came  together  into  the  squares,  or  knelt 
in  the  churches,  and  swore  they  would  all  die  rather  than 
surrender.    Michael  Angelo  had  stationed  himself  on  the 
steeple  of  Santo  Miniato.   Two  guns,  pointed  at  tho  besiegers 
and  discharged  incessantly,  made  his  post  conspicuous.  They 
fired  furiously  at  the  spot.  He  smiled  with  contempt,  and 
hung  down  immense  draperies  of  cloth,  which  were  more 
effectual  than  stone  in  resisting  the  light  balls  which  alone 
could  reach  that  elevated  eyrie.   Certainly,  if  Florence  could 
have  been  aaved,  Angelo  would  have  been  her  deliverer. 
Already  his  courage,  his  firmness,  the  resources  of  his  mighty 
genius,  stirred  and  multiplied  by  the  heat  of  patriotism  and 
the  excitement  of  battle,  had  carried  wonder  and  terror  into 
the  enemy's  ranks ;  but  Florence  waa  even  now  lost.  Sud- 
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denly  a  cry  of  sorrow  arose  from  the  street*  below;  women 
were  heard  shrieking ;  the  imprecations  of  the  soldiers  were 
terrible.  In  a  few  moments  all  was  explained.  Malatesta 
had  been  corrupted  by  the  Medici ;  the  infamous  Valori  had 
sold  his  country.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  worse,  the  men 
who  paid,  or  the  man  who  received  the  nefarious  price  of 
treason  ?  But  the  moral  of  the  story  would  not  have  been 
complete  without  its  sequel.  A  capitulation  had  been  signed, 
opening  the  gales  on  condition  of  a  general  amnesty  to  be 
granted  by  the  conquerors.  Let  us  see  how  the  magnificent 
Medici,  the  benefactors  of  Italy,  kept  their  faith.  Six  of  the 
noblest  cilisens  were  immediately  beheaded ;  many  others  were 
condemned  to  exile  or  to  the  galleys.  And  these  friends  of 
art  hunted  Michael  Angclo  about,  searched  his  house  from 
the  cellar  to  the  roof,  drore  him  from  one  concealment  to 
another,  until  the  glorious  artist  was  compelled  to  hide  in  the 
lofty  clock-tower  of  the  church  of  San  Nicholo  del  Arno. 

At  last,  the  Seventh  Clement  was  artful  enough  to  abandon 
the  pursuit.  He  knew  that,  if  he  laid  hands  on  the  artist, 
supposing  this  to  be  possible,  he  would  only  be  troubled  by  a 
new  prisoner  j  while,  if  he  granted  him  life  and  liberty,  he 
would  have  one  enemy  the  leas,  and  be  ablo  to  claim  the 
praise  of  clemency,  magnanimity,  and  so  forth.  So  he  par- 
doned Michael  Angolo.  And  not  this  only.  He  humbled 
himself  before  him  ;  he  made  him  all  kinds  of  offers  and 
promises,  cn  condition  that  he  would  resume  his  sculptor's 
chisel,  and  occupy  himself  without  delay  with  the  monu- 
ments to  Julius  the  Second,  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  that  other 
impostor  whom  it  was,  until  lately,  the  fashion  to  eulogise 
and  admire. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  a  new  trial  awaited  Michael  Angelo. 
The  representatives  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  with  that  tenacity 
which  has  characterised  the  followers  of  the  law  in  all  age* 
and  countries,  revived  the  affair  of  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  of 
which  we  have  already  in  a  former  article  given  the  particu- 
lars.   The  artUt  had  no  inclination  to  fatl  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  so  came  to  terms  with  them,  by  en- 
gaging to  perfect  the  monument  without  further  delay.  He, 
therefore,  set  himself  seriously  to  his  task.   The  design  of 
the  mausoleum,  which  was  originally  intended  to  be  the 
grandest  work  of  the  kind  ever  executed,  had  been  reduced  to 
that  of  a  simple  facade  of  marble  upon  one  of  the  walls  of  "  the 
church  of  St.  Pettr  of  the  Bonds."   The  vain  Julius  himself 
had  chosen  the  spot  in  which  his  tomb  should  bo  placed.  Ho 
loved  the  name  of  the  church,  which  had  been  bestowed  by 
8extus  IV.,  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  greatness  of  his 
family.    He  himself  had  been  its  cardinal  during  thirty-two 
yeara— and,  as  being  elected  pope,  had  transmitted  the  dearly- 
cherished  honour  to  his  nephtw.    Some  fatality,  however, 
seemed  to  forbid  the  completion  of  the  work,  frequently  in- 
terrupted as  it  had  already  been.   Numerous  influences  con- 
spired, and  of  the  whole  abortive  plan,  nothing  but  a  figure  of 
Moses  waa  executed  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  artist's  name. 
And  this  statue,  beautiful  and  grand  as  it  is,  has  been  taken 
from  its  original  position,  displaced  from  the  point  of  view  in 
which  it  appeared  in  its  proper  character,  and  isolated  from  the 
groups  of  which  it  was  intended  to  form  a  porch ;  and,  there- 
fore, products  little  of  the  impression  it  was  intended  to  create. 
Had  it  been  seated  beside  a  gigantic  tomb,  amid  a  throng  of 
prophets  and  sibyls,  as  the  artist  desired,  it  would  have  been 
an  example  of  the  solemn  and  grand  in  sculpture.    Even  as  it 
is,  if  you  enter  the  church  at  nightfall,  and  contemplate  by 
tho  uncertain  and  lingering  radiance  of  the  evening  that 
superhuman  apparition,  your  mind  cannot  rest  calm  when  the 
eye  falls  on  the  figure  of  Moses.   He  is  seated  like  a  demi- 
god of  the  ancient*  in  Olyinj  ian  msjtaty.    One  of  his  arms  is 
extended  over  the  table  of  the  law  ;  the  other  reposes  across  his 
breast,  with  the  superb  nonchalance  of  one  who  knows  he  has 
but  to  frown,  to  command  obedience  from  the  multitude.  A 
thick,  and  ponderous  beard  hangs  down  upon  his  enormous 
chest,  like  a  torrent  arrested  in  its  course.   The  simple  and 
primitive  character  of  this  great  shepherd  of  a  nation  hi 
typified  in  every  development  of  his  form— in  every  fold  of 
his  vesture.  The  double  intelligence  given  to  him,  since  the 


divine  vision  on  the  Mount,  beams  from  the  high,  broad, 
massive  brow ;  and  power  and  benevolence  combined  seem 
to  speak  in  every  lineament  of  the  countenance. 

"While  Michael  Angelo  was  employed  upon  his  "Moses," 
Clement  VII.,  like  Julius  whom  he  waa  honouring,  troubled 
him  incessantly. 

One  day  a  messenger  came  to  the  artist,  telling  him  that  he 
need  not  expect  his  customary  visit.  Clement  VII.  was  dead. 
He  had  leisure,  just  while  the  conclave  was  sitting,  to  elect  a 
new  pope. 

Paul  III.  was  announced.  He  came,  with  a  pompous 
retinue  of  ten  cardinals,  to  the  studio  of  BuonaroHi. 

"Now,"  said  the  new  pontiff,  "I  shall  expect,  Master 
Buonarotti,  that  all  your  time  will  be  given  up  to  me." 

"  Will  your  holiness  pardon  me  ?*'  replied  the  sculptor  j  "  I 
have  signed  an  engagement  with  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  by 
which  I  have  pledged  myself  to  complete  the  monumental 
tomb  of  Julius  II." 

"  What ! "  cried  Paul ;  "  it  is  thirty  yeara  since  I  formed  a 
wish,  and  now  that  I  am  pope  I  am  not  to  gratify  myself. " 

"  But  my  contract,  holy  father — my  contract." 

"  Come,  come ;  I  will  take  the  responsibility  of  that  affair 
upon  myself.  You  shall  execute  three  figures  with  your  own 
hand,  and  other  artists  shall  do  the  rest.  I  will  answer  for 
the  Duke  of  Urbino's  consent.  And  now,  my  master,  to  the 
Sistine  Chapel ;  there  is  a  great  vacuum  there  awaiting  us." 

What  could  Michael  Angclo  urge  against  a  will  so  positive, 
and  so  imperiously  expressed r  He  completed,  as  best  he 
could,  his  two  statues  of  "  Active  Life  "  and  "  Contemplative 
Life,"  the  symbolical  Rachel  and  Leah  of  Dante;  and,  not 
daring  to  make  any  profit  from  an  engagement  he  wu  forced 
to  break,  gave  a  large  proportion  of  the  aum  he  received  him- 
self to  pay  liberally  the  artists  employed  by  him  to  execute 
the  rest  of  the  work.  Having  thus  brought  to  a  concluaion 
an  affair  which  had  cost  him  so  much  labour,  vexation,  and 
perplexity,  he  threw  himself,  with  all  his  enthusiasm  and  his 
genius,  into  the  execution  of  his  vaut  design,  "The  Last 
Judgment,"  the  painting  of  which  occupied  him  during  little 
less  than  nine  years. 

This  picture,  enormous  and  unique,  represents  the  human 
figure  in  every  conceivable  attitude;  it  depicts  every  senti- 
ment, every  passion,  all  the  infinitely-varied  reflection*  of 
fancy  and  thought,  all  the  impulses  and  workings  of  the  soul  1 
with  an  inestimable  profusion  of  forms,  tints,  and  tones,  such 
as  arc  found  nowhere  else  within  the  domain  of  art. 

In  this  work,  Michael  Angelo  seems  to  have  challenged 
with  his  courage  an  infinite  difficulty,  which  his  genius  over- 
came. The  object  of  this  vast  composition,  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  conceived  and  developed,  the  admirable  variety 
and  skilful  distribution  of  the  groups,  the  unsurpassable 
boldness  and  force  of  the  outline,  the  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  the  obstacles,  almost  insuperable,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  design,  which  he  appears  to  have  assailed  as  if  in  sport, 
the  happy  power  with  which  this  prodigal  variety  and  these 
innumerable  details  are  wrought  and  combined  into  one  har- 
monious whole — all  these  render  "The  Last  Judgment"  of 
Michael  Angelo  a  prodigy  of  painting.  Immense  n*  tho  surface 
is,  each  part  of  the  picture  gains  in  effect  by  close  study;  for 
no  cabinet-piece  for  the  most  fastidious  amateur  waa  ever  more 
lovingly  retouched,  or  finished  to  more  ext,  .isite  perfection. 

This  magnificent  work,  after  nearly  nine  years  of  labour, 
was  exhibited  to  the  public  on  Christmas-day,  1541.  Michael 
Angelo  was  then  sixty-seven  years  old.  Several  anecdotes 
are  related  in  reference  to  his  "  Last  Judgment." 

The  pope,  it  is  'said,  objected  to  the  style  of  representing 
some  of  the  figures,  and  sent  to  tell  the  painter  that  they  must 
be  altered. 

"  You  will  tell  Pope  Paul,"  he  replied,  "  to  trouble  himself 
less  with  correcting  my  picture,  which  it  is  easy  for  him  to  do» 
and  to  try  and  refotm  public  manners,  which  he  will  find 
more  difficult." 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  of  tho  Vatican  accompanied 
the  pope  one  day  on  a  visit  which  his  holiness  paid  to  the" 
studio  of  Michael  Angelo,  when  "The  Last  Judgment"  wiu 
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about  half  finished.  This  creature  alto  would  express  his 
opinion  on  the  work. 

"Holy  father,"  he  said,  "if  I  might  utter  my  thoughts,  I 
would  say  that  this  painting  is  more  fit  for  a  tavern-room  than 
for  the  chapel  of  a  pope." 

Unhappily  for  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Michael 
Angelo  was  behind  him  when  he  uttered  these  words,  and 
lost  not  a  syllable  of  the  compliment  paid  him  by  Signor 
Biagio.  The  moment,  therefore,  that  his  j  i*ilor»  were  gone, 
the  artist  sat  down  and  drew  a  portrait  of  his  critic,  and 


placed  him  among  the  "  Lost  Souls,"  under  the  flattering 
character  of  Midas.  This  was  a  revenge  suggested,  perhaps 
by  the  practice  of  Dante,  who  punished  those  who  offended 
him  by  consigning  them  to  his  Inferno. 

We  may  imagine  the  misery  of  the  poor  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  when  he  saw  himself  condemned  in  this  way. 
lie  threw  himself  at  the  pope's  feet,  begging  for  deliverance, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  the  offender.  But  Paul  professed 
that  he  had  no  jurisdiction.  And  to  Michael  Angelo  gratified 
his  malicious  whim,  and  went  on  painting  his  great  picture. 


1IYLT  OF  THE  HOLY  FAMILY.  —  FBOM  A  1'AINTINO  BY  DIETU1CU. 


GABRIEL  METZU. 


To  have  seen  a  few  pictures  of  Metzu,  of  Terburg,  or  of 
Caspar  NeUcher,  is  to  have  acquired  fresh  knowledge  of  the 
manners  of  the  Dutch  citixen  of  the  time  of  the  Stadtholder,  of 
his  costume,  of  his  physiognomy,  of  his  courtesies,  of  his 
mode  of  life,  and  even  of  his  style  of  thinking ;  and  this 
knowledge  is  to  be  gained  from  such  a  study,  as  well  as  from 
history  and  description.  To  bo  sure,  the  painting  would  be 
unintelligible  without  the  book  ;  for  the  pencil  would  create 
mysteries  without  the  pen,  though  it  is  the  fashion  among  the 
critics  of  art  to  say  that  their  crafl  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
writer.  But  what  would  a  whole  gallery,  as  vast  as  the 
Vatican,  of  historical  portraits  be  worth,  if  the  biographies  of 
the  individuals  did  not  exist  r  What  would  all  the  Sculptures 
in  Nineveh  tell  us,  if  the  sacred  and  the  tlauio  rcco.ds  did 


not  interpret  their  mystical  tongue  r  What  frcscoo  could 
have  told  us  Roman  history,  if  I. ivy  had  not  written  ?  or 
what  painter  could  have  left  such  a  familiarity  with  old 
Spanish  manner*  as  we  have  derived  from  the  literary  picture* 
of  Cervantes?  Wo  cannot,  thercfoic,  agTee  with  the  few 
artists  who  arc  able  to  write  at  all,  that  whole  libraries  ot 
information  are  rendered  superfluous  by  the  paintings  of  one 
master.  No  one  will  suspect  us  of  a  wish  to  depreciate  a 
branch  of  art,  but  it  is  just  to  that  art  itself  to  remember  it* 
office,  and  not  to  claim  the  dominion  in  a  realm  which  belongs 
to  another  genius.  From  a  picture  we  may  learn  the  fashion 
of  a  mantle  or  a  boot,  the  style  of  ornamenting  a  chimney- 
piece  or  a  chair,  the  mode  of  wearing  a  beard  or  a  wig ;  but 
the  spirit  and  moral  of  all  valuable  history  is  still  reserved 
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exclua  vely  for  the  pen  ;  and  the  painter  In  thU  department 
moat  be  for  ever  subordinate,  and  illustrate  what  the  superior  [ 
artist— of  words  and  thoughts — describes  and  explain*. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  have  admitted,  such  a  painter  as  Gabriel 


spice  was  first  collected  for  them,  and  when  their  exchanges 
began  to  grow  opulent  by  the  trade  with  Bjrneo  and  Sumatra. 
In  ihe  pride  of  his  freedom,  after  the  yoke  of  Spain  has  bten 
broken,  he  appears  before  us,  a  formal  citizen,  methodical  in 


; 

i 

TUB   V  N  EX  TECTED  VISIT.  I-EOM  A   r.VlNTI.NO  BT   M  E  f /.*_'. 


Metzu  is,  in  some  respects,  an  historian.  He  exhibits,  in 
dramatic  groups,  the  national  manners  of  his  time.  In  his  pic- 
tures we  see  the  Hollander  of  the  age  when  the  United  Nether- 
lands were  first  leaping  the  riches  of  the  Indian  isles ;  when 


his  life,  and  very  systematic  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs. 
His  house  is  to  him  a  world ;  he  gathers  into  this  one  place, 
around  this  pleasant  centre,  as  many  delights  as  were  heaped 
up  in  the  ancient  palaees  of  the  kings  of  Ecbatana  and  bus*. 
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The  ships  of  bis  country— perhaps  hit  own  ships— rhavc  for 
him  traversed  the  ocean  from  one  cone  to  another,— have 
searched  for  porcelain  and  amber  in  Japan,  for  ginger  in 
Malabar,  for  pepper  in  Java,  for  precious  canes  and  drugs  in 
Malacca.  From  the  farthest  parts  of  the  world,  the  famous 
islands  of  the  Malaya,  they  have  brought  him  all  that  could 
enrich  his  home,  benefit  his  family,  and  chem  away  the 
dreariness  of  mind  naturally  inspired  by  the  cold  sky  and 
long  winters  of  the  north.  Asia  sends  him  its  mi.slins,  its 
spices,  its  diamonds,  its  feathers  of  the  bird  of  Paradise,  its 
ivory  and  camphor.  The  ices  of  the  Pole  have  furnished  him 
with  those  splendid  furs,  to  border  the  velvet  mantle  which 
his  wife  or  his 'eldest  daughter  is  proud  to  wear,  even  in  tho 
warmest  apartment  of  the  house.  The  birds,  the  insects, 
the  shells,  and  minerals  of  the  remotest  lands,  fill  his 
cabinets,  exquisitely  arranged  under  covers  of  glass ;  and, 
protected  in  the  same  way,  the  rarest  plants,  the  most 
delicate  Persian  lilies,  the  sumptuous  tulips,  flourish 
and  are  cultivated  under  his  inspection.  His  furniture, 
wrought  with  extreme  taste,  and  preserved  with  the  utmost 
care,  suffers  no  changes  from  the  caprices  of  fashion,  but  is 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  one  generation  after  another. 
The  canopy  of  his  bed  is  supported  on  pillars  of  carved  ebony, 
and  hung  round  with  drapery  of  green  damask.  Hanging 
from  the  roof  a  mirror  of  gilded  copper  is  twined  round  with 
wreaths  of  elegant  workmanship.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  are 
waxed  into  beautiful  lustre  ;  the  glass  is  finely  cut ;  the  lintel 
of  the  door  is  richly  carved  ;  the  furniture  shines  with  polish ; 
and  the  light,  at  morning  or  evening,  falls  across  bright  varie- 
gated tapestries,  which  moderate  and  harmonise  it  with  the 
tone  of  the  whole  interior.  The  manners  of  the  Dutch  at  that 
period,  as  well  as  the  material  physiognomy  of  their  citizen 
life,  their  interiors,  their  furniture,  the  luxury  and  decoration 
of  their  apartments,  are  delineated  in  the  pictures  of  Metzu 
with  a  charming  freedom,  which  is  the  more  attractive  since 
it  appears  to  be  entirely  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
painter.  His  walls,  after  a  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  would 
afford  materials  for  the  complete  restoration  of  a  Dutch  inte- 
rior, just  as  architectural  fragments  enable  us  to  build  up  a 
perfect  temple  of  antique  proportions.  And  the  represents- 
tion  would  be  an  interesting  study,  harmonising  so  faith- 
fully as  it  would  with  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  the  climate  and  natural  character  is  tics  of  the  country 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  historical  circum- 
stances associated  with  the  fortunes  of  the  merchant  classes  of 
Holland,  then  the  masters  and  leaders  of  the  trade  of  the 
world.  And  they  to  whom  nothing  is  insignificant  which 
relates  to  the  intimate  life,  the  familiar  habits  of  a  people 
that  once  filled  the  globe  with  the  fame  of  their  achievements, 
will  discover  nothing  puerile  in  such  remarks  or  such  details. 
It  is  indeed  delightful  to  enter,  favoured  by  the  painter 
Metsu's  introduction,  one  of  those  warm  Dutth  interiors, 
which  were,  unlike  the  Italian  houses  of  the  same  period,  so 
inaccessible  to  strangers.  It  is  most  frequently  by  a  glimpse 
through  a  window,  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  piece,  that  he 
sdmits  us  into  the  comfortable  privacy  of  a  fashionable  lady's 
boudoir,  in  which  he  allows  us  to  surprise  her  in  her  graceful 
morning  attire,  writing  some  important  letter,  or  completing 
her  toilette,  in  expectation  of  a  wished-for  visitor ;  or  reclin- 
ing on  a  couch  and  touching  the  strings  of  her  lute  into  the 
expression  of  the  thoughts  and  dcairea  of  her  heart. 

Metzu  possessed  a  power  of  interesting,  not  only  tho  eye, 
but  the  mind,  by  the  representation  of  the  most  simple  acta  of 
domestic  life.  A  lady  engaged  in  sealing  a  letter,  which  a 
servant  is  waiting  to  carry  to  the  post,  i*  a  subject  sufficiently 
humble,  yet,  thanks  to  the  finish  and  excellence  of  the  work — 
to  the  attentive  care  bestowed  on  the  delineation  of  this  occur- 
rence, so  common  in  *'  every-day  life"— the  picture  attracts 
and  rivets  our  attention.  If  the  painter's  touch  were  less 
precious,  if  the  details  were  not  so  well  chosen  and  so  dis- 
creetly managed,  no  one  would  pause  a  moment  to  examine 
them.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  with  care  that  which 
the  artist  evidently  conceived  to  be  of  such  importance,  and  in 
which  the  composition  is  so  admirable,  that  the  general  effect 


surpasses  that  of  many  ambitious  pictures,  possessing  no 
little  merit.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  curious ;  not  to  ask, 
"  To  whom  is  that  fair  lady,  in  her  elegant  negliget,  writing  so 
careful  a  letter  this  morning,  and  so  delicately  pointing  a  sea 
on  the  wax  ?  and  what  means  that  light  but  significant  smile 
on  the  lips  of  the  waiting-maid  who  attends  to  carry  away  the 
letter,  standing  with  her  apron  rolled  up,  and  her  sleeves 
turned  above  the  elbows:"  And  in  the  background,  the 
closed  curtains  hint  that  the  bed  is  still  unmade ;  and  the 
lady,  in  her  half-completed  toilet,  tells  us  that  she  has  passed 
the  night  more  In  dreaming  than  in  sleeping. 

The  expression,  so  to  speak,  of  Metzu's  pictures  Is  often  so 
subtle  that  it  is  not  caught  at  the  first  glance  of  the  eye. 
Dutchmen's  faces,  in  general,  appear  imperturbably  tranquil, 
immoveably  phlegmatic.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  discover  in 
them  the  latent  smile  or  the  reserved  sentiment.  But,  upon  a 
closer  observation,  it  will  be  found,  that  there  is  not  one  in 
which,  under  an  exterior  perfectly  calm,  there  is  no  play  of 
thought  or  feeling.  Of  course,  this  remark  must  refer  solely 
to  the  originals  themselves  ;  for,  in  the  engravings  from  them, 
however  faithful  the  engraver  may  have  been,  there  is  unavoid- 
ably a  loss  of  some  volatile  and  fleeting  essence,  as  it  were,  which 
the  painter  diffused  over  his  picture, — some  airy  and  spiritual 
tone,  impossible  to  fix  or  copy,  which  was  not  oreated  by  the 
use  of  any  particular  colour  or  form,  but  the  absence  of  which, 
intangible  and  indescribable  as  it  is,  denaturalises  the  work. 
The  solemn  citizens  of  Metzu  bear,  in  their  placid  counte- 
nances, not  the  expression  of  indiffe  ence  or  ennui,  but  of 
souls,  in  which  enjoyment  is  produced  by  repose,  con- 
fidence, and  content.  We  perceive  at  once  that  on  this 
surface,  apparently  so  impassive,  the  least  emotion  would 
leave  its  trace,  and  that  the  lightest  thought  could  be  inter- 
preted to  the  sight  by  the  almost  imperceptible  motion  of 
the  lips  and  eyes.  There  is  a  young  girl  receiving  a 
declaration,  in  a  charming  picture  called  "  A  Lady  tuning  her 
Guitar."  Her  eyes  are  raised  to  look  on  the  countenance  of 
her  embarrassed  lover ;  a  half-secret  gladness  beams  through 
her  face ;  something  like  self-love  heightens  the  carnation  on 
her  beautiful  cheeks,  more  glossy  than  satin ;  and  a  change 
seems  visibly  coming  over  all  her  features.  A  Spanish  lady 
would  not  display  this,  so  general  would  be  the  vivacity  of 
her  countenance  and  tbe  play  of  expression  in  her  eyes.  But 
a  'fair  Hollander  is  seldom  disturbed  from  what  Tasso  would 
call  "  the  beautiful  serene  of  her  face  j"  the  angers  or  dis- 
appointments of  her  soul  only  betray  her  into  the  expression 
of  a  moderate  melancholy,  and  tho  gratifications  of  a  flattered 
heart,  which  in  others  would  produce  a  brilliancy  of  smiles, 
mark  her  cheeks  with  a  very  gentle  dimple.  If  we  criticise 
the  valuable  painting,  in  the  collection  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
which  is  known  as  "  The  Hunter's  Return,"  the  same  delicacy 
is  noticeable  in  the  expression  of  the  lady,  and  the  same 
quietness  in  her  attitude.  Attired  in  a  rose-coloured  bodice 
and  a  skirt  of  white  satin  embroidered  with  gold,  she  is  look- 
ing at  a  miniature  and  chatting  with  her  maid,  of  whom  we 
know  not",  but  at  the  very  moment  her  husband,  coming 
home  from  the  chase,  enters  abruptly  the  apartment  of  bis 
lady.  The  conversation  in  an  Instant  is  cut  short;  the  moid 
put*  her  fingers  on  her  lips,  and  her  mistress,  pretending  to 
play  with  the  spiniol  whom  she  strokes  with  her  hand,  awaits 
with  downcast  eyea  and  unmoved  countenance  the  first  words 
her  husband  is  about  to  address  to  her. 

There  are  masters  of  the  Dutch  school  who  accumulate 
innumerable  details  in  their  pieces,  but  animate  them  with  no 
spirit  whatever.  They  make  the  representation  of  manners  a 
pretext  for  a  ridiculous  assemblage  of  furniture,  glass,  lustres, 
china  vases,  and  all  sorts  of  curiosities ;  their  interiors  arc 
inconveniently  crowded  baxiare.  Metzu,  on  the  contrary, 
being  a  man  of  intelligence  and  taste,  only  brings  into  juxta- 
position with  his  personage*  such  things  as  are  essential  to 
the  meaning  of  his  composition,  to  illustrate  the  adventure,  or 
explain  the  conversation.  His  skill  in  painting  inanimate 
objects  was  marvellous;  but  he  never  allowed  it,  like  the 
Prse-Raphaelite*  of  our  own  day,  to  draw  him  into  a  vulgar 
deference  to  a  vulgar  taste ;  and  yet,  how  perfect  was  the 
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finish  he  bestowed  on  such  simplicities !  He  could  weave 
over  one  of  his  floors  s  Turkey  carpet,  or  elaborate  the 
decorations  of  a_  gold  or  silver  cup,  or  piint  the  transparency 
of  Bohemian  glass,  or  of  the  wine  that  glowed  and  sparkled 
half-way  up  to  the  brim  of  his  crystal  goblet !  Glasses,  be  it 
remembered,  were  of  great  importance  in  his  pictures,  for  the 
life  of  a  retired  Dutch  citizen  was  chiefly  passed  in  smoking 
and  drinking,  to  dull  his  intellect,  and  to  degrade  him  into 
premature  and  unnatural  imbecility.  But  we  do  not  see 
in  MeUu's  pieces  the  heavy  horn  cups  perpetually  pissed 
from  hand  to  hand  by  the  peasants  of  Van  Ostadc ;  his  are 
fine  and  elegant  glasses,  tall  at  shallow,  such  as  were  worthy 
to  be  filled  with  Haarlem  beer,  glasses  cut  into  octagons, 
with  prismatic  eJ^es,  which  seem  richly  to  stain  the  light.  In 
some  the  chalice  forms  a  cone  reversed  on  the  foot  of  a  heron 
or  the  neck  of  a  swan,  or  ends  in  a  trumpet  shape. 

One  feature,  particularly  remarkable  in  most  of  the  pictures 
of  Metzu,  is  the  shape  of  the  chimneys  of  that  period.  In 
general,  the  mantel-pi*ce  belongs  to  the  Corinthian  or  Compo- 
site order ;  the  entablature  rests  on  columns  of  fine  marble, 
sea-green,  gold- veined,  or  jasper-coloured.  Sometimes  it  Is 
black  and  white.  Frequently,  instead  of  pillars,  there  are 
Caryatides,  representing  creatures  as  beautiful  women  down  to 
the  waist,  but  terminating  in  the  form  of  fishes.  Others  are 
carved  in  satyrs,  such  as  we  see  in  our  gardens ;  and  a 
specimen  of  this  kind  may  bo  found  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel — a  woman  tuning  her  voice  to  her  master's  viol. 
Occasionally  the  comic  is  enriched  with  a  bas-relief  after  the 
antique.  The  Italian  Renaissance  had  imported  into  the 
north  those  noble  models  of  architecture  which  produced  in 
France  the  palace  of  Fontiinbleau,  the  chateaux  of  Anet 
and  of  Blois,  and  in  Spain  the  palace  of  Madrid.  Gradually 
this  renewed  taste  for  the  antique  spread  into  Holland, 
where  it  flourished  during  the  age  of  that  Louis  XIV.  whom 
stupid  historians  have  denominated  "  great,"  a  hundred  years 
after  it  had  influenced  the  style  of  France.  But  such 
chimney-pieces  peculiarly  suited  a  people  like  the  Dutch,  who 
lived  so  much  in  the  midst  of  their  families ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  such  great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  delineations 
of  them  by  a  painter  so  intimate  with  their  private  life  as 
Gabriel  Metzu. 

In  the  love-scenes  painted  by  Metzu,  the  artist's  intention 
becomes  at  once  apparent,  from  the  care  he  has  taken  to  make 
his  "  Conversations  "  tite-a-trte.  If  there  are  three  persons  in 
the  piece,  the  third  is  insignificant ;  it  is  some  waiting-maid 
or  page,  who  brings  in  a  letter  on  a  tray,  and  looks  askance 
while  retiring  from  the  room.  Generally  music  serves  as  the 
pretext,  or  more  strictly  the  preface,  to  the  timid  declaration 
of  the  cavalier  who  leans  on  the  end  of  the  chair  on  which 
the  fair  young  Hollander  sits  tinkling  her  guitar,  listening  to 
his  protestations,  and  considering  what  their  value  maybe. 
Sometimes  he  holds  a  glass  in  his  hand  to  aid  his  nervousness, 
as  we  may  observe  in  two  charming  compositions  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel— one  of  (hem  entitled  the 
"  Music-Master ;"  or  else  he  pretends  to  be  trying  the 
strings  of  a  violin ;  but  with  all  his  thought  intent  on  one 
end,  he  seizes  every  occasion  to  interpose  a  word  between 
the  nous.  "  Chamber-music  was  a  new  revelation  to  me," 
says  the  affected  French  author  of  a  recent  extravagance; 


"  it  explains  to  me  the  secret  and  the  ideal  of  Northern 

life." 

There  is  something  delicate  in  the  compositions  of  Metzu, 
and  something  mure  than  delicate  in  the  touch  of  his  pencil. 
But  there  is  one  singular  characteristic  of  his  pictures,  which 
critics  have  not  often  remarked  upon.  There  are  scarcely  any 
in  which  we  do  not  perceive  a  personage  figuring,  who, 
apparently,  was  then  considered  essential  to  a  "  Conversation 
Piece"— wo  mean  the  lady's  dog,  her  spaniel  with  silky 
flinks,  who  by  his  attitude  and  expression  adds  much  to 
our  comprehension  of  the  group.  He  tells  us,  in  fact,  what 
the  human  figures  leave  unexplained.  Let  us,  for  example, 
notice  the  piece  called  "  A  Charitable  Lady."  We  are  at  the 
door  of  a  Dutch  house,  in  a  narrow  street,  and  there  are  two 
steps  to  mount  to  the  entrance.  A  seat  of  iron- work  is  on  the 
right,  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  seated  there,  enjoying 
the  fresh  air.  A  little  beggar,  passing  along,  has  been  asking 
for  charity,  and  the  lady  is  giving  alms  with  grace  and  good 
humour.  But  Metzu,  to  show  the  temper  of  the  household, 
represents  the  dog  standing  on  the  steps.  He,  accustomed  to 
see  poor  persons  come  thither,  regards  the  young  mendicant, 
not  with  vicious  anxiety  and  restlessness,  but  with  an  air  of 
benevolence,  so  that  the  hospitality  of  that  place  is  there 
doubly  illustrated.  The  whole  composition  is  simple  but 
charming;  a  masterpiece  of  nature  and  sentiment  exquisitely 
coloured.  The  house  is  embowered  with  foliage ;  a  littlo 
stream,  another  of  the  numerous  canals  of  Amsterdam,  runs 
beside  it  by  two  shady  rows  of  trees ;  between  we  discern  at  a 
distance  one  of  the  tall,  quaint  clock-towers  of  the  city.  A 
copper-plate  glistens  on  the  door,  with  tho  name  of  the 
merchant  who  lives  within  engraven  on  it ;  and  there  is  also 
a  bright  metal  bell.  And  the  name  of  the  merchant  dwelling 
there  is  set  forth  as  Gabriel  Metzu,  as  if  the  artist  would  tell 
us  that  he  himself  was  the  owner  of  this  hospitable  house. 

In  order  not  to  pass  over  the  details,  which  are  so  many 
charms  in  the  compositions  of  Metzu,  we  must  notice  the 
ornamental  varieties  he  has  introduced  into  many  of  his  cor* 
veraation  pictures.  It  is  not  in  useful  articles  or  in  objects  cf 
art  that  fashion  has  undergone  most  changes.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Dutch  Cramers  affected  different  kinds  of 
decorations,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  painting  and 
the  subject.  "  The  Young  Man  writing  a  Letter,"  a  beautiful 
piece,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hope,  represents,  suspended 
from  a  walL  a  picture  with  a  frame  most  elaborately  designed. 
It  contains  large  fluting*,  shells,  marine  plants,  and  leaves 
so  intertwined  and  so  rich,  that  our  attention  is  fixed  even  on 
this  slight  accessory.  Whether  the  design  was  the  painter's  or  a 
copy  of  something  he  had  seen,  it  is  certainly  a  floe  suggestion. 

Little  is  known  of  Metzu's  life.  Picture-histories  give  us 
only  the  true  date  of  his  birth,  which  was  in  1615,  and  a  false 
date  of  his  death,  which  they,  one  and  all,  fix  in  1638.  This 
error  was  excusable,  because  it  had  the  authority  of  Arnold 
Houbrakcn,  who  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  well- 
informed.  Metzu,  he  says,  died  at  Amsterdam  from  the 
effects  of  a  surgical  operation  performed  on  him  in  his  forty- 
third  year;  but  it  is  clear  'that  he  survived  the  trial, 
since  several  of  his  paintings  bear  a  subsequent  date.  Many 
circumstances  render  it  probable  that  1669  was  the  real  year 
of  his  decease. 


WATTEAU. 


Wattxau  waa  the  painter  of  revels,  dances,  masquerades. 
His  frivolous  pencil  sought  for  such  subjects  as  were  described 
in  court  pastorals,  programmes,  and  books  of  ceremony.  But 
his  delicacy  of  colouring,  the  graceful  gaiety  of  tqe  scenes  he 
represented,  the  case  and  freedom  of  his  joyous  groups,  gained 
him  admission  into  the  Academy,  with  the  title  of  Painter  of 
Gallant  Feasts  to  the  King. 

The  genius  of  this  skilful  colourist,  developed  very  early  by 
an  attentive  study  of  Rubens'  works,  was  Immediately  turned 
to  the  class  of  subjects  in  which  he  always  principally 
delighted.    Hi*  reading  was  almost  confined  to  pastorals, 


interludes,  operas,  and  built  Is.  Tie  had  a  strong  tasto,  also, 
for  diversions  and  spectacles  of  every  kind,  and  thus  fostered 
a  natural  inclination,  which  perhaps  owed  part  of  its  strength 
to  the  influence  of  one  of  his  masters,  Claude  Gillot,  painter 
to  the  opera,  who  excelled  greatly  in  compositions  of  a 
grotesque  character.  All  that  is  serious  or  thoughtful  in  the 
productions  of  Watteau  appears  to  have'  been  the  inspiration 
of  a  later  master,  Claude  Audran,  the  engraver. 

Watteau  often  drew  outlines  in  red  and  black  chalk,  and 
these  studies,  whenever  they  are  to  be  found  at  the  sale  of 
collections,  universally  excite  great  emulation  among  the 
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amateur*.  These  design*  for  the  most  part  represent  figures 
in  easy  and  careless  attitudes,  and  were  probably  intended  as 
studies  of  groups  to  be  introduced  into  larger  pictures.  Some- 
times they  are  merely  sketches  of  popular  subjects,  types  of 
character  or  costume,  or  every-day  scenes.  For  this  last 
species  of  composition  Watteau  possessed  no  inconsiderable 
aptitude,  since  he  had  the  qualifications  so  essential  to  it — 
great  power  of  observation,  freedom  in  drawing,  and  a  fine 
but  bold  touch.  He  bequeathed  nearly  all  of  these  designs  to 
four  of  his  dearest  friends— Ilenin,  Harangin,  Julienne,  and 
Gersaint.    J ulienne  was  his  protector,  and  one  of  those  who, 


In  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  we  discover  a  few  of  the  quaint 
but  ever-fresh  and  pleasant  productions  of  Watteau.  There 
are  always  gazers  admiring  them,  for  his  works  are  pre- 
eminently popular,  and  have  at  different  times  been  engraved 
by  some  of  the  highest  French  masters  in  that  art,  by  Audran, 
Chereau,  Boucher,  and  various  others.  The  "  Knife-Orinder," 
which  we  give  in  this  page,  is  a  fac-simile  from  a  fine  plate 
engraved  by  Chereau,  but  of  a  much  larger  size,  for  a  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  Watteau,  published  in  two  volumes 
by  Audran.  The  sketch  is  in  the  most  simple  style.  The 
subject  is  unpretending.    There  is  only  one  figure— that  of  a 
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with  Crozat  and  the  Abbe  Laroque,  originally  brought  him 
into  notice.  Gersaint  was  a  picture-dealer  on  the  Bridge  of 
Notre-Dame — that  famous  spot  in  Paris,  whence,  in  the  age 
of  Watteau,  the  artist  could  see  an  assemblage  of  buildings, 
every  one  of  which  was  picturesque  enough  to  bo  the  subject 
of  a  painting.  It  was  for  him  that  Watteau  painted  the 
famous  "  Roof  Sign,"  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  set  in  its  place, 
created  such  astonishment  by  its  beauty,  that  the  whole 
population  of  Paris  crowded  to  see  it  It  was  ultimately  pur- 
chased for  a  very  large  sum  by  M.  de  Julienne,  who  hung  it 
in  his  own  private  gallery,  but  had  a  fine  engraving  of  it 
executed  by  Cochin. 


poor  grinder  ;  the  only  other  objects  are  his  rude  implement*. 
Yet,  in  the  natural  ease  of  the  attitude,  the  careful  finish  of 
the  countenance  and  costume,  and  the  true  expression,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  whole,  there  is  something  to  fix  our  attention. 

Of  all  French  artist*  Watteau  is  the  one  who  has  most 
imitators  and  really  good  copyist*.  Pater  and  Lancret  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  distinction  even  by  following  the  footsteps 
of  this  master.  In  the  gallery  at  Nancy  there  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful picture  by  one  of  Watteau's  pupils,  named  Constance, 
who  may  have  been  the  painter  of  a  piece  in  the  Standish 
gallery,  which  is  attributed,  in  the  synopsis  of  the  Louvre,  to 
Watteau. 
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Bo™  and  horses  have  always  been  the  favourite  animals 
selected  by  artists  for  delineation.    Thia  it  natural,  especially 


in  the  case  of  the  dog,  which  has  betn  a  kinl  of  friend  to 
man.    The  attachment  and  fidelity,  the  clever  and  surprising 

Vol.  L 


instinct  of  thia  creature,  and  ita  usefulness  in  so  many  way*, 
create  a  sympathy  for  the  canine  race  that  can  scarcely  be 
experienced  for  any  other.  It  would  be  a  wondrous 
book  which  should  tell  all  the  talcs  of  affection,  of 
fidelity,  of  cunning,  of  instinct,  which  are  true  of  thia 
beast.  Whether  we  look  at  the  brute  aa  a  shepherd's 
companion,  as  the  guard  of  the  house,  aa  the  guide  of 
the  blind,  or  the  saviour  of  the  perishing  traveller  in 
the  snow-drift;  whether  we  admire  the  fieet  hound,  the 
beautiful  Newfoundland,  the  magnificent  Mont  St.  Ber- 
nini, or  the  faithful  cur,  there  is  always  something  to 
interest  and  captivate  the  attention.  The  quickness  of 
comprehension,  the  patience  under  fatigue,  the  acutf 
senses  of  the  dog,  are,  on  many  occasions,  wonderful.  Is 
it  a  matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  painters  have  been 
found  to  devote  almost  their  whole  energies,  their  entire 
capabilities  as  artists,  to  the  history  of  the  dog  ?  This 
has  been  more  the  case  in  England  than  elsewhere. 

Francois  Desportea  was  the  first  French  artist  who 
painted  animals  and  hunting  scenes.  The  French  school 
of  painting,  which  had  flourished  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  had  never  thought  of  descending  to  animals — 
at  all  events,  as  the  principal  personages  of  a  composi- 
tion ;  and  after  the  Renaissance  there  was  not,  properly 
speaking,  one  painter  of  domestic  subjects  in  the  whole 
French  school  previous  to  the  days  of  Desportes.  It  is  true, 
that  Sebastian  Bourdon  had  dashed  off  in  his  leisure  moments 
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some  masterpieces,  but  it  was  simply  to  rest  himself  from  hia 
great  historical  works.  The  Lensins,  though  really  fond  c,( 
country  scenes,  had  only  obtained  indulgence  for  such  de- 
parture from  high  artistic  notions  by  painting  religious  sub- 
jects. As  for  Baptistc,  who  wns  n  flower- painter,  ho  tTonted 
his  subject  in  a  showy  style,  and  with  so  much  nobility,  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  did  not  think  him  unworthy  of 
boing  one  of  their  venerable  body,  which,  as  elsewhere,  was 
generally  made  up  of  the  Beeond  and  third  rat?s  of  art  and 
literature ;  just  as,  in  the  Academy  of  Paris,  Larnartino  is 
not  a  member,  Victor  Hugo  is  not  a  member,  and  Alfred  do 
Musset  is  not  a  member;  while  the  Duke  de  Noailles  and, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  thirty  and  odd  non-entities  fill 
the  academic  chairs. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noticing,  that  the  public  and  posterity 
almost  always  give  fame  to  men  whom  the  learned  cliques  of 
the  hour  never  would  condescend  to  notice.  Every  one  can 
tsll  of  some  genius  of  his  own  acquaintance,  utttrly  neglected 
by  the  world,  recognised  only  by  a  limited  number  of  discern- 
ing friends.  Learned  associations  and  bodies  never  introduced 
to  the  world  either  a  Milton,  a  Shakspearc,  or  a  Byron. 
Even  the  literary  fund  of  our  own  days  does  not  fulfil  its 
mission,  since  those  relieved  are  generally  but  the  outsiders  of 
literature  ;  while  many  of  those  doing  battle,  and  desperately 
too,  who  might  be  saved  from  much  pain  and  misery  by 
timely-offered  aid,  nevfr  receive  anything  from  its  over- 
flowing  and  bursting  coffers. 

But  genius  and  talent  have  a  much  better  means  of  apprecia- 
tion than  the  favour  of  cliques.  The  man  wholly  neglected 
by  tho  literary  world,  has  but  to  appeal  to  the  public,  and  if 
there  be  anything  in  him,  he  will  be  supported  and  appre- 
ciated. To  return,  however,  to  the  particular  subject  of  this 
article. 

Francois  Desportes  was  the  first,  who  imported  into  France 
the  style  which  had  been  made  illustrious  and  famous  by  the 
Sneyders  in  Flanders  and  the  Renedettos  in  Italy.  To  form  a 
painter  of  hunting  scenes  in  France,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  live  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  vain  and  proud 
monarch,  and  that  he  should  have  witnessed  all  the  pompous 
importance  which,  induced  by  the  cunning  calculations  of  his 
intolerable  pride,  he  gave  to  his  own  acta,  his  slightest 
gesture,  his  fancies,  and  his  pleasures.  It  really  did  not  appear 
too  much  in  that  day  of  courtly  servility,  that,  because  the 
king  honoured  the  art  of  venery  so  far  as  to  force  a  boar  or 
hunt  a  stag,  an  eminent  artist  should  come  expressly  to  the 
hunt,  follow  with  his  eye  the  movements  of  the  pack,  watch 
the  bounding  leaps  of  the  hounds,  and  paint  the  greyhounds 
and  curs  of  his  majesty. 

«•  We  lost  in  1743,"  says  D'Argenville,  "  an  excellent 
painter  in  the  person  of  Francois  Desportes,  born  in  1661,  at 
the  village  of  Champigneulle.  in  Champagne.  Hia  father,  who 
waa  a  rich  farmer,  sent  him  at  twelve  years  of  age  to  Paris,  to 
one  of  hia  uncles,  who  was  established  in  business  in  that 
city.  Poet*  and  painters  owe  their  extraction,  not  to  any 
particular  name  or  family,  but  to  the  beauty  and  fame  of 
their  works :  that  is  their  patent  of  nobility.  During  an 
interval  of  sickness,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  town,  his 
uncle  gave  him  a  drawing,  which  he  copied  in  his  bed.  This 
trial  and  attempt,  though  crude  and  unfinished,  demonstrated 
his  taste  for  drawing,  and  he  was  put  with  Nicasius,  a  Flemish 
painter.  This  master  was  reputed  to  be  a  very  good  animal- 
painter."  • 

Nicasius  was  in  reality  a  pupil  of  Sneyders,  from  whom  he 
had  leamt  the  secret  of  that  bold  and  unerring  touch,  that 
art  of  distinguishing  each  animal  by  a  dash  of  his  paint-brush, 
that  talent  of  displaying  by  contrasts  the  colours  and  variety 
of  action,  those  terrible  combats  of  wild  beasts,  and  those  hunts 
with  roaring  lions,  with  bounding  and  furious  tigers,  with 
wild  boars  defending  themselves  against  a  pick  of  panting 
and  torn  dogs,  which  characterised  his  master.  What  Ni- 
casius learnt  from  Sneyders,  he  transmitted  to  Francois 
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Desportes  ;  but  the  lessons  of  the  Flemish  painter,  taking 
root  in  the  Frenchman's  mind,  became  leas  wild  and  far  more 
temperate  in  their  effects.  What  was  the  wild  fire  of  genius  in 
Sneyders  was  graceful  motion  in  Desportes ;  the  fury  which 
the  proud  comrade  of  Rubens  infused  into  his  animal-paintings 
was  easily  varied  and  changed  into  a  composition  quite  as 
true,  perhaps,  but  less  warm  and  striking.  The  impulsive 
fire  of  the  master  became,  on  the  canvas  of  the  facile  French 
artist,  mere  vivacity  and  quiet  nature.  Sneyders  and  Nicasius 
had  painted  the  hunts  of  heroes  and  demi-gods ;  Desportes 
produced  the  hunting  acenes  of  noblemen  and  country 
gentlemen. 

Unfortunately,  death  removed  Nicasius  from  the  world  ere 
he  had  quite  formed  his  able  and  interesting  pupil.  Still  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish,  in  the  freshness  of  colour  of  Desportes,  in 
his  free  touch,  in  his  decided  tones,  that  he  took  immediate 
advantage  of  the  advice  and  example  of  Nicasius.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  Desportes.  though  very  young,  would  never 
have  another  master.  All  that  he  did,  when  Nicasius  died, 
was  to  devote  himself  with  redoubled  energy  to  hia  art. 
Resolved  in  his  own  mind  to  be  a  painter  of  hunting  scenes, 
he  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  all  that  could  serve  to 
embellish  his  compositions ;  it  was  with  this  view  that  he 
drew  the  bas-reliefs  from  the  antique  which  so  often  orna- 
mented his  pictures.  lie  also  studied  figures  from  the  model 
extensively ;  and  when,  at  a  later  time,  he  painted  portraits, 
he  felt  the  impression  of  his  severe  early  studies,  in  which  he 
introduced,  moreover,  most  of  the  objects  which  are  furnished 
to  the  painter  by  the  oWrvation  of  real  nature :  plants,  fruits, 
vegetables,  animala  of  every  kind,  elephants,  tortoises,  ser- 
pents, living  and  dead,  lundncape,  and  even  grotesque  effects. 
He  had  not  reached  the  age  of  thirty  when  hia  reputation  waa 
made.  "  He  gave  himself  up  first,"  says  D'Argenville,  "  to 
all  kinds  of  work  undertaken  by  builders,  whether  roofs  or 
stage  scenery,  ornaments,  animala,  etc. ;  and  then  he  worked, 
in  concert  with  Claude  Audran,  a  clever  ornamental  painter, 
at  the  embellishment  of  the  Chateau  d'  Anet  and  the  Menagerie 
of  Versailles.  Everywhere  we  find  a  fertile  and  lively  genius, 
full  of  truth  and  expression,  a  light  touch,  with  an  admirable 
tone." 

Hia  first  appearance  in  the  world— that  is,  in  the  world  of 
fashion  of  the  day— was  not  as  a  painter  of  hunting  scenes. 
Some  Polish  noblemen,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in 
Paris,  and  the  Abbe  de  Polignac,  ambassador  of  France 
at  the  court  of  king  John  Sobieski,  persuaded  Desportes  to 
go  to  Poland.  Presented  to  the  king  and  queen,  he  painted 
their  portraits,  and  from  that  moment  became  a  great  favourite 
at  court.  To  be  the  king's  painter,  in  the  eyes  of  a  courtier, 
is  to  be  the  king  of  painters.  Men  of  the  moat  distinguished 
character,  and,  amongst  others,  the  Cardinal  of  Arquien 
wished  to  have  their  portraits  painted  by  the  hand  of  Francois 
Desportes.  He  waa  loaded  with  presents,  above  all,  with 
flatteries— it  is  so  easy  to  respond  to  them  when  one  is  a 
portrait-painter.  This  popularity  lasted  about  two  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  Desportes,  who  was  a  true  Frenchman 
in  character,  was  carried  away  by  an  irresistible  desire  to 
revisit  Paris,  which  city,  like  all  his  countrymen,  he  believed 
to  be  the  capital  of  civilisation  and  art— an  opinion  not 
merely  entertained  in  his  time,  but  still  widely  prevalent  at 
the  present  day. 

Hunting,  in  tho  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  an  expensive 
pleasure,  more  expensive,  indeed,  than  at  any  subsequent 
period,  the  subjects  of  that  king  seeking  always  to  imitate  the 
gorgeous  luxury  of  their  master.  Many  a  chronicler  of  the 
time  has  alluded  to  the  huge  preparations  made  to  kill  a  poor 
deer.  The  king's  venery  formed  a  perfect  army,  which  coat 
millions  per  annum.  The  woods  and  forests  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  were  carefully  preserved  and  stocked  with 
deer,  bucks,  wolves,  wild  boars,  and  other  animala.  The 
customs  of  the  middle  ages  were  revived,  and  Louis  XIV.,  in 
hunting,  as  in  everything  else,  played  the  part  of  a  hearties* 
and  haughty  tyrant.  In  summer  the  court  went  to  Versailles, 
to  Meudon,  to  Compiegne ;  in  winter  to  Rambouillet  and  to 
Fontainebleau.  These  last  wood*,  silent,  gloomy,  and  solitary 
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during  nine  month*  of  the  year,  became  suddenly  full  of  life, 
activity,  and  noue.  From  every  part  of  the  forest  came  to  the 
rendezvous,  the  outriders  seeking  the  wild  beasts,  detachmeuU 
of  gent  d'armtt,  of  servants  in  many- coloured  liveries,  of 
elegant  lords  mounted  upon  foaming  steeds,  king's  messengers, 
chairs  for  the  officers  of  hunting,  carriages  for  the  fair  ladies 
invited  to  witness  the  scene,  pages  on  horseback,  cross-bow 
men,  and  the  van  containing  the  unfortunate  deer.  Behind 
this  came  the  pack  of  two  or  three  hundred  dogs,  held  in 
leash  by  the  king's  outriders.  The  king  always  appeared  last, 
his  presence  being  theatrically  announced  by  some  lord-in- 
waiting. 

Dcsportes,  having  again  given  way  to  his  taste  for  paint- 
ing animals  and  hunting  scenes,  was  created  by  Louis  XIV. 
historiographer  of  the  chase  to  the  king,  and  with  that  magni- 
ficence which  was  to  familiar  to  him,  because  it  cost  him 
nothing,  Louis  generously  presented  liim  with  a  pension  and  a 
free  lodging  in  the  Louvre.  If  any  animals  were  sent  from  India 
to  the  menagerie  of  Versailles,  if  any  rare  birds  were  presented 
to  the  king,  Dcsportes  was  immediately  requested  to  paint 
them.  Attending  all  the  royal  hunts  in  his  official  capacity,  he 
followed  every  act  of  the  drama  on  horseback.  He  caught  at 
the  most  interesting  moment  the  attitudes  of  the  dogs,  their 
motions,  their  bounds,  the  deer  at  bay,  the  harkaway,  and  the 
death  scene.  "When  hu  had  thoroughly  seized  the  whole 
combination  of  lines  and  figures  necessary  to  the  complete 
realisation  of  his  picture,  he  went  to  the  kennel,  and  dre  w 
from  nature  the  handsomest  dogs  of  the  pack,  and  when  he 
had  sketched  four  or  five  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  showed 
them  to  the  king,  who,  recognising  them,  instantly  took  great 
delight  in  pointing  them  out  by  name.  When  he  was  satisfied 
with  merely  studying  the  structure  of  animals,  their  physi- 
ognomy, and  the  model  of  their  forms,  he  contented  himself 
with  a  charcoal  drawing  upon  tinted  paper  without  many 
shadows,  the  whole  relieved  with  white  chalk.  Sometimes 
he  caught  them  successfully  with  a  pen  and  a  little  wash 
of  India  ink.  But  as  most  of  his  studies  contained 
the  elements  of  his  picture,  he  took  care  to  colour  them, 
because  he  was  thus  able  to  prepare  the  exact  tone  aa  well  as 
the  outline.  He  then  transferred  his  drawings  to  a  coarse 
thick  paper  in  oil— very  excellent  practice,  if  it  is  executed  at 
one  sitting.  We  have  seen  some  very  beautiful  studies  of 
dogs  by  Desportea  in  varied  crayons  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  all 
amateurs  have  admired  in  these  brilliancy,  warmth,  a  careful 
and,  at  the  same  time,  fanciful  touch,  as  well  as  a  close 
imitation  of  nature.* 

When  a  painter  is  protected  by  a  king,  even  should  he  be 
clever,  he  is  always  received  into  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Fainting.  Francois  Dcsportes  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
this  institution  on  the  1st  of  August,  1699;  he  was  then 
thirty-two  years  of  age.  His  reception-picture  is  a  cele- 
brated piece.  It  represents  him  standing  nobly  in  the  attitude 
.and  costume  of  a  hunter  ;  and  he  has  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity  to  display  in  union  all  Ilia  versatile  talents.  We 
see  a  magnificent  dog,  of  the  pointer  breed,  with  elastic  and 
muscular  limbs,  who,  looking  up  at  his  master,  as  if  to  examine 
his  countenance,  charms  us  like  a  creation  in  some  far  more 
ntereating  department  of  life.  At  the  feet  of  the  hunter  lie 
quantities  of  game,  hares,  pheasant*.  loxes,  drawn  with  won- 
derful truth,  in  tine  outline  and  clear  relief,  but  ull  properly 
subordinated  to  the  main  figure  of  the  composition,  the  hunter 
himeclf,  a  noble  full-length  portrait.  Ho  is  leaning  on  his 
gun,  which  he  holds  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
impartially  caresses  a  group  of  beautiful  dogs.  In  the  record 
of  the  Academy's  proceedings  we  find  a  memorandum  of 
Desportea'  election,  in  1 704.  as  a  member  of  the  council— no 
inconsiderable  honour,  as  it  gave  him  a  share  in  the  power  of 
distributing  publicly  the  honours  and  rewards  of  the  national 
art.  His  son,  Claude  Francois,  also,  at  a  later  period,  enjoyed 
a  similar  distincticn. 
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That  simplicity,  that  perfect  interpretation  of  nature,  which 
was  the  great  virtue  of  Desport's"  art,  was  not  only  charac- 
teristic of  his  small  and  more  LnUhed  cabinet  pieces:  it  is 
observable  also  in  the  large,  elaborate,  and  more  poetical 
productions.    Yet  there  is  never  any  conventionality  in  his 
works  ;  never  any  trace  of  artistic  dogmatism,  by  which  we 
mean  the  pedantic  insisting  upon  a  set  of  stereotyped  rules  or 
canons,  which  form  the  technicalities  by  which  inferior  minds 
are  trammelled.    Intending  to  represent  all  the  various  in- 
cidents connected  with  the  chase,  from  the  figure  of  a  sleep- 
ing dog  to  the  animated  tableau  of  the  pack  closing  at  full 
cry  upon  the  victim,  he  allowed  Nature,  as  it  were,  to  preside 
over  the  design  of  his  picture.    He  observed,  and  what  he 
observed  he  reproduced  on  canvas,  adding  nothing  from 
fancy,  yet  softening  the  crudities  of  the  real  scene  by  touches 
more  truthful  than  imitation  itself.    In  the  beautiful  speci- 
mens contained  in  the  Louvre  collection—"  A  Dog  pointing 
at  a  Partridge,"  and  "  A  Dog  pointing  at  Pheasants"— we 
recognise  details  which  tell  at  onte  that  the  artist  was  him- 
self a  sportsman.    He  paints  dogs  as  Audubon  painted  birds 
— under  the  arches  of  the  forest,  in  the  natural  studios  where 
genuine  art  is  most  familiar  and  most  at  home.    He  seizes 
the  sudden  fixed  repression  of  the  creature's  eye  as  it  dis- 
covers the  object   i  search,  and  as  it  is  caught  he  paints  it.  A 
nervous  contraction  is  visible  in  the  animal's  limbs,  an  eager 
anxiety  expresses  itself  in  its  attitude  ;  and  to  this  menacing 
steadiness  of  the  dog,  with  what  subtle  ingenuity  does  the 
painter  oppose  the  trembling  humility  of  its  prey,  crouching, 
and  expecting  vainly  to  escape  its  enemy  by  hiding  low 
and  quietly  in  the  gTass.  Oudry,*  another  painter  of  hunting 
scenes,  was  the  successor,  we  may  almost  say  the  contempo- 
rary, of  Dcsportes.    It  is  not  easy,  at  the  tint  glance,  to  dis- 
tinguish their  works ;  for  the  peculiarities  consist,  not  in 
deeply  toned  shades,  or  strongly  marked  outlines,  but  in 
those  less  perceptible  tones,  which  mark  the  paintings  of  the 
two  artists.    Nor  is  it  astonishing  to  find  this  general  simi- 
larity, when  we  remember  that  the  incidents  of  a  chase  are 
not  in  themselves  very  varied ;  the  subjects  of  such  a  painter's 
representations  ure,  indeed,  nearly  always  the  same.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  had  both  derived  their  instructions  an  1 
their  inspiration  from  the  same  sources ;  they  were  pupils  in 
the  same  school.    Oudry  derived  from  Largillicre  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Flemish  masters,  and  Dcsportes,  aa  we  have 
already  stated,  was  a  disciple  in  the  second  degree  of  the 
celebrated  Sneyders.    Nevertheless,  a  closer  examination 
reveals  the  difference  between  the  works  of  these  two  painter*. 
Dcsportes  hu  an  easy,  free,  abounding  genius;  he  atten- 
tively remarked  the  aspects  of  nature,  and  he  painted  them 
as  if  by  instinct ;  in  fact,  he  diffuses  over  his  pictures  more 
of  native  grace  and  beauty  than  of  scientific  touches  or 
reflection.    Oudry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  able  pencil ;  he 
is  a  connoisseur  who  knows  all  the  resources  and  varieties  of 
his  art ;  he  is  expert  in  the  distribution  of  shadow  and  light ; 
he  combines  his  personages  and  objects  into  striking  groups, 
and  there  is  a  unity,  according  to  academical  rules,  in  his 
productions  for  which  we  vainly  seek  in  the  works  of  Dcs- 
portes, who  was,  as  Montaigne  would  have  said,  an  oif-hand 
painter.    He  belonged  to  that  generation  of  exuberant  and 
glowing  spirits,  who,  with  a  true  spontaneous  genius,  appeared 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  invest  its  formal  models  with 
all  the  bright  and  rich  drapery  of  the  sixteenth.  As  a  colour - 
ist  he  preserved,  in  a  greater  degree  than  Oudry,  the  traces  of 
his  Flemish  teaching.    The  latter  is  often  cold,  gray,  and 
monotonous ;  the  former  almost  invariably  fresh,  vivid,  and 
cheering,  bringing  out  his  tints  most  effectively  through  a 
transparent  medium ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  his 
works,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  have  more  finish  than  they 
actually  possess. 

No  doubt  it  is  true,  that  Oudry,  as  an  artist,  possessed 
talents  which  did  not  belong  to  Desportea;  he  understood 
better  the  arrangement  of  a  grand  scene  ;  he  elevated  into  a 
more  poetical  creation  the  object  he  was  painting.    But  how 
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charming  ia  Desportes  in  his  mitre  way  !  Hia  very  dogs  are 
graceful,  lively,  and  elegant ;  his  birds  fly  lightly  and 
buoyantly  through  the  air.  There  arc  in  the  Louvre  two 
pieces,  each  representing  a  cock -fight ;  the  one  by  Desportes, 
the  other  by  Oudry  ;  for  they  were  barbarians  enough  to  think 
these  exhibitions,  disgraceful  to  any  but  savages,  worthy 
of  the  efforts  of  their  pencils.  Oudry  has  placed  his  bel- 
ligerent birds  with  somewhat  more  skill  than  his  rival ;  one 
of  them  lies  on  its  back,  endeavouring  to  strike  with  its 
powerful  claws  at  the  other,  which  has  thrown  it  down.  Its 
plumage  is  brilliant  and  dazzling ;  the  motion  of  its  wings, 
of  which  one  is  thrown  upwards  so  as  to  assume  a  pyramidal 
shape,  is  full  of  grandeur  and  power.  These  striking  qualities 
are  not  observable  in  the  composition  of  Desportes.  He  was 
unable  to  give  to  his  bellicose  scene  so  fiery  an  aspect,  such 
a  fierce  mimicry  of  passionate  human  war.    But  the  introduc- 


Since  he  succeeded  in  carrying  to  such  marvellous  perfection 
the  humble  branch  of  art  to  which  he  dedicated  all  his 
energies,  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute  the  probability  of  his 
having  attained  high  excellence  had  he  selected  another 
branch.  We  are  ourselves  of  opinion,  however,  that  he 
understood  his  own  talents  perfectly,  and  went  the  length  of 
his  genius  in  delineating  the  hunting-scenes  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  disposition  of  his  mind. 

The  number  uf  Desportes'  productions  was  immense.  From 
the  day  on  which  the  celebrity  of  his  name  had  opened  to  him 
a  fortunate  career,  in  the  decoration,  in  high  art,  of  panels, 
sideboards,  and  designs  for  doors  and  walls,  he  continued  to 
labour  without  ceasing  until  he  attained  the  age  of  sixty 
years.  He,  with  Claude  Audran,  ornamented  the  Chateau  of 
Anet,  the  menagerie  of  Versailles,  and  the  palaces  of  Marly, 
Mcudon,  Ninette,  and  Fontainebleau.    This  last  is  one  of  the 
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tion  of  a  crowd  of  fowls,  witnesses  of  the  affray,  terrified  by 
the  shocking  combat  which  is  taking  place  "  in  their  honour," 
adds  to  the  scene  a  piquancy,  and  a  tone  of  delicate  irony,  similar 
to  that  which  we  discover  in  the  exquisite  fables  of  Lafon- 
tainc,  and  we  cannot  but  give  our  preference  to  this,  deficient 
as  it  is  in  the  high  scienco  which  marks  the  rival  composition. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked,  and  not,  we  think,  without 
some  justice,  that  had  not  Desportes  confined  his  efforts  to 
the  lowest  department  of  art— such  as  dog  and  fowl-painting 
confessedly  is — he  might  have  ascended  with  success  to  the 
superior,  devoted  to  the  painting  of  fruits  or  flowers,  and 
still  nature.  He  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  mix  upon  his 
palette  that  rich  vermilion,  soft  as  velvet,  required  by  fish,  by 
the  feathers  of  some  birds,  or  the  pale  though  glowing  tints 
of  gold,  such  as  would  have  been  needed  had  he  taken  the 
fruitage  or  the  flowers  of  the  East  as  objects  for  imitation. 


most  charming  retreats  in  France;  itself  a  picture,  with  the 
splendid  forests  sweeping  round,  the  artificial  lakes,  the 
parks,  the  green  and  pleasant  hills,  the  rocks  heaped  up  in 
enchanting  confusion,  affording  landscapes,  from  the  midst  of 
which  we  pass  into  the  long  quaint  galleries  in  which  Napo- 
leon delighted,  to  find  the  most  radiant  spots  in  Italy,  the 
pal  ace -crowned  isle  of  Isola  Bella,  the  banks  of  the  Arno  and 
the  Rhone,  and  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Maggiori,  interspersed 
amid  snug  Dutch  interiors  and  hunting  pieces,  by  Sneyder, 
Oudry,  and  Desportes.  In  1735,  this  painter  received  a  com- 
mission to  execute  eight  largo  designs  intended  for  the  restora- 
tion of  some  of  the  Gobelins  tapestries.  Amid  these  we  find 
one  of  his  best  productions,  "  A  Stag  at  Bay."  But  it  was  not 
only  in  France  that  his  pictures  were  appreciated  and  admired. 
He  came  to  this  country  with  the  Duke  d'Aumont,  ambassador 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  left  behind  him  many  very  agreeable  and 
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talented  compositions,  amongst  others  "  The  Seasons,"  besides 
a  name  which  was  soon  familiar  and  popular  all  over  Europe. 
His  pictures  were,  indeed,  to  be  seen  everywhere— in  London, 
in  Poland,  at  Munich,  at  Vienna,  at  Turin ;  and  not  long  ago, 
M .  Viardot  discovered  somo  in  the  museum  of  the  Hermitage 
at  St.  Petersburg.*  This  great  and  wonderful  fertility  is  the 
less  surprising  when  we  reflect  that  Desportes  lived  eighty- 
two  years,  dying  in  1743  ;  and  that  he  worked  until  an  extreme 
old  age  with  perfectly  juvenile  ardour ;  for  never  in  any  one 
of  his  productions  does  he  show  any)  falling  oft  The  Abbe 
de  Fontaine  calls  him  the  Nestor  of  painting. 

The  able  and  talented  painter  was  also  a  worthy  and  good 
man.  He  married  at  thirty,  was  a  good  huaband,  and  retained, 
in  a  profligate  time  and  under  the  influence  of  a  vicious  court, 


in  France.  They  are  no  longer  venerated  or  respected  by  the 
nation.  They  have  vanished  from  popularity  with  the  monar- 
chy and  the  hunts.  There  is  nothing  of  the  old  attachment 
to  royalty  now  left  in  France.  Men  may  call  themselves 
monarch*,  but  they  will  never  occupy  the  same  place  in 
the  feeling  of  the  nation  as  before  the  memorable  year  i  f 
1789.  Call  a  man  emperor,  king,  president,  he  is  still  in 
reality  only  the  ruler  by  the  choice  of  the  nation.  The  old 
solemn  divine-right  feeling  hss  gone  out  with  powder  and 
paint,  drawing-room  abbes,  and  the  Bastile.  It  cannot  be 
revived.  The  admiration  for  Desportes,  then,  will  be  ul«v  » 
in  part  simulated.  But  if  we  carry  ourselvta  bsck  to  ti  c 
day*  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  royal  pleasure  and  pomp  we  can 
comprehend  the  vast  importance  of  pictuu-s  which,  i-l-u  ned 
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the  character  of  a  man  of  honest  and  irreproachable  life.  He 
was  extremely  amiable,  always  lively,  and  perfectly  simple  in 
character.  His  physiognomy  as  seen  in  his  portrait  is  that  of 
an  accomplished  man,  who  was  easy  and  pleasant  in  his  man- 
ners. Delicate  and  proud,  he  had  a  gTeat  objection  to  the 
impertinent  familiarity  of  fools.  One  day  a  moneyed  man 
was  boasting  of  his  riches  before  many  people,  in  an  ex- 
tremely offensive  way.  Desportes  listened  to  him  quietly  for 
some  time  ;  but  at  lost,  irritated  by  his  impertinence,  cried 
out,  "  Sir,  I  could  any  day  be  what  you  are ;  but  you  can 
never  be  what  I  am." 
The  time,  however,  for  the  pictures  of  Desportes  is  past 

•  Lei  Musrc*  d'Allemagnr  et  de  Runie,  par  Louis  Viardot.  1844. 


on  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Muctte,  on  the  grand  staircase  ot 
of  Meudon,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Castle  of  Compiegne, 
recalled  every  act  of  the  hunting  drama  to  old  hunters,  to 
the  lively  ladies  who  joined  the  chase,  snd  to  their  gentle- 
men and  pages. 

It  requires  a  considerable  exercise  of  imagination  to  look 
on  the  wild  boars,  deers,  and  dogs  of  Desportes  with  the  same 
eyes  they  were  looked  upon  by  Louis  XIV.  and  the  lords  of 
his  court,  before  old  age  in  the  king  made  it  fashionable  to 
despise  mundane  pleasures.  We  are  actually  compelled, 
when  gazing  at  his  pictures,  to  carry  ourselves  back  a 
century,  or  to  condemn  them,  c  specially  in  France,  as  out  of 
place.  It  is  a  fact  which  artists  would  do  well  to  ponder  on, 
that  many  pictures  lose  much  when  they  are  seen  in  a  lime 
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and  at  a  place  which  are  not  suitable  to  their  being  properly 
comprehended.  They  want  the  "  local  colour,"  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  time.  Who  but  a  turf-man  admires  the  portrait 
of  a  race-horse  ?  But  these  pictures,  arranged  in  vast  galleries, 
where  they  are  presorted  because  of  their  origin  and  for  the 
lore  of  art,  the  works  of  many  masters  resemble  some  of  the 
heathen  gods,  for  whom  the  Roman  Pantheon  was  opened,  and 
which,  when  once  they  were  within  the  temple,  lost  the  same 
day  their  private  altars,  their  worship,  their  followers,  and 
were  but  a  multitude  of  random  divinities,  no  longer  recog- 
nised, or,  at  all  events,  worshipped  without  being  understood 

But  if  Desportes  is  no  longer  understood  or  appreciated 
n  France,  where  great  but  hardly  successful  efforts  have 
been  made  to  revive  the  gorgeous  hunts  of  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV  ,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  his  dogs  and  scenes 
of  vencry  will  be  without  value  in  England,  where  all  such 
sports  and  pastimes  form  a  part  of  the  existence  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  community.  The  chase,  against  which  much 
may  reasonably  be  said,  has,  at  all  events,  preserved  for  us 
much  of  that  stalwart  character  which  is  our  boast ;  and 
though  justly  denounced  as  barbarous  in  its  character  and 
tendency,  is  not  without  some  advantages  to  counterbalance 
the  grave  objections  to  which  it  is  liable. 

But  though  the  French  people  do  not  and  cannot  appreciate 
De* partes,  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  is  rich  in  his  pictures. 
In  the  catalogue  of  1847  there  were  but  five  of  bis  pictures  ; 
but  the  active  and  admirable  director,  Team  on,  is  believed  to 
have  hunted  up  the  rest  in  the  garrets  of  the  Museum,  for 
now  we  have  three -and -twenty. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Desportes,  in 
his  costume  of  a  hunter,  resting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  a 
pointer,  a  hound,  and  several  pieces  of  game. 

After  this  we  have  :— 

"  A  Duck,  a  Partridge,  a  Hare,  a  Snipe,  a  Cabbage,  some 
Pomegranates,  Thistle*,  Onions,  and  Beetroot." 

"Two  sporting  Dogs  guarding  some  Game." 

"A  fine  white  Pointer,  beside  a  vase  of  white  porcelain." 

"A  Dog  lying  down,  a  Powder-horn,  a  Oamu-bag,  a  Jay, 
some  gray  Partridges,  a  Melon,  some  Apricots,  some  Peaches, 
some  Grapes,"  with  a  background  of  scenery. 

"  A  Dog  pointing  at  some  gray  Partridges." 

"Shooting  Pheasants." 


JOHN 

Ir  the  reader  would  imagine  a  rough,  savage  and  somewhat 
theatrical  Claude  Lorraine,  he  would  at  once  understand 
without  further  description  whut  was  the  peculiar  style  of 
Both  of  Italy,  as  he  was  wont  to  be  called  by  his  contempora- 
ries. Between  the  rural  style  of  Ruysdael  and  the  historic 
conception  of  Foussin  and  of  Claude  there  was  a  stylo  to  be 
created,  and  John  Both  filled  up  the  gap.  The  question  has 
often  been  asked,  Why  do  men  born  within  the  cold  and  foggy 
regions  of  the  North  feel  much  more  deeply  the  beauty  and 
grmck'usjof  nature  than  the  children  of  the  South  ?  When- 
ever a  northern  painter — a  Fleming,  like  Paul  Bril ;  a  Dutch- 
man, like  Bcrghem  or  Poelemburg  ;  a  Norman,  like  Guaspre ; 
a  Lorraineae,  like  Claude— is  introduced  to  Italian  scenery,  he 
appreciates  and  enjoys  it  quite  as  much  as— French  critics 
think  more  than— an  Italian  himself.  Certainly,  there  are 
peculiarities  and  details  of  scenery  which  are  more  apt  to 
strike  the  stranger  than  the  man  who  has  seen  them  from 
his  birth.  Wanned  by  novelty,  the  foreign  painter  feels  and 
endeavours  to  convoy  all  that  poetry  of  landscape  with  which 
his  mind  is  imbued. 

A  Dutch  historian,  whom  we  have  often  quoted,  Arnold 
Houbraken,  relates  an  anecdote  of  John  Both,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  excellent  painter.*  Van  Der  Hulk,  burgo- 
master of  the  town  of  Dordrecht,  propo»ed  a  prise,  for  which 

•  "  I,e  Grand  Theatre  de*  Peintre*,  tt  do*  Fcmme*  Peiutre* 
do*  Pay*  Baa."  The  French  trauslation  of  tliis  work  exi«ts  only 
in  manuscript. 


"  Dogs  and  Partridges  "  (p.  373). 
"  A  Dog  watching  some  aquatic  Birds." 
"  A  Dog  pointing  with  Partridges." 
"  A  Boar-hunt,"  imitated  from  Sneyders. 
"  A  couple  of  Dogs  pointing  at  Pheasants,  of  which  one  is 
flying  away." 

"  Some  Prunes,  Peaches,  a  Hare,  a  Parrot,  and  a  Cat.".  J 
"  Two  Cocks  fighting,  a  Fowl,  and  some  Chickens." 
"  A  Fox-hunt." 

"  Two  English  Dogs"— that  is  to  say,  of  the  King  Charles 
breed— "  hunting  a  Hare  in  a  Park." 

"Dogs  and  Pheasants." 

"  Dogs  and  Partridges." 

"  Guns,  Game-bags,  and  Powder-horns." 

All  these  paintings  are  admirable,  both  in  conception  and 
design. 

There  are  many  of  the  compositions  of  Desportes  to  be 
found  in  the  museums  of  the  provinces ;  in  that  of  Grenoble 
there  is  a  "  Stag  at  Bay,  surrounded  by  a  pack  of  Hounds." 
In  that  of  Lyons,  eight  pictures,  "  A  Bear-hunt,"  and  some 
still-nature  pieces.  The  catalogue  of  the  Rouen  museum 
mentions «'  A  Sug-hunt." 

In  the  royal  palaces  of  Fontainebleau,  Versailles,  Trianon, 
Meudon,  Marly,  La  Muette,  La  Menagerie,  a  vast  number  of 
paintings  by  Desportes  are  to  be  found. 

The  Print  department  of  the  Royal  Library  is  less  rich  than 
usual.  There  is  a  full-length  "  Portrait  of  Desportes,"  en- 
graved by  Ferraroia ;  "  A  Boar-hunt,"  engraved  by  the  same, 
and  a  aeries  of  ten  dogs  in  different  attitudes,  engraved  by 
Le  Ha.. 

The  productions  of  Desportes  in  France  are  rarely  met  with 
in  &  .ties,  and  their  price  is  generally  from  £12  to  £30. 


BOTH. 

Berghem  and  John  Both  were  alone  to  compete.  The  worthy 
citixen  wished  to  try  the  talent  of  these  two  friends.  Both 
competitors  were  to  receive  the  sum  of  800  florins ;  but  the 
victor  was  to  receive  in  addition  a  magnificent  present.  Berg- 
hem  painted  on  this  occasion  his  masterpiece  It  was  a 
mountainous  landscape,  with  numerous  oxen,  aheep,  and 
goats.  The  trees,  the  terraces,  and  the  sky,  were  painted  with 
so  much  richness  of  tone  and  finish,  that  none  doubted  hia 
carrying  away  the  prize.  But  the  landscape  of  John  Both  waa 
not  less  admirable.  There  wo*  »o  much  light,  and  so  much 
of  the  lofty  and  heroic  style  mingling  with  the  rural,  that 
none  could  decide  between  Berghem  and  Both.  A  generous 
and  just  connoisseur,  the  burgomaster  of  Dordrecht,  put  an 
end  to  the  difficulty  in  a  way  that  is  worthy  of  being  recorded 
in  any  history  of  art.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  *'  you  have  not 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  choosing  between  you.  Both  of 
you  have  merited  the  prixe,  and  both  of  you  must  have  it."  f 

In  the  country  scenes  of  John  Both,  the  principal  objects 
are  not  silent  shepherds  keeping  their  flocks,  nor  the  peasant 
driving  his  ass  before  him— but  great  trees  with  their 
lofty  summits  and  their  verdant  boughs.  He  does  not  paint 
them  cut  by  the  trim  gardener,  nor  does  he  represent 
them  wearing  their  leafy  boughs  with  effeminate  grace,  as 
in  the  pictures  of  Herman  of  Italy.  Nor  does  he  make  them 
too  wavy  in  their  outlines. .  On  the  contrary,  he  loves  to 

t  Descamps  relate*  thin  fact  in  hi*  article  on  Berghem,  in  the 
aecond  volume  of  his  "  Live*  of  Flemi»h  and  German  Fainter*." 
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represent  them  wild,  with  boughs  blasted  by  lightning  or 
broken  by  the  storm.  When  wc  examine  the  magnificent 
oakj  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  pictures  of  John  Both, 
relieved  with  to  much  boldness,  now  against  the  warm  light 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  now  against  the  dazzling  and  fresh 
brightness  of  an  Italian  morning,  we  seem  to  feel  as  if  there 
were  a  life  in  these  ever-moving  object*,  and  we  can  scarcely 
separate  the  conception  of  the  tree  from  something  with 
more  than  vegetable  existence.  "  To  the  pantheist  painter  of 
the  North  every  tree  is  a  hero,"  says  a  French  critic ; "  the  forest 
giant  is  wrapt  in  his  cuirass,  his  ligneous  muscles  swell,  his 
arms  arc  contorted,  sometimes  he  lies  down  in  an  attitude  of 
sadness,  and  then  his  torn  bark,  his  broken  branches  give 
him  all  the  appearance  of  a  dying  gladiator ;  but  oftener  in 
the  landscapes  of  John  Both  the  oak  stands  up  triumphant, 
shakes  his  shaggy  head,  in  which  the  vulture  cradles  its 
young,  while  larks  play  in  the  lower  branches."  The  French 
critic  was  doubtless  strongly  imbued  with  the  metamorphoses 
of  Ovid,  and  dreamt  of  Hamadryads  and  Fauns  when  he 
indulged  in  this  hyperbolical  picture  of  Both.  We  quote  it 
simply  because,  amongst  our  French  brethren,  it  has  been 
considered  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  artUt 

•It  is,  however,  by  means  of  his  trees,  in  the  form,  taste,  and 
truth  of  his  rocky  scenery,  by  the  imposing  aspect  of  his 
mountains,  and  by  the  richness  of  his  luminous  back-grounds, 
that  we  always  recognise  a  true  Both.  While  sect  in  g 
to  be  great,  and  when  awakening  in  our  minds  a  sentiment 
of  poetry  and  light,  he  does  not  ask  us  to  gsze  on  the  gods  in 
the  woods,  nor  does  he  show  us  the  beauteous  forms  of  women 
bathing  in  rivers,  like  Poelemburg.  He  does  not  introduce  us 
to  demigods,  as  did  Poussin.  He  is  satisfied  when  he  has 
given  an  imposing  aspect  to  the  oaks  of  his  foreground ;  and 
nature,  which  he  studied  with  such  patience  and  devotion 
beyond  the  Alps,  appeared  poetical  enough  to  him,  without 
the  assistance  of  gods  and  goddesses  of  more  than  doubtful 
morality.  The  plants,  the  lakes,  the  foaming  waterfalls,  and 
the  rural  scent  of  the  bushes  and  flowers  of  Italy,  their 
capricious  profiles  relieved  against  a  fleecy  sky,  were  enough 
for  him.  With  the  great  Poussin,  history,  mythological  and 
real— man  in  his  more  elevated  actions— is  all.  With  Both 
nature  is  everything ;  but  it  is  a  wild  and  savage  nature,  so 
picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  so  real,  that  it  seems  to 
awaken  in  our  bosoms  the  wish  to  wander  through  such 
scenes,  and  to  gaze  upon  such  trees,  mountains,  and  hill*. 
The  enthusiastic  lover  of  art  could  scarcely  gaze  upon  the 
warm  southern  landscapes  of  the  Netherlands  artist,  without 
being  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire— in  far  distant  places, 
at  all  events — to  whistle  some  tune  familiar  to  the  shepherd  ; 
and  he  is  even  tempted  to  believe  that  he  hears  the  tinkling 
sound  of  the  bells  on  the  mules'  necks,  as  they  slowly  ascend 
the  mountain.  There  is  nothing  mean,  nothing  low,  nothing 
common,  nothing  dirty,  in  Both.  He  views  still  nature  in  the 
same  way  that  Albert  Cuy p  has  studied  the  cow.  •  His  vege- 
tation is  vigorous,  sombre,  and  real.  The  air  is  pure  and 
pellucid ;  the  sun  shines  upon  every  detail  of  the  picture ; 
and  not  one  shadow  of  the  agitated  and  active  life  of  great 
cities  ever  troubles  the  calm  and  reflective  beauty  of  the 
scenes  which  seem  made  for  mute  contemplation.  He  never 
introduces  a  sign  of  civilisation,  except  in  the  form  of  ruins. 
We  see  a  broken  column,  a  huge  piece  of  a  wall,  nothing  else  to 
remind  us  of  the  mighty  nation  which  once  dwelt  upon  that 
historic  soil,  trodden  once  beneath  the  hoof  of  Scipio's  cavalry, 
crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  the  chariots  of  Hannibal. 
And  these  signs  of  a  life  that  is  past  are  cast  into  the  distant 
background,  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  trees.  He  speaks  to 
us  in  his  pictures  only  of  youth— of  the  eternal  youth  of 
nature.  What  he  seeks  to  interest  us  in,  is  a  ray  of  light 
falling  through  a  long  vista  of  trees,  or  in  a  garden  dotted 
with  beautiful  flowers.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  John 
Both  was  born  in  Munich,  to  enable  the  student  of  art  to 
comprehend  why,  even  when  beneath  the  rich  Italian  sky,  he 
remained  faithful  to  the  purely  rustic  style ;  why  he  loved 

•  Wonxs  op  Emixknt  M  astbr*,  vol.  i.  p.  177- . 


nature  more  than  men,  or,  at  all  events,  than  demigods ;  and 
why  he  asked  for  no  sweeter  scent  than  the  honeysuckle. 

John  Both  and  his  brother  Andrew,  who  painted  him  his 
figures  in  his  pictures,  studied  together  at  Munich,  under  the 
learned  guidance  of  Abraham  Bloemaert.  They  started  together 
for  Italy,  and  resided  some  time  in  Rome.  They  attached 
themselves  to  two  masters :  John  became  the  pupil  of  Claude 
Lorraine,  and  Andrew  attached  himself  to  the  style  of  Bam - 
boche.  The  former  became  necessarily  a  landscape-painter, 
the  latter  painted  the  human  figure ;  but  they  divided  their 
styles,  the  belter  to  unite  their  talent;  for  Andrew  studied 
rather  to  paint  in  the  figures  in  his  brother  John's  pictures, 
than  to  create  for  himself  a  distinct  reputation.  He  succeeded 
at  last  in  introducing  them  with  so  much  ability,  in  working 
them  up  with  so  much  finish,  that  if  he  had  not  compelled 
himself  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  general  effect  of  the  picture, 
he  would  have  spoilt  its  unity;  but,  moved  by  a  double 
feeling — great  and  tender  affection  for  his  brother,  and  by  the 
good  taste  of  an  excellent  artist— Andrew  Both  took  care  to 
make  his  figures  subordinate  to  the  general  design,  leaving 
the  real  and  great  triumph  to  the  landscape.  It  was  rare  and 
beautiful  to  see  how  John  Both,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
sacrificed  his  landscape  to  bring  up  with  more  effect  the 
figures  painted  by  Andrew.  The  result  was,  that,  by  means 
of  this  friendship  and  by  the  full  development  of  the  two 
talents,  pictures  were  produced  so  harmonious  and  so  full  of 
beauty,  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  even  the  beat  judges  to 
separate  the  work  of  one  brother  from  the  other. 

The  landscapes  of  John  Both  usually  represent  a  mountainous 
country,  great  accidents  of  land,  convulsed  nature,  a  winding 
rocky  path  carried  away  by  rains,  or  cut  in  the  rock.  Along 
this  road,  between  two  precipices,  on. the  flanks  of  some  moun- 
tain, itself  a  spur  of  the  Apenninc  chain,  we  notice  travellers, 
peasants,  and  mules,  with  steady  foot,  covered  with  bells, 
carrying  little  barrels  of  precious  and  rare  wine.  These 
mules  have  the  shoe  made  especially  for  this  traffic,  and  on 
they  go  without  guide,  their  driver,  perhaps,  drinking  afar  off 
at  a  spring.  In  the  distance  we  remark  a  rich  plain,  a  pas- 
turage, with  islands  of  trees  waving  in  a  flood  of  evening 
sunlight;  or  the  scene,  rough  and  full  of  startling  effects, 
sinks  away  at  last  into  the  quiet  hues  of  some  still  bsy,  such 
as  Sorrento.  All  breathe  soft  gentle  Italy.  As  the  eye  of  the 
amateur,  abandoning  the  background,  lingers  on  the  foreground , 
he  feels  all  is  freshness,  while  the  warmth  of  day  illumines 
and  burns  the  distant  scene.  The  shadow  of  the  trees,  deep 
and  mysterious,  allows  but  faint  rays  of  the  sun  to  reach  the 
foreground  of  the  picture.  The  spectator  thus  fancies  himself 
more  at  ease,  protected  here  by  huge  masses  of  rock,  and  there 
by  the  rich  vegetation  of  that  gifted  country.  He  may  even 
refresh  his  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of  a  pond,  sleeping  silently 
on  the  front  of  the  picture,  the  transparence  of  which  is  shown 
by  tufts  of  reeds  and  water  lilies. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Sandrart,  that  even  during 
their  lifetime,  the  brothers  Both  were  ranked  among  the 
first  of  living  landscape-painters  ;f  and  it  was  even  said  by 
very  eminent  judges,  speaking  of  the  great  Claudo  Lorraine, 
that  he  was  less  happy  in  his  figures  than  in  those  marvellous 
creations  of  light,  those  rich  landscapes,  which  we  have 
already  described ;%  while  the  brothers  Both,  uniting  their 
brushes,  excelled  in  both  styles. }  It  is  perfectly  certain  that 
their  style  of  art  woe  exceedingly  popular,  and  that  their 
workshop  was  full  of  buyers,  tmptoribut  abundant,  though  John 
Both  always  kept  his  pictures  at  a  very  high  price.  Joachim 
Sandrart  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  proud  that  the  cxrellent 
painter  of  Utrecht  was  good  enough  to  make  him  a  present  of 
two  landscapes,  representing   "  Night  "  and  "  Morning,'' 

f  Ut  juxta  eieellrati»imo*  haud  immerito  locari  |«wnt  arti- 
fice.  Acadcmia  artis  pictoria-.    Nurcmhurg,  1683.  Folio. 

♦  Wouks  or  Emikskt  Mastekm,  vol.  i.  p.  33". 

■  f  Lorrcnius . .  . .  •uhdialibus  iiureaionior  erat  quam  imafrinihu* 
humani*. .  .  .  fratrvw  in  utroquc  cacrritattMtmi  crnnt. — Sandrart  , 
iii.  c.  xix, 
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when  to  many  amateurs  were  glad  to  obtain  possession  of  fiiish — those  boughs  of  tree*,  illumined  and  warmed  by  the 
such  pictures  almost  for  their  weight  in  gold.  sun.     lie  was  excellent  in  the  contrast  of  his  grounds,  in 

The  great  and  crowning  merit  which  has  been  noted  in  the  dashing  off  on  a  mass  of  sombre  verdure  a  projecting  root,  or 
landscapes  of  John  Both,  and  indeed  of  both  brothers,  is  the  some  such  accident  of  vegetation  by  means  of  those  able 
nicety,  the  care,  the  truth,  with  which  they  have  always     touches,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  those  theatrical  effects  ot 


JOHN  BOTH. 


succeeded  in  marking  the  different  hours  of  the  day.  In 
fact,  the  play  of  the  sun  through  the  forest  tree*,  of  its  sil- 
very light  in  the  morning,  and  its  golden  light  in  the  evening ; 
— these  were  things  which  the  great  landscape- psinter  studied 
and  noted  with  as  much  lore  and  artistic  devotion  as  his 
master  Claude  Lorraine,  and  which  he  rendered  with  almost 


far  — __~ 

as  much  success.  We  must  not,  however,  pretend  that  he 
succeeded  in  rendering  aerial  perspective  as  his  master  did ; 
nor  do  we  find  in  his  pictures  that  solemn  tranquillity  which 
appears  to  suit  the  gods  of  Virgil ;  but  he  expressed  admira- 
bly, as  we  may  seo  in  "  An  Italian  Sunset,"  which  adorns  tho 
museum  of  the  Louvre — he  painted  with  truth  and  exquisite 


light  and  shade,  so  familiar  to  Adam  Pynaker.  His  ground 
is  too  rough,  too  rude ;  his  foregrounds  arc  covered  by  too 
many  thorny  plants ;  his  roads  are  too  rude  and  steep,  for 
us  to  suppose  such  a  landscape  inhabited  by  divinities  of 
fable  or  by  the  soft  pastors  of  Arcadia.  The  nymph  ol 
Foelembcrg  would  prick  her  beautiful  legs  amid  those  bushes, 
nor  could  her  tender  and  soft  feet  run  along  those  paths  so 
rude  and  steep.  And  it  is  in  this  that  John  Both  distinguishes 
himself  in  such  a  marked  manfler  from  Claude  Lorraine.  If 
there  is  in  nature,  as  represented  by  John  Both,  an  heroic 
point  of  view,  certainly  his  personages  are  not  aware  of  it ; 
they  tread  with  light  and  thoughtless  step  that  soil  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  great  deeds,  and  every  inch  of  which  has  had 
its  tragedy  or  story.  The  sentiment  which  bubbles  up  from 
the  artist's  soul  is  felt  only  in  the  heart  of  the  spectator. 
That  is  to  say,  the  landscape  is  sublime,  grand,  sad,  and 
wild ;  but  that  man  in  a  red  cap,  who  is  urging  his  mules  with 
many  a  cry  and  shriek,  would  never  have  noticed  the  fact. 

Joachim  Sandrart  speaks  of  the  brothers  Both  as  having 
sometimes  painted  night-scenes  : — "  Nec  non  noctuinum  lunac 
splcndorem  et  similia  pro  fere  bant."  These  night  effects  are 
not  familiar  to  continental  amateurs.  None  of  them  axe 
found  in  any  of  the  Dutch  galleries,  so  rich  in  artistic  produc- 
tions. These  moonlight  and  evening  scenes  are  rather  to  be 
met  with  in  England  than  elsewhere,  as  we  have  always  been 
great  admirers  of  John  Both,  from  his  resemblance  to  Claude 
Lorraine,  tho  prince  of  landscape-painters,  especially  in 
English  eyes.  A  very  fine  engraving,  published  in  1791, 
represents  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Dundee, 
Bart.— a  picture  called  "The  Bandit  Prisoners."  In  no 
other  painting  have  the  figures  of  Andrew  assumed  so  much 
importance,  and  yet  the  beauty  of  the  picture  and  of  the 
landscape  is  by  no  means  sacrificed  to  the  human  form.  The 
prisoners  are  brought  out  upon  th«  edge  of  the  forest  where 
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they  have  been  just  captured ;  their  fierce  brigand  physiogno- 
mie»,  the  (features  of  the  soldiers,  the  officer,  and  the  reflected 
light  on  the  armour— all  give  dramatic  interest  to  the  scene, 
completed  in  the  distance  by  the  appearance  of  a  fortress  ;  but 
the  eye  turns  with  pleasure  to  the  majesty,  the  gTandeur  of 
the  foliage,  to  the  irregular  beauty  of  the  knotty  trunks,  broken 


tempted  to  Venice  to  study  the  masculine  landscape*  of  Titian, 
so  fiery  in  touch,  so  robust,  and  so  free.  They  remained  some 
time  in  that  city.  But  one  day  Andrew  Both,  having  supped 
with  some  friends,  was  coming  home  along  the  silent  highway 
of  Venice  in  a  gondola,  when  he  fell  overboard  into  the  canal, 
and,  for  want  of  assistance,  was  drowned.*    From  that  fatal 


THE  WoH « K  MOCS'TID  ON  A  MULt.— TfcOM  A  IAIMIKO  BY  JOHN  BOTH . 


and  contorted,  and  the  lofty  mass  of  underwood  that  skirts  the 
forest  and  dies  away  on  the  borders  of  the  streams. 

During  the  life  of  the  brothers  Both,  most  of  their  pictures 
were  owned  in  Venice ;  and  though  their  appearance  in  Borne 
was  exceedingly  successful,  though  their  life  was  enlivened, 
ennobled,  and  honoured  by  the  acquaintance  and  friendship 
of  Bamboche,  of  Herman  Swanevelt,  of  Claude,  of  the  two 
Pouasina,  and  Elsheimer,  the  two  artists  were  doubtless 


and  unhappy  hour,  a  residence  in  Venice  became  impossible 
to  the  surviving  brother,  who  had  lost  his  best  friend.  He 
accordingly  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  established 

himself  at  Utrecht.  There  he  again  found  his  countryman 
Poelcmberg,  who  had  also  been,  before  Both,  the  pupil  of 
•  "  Doilcc  alter  i.«t»nim  iWrum  qui  irn.igimlm-  ditnhit  tabula-, 
noctu,  ilum  e  MxUilitio  domum  nbiret,  ex  improvim  in  cunalem 
ill«l»u<  iKTwtU  auxilii,  undU  mUt-rrimc  nutfocaretux."  -  Saiuitart. 
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Abraham  Bloemacrt.  On  many  occasions  the  painter  of  sylvan 
beings  and  ancient  dryads  embellished  with  his  little  figures 
the  rustic  scenes  of  Both ;  but  the  softness  of  Cornelius' 
pencil  did  not  suit  the  spiky  bushes,  the  rough  plants  and 
rocks  of  Jean  Both,  as  did  the  muleteers  of  his 
brother.  Berghem,  in  his  turn,  who  was  very  mu 
to  this  painter,  whom  he  could  neither  compete  with  nor 
envy,  was  delighted  to  put  out  to  grass,  in  the  landscapes  of 
Both  of  Italy,  some  of  those  black-streaked  bulls  which  he 
painted  under  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Benthem. 

But  John  Both  did  not,  could  not,  long  survive  his  brother. 
He  resisted  the  feeling ;  but  he  never  painted  anything  great 
after  his  fatal  loss.  Houbraken  doe*  not  fix  the  date  of  the 
death  of  John  ;  but  he  informs  us  that  Andrew  died  in  1650  ; 
and  as  he  adds  that  the  landscape-painter  died  soon  after,  we 
arc  able  pretty  well  to  fix  the  date  from  this  expression. 
Sandrart  also  affirms,  that  John  Both  died  in  1«50. 

We  may  truly  say  with  the  celebrated  amateur  Le  Brun, 
that  John  Both  is  one  of  the  greatest  landscape-painters  in 
the  world,  though  his  reputation  is  less  vast  and  world-wide 
than  that  of  Claude  I^rraine."  We  may  add,  that  he  en- 
graved  several  landscapes  with  a  fine  free  point,  in  exquisite 
taste.  Upon  copper,  as  upon  canvas,  the  great  talent  of  John 
Both  was  to  enable  the  eye  at  once  to  catch  the  truthfulness 
of  every  species,  to  notice  not  only  the  character  of  the  leaver, 
but  whether  they  are  attached  to  their  branches  in  bunches, 
or  in  regular  order.  He  was  so  minute,  so  careful,  and  so 
true,  that  we  cannot  say  of  him  what  Lairess  has  said  of 
so  many  others,  that  he  placed  the  leaf  of  an  elm  on  a  willow, 
an  ash  or  an  oak.  What  also  distinctly  marks  this  luminous 
landscape-painter  is,  that  he  seems  to  have  selected,  to  make  his 
task  the  more  difficult,  trees  which  have  no  heavy  and  solid 


This, landscape,  so  tranquil,  bo  full  of  light,  is  alio  remarkable 
for  strict  observation  of  the  rules  of  art  in  all  their  nicety. 

Henri  Vcrschuuring  and  Guillaume  de  Heuas  were  the  only 
pupils  of  John  Both.  The  first  devoted  himself  to  battle 
scenes,  and  those  robber  subjects  so  familiar  to  Bamboche ; 
but  the  second  imitated  the  manner  of  his  muter  so  per* 
fectly— his  touch,  his  light  foliage,  his  warm  and  luminous 
skies — that  ati  unaccustomed  eye  would  easily  confound  his 
works  with  those  of  Both  of  Italy.  Though  free  and  easy , 
the  touch  of  this  admirable  painter — we  are  speaking  of  the 
master  and  not  of  the  pupil— is  apt  to  catch  its  tone  in  a  most 
marked  manner  from  the  object  rendered.  It  is  rough  when 
he  paints  the  rugged  trunk  of  the  huge  oak ;  it  is  terse  when 
representing  bushes  ;  it  becomes  soft  over  the  sleeping  pool ;  it 
is  lively  when  he  has  to  convey,  without  servile  minuteness, 
thorny  little  bushes,  small  grounds,  reeds,  roots,  fine  and 
light  plants.  "  John  Both  has  been  reproached,"  says  De»- 
camps,  "  with  tanning  his  colour,  by  touching  the  leaves  of  his 
trees  with  a  somewhat  saffron  yellow."  This  reproach  is  well 
founded  sometimes ;  but  from  the  testimony  of  Desc&mps— 
rather  than  that  of  our  own  observation — we  must  add  that 
the  fault  of  which  this  historian,  and  after  him  the  amateur 
Le  Brun,  speak  is  not  general.  John  Both  cured  himself 
of  it,  and  many  of  his  pictures  are  wholly  exempt  from  it. 
We  may  truly  say  of  these,  that  they  are  masterpieces,  worthy 
of  being  placed  alongside  the  greatest  works  of  the  greatest 
masters. 

For  picturesquenees,  for  the  variety  and  richness  of  his 
compositions,  for  the  exactness  of  the  foreground,  snd  its 
vigour  and  form.  Both  of  Italy  is  a  perfect  model.  The  pro- 
found and  strong  sentiment  of  rural  beauty,  in  a  nature  of 


is  what,  above  all. 


the  originality 


mass,  those  whose  branches  let  in  the  light,  and  allow  the 
sky  to  sparkle  between  the  smallest  intervals  of  their  bough*, 
and  even  the  smallest  bunches  of  leaves,  f  If  he  wishes  to 
vary  his  compositions,  he  throws  in  some  great  wooden  bridges 
Hanked  with  towers  and  fortified.  He  likes  the  country  where 
a  chain  of  rocks  ends  in  a  precipitous  cliff,  where  cascades 
bound  off  and  full  in  froth  and  rain  upon  a  cluster  of  bushes 
below.  At  the  foot  of  these  rocks  surt  up  some  stiff  pines. 
A  tuft  of  chesnut  trees  have  fixed  their  roots  below  upon  a 
hillock  which  springs  from  the  mountain,  and  a  little  spout  of 
water  comes  bounding  along  amid  the  rocks  in  front  of  the 
picture,  while  some  peasants  with  two  mules  cross  a  wooden 
bridge.  % 

The  finest  picture  by  John  Both,  and  undoubtedly  his 
masterpiece  in  his  own  estimation,  as  he  has  made  so  many 
copies  of  it,  is  his  Italian  View  at  Sunset "  (p.  ,181).  A  boat- 
man is  passing  some  oxen  over  in  his  ferry-boat  which  already 
touches  the  shore.  A  gentleman  appears  to  be  waiting  for 
the  animals  to  land  to  take  his  turn.  We  are  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  rock,  which  rises  to  the  left  and  dies  away  at  the  edge  of 
the  water.  Two  fine  masses  of  trees  rise  in  the  fore  and  back- 
ground ;  bet  ween  the  two  passes  a  ray  of  the  sun,  which 
paints  on  the  ground  the  long  *ha  lo  w  of  the  legs  of  two 
horses  which  are  about  to  cross  the  river.  An  old  unfinished 
bridge,  or  one-h-df  carried  away  by  the  tempest,  stops  in  the 
middle  of  the  water.  To  the  left  is  a  large  demi-tint,  created 
by  the  shadow  of  the  mountain,  and  which  is  softened  by  the 
reflected  light  of  the  sun  ;  a  peasant  leads  his  ass  along  by  its 
halter.  Two  or  three  fleecy  clouds  fill  the  right  of  the  picture. 

•  "  Oulcrif  d«4  Piititrc*  Flamaiul*  ct  ItolLindnm."  Par 
Le  Brun. 

f  See  Depertho's  "  Hintory  of  Li»ml«c. <[>*-■  Pniutiiu;." 


of  Both  of  Italy — this  is  what  distinguishes  him  from  all  his 
rivals.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  his  building*  arc  in  a  style  so 
noble  that  they  appear  to  elevate  the  thought  of  the  painter 
above  a  purely  Dutch  intention— that  is  to  say,  above  the 
rustic  style  wluch  De  Piles  has  so  well  defined.  A  temple, 
with  n  facade  and  columns,  or  an  Italian  abbey,  adorned  with 
pilasters  and  surmounted  by  a  campanile,  sometimes  gives  to 
the  compositions  of  Both  a  purely  historical  character,  quite 
«  la  Fomtin.  We  feel  a  kind  of  inexpressible  charm  in  gaxing 
on  this  shelter,  which  a  community  of  Italian  monks  has 
raised  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  ten  steps  off  from  a 
river,  which  flows  silently  across  a  scene  of  mingled  majesty, 
solemnity,  and  silence. 

But  nevertheless,  on  all  occasions,  the  artist  shows  his  love 
for  the  rural  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  even  in  his  moss-clad 
ruins. 

Good  Botha  are  dear  and  rare.  In  1792,  when  the  pictures 
of  this  school  were  not  valued  at  anything  like  their  present 
prices,  Le  Brun  paid  500  louia  (about  £i~i>)  for  a  fine  picture 
by  this  admirable  artist. 

The  merit  of  Both  was  recognised  by  all  his  great  contem- 
porary artists,  countrymen  and  others ;  while  Berghem, 
Poelemberg.  Wouvermans.  and  Karcl  Dujardin  were  always 
eager,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  to  paint  in  his  figures 
for  him. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  engravings  of  Daudet,  De  la 
Barthc,  Bovinct,  Niquet,  Duttenofer,  Dequevauviiliers,  For- 
tier,  etc.,  from  Both,  without  counting  his  own  ten  admirable 
copper-plates,  he  must  have  painted  numerous  works,  though 
he  died  at  an  age  when  many  men  have  only  just  begun  to 
gather  renown. 

There  were  originally  a  great  many  pictures  by  Both  in 
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Italy,  before  English  anutturs  began  to  buy  them  up.  Few 
galleries  now  are  without  one  or  two  picture*  by  this  artist. 
There  are  two  in  the  Louvre.  There  are  several  in  Munich, 
especially  "  Mercury  setting  Argus  to  sleep."  The  Dresden 
Gallery  possesses  two  pictures  by  this  master. 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  MIGNARD. 

Osr.  fine  June  morning,  three  men  and  a  young  girl  were 
together  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Cloud,  in  the  great  Salon  de 
Mir  a.  One  of  these  men  was  Louis  XLV.,  who  was  advanc- 
ing to  age  and  infirmity.  The  second  wss  Btoin,  first  voitt- ilt- 
chambre  of  the  king,  whom  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon  has  thus 
painted :— "  Witty,  gallant,  particular,  cold,  indifferent,  un- 
approachable, conceited,  self-sufficient,  sad  sometimes  obsti- 
nate, always  rather  wicked,  but  not  to  be  offended  with 
impunity;  a  real  personage,  who  had  good  cheer  at  home, 
who  was  courted  by  the  greatest,  even  by  members  of  state, 
who  could  serve  his  friends  but  rarely,  and  who  never  served 
any  one  else,  and  was,  in  fact,  rather  dangerous  than  other- 
wise." 

The  third  was  the  celebrated  artist,  Pierre  Mignard,  the 
only  rival  of  Lebrun  who  did  not  bend  beneath  his  yoke. 

The  young  girl  was  Mademoiselle  Mignard,  an  admirable 
model  of  the  young  beauties  and  goddesses  painted  by  her 
father. 

At  this  moment,  Mdlle.  Mignard,  who  was  in  all  the 
brightness  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  was  sitting  for  Spring  in 
the  picture  of  "  Apollo  on  his  Car,  surrounded  by  the  Four 
Seasons  "—a  painting  sketched  by  the  artist  in  the  hull  it  was 
to  adorn. 

Louis  XIV.  and  Bloin  were  watching  the  work  of  Mignard, 
and  were  talking  as  familiarly  as  royal  etiquette  allowed. 
Suddenly  the  king  interrupted  the  painter,  end  handed  him  a 
p&rchment  with  a  large  royal  seal  on  it.  It  was  a  Arret-*  of 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  Lebrun. 

Louis  XIV.  expected  Mignard  to  fall  on  his  knees  and  pour 
forth  enthusiastic  thanks. 

His  surprise,  and  that  of  the  courtier-valet  was  great,  when 
the  artist,  after  having  read  the  brevet  attentively,  returned  it 
to  the  monarch  with  a  low  bow,  saying,  however,  these  words, 
which,  to  the  ear  of  the  haughty  king,  were  all  but  new  :— 

"  I  thank  your  majesty  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  and  I 
shall  ulwuya  feel  deep  gratitude  to  him;  but  1  cannot  sit  in 
the  academy  presided  over  by  Monsieur  Lebrun." 

Louis  XIV.  frowned.  Mademoiselle  Mignard  turned  pale, 
and  Bloin  thought  his  protrgi  lost  for  ever. 

"And  what  academy  do 'you  intend  to  honour  with  your 
presence?"  said  the  king,  in  that  pompous  tone  which  by  his 
courtiers  was  called  crushing. 

"  The  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  which  to-morrow  wiU  elect 
me  president,  and  the  next  day  wiU  submit  thai  election  to 
your  majesty." 

Louis  XIV.  understood  Mignard,  and  his  pride  checked  the 
king's  anger. 

'•  Altar  against  altar,"  said  the  king,  with  an  ironical  smile. 

"  Brush  against  brush,"  replied  Mignard. 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  the  king,  flattered  at  the  rivalry  of 
two  reputations,  which  he  considered  owed  their  very  being 
to  his  glory. 

"  Pardicu,  my  master,"  said  he,  rising  to  leave  the  room, 
"I  admire  your  disdain  for  royal  parchments;  it  is  rare 
among  people  of  your* class." 

This  insolent  remark  caused  the  cheeks  of  Mademoiselle 
Mignard  to  crimson.  Her  beauty  was  now  so  dazzling,  that 
the  king,  about  to  leave  the  room,  stopped  to  gaxe  on  her. 

Encouraged  by  his  admiration  she  spoke : — 

"  Sire !  People  of  our  clati  have  shed  their  blood  on  the 
battle-field,  and  we  merited  the  notice  of  your  most  illustrious 
ancestor." 

"  How  was  that  >"  said  the  king,  coming  back. 

"Sir!  my  grandfather  s  name  was  Pierre  More.   He  wss 


in  the  service  of  Henry  IV.,  with  his  six  brothers,  all  as 
brave  as  he  was,  and  all  handsome." 

"Beauty  is  an  inheritance  in  your  family,"  said  the  king, 
smiling. 

"  One  day,  when  our  seven  ancestors  had  fought  like  men, 
Henry  IV.  saw  them  together,  and  cried  '  \'mtrr~S«int-<!ri*t 
these  are  not  Moon,  but  Mignard*  !  "  They  have  preserved 
the  name,  and  it  is  nobility  of  which  your  majesty  will  allow 
us  to  be  proud."  [ 

"  I  will  allow  you,  and  it  depends  on  your  father,  whether 
or  no  I  one  day  remember  his  ancestors.  We  will  speak 
again  of  my  academy  and  of  yours.  I  will  sit  for  my  tenth 
portrait  one  of  these  days,  if  I  am  not  too  old  !  " 

"Sire!"  replied  the  painter,  "I  shall  only  have  to  add 
some  more  victories  to  the  glorious  list !  " 

The  king  said  no  more  of  the  Academy,  approved  his 
election  to  that  of  St.  Luke,  and  it  was  only  at  the  death  of 
Lebrun  that  Mignard  became,  the  same  day,  academicun, 
professor,  rector,  director,  and  chancellor  of  the  Academy  in 
which  he  had  refused  to  sit  beneath  his  rival.  It  was  but 
two  days  after  the  scene  above  referred  to  that  the  king  sent 
letters  of  nobility  to  the  artist. 


MODERN  BRITISH  ART — THE  HANGING 
COMMITTEE. 

Wuax  Turner  was  a  rising  man,  and  was  exciting  some  01 
that  notice  which  his  eccentricities  no  less  than  his  talents 
demanded,  he  sent  a  picture  fuU  of  brilliancy  and  colour  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  As  chance,  or  igno- 
rance of  the  Hanging  Committee,  would  have  it — (or  it  might 
be,  to  be  very  charitable,  that  the  sise  absolutely  required  it) — 
it  was  hung  sidc-by-side  with  a  very  dark  and  sombre  painting 
by  Northcote.  The  latter  artist,  when  ho  came  to  his  own, 
upon  the  private  view,  found  it  literally  "put  out."  "You 
might,"  said  he  to  the  hangers,  when  he  indignantly  remon- 
strated with  them,  "  you  might  as  well  have  opened  a  window 
under  my  picture." 

The  force  of  this  remark — and  Northcote  was  celebrated  for 
his  happy  expressions, — the  majority  of  art-students  must  at 
once  perceive.  The  light  and  brilliant  picture  naturally 
attracts  more  than  its  sombre  and  dull  pendant.  The  one  is 
termed  "  high,"  and  the  other  "  low,"  in  tone  or  colour,  and 
the  effect  produced  by  hanging  one  by  the  side  of  the  other, 
is  termed  technically  "killing." 

Now,  for  "killing"  other  people's  pictures,  some  artists — 
and  Turner  was  amongst  the  number— have  a  genius.  His 
were  so  bright,  that  some  one  said  that  they  were  like  holes 
cut  in  the  wall ;  and  Sir  Francis  Chan  trey,  on  a  varnishing 
day,  which  happened  to  be  excessively  cold,  stopped  before 
onu  of  that  artist's  pictures,  blazing  with  vermilion  and  chrome, 
and  rubbing  his  hands,  as  if  warming  them  at  the  glow,  said> 
"  Hang  it.  Turner,  this  is  the  most  comfortable  place  in  the 
room  !  "  But  even  this  brilliant  artist  could  himself  be  killed, 
and  in  1H27,  at  an  exhibition  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his 
"  ltembrandi's  Daughter,"  a  very  vivid  picture,  hung  close  to 
a  portrait  of  a  member  of  Dublin  University  in  a  scarlet  gown, 
the  effect  of  which  was,  that  the  Turner  was  "  killed ;"  and  a 
passer-by  found  that  artist  very  busy  adding  red  lead  and  ver- 
milion to  his  picture,  and  trying  to  outblaxo  his  neighbour. 
"  Why,  what  are  you  at,  Turner  ?  "  was  the  question.  "  The 
hangers  have  checkmated  me,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  the  artist's 
pencil  pointed  significantly  to  the  scarlet  gown  of  the  uni- 
versity man. 

These  anecdotes  we  have  quoted  to  illustrate  the  remarks 
which  we  are  about  to  make  concerning  exhibitions.  No  one 
can  have  failed  to  observe  that  some  pictures,  carefully  painted 
and  well  finished,  have  a  weak  appearance  when  in  a  gallery 
of  newly-pointed  pictures,  which  they  have  not  when  looked 
at  alone.  They  are  hung,  it  is  very  possible,  near  a  picturo 
which  is  high  in  lone,  and  which  boasU  a  very  brilliant  colour. 
The  picture  which  ki/t*  its  rival  is  painted,  doubtless,  by  an 
"  income-seeking  "  artist,  who  knows  very  well  that  a  bril- 
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liant  prettincM  is  sure  to  attract.  It  m\y  not  attract  judges. 
Unfortunately  the  great  majority,  even  of  picture-buyers,  and 
much  more  so  of  gallery  or  exhibition  visitors,  are  not  judges, 
and  the  picture  attracts  them,  excites  an  undue  attention,  and 
effectually  prevents  its  more  modest  neighbour  from  being 
seen  and  appreciated.  True  worth,  the  public  may  urge,  is 
sure  to  find  its  place  some  day  ;  and  the  saying  is  to  a  great 
extent  true ;  but  in  addition  to  the  evils  with  which  genius 
has  to  struggle,  and  we  have  Johnson's  authority  for  the 
line — 

"  Slow  rises  worth  by  povtrty  opprnk'd," 

we  need  not  load  it  with  unfairness,  and  by  that  unfairness 
vitiate  the  taste  of  the  public.  Pictures  of  a  very  high  tone, 
and  of  great  brilliancy,  should  be  hung  in  a  room  by  them- 
selves. Then  the  artists  who  sought,  by  meretricious  ways,  or 
by  eccentricity,  to  jump  into  notice,  would  have  the  battle 
all  to  themselves  ;  but  it  is  obviously  unfair,  when  a  small 
historical  picture  of  the  time  of  the  Puritans,  whoae  chief 


of  being  the  nursing  mothers  of  art,  become  but  cruel  step- 
mothers, who  oppress  it.    Their  true  province  is 

"  To  foster  talent  young  snd  shy. 
To  tender  those,  which  else  unfrisaded  die." 

And  so  far  from  doing  it,  most  of  these  societies  seem  to  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  excellent  opportunities  of  display 
to  those  who  are  lucky  enough  to  be  members  or  associates  of 
them. 

The  other  causes  of  complaint  against  exhibitions,  and  things 
to  be  observed  by  those  who  frequent  them,  are  of  minor 
importance ;  but  the  complaints  against  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee  are  loud,  long,  and  unceasing,  and  in  every  instance 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  most  perfectly  founded.  The 
effect  or  their  ignorance,  or  unfairness,  is  to  negative  the  value 
of  an  exhibition  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  artist,  and  the 
sooner  they  take  the  advice  which  is  solemnly  written  over 
the  gates  of  the  Dublin  House  of  Correction,  and  "  cease  to 
do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well,"  the  better  for  art  in  England. 


ITALIAN  M  L'LXTIEhH. —  FROM  A  PAINTIXO  BY  JOHM  BOTH. 


merit  lies  in  its  sombre  and  sober  hue,  is  hung  by  the  side  ot 
a  brilliant  sunset,  set  off  by  a  red  cloak,  as  bright  as  the  robes 
of  a  cardinal.  The  one  is  no  more  to  be  seen  than  is  a  violet 
hid  behind  a  peony.  Ihe  eye  is  attracted  by  the  brighter 
colour,  which  has  a  greater  effect  on  the  retina ;  the  sombre 
picture  is  passed  over ;  and  the  artist,  who  might  deservedly 
have  sold  his  performance,  and  have  been  cheered  on  his  way 
by  success,  finds  that  he  has  nothing  left  but  to  paint  so 
brilliantly  as  to  out  blaze  his  rival.  It  is  certain  that  the 
hangers  have  as  much  to  learn  as  the  public  on  this  subject. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  numbers  of  pictures  and  the 
various  sixes  of  the  frames,  must  to  a  certain  extent  determine 
them,  and  they  have  also  to  reserve,  which  is  most  unfair  both 
to  the  rising  artist  and  to  the  public,  all  the  best  places  on  the 
line  of  sight  for  the  pictures  of  the  members  of  the  academy, 
or  the  associates  of  the  other  exhibitions.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, meritorious  artists  rise  but  slowly.  The  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  and  Mr.  Millais  is  the  most  brilliant  of  these, 
owe  their  happy  fortune  rather  to  an  extravagant  eccentricity 
or  to  some  lucky  chance,  than  to  anything  else.  The  Royal 
Academy,  also,  and  the  other  bodies,  chartered  or  not,  instead 
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The  successes  of  the  Pia'-Raphaelite*  and  the  strictures  ot 
the  higher  class  of  critics,  and  also;  let  us  add,  the  very  great 
prices  now  given,  not  to  picture-dealers,  but  to  the  painters 
themselves,  have  given  an  impulse  to  artists  which  presses  on 
one  as  a  thing  "not  to  be  put  by."  There  is  now  no  doubt 
about  the  success  of  the  English  school ;  each  year  marks  its 
course  by  some  triumphant  work ;  and  not  an  exhibition 
opens,  but  hsa  within  it  some  picture  of  talent,  sufficient, 
thirty  years  ago,  to  have  made  a  reputation.  That  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  this  year,  with  which  we  have  at  present 
to  do,  is  so  much  superior  to  those  of  the  few  years  lately 
passed,  that  in  academic  history  it  is  decidedly  worthy  to  be 
marked  with  a  white  stone.  It  was  heralded  with  a  note  of 
praise  both  long  and  loud;  for  somehow  the  performance*  of 
artists  creep  out  into  artistic  circles,  and  are  known  and 
criticised  before  they  are  exhibited.  Long  ago  we  had  heard 
of  the  great  picture  by  Maclise,  of  the  wonderful  and  quaint 
scene  by  Frith,  and  of  the  hiatus  to  be  made  by  the  absence  of 
Millais.    Long  ago  we  had  been  told  that  the  exhibition  of 
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this  year  was  to  exceed  its  predecessors ;  but  certainly  wc 
did  not  expect  that  in  this  case  rumour  would  lag  so  far 
behind  the  truth. 

Notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  the  exhibition,  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  exhibitors — to  use  a  term  of  expression 
nearly  amounting  to  a  Hibernicism — are  absent.  There  is 
no  Mulready,  no  Dyce,  no  Herbert,  no  Millais,  who  may  all 
be  termed  brilliant  exceptions;  and  besides  these  absentees, 
there  is  also  an  absence  of  familiar  names  which  cannot  be 
regretted  —  we  allude  to  the  fact  of  the  wholesale  desertion  of 
those  books  which  "  Mr.  Punch  "  declared  to  constitute  the 
painter's  library.  "The  History  of  England"  is  sparingly 
quoted  from,  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  is  laid  by,  and  even 
"Gil  Bias  "and  "The  Tcrcy  lleliques  "  seem  to  have  been 
passed  oyer.  From  this  arises  a  freshness  of  subject  which 
is  quite  delightful.  But  we  will  no  longer  perform  the  office 
of  button-holder,  and  keep  the  reader  waiting  ;  but,  after 
having  indulged  In  a  private  view,  wc  will  enter  with  him 
amongst  the  crowd  of  fashionables,  artists,  literati,  and  no- 
bodies, who  throng  the  rooms  on  the  first  day. 


yard,"  by  Mr.  TJ  wins,  are  two  very  indifferent  picture*,  which 
would  never  have  made  a  reputation.  Royal  academicians 
sometimes  exhibit  very  indifferent  pictures.  If  Mr.  Uwina 
had  paid  more  attention  to  the  painting  and  drawing  of  the 
mother  in  the  latter  picture,  and  had  not  given  us  the  verbose 
and  unnecessary  quotation  in  the  catalogue,  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory,  the  subject  being  quite  capable  of 
telling  its  own  tale.  The  dog  is  well  painted,  and  the  children 
very  fairly  executed ;  the  flesh  in  the  "  Cottage  Toilette"  has 
a  very  disagreeable  hue.  There  are  several  good  portraits  in 
this  room.  (No.  33)  "  My  two  Boys,"  by  Knight ;"  Martha, 
daughter  of  E.  H.  Baily  "  (No.  41),  by  Mogford ;  a  picture 
which  would  be  better  in  effect  if  the  background  had  been 
cooler.  Mr.  Grant  has  some  beautiful  portraits,  of  which  we 
think  (No.  69)  "  The  Kigbt  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulay,"  and 
(No.  74)  "  Viscount  Gough,"  the  best  of  the  male,  and 
(No.  353)  '*  Mrs.  Percival  Heywood,"  of  the  female  portraits ; 
the  latter  is  very  life-like  and  forcible,  arid  the  black  silk 
dress  is  carefully  finished.  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon  and  J.  P. 
Knight  also  do  credit  to  their  previously  earned  reputations  ; 
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In  criticising  to  vast  an  array  of  pictures — and,  by  the  way, 
wc  may  mention  that  between  four  and  five  hundred  were, 
after  being  accept^!,  not  hung  for  want  of  room  ;  therefore  let 
young  artists  take  courage — we  may  as  well  begin  numerically, 
noticing  those  pictures  which  arc  most  interesting,  premising 
that  we  do  not  intend,  like  Mr.  Ruskin,  to  abuse  any  of  the 
public  into  an  intense  admiration  of  any  pictures  which  they 
neither  like  nor  understand. 

In  the  East  room  we  find  (No.  0)  "  Cinderella,"  a  very 
clever  and  fanciful  little  picture,  by  George  Cruikshank ;  the 
figure  of  Cinderella  is  not  so  good  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
picture.  (No.  20)  "  Death  of  Francesco  Foscari,  Doge  of 
Venice,"  by  Pickeregill,  is  in  some  respects  a  fine  picture,  but 
we  imagine  we  have  seen  it  before,  there  is  such  a  sameness  in 
the  figures ;  the  yellow-haired  lady  and  the  white  dress  we 
axe  sure  are  old  acquaintances  ;  besides  this,  the  lady's  head 
is  much  too  small.  These  are  grave  faults  of  carelessness  in  an 
artist  of  such  evident  talent  as  Mr.  F.  Pickersgill.  (No.  26) 
"  The  Cottage  Toilette,"  and  (No.  79)  "A  Cabin  in  a  Vinc- 


but  Mr.  Dicksee's  portrait  of  "  A  Lady  and  her  Child  " 
(No.  96)  is  decidedly  the  beat  female  portrait  in  the  room; 
the  lady  dances  her  child  naturally  and  gracefully,  and  the 
silk  dress  is  perfection.  This  is  certainly  the  best  picture 
Mr.  Dicksee  has  as  yet  exhibited. 

"  The  Swing  "  (No.  60),  by  F.  Goodall,  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised  ;  for  grace,  action,  and  beauty  of  colouring,  it  is  almost 
unequalled.  The  boy  whispering  to  the  little  girl  ut  the  foot 
of  the  tree  is  quite  a  miniature  cavalier.  The  park  and  distant 
country  seen  through  the  trees,  prove  Mr.  Goodall  to  be  a 
first-class  landscape  painter,  and  renders  his  picture  one  of 
the  genu  of  the  exhibition.  The  productions  of  Mr.  Gale 
deserve  honourable  mention  for  their  care,  brilliancy,  and 
finish,  although  their  general  effect  is  somewhat  injured  by  an 
adhesion  to  the  missal-like  style  of  the  Pra-- Raphaelites. 
Thus  in  the  "  Wounded  Knight"  (No.  5->),  the  ferns  and 
wild  flowers,  amongst  which  he  is  lying,  are  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  figure,  and  render  the  general  effect  glaring 
and  confused  ;  besides  this,  such  minute  finish  is  untrue  to 
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nature,  small  objects  being  toned  down,  and  the  mind  ex- 
ercised upon  the  larger  objecU,  prevents  the  retina  from 
attending  to  the  minuti*  before  it.  No.  192,  by  the  ume 
artist,  though  in  another  room,  represents  a  scene  from  "  Cym- 
beline."  This  is  equal  in  execution  to  No.  55,  while  more 
prominence  being  given  to  the  figures,  the  picture  is  thereby 
the  better  of  the  two.  The  face  of  Imogen  is  refined,  natural, 
and  beautiful.  "The  Last  of  the  Crew"  (No.  57),  C.  Stanfield. 
K.A.,  is  painted  with  this  artist's  usual  brilliancy,  and  is  the 
most  touching  and  poetical  sea-piece  we  ever  saw.  (No.  6.'t), 
"  lloyal  Sports  on  Txich  and  Hill ;"  the  Queen,  Prince  Consort, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Viscountess  Jocelyn,  etc. 
— Sir  Edwin  Landaeer,  R  A.  Of  this  picture  it  is  difficult  to 
speak,  as  it  is  unfinished,  with  the  exception  of  the  game, 
which  is  finely  painted.  In  our  opinion  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  exhibited  in  such  a  state.  The  Queen's  face  has  a  most 
extraordinary  flush  on  it.  Prince  Albert's  figure  is  most 
effeminate,  while  the  Viscountess  Joscelyn's  large  unnatural 
eyes  have  the  appearance  of  blindness.  (No.  3G0),  "Dondie 
Dinmont,"  the  Queen's  favourite  Skye  terrier,  is  certainly  not 
equal  to  Sir  Edwin's  earlier  efforts.  Mr.  Webster  has  an 
approaching  rival  in  a  young  artist  of  the  happy  name  of 
Smith,  who  has  two  excellently- painted  works  of  children 
(No.  70)  "Blackberrying,"  and  (No.  H2)  "  Bob-cherry."  In 
these,  colour,  execution,  and  drawing,  are  all  excellent.  War, 
about  which  every  head  in  the  nation  is  either  turned  at  the 
present  moment,  or  violently  affected,  has  two  illustrations, 
termed  "  Fucntea  d'Onor,  May,  1810,  and  August,  1811" 
(Nos.  71  and  210).  Both  of  these  are  well  painted,  and  tell  a 
very  common  but  sad  tale;  the  hanging  committee  having, 
unfortunately,  spoilt  the  narrative  by  hanging  the  pictures, 


which  arc  evidently  pendants  to  each  other,  in  different  rooms. 
No.  85  a  "Villagers  Offering,"  and  No.  104  a  "Break fan 
Party,"  are  two  highly  finished  pictures  by  Webster.  We  may 
mention,  <n  patsant,  that  only  the  other  day,  a  picture  by  this 
artist,  which  had  cost  a  connoisseur  only  forty  pounds  some 
four  years  ago,  sold  at  his  sale  for  three  hundred  '. 

Mr.  Leslie  has  three  pictures,  noue  of  which  can  be  classed 
as  more  than  sketches,  the  execution  being  altogether  slovenly, 
the  drawing  careless,  and  the  colour  crude.  The  principal  of 
these  is  from  Pope's  polished  court  pastoral  of  "  The  Rape  of 
the  Lock,"  of  which  it  cannot  be  called  an  illustration.  Poets 
have,  indeed,  to  complain  of  such  pictures  being  foisted  on 
their  works.  Who,  for  instance,  would  dream  of  the  coquettish 
Belinda,  surrounded  by  gnomes  and  fairies  to  do  her  bidding, 
when  looking  at  the  awkward  and  somewhat  melancholy 
sketch  in  the  picture  of  Mr.  Leslie  ?  The  last  picture  which 
we  shall  notice  at  present,  leaving  for  our  next  number  a  still 
greater  treat,  is- a  curious  and  beautiful  illustration  of  modern 
"  Life  at  the  Sea-side,''  by  Frith.  A  multitude  of  figures  are 
seen  upon  the  sea-shore,  following  all  sorts  of  methods  to  kill 
time,  which  people  at  the  sea-side  generally  indulge  in.  All 
classes  arc  here  represented,  from  children  who  use  their  toy- 
shop spades  to  dig  in  the  sand,  to  the  vagabond  Ethiopian 
serenader  who  kicks  and  flourishes  in  the  background  of  the 
picture.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  treatment  of  Hogarth 
about  this  painting — the  same  life,  bustle,  and  vivacity ;  Mid 
if  there  is  less  force  and  knowledge,  there  is  yet  more  pretti- 
ness.  Few  will  easily  tire  of  the  present  work  of  art. 
Amongst  the  crowd  may  be  recognised  the  artist,  his  wife, 
and  child.  It  has,  we  hear,  been  already  twice  sold,  the  last 
price  given  for  it  being  one  thousand  pounds. 


SIR    JOSHUA  REYNOLDS, 


Wk  have  already  alluded  to  this  great  artist,  one  of  those  who 
has  done  so  much  credit  to  this  country,  and  whose  productions 
arc  of  such  value  to  the  connoisseur.*  It  is  as  much  for 
what  he  did  to  elevate  and  spur  on  others  to  the  noble 
emulation  of  fame  and  success,  that  we  admire  and  love  the 
great  English  painter.  Before  his  time  art  waa  at  a  low  ebb 
in  England.  We  had  taste  to  admire  the  productions  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Flemish  schools,  but  we  were  not  pro- 
ductive in  art.  It  is  a  fallacy  very  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds 
of  continental  nations,  that  we  are  a  very  fine  race  of  shop- 
keeper*, very  excellent  sailors,  very  good  at  constitutional 
government,  first-rate  merchants,  and  deeply  cunning  diplo- 
matists, but  that  of  fancy  and  imagination  we  have  nothing. 
It  is  in  vain  that  an  Englishman,  indignant  at  such  an 
aspersion,  points  to  the  greatest  poets  and  dramatists  in  the 
world,  English  born,  whose  works  show  fancy  at  its  very 
highest  point — it  is  in  vain  that  we  explain  that  romance 
writing,  as  an  art,  owes  its  very  existence  to  this  island. 
Though  Frenchmen  have  sometimes  heard  of  Shakspeare, 
possess  a  vague  notion  that  one  John  Milton  did  exist,  and 
are  familiar  with  Byron— whom  they  claim  as  a  Frenchman, 
Biron !— and  Scott,  yet  still  they  stick  to  their  old  text,  and 
deny  us  any  taste,  any  fancy,  any  imagination. 

Slowly  and  vaguely  the  idea  is  working  itself  into  con- 
tinental minds,  that  England  is  great  in  everything.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  is  but  one  instance  of  the  universality  of  our 
genius.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  slow  growth  of  art  in 
this  country,  unless  we  seek  for  the  cause  in  those  religious 
and  political  troubles  which  absorbed  every  mind  in  the  days 
of  the  first  Charles  and  the  great  Cromwell,  while  under 
Charles  II.  the  universal  depravity  of  morals,  the  degeneration 
of  king  and  people,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  moral  extinction 
which  we  had  at  that  time,  must  have  prevented  anything 
great  or  noble  from  making  way  above  the  surface  of  dis- 
organised society. 

The  study  of  Vandyck,  and  the  appearance  in  England  of 
Lely  and  Kneller,  two  foreign  artists,  paved  the  way  for  the 
•  Illustrated  Maqabinb  ok  Art,  vol.  i.  p.  19. 


higher  art,  which  soon  was  to  be  developed  in  Sir  Joshua. 
Great  indeed  were  the  deficiencies  of  the  British  school  when 
he  arose.  It*  members  seem  to  have  been  groping  in  the  dark, 
conscious  of  power,  of  vigour,  of  energy ;  but,  from  want  of 
artistic  education,  ignorant  how  to  use  it.  Sir  Joshua  went  the 
right  way  to  work.  He  studied  hard,  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  his  art,  and  then  went  to  the 
classic  soil  of  Italy  to  complete  his  studies,  and  drink  inspira- 
tion at  the  true  fount  of  art.  It  was  beneath  the  eye,  as  it 
were,  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael— at  all  events  breathing 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  once  lived,  and  gazing  on  their 
matchless  works— that  he  gained  such  perfect  mastery  over  his 
pencil. 

High  art  is  a  phrase  which  is  often  used,  never  very  accu- 
rately defined.  Everything  appears  entitled  to'  that  epithet 
which  elevates  the  standard  of  nature  to  sublimity.  Reynolds 
did  this  with  portrait-painting.  He  made  it  something  supe- 
rior, something  greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  It  is 
probable,  that  had  Sir  Joshua  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  sound 
early  education,  he  would  have  been  as  great  in  historical 
as  in  portrait  painting.  Here  lies  the  weakness  of  most  British 
artists.  Generally  speaking,  they  study  nothing  but  the 
elements  of  their  own  art.  While  the  foreign  artist,  espe- 
cially the  French  painter,  imbues  his  mind  with  general 
knowledge,  studies  history,  anatomy,  the  intricate  history  of 
costume,  too  many  of  our  own  countrymen  either  cram  for 
the  occasion  or  fall  into  strange  and  painful  errors. 

This  is  notoriously  the  case  with  many  living  men,  who,  did 
they  not  wholly  confine  themselves  to  outline  and  colour,  who, 
did  they  but  elevate  their  minds  by  grouping  that  which 
expands  and  ennobles  the  intellect,  might  rise  to  original  con- 
ception, instead  of  being  eternal  mannerists  and  copyists.  A 
man  will  never  paint  well  that  which  he  docs  not  understand. 
If  he  seeks  to  produce  a  Scripture  subject,  he  must  be  familiar 
with  all  that  learning  and  research  has  laid  bare  in  refer- 
ence to  the  age  gone  by.  He  must  comprehend  the  climate, 
natural  productions,  costume,  and  cvUvr  locaU  of  his  subject,  or 
he  never  will  be  great.   How  admirable,  how  perfect,  are 
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many  of  our  English  artists,  when  they  paint  English  scenery. 
It  is  because  they  paint  what  they  thoroughly  understand. 
As  in  speaking  and  writing,  so  in  art,  a  thorough  conception 
of  the  subject  is  half  the  battle.  The  artist  attacks  his 
canvas  with  a  boldness  and  courage  which  he  can  never  feel, 
when  he  is  in  doubt  as  to  details.  Imagine  a  novelist,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  but  a  few  leading 
facts,  writing  a  novel  laid  in  that  day.  His  production  would 
be  something  ludicrous.  Paintings,  meant  to  be  sublime,  are 
often  ridiculous  from  this  great  error.  The  tragedians,  repre- 
senting Brutus  in  a  bag-wig  and  red  heels,  were  not  more 
absurd  than  an  artist  who,  painting  a  scene  in  British  India, 
dressed  his  natives  like  Syrians ;  nor  at  all  more  out  of  cha- 
racter than  the  painter  who,  representing  an  event  in  Virginia, 
painted  Peruvian  Indians  instead  of  Sioux  or  Choctaws. 
Such  errors  strike  not  the  vulgar,  hut  they  utterly  destroy 
the  effect  of  a  picture  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  taste  and 
education. 

The  severe  taste  generated  by  the  change  from  Romanism 
to  Protestantism  checked  for  a  time  the  progress  of  art, 
which,  owing  its  birth  to  lands  imbued  with  popery,  could 
not  fit  itself  at  once  to  the  more  chaste  and  pure  ideaa  of  a 
purified  religion. 

It  was  not  until  the  days  of  Reynolds,  when  Hogarth  and 
O sin* borough  also  flourished,  that  British  art  took  an  im- 
petus, and  became  a  firm  plant  in  a  rich  soil.  They  were  men 
worthy  any  age  and  time,  and  as  long  as  the  English  language 
endures— and  what  mind  is  there  vast  enough  to  grasp  the 
fact  of  what  the  English  language  lias  yet  to  do?— will  these 
men  be  admired  and  venerated  as  the  leaders  and  masters  of  a 
school,  tliat  will  yet  in  all  probability  rival  any  that  has  ex- 
isted. Reynolds  matured  what  the  less  cultivated  genius  of 
the  others  prepared. 

Devonshire  has  been  peculiarly  rich  in  painters.  It  pro- 
duced Reynolds ;  it  has  since  given  us  Hudson,  Hayman, 
Cosway,  Humphry,  Haydon,  Northcote,  Prout,  and  many 
others.  Reynolds  was  originally  intended  for  the  church; 
but  fortunately  for  posterity  he  changed  his  vocation.  Many 
a  good  tailor  and  shoemaker  has  been  spoilt  in  the  effort  to 
create  a  painter ;  but  many  a  man  of  genius  has  been  kept 
from  his  proper  sphere  in  the  effort  to  make  him  a  clergyman. 
The  ministry  is  a  vocation  to  which  a  man  should  rather  turn 
from  choice  than  be  brought  up  to  it.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  Reynolds,  perhaps,  had  he  acquired  the  knowledge 
which  a  university  education  would  have  given  him.  But 
his  father,  good  easy  man,  taught  him  little,  and  he  begun 
the  world  with  a  very  small  stock  of  knowledge. 

It  was  in  the  society  of  literary  men,  from  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  wits  and  poets  and  historians  and  divines, 
who  assembled  round  his  table,  rather  than  from  any  early 
habits,  that  Reynolds  acquired  a  taste  for  literary  composition. 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith  were  his  friends.  The  following  from 
Farrington  is  high  praise.  He  is  speaking  of  his  intellectual 
evenings :— "Such  an  example  at  the  head  of  the  arts,  had  the 
happiest  effect  upon  the  members  of  the  profession.  At  this 
time,  a  change  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  of  this 
country  was  beginning  to  take  place.  Public  taste  was  im- 
proving. The  coarse  familiarity,  so  common  in  personal  inter- 
course, was  laid  aside,  and  respectful  attention  and  civility  in 
address  gradually  gave  a  new  and  better  aspect  to  society. 
The  prorane  habit  of  using  oaths  in  conversation  no  longer 
offended  the  ear;  and  Bacchanalian  intemperance  at  the 
dinner-table  was  succeeded  by  rational  cheerfulness  and  so**er 
forbearance.  No  class  of  society  manifested  more  speedy  im- 
provement than  the  body  of  artists.  In  the  example  set  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  waa  supported  by  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries, who  were  highly  respected  for  the  propriety  of  their 
conduct  and  gentlemanly  deportment.  So  striking  was  the 
change,  that  a  much-esteemed  artist,  far  advanced  in  life, 
Wing  a  few  years  since  at  a  dinner-table  surrounded  by  men 
of  his  own  profession,  recollecting  those  of  former  times, 
remarked  the  great  difference  in  their  manners,  adding,  *  I 
now  see  only  gentlemen  before  me.  Such  is  the  influence  of 
good  example.'  " 


But  it  is  in  his  pictures  that  Sir  Joshua  will  live.  It  is  by 
them  that  the  world  knows  him ;  and  that  which  we  repre- 
sent in  this  number  (p.  384)  is  not  one  of  the  least  deserving. 

Here  is  the  young  street- wanderer,  holding  out  one  hand  to 
solicit  a  gift,  but  offering  in  the  other  a  few  old-fashioned 
matches  for  sale.  ThU  is  his  last  compromise  with  shame, 
the  last  prudent  act  of  the  mendicant-boy.  By  this  he 
half-conceals  from  himself  the  idea  that  he  is  a  beggar,  and 
eludes  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  declares  it  criminal  for  the 
hungry  to  ask  for  bread  of  the  passer-by. 

But  the  painter's  touch  imprints  on  the  figure  and  counte- 
nance of  jthia  boy  the  unmistakeable  characteristics  of  mendi- 
cancy. The  humble  and  patient  attitude,  the  sorrowful  ex- 
pression of  face,  the  extended  hand,  all  claim  our  pity ;  a 
compassionate  tenderness  must  be  roused  by  the  sight  of  this 
poor  suppliant.  In  nothing  has  the  painter  exaggerated  his 
subject.  Even  in  the  beggar's  clothing  there  is  a  decent  pro- 
priety observed ;  he  is  not  a  vagrant  in  uncouth  tatter*,  a 
creature  repulsive  in  his  dirt  and  rags,  but  one  who,  though 
possessing  nothing  of  value,  still  keeps  himself  above  abject 
and  degrading  destitution.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  is 
no  softly -clad  beggar,  picturesquely  ragged.  In  his  counte- 
nance there  is  nobility  and  feeling ;  we  think,  when  looking 
at  him,  that  he  is  the  best  object  of  sympathy,  as  one  who,  in 
other  circumstances,  would  have  been  sympathising  himself. 
Thus  it  is  not  by  the  externals  of  misery,  or  by  tears,  or  by 
distorted  features  that  Reynolds  moves  our  pity  for  this  poor 
boy ;  his  appeal  is  not  to  our  senses ;  it  speaks  directly  to  the 
soul.  The  moral  sympathies  of  our  nature  are  :ouched  and 
awakened  far  more  completely  by  this  sad,  quiet,  manly 
countenance,  than  by  an  aggregate  of  terrible  details  of  suf- 
fering, of  want,  wretchedness,  and  privation. 

It  is  in  this,  if  our  theory  be  not  altogether  erroneous, 
that  we  find  the  true  solution  of  that  problem,  so  long  dis- 
puted— What  ia  art  *  Art  idealises  form  and  colour,  so  as  to 
clothe  a  sentiment  or  an  idea  in  truth  and  beauty.  The  artist 
who  describes  an  object  in  painting  or  sculpture,  as  a  poet 
would  depict  it  in  an  epic  or  an  ode,  possesses  the  real  genius 
to  which  chisel  and  pencil  should  belong.  The  most  skilful 
imitator  of  nature  is  not  the  true  painter ;  he  stands  to  him 
in  the  same  relation  that  a  mason  holds  to  an  architect. 
Otherwise  an  exact  copyist  would  be  equal  to  the  original 
painter. 

The  artists  who  have  adopted  this  as  their  principle,  have 
usually  selected,  for  the  subject  of  their  compositions,  the 
high  and  noblo  emotions  of  human  nature — sorrow,  enthu- 
siasm, devotion,  and  meditation  ;  while  those  of  the  more 
material  school  delight  chiefly  in  scenes  of  earthly  joy,  in 
dances  such  as  made  Boccacio's  gardens  happy,  in  festivals 
such  as  Cagliari  painted,  in  fetes  like  those  of  -Velasquez, 
in  flowery  and  radiant  landscapes,  or  laughing,  blooming 
groups  of  beauty.  The  Flemish  school  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  such  painters.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  because  joy 
has  less  power  over  the  deepest  emotions  of  man  »  Is  it 
more  accidental  and  external  to  him  ?  Is  it  less  bound 
to  him  by  roots  striking  far  into  his  innermost  nature  i  It 
seems  difficult  not  to  believe  at  least  something  like  this. 
The  appearance  of  felicity,  no  doubt,  is  pleasing  to  us ;  it 
inclines  us  to  agreeable  thoughts,  and,  perhaps,  communicates 
such  thoughts  to  our  minds:  but  it  does  not  assume  that 
control  of  all  our  emotions  which  belongs  to  the  sight  of  moral 
suffering.  We  are  fascinated  by  the  smiling  Hebe ;  but  we 
are  riveted  by  the  Niobe,  with  upturned  eyes,  speechlens  and 
stricken,  without  even  a  prayer  or  a  cry  upon  her  lips.  That 
seems  to  command  all  the  feelings  which  live  in  us ;  it  pierces 
through  our  human  materialism ;  it  troubles,  it  softens  us, 
and  makes  us  yearn  for  power  to  assuage  those  pains  of  the 
soul  which  we  witness ;  and  it  is  by  this  invisible  bond,  linking 
all  humanity  into  one,  that,  unless  evil  passions  completely 
sway  our  hearts,  we  are  made  to  weep  with  those  who  weep  ; 
so  that  it  is  among  the  gracious  dispensations  of  Providence, 
that  to  console  others  is  consolation  to  ourselves. 

It  results  from  this,  that  every  work  which  awakens,  by  tho 
representation  of  sorrow,  such  a  remembrance  of  our  better 
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nature,  tends  to  elevate  the  sentiment*  and  to  dignify  the 
moral  sympathies.  It  teaches  what  is  nobleat  in  humanity; 
for  it  inspires  the  heart  with  a  desire  to  aecompliah  those 
duties  which  the  divine  precepts  and  the  laws  of  society  have 
established  as  relations  between  man  and  man. 
The  spectacle  of  a  bright  image  or  a  joyous  scene  awakens 


particular  class  of  painters.  There  are  two  things  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  question  of  art—the  perfection  of  the  work,  and  its 
influence  on  men — and  the  latter  is  by  no  means  inv&riaWy 
proportionate  to  the  former.  A  work  may  be  a  finished 
masterpiece  without  exercising  any  appreciable  influence  on 
the  beholder's  mind,  or  its  influence  may  be  far  from  good; 
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by  no  means  such  great  emotions.  It  pleases,  it  diverts,  but 
it  does  not  improve  us ;  it  is  addressed  to  the  inclinations, 
but  it  does  not  penetrate  to  the  heart.  Even  if  its  influence  be 
powerful,  the  effect  stops  with  us,  and  is  of  no  value  to  others. 

This  is  not  said  in  order  to  create  a  prejudice  against  any 
school,  or  to  stamp  with  inferiority  the  productions  of  any 


while  a  statue  or  a  picture  of  considerably  less  excellence  may 
attract  or  excite  a  crowd.  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  the  art  of 
one  painter  is  so  perfect  as  to  combine  the  highest  purpose 
with  the  highest  power  of  execution,  to  make  the  work 
admirable  in  spirit,  taste,  and  beauty.  When  the  artist 
this,  he  is  indeed  a  poet. 
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Rimbranpt  was  the  son  of  a  miller  named  Herman  Gerretax, 
surnamcd  Van  Ryn,  or  of  the  Rhine ;  because  his  mill  was 
situated  on  a  branch  of  that  river,  near  Ley  den,  between  the 
villages  of  Layerdorp  and  Koukerck.  Hi*  mother,  Cornelia 
Van  Zuitbroek,  brought  him  into  the  world  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1606,  and  he  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Rembrandt, 
which  he  rendered  so  famous.  Being  intended  for  the  profession 
of 'letters,  he  was  sent  when  very  young  to  the  university  of 
Ley  den ;  but  the  demon  of  painting  was  already  exciting  him, 
and,  soon  finding  fewer  charms  in  the  Latin  authors  than  in 
engraving*,  he  quitted  the  study  of  Suetonius  for  that  of 
( hiarvtvurv.  If  we  may  believe  Sandrart,  his  contemporary, 
Paul  Rembrandt  at  first  attended  the  studio  of  Van  Swanen- 
burg,  who  gave  him  his  first  lessons.  Houbrakcn,  on  the 
contrary,  informs  us  that  his  first  master  was  Peter  Laaiman, 
a  painter  who  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  at  Amsterdam ; 
and  that  at  the  end  of  six  months  he  quitted  Lastman  and 
worked  with  J-ques  Pinas.  This  assertion  of  Houbraken's 
seems  not  improbable,  since  we  find  in  the  works  of  Pinas  and 
of  Lastman  the  elements  of  the  style  that  was  to  immortalize 
their  pupil.  Whatever  may  be  the  originality  of  a  man's 
genius,  his  w..rk»  will  always  display  some  indications  of 
obscure  affinity  with  earlier  productions ;  his  manner  has  been 
dimly  foreshadowed  by  some  peculiarity  of  his  predecessors  : 
thus  it  might  be  said  thtt  theTc  was  a  germ  of  Rembrandt's 
style  in  that  of  Correggio,  and  its  development  might  be  traced 
by  almost  imperceptible  steps  through  the  works  of  Elzheimer 
Vol.  L 


and  Lastman.  It  is  very  natural  that  many  painters  should 
contest  the  honour  of  having  guided  the  youth  of  an  artist 
who,  on  quitting  their  studio.-,  became  at  once  their  master. 
Thus  it  is  that  Lee  wen,  in  his  description  of  the  city  of  Ley  den, 
assigns  him  a  fourth  master  in  the  person  of  George  Schooten. 

Rembrandt  has  taken  good  care  to  transmit  to  us  paintings 
of  his  person,  or  at  least  of  his  countenance,  from  the  period 
of  the  freshness  of  youth  up  to  that  of  shrunken  old  age. 
When  he  returned  from  Amsterdam  to  his  father's  mill  he 
numbered  some  twenty  years.  He  was  a  man  at  once  robust 
and  delicate.  His  broad  and  slightly-rounded  forehead  pre- 
sented a  development  that  indicates  a  powerful  imagination. 
His  eyes  were  small,  deepset,  quick,  intelligent,  and  full  of 
fire.  His  flowing  hair,  of  a  warm  colour,  bordering  on  red, 
and  curling  naturally,  may  possibly  indicate  a  Jewish  extrac- 
tion. His  head  had  a  great  deal  of  character,  in  spite  of  the 
plainness  of  his  features  ;  a  large,  flat  nose,  high  cheekbones, 
and  a  copper-coloured  complexion,  imparted  a  vulgarity  to 
his  face,  which  was  however  relieved  by  the  form  of  hia 
mouth,  the  haughty  outline  of  his  eyebrows,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  his  eyes.  Such  was  Rembrandt ;  and  the  character  of  the 
figures  he  painted  partakes  of  that  of  his  own  person,— that  is 
to  say,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  expression,  but  are  not  noble, 
and  possess  much  pathos,  but  axe  deficient  in  what  is  termed 
style. 

An  artist  thus  constituted  could  not  but  be  exceedingly 
original  and  independent,  though  selfish,  and  entirely  swayed 
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by  hit  caprice.  Therefore  when  he  began  to  study  nature,  he 
entered  on  hi*  task,  not  with  that  simple  good-nature  which  ia 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  so  many  of  the  Dutch  painters, 
but  with  an  innate  desire  to  stamp  every  object  with  his  own 
peculiarity,  and  joining  his  own  imagination  with  an  attentive 
observation  of  real  life.  Of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  that 
which  gave  him  most  trouble  waa  light ;  and  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  painting,  that  which  he  moat  desired  to  conquer 
was  the  power  of  expression.  Traces  of  these  two  prevailing 
desires  may  be  found  even  in  his  early  engravings. 

How  frequently  has  the  tragic  scene  of  Calvary  been  repre- 
sented by  the  painter's,  pencil!  From  Daniel  di  Volterra 
down  to  Rubens,  how  many  paintera  have  especially  chosen 
the  moment  when  the  dead  body  of  Christ  is  being  lowered 
from  the  cross  I  But  when  Rembrandt  approaches  the  same 
subject,  he  presents  it  to  us  with  an  unforeseen  sublimity. 
Considered  with  reference  to  those  proprieties  which  we  call 
style,  costume,  tradition,  "The  Descent  from  the  Cross"  by 
this  master  would  doubtless  be  an  indefensible  picture :  the 
head  and  body  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  are  frightfully  ugly. 
The  men  who  have  drawn  the  nails,  and  those  who  hold  the 
winding-sheet,  or  who  support  the  descending  body  in  their 
arms,  as  well  as  the  three  Marys  and  the  spectators  of  the 
scene,  belong,  judging  by  their  odd  and  dilapidated  raiment, 
their  head-dresses,  and  their  figures  altogether,  to  the  least 
elevated,  or  even  to  the  very  lowest  classes.  In  the  foreground 
a  sort  of  burgomaster  is  Standing  in  an  attitude  of  indifference, 
with  a  turban  and  a  braided  mantle  lined  with  fur.  He  is 
leaning  on  an  official-looking  cane,  and  has  quite  the  appear- 
ance of  an  officer  sent  by  the  magistrates  to  witness  the 
removal  of  the  body.  But  Rembrandt  with  one  master-stroke 
has  imparted  an  astonishing  poetry  to  this  scene  of  mourning, 
by  introducing  a  ray  of  light  falling  from  above,  a  glance,  as 
it  were,  from  the  Almighty,  upon  the  body  of  the  victim.  A 
stream  of  light  pierces  the  obscurity  of  'the  heavena  and  inun- 
dates the  picture  with  light ;  while,  in  the  valley,  Jerusalem 
is  only  seen  through  the  misty  half- tint,  a  glorious  splendour 
illumines  and  gives  brilliancy  to  the  scene  of  death.  Thoae 
servants  in  tatters  no  longer  have  a  vulgar  aspect ;  and  we 
only  notice  their  expressive  gestures,  their  careful  and  zealous 
precautions,  and  their  heartfelt  grief. 

Retired  within  the  obscurity  of  his  father's  mill,  the  miller's 
son  had  long  been  an  admirer  of  nature  before  he  had  ever 
thought  of  admiring  himself:  some  amateurs,  however,  had 
noticed  him.  Holland  waa  at  that  time  full  of  connoisseurs 
and  patrons  of  the  arts,  which  were  held  in  great  honour 
there;  and  it  was  hardly  possible  that  some  picture,  engrav- 
ing, or  drawing  of  Rembrandt's  should  not  cause  a  sensation 
among  a  nation  who  were  then  running  mad  after  painting. 
A  people  whose  life  is  not  merely  one  of  external  enjoyment, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Italians  and  other  nations  of  the  South, 
but  one  of  a  domestic,  retired,  patient,  and  profound  character, 
must  have  readily  comprehended  the  works  of  Rembrandt. 
One  of  the  first  pictures  of  the  young  painter  having  attracted 
notice,  he  was  advised  to  take  it  to  the  Hague  ;  and  he  was 
recommended  to  a  rich  amateur  by  whom  he  would  be  well 
received.  In  fact,  the  artist,  to  his  great  astonishment,  met 
with  a  reception  and  a  reward  far  beyond  his  expectations  or 
hopes  ;  his  picture  was  bought  for  one  hundred  florins.  But 
here  we  prefer  borrowing  the  language  of  the  historian 
Descamps,  without  altering  the  simple  style  of  his  narrative. 
"  This  sum  of  one  hundred  florins  nearly  turned  the  head  of 
the  young  artist :  he  had  undertaken  his  journey  on  foot ;  but 
in  order  to  reach  his  home  the  sooner,  and  to  acquaint  his 
father  with  his  great  good  fortune,  he  travelled  back  by  the 
diligence,  and  thus  escaped  the  fate  of  Correggio.*  All  the 
passengers  descended  when  the  carriage  stopped  for  dinner, 
but  Rembrandt  remained.  He  was  anxious  about  his  treasure, 
and  would  not  run  the  risk  of  losi.ig  it.   The  atable-boy,  on 

•  Correggio  having  received  200  livrei>  in  copper  money  as  the 
price  of  a  picture,  carried  that  lnuvy  burden  himself  the  distance 
of  twelve  mile*,  in  very  hot  weather,  and  caught  «  plcuri»y,  of 
which  he  died  in  1513,  at  the  age  of  forty. 


removing  the  trough  in  which  he  had  given  the  horses  their 
corn,  not  having  unharnessed  or  tied  them  up,  they  continued 
their  journey,  without  waiting  for  their  driver  or  the  other 
passengers,  and  arrived  aafe  with  Rembrandt  at  Leyden, 
where  they  stopped  at  the  customary  hotel.  Our  painter 
quickly  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  and  hurried  off  with  his 
money  to  his  father's  mill." 

This  success  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  sufficient  to 
tempt  Rembrandt  from  the  solitude  in  which  he  had  grown 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  if  a  new  passion  had  not  at  that 
time  found  it*  way  into  his  heart.  The  day  upon  which  he 
was  able  to  count  down  a  hundred  florins,  gained  by  a  few 
strokes  of  his  pencil,  he  felt  himself  a  miser ;  whether  it  was 
that  he  had  been  born  with  ibis  vice,  or  whether  in  the  ring- 
ing of  so  many  pieces  of  money  he  only  heard  the  echo  of  the 
admiration  his  work  inspired,  it  ia  certain  that,  aeeing  fame 
so  readily  translate  itself  into  florins,  he  went  to  seek  it  at 
Amsterdam,  and  in  1630,  at  the  age  of  twenty -foi.r,  he  had 
already  established  his  residence  in  that  city.  The  feeling  of 
self  waa  very  largely  developed  in  Rembrandt.  In  the  very 
year  of  his  settling  at  Amsterdam,  he  painted  and  engraved 
his  own  portrait  in  a  hundred  different  positions,  and  in  all 
sorts  of  costumes  :f  sometimes  covered  with  a  rich  cloak  and 
a  velvet  cap,;  sometimes  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist  or  a  gleam- 
ing sabre  in  his  hand ;  at  other*  with  a  ruff  of  plaited  lace ;  or 
again  bareheaded,  his  hair  standing  on  end  and  flying  out 
from  hia  forehead  in  all  directions,  like  the  waving  rays 
usually  given  to  the  sun.  When  he  had  once  made  himself 
known,  he  opened  a  school,  and  divided  the  establishment 
into  amall  cells  or  compartments,  where  each  scholar  might 
study  from  the  life-model.  He  was  doubtless  afraid  that 
studying  in  one  common  room  might  cause  his  pupils  to  lose 
their  originality  of  manner ;  it  might  be  said  that  a*  he  was 
jealous  of  his  own  originality,  so  he  equally  guarded  that  of 
others.  How  many  piintcrs  were  des'ined  to  issue  from 
these  cells,  without  resembling  each  other  it  is  true,  but  not 
without  bearing  with  them  some  fragment*  of  the  genius  of 
their  master !  Fictoor,  Gerard  Douw,  Lievens,  Van  Eeck- 
hout,  Van  Hoogstraten,  Oovaert  Flink,  Leonard  Bramer, 
Ferdinand  Bol,  and  many  others. f 

As  to  the  head  of  this  convent-like  studio,  he  was  a  fantastic 
dreamer,  a  man  wrapt  up  in  himself,  full  of  originality,  con- 
tradictions, and  uneouthness.  He  had  a  large  press  full  of 
turbans,  fringed  scarfs,  old  spangled  stuffs,  armour,  rusty 
sworda,  and  halberds ;  and  he  used  to  exclaim,  when  showing 
these  to  visitors,  "  These  are  my  antiquities."  He  did  not 
fail,  however,  to  buy  the  engravings  of  Mark  Anthony  after 
Raphael ;  indeed,  his  biographer  state*  that  he  possessed  an 
ample  collection  of  fine  Italian  engravings  -,  but,  different  from 
those  who  affect  to  despise  the  things  by  which  they  profit, 
Rembrandt  admired  all,  but  imitated  none.  By  a  contra- 
diction  still  more  surprising  for  one  so  avaricious,  he  married 
a  wife  without  fortune,  a  pretty  country  girl  of  the  village  of 
Ransdorp  in  Waterland ;  and  he  forthwith  represented  her  by 
his  side  in  one  of  his  engravings,  holding  a  glaaa  in  her  hand, 
with  smiling  looks,  smart  with  the  finery  of  her  dreaa  and  her 
blooming  complexion.  However,  it  ia  but  just  to  say  that  if 
Rembrandt  allowed  the  unworthy  passion  for  money  to  find  a 
place'in  hi*  heart,  he  at  least  did  not  exclude  from  it  the 
sentiment  of  gratitude.  From  the  very  commencement  of  his 
career  he  had  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  a  physician  named 
Tulp,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Amsterdam ;  and  two  yeara 
after  hia  establishment  in  that  city,  he  painted  this  professor 
surrounded  by  his  pupils,  and  thua  immortalised  him,  in 
the  picture  well  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Anatomical 
Lecture."  Thie  picture  epperra  to  us  somewhat  cold,  and 
wanting  in  that  general  relitf  in  which  Rembrandt  always 

t  t'itlt  the  catalogues  of  CluiuJn  and  of  Bartsch.  The  greater 
number  of  hi*  portraits  arc  of  1630  and  1031. 

*  This  portrait  i»  the  one  that  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
biography.    It  i«  known  by  the  name  of  Itembtamlt  oppHgr'. 

}  A  complete  list  of  these  can  be  seen  in  the  "  Historical 
Researches    by  Hngcdorn.    Dresden,  17<5o. 
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excel*.  The  painter  has  only  succeeded  in  this  in  relieving 
the  separate  part* ;  each  head  taken  by  itself  is  full  of  life 
and  expiration,  finely  and  vigorously  modelled ;  but  each 
attracts  the  attention  separately,  and  thus  injures  the  general 
effect ;  there  is  no  sufficient  decision  in  any  part  so  as  to  con- 
centrate the  interest ;  the  dead  body  laid  out  upon  the,  table 
forma,  from  its  diagonal  position  and  the  monotony  of  its 
greenish  tint,  the  only  point  of  the  picture ;  the  countenances, 
however,  are  good,  apirited,  and  full  of  thought ;  the  pro- 
feiisor,  with  his  hat  on,  in  the  presence  of  his  pupil*  who  arc 
uncovered,  holds  at  the  end  of  his  forceps  the  flexor  muscles 
of  the  hand,  and  explains  to  his  class  the  simple  mechanism 
of  them  ;  he  operatea  with  the  indifference  of  the  anatomist, 
and  like  a  man  hardened  against  the  scenes  of  the  dissecting- 
room, 

To  copy  nature  even  to  the  minutest  details  of  the  model, 
and  to  lend  an  extraordinary  power  to  the  representation 
with  great  tffect  and  bold  relief,  is,  doubtless,  the  perfection 
of  art ;  but  this  was  not  the  secret,  or  we  may  say,  the 
practice,  of  Rembrandt.  It  is  tnfe,  that  in  his  early  master 
he  finished  highly ;  each  head  in  The  Anatomical  I-ecture," 
for  example,  when  closely  examined,  offers  an  infinity  of 
extremely  fine  tones,  even  in  a  single  eye;  yet,  seen  at  a 
proper  distance,  the  object  presents  only  the  three  elements  of 
the  model— the  high  light,  the  shade,  and  the  half  tint. 
Although  this  manner  of  the  painter  was  not  deficient  in 
force,  and  had  an  immense  success  at  Amsterdam,  owing  to 
the  passion  of  the  Dutch  for  high  finish,  Rembrandt  became 
bolder  by  practice,  and  created  for  himself-a  new  style,  sharp, 
striking,  even  coarse  in  appearance,  but  dsxxlingly  brilliant, 
and  of  a  truth  to  nature  which  almost  amounted  to  magic. 
However  delicate  the  subject  might  be,  he  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  finish  by  spirited  touches  ;  without  altering  the  forms 
or  disturbing  the  masses,  he  rendered  them  striking  in  lumi- 
nous places  by  vigorous  and  even  rough  toucher,  the  passion- 
ate expression  of  which  was  all  calculated  by  the  consummate 
artist;  for  such  a  dashing  style  of  execution  is  only  to  be 
attained  by  profound  study,  and  when  the"  painter  has  become 
the  perfect  master  of  his  palette.  A  stroke  of  the  brush, 
which  may  seem  to  have  been  dashed  at  random  upon  the 
canvas,  like  cement  upon  a  wall,  is  nevertheless  so  correctly 
placed  as  to  express  character,  action,  and  life,  to  make  the 
nostrils  expand,  or  soften  the  look ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as 
Desrampg  asserts,  that  the  originals  of  Rembrandt's  portraits 
were  obliged  to  submit  patiently  to  the  long  indecision  of  the 
painter  on  the  choice  of  the  pose,  and  on  the  nature  and  style 
of  the  accessories,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  amply  rewarded 
by  the  speaking  likeness  that  resulted,  the  truth  of  the  colour- 
ing, and  the  fine  play  of  light  in  which  they  aaw  themselves 
depicted  :  they  were  fortunate  if  they  did  not  suffer  from 
some  strange  fancy  of  this  most  whimsical  of  painters,  for 
whoever  tat  for  Rembrandt  was  compelled  to  submit  to  his 
caprices,  or  to  renounce  the  gratification  of  being  the  original 
of  a  chef •£  autre.  It  is  related  of  him  that  one  day,  as  he  was 
just  completing  a  picture  of  a  family  group,  the  death  of  his 
monkey  was  announced  to  him,  whereupon  he  immediately 
painted  the  portrait  of  the  animal,  from  memory,  in  the  corner 
of  the  very  canvas  upon  which  he  was  working.  The  persons 
whose  portraits  composed  the  picture,  and  who  were  to  pay 
him  for  it,  were  naturally  offended  at  the  introduction  of  a 
new  member  into  their  family ;  but  Rembrandt  chose  rather 
to  keep  the  picture  than  to  effsce  the  memorial  of  his  fa- 
vourite. 

The  mere  imitation  of  nature,  however,  was  so  much  be- 
neath the  genius  of  Rembrandt,  that  he  made  it  a  sort  of 
pastime.  In  the  intervals  between  his  poetical  compositions, 
to  which  hit  whole  soul  was  devoted,  illusive  paintings  of 
various  object*  formed  a  tort  of  amusement.  Although  it 
'may  be  easy  to  deceive  the  senses  by  representing  inanimate 
objects,  such  aa  fruit,  flowers,  shells,  butterflies,  and  all  that 
is  comprehended  in  the  term  ttili  life,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
imitate  life  with  such  degree  of  truth  as  to  deceive  the  eye. 
Rembrandt  tried  this  more  than  once  with  startling  success  : 
it  struck  his  fancy  one  day  to  paint  his  servant-girl  opening 


the  window,  aa  if  to  look  into  the  street;  he  cut  his  canvas  of 
exactly  the  tame  dimensions  as  the  window,  ao  that  by  taking 
out  the  sashes  he  might  fill  up  the  opening  with  his  picture. 
The  position  of  the  figure  was  so  natural,  the  relief  of  the' 
hand  so  good,  and  the  head  so  full  of  animation,  that  every 
one  was  deceived  by  the  trick  This  feat,  so  like  those  which 
are  related  of  the  Greek  artists,  though  far  superior  (since  it 
was  not  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  curtain,  but  living  nature,  that 
waa  imitated),  might,  perhaps,  seem  an  idle  story,  but  that  it 
is  mentioned  by  Roger  Piles,  who  adds,  "  This  picture  now 
forms  part  of  my  collection."  • 

Dietrich,  who  was  one  of  Rembrandt's  imitators,  said  to  the 
ingenious  amateur  Hagedorn,  "  When  we  wish  to  compose  and 
light  a  picture  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  we  must  also  adopt 
his  manner  of  draping  and  adjusting  the  figures,  without  which 
the  work  would  be  deprived  of  that  apirit  which  constitutes 
its  charm."  This  observation  is  perfectly  just ;  but  it  is  most 
remarkable  that  to  distinguished  an  amateur  aa  M.  de  Hage- 
dorn did  not  feel  the  value  of  the  remark,  but  accompanies  it 
in  his  book  with  the  following  lines: — "I  believe,  however, 
that  if  Rembrandt,  that  successful  colouriat,  had  studied  the 
other  branches  of  painting,  like  Poussin,  he  would  have  been 
only  the  more  admired,  and  that  the  combination  of  two  per- 
fections, force  of  colour  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  story  of 
the  picture,  could  not  but  have  added  to  his  celebrity." 

We  think  there  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  this ;  for  if 
Kembrandt  had  drawn  in  the  style  of  Poussin,  it  would  no 
longer  be  that  of  Rembrandt.  How  could  a  painter  who  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  imagination  of  others,  and  drew  entirely 
from  his  own,  always  respect  the  proprieties  of  his  story  or  of 
costume,  the  beau-ideal  of  form,  or  conventionality  and  tradi- 
tion ?  His  pencil  could  not  bo  guided  at  the  same  moment  by 
the  rules  of  reason  and  by  flights  of  the  imagination.  If  an 
artist  placea  before  our  eyes  the  classical  imagery  of  proces- 
sions of  young  girls  walking  gracefully  at  the  Panathenaio 
festivals,  he  may  allow  us  to  admire  the  purity  of  their 
profiles,  and  to  trace  the  beauty  of  their  forma  under  the  thin 
covering  which  betrays  them.  Let  plsstic  art  have  its  triumph 
then,  for  the  caprices  of  light  and  ahade  are  useless ;  the 
antique  school  took  its  riae  in  sunny  climes,  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  shut  up  its  works  in  the  cavern  of  the 
alchymist.  The  heroes  of  Rome  and  Athens,  clothed  with  the 
buskin  and  enveloped  in  the  toga,  would  have  been  strangely 
out  of  place  at  the  bottom  of  those  caverns  where  Doctor 
Faustus  believes  that  he  teet  tho  sparkling  of  cabalistic 
letters ! 

It  it  often  said  that  Rembrandt  waa  very  defective  in  his 
drawing,  and  that  he  failed  in  thia  branch  of  *he  art ;  this  ia  a 
heresy  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox  critics.  Certainly,  Rem- 
brandt did  not  draw  with  the  correct  elegance  taught  in  the 
classical  school;  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  chaste  forms 
of  the  antique ;  he  did  not  study  the  nude,  at  leaat  that  which 
the  antique  school  has  decided  to  comprise  the  most  exquisite 
proportions  and  the  purest  outlines.  His  Bathshebas  are 
Dutch  matro'ns,  whose  homely  charms  would  not  seduce 
King  David,  unless  by  the  warm  and  life-like  flesh-tints  ;  his 
chaste  Susannahs  are  sorvant- wenches.  Whom  no  one  would 
be  eager  to  surprise  on  coming  out  of  their  bath,  did  not  a 
fanciful  shadow  conceal  the  poverty  of  their  half-exposed 
charms,  and  throw  a  poetical  mystery  over  the  prose  of  their 
beauty :  but  there  are  some  essential  qualities  of  drawing, 
which  Rembrandt  possesses  in  the  highest  degree — expression 
and  perspective.  "  Perhaps  even,"  aaya  the  learned  and 
classical  author  of  the  "  Traite  com  pie  t  de  la  Peinture,"  t 
when  on  this  subject,  "  he  waa  superior  in  hia  appreciation  of 
these  qualitiea  to  Giulio  Romano  himself,  or  I  even  venture  to 
say  to  Annibal  Caracci."  For  the  expression  which  results 
from  the  play  of  the  features,  and  the  attitude  of  attention,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  more  simple,  more  energetic, 
or  more  striking  examples  than  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 

•  De  Piles  "  Abridge-  de  la  Vie  de*  Peiutres,  avec  de.  reflexion, 
sur  leur  ouvrages."    Paris,  1715.    Second  Edition. 

f  M.  PaiUot  de  Monuibert,  in  vol.  iii.  of  hi*  "  Traitf,"  p.  Ittt 
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Rembrandt.  Wu  astonislunent.  for  instance,  ever  better  ex> 
pressed  thin  in  the  "  Raising  of  Lazarus  f 

8ome  authors  have  thought  that  Rembrandt  visited  Venice ; 
De  Piles  has  asserted  it  on  the  authority  of  certain  etchings, 
on  which  the  words,  Itembraiuit,  Vtniliit,  1035,  appear  td  hive 
been  engTaved.  These  words,  in  fact,  can  be  made  out  upon 
three  plate*  of  oriental  heads,  turbaned  and  furred  ;  but  even 
if  this  be  not  a  trick  of  the  miser,  and  if  Rembrandt  did  make 
a  journey  to  Venice,  of  which  there  now  only  remains  the 
evidence  of  these  three  prints,  the  illustrious  painter  did  not 


102s  -the  peculiarities  of  his  style  can  te  traced.  He  appears 
even  then  to  have  felt  that  the  most  important  agent  in  his 
pictures  was  the  light. 

Rembrandt's  principal  and  peculiar  means  «f  expression, 
especially  in  his  paintings,  is  the  ckiaroieuro.  Despairing  of 
imitating  the  brightness  of  sunlight,  ho  shuts  his  door  against 
it,  and  closes  up  his  window,  only  allowing  it  to  penetrate 
through  a  small  loophole.  Having  thus,  as  it  were,  im- 
prisoned the  daylight,  he  disposes  of  it  at  his  own  will,  and 
makes  the  captive  ray  travel  round  his  darkened  apartment, 
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sojourn  long  in  the  land  of  the  great  masters  of  colour,  since, 
according  to  the  Chevalier  de  Claussin,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  in  question,  the  word  Vtnitiii  is 
found  upon  all  the  three  plates  with  the  same  date  of  1635. 
However  this  may  be,  it  La  certain  that  Rembrandt  could  not 
have  borrowed  his  peculiar  style  from  the  Venetians,  it  is  so 
strongly  marked  with  the  impress  of  a  great  original  genius, 
and  so  easily  recognised,  even  in  the  smallest  of  his  etchings 
previous  to  the  year  1635.  Even  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  in 
his  earliest  known  works — his  first  engraving*  being  dated 


causing  it  to  fall,  according  to  his  fancy,  now  upon  the  skull 
of  a  hermit  wrapt  in  meditation,  now  into  an  alcove  with  a 
woman  in  bed,  perhaps  the  wife  of  Fotiphar.  There  ia  no 
sentiment  or  idea  which  this  painter  doe*  not  express  by  light 
and  shade  only.  When  Jesus  say*  to  the  buried  Lazarus, . 
"  Come  forth,"  Rembrandt  represents  the  miracle  of  the  "Rais- 
ing of  Laxarus"(p.  392)  by  a  miracle  of  light  and  shade.  The 
scene  was  pictured  in  his  imagination  as  having  taken  place  in 
a  sombre  cavern  suddenly  illuminated  with  a  blaze  of  light. 
Rembrandt  expresses  life  by  light,  and  death  by  darkness. 


REMBRANDT. 


Sometimes  he  seems  to  hate  desired  to  represent  silence,  and 
then  a  sweet  harmony  of  tones,  gently  graduated,  produces 
upon  the  eye  the  same  efiVct  as  silence  would  produce  upon 
the  organ  of  hearing.  "We  have  often  arrested  our  steps  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  to  contemplate  the  two  "  Philo- 
sophers" of  Rembrandt.  A  faint  ray  shines  through  the 
bleared  glass  in  the  leaded  casement  of  the  hermit's  quiet 
abode.  Before  him  are  some  open  books  ;  but  the  dreamer  no 
longer  regards  them ;  he  is  wrapt  in  meditation.  The  light 
seems  to  glide  along  the  wall,  and  creeps  along  the  floor, 
scarcely  revealing  the  steps  of  a  winding  staircase,  then  loses 
itself  almost  insensibly  in  the  apartment,  and  dies  away  into 
the  darkness.    In  this  vaulted  retreat  there  reigns  such  per- 


executed  four  etchings.  In  no  other  instance  has  he  ex- 
hibited such  consummate  skill  in  toning  down  the  light,  and 
in  lowering  it  to  the  point  at  which  it  seems  actually  to  have 
disappeared,  even  while  it  is  still  present ;  for  in  Rembrandt's 
works  there  never  is  any  actual  black,  but  a  mysterious  half- 
tint,  where  the  light  and  the  darkness  seem  to  be  equally 
mixed.  "  Jacob's  Dream"  is  the  subject  of  the  first  of  these 
mystic  compositions.  The  angels  gently  ascend  and  descend 
a  ladder,  which  is  only  illumined  at  its  upper  extremity. 
The  dreamer,  whom  we  suppose  to  be  at  thu  bottom  f  the 
ladder,  is  in  the  most  profound  darkness.  This  is  the  first 
state  of  the  etching  ;  but  in  a  second  proof,  hi*  figure  may  just 
be  distinguished  through  the  bars  of  the  ladder  as  he  is 
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feet  peace,  that  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  picture  awakes 
a  desire  for  the  solitude.  On  a  closer  examination  of  this 
picture,  we  perceive  on  the  staircase  the  figures  of  two  women, 
whose  colour  differs  so  slightly  from  the  mass  of  shade,  that 
they  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  the  subdued 
effect,  or,  to  make  use  of  the  metaphor  we  alluded*  to  above, 
they  do  not  break  the  silence  of  the  composition. 

There  exists  a  Spanish  book  -  of  great  obscurity,  written  by 
-the  Jew  Mnnassc-bcn- Israel,  for  which  book  Rembrandt 

•  Thu  book  is  entitled,  "  Piedrn  gloriosa,  A  d.  In  EMntua  dc 
Ncbuchadncnur,  con  muchus  y  divcr&us  uutoridadc*  dc  l.»  S.  8.  y 
untiguos  saluo>"  (Glorious  Stone,  or  of  the  Statue  of  Nchuchiid- 
mxriir,  with  ninny  mid  dtver>  authorities  taken  from  the  Holy 


stretched  at  the  foot.  The  celestial  ray  has  descended  the 
steps,  and  with  its  dying  gleam  indicates  the  vague  outline 
of  the  sleeping  traveller.  The  mystery  is  profound,  the  effect 
grand.  The  angels  who  brush  against  Jacob  with  their  wing* 
are,  it  is  true,  neither  light  nor  aerial,  but  their  very  weight 
seems  to  render  them  more  powerful  and  formidable.  The 
lighting  of  the  picture  supplies  the  poetry  of  the  subject,  or 
rather  of  itself  constitutes  the  poetry,  for  by  means  of  it  the 
effect  is  elevated  to  unequalled  grandeur.    This  engraving, 

Scriptures,  and  from  the  learned  men  of  old).  The  four  etching* 
of  KemhruiKlt  having  been  executed  rxpremdy  for  an  edition  of 
this  hook,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  they  should  be  very  scarce. 
'1  his  curiou-  little  l>ook  ha>  fetched  the  price  of  £1C. 
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destined  for  a  small  book,  U  not  to  large  as  the  hand  of  the 
engrarcr  ;*but  the  geniu*  of  Rembrandt,  in  spite  of  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  it  it  confined,  gives  the  effect  of  gigantic 
proportions  to  the  subject.  In  the  same  book  he  has  sepre- 
sented  the  "  Vision  of  Etekiel,"  and  he  seems  to  hare  taken 
delight  in  making  it  pass  through  all  the  variations  of  his 
magic  lantern.  A  glory  is  shining  above,  in  the  midrt  of 
which  the  Almighty  appears  surrounded  by  adoring  angels . 
Below  are  seen  the  four  animals  of  which  the  prophet  speak*, 
loathsome  beasts,  ss  frightful  as  the  gnomes  lately  discovered 
by  Goya,  and  which,  in  the  twilight  where  they  arc  seen 
spreading  out  their  hideous  wings,  scire  as  contrasts  to  the 
glories  of  heaven.  This  engraving  measures  only  three  inctut ; 
yet  it  comprises  both  worlds,  hell  below  and  heaven  above, 
the  brightness  of  paradise  and  the  horrors  of  the  infernal 
regions ;  it  commences  like  the  dream  of  a  perfectly  happy 
man,  and  finishes  like  the  nightmare  of  a  condemned  felon. 

Painting  was  nor,  perhaps,  the  principal  source  of  the  extra- 
ordinary fame  of  Rembrandt.  It  was  particularly  by  his 
immortal  etching*  that  he  made  himself  known  in  the  world 
of  art,  from  Holland  even  to  Rome.  Merchants  came  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  Italy  to  offer  him  some  of  Mark  An- 
thony's engraving*  in  exchange  for  his  corrected  proofs. 
Shut  up  in  his  sombre  studio,  he  silently  pursued  his  occupa- 
tion without  witnesses,  his  door  being  closed  against  visitors,. 
He  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  was  in  possession  of  some 
wonderful  secrets,  and  he  hoped  that  even  the  smallest  print 
issuing  from  a  laboratory  into  which  nobody  was  permitted  to 
penetrate,  would  be  the  more  highly  prised  by  amateurs; 
and  he  knew  them  well.  According  to  his  biogrsphers,  he 
would  endeavour  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  works  by  tint 
striking  off  a  few  impressions  of  an  unfinished  engraving ;  he 
then  continued  to  work  at  it  by  means  of  a  second  transparent 
Tarnish,  making  a  few  slight  alterations,  either  with  aqua- 
fortis or  with  the  dry  point ;  and  thus  succeeded  in  selling  as 
different  engravings  a  number  of  proofs  from  the  same  plate. 
It  is  certain  that  his  engravings  were  the  more  in  demand 
throughout  Europe,  because  he  required  very  high  prices  for 
them ;  and  yet  he  still  further  raised  their  value  by  tricks 
which  were  worthy  of  a  patriarch  of  the  Synagogue.  Some- 
times he  put  them  up  for  public  sale,  in  order  to  raise  the 
price  by  bidding  for  them  himself ;  at  other,  he  even  sent  his 
son  to  sell  them  clandestinely  ss  stolen  prints.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  infatuation  with  which  he  had  inspired  his 
countrymen,  he  would  occasionally  threaten  to  go  to  England ; 
so  that,  being  uncertain  of  the  time  he  was  to  remsin  with 
them,  the  amateurs  hastened  to  buy  his  prints  at  any  price. 
Tie  one  day  caused  a  report  of  his  death  to  be  spread,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  malicious  gratification  of  coming  to  life 
sgain,  in  the  midst  of  the  astonished  bidders,  after  his  port- 
folios had  been  knocked  down  at  auction.  Atcongst  his 
numerous  works  there  were  etchings  which  he  would  not  sell 
at  first,  even  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  florins.  "  It  was 
necessary,"  ssys  Descsmps,  "  to  coax  him  in  order  to  obtain 
them.  It  was  the  fashion— it  was  the  rage.  People  were 
actually  ridiculed  who  did  not  possess  a  proof  of  the  little 
Juno  with  a  crown,  and  snother  without  the  crown,  or  of  the 
Joseph  with  a  white  face,  and  the  same  with  a  black  face,  or 
of  the  woman  with  a  white  bonnet,  and  with  a  little  foal,  and 
the  same  without  a  bonnet." 

Rembrandt  had  already  amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 
Hia  studio,  full  of  pupils,  who  were  sent  to  him  by  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  Amsterdam,  brought  him  in  enormous  sums. 
Sandrart,  hia  contemporary,  informs  us  that  each  of  the  pupils 
of  this  great  but  avaricious  painter  paid  him  no  less  thsn  a 
hundred  florins  annually  to  which  must  be  added  the 
produce  of  a  great  number  of  copies  of  his  works  by  his 
pupils,  retouched  by  the  msster,  and  sold  by  him  as  originals 
of  his  own:  these  were  paintings  by  Fictoor,  Ooraert  Flink, 

•  Fandrart.cdit.  in  folio,  IBM:  "Qui  tingau'  nnnuatimccntenos 
ipsi  numcrshunt  florvao»  prater  caiolumcutuni  aliud.  quod  i  ven- 
diti*  tvronum  suorum,  picturi*  ct  ftguris  cslcographicis  ohtincbat." 
-"  Acadcmia  Artis  Pictoriir,"  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxii. 


and  Van  Eeckhout ;  this  lucrative  business  brought  Rem* 
brandt  as  much  as  2,500  florins,  without  reckoning  the  sums 
which  he  acquired  by  bis  own  labour  with  the  pencil,  the 
graver,  or  the  pen;  for  his  designs,  which  exhibited  great 
spirit  and  talent,  weTe  also  valued  at  very  high  prices.  In 
the  midst  of  so  much  wealth,  the  painter  of  "The  Night 
Patrol"  lived  in  the  same  primitive  simplicity  as  when  he 
was  only  the  son  of  the  miller  Oerretss.  Chary  of  his  gold, 
he  was  only  laviah  of  it  in  his  pictures,  where  his  warn  lights 
resembled  the  colour  and  richness  of  his  coin.  But,  in  fact, 
even  his  engravings  were  coloured  with  that  harmonious  tint, 
the  colour  of  the  India  paper,  which  Rembrandt  liked  to  have 
them  printed  on,  and  which  almost  resembled  thin  sheets  of 
gold.  His  pupils  were  so  well  acquainted  with  his  weakness, 
that  they  often  amused  themselves  by  painting  pieces  of  gold 
upon  scraps  of  paper,  and  placing  them  on  the  floor  in  some 
corner,  where  the  painter  never  failed  to  pick  them  up,  though 
his  good-nature  would  never  allow  him  to  punish  those  who 
had  so  cleverly  deceived  an  eye  like  his.  But,  if  Rembrandt 
loved  gold,  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyment  which 
the  thought  of  it  afforded  him.  His  mode  of  living  was  par- 
simonious ;  his  meals  consisted,  says  Houbraken,  of  a  salt 
herring  or  a  piece  of  cheese.  His  manners  and  tastes  kept 
him  amongst  the  lower  classes ;  and  when  he  was  one  day 
reproached  with  this,  ho  replied,  "  When  I  wish  to  amuse 
myself  after  my  labours,  I  do  not  seek  grandeur,  which  is 
only  troublesome  to  me,  but  liberty." 

The  stern  humourist, f  however,  hsd  some  friends  among  the 
superior  clssses.  Professor  Tulp,  Renier  Ansloo,  an  ansbsptist 
minister.  J  Haartng  the  elder,  the  great  amateur  of  engravings, 
Abraham  France,  the  famous  goldsmith  Jsnus  Lutma,  and 
lastly,  Rembrandt's  most  intimate  friend,  the  burgomaster 
8ix,  would  all  have  been  glad  to  introduce  into  their  society 
an  artist  whose  person  would  have  <  xcited  at  least  ss  much 
interest  as  hia  engravings ;  but  he  declined  it.  His  eccentricity, 
however,  never  lost  him  a  friend :  he  knew  how  to  attach 
them  by  his  good-humour,  and  to  immortalise  them  with  bis 
graver.  John  Six,  when  he  was  only  secretary  of  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  composed  a  tragedy  of  Medea.  In  honour  of  bis 
friend,  and  as  if  to  illustrate  this  tragedy.  Rembrandt  engraved 
the  admirable  print  of  "  The  Marriage  of  Jsaon,"  which  seems 
as  if  created  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter. 

The  portrait  of  burgomaster  Six  (p.  388)  is  well  known  to  all 
amateurs,  artists,  or  patrons  of  the  arts.  He  is  represented 
standing,  leaning  against  a  window,  by  which  the  scene  is 
lighted ;  he  is  occupied  in  reading  a  book,  the  reflection  from 
which  lights  up  his  countensnce.  This  portrait  is  so  finely 
engraved,  that  the  work  of  the  graver  resembles  more  s 
vigorous  drawing  in  Indian  ink  than  an  etching  on  copper. 

It  was  on  the  excursions  which  Rembrsndt  msde  from  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  to  the  country-house  of  burgomaster  Sn, 
that  this  great  painter  acquired  a  taste  for  landscape.  He 
brought  to  the  study  of  nature  that  sombre  poetical  feeling 
from  which  he  never  was  free,  and  he  often  chose  for  his 
subject  the  strife  between  sunshine  snd  tempest.  The  land- 
scspes  of  Rembrsndt  are  generally  of  a  gloomy  cast :  a  boat 
upon  a  stagnant  canal,  a  lost  road,  a  bull  tied  by  a  cord  to  the 
trunk  of  an  old  tree,  are  quite  sufficient  it:  his  hands  to  supply 
subjects  for  contemplation,  and  to  give  us  a  dreamy  Tiew  of 
nature.  Brosd  shadows  sometimes  envelop  the  landscape, 
and  the  painter-  ewgraver  converts  a  scene  in  the  open  air  into 
an  interior  dramatic  composition  ;  he  treats  his  landscape  like 
a  vast  chamber,  with  the  heavenly  vault  for  a  ceiling,  and  he 
only  allows  the  sunlight  to  appear  in  gleams,  to  which  he 
opposes  some  dsrk  trees  in  the  foreground.   The  landscape  of 

The  Three  Trees,"  which  is  among  our  illustrations  (p.  397  >,  is 
composed  in  this  mann«  r.  It  is  vslued,  and  with  reason,  as  or  e 
of  hia  finest  productions,  and  it  may  also  be  considered  as 

t  It  i«  thux  Robert  Graham  speak*  of  him  in  his  "  Lives  of 
Painters"  appended  to  the  edition  of  the  poem  of  Dufrcvaov, 
transluU-d  into  Engli*h  by  Drydcn.    Londoo,  171fl. 

*  According  to  the  historiitn  Daldinucci,  Rembrsndt  Moused 
to  a  sect  of  anabaptists,  then  very  numerous  in  Holland. 
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most  characteristic  of  his  style.  That  which  is  known  as 
"The  Pontde  Six,"  now  extremely  rare,  ia  worth  mentioning, 
rom  the  anecdote  connected  with  it,  related  by  Gersaint  in 
hie  catalogue.  On  one  occasion,  when  Rembrandt  was 
'staying  %t  the  country-house  of  burgomaster  Sis,  the  servant 
announced  that  dinner  was  ready ;  but,  as  they  were  sitting 
down  to  table,  they  observed  that  there  was  no  mustard. 
The  burgomaster  ordered  the  servant  to  go  immediately  to 
the  village  and  get  some.  Rembrandt,  who  knew  the  habitual 
tardiness  of  this  servant,  and  who  was  himself  of  an  active 
disposition,  offered  his  friend  Six  a  wager  that  he  would 
engrave  a  print  be'ore  the  domestic  returned.  The  challenge 
was  accepted,  and  at  Rembrandt  always  had  some  plates 
ready  prepared,  he  took  one  immediately  and  engraved  upon 
it  the  landscape  that  he  saw  from  the  windows  of  the  room  in 
which  they  were  seated.  The  plate  was  completed  before 
the  return  of  the  valet,  and  Rembrandt  gained  his  wager. 

The  attempts  at  copying  and  imitating,  or  producing  fac- 
similes of  the  works  of  Rembrandt  have  been  very  numerous ; 
the  merest  scrawls  by  his  hand  have  been  counterfeited  and 
imitated  with  or  k>s  skill.    Besides  the  very  deceptive 

copies  by  Basan,  Folkems,  Watelet,  Vivarcs,  Richard  Wilson, 
Jacques  Hazard,  and  Monsieur  Denon  (who  was  the  Director 
of  Museums  of  France),  or  the  admirable  retouching  executed 
by  an  English  officer,  Captain  BaiBie,  upon  the  plate  called 
"The  Hundred  Florins,"  a  vast  number  of  painters  and  of 
young  engravers,  since  the  time  of  Bernard  Picart,  have  tried 
the  success  of  these  innocent  impostures.  The  author  of  this 
history,  when  studying  engraving  some  years  ago  under 
Messrs.  Calamatta  and  Mercuri,  made  himself  a  copy  of  the 
"  Janus  Lutma,"  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
the  difficult  task  of  making  a  perfect  copy,  as  with  a  view  to 
discover  the  pr  nded  secrets  of  Rembrandt.  Our  reader*, 
whether  amatcu:  or  artists,  will  perhaps  be  indebted  to  us  if 
we  enter  here  int .  some  explanations  on  the  subject. 

When  a  great  painter  occupies  himself  with  engraving,  he 
looks  only  to  the  result,  without  reference  to  the  modu*  operandi. 
All  his  attention  is  directed  to  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
light  and  shade,  and  he  endeavours  to  draw  with  the  graver 
upon  the  copper  just  as  he  would  do  with  his  pencil  upon 
paper.  It  ia  useless  to  talk  it  him  of  academic  rules,  of  lines 
arranged  with  military  precision  ;  or  to  teU  him  that  the  well- 
known  lozenge  style  of  hatching  must  be  rigorously  adhered 
to.  Of  what  importance  to  him  are  all  these  established  rules 
and  patent  methods,  if  he  ctn  imbody  his  ideas  or  render  the 
effect  of  his  picture  without  them?  All  the  traditions  of  the 
craft,  he  will  say,  are  insufficient  for  a  man  who  has  not  a  true 
feeling  for  his  art,  and  are  unnecessary  to  one  who  is'endowed 
with  it.  Thus  we  observe  how  vigorously  Rembrandt  handles 
the  great  masses  of  his  compositions,  whether  the  material  be 
fur,  silk,  or  velvet ;  he  attacks  all  with  the  same  freedom  of 
manner ;  he  allows  great  scope  to  his  hand,  though  it  is  always 
guided,  even  unconsciously,  by  an  instinctive  knowledge  of 
form,  by  a  delicate  feeling  for  perspective,  as  to  what  parts 
should  advance  and  what  be  kept  back;  of  the  texture  of 
objects,  whether  dull,  hard,  polished,  sparkling,  woody,  or 
friable.  In  the  portrait  of  Luuna,  the  stone  of  the  wall,  the 
oak  of  the  table,  the  iron  of  the  harcmer,  the  box  full  of  tools, 
and  the  silver  salver,  which  shines  in  a  place  where  every 
other  substance  would  be  dull,— all  these  things  are  rendered 
by  more  regular  and  more  equal  hatching,  and  consequently 
appear  colder  than  those  which  express  the  furred  lining  of 
the  mantle  and  the  rough  plastering  of  the  wall.  But  still  it 
ia  as  if  playfully,  and  amidst  the  picturesque  disorder  of  his 
numerous  hatchings,  that  the  engraver  has  intentionally  altered 
the  movement,  graduated  the  touch,  and  varied  the  expri  s- 
aton  of  the  etching-needle.  If  Rembrandt's  prints,  however, 
have  taught  us  that  tradition  can  be  dispensed  with,  and 
replaced  by  feeling,  they  have  also  added  to  the  number  of 
methods  previously  known,  by  showing  us  how  to  efface  in 
certain  cases  tho  transparency  of  the  paper.  We  may  now 
naturally  pass  on  to  the  explanation  of  the  engraver's  secrets, 
if  he  really  had  any  other  than  that  of  hia  genius. 

The  Chevalier  de  Clausain  distinguishes  as  many  as  seven  dif- 


ferent r>  ethods  which  Rembrandt  made  use  of.  The  enthu- 
slssm  of  an  amateur,  who  had  devoted  thirty-six  years  of  his 
life  to  the  study  of  Rembrandt's  works,  makes  it  sufficiently 
clear  that  he  was  desirous  of  discovering  in  his  favourite  master 
more  secrets  thsn  had  been  known  to  his  predecessors  Bartsch, 
Pierre  Yver,Helle,Olomy,andOersaint.  But  even  according  to 
his  own  explanation  of  these  various  secrets,  it  ia  evident  that 
the  seven  pretended  methods  of  Rembrandt  resolved  themselves 
into  three.  Thus,  the  habit  ot  employing  etching- needles  of 
various  sixes  in  order  to  finish  both  the  delicate  and  powerful 
parts  at  the  first  working,  without  requiring  any  retouching 
upon  a  second  varnish,  was  not  peculiar  to  Rembrandt.  In 
doing  this  the  engraver  only  followed  the  ordinary  process 
of  etching,  and  there  is  no  secret  in  it  any  more  than  in  the 
method  of  retouching  by  passing  a  clear  varnish  over  the  first 
work,  which  remains  visible  through  the  transparent  covering, 
and  csn  thui  be  strengthened  by  further  crossing  the  lints. 
The  real  improvement  made  by  Rembrandt— and  it  is  a  very 
great  one— was  the  introduction  into  etching  of  stains  re- 
sembling delicate  washes  of  Indian  ink,  and  also  dull  parts 
of  a  velvet-like  texture,  like  metro-tint;  it  may  indeed  be 
called  the  invention  of  the  art  of  painting  on  copper.  How  he 
accomplished  it  is  a  question ;  but  it  ia  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  it  still  remains 
a  profound  mystery  ;  for  there  are  at  least  three  methods  of 
obtaining  this  tint,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  glazing 
colours  in  painting.  By  either  touching  the  naked  coppe-r 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  aquafortis,  or  by  roughening  with 
pumice-stone  the  parts  of  the  plate  which  are  required  to  be 
deadened ;  or,  lastly,  by  passing  over  it  with  fine  rollers,  the 
grain  of  which  is  invisible,  we  are  enabled  without  difficulty  to 
imitate  the  peculiar  texture  of  Rembrandt.  But  as  these 
operations  only  affect  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  do  not 
penetrate  it,  they  cannot  long  resist  the  process  of  printing, 
which  soon  effaces  them.  Rembrandt,  in  order  to  give 
durability  to  his  work,  most  frequently  made  use  of  the  dry 
point,  which,  by  light  hatching  with  very  line  and  very  close 
lines,  produces  the  required  tint :  afterwards,  according  as  he- 
wished  to  obtain  a  vigorous  or  delicate  tone,  a  flat  or  velvet- 
like effect,  he  removed  more  or  less  of  the  roughness  from  the 
surface,  which  thus  retained  the  printing-ink  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  produced  gray  half-tinta,  or  shadows  resembling 
mezzo- tint. 

The  two  methods  most  commonly  employed  by  Rembrandt 
were  those  of  roughening  the  copper  with  pumice-stone,  of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  the  "  P£cheur  a  la  Barque,"  and 
of  scratching  the  plate  delicately  with  the  dry  point,  without 
afterwards  entirely  removing  the  roughness,  aa  the  artist  has 
treated  the  portrait  of  "  Burgomaster  Six,"  and  of  which  the 
print  of  the  "  Hundred  Florins  "  is  particularly  an  example; 
this  may  be  considered  as  the  whole  history  of  the  great 
master's  secrets.  There  remained,  however,  one  other  te- 
source,  which  was  for  the  artist  to  keep  in  his  own  hands  the 
printing  of  his  engraving* ;  the  genius  of  art  being  by  a  sad 
mesalliance  associated  in  hia  case  with  the  genius  of  avarice,  our 
artist  retired  into  his  mysterious  studio,  and  there  using  the 
printer's  ink  ball  artistically,  he  was  able  to  vary  the  proof* 
according  to  his  fancy.  Somelimea  he  contented  himself  with 
partially  wiping  the  plate,  at  others  he  used  the  black  very 
thickly,  and  occasionally  his  aim  was  to  obtain  transparency. 
In  fact,  he  continued  his  experiments  even  to  the  very  last 
impression  the  plate  would  yield,  thus  subjecting  the  work 
to  every  tutu  of  his  capricious  humour. 

According  to  de  Piles,  Rembrandt  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
1688 ;  according  to  Houbraken,  in  1674.  •  He  left  only  one 
son,  named  Titus,  who  inherited  the  immense  fortune,  but  not 
the  genius  of  his  father. 

While  Rembrandt  was  inimitable  as  an  engraver,  in  painting 
none  have  surpassed  him  in  three  essential  elements  of  the 
art ;  chiaroscuro,  touch,  and  expression.  If  his  subjects  sre 
vulgar,  his  treatment  of  them  is  grand ;  if  hia  drawing  is  want- 

•  The  German  Art-critic,  Dr.  Frans  Kuftler,  ha*  adopted  the 
latter  date — Kt>. 
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ing  in  purity,  or  incorrect  in  proportion,  it  is  redeemed  by  the 
superior  quality  of  pathos  ;  he  goes  at  once  to  the  sentiment 
of  his  subject.  Moreover,  his  very  defects  are  of  a  nature 
which  it  would  be  a  pity  to  remove.  A  thorough  genius, 
Rembrandt  admits  of  no  corrections,  and  this  constitutes  his 
greatness. 


of  the  sentiment  of  the  art.  His  treatment  of  the  lights  is  so 
powerful,  snd  his  shadows  are  so  transparent,  that  he  yields 
neither  to  (Jiorgione  or  Correggio  for  force  or  delicacy  of 
painting.  His  style,  though  often  rude  and  coarse,  became, 
when  he  pleased,  sweet,  blended,  and  finished.  This  latter 
manner  was  worked  out  by  his  scholar,  Oerard  T>ouw. 


TUB  RAISING  OP  LAZARTJS.— TT.OM  A  TAINTING  BT  BF.MPRAVDT. 


In  the  department  of  light  and  shade  this  master  has  no 
rival,  being  able  to  produce  at  the  same  time  the  relief  of 
individual  parts  and  of  the  whole  of  his  picture.  As  to  the 
practical  part  of  his  profession,  he  united  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  manipulation  with  a  refined  appreciation 


Rembrandt  occasionally  softens  his  tints,  and  moderates  his 
shadows,  and  thus  gives  repose  to  the  eye  by  a  calm  and 
harmonious  tnnmbk  ;  at  other  times  he  is  rough,  his 
execution  is  unfinished,  and  he  affects  an  absurdly  thick 
style  of  painting ;  but  his  touches  sre  so  certain  that  they 
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produce  at  a  diatanee  the  effect  of  harmonious  colouring.  He  If  any  one  wiahcd  to  examine  closely  hia  bold  juxtapositions 
aometimea  finiahed  the  hair  and  beard  with  the  handle  of  the     of  colour,  and  thickly-painted  high  lights,  he  would  puah  him 


TBI  DEI  CENT  FROM  TUB  CROaS. — PROM  A   PAIMTIMO  BY  StMRRA!«r>T. 

bruah.    Hia  tones  are  placed  above  or  beaide  each  other,  with  back,  saying,  that  paint  waa  unwholesome,  and  thould  not  be 

such  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  proper  relations  to  oneanother,  ttntlt  at. 

that  he  had  no  occasion  to  impair  their  freshness  by  mixing        As  to  his  portraits,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  qunte  the  opinion 

them  ;  a  simple  glaze  was  sufficient  to  complete  the  blending-  of  Piles  : — "Far  from  suffering  by  a  comparison  with  those  nf 
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any  other  punter,  they  often  throw  those  of  the  greatest 
masters  into  the  background," 

Considered  individually,  Rembrandt  seems  to  hare  detached 
himself  from  the  traditions  of  his  art,  and  to  hare  broken 
through  all  trammels;  but  if  he  be  compared  with  other 
painters  of  the  first  order,  as  Raphael,  Correggio,  Poussin,  or 
Rubens,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  he  is  a  member  of  that 
great  family,  and  that  hi*  absence  would  create  a  void  in  the 
history  of  the  art.  Rembrandt  seems  to  be  indentified  with 
ourselves,  while  Raphael,  by  the  purely  beautiful,  appeals  to 
the  soul ;  and  Pousain,  by  his  knowledge,  speaks  to  the  mind, 
while  Correggio  awakens  our  sensibility  by  his  graceful  draw- 
ing, and  Rubens  daxzles  the  eye  with  his  colouring,'— Rem- 
brandt, by  his  treatment  of  the  light  and  shade,  excites  the 
imagination,  and  transports  us  into  the  land  of  dreams. 

During  the  life  of  this  grest  artist,  aa  well  as  since  his  death, 
so  high  a  Talue  haa  been  placed  upon  the  least  of  his  produc- 
tions, that  our  readers  will  no  doubt  excuse  us  if  we  multiply 
on  this  occasion  the  detailed  information  specially  destined  for 
,  amateurs.  This  task  being  one  of  such  extent,  we  will  divide 
it,  for  greater  convenience,  into  three  parts.  The  /r*t  will 
contain  the  subjects  and  prices  of  the  principal  etchings ;  the 
leeond  will  indicate  the  place  and  subject  of  the  principal 
pictures;  and  /As  third  will  give  the  prices  of  the  small 
number  of  the  latter  which  have  been  put  up  for  sale  at 
public  auctiona. 

ETCHINGS. 

In  the  etching  style  of  engraving,  Rembrandt  is  unrivalled. 
Of  all  masters  who  have  laboured  in  this  branch  of  art,  there 
is  not  one  whose  prints  have  met  with  such  continued  favour ; 
the  numerous  volumes  that  have  been  published  on  the  works 
of  Rembrandt  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  Certain t  devoted 
a  part  of  his  life  to  making  deep  researches  on  the  engraved 
works  of  Rembrandt,  but  death  overtook  this  amateur  before 
the  publication  of  his  labours.  Helle  and  Olomy  having 
obtained  possession  of  his  MS.,  corrected  it,  augmented  it 
with  their  own  materials,  enriched  it  with  the  information 
which  they  had  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  most 
celebrated  works,  and  published  in  1751  an  octavo  volume. 
Pierre  Yver,  a  broker  of  Amsterdam,  celebrated  for  his  critical 
knowledge,  published  in  1756  another  volume,  to  serve  aa  a 
supplement  to  the  works  of  Oerssint,  Helle,  and  Glomy.  Sub- 
sequently, in  1797,  Adam  Bartsch,  a  learned  Austrian,  him- 
self an  engraver  of  great  merit,  published  a  "  Catalogue  rai- 
sonne' "  of  all  the  prints  that  arc  the  work  of  Rembrandt. 
Lastly,  Chevalier  de  Clauasin  published  in  18-24  a  new  cats, 
logue,  which,  though  the  third,  is  not  the  lesst  curious. 

The  catalogues  which  we  have  cited,  inform  us  that  Rem- 
brandt engraved  370  plates,  of  which  only  173  bear  the  date 
of  their  execution.  The  earliest  of  them  are  of  the  year  1 628, 
and  the  latest  of  16CI.  According  to  these  dates,  Rembrandt 
could  only  have  begun  to  engrave  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
and  did  not  relinquish  the  etching  needle  until  thirteen  years 
before  his  death. 

To  facilitate  the  researches  of  amateurs,  wc  shall  adopt 
here  the  general  arrangement  of  Bartsch. 

rOHTHAITS. 

18.  "  Portrait  of  Rembrandt  holding  a  8abre,"  an  unique 
piece,  aold  in  October,  1847,  at  the  Verstolk  sale,  at  Amster- 
dam, £19  10s. 

21.  *'  ltcmbrandt  Appuy6,"  from  the  Pole  Carew  collec- 
tion, a  fine  proof,  was  bought  at  the  same  sale  for  £26. 

22.  "  Rembrandt  Drawing,"  from  the  Wilson  collection, 
first  state  of  plate,  fetched  £14  10s.  At  the  sale  of  William 
Seguier,  in  London,  this  proof  waa  sold  at  £21. 

23.  "  Portrait  of  Rembrandt,"  in  an  oval  form;  from  the 
Denon  collection,  first  state,  a  magnificent  proof,  which  at 
the  sale  of  the  same  author  (Verstolk),  reached  the  price  of 
£160. 

271.  "Portrait  of  Renier  Analoo,"  first  state,  on  India 
paper,  £67  10s. 
273.  "  Portrait  of  Abraham  Prance,"  first  stale,  India  ptper, 


277.  "Portrait  of  Jean  Apelyn,"  first  state.  India  paper,  £S3. 

278.  "  Ephraim  Bonus,"  first  state,  almost  unique,  £148 ;  in 
the  second  state,  £18,  from  the  Denon  collection. 

279.  "  Wtcnbogardus,"  first  state,  £49. 

281.  "The  Gold- Weigher,"  first  state,  at  the  Revil  sale, 
£26  (1838). 

282.  "  Le  Petit  Coppenol,"  first  state,  on  India  paper,  from 
the  Haaring  collection,  sold  (Verstolk),  for  £67  j  in  the  second 
state,  £15  10a. 

283.  "  Le  Grand  Coppenol,"  from  the  Denon  and  Wilson 
collections,  first  state,  India  paper,  fetched  at  the  same  sale 
(Verstolk),  £112;  the  second  state,  from  the  Buckingham 
collection,  also  on  India  paper,  went  up  to  £14. 

214.  "  The  Advocate  Tolling,"  a  magnificent  proof,  in  a 
condition  almost  unique,  from  the  Bernard  and  Pole  Carew 
cabinets,  sold  at  £162.  This  proof  had  cost  Verstolk  £224  lbs. 

285.  "Burgomaster  Six"  (p.  388),  first  state,  on  India  paper, 
in  perfect  preservation,  reached  the  price  of  £80  10s. ;  an  im- 
pression of  the  second  state,  from  the  colleciion  of  R.  Du- 
mesnil,  waa  bought  for  £120  at  the  Debois  sale;  an  impres- 
sion of  the  third  state,  at  the  Revil  sale,  was  sold  at  £108 
(in  1838). 

292.  "  A  Baldheaded  Man,"  first  state,  £13  5s. 
357.  "  A  White  Moorish  Woman,"  first  state,  £9, 

suiwrciB  rnou  the  otn  and  new  tt*ta>i«xt. 

36.  "Four  Subjects  for  a  Spanish  Work,"  magnift  ent 
proofs,  of  the  first  state,  India  paper,  from  the  Wilson  collec- 
tion (Verstolk  sale,  Amsterdam,  1844),  £27. 

56." "Plight  into  Egypt,"  unique  proof,  on  parchment, 
Wilson  collection,  was  bought  at  the  Verstolk  sale  for  £34  ; 
on  India  paper,  at  William  Seguier's  sale,  £G5. 

73.  "The  Raising  of  Ltsarus"  (p.  392),  unique  condition, 
described  by  Claussin,  £54  ;  second  state,  very  scarce,  in  the 
collection  of  R.  Dumesnil,  £27  o*. 

74.  "The  Piece  of  the  Hundred  Florins,"  first  state,  a 
magnificent  proof  on  India  paper,  Denon  and  Wilson  collec- 
tions, was  bought  at  the  Verstolk  sal*  for  £144.  There  are 
only  eight  proofs  of  the  first  state  of  this  plate;  two  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  in  that  of  Amsterdsm,  one  in  the  Library 
of  Psris,  another  in  that  of  Vienna,  and  the  other  three  in 
private  collections. 

76.  "  Jesus  presented  in  the  Temple,"  described  by  Claussin, 
first  state,  India  paper,  sold  for  £49  at  the  Verstolk  sale. 

77.  "  Tho  Ecce  Homo,"  first  state,  very  scarce ;  Michel  and 
Debois  collections,  sold  for  £81 ;  fine  proof  of  the  second 
state,  £24. 

78.  "The  Three  Crosses,"  first  state,  very  scarce,  £|3  15s. 

81.  "  The  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  (p.  393),  first  state,  Ver- 
stolk sale,  £22  10s.  There  arc  only  three  proofs  known  ;  the 
one  quoted  was  from  the  cabinet  of  Robert  Dumesnil. 

90.  "The  Good  Samaritan,"  superb  proof  of  the  first  state, 
£31  15s. ;  the  same  piece  was  sold  for  £72  at  the  Deboia  sale ; 
it  was  a  very  fine  impression,  with  a  landscape  sketched  in 
the  side  margin. 

107.  "  St.  Francis  kneeling,"  on  parchment,  Pole  Carcw's 
collection  {Verstolk  sale),  £22. 

208.  "  The  Bridge  of  Six,"  a  piece  not  mentioned,  and 
almost  unique  (Verstolk  sale,  Amsterdsm,  1844),  £17  15s. 

211.  "The  Huntaman,"  first  proof.  Wilson  collection,  £18. 

212.  "  The  Three  Trees"  (p.  397),  first  state,  Debois  collec- 
tion, £16.  That  which  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  was 
bought  for  £6. 

"  View  of  Amsterdam,"  on  India  paper,  not  described, 
E*dsile  collection,  sold  for  £22. 

214.  "The  two  Houses  with  pointed  Gables,"  on  India 
paper,  £25. 

215.  "Landscape  with  Carriage,"  retouched  with  the 
brush,  £22. 

217.  "  Landscape  with  three  Cottages,"  a  magnificent  proof 
of  the  first  state,  £33 ;  the  second  state,  £19  10s.    A  proof  of 
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•223.  •*  Landscape  with  Tower,"  tint  state,  on  India  paper, 

£31. 

227.  *'  The  Obelisk,"  the  very  first  proof,  £36. 

230.  "  Landscape  with  two  Road*,"  Am  state,  £27. 

232.  "The  Cottage  surrounded  by  Palings,"  first  state, 
from  tte  R.  Dumcanil  collection,  £27. 

234.  "The  Country  House  of  the  Gold  Weigher,"  first 
state,  India  paper,  £30  10s. 

240.  "The  Canal,  with  a  little  Boat,"  first  state.  India 
paper,  Pole  Carew's  collection,  £22  10s. 

This  plate  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris, 
with  the  number  117,  as  "  View  of  a  Canal,"  and  was  con- 
sidered as  unique  by  M.  Duchesne,  Senior  Curator  of  that 
establishment, 

OkNBIUL  SUBJSCTS—  ntOOARS  AMI  BOOKS. 

118.  "Three  Oriental  Figures,"  first  state,  very  scarce, 
sold  for  £11  (Verstolk  sale,  Amsterdam,  1844). 

122.  "  The  Vendor  of  Ratsbane,"  almost  unique,  £27. 
•    142.  "  Small  Polish  Figure,"  almost  unique,  £22  10a. 

159.  "  The  Shell,"  first  sute,  bought  by  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris  for  £32.  This  proof  was  in  the  possession  of  Burgo- 
master Sis. 

186.  "The  French  Bed,"  a  rery  fine  impression  of  the  first 
state,  £10  15s.,  Haaring  collection. 

107.  "The  Woman  before  the  Stove,"  first  proof,  £18. 

Not*.— From  an  inventory  of  the  prints  in  the  Rojal 
Library  of  Paris,  drawn  up  on  the  1st  January,  1810,  it  appears 
that  this  establishment  contains  the  enormous  number  of 
900,616  different  plates.  Rembrandt's  works  amount  to  1,805 
out  of  that  number :  1,038  originals  and  767  copies,  the  dupli- 
cates included.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that,  when  limited 
to  original  pieces,  this  work  is  composed  of  only  C87  prints, 
and  at  this  number  the  collection  of  the  library  is  considered 
as  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 

ricTvais. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Museo  del  Rey,  at  Madrid,  only  men- 
tions as  the  work  of  Rembrandt  the  portrait  of  a  lady  very 
richly  dressed,  and  three-quarter  length;  it  is  signed,  and 
dated  1634. 

The  Gallery  Degli  Ufirii,  at  Florence,  so  complete  in  most 
things,  contains  but  two  of  Rembrandt's  portraits. 

The  National  Gallery  in  London  contains  the  following 
works  of  this  master : — 

1.  "Christ  taken  down  from  the  Cross ;"  a  study  in  black 
and  white.  The  finished  picture  of  the  same  subject  is  said' 
to  be  in  the  gallery  of  Count  Schonborn,  at  Vienna;  the 
original  drawing  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

2.  "The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery."  This  picture  was 
painted  by  Rembrandt  in  1614,  for  Johan  Six,  Sieur  de  Vro- 
made,  in  Holland.  It  ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  well-known  Burgomaster  Six,  in  whose  fsmily  it  was 
preserved  with  an  almost  religious  care,  in  a  cabinet  of  which 
the  owner  kept  the  key,  until  the  revolution.  When  it  was 
bought  by  Monsieur  la  Fontaine,  a  picture- dealer;  who,  not 
finding  a  purchaser  in  Paris,  brought  it  to  London,  and  sold 
it  to  Mr.  Angerstein  for  £5,000.  As  it  is  a  chr/  tftruvre  of  the 
master,  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  estimate  its  value. 

3.  "The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds."  This  beautiful 
production  was  painted  by  Rembrandt  in  1646,  and  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Angerstein  for  £100. 

4.  "  Portrait  or  a  Jew  Merchant."  Presented  to  the  nation 
by  Sir  George  Beaumont. 

5.  "  A  Landscape,"  in  which  the  figures  represent  Tobiss 
and  the  Angel. 

6.  "  Portrait  of  a  Capuchin  Friar."   Presented  to  the  Xs* 
tional  Gallery  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

7.  "  A  Woman  Washing."  Painted  by  Rembrandt  in  1614, 
and  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Holwell  Carr  to  the  National  Gallery. 

The  Gallery  of  Windsor  Castle  contains  two  Rembrandts  :— 

1.  "  Head  of  a  young  Man  in  a  Turban." 

2.  "Head  of  an  old  Woman  in  a  black  Coif,"  absurdly 
called*  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  at  the  age  of  120  j  it  is, 
perhaps,  a  portrait  of  Rembrandt's  mother. 


At  Hampton  Court  there  are  only  two  pictures  by  Rem- 
brandt :— 

1.  "  Head  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi,"  very  fine. 

2.  "  Portrait  of  a  Woman,"  half-length. 

There  are  five  Rembrandts  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery  : — 

1.  "Jacob's  Dream."  Jacob,  whose  figure  is  that  of  a 
common  peasant,  and  scarce  distinguishable  amid  the  thick 
darkness,  lies  asleep  on  the  left  beneath  some  bushes.  From 
the  opening  heavens  above,  a  strange  winded  shnpe,  "not 
human  or  angelic,  but  bird-like,  dream-like,"  comes  floating 
downwards,  and  beyond  it  another  figure  just  emerging  from 
the  abyss  of  light,  in  which  its  ethereal  essence  was  con- 
founded, seems  about  to  take  some  definite  form,  and  glide 
after  its  companion. 

2.  "  Portrait  of  a  Man,"  very  highly  finished. 

3.  "  A  Girl  leaning  out  of  Window." 

4.  "  Jacob  stealing  hia  Father's  Blessing." 

».  "  A  Portrait."  Head  only ;  said  to  be  that  of  the  painter, 
Philip  Wouvcrmans. 

But  it  is  in  private  collections,  and  especially  in  that  of  her 
Mijesty  at  Buckingham  Palace,  that  the  finest  pictures  of 
this  master  are  to  be  found.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  collection 
contains — 

1 .  "  A  P  jrtra.it  of  a  Man  "  in  an  oval,  one  of  the  remarkable 
pictures  of  this  master. 

2.  "  A  Landscape  and  some  Cattle  by  the  side  of  a  piece  of 
Water." 

The  Bridgewater  Gallery  contains  four  : — 

1.  "  Portrait  of  Rembrandt  himself,  at  the  age  of  fifty." 

2.  »  A  Female  Portrait  in  a  rich  dress." 

3.  -  A  Study."  The  head  of  a  man,  painted  in  a  masterly 
style. 

4.  "  An  Old  Woman  in  a  bright  red  dress,  before  whom  a 
boy  is  kneeling,"  intended,  probably,  for  the  prophetess  Han- 
nah with  her  son  Samuel. 

Mr.  Rogers  possesses  three :  — 

1.  "An  Allegory,"  in  brown  and  white,  on  the  deliverance 
of  the  United  Provinces  from  the  yoke  of  Spain  and  Austria. 

2.  The  artist's  own  portrait,  at  an  advanced  age. 

3.  "  A  Landscape,  with  a  few  trees  upon  a  hill  in  tho 
foreground." 

In  Sir  Abraham  Hume's  collection  there  is  one,  the  por- 
trait of  a  stately  msn,  whose  right  hand  rests  upon  a  bust  of 
Homer. 

In  Blenheim  Palace  there  is  a  duplicate  of  "The  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery,"  by  Rembrandt. 

There  are  five  Rembrandts  in  Lord  Ashburton's  collection. 
1.  Portrait  of  a  middle-aged  man  ;  2.  Portrait  of  the  artist,  at 
an  advanced  age;  3.  The  celebrated  writing-master,  Lievi-n 
Von  Coppenol ;  4  and  5.  Portraits  of  a  man  and  his  wife. 

In  the  Grosvenor  collection,  formed  by  the  Marquis'  of 
Westminster,  there  are  six  of  Rembrandt's  pictures.  1.  '•  The 
VisitAtion,"  dated  1610  ;  2  and  3.  Portraits  of  a  young  msn 
and  young  woman;  4  and  5.  Portraits  of  N.  Berghem  and 
his  wife,  bearing  date  1644  ;  and  6.  "A  Landscape  with 
Figures,"  in  the  manner  of  Teniers. 

In  Mr.  Hope's  collection  there  are  three  Rembrandts.  I . 
"Christ  asleep  on  board  the  Ship,  being  awakentd  by  his 
terrified  Disciples;"  2.  One  of  the  rare  family  portraits  of 
this  mister,  in  whole-length  figures;  3.  "A  Plain  traversed 
by  a  River,  with  Buildings  on  both  its  Banks." 

There  are  two  Rembrandts  in  Lord  Cowper's  collection.  I , 
Portrait  of  Marshal  Turenne  on  horseback  ;  and  2.  Portrait 
of  a  young  man. 

Rembrandt's  calibrated  "  Mill,"  once  the  ornament  of  the 
Orleans  Gallery,  is  in  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  collection 
at  Bowood. 

At  Corsham  House  there  is  "  An  Old  Rsbbi  in  a  Turbm," 
by  Rembrandt. 

At  Burleigh  House  there  is  a  small  portrait,  by  ll;mbrandt, 
called  "  William  Tell." 

Tbe  Fitswilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  possesses  the  portrait 
of  an  officer  in  a  steel  cuirass,  marked  with  the  name  and  the 
date  1635. 
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Karl  Spencer's  collection  at  Althorp  contains  "The  Cir- 
cumcision," by  Rembrandt,  a  amall  picture  of  remarkable 
finish,  and  a  portrait  of  a  woman,  which  ia  believed  to  be  that 
of  hia  mother,  in  spite  of  the  richness  of  her  attire. 

In  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection  at  Chiawick  there 
are  two  Rembrandts,  portraits  of  men. 

In  the  Duke  of  Bedford's,  collection  at  Woburn  Abbey,  a 
portrait  of  Rembrandt  by  himself,  when  young,  and  an  old 
Rabbi,  with  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck. 

Amidst  the  splendid  pictures  of  Rubens  and  Yandyck 
which  adorn  the  Museum  at  Brussels,  a  f.ne  portrait  of  a 
man  by  Rembrandt  attracts  all  eyes  ;  it  is  dated  and  signed. 

In  the  rich  gallery  at  Munich,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the 


all  of  them  portraits,  one  of  his  mother,  two  of  himself,  and 
one  of  a  Jew  in  Asiatic  costume. 

The  Gallery  of  Prince  hichtenstein,  at  Vienna,  containa 
two  portraits  of  Rembrandt,  young  and  old,  by  himself;  a 
sea-piece,  a  rare  subject  of  thia  master,  and  a  meeting  of 
"  Diana  and  Endymion,"  exceedingly  grotesque,  but  with  the 
most  beautiful  effect  of  light. 

The  collection  of  Prince  Esterhary,  in  the  same  capital, 
contains  the  "  Kcce  Homo  "  of  Rembrandt,  which  engrosses 
all  the  admiration  of  visitors. 

The  Museum  at  Dresden  contains  no  less  than  sixteen 
pictures  by  Rembrandt ;  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Manoe  and  his 
Wife,"  "  The  Abduction  of  Ganymede,"  and  several  por- 


THE  XIOHT  WATCH. — THOU  A  lAl.STJKO  BY  RBM8KAKDT. 


cfie/.tTceurrt  that  Rembrandt  has  left  there  in  the  celebrated 
"Taking  down  from  the  Croaa ;"  this  picture  is  not  more  than 
from  two  to  three  feet  square. 

Around  thia chtf.tV <ruvrc  are  grouped  a  "  Crucifixion"  In 
sombre  and  stormy  weather,  a  "  Deposition"  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  a  deep  vault,  a  "  Resurrection  "  illumined  by  a  fitful 
ray  of  light  in  the  midst  of  the  deep  gloom,  a  "  Nativity  "  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp,  and  an  "  Ascension,"  in  winch  the  figure 
of  Christ  lights  up  the  whole  scene  by  ita  brilliancy.  'lT»e 
1'inakothek  also  contains  several  portraits  ;  one  of  a  Turk 
very  richly  hsbited,  another  of  Rembrandt  in  his  old  age, 
unother  of  Oovacrt  Flink,  his  pupil,  and  his  wife,  and  some 
other  very  valuable  ones. 

The  Bclviderc  at  Vienna  contains  ten  works  of  Rembrandt, 


traits  ;  amongst  others  that  of  the  painter  himself,  represented 
with  a  glass  in  his  hand  and  a  smile  on  hia  lips,  embracing 
his  wife,  who  is  sitting  on  hia  knee,  and  accompanied  by  bis 
grown-up  daughter. 

In  the  Gallery  at « Berlin,  out  of  eight  of  Rembrandt's 
pictures  two  are  portraits  of  himself;  also  a  "  Blind  Tobias," 
and  the  "Angel  speaking  to  Joseph  in  his  Dream,"  small 
companion  pictures,  signed,  and  dated  164.5.  "Duke  Adol- 
phus  de  Gueldre  threatening  his  aged  Father,"  painted  in 
1T.37,  a  celebrated  picture,  the  colouring  of  which  ia  excellent, 
and  in  which  the  play  of  light  is  wonderful. 

No  city,  not  even  Munich,  says  M.  \*iardot,  can  boast  of 
having  so  numerous  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Rembrandt  aa 
St.  Petersburg;  the  Hermitage  contains  forty-three,  and  of 
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the  greatest  rariety  of  style,— landscapes,  sea-piece*,  portrait*, 
&c.  The  finest,  perhaps,  amongst  the  portrait*,  bear*  the 
great  name  of  Jean  Sobieaki. 

Among  the  subjects  from  Scripture  history,  are:— "The 
Sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;"  "The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  " 


Corporation  of  Merchant  Drapers,"  a  capital  picture,  and  of 
astonishing  power  of  execution;  "The  Beheading  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist ;"  and  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Man." 

The  Museum  of  the  Hague  may  be  proud  of  being  able  to 
show  "  The  Anatomical  Lecture  of  Professor  Tulp,"  a  serious 


THB  TURKS  TBESS.  -VH.OU  A  FAIXTINO   IT  UIMI1BANDT. 


(p.  400),  a  painting  of  powerful  tffect  in  spite  of  the  strange  composition,  equally  well  conceited  and  executed,  an  admir- 

drapery  of  the  figures  ;  "The  Education  of  the  Virgin  by  St.  able  easel-piece;  "  Simeon  in  the  Temple,"  a  composition  of  a 

Anne;*'  a  "Holy  Family;"  "St.  Peter  in  the  Judgment  magical  effect,  and  finished  like  a  Gerard  Douw;  "Susannah 

Hall,"  an  absurd  composition,  but  admirable  for  the  colour  in  the  Bsth  ;"  and  lastly,  two  portraits. 


TUB  MILL.—  FBuM  A   FAINTING   BY  KXMBBAXDT. 


ing  ;  and  a  "  Descent  from  the  Cross."  The  finest  piece  in 
this  collection  is  "  La  Danae." 

The  Museum  at  Amsterdam  is  not  the  worst  provided  ;  it 
possesses  the  famous  "  Night  Patrol,"  the  masterpiece  of  all 
Rembrandt's  masterpieces ;  "  The  Syndics  of  the  Ancient 


The  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  contains  no  leas  than  seventeen 
pictures  by  Rembrandt ;  amongst  others,  four  portraits  of 
himself,  admirable  for  touch  and  colour,  especially  that  in 
which  he  is  represented  with  a  chain  round  his  neck,  the 
head  bare,  and  the  hair  curled ;  two  "Philosophers  in  Medi- 
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Ution ;" 
and  above  all,  that 

Family." 


of  the  Carpenter,"  a  perfect  gem; 
prewive  sketch  of  "  Tobiaa  and  hia 


or  1KB  I'lUTIUEH. 

The  fine  pictures  of  Rembrandt  are,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  ■  mall  number,  preaerred  in  public  galleriea,  or  in  the 
private  collections  of  the  rich,  from  which  they  never  issue. 
It  is  therefore  very  rarely,  especially  at  the  present  day,  that 
important  works  by  this  master  are  met  with  at  public  sales. 
It  is,  however,  interesting  to  know  the  prices  of  those  which 
have  been  put  up  at  such  sales,  as  they  have  varied  aa  much 
with  the  works  of  Rembrandt  aa  with  thoae  of  other  masters. 
'  At  the  sale  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roque,  in  1746,  directed 
by  an  excel  ent  valuer  (Gersrint),  a  very  fine  and  picturesque 
landscape  by  Rembrandt,  painted  on  wood,  in  a  frame  of 
carved  wood  (according  to  the  catalogue),  was  sold  for  the 
small  sum  of  £3  Ss. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Duke  de  Tallard.  in  1750,  by  Remy  and 
G!omy,  "A  married  Jewess,  with  dishevelled  Hair,  and  a 
Crown  of  Flowers  upon  her  Head,"  aise  of  life,  "and  painted 
in  that  tone  of  vigorous  colour  which  is  ao 


the  works  of  lU-mbrandt,"  was  sold  for  £25. 

At  the  Julienne  aale,  in  1707,  by  Julliot,  the  portrait  of 
Kembrandt'a  mother,  seated,  holding  a  closed  book  in  her 
lap,  dated  1643,  fetched  £141  10s. 

"  St.  Anne  seated  in  an  Arm-chair,  the  Holy  Virgin  kneel- 
ing, her  Hands  joined  in  the  Attitude  of  Prayer,"  fetched  only 
£75.  "The  Good  Samaritan,"  the  same  composition  aa  the 
print  No.  77,  of  the  Geraaint  catalogue,  was  sold  for  £61  10s. 
Two  busts  of  women,  one  full  face,  and  the  other  three- 
quarter  face ;  on  one  of  them  may  be  read  Rembrandt  Van  Hyn, 
1032,  sold  at  £>2. 

Sale  of  La  Live  de  Jully,  in  1770,  by  P.  Remy.  '•  A  Por- 
trait of  a  Woman ;"  size  of  life,  half-length,  £77. 

At  that  of  Blondel  de  Gagny,  in  1776,  by  Remy,  a  picture 
representing  "  Mertumnus  and  Pomona,"  half-length,  aiae  of 
life,  was  carried  up  to  £371.  Kembrandt'a  servant-girl,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "Sluttish  Servant,"  only  fetched  £160  10s. 

At  that  of  Randon  da  Boisect  (1777),  by  Julliot,  the  two 
pictures  which  are  aeen  in  the  Louvre  numbered  respectively 
661  and  662,  and  described  in  the  catalogue  under  the  title  of 
"The  Philosophers  in  Meditation,"  were  knocked  down  at 
£444.  The  same,  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  de  Choiaeul,  ruse 
to  £720. 

The  "  Jesus  at  Emmaus,"  which  is  also  in  the  Louvre, 
numbered  658,  waa  sold  for  £420.  "  The  Arquobuaiers,"  a 
reduction  of  the  "  Night  Patrol."  rose  to  £293. 

At  the  sale  of  M.  de  Calonne,  in  1788,  two  portraits,  oval 
form,  one  of  a  man  three-quarter  length,  with  a  long  beard,  a 
black  cap,  and  dressed  in  a  cloak  with  gold  clasps ;  the  other, 
that  of  a  young  woman,  also  a  three-quarter  length,  her  hair 
dressed  with  two  feathers,  were  sold  at  £136. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Duke  dc  Choiaeul- Praslin  (Paria,  1792),  a 
portrait  of  a  man  nearly  half-length,  the  head  three-  quarters 
turned,  and  wearing  a  moustache,  cbesnut  hair,  and  large 
slouched  hat,  was  sold  at  the  price  of  £208.  "  The  Portrait  of 


a  handsome  Jewess,"  nearly  full-face,  the  breast  bare,  and 
adorned  with  a  necklace  of  pearls,  £125. 

A  "  Holy  Family,"  the  same  that  may  be  seen  in  the  Gallery 
of  the  Louvre,  and  which  has  been  placed  in  the  catalogue 
with  the  number  603,  and  the  title  of  "The  Carpenter's 
Household  "  told  for  £685- 

"  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,"  a  rich  composition  contain- 
ing twenty-two  figures,  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  M.  Vincent 
Donjeux  for  £208. 

At  Citizen  Robit's  sale,  1802,  the  "  Cajjar'e  Penny  "—  a  com- 
position of  sixteen  figures,  the  principal  twelve  of  which  form 
a  group  in  the  centre  of  the  picture ;  a  richly-dressed  figure  is 
aeen  presenting  to  Christ  the  piece  of  money— fetched  £354. 
Portrait  of  Rembrandt,  in  a  military  costume,  called  "The 
Standard-bearer,"  £121. 

At  the  Chevalier  Erard's  aale,  1832,  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Man 
and  his  Wife,"  No.  118  of  the  catalogue,  was  sold  for  £184. 

The  "  Portrait  of  Martin  Kapperti  Tromp,"  the^Dutch  ad- 
miral ;  a  three-quarters  length,  the  countenance  in  half  shade, 
and  the  left  hand  resting  on  a  staff;  his  body  is  shown  to  the 
hips,  and  ia  dreaaed  in  a  doublet  with  slaahed  sleeves ;  a  scarf 
is  slung  over  his  shoulders;  sold  at  £681.  The  portrait  of 
Rembrindt's  mother,  half-length,  almost  full-face,  wearing  a 
c*p  of  nne  cambric,  £160. 

Heri'e  sole,  1841 :  Batheheba  in  the  Bath."  Tnta  picture 
formed  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  collection.  Bsthshcba, 
partly  enveloped  in  linen,  accompanied  by  her  two  attendants, 
has  just  issued  from  the  bath;  a  magnificent  Eastern  carpet 
is  at  her  feet ;  at  her  side  a  silver  ewer  and  a  golden  vase  are 
placed  on  a  blue  cloth ;  to  the  left  there  ia  another  ewer  in 
ehaaed  silver;  and  to  the  right  a  peacock  is  sitting :  £315. 

Two  portraits  of  Rembrandt  were  sold  in  November,  1842, 
at  Amsterdam,  to  M.  Nieuwenhuya,  a  picture-dealer  at 
Brmaels,  for  upwards  of  35,000  florins,  with  expenses  (about 
£3,000). 

At  the  Paul  Perrier  sale,  1843,  portrait  of  Rembrandt's 
mother,  £280.    "  Susannah  in  the  Bath,"  £254. 

The  sale  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  Rome,  1814.  '  The  Preaching 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist"  was  sold  to  the  Prince  Canino  for 
the  sum  of  £3,175  (14,700  Roman  scudi,  including  aale  feea). 
The  prince  has  relinquished  this  picture  to  Lord  Ward.  "  A 
Portrait  of  a  Man,"  by  the  painter  in  hia  youth,  rose  to  the  sura 
of  £082  10s.,  and  was  then  knocked  down  to  M.  Artaria.  A<A*/~- 
d'auvr*  of  Rembrandt,  "  The  Portrait  of  the  Widow  Lipaiua," 
roae  to  the  sum  of  £773.  M.  George,  the  learned  director  of 
the  aale  of  this  celebrated  collection,  purchased  it  himaelf. 
The  other  pictures  of  Rembrandt  remained  at  the  ordinary 
price*,  owing  to  No.  193  being  worn  out  and  repainted  ;  and 
two  others,  Nos.  194  and  195,  portraits  of  Rembrandt  and  hia 
wife,  being  executed  by  his  pupils. 

At  the  Durand  Ducloa  sale,  1847,  "  Portrait  of  an  Old  Mm 
with  a  white  Beard,"  £288. 

Rembrandt  painted  both  upon  wood  and  upon  canvas  ; 
and  his  paintings  aa  well  as  his  engravings  are  usually  signed 
either  with  his  name  in  full  or  his  i 
are  subjoined. 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITIOX.-II. 

On  a  farther  examination  into  the  Exhibition  of  the  present 
year,  we  are  •till  more  struck  with  iu  general  excellence. 
Seldom  haa  it  been  oar  fortune  to  witnees  a  more  sterling 
year,  or  one  more  pregnant  with  actual  accomplishment,  as 
well  as  of  promise  for  the  future.  The  number  of  pictures  is 
so  large,  and  those  capable  of  being  well  studied,  from  their 
position,  in  comparison  so  few,  that  the  sooner  the  rooms 
are  altered,  or  a  new  gallery  raised,  the  better.  The  artists 
surely  are  now  rich  enough  to  do  this  themselves,  the  exhi- 
bition in  a  monetary  point — if  we  judge  from  the  crowds  who 
flock  thither — paying  well. 

We  now,  however,  proceed  with  our  notice,  reserving  what 
we  have  to  say  on  this  head  till  a  future  opportunity. 

(No.  180),  "  Columbus,  when  a  boy,  instructed  in  geogra- 
phy," by  T.  A.  Hart,  R  A.  Mr.  Hart  appears  to  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  give  Columbus  a  most  unnaturally-shap>'d 
head— probably  to  prove  his  claims  to  genius.  There  is  no 
composition  in  this  picture,  which  is  as  uninteresting  as  it 
could  well  be,  and  we  think  Mr.  Hart  has  great  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  judgment  of  the  hanging  committee  in 
putting  this  picture  on  the  line,  since  there  is  nothing  more 
disagreeable  than  to  be  stared  in  the  face  by  heads  aa  large  as 
life,  in  which  you  can  see  little  else  but  defects.  Another 
act  of  flagrant  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  committee  is  to  bo 
seen  in  the  Octagon  Room,  in  which  they  have  placed  one  of 
the  moat  promising  productions  in  the  exhibition ;  we  allude 
to  Mr.  D.  W.  Deane's  picture— 

(No.  1304),  "Van  Dyck  and  Frank  Hals."  Here  is  life, 
expression,  colour;  certainly,  three  of  the  greatest  requisites 
in  the  production  or  a  fine  picture.  The  surprise  of  Hals 
at  seeing  the  effect  of  his  sitter's  attempt  at  portrait-painting, 
ia  well  expressed,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  joke  expressed  in 
the  handsome  countenance  of  Van  Dyck  is  so  genuine  and 
natural,  that  it  quite  leads  the  spectator  to  laugh  with  him  ; 
moreover,  the  rich  brown  tone  of  the  whole  picture  reminda 
us  of  one  of  the  old  masters,  and  leads  us  to  expect  in  future 
great  things  of  Mr.  Deane. 

(No.  100),  "The  Church  of  8anta  Marin  del  la  Salute, 
Venice,"  D.  Roberts,  R.A..  In  saying  that  this  picture  is 
equal  to  any  the  artist  haa  produced,  we  are  passing  the 
highest  possible  encomium  on  it,  in  merely  stating  the  truth. 

(No.  212),  "An  Old  English  Homestead,"  R.  Redgrave, 
R.A.  This  ia  a  thoroughly  English  scene,  in  which  the 
greenness  of  the  trees  and  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  green- 
award  are  skilfully  rendered;  the  trees  appear  to  be  of  a 
gigantic  order  as  compared  with  the  farm  buildings.  Mr. 
Redgrave  haa  most  judiciously  changed  his  style,  as  his  land- 
scapes far  surpass  bis  figure  scenes. 

"  The  Disobedient  Prophet,"  J.  Linnell  (No.  234),  is  the 
grandest  landscape  in  the  Exhibition  ;  the  conception  of  the 
solitary  road  ia  poetical,  and  the  foliage  of  the  cedars  executed 
with  Mr.  Linncll's  accustomed  skill.  There  is  also— we 
grieve  to  say— hia  usual  defect  in  the  heavy  lurid  sky,  which 
threatens  the  spectator  no  less  than  the  prophet. 

Mr.  F.  Stone  has  retrieved  himself  this  year.  ITis  picture 
(No.  244),  "Tho  Mussel-gatherer,"  has  a  healthy  rustic  face 
of  great  beauty,  glowing  with  life  and  innocence.  (No.  2.JS), 
••The  Old,  Old  Story,"  by  the  same  artist,  represent*  a 
French  peasant  girl  and  boy  leaning  against  ti.e  door  of  a 
cottage  i  the  girl  is  listening  with  a  bashful  pleasure  to  the 
youth,  who  urges  his  suit  with  pertinacity  and  earnestness. 
The  defect  in  the  piece  is  that  the  figures  are  rather  large  for 
the  canvas,  and  the  colour,  though  very  agreeable,  might  have 
been  less  florid  with  advantage. 

(No.  314),  "First  Cla»a-thc  Meeting,"  and  (No.  301), 
"Second  Class — the  Farting,"  by  A.  Solomon.  Here  the 
Hanging  Committee  are  to  blame  again  in  separating  so  far 
pictures  painted  as  pendants,  neither  of  which  arc  in  fact  per- 
fectly complete  without  the  other.  The  same  judicious  treat- 
ment haa  been  awarded  to  (Nos.  71  and  210),  "Fucntes 
d'Onor,"  as  we  have  before  noticed.  Those  we  are  now 
criticising  tell  two  simple  tales.   In  the  first  class  there  is  the 


meeting  for  the  first  time  of  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  in  a 
railway  carriage.  All  goes  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  The 
stuffed  seats  and  easy  motion  of  the  carriage  have  inclined  the 
guardian  of  the  hdy,  her  old  father,  to  fall  asleep,  leaving  the 
young  lover,  who  is  so  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  the  lady,  to 
gaze  his  fill,  "and  sigh  and  wish  and  gaxe  again."  The  story 
is  plain  enough.  In  the  "  Second  Class  "  it  is  aa  plain,  but 
more  painful.  A  widow  of  a  gentleman— it  might  be  the 
same  Isdy  who  sit*  so  happily  in  the  other  picture— young 
and  beautiful,  but  full  of  sorrow,  ia  conveying  her  son,  a  mid- 
shipman, to  Portsmouth,  there  for  the  first  time  to  enter  the 
Queen's  service.  The  sad  face  of  the  mother  gating  on  her 
boy  will  nut  soon  be  forgotten  ;  whilst  the  bluff  honest  face  of 
a  sailor  and  hia  wifi*.  inured  to  parting,  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  pictures.  The  faults,  since  wo  must  mention  them,  of 
these  paintings  are  that  they  are  too  literal.  Mr.  Moses' 
advertisements  and  the  shirts  (six  for  forty  shillings)  of 
European  notoriety  appearing  in  one  picture,  end  the  varied 
lights  and  colours  in  the  other  necessarily  subtracting  from  its 
unity  of  purpose. 

(No.  377),  "  The  Awakening  Conscience  "  is  one  of,  if  not 
the  most,  extraordinary  picture  in  the  academy.  A  girl,  who 
sits  with  her  seducer,  wearing  the  livery  and  eating  the  bread 
of  guilt— one,  in  fact,  who  bears  the  anomalous  but  expressive 
title  of  "mistress"— has,  whilst  turning  over  her  mu*ic-book, 
fallen  upon  one  of  her  old  home  songs.  Starting  almost  from 
his  very  embraces,  for  his  arm  is  round  her,  she  stares  out  of 
the  canvas  right  full  upon  the  spectator,  with  a  blank  horror 
which  is  appalling.  The  trembling  of  the  bps,  the  setting  of 
the,  teeth,  and  the  rising  tears,  all  betoken  an  internal  struggle, 
rendered  the  more  bitter  from  the  sneering  laugh  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  lolling  and  vulgar  debauchee  who  has  ensnared 
her.  Two  mystical  passages  from  the  Bible,  introduced  on 
the  frame  of  the  picture,  alone  give  the  reader  of  thi*  aad  tale 
a  hope  that  the  victim  will  yet  break  through  her  toils. 
Nothing  can  be  greater  than  the  mind  displayed  in  this 
picture.  Some  of  the  details  are  very  finely  painted ;  some, 
it  appears  to  us,  as  badly  as  can  be. 

The  other  picture,  by  Mr.  Hunt  (No.  608),  "  The  Light  of 
the  World,"  has  been  so  prominently  brought  before  the 
public  by  a  somewhat  egotistical  letter  in  the  Tim**,  by  the 
great  high-priest  of  the  Pra-Raphaelite  brethren,  Mr.  Raskin, 
that  we  could  not,  even  were  we  inclined,  pass  over  it.  It 
is  a  fine  but  peculiar  and  excessively  symbolical  picture. 
Our  Saviour,  represented  by  a  tall  and  emaciated  figure,  with 
a  most  expressive  and  sorrowful  countenance,  in  which  pity 
is  predominant,  stands  at  a  door  typical  of  the  human  heart, 
and  knocks  for  admission.  In  his  hand  he  holds  a  lantern  of 
antique  shape ;  and  in  the  strange  twilight,  and  beneath  the 
trees  of  sn  orchard  bared  by  the  autumnal  blast,  he  waits  for 
admission.  Again  he  knocks,  listens,  and  again  knocks.  The 
heart  may  revel  within  whilst  the  steady  light  falls  upon  the 
pure  dew,  the  ripe  fallen  fruit,  and  the  orchard  grass,  and  the 
steady  glow  of  the  glow-worm  burns  without  a  twinkle, 
mystical  and  pure.  Years  of  patient  thought  and  quiet, 
yearning  love— love  not  less  intense  because  aware  of  the 
sinfulness  of  the  beloved  object— are  painted  in  the  look  of 
the  Saviour.  Those  who  see  beyond  the  surface  will  see  all 
this  ;  those  who  look  only  at  a  picture  as  a  picture  will  think 
it  a  painful  and  dull  affair.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  Protes- 
tant composition,  unless  we  class  the  Puseyites  and  Oratoriana 
with  us ;  it  is  pre-eminently  Catholic,  and  somewhat  Byzan- 
tine in  execution,  fit  only  to  be  hung  in  some  of  those  little 
chiipels  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  side  aisles  of  continental 
cathedral*,  where  conscience-stricken  devotees  might  find  a 
solace  in  the  patient  face,  and  barn  their  tapers  whilst  they 
prayed  beneath  it.  Mr.  Ruskin's  exposition  of  the  picture 
was  clever  and  certainly  full  of  mind ;  but  we  must  say  that 
his  stricture,  if  spplied  to  the  ordinary  mass  of  those  who 
flock  to  the  Academy  merely  as  sight  seers,  was  ill-judged, 
since  it  is  useless  to 

Break  a  butterfly  upon  the  wheel ;" 

and  if  to  those  who  look  at  pictures  as  pictures  should  be 
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looked  at,  it  was  unjtut.  "  The  Light  of  the  World"  must,  in 
our  opinion,  be  looked  at  aa  another  instance  of  great  ex- 
cellence amongst  the  Prn-.Kaphaelites. 

(No.  379',  "The  Marriage  of  Stxongbow  and  the  Princess 
Era,"  by  Maclise,  attracts  perhaps  at  many  earnest  admirers 
as  any.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  picture  we  hare 
seen  for  some  time  upon  the  walls.  It  is  carefully  painted, 
full  of  excellent  drawing,  finely  finished  accessories,  and 
brilliant  costume.  It  represents  Stxongbow  claiming  the 
hand  of  his  youthful  bride  upon  a  battle-field,  the  foreground 
of  the  picture  being  filled  with  the  wounded,  mourners,  and 
searchro  for  the  dead.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  its  merit- 
shall  we  not  rather  say,  because  of  its  meritorious  carefulness 


us.  With  Hamlet,  or  with  a  scene  from  the  life  of  Cromwell, 
or  even  Louis  XVI.,  the  event  would  hare  been  different. 

The  last  pictures  which  we  shall  notice  in  this  room  are 
(No.  403),  "  The  Last  Sleep  of  Argyle  before  his  Execution, 
a  d.  1685."  by  E.  M.  Ward,  forming  the  second  of  a  series  of 
eight  pictures  painted  for  the  House  of  Commons,  by  order  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  and  (No.  400),  "  Cupid  Captive,"  by 
G.  Fatten,  A.  The  first  is  already  familiar,  most  probably, 
even  to  our  country  readers,  from  the  engraving  of  it  in  the 
Illustrated  London  Nevt.  It  represents  the  old  Puritan  lord 
calmly  sleeping  his  last  mortal  sleep  in  this  world,  with  his 
hand  resting  on  a  Bible,  and  with  fetters  upon  his  limbs. 
An  enemy,  one  of  the  recreant  lords  of  the  council,  has  come 
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— it  is,  to  use  the  language  of  a  contemporary,  "  loud,"  The 
amount  of  labour  expended,  the  canvas,  the  expense  gone  to 
by  the  artist  for  costumes  and  models,  must  be  all  enormous, 
and  the  production  is  a  fine  one.  The  question  therefore 
remains,  Does  the  painting  before  us  repay  the  labour, 
anxiety,  expense,  and  genius  expended  on  it  ?  does  it  call  up 
any  grand  emotions,  or  realise  anything  but  a  theatrical 
scene  ?  Our  answer  roust  be  in  the  negative.  As  a  work  of 
art  it  is  meritorious ;  as  a  work  of  taste,  or  an  historical  com- 
position, it  is  a  failure.  The  scene  is  too  remote,  the  per- 
sonages too  unknown,  to  give  interest  to  the  contorted  or 
quiescent  groups  before  us,  nor  has  the  painter  been  enabled 
to  vivify  them.   The  picture  fail*  to  interest,  it  only  disturbs 


to  look  upon  him,  and  starts  back  awed  at  the  calm  majesty  of 
Argyle.  Mr.  Ward  last  year  exhibited  the  companion  picture 
to  this  scene,  "  The  Execution  of  Mo.-.lroso  j"  and  now,  with 
a  wide  philosophy,  to  show  that  on  both  sides,  in  r:vil  and 
religiout  struggles,  good  men  fall,  he  given  us  "  The  Last 
Sleep  of  Argyle."  Let  us  hope  that  the  lesson  will  not  be 
lost  upon  those  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  for  whose  corridor 
the  picture  is  painted,  and  that  they  will  seek  to  imitate  the 
fiery  earnestness  of  Montrose  and  the  deep  religious  fervour 
of  Argyle.  The  colouring  of  the  picture  is  perhaps  too  deeply 
sombre,  and  wants  relief.  "  Cupid  Captive,"  by  Patten,  is  a 
graceful  picture  from  the  pencil  of  one  who  once  promised 
highly,  but  who  has  not  yet  redeemed  that  promise. 
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TiiBCtltbrated  Abbe  de  Lammtnois,  recently  dead,  and  whose 
death  exhibit*  the  bigotry  of  the  irreligious  clams  of  Prance  in 
a  strong  light — they  having  prevented  him  even  from  seeing  a 
minister  of  religion — sometimes  wrote  shrewd  things  on  art, 
as  he  did  on  most  other  topics.    He  was  a  man  of  rtrlective 


and  expressive  mind,  and  grasped  all  such  subjects  with  a 
vigour  which  is  ever  the  characteristic  of  genius.  "  Certain 
Dutch  painters,"  he  says,  "  have  given  to  nature  an  undefinable 
language,  a  language  which  touches,  which  moves  the  heart ; 
which  leads  it  to  reverie,  and  draws  it  gently  on  into  infinite 
space.  Can  you  tell  me  by  what  mysterious  magic  they  keep 
us  for  ever  in  wrapt  contemplation  in  presence  of  what  is  moat 
Vol.  L 


common  and  ordinary  in  nature?  There  is  a  prairie,  with  a  stream 
and  some  old  willows  ;  a  valley,  crossed  by  a  torrent  swollen 
by  the  storm,  the  remains  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  heated 
glow  of  the  western  sky,  along  the  edge  of  which  it  vanishes 
and  flies  ;  upon  a  desert  shore,  a  hut  at  the  foot  of  a  naked 
rock,  the  sea  beyond,  a  tossing  sea,  and  in  the  distance  a  sail, 
which  falls  down  almoU  on  the  wave  by  the  (fleet  of  the  storm. 
If  wc  reflect,  howevtr,  we  may  see  that  it  is  the  thought 
of  the  artist,  his  intimate  and  private  life  which  is  communi- 
cated to  us,  which  absorbs  us.  It  is  art  that  carries  us  away 
on  its  mighty  wings  to  regions  loftier  than  the  senses  can 
reach.  Do  you  not  discern  beneath  the  exterior  form  in  the 
animals  of  Paul  Potter,  a  kind  of  life  which  belongs  to  each  of 
them,  a  manifestation  of  their  nature,  essential  and  typical  r 
The  manner,  the  position,  the  look,  all  speak  in  them,"* 

"  A  hundred  years  ago,"  observes  a  recent  French  critic, 
"  such  an  appreciation  would  scarcely  have  been  compre- 
hended, and  such  ideas  would  have  presented  themselves  to 
no  man.  Amateurs  only  saw  in  Paul  Potter  a  faithful  copyist 
of  nature,  a  painter  truthful  unto  ndiveti — to  use  a  charming 
French  word— and  skilful  in  rendering  that  which  he  had 
carefully  observed.  It  was  reserved  for  our  age,  imbued  so 
strongly  with  pantheism,  to  discover  in  the  paintings  of  the 
Dutch  masters  that  delicacy  of  sentiment  which  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  smallest  of  their  productions,  and  to  find  in  the 
landscape!  of  Ruysdael,  as  in  the  animals  of  Paul  Potter, 
something  of  a  vague  enchantment,  which  we  may  denominate 
by  the  name  of  poetry.  All  that  has  received  the  great  gift  of 
life,  and  is  warmed  in  our  sun,  and  breathes  our  air,  has  a 
right  to  interest  us.  But  between  inferior  natures  and  our 
own  there  must  be  an  interpreter,  a  simple  man,  who  ap- 
proaches secondary  beings  by  his  na>ttt<,  and  rises  above  his 
equals  by  his  genius.  A  poet,  a  painter,  living  in  the  midst 
of  this  obscure  world,  must  penetrate  its  unknown  idioms,  to 

•  Lammcnai*,  "  E«qui«*«  d'un  Philosophe." 
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the  works;  ok  eminent  masters. 


translate  them  into  the  noble  language  of  the  mind,  or  better, 
into  the  language  of  the  heart,  to  render  them  clear  to  us 
by  colouring  und  pencil.  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  must  reveal 
unto  cs  the  secret  harmonies  of  nature,  Ruysdacl  must  more 
us  by  the  spectacle  of  n  stormy  sky  and  the  shivering  of 
great  trees  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  Paul  Potter  must  make 
us  hear  the  complaint  of  the  lamb  and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle. 
And  the  strange  and  surprising  thing  is,  that  this  nature, 
which  ha»  spoken  to  us,  which  has  been  manifested  by  the 
representations  of  certain  chosen  men,  teaches  us  to  know 
their  genius.  It  has  become  the  expression  of  their  senti- 
ment, and  by  this  means  reaches  our  souls." 

It  appears  to  us,  that  Lammenais  and  hi*  commentator, 
like  very  many  critics  on  art,  make  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
intentions  of  artists  than  ever  the  artists  intended  them- 
selves. A  cattle  painter,  certainly,  never  ought  to  introduce 
any  other  poetry  into  his  humble  landscape  than  that  real 
poetry  which  exists  in  every  representation  of  the  verdant 
tit  Me,  the  leafy  forest,  and  the  animal*  which  give  them  life. 
Much  astonished  would  some  of  the  great  artists  be,  if  they 
were  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  criticism  of 
modern  times. 

That  there  is  poetry  in  a  cow,  by  Paul  Potter,  we  readily 
agree ;  but  it  is  the  poetry  that  is  found  in  every  representa- 
tion of  line  animals  in  the  open  fields,  quietly  and  calmly 
feeding  beneath  the  balmy  warm  light  of  the  sun,  and  not  that 
far-fetched  and  fanciful  poetry,  "  the  inner  life  of  the  painter," 
who,  when  limning  a  cow,  expounds  his  own  character,  just  as 
Shak»peare,  in  his  plays,  is  said  by  some  to  reveal  himself  and 
hi*  individuality  to  us — Shakspcare,  who  is  at  timet  an  Iago, 
an  Othello,  a  Hamlet,  a  Richard  111 ,  and  a  Jack  FalstaJf. 

Paul  Potter,  Descamps  informs  us,  descended  from  the  house 
of  Egmond  on  his  grandmother's  side.  His  grandfather  was  re- 
ceiver  of  Upper  and  I-ower  8 waluwe.  His  ancestors  had  filled 
with  honour  most  of  the  high  offices  in  the  city  of  Enkuisen, 
where  he  was  born  in  K> •_',},  the  son  of  Peter  Putter,  a  mediocre 
artist,  who  soon  after  went  to  Amsterdam  to  acquire  there 
the  right  of  citizen-hip.  Young  Potter  had  never  any  other 
master  than  his  father,  whom  he  immediately  surpassed  as 
soon  ss  he  had  learnt  the  first  rudiments  of  bis  art.  "  He 
wais,"  says  Desrarnps,  *'  a  prodigy,  of  which  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  preceding  example ;  he  was  at  fourteen  a  skilful  master. 
His  works  at  that  sge  figure  amongst  those  of  the  greatest 
men  " 

After  executing  numerous  studies  at  Amsterdam  from  the  fine 
pictures  which*  adomed  that  town  even  in  that  day,  Paul 
Potter  left  hi*  father,  probably  with  a  view  to  be  more  free  to 
form  himself;  and  he  went  and  settled  at  the  Hague,  where 
chance  made  him  a  lodger  near  Nicolas  Balkenende,  who  had 
a  great  reputation  in-that  town. 

Paul  Potter  was  very  young,  and,  it  is  said,  that  at  that  age 
he  was  very  handsome.  lie  this  as  it  may,  he  was  very 
studious — but  not  so  studious  as  to  neglect  remarking  that  in 
the  same  house  with  himself  lived  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty.  8he  was  a  young,  merry,  laughing  creature,  whom 
Paul  sometime*  met  upon  the  stair*,  and  who,  blushingly, 
made  way  for  him.  Paul  was  so  struck  by  her  charms  that 
he  even  painted  her  face  and  made  it  a  continual  study,  with* 
out,  however,  neglecting  his  favourite  animals.  At  first, 
Paul  Potter  was  ignorant  of  the  young  lady's  name,  and 
remained  so  for  some  time.  He  at  last,  however,  inquired, 
and  found  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  comparatively 
wealthy  architect,  Nicolas  Balkenende. 

This  startled  him  at  first ;  and  he  accordingly  determined 
'  to  make  himself  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  the  young  lady 
herself.  He  had  not  much  difficulty  in  doing  this,  and  found 
her  as  pleasant  as  she  was  handsome.  Having  for  some  time 
continued  his  addresses  to  her,  he  boldly  adventured  on  a  visit 
to  the  father. 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  said  Nicolas  Balkemnde,  "  what  may 

you  be  ; " 

•'I  am  an  animal  painter,"  replied  Paul  Potter,  proudly. 
•<  I  »hnll  not  allow  my  daughter  t<>  marry  an  animal 
painter,"  continued  the  purwe-proud  architect. 


Paul  Potter  protested,  but  his  neighbour  would  not  listen 
to  him,  and  the  young  man  retired  considerably  damped  in 
his  hopes.  The  young  girl,  however,  r ecretly  gave  him  every 
encouragement.  The  Dutch  Vitruvius,  as  Descamps  calls 
him,  endeavoured  to  check  their  intimacy,  but  in  vain.  Tho 
loving  artist  would  not  be  kept  down.  He  persevered  in  his 
art,  and  was  soon  encouraged  by  rich  amateurs  and  con- 
noisseurs, who  appreciated  his  merit  and  began  to  buy  hia 
modest  animals.  The  Dutch  Vitruvius  soon  began  to  find 
that  an  architect,  even  of  his  rank,  ought  to  be  very  glad  to 
have  such  a  son-in-law.  He,  accordingly,  frankly  owned 
his  error,  and  repaired  it  with  a  good  grace,  by  giving  hi* 
daughter,  ^.drienne  Balkenende,  to  Paul  Potter.  Paul  waa 
then  twenty-five  years  old.  He  had  scarcely  married,  when 
he  established  himself  with  his  wife  in  a  fine  house,  which 
soon  became,  as  it  were,  the  Academy  of  the  Hague.  The 
principal  personages  of  Holland,  foreign  ministers,  Maurice, 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  learned  men  and  wits  of  the  time,  made 
it  a  rendezvous.  Paul  Potter  attracted  them  to  his  workshop 
by  his  mind,  his  amiable  character,  and  the  charms  of  his 
conversation.  Thus  surrounded  and  well  received  In  the 
world,  the  painter  contributed  at  the  same  time  to  the  reputa- 
tion and  fortune  of  his  father- in-lsw,  and  thus  nobly  avenged 
the  affronts  he  had  put  upon  his  love. 

For  an  earnest  lover  of  animal  painting,  there  can  be  no 
country  more  favourable  to  the  true  study  of  this  subject 
than  Holland.  It  is  fertile  in  rich  models— to  use  an  artistic 
expression — in  picturesque  models.  The  humidity  and  damp- 
ness of  the  soil  makes  it  an  immense  prairie  of  a  soft  green, 
where  numerous  flocks  wander  about,  with  their  gaudy 
colours,  the  robes  spotted  in  contrasted  and  harmonious  tones. 
Nowhere  else  arc  the  colours  of  bulls  and  cows  more  varied 
and  brilliant.  If  it  be  true,  as  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  say*, 
that  nature  everywhere  makes  the  animals  which  till  the 
background  in  strong  contrast  to  surrounding  nature,  it  is 
above  all  true  in  Holland.  A  monotonous  country,  crowned 
by  a  sky  almost  always  gray  and  sad,  the  country  of  Paul 
Potter,  charms  and  delights  the  eye  by  the  vivacity  and  rich- 
ness of  tones  remarked  in  the.  hair  of  the  Hacks.  It  wema 
that  nature  has  kindly  granted  this  compensation  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country  without  light,  without  chsngr,  and 
without  relief.  What  is  certain  Is,  that  we  have  been  much 
struck,  during  our  journeys  in  Holland,  with  the  spots  which 
are  found  on  the  homed  animals  of  that  country.  Now 
upon  a  gray  ground  are  to  be  seen  clear  open-work  mixed 
with  red  spots ;  sometimes  light  spots,  which  serve  as  a 
transition  between  the  spots  of  tire,  which  are  drawn  upon  a 
white  ground,  brought  up  here  and  there  by  come  milk-  white 
stains,  that  look  like  torn  fragments  of  cloud.  Often  an 
animal,  whose  tones  arc  discordant  in  themselves,  plays  it* 
part  in  the  harmony  of  a  group  ;  and  while  a  black  bull  sunds 
out  the  chief  object  in  bold  relief,  the  whole  flock  of  varied 
hue  creates  the  picture. 

There  are  but  two  countries  where,  properly  speaking,  cattle 
painters  could  arise  and  take  a  commanding  position,  as  we 
have  had  several  occasions  to  remark  ;  and  these  are  II  oil  and 
and  England. 

Paul  Potter  had  nothing  to  do  bat  to  stroll  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Hague  to  tind  model* ;  and  die  first  he  met 
with  were  sure  to  appear  the  finest,  so  that  he  could  copy 
them  in  all  their  native  simplicity,  in  the  natural  attitude  of 
repose,  or  even  in  their  slrep.  Every  phase  of  their  existence 
created  a  group  for  the  artist.  Ardent  in  study,  he  never 
went  out  without  taking  with  him  a  note- book  with  numerous 
spare  leaves,  on  which  he  drew  sketches  of  all  that  struck  his 
imagination — a  tree,  a  plant,  a  wooden  fence,  a  quickset 
hedge,  or  a  shepherd.  As  for  animab),  he  always  drew  them 
with  the  moat  scrupulous  care,  in  every  imaginablo  attitude, 
from  the  most  simple  profile  to  the  moat  difficult  specimen  of 
foreshortening.  Though  not  so  fond  of  motion  as  Berghem, 
he  loved  to  draw  cow*  three-fourths  of  their  length,  to  diver- 
sify their  lines  by  the  projection  of  the  bones ;  and  he  wa* 
always  delighted  to  place  in  contrast  the  most  tranquil  out- 
lines of  an  ox  King  down  to  those  square  forms,  infinitely  pic- 
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turesque  in  their  variety,  which  are  furnished  by  the  concavity 
of  the  flank*  and  the  bony  construction  of  the  hind  quartets 
He  »m  also  very  clever  in  mingling  sherp  and  goats  with 
ruminating  animal*,  so  as  to  obtain  a  whole  of  agreeable  lines, 
always  allowing  some  cow  with  black  stripes  to  take  up  the 
prominent  place,  or  some  motionless  bull  that  raised  its  huge 
honui  over  the  flock,  like  tho  solemn  but  somewhat  stupid 
king  of  tho  pasture.  He  was  indeed  remarkable  for  the  intel- 
ligent attention,  the  patience,  and  the  love,  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  least  details  of  his  picture.  He  loved  to  show  the 
contrast  between  the  rough  parts  and  the  even  parts  of  the 
skin  ;  not  a  shade  or  tint,  however  line,  ever  escaped  him  ;  he 
studied  in  every  animal  the  bending  uf  the  horns,  that  peculiar 
motion  of  the  eyebrows  on  wbieh  depends  the  air  of  hardness 
or  softness,  the  character  of  the  caw,  the  movement  of  the 
hair  which  stands  on  end  in  tufts,  and,  in  Hue,  the  mudded 
clumps  of  hair,  without  forgetting  the  extremities,  which 
were  never  drawn  and  painted  with  more  precision  or  more 
correctness  than  by  Paul  Potter. 

These  admirable  studies  of  which  we  speak,  these  outlines  - 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  these  finished  drawings,  both  in 
outline  and  filling  up— were  taken  home  by  the  artist,  as  the 
materials  for  his  composition*  ;  and  in  general  his  conceptions 
of  these  were  so  simple,  that  it  was  suflicient  to  add  to  them  a 
background  to  change  a  study  into  a  picture.  Having  returned 
home,  he  continued  his  work  without  ceasing.  He  placed 
upon  the  marked  foreground  of  his  composition  large  plants, 
which  he  had  studied  from  nature ;  he  finished  his  produc- 
tion with  an  old  trunk  of  a  willow,  knotted,  gnarled,  and 
jagged,  which  he  copied  from  his  portfolio  on  to  his  canvas  ; 
and  he  gave  as  a  background  to  his  group  a  little  house,  faith- 
fully copied,  with  its  wild  lizards  and  the  smoke  of  its  roof. 
It  was  thus  that  were  finished  in  the  studio,  full  of  visitors 
and  quite  noisy  with  conversation,  so  many  charming  works, 
which  for  two  hundred  years  have  been  tho  honour  of  the 
most  illustrious  galleries,  the  joy  of  amateurs  who  have  pos- 
sessed them  or  who  have  seen  them,  the  reputation  of  the 
engravers  who  have  engraved  them,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
picture- dealers  who  hive  bought  them,  to  re-*tll  them  to  the 
noblemen  of  England,  who  havo  placed  them  beside  the 
Ostadfs,  the  Melius,  the  Cuypc,  and  the  Ucmbrandts,  to 
wander  no  mere. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  can  be  found  such  rich  specimens  of 
the  art  of  the  world  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  this 
country,  where  private  individuals  make  up  for  the  parsimony 
and  niggardliness  of  the  government. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  an  artist,  whose 
works  show  us  the  character  of  a  calm,  thoughtful,  homely 
man.  could  have  worked  amid  men  of  the  world,  learned  men, 
ambassadors,  and  prince*,  and  this  without  ever  departing 
from  his  precision,  without  ever  giving  up  that  tranquillity  of 
soul  which  is  breathed  in  all  his  pastorals.  But  when  one 
has  carefully  studied  the  nature  of  true  artists,  one  under- 
stands this  seeming  contradiction,  and  one  can  reconcile  the 
fact  that  a  being,  melancholy  in  solitude,  should  be  the  gayest 
of  men  as  soon  as  he  is  surrounded  by  sympathetic  friends, 
nnd  thus  stimulated  to  expansion  of  his  soul.  Paul  Potter  waa 
one  of  those  mobile  temperaments.  His  speech  was  fluent, 
and  kept  on  a  par  and  a  level  with  any  of  those  around  him. 
He  was  even  known  to  join  with  considerable  energy  in 
those  somewhat  rough  jokes  which  are  regarded  as  the  jokes  of 
the  studio.  If  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  not  always  in 
good  taste  in  his  jokes,  it  roust  be  remembered  that  light  wit 
SMid  a  keen  epigrammatic  style  arc  not  exactly  the  character- 
istics of  the  country  where  he  lived.  An  anecdote  is  told  of 
him,  which  we  must  relate  with  caution,  but  which  is  too 
much  a  part  of  his  history  to  be  forgotten  wholly. 

The  Princess  Dowager  Emilia,  Countess  of  Zolms,  ordered 
of  him  a  picture,  to  go  over  a  chimney  in  the  apartments  of 
the  old  court.*  Taul  Potter  wished  to  stupass  himself. 
He  painted  a  smiling  landscape  with  cattle,  but  with  one 

•  The  palace  of  the  States  and  Stadtholder.  It  is  a  \s»t  building 
made  of  brick',  irregular  but  agrevuhlr,  near  a  Isrtrc  |.«>ol  of  »  uter, 
called  the  VMvrr. 


very  o>  jectijiullc  feature  in  it  A  courtier,  who  was  indeed 
a  niiKlel  courtier  for  those  days,  very  properly  objected,  that  it 
was  neither  decent  nor  proper  that  this  picture  should  be 
admitted  into  a  lady's  chamber.  The  criticism  was  accepted 
as  decisive.    The  picture  was  quietly  and  politely  got  rid  of. 

This  criticism  and  this  decision  was  but  a  convincing  proof, 
that  art  is  not  the  imitation  of  nature  taken  at  random  and  in 
the  faet.  The  work  of  the  painter  should  indeed  bo  the 
mirror  of  creation,  but  an  intelligent  mirror,  which  should 
be  ever  pleasing  and  unobjectionable  in  its  ugliness, 
and  never  ugly  in  its  beauty.  Tho  naif  Paul  Potter  took 
away  his  picture,  but  the  anecdote  made  a  noise,  and  ama- 
teurs disputed  for  the  picture  for  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
"  Cow  "  wa<*  celebrated,  and  it  passed  into  the  finest  cabinets 
of  the  Low  Countries  It  was  long  preserved  by  the  family 
of  Mussart,  alderman  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  fell  at  last 
into  the  hands  of  Van  Biesum,  who  sold  it  for  two  thousand 
florins,  or  £120,  to  the  Siettr  Van  Hoek.  This  curious  col- 
lector, Houbraken  informs  us,  placed  the  "Cow"  in  his 
cabinet,  opposite  a  celebrated  picture  of  Gerard  Douw,  which 
had  somewhat  ot  a  similar  reputation.  It  may  be  amusing  to 
follow  its  history.  The  masterpiece,  rejected,  and  very  pro- 
perly rejected,  by  the  princess  Emilia,  is  now  in  the  Hermi- 
tage at  St.  Petersburg,  after  having  passed  through  the 
collection  of  Josephine  at  Malmaison,  where  it  was  bought  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  in*  1H1S.  The  picture  is  valued  at 
C:  0.000,  in  the  collection  of  this  gallery,  composed  of  about 
thirty  of  the  most  remarkable  masterpieces  in  the  world. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hague  is  a  pretty  wood,  which 
almost  touches  the  town  by  the  northern  gate.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  had  a  little  palace  there,  culled  tho  Wooden  House.  ^ 
In  1  ">"l,  Philippe  II.  was  so  struck  by  the  beauty  of  this  wood, 
that  he  commanded  hit  oflu-ers  not  to  destroy  it;  and  among 
the  things  which  did  not  give  him  mere  personal  enjoyment, 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  of  which  this  fanatical  destroyer 
of  the  human  race  and  his  own  family  ever  ordered  tho 
preservation.  I/ouis  XIV.,  who  was  a  great  and  ponderous 
imitator  of  other  men's  actions,  having  somewhere  read  a 
high  eulogium  on  this  act  of  clemency,  desired  also  to  leave 
behind  him  a  monument  of  his  tenderness  of  soul;  and  during 
an  invasion,  which  cost  him  the  lives  of  10,000  men,  he  spared 
the  Mall  of  Utrecht.  The  wood  o  the  Hague  was  one  of  the 
favourite  walks  of  Paul  Potter.  He  made  it  the  subject-matter 
of  many  of  his  pictures,  and  especially  of  one  of  his  roost  cele- 
brated ones,  which  was  sold  for  27,000  livres,  a  little  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds,  at  the  sale  of  the  Duo  de  Choiseul. 
At  the  entrance  you  see  a  great  pack  of  dogs  led  by  huntsmen, 
and  ready  for  the  chase;  behind  the  trees  four  horsemen,  and 
some  cows,  which  a  herdsman  drives  before  him. 

The  "  View  of  the  Wood  of  the  Hague**'  is  n  perfect  land- 
scape, that  is,  the  figures  are  not  of  such  importance  as  they 
are  elsewhere,  if  we  compare  them  with  the  great  trees  beneath 
which  they  pass.  Certain  men  of  his  day  said  very  freely, 
that  landscape  was  the  weak  point  of  Paul  Potter,  that  his 
background  was  monotonous,  and  those  who  envied  his  talents 
and  his  genius  tried  thus  to  depreciate  him.  This  reproach, 
however,  addresaed  to  an  animal  painter,  was  wanting  in  cor- 
rectness. Doubtless,  Paul  Potter  had  not  the  fire,  the  wif, 
the  imagination  of  Berg  hem.  He  knew  not  how,  as  that 
painter  did,  to  throw  capriciously  over  a  landscape,  where  lay 
rustic  ruins,  little  flakes  of  light ;  but  he  is  more  naif,  more 
true  and  really  Dutch.  Brought  up  in  the  humid  and  flat 
country,  which  he  never  left,  Paul  Potter  has  not  borrowed 
from  the  sky  of  Italy  the  warm  rays  which  often  animate 
the  noble  country  scenes  of  Berghem.  He  never  saw  anything 
but  the  gray  and  heavy  sky  of  Holland,  the  horizon  of  flat 
plains  extending  far  out  of  sight,  and  the  line  of  whioh  is 
only  broken  here  and  there  by  the  summits  of  steeples  ;  and 
that  low  h  >rix  in,  that  pale  sky,  he  has  reproduced  faith- 
fully, without  any  addition  of  his  own,  without  any  endeavour 
to  make  them  striking  by  embellishment  or  addition.  And 
nothing  suited  him  better  than  such  scenery.  His  heavy 
sky  is  a  background  every  way  suited  to  show  the  fleeces 
and  the  spotted  skins  of  the  animals  wlrch  occupy  a  front 
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place  in  hi*  composition,  as  in  hi*  artistic  love.  Willi  the 
tact  of  a  muter  who  fears  to  divide  the  interest,  and  who 
perfectly  understands  the  power  of  unity,  Paul  Potter  take* 
care  not  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  landscape;  he  makes  it, 
in  fact,  as  tranquil  as  posaible  ;  he  lulla  one  to  rest  beneath  a 
fleecy  vapour,  and  is  satisfied  for  the  foreground  of  hi*  picture 
with  a  thistle,  a  dead  branch,  or  some  common  plants  of  the 
fields.  With  Berghem,  the  landscape  has  motion,  it  shines, 
it  moves  parallel  with  the  animals  which  fill  it ;  with  Paul 
Potter  the  country  is  a  secondary  consideration,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  nature  i*  sacrificed  to  the  grace  of  the 
flock.  See  the  "  Bull "  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hague  (p.  406). 

We  must  not,  however,  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  aun  i* 
always  absent  from  the  pictures  of  Paul  Potter,  nor  that  he 
utterly  annuls  the  background  to  give  all  the  relief  desirable 
to  hi*  principal  subject  of  attraction — the  aheep  and  oxen. 
We  mean  only  to  convey  the  idea  that  he,  in  general,  selects 


hulls,  or  the  curly  wool  of  hi*  sheep,  and  lustrous  hair  of  hi* 
bounding  goats. 

Who  does  not  feel  that  Paul  Potter  must  have  been  an 
amiable  and  gentle  man  ?  "  When  one  knew  him  thoroughly," 
•ay*  Argenville,  "  it  was  difficult  to  leave  him."  And  yet,  this 
painter  of  the  quiet  of  the  fields  could  not  obtain  domestic 
peace.  "  Hi*  wife,  who  had  an  unfortunate  penehant  for 
gallantry,  was  quite  delighted  with  the  crowd  of  visitor*  who 
frequented  the  atudio  of  Paul  Potter.  She  found  among 
the«e  visitors  many  an  admirer.  The  artist,  deeply  occupied 
with  his  art,  saw  them  with  a  tranquil  eye,  and  she  did  not 
even  attempt  to  save  appearance*.  But  one  day,  coming 
suddenly  upon  her,  when  listening  with  eager  ear  to  the  pro- 
testations of  a  tender  lover,  he  grew  furious,  and  taking  them 
by  surprise,  cast  round  them  a  net- work  which  aerved  to 
keep  the  flies  off  his  horse,  and  tied  them  in  with  a  strong 
cord.    Then  wishing  to  imitate  the  husband  of  Venus  fully 
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a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  not  an  arbitrary  hour,  for  Paul 
Potter  never  gave  way  to  mere  fancy,  but  precisely  the  hour 
when  the  sun  is  to  be  seen  in  his  country.  In  Holland  the 
sun,  in  general,  remains  covered  with  clouds  the  whole  day  ; 
it  seems,  as  it  were,  only  to  rise  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  it  enliven*  the  fields  and  meadows  until 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  At  that  hour,  the  light  coming  from 
the  horizon  gives  •  rosy  tint  to  the  country,  enlivening  all  it 
meets,  showing  up  all  the  rich  colours  of  the  animals,  and 
detaching  all  objects  by  their  lengthened  shadows.  But  the 
upper  part  of  the  sky  is  at  this  time  quiet  and  gray, 
and  unless  there  is  some  cloud  which  catches  the  light, 
the  background  remains  sufficiently  tranquil  to  bring  out 
the  foreground  plans.  This  is  the  hour  of  the  day  which 
Paul  Potter  has  chosen  to  paint  But  for  fear  the  sky  should 
spoil  the  effect  and  draw  off  attention  from  the  animal*,  he 
paint*  it  softly  and  even  in  the  cottony  style,  rather  than 
at  all  diminish  the  importance  of  th*  coloured  robe  of  hi* 


he  called  all  his  friends  in— now  quite  satisfied  that  among 
them  were  many  other  rival*  for  hi*  wife'*  affection — and 
showed  the  blushing  and  furious  couple  thus  tied;  thu* aven- 
ging himself  for  hi*  wife's  and  his  pretended  friend'*  trea- 
chery. The  rival*  of  the  unfortunate  individual  thus  cap- 
tured, went  away.  The  house  of  the  painter  became  less 
noisy ;  hi*  wife,  confused  and  sorrowful,  begged  his  pardon. 
Potter  though:  her  sufficiently  punished,  and  forgave  her." 

Still,  after  a  misadventure  of  this  kind,  it  was  difficult  to 
remain  in  a  town  where  it  had  made  much  noise,  and  had 
formed  the  general  topic  of  conversation  for  some  time.  It 
was  in  1652.  Paul  Potter  then  quitted  the  Hague,  and  went 
back  to  Amsterdam,  where  hi*  family  resided.  He  had  been, 
moreover,  invited  there  by  the  burgomaster,  Tulp,  who  was 
one  of  his  friends,  and  who  gave  a  high  price  for  his  picture*. 
The  greater  number  of  the  works  of  Paul  Potter  became  the 
property  of  this  rich  amateur. 

The  town  of  Amsterdam  was  then  inhabited  by  sever* 
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eminent  artists.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  examina- 
tion of  their  great  works  filled  our  painter  with  the  ipirit  of 
emulation.  It  ii  certain  that  from  this  moment  Paul  Potter 
endeavoured  to  enlarge  his  tone,  to  increase  his  proportions, 
and  to  elevate  his  charming  pastorals  to  the  dignity  of  historic 
P&rps.  It  was  an  error— a  very  great  error.  Animals  the 
sise  of  life  in  a  picture  fail  to  interest  us  ;  they  cannot  do  so, 
because  then  they  actually  enter  into  competition  with  nature, 
which  will  not  bear  this  kind  of  comparison.  To  render  such 
colossal  proportions  tolerable  with  the  subject,  the  charm  of 
which  consists  in  the  truth  of  the  character,  of  which  the 
poetry  is  domestic  and  nalr*,  nothing  less  than  the  genius  of 
Rembrandt  would  be  required.  There  would  be  need  of  a 
kind  of  fantastic  audacity,  a  strange  light,  and  the  interest  of 
some  unexpected  drama.  Unless  with  such  additional  arts  as 
these,  what  illusion  can  there  be  about  cows  as  large  as  life, 
with  homs  which  touch  the  framework  ?  In  the  presence  of  this 
enormous  reality,  the  mind  refuses  to  give  war  to  the  feeling 
of  imagination,  and  cannot  recall  the  idea  of  the  country,  and 
feed  contemplatively  on  the  beauties  and  glories  of  nature. 
Tils  la  has  laws  which  may  be  disputed,  despite  proverbs  to 
the  contrary ;  and  yet,  though  they  are  unwritten,  they  aro 
not  less  rigorous.  Reason  tells  us  that  we  must  apportion  the 
means  to  the  end.  If  we  cannot  chsrm  the  spectator  by  show- 
ing  him  a  little  corner  of  sky  about  three  inches  square,  three 
square  yards  will  not  enable  us  to  take  a  hold  of  his  mind. 

Moreover,  while  forgetting  these  imperious  rules,  Paul 
Potter  has  not  succeeded  in  making  himself  an  excuse  by  the 
general  success  of  his  attempt;  and  here  is  the  principal 
error.  The  great  picture  which  is  shown  at  the  Hague  as  a 
marvel,  and  which  represents  a  bull,  with  a  cow  lying  down, 
a  lamb,  and  a  herdsman,  all  the  size  of  life,  does  not  come  up 
to  the  immense  celebrity  which  has  been  given  to  it  by  books 
of  art,  guide-books,  and  the  hurried  criticisms  of  picture- 
dealers  and  enthusiastic  amateurs.  The  touch  is  fine,  no 
doubt;  the  animals  are  truthful  in  the  extreme ;  but  the 
whole  wants  warmth,  interest,  and  charm.  The  eye  is 
shocked  by  the  unexpected  dimensions,  and  the  precise 
manner  of  Paul  Potter,  so  admirable  in  his  smaller  produc- 
tions, is  here  unsatisfactory  and  cold.  We  want  a  broader 
brush,  with  more  energy  and  fire,  and  some  of  the  great 
chiaroscuro  effects,  by  means  of  which  Cuyp  and  Rembrandt 
would  have  saved  the  reputation  of  such  a  picture.  These 
remarks  apply  still  more  to  the  great  "  Bear  Hunt "  of  the 
Museum  of  Amsterdam,  which  is  certainly  the  weakest  of  all 
the  pictures  by  this  master.  Ruysdael  knew  how  to  express, 
within  the  limits  of  a  small  picture,  the  profundity  of  the 
infinite. 

"These  animals,  of  gigantic  proportions,"  says  Thorc, 
*'  were  made  by  Albert  Cuyp  much  more  gigantic  within  the 
space  of  a  foot  square.  Mathematical  proportion  does  not 
necessarily  decide  sixe.  The  smallest  figure  of  Michail  Angelo 
is  grander  than  the  huge  figures  of  certain  artists.  Denvenuto 
Cellini  carved  on  the  pommel  of  a  sword,  combats  which 
were  worth  six  miles  of  battle  scenes  to  be  found  at  Versailles, 
while  the  elephant  of  the  Bastille  was  petty  alongside  the 
elephants  carved  on  a  ring  in  the  time  of  the  conquests  of 
Alexander." 

If,  however,  Paul  Potter  failed  to  elevate  his  talent  to  a  level 
with  the  huge  canvas  on  which  he  painted  his  humble  models ; 
on  the  other  hand,  what  energy,  what  sentiment,  what  perfec- 
tion is  there  in  his  smaller  pictures,  the  dimensions  of  which, 
better  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  the  subject,  allowed  him  to  dis- 
play to  advantage  the  perfection  of  his  pencil,  and  even  the 
softness  and  poetry  of  his  heart.  There  is  no  one  who  has 
examined  these  productions  of  Paul  Potter,  during  the  two 
hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since  he  painted  the.  por- 
traits of  the  animals  that  serve  man,  without,  at  the  very  first 
glance  of  the  eye,  admiring  the  startling  truth,  the  good  hu- 
mour, the  happy  light  of  his  pictures,  so  softened  and  so  gentle. 

The  soul  of  the  painter  was,  as  it  were,  presented  in  these 
peaceful  compositions  quite  as  much  as  have  been  the  minds 
of  others  who  have  painted  heroes  M I  recollect,  when  I  was 
at  college,"  says   an  eminent  French  critic,  "I  spent  a 


whole  day  in  visiting  the  portfolio  of  a  rich  amateur  of 
engravings,  who  amongst  other  ancient  productions,  showed 
me  Borne  superb  works  by  Paul  Potter.  I  knew  not  even 
the  name  of  this  celebrated  artist,  and  certainly  I  had  no 
idea  of  what  was  meant  by  copper-plate,  first  proof,  proof 
before  letters,  and  so  on.  But  glancing  over  the  horses,  I  was 
much  struck  by  the  beautiful  engraving  known  as  the  •  Pries* 
land  Horse.'  •  It  represents  a  powerful  horse  during  a 
storm,  on  a  vast  prairie.  In  the  distance,  under  the  horse's 
feet,  may  be  seen  a  village,  and  some  trees  bent  by  the  wind, 
their  black  outline  relieved  on  a  dsrk  sky.  I  know  not  why, 
but  the  sight  of  this  horse,  abandoned  and  slone,  caused  me 
profound  emotion.  I  thought  I  then  felt  that  nature  had 
within  it  a  hidden  poetry,  a  mysterious  essence,  which  at 
certain  momenta  reveals  itself  t»  elevated  minds,  to  predestined 
artists ;  that  for  them  this  moral  essence  is  infused  even  into 
the  breath  of  the  air,  and  that  there  is  the  secret  of  that 
inexpressible  charm  which  they  knew  how  to  give  to  the 
painting  of  the  herbs  of  the  field,  as  well  as  to  the  mute  and 
sad  attitude  of  the  resigned  animal." 

A  modern  writer  has  said  of  the  animals  of  Paul  Potter  i 
"  Others  have  painted  cows,  oxen,  well-drawn  sheep,  all  well- 
coloured  and  painted.  He,  alone,  has  seised  their  expression, 
the  physiognomy  of  their  im  ;er  existence,  of  their  instinct. 
We  admire  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Berghem,  of  Van  der  Velde, 
of  Karel  Dujardin  ;  we  arc  touched  by  those  of  Paul  Potter." 

Even  if  wc  were  to  regsrd  the  paintings  of  the  Dutch  painter 
purely  from  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  he  would  neverthe- 
less take  rank  amongst  the  first  artists  of  his  country.  And, 
placing  him  within  the  limits  of  his  special  subject,  we 
may  say  that  Paul  Potter  is  truly  and  unatf  jctcdly  the  master. 
Truly,  no  one  has  succeeded  more  than  he  has — scarcely  as 
much.  Not  only  docs  he  thoroughly  know  his  animals, 
their  anatomy,  their  habits,  their  character  ;  but  no  one  has 
so  carefully  observed  the  gait  which  this  character  gives 
them,  the  movement  or  the  posture  which  betrays  either 
agitation  or  calmness  in  them.  Never  was  there  seen  a  more 
robust  and  simple  way  of  showing  the  construction  of  his 
gn-ai  oxen,  or  of  his  draught  horses.  And  in  no  ease  is 
the  triumph  of  the  whole,  of  the  mass,  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  delicacy  of  detail.  With  the  exception  of  the  sky,  which 
flies  away  gently  to  the  horizon,  dim  nnd  somewhat  gloomy, 
nothing  is  sacrificed  which  ra»y  ktep  the  flagging  attention 
alive.  The  hair  is  collected  and  divided  on  the  forehead  of 
the  cow,  it  is  rounded  where  the  horns  arise,  it  is  smooth  on 
the  ribs  and  ends  in  unequal  tufts.  It  stands  up  on  the 
shoulder,  it  is  crisp  as  horsehair  on  the  back-bone ;  it  stands 
up  again  wherever  the  animal  has  licked  it,  or  where  he  has 
rubbed  himself  against  a  tree. 

The  smallest  accidents  of  the  skin  are  expressed  with  scru- 
pulous and  unerring  fidelity.  The  sheep's  wool,  the  golden 
fleece  of  the  lamb,  are  rendered  with  minute  exactness.  His 
pencil  forgets  not  the  scum  which  has  stuck  to  them  from 
crossing  a  pond,  nor  the  mud  which  has  bespattered  them, 
nor  the  manure  mixed  with  bits  of  straw  attached  to  the 
haunches  of  the  sheep  which  has  been  rolling  in  the  yard. 
The  painter  is  careful  to  observe  the  peculiar  characteristics . 
which  belong  to  each  race,  the  details  of  expression  and  the 
habits  which  characterise  the  individual.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  Paul  Potter  was  above  all  the  real  and  genuine  animal 
painter. 

If  we  seek  to  find  out  what  are  the  distinctive  marks  of  this 
master,  we  must  compare  him  with  his  rivals— with  Berghem, 
with  Van  der  Velde,  Albert  Cuyp,  and  Karol  Dujardin. 
Berghem  has  more  wit  and  ingenuity,  and  less  nature.  Van 
der  Velde  has  not  so  much  precision  as  Paul  Potter,  n  r  so 

*  Adam  Bartsoh  thu*  describes  this  engraving  :  "  A  Frie<- 
land  horn  ,  of  a  mottled-gray  colour,  *ren  from  the  pmrile,  and 
turning  toward*  the  right  of  the.  engrnviiig.  Its  mam-  i»  divided 
into  thru*  part<,  platted  and  tied  together  by  a  knot  of  ribbon. 
He  it  standing  in  a  large  field,  before  a  town,  which  is  seen  in 
the  dixtnnce,  and  which  crosses  the  wholv  back  of  the  picture* 
The  sky  is  gl<»omy  and  bluck.  On  the  right  may  be  read,— l'aulus 
Potter.  1052." 
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much  energy  ;  but  he  has  occasionally  more  grace,  and,  ai  an 
instance,  we  may  mention  that  hia  "  Sheep  with  her  young 
nettling  in  aearch  of  food  "  U  inimitable.  Albert  Cuyp  is 
gifted  with  superior  genius ;  he  grasps  nature  in  the  varied 
phases  of  its  history ;  he  is  elegant  in  hia  luminous  portraits 
and  powerful  in  his  landscapes ;  he  draws  elegant  horses 
coming  out  of  the  stables  of  gentlemen,  as  well  as  he  does  the 
horse  that  works  at  the  plough ;  he  colours  beautiful  skies, 
paints  the  rolling  of  the  sea  and  the  ships  which  move  upon 
it,  passes  from  the  hunting  rrndtzrout  to  the  rustic  farm,  and 
is,  in  fact,  superior  to  Paul  Potter  in  the  universality  of  his 
genius;  but  the  latter,  in  hia  special  subject  of  animals,  sur- 
passes his  rival  in  the  extraordinary  truth  and  perfection  with 
which  he  renders  his  models.  Karel  Dujardin  is  so  amiable, 
and  so  charming,  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  him  anywhere 
but  in  the  first  line  ;  and  yet,  setting  aside  the  rural  savour  of 
his  golden  landscapes,  and  only  studying  his  successful 
animals,  Karel  mutt  also  yield  the  palm  to  Paul  Potter  as 


tenting  the  roughness  of  the  akin  of  hia  animals,  or  whin  he 
is  painting  the  minute  details  of  uneven  ground.  In  every 
oilier  part  it  is,  as  it  were,  embroidered  and  minute.  His  skies 
are  flaccid  and  cottony ;  they  have  none  of  that  rich  tone 
which  in  Karel  Dujardin  makes  the  clouds  so  real  and  success- 
ful ;  none  of  those  open  lurid  places  showing  the  storm,  which 
Joseph  Verne t  so  admirably  rendered.  Setting  aside  these 
defects,  the  landscspe,  considering  the  distance  of  the  grounds, 
is  dashed  off  correctly,  and  the  manner  of  the  painting  is 
perfectly  appropriate  to  the  subject  and  the  effect  desired  to 
be  produced. 

The  love  of  nature  is  often  found  in  men  of  delicate  tem- 
perament, whose  bodies  are  destined  to  die  away  before  their 
time.  Like  Van  der  Velde,  who  loved  the  country  so  much 
and  who  painted  animals  so  well,  Paul  Potter  had  within  him 
the  germs  of  premature  death.  The  gradual  weakening  of  has 
bodily  health  is  attributed  to  excess  of  work.  He  laboured, 
says  his  chief  historian,  night  and  day.    The  lamp  at  mid- 


hit  master,  becsuse  he  is  more  proiound,  mere  true,  more 
complete. 

There  are  in  nature  many  objects  which  csn  be  successfully 
rendered  by  mere-colour  without  the  assistance  of  touch — that 
is  to  tar,  without  the  touch  appearing.  Great  historical  sub- 
jects, above  all,  when  they  are  treated  in  the  fresco  style, 
show  no  trace  of  the  touch.  The  elevation  of  the  idea  here 
diminishes  the  importance  of  the  material  part  of  art,  and  the 
coquetries  and  niceties  of  the  profession.  But  it  is  not  the 
same  in  fancy  subjects,  in  which  are  presented  animals,  vege- 
tables, terraces.  These  cannot  do  without  visible  touches, 
any  more  than  metals  or  other  shining  bodies,  on  the  clear 
parts.  Not  only  is  the  touch  necessary  to  express  the  cha- 
racter of  these  different  objects,  at  well  at  to  convey  the  sen- 
timent of  pride,  of  delicacy,  or  love,  which  animate!  painting, 
but  because  it  is  required  to  interest  the  eye  more  in  propor- 
tion as  the  mind  is  lets  appealed  to.  It  is  foT  this  reason  that 
in  Holland  touch  hat  alwayt  been  held  in  tuch  high  esteem. 
Th.t  of  Paul  Potter  if  firm  and  decided,  when  he  is  repre- 


night  found  him  still  painting.  In  the  long  winter  evening* 
he  would  employ  himtelf  in  engraving  the  studies  which  lie 
had  made  for  hit  piinting,  and  he  never  went  out  without  hi* 
pencil  and  his  note  book.  But  this  continual  application,  for 
which  he  was  gently  scolded,  and  which  is  looked  upon  as  the 
cause  of  his  death,  was  but  an  imperious  requirement  of  hia 
nature.  It  appears  a  kind  of  destiny  of  some,  condemned  to  a 
short  life.  They  devour  hours  to  consume  the  life  of  several 
men  in  one  ;  and,  as  if  they  bore  about  them  the  presentiment 
of  their  fate,  we  toe  them  hastening  to  live,  to  accomplish 
their  task,  and  thus  make  their  flame  burn  to  the  lost.  It 
was  so  with  this  great  painter,  the  humble  friend  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  and  fields.  Paul  Potter  died  of  decline  in  I6M, 
not  having  completed  his  twenty-ninth  year.  He  was  buried 
in  the  great  chapel  of  Amsterdam.  He  left  behind  him  a  little 
girl,  three  years  old,  and  the  wife  he  had  so  much  loved  that 
he  even  pardoned  her  levity. 

Two  centuries  this  very  year  have  pasted  since  his  death, 
and  the  pictures  of  Paul  Potter  increase  in  price  day  by  day. 
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Amateurs  and  connoisseurs  also  seek  for  hi*  beautiful  engrav- 
ings, which  have  become  v«iy  rare;  indeed,  »o  rare  are  they, 
that  many  are  glad  even  to  obtain  the  copiea  from  them  by 
the  Chevalier  de  Clausain.  But  when  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  most  learned  of 
critics.  Adam  Bartsch  says  :  "  Paul  Potter  engraved 
eighteen  subjects,  which  are  the  delight  of  connoisseurs. 
When  we  recollect  that  he  was  only  eighteen  when  he  en- 
graved '  The  Cow-keeper,'  and  nineteen  when  he  engraved 


cows  and  his  horses  with  little  short  dashes  which  he  seldom 
lengthened,  except  when  he  wished  to  make  large  deep  sha- 
dows, and  he  rendered  the  streaks  of  the  hair  in  a  most  admi- 
rable manner.  The  work  of  his  engraver's  point  is  neat  and 
close,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  recognise  the  burin  with  which 
he  went  over  it  in  some  place;.  The  little  backgrounds  in  his 
collections  of  animals  are  executed  with  lightness  and  deli- 
cacy, and  the  plants  in  front  of  the  engraving  (No  It,  as 
well  as  the  '  Zubacaia,'  No.  IS),  show  a  practice  in  the 


r.\>ii  .;\«.k  -most  a  i-u.tnso  by  i-ortiu 


The  Shepherd."  we  ore  astonUhed  at  the  extraordinary 
genius  of  thin  master,  and  we  can  scarcely  comprehend  how 
at  this  age  he  could  have  produced  works  which  would  be 
the  glory  of  the  moat  ingenious  artist,  of  the  tnest  consum- 
mate  master  in  the  practice  of  htl  art.  Perfect  correctness  in 
the  drawing,  striking  tru-.h  in  the  character  of  the  animal*, 
remarkable  intelligence  in  the  composition,  happy  effect  in 
tne  chiarouuro,  combined  with  a  sure  and  soft  point,  all  unite 
in  his  productions  to  rai*e  him  to  a  level  with  the  authors  of 
the  greatest  mastrrpicees.    Potter  cngraud  the  skin  of  his 


art  of  engraving  such  as  is  rarely  met  with  in  engravings  by 

pvinters." 

Though  he  hss  only  engraved  oxen,  cowr,  horses,  and  some 
few  shi-ep,  Paul  Potter  studied  and  drew  almost  every  kind  of 
quadruped  ;  those,  at  all  events,  which  belong  to  the  domain 
of  art,  and  which  do  not  interest  the  naturalist  alone.  The 
work  of  his  contemporary,  Marc  de  Bye,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Jacques  van  der  Does,  contains  no  less  than  sixty-one  pieces 
engTavcd  after  Faul  Potter.  There  arc  ieen?s  of  lions,  of 
wolves,  followed  by  packs  of  hounds,  pigs,  she-joats,  and  he- 
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goata.  From  the  eighteen  engravings  from  the  hind  of  our 
excellent  painter,  one  of  the  handiomest  and  one  of  the  rarest 
is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  "  Zubacaia."  It  is  a  great 
tree  which  fills  the  forests  of  Brazil.  We  see  a  superb  branch 
of  it  cowed  with  leaves  and  fruits  projecting  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk,  and  reaching  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
picture.  At  the  foot  of  this  tree,  engraved  with  the  finest 
and  most  intelligent  of  points,  is  a  monkey  sitting  on  the 
ground,  holding  in  his  fore  paws  a  fruit  of  the  same  tree,  like 
a  nut.  This  monkey  was  the  m'  ject  of  a  serious  discussion 
among  certain  celebrated  naturalists  in  France,  during  the  last 
century.  Marggrave  gave  a  woodcut  of  it  from  the  engrav- 
ing of  Potter,  and  called  it  the  a  f  m'ma  of  Congo ;  but  Bufion 
combatted  this  opinion  and  that  of  Linmrus,  who  called  it 
Diana,  and  decided  that  the  monk<y  of  Paul  Potter  waa  the 
common  Brazilian  sapajo. 

It  may  be  readily  imagine.],  familiar  aa  most  persona  are 
with  the  impulses  which  generally  guide  fervent  amateurs— 
the»e  impulses  being  not  always  purely  artistic— how  severe 
have  occasionally  been  the  strugclcs  to  possess  an  engraving 
which  had  the  honour  of  such  a  dispute. 

It  is  when  examining  such  works  as  the  eighteen  precious 
engravings  of  Paul  Potter,  that  we  recognise  in  the  engraving 
all  the  merits  of  the  artist :  his  profound  knowledge,  his  love 
for  tru'h  and  exactness,  his  search  for  truth  of  outline,  his 
not/  character,  his  sentiment,  and  his  tenderness  of  soul. 
How  clearly  is  every  shade  distinguished !  How  admirably  he 
renders  all  the  di (Terences  of  construction  which  exist  in 
animals  of  the  same  race,  as,  for  example,  between  the  bull 
and  the  cow  !  The  latter  has  in  general  a  long  face,  an  open 
forehead,  and  soft  brows  over  the  eyes ;  the  bull,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  fierce  and  sarage  look,  a  short  head,  the 
neck  tremendous  in  its  thickness  and  convexity,  thickset, 
heavy,  the  shoulders  falling  away,  and  the  hind-quarters 
rather  light.  A  treatise  on  anatomy  would  scarcely  give  you 
more  information  on  these  subjects  than  do  the  engravings  of 
this  master.  As  for  horses,  no  one  ever  painted  them  better 
than  he  did.  W"  do  not  here  allude  to  those  prancing  steeds 
introduced  by  Wouvermans  into  his  hunting  halts,  nor  to  the 
fierce  Andalusian  steeds  which  carry  the  heroes  of  Yandyck, 
nor  to  the  heavy  coursers  which  are  found  on  the  canvases  of 
Lebrun  and  Van  dcr  Meulen.  as  in  the  carousals  and  festivities 
of  Louis  XIV.,  nor  to  that  light,  lean,  and  bounding  horse  of 
which  Carlo  Vernet  was  the  excellent  painter.  The  model 
which  Paul  Potter  adopted  was  the  working  horse — the  useful, 
patient,  and  robust  horse— which  has  been  so  admirably  under- 
stood by  Gerieault,  to  say  nothing  of  living  lamiliar  artiste. 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  between  these  two  artiste. 
One  painted  the  horse  of  the  town,  vigorously  drawing  the 
heavy  cart,  or  the  loaded  diligence.  Paul  Potter  preferred  to 
study  the  horse  of  the  fields,  the  peaceful  companion  of  rustic 
families,  the  animal  that  draws  loads  of  hay  to  the  grange, 
which  takes  the  farmer's  son  to  the  hamlet,  which  in  the 
evening,  harassed  with  fatigue,  fraternises  with  his  comrade 
at  the  trough,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  bundle  of  straw  and 
the  pail  of  water  which  a  serving-man  brings  him. 

We  have  given  an  admirable  and  delicious  specimen  of  this 
in  the  •'  Horses  at  the  Trough"  (p.  401).  A  man  must  have 
never  felt  the  pleasure  of  country  places,  have  never  breathed 
the  odour  of  the  country,  not  to  feel  the  charm  of  so  simple  a 
picture,  so  Dutch,  with  its  humid  sky,  and  not  to  guess  every 
detail  of  it,  and  the  feelings  of  the  painter  who  produced  it. 

The  latest  of  his  engravings  date  from  165-2.  He  was  ap- 
proaching his  end,  and  he  seemed  almost  conscious  of  what 
was  coming,  for  his  last  works  appear  to  bear  the  evidence  of  a 
aad  and  melancholy  inspiration.  There  was  even  a  dramatic 
reality  about  some  of  his  productions.  "  I  know  nothing 
more  touching,"  says  Dumeenil  Michelet,0  "  than  the  dying 
hpnte,  which  is  about  to  fall  near  the  one  that  is  already  dead, 
and  which  the  dogs  are  devouring.'' 

The  animals  of  the  peasant,  and  the  horse  of  the  people,  have 
given  to  Paul  Potter  an  immortal  fame.    He  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  taken  these  animals  under  the  protection  of  his 
_    •  Ibis  admirable  en«rrnvm«r  i«  known  an  the  "  Mnzrtte/' 


genius.  It  was' never  before  the  good  fortune  of  animals  to 
play  the  principal  part  in  creations  of  the  painter,  and  to 
form  of  themselves  a  picture.  Since  the  Renaittante,  no  one 
had  dared  to  depart  from  rule,  and  give  such  importance  to 
domestic  animals.  No  one  had  ever  introduced  them  so  boldly 
into  the  domain  of  art.  To  the  Dutch  is  due  the  honour  of 
having  first  given  to  the  Inferior  race  of  the  world  their  share 
of  light  and  human  interest.  The  East  had  nursed  the  belief, 
that  animals  contained  within  them  sleeping  souls,  perhaps 
souls  humiliated  and  for  a  time  captive.  Antiquity  had  given 
to  them  the  good  tenre  of  -£sop,  and  had  ennobled  them  in 
the  greatest  works  of  sculpture.  Virgil  sang  of  the  labouring 
ox,  and  of  the  sheep  of  Oallus.  The  middle  age  of  Roman- 
ism  proscribed  animals  aa  Impure,  and  in  connivance  with  the 
evil  one.  But  popular  tenderness  restored  them  to  a  better 
position,  until  La  Fontaine  made  them  speak  and  Paul  Potter 
painted  them.  Recently,  an  historian, f — a  French  historian 
of  course— cried  out  in  those  phrenxied  accents  which  belong 
only  to  his  country  s  "  The  tree  which  has  seen  all  time,  the 
bird  which  has  seen  every  place,  have  they  nothing  to  teach 
us  ?  Does  not  the  eagle  read  the  sun,  and  the  owl  the  dark- 
ness. And  did  those  great  oxen,  so  solemn  under  that  tree, 
never  think  while  they  were  ruminating  r" 

Paul  Potter  engraved,  we  have  said,  eighteen  engravings. 
There  are  eight  of  cows  and  oxen  :— 

1.  "The  Bull,"  signed  Paul  Potter,  1650. 

2.  "  The  Cow  standing,  near  one  that  is  lying  down." 

3.  •'  The  Cow  lying  down  by  the  Four-barred  Gate." 

4.  "The  Cow  at  Pasture." 

r>.  "The  Cow  with  the  Crumpled  Horn." 
r..  »  A  Cow." 

7.  "  Two  Oxen  in  a  Field  fighting." 

8.  "  Two  Cows,"  with  their  backs  turned  to  the  foreground. 
At  the  Rigal  sale,  in  1817,  these  eight  first  proofs  sold  for 

£!>.  There  are  three  different  proofs  of  these  eight  engraving*. 
The  first  arc  before  the  letters,  and  "  Clement  de  Jonghe"  i* 
not  on  them;  you  simply  read— "  P.  Potter  inv.  et  excud." 
The  second  have  the  name  of  Clement  de  Jonghe,  and  the 
words  "  et  excud.'*  after  "Potter,"  are  taken  out.  The  last 
proofs  have  the  name  of  F.  de  Wit  marked  in  the  corner  to 
the  right. 

There  are  several  engravings  of  horses  :  — 

1.  (0)  "  The  Hone  of  Friesland,"  signed  Paul  Potter,  1652. 

i.  (10)  "The  Horse  neighing,"  same  name  and  date. 

3.  (11)  "  The  Horse-dealer,"  same  name  and  date. 

4.  (12)  "  The  Plough-horses,"  same  name  and  date. 
«.  (13)  "  The  Mamte,"  same  name  and  date. 

At  the  Rigal  sale,  above  alluded  to,  these  five  pieces,  fine 
proofs,  fetched  £14. 

14.  "  The  Cowherd."  The  author  engraved  this  at  eighteen. 
To  the  left  you  read— "  Paulus  Potter  in.  et  fecit  a°  1613." 
There  are  two  proofs  of  this  work.  A  first  proof  of  this 
engraving,  very  rare,  fetched  at  the  Rigal  sale,  £16. 

16.  "The  Shepherd,"  which  Paul  Potter  engTaved  a: 
seventeen,  is  marked  1640. 

16.  "  The  Head  of  a  Cow,"  very  beautifully  executed. 

17.  "  A  Cow  lying  down  near  a  Tree."  A  good  specimen 
is  worth  £8  to  £10. 

15.  "  Zuhacaia."  To  the  left  of  this  engraving  the  word 
"Zubacaia"  may  be  read,  and  towards  the  right,  "Paulus 
Potter  fecit,  16-50."  This  piece  Is  very  rare,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  Potter's  works.    At  the  Rigal  sale  it  produced  £6  10«. 

Every  museum,  every  cabinet,  has  vied  one  with  another  to 
obtain  the  productions  of  this  great  painter,  who  died  at 
twenty- nine. 

The  Louvre  contains  two  :  "  Oxen  and  Sheep  in  a  Prairie," 
from  the  ChoUeul  Gallery;  "Two  Horses  at  the  Trough." 

The  Royal  and  Imperial  Gallery  of  the  BelvecUre  at  Vienna 
only  possesses  two  copies. 

The  Pinacothek  Museum  of  Munich  possesses  one :  "  A 
Landscape  with  figure*  and  animals." 

Dresden  has  three:  "A  Forest,"  with  figuree  painted  by 
A.  Van  der  Velde. 

t  Mlchelet,  "  Origincsdu  droit" 
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THE  COLOURS  OF  LANDSCAPES. 

MontRK  artists  are  too  home  bred  to  be  true  painter*  of 
beauty.  Their  Italian  scroti  are  dimmed  by  the  cold  clouds 
of  the  North ;  their  architecture  is  not  the  gleaming  marble  of 
Corinth,  but  the  gray  old  ruin  of  the  northern  border.  They 
mix  their  colour*  as  though  nature  had  no  pure  tints.  Land- 
scape- painters  especially  should  visit  the  bright  placet  of  the 
world,  if  they  would  reflect  the  rich  loTelinest  of  the  earth. 


and  all  admirers  of  art,  to  consider  how  much  would  be 
gained  if  less  cloud,  leas  shadow,  leas  dun  heaviness  of  tone, 
were  employed  as  the  elements  of  landscape.  Turner  excelled 
moat  of  his  contemporaries,  not  only  because  his  outlines  were 
flowing,  his  touches  graceful,  his  harmonies  complete ;  but 
because  his  blue  was  real  blue,  his  purple  the  very  purple  of 
kings,  his  green  the  tender  tint  of  the  untrodden  earth.  The 
desert  scenes  of  David  Roberts  were  successful,  when  he 
painted  the  red- yellow  of  the  sand  and  the  rosy  blue  of  the 
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But  the  untrsvelled  public  is  perhaps  to  blame  in  this  mstter. 
It  scarcely  believes  that  in  Tuscany  and  Egypt  akies  are  so 
blue  that  not  a  speck  of  vapour  is  to  be  seen  from  zenith  to 
horizon;  that  the  Lybian  sunset  is  a  hemisphere  of  violet, 
gold,  and  vermilion ;  that  the  grass  in  Spain  is  not  only  as 
green  as  emerald,  but  as  vivid.  All  this  knowledge  would 
enrich  artists'  pictures ;  tor  by  such  experience  did  Claude" 
gain  the  power  to  paint  that  scenery  which  is  irradiated 
with  an  unfading  beauty. 
It  is  worth  the  attention  not  on.y  of  painter*,  but  of  critus 


heavens  without  shading  them  down  into  imitations  of  the 
beach  and  sky  at  Brighton.  When  he  brings  in  a  cloud,  it 
seems  permeated  by  fire ;  when  he  hang*  a  mist  upon  the 
horizon,  it  is  luminous  and  rich  ;  and  if  he  ever  neglected  this 
rule,  his  composition  was  less  grand  and  truthful. 

It  ia  not  enough  that  the  artist  should  determine  to  use 
bright  colours.  He  must  not  be  only  brilliant,  but  brilliant 
as  nature  herself  is  brilliant.  A  sunset  in  the  desert  is  no' 
like  a  sunset  on  the  iea,  where  the  water  gives  as  well  as 
takes  tones  and  hues  as  transitory  as  the  changes  in  the  sky. 
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The  first  tight  is  of  a  pearly  gray,  very  difficult  to  represent  in 
painting,  from  the  danger  of  ita  appearing  cold.  Then  streaks 
of  saffron  and  crimson  shoot  up,  which  become  more  delicate 
as  the  dawn  break*  and  faints  into  rose,  into  gold,  into  blue. 
The  verdure  of  »uch  acenea  need  not,  however,  be  parched  ; 
for  the  mimosa  spreads  over  the  well  which  feed*  ita  roots  a 
foliage  an  green  as  the  acacias  among  our  villas,  and  the 
young  palm  is  as  fresh  as  the  vine,  though  the  leaves  turn 
when  the  precious  golden  bunches  arc  hanging  under  them. 
The  turf,  too,  is  often  like  our  forest-moss,  the  rice-field  like 
our  sprouting  corn. 

Artists  are  becoming  travellers,  and  a  good  many  of^them 
arc  learning  these  lessons  for  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  They  have  discovered  that  it  is  not  enough  to  study  a 
few  months  at  Florence,  or  pace  up  and  down  the  frescoed 
galleries  of  Rome.  Very  much,  however,  would  be  gained  for 
their  art,  if  they  were  to  extend  their  researches  further,  and 
visit  the  rich  regions  of  the  East,  not  to  paint  Asiatic  scenery, 
but  to  impress  upon  their  imagination  the  reality  of  the  bright- 
ness and  splendour  which  add  such  beauty  to  the  creations  of 
art.  Perhaps  no  one  has  ever  visited  the  Indian  Islands  with 
this  object,  ytt  no  part  of  the  world  would  afford  better  studies 
to  the  colourist.  The  moist  climate  keeps  the  verdure  per- 
petually  of  a  fresh,  vivid  green.  The  water  is  intensely  blue, 
and  bright  as  light  itself ;  a  rose-red  glow  inflames  the  moun- 
tain-peaks, and  wreaths  of  golden  vapour  curl  up  from  the 
summits  of  volcanic  hills.  The  vegetation  is  like  that  of  South 
America,  brilliant,  gaudy,  and  with  sn  infinite  variety  of  tints. 
The  birds  are  in  hur  irony  with  all  this  gorgeous  ornament, 
gold,  red,  azure,  with  an  intense  metallic  lustre,  peculiarly 
duz/.ting  to  the  eye.  From  the  boughs  hang  snakes,  green  and 
velvety,  or  like  rolls  of  coral.  The  very  insects  are  of  superb 
hues,  broi.z?,  green,  or  silver-winged  beetles  being  abundant 
in  the  woods.  Rut  the  birds  are  more  brilliant  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  animal  creation  :  the  ci  cam-coloured  pigeons,  the 
sunbirds,  called  "atoms  of  the  rainbow,"  contrasting  with  the 
royally -plumagcd  birds  of  paradise.  The  tiger,  lily,  the  scarlet 
lake-flower,  with  the  bloom  of  immense  trees,  add  touches  to 
the  scenery,  as  well  as  to  the  richly-tinted  shells — some,  like 
beautiful  tulips,  strewing  the  sea-shore.  The  rose  is  of  a 
deeper  crimson  in  the  East  than  it  is  found  in  the  North  or 
South  ;  and  the  jessamine  is  more  white,  for  colours  of  all 
kinds  arc  more  perfect  in  Asia  than  in  any  other  quarter  of 
the  world.  Even  the  atmosphere  has  a  peculiar  tone.  A  fine 
purple  ha*c  is  often  perceived  on  the  water ;  but  on  land,  in 
spite  of  the  prevailing  moisture,  the  air  is  so  transparent  that 
objects  appear  more  distinct  than  they  would  through  a  less 
rarefied  medium.  These  peculiar  effects,  if  they  were  added 
to  the  repertory  of  the  artist's  experience,  would  aid  liim  con- 
siderably in  giving  to  his  landscapes  a  colouring  at  once  natu- 
ral and  rich. 

Still,  the  artist  need  go  no  further  than  the  warm  and 
glowing  South  for  the  true  colours  of  poetical  landscape.  In 
the  paintings  of  the  best  Italian  masters  an  attention  to 
truth,  in  this  respect,  is  one  of  the  principal  qualities  com- 
manding our  admiration ;  and  in  the  works  of  CUude,  who, 
in  spirit,  was  quite  a  Tuscan,  the  reflex  of  nature  is  found  in 
every  tint,  from  the  chilly  green  water  rippling  against  the 
pier  of  a  broken  bridge,  to  the  burning,  rosy  gleams  of  such  a 
sunset  as  that  with  which  Boccacio  brightens  his  meadows. 
And,  in  moonlight  scenes,  how  do  the  southern  artists  excel, 
with  the  fuam-like  scatterings  of  pearl  glietening  on  the  sea  ; 
the  pale,  pure,  soft  light  hollowing. the  tree*  and  gardens  and 
towers;  the  clouds  with  silver  edges,  or  the  sky  unspotted,  but 
still  a  dark,  deep,  hollow  dome  of  purple  blue.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  mark  the  stars  as  points  of  intense,  colourless  light,  for  in 
warm  regions  they  come  into  the  sky  like  dusters  of  gold. 

In  historical  groups  how  much  of  character  and  purpose  is 
displayed  in  the  choice  of  colours.  Rubens,  with  his  coarse 
conceptions  and  exaggerated  outlines,  still  surprises  us  into 
admiration  by  his  K-ld  and  truthful  colouring.  And  Raffaclle, 
who  was  the  poet  of  painters,  used  only  a  few  pure  hues  to 
express  his  ideal  of  beauty.  He  would  not  sacrifice  fidelity 
to  variety,  or  taste  to  meretricious  effect.   If  he  put  a  robe 


on  his  Madonnas,  it  was  of  vermilion  or  bright  blue ;  if  he 
draped  his  virgins,  it  was  in  violet  or  scarlet,  not  in  a  fan- 
tastic assemblage  of  contrasting  colours.  It  is  true,  that 
in  landscapes  another  rule  is  observable,  and  that  an  in- 
finity of  tintsmay  be  found  in  a  single  spot.  But  this  applies 
principally  to  the  vegetation.  The  sky  is  not  generally 
dark  blue  in  the  east,  and  pale  blue  in  the  west;  cloudy 
in  the  north,  and  unstained  in  the  squfh.  Grass  is  usually 
of  one  colour,  though  different  field*  may  vary,  but  to  dissect 
a  picture  into  plots,  sown  with  wheat,  barley,  and  clover, 
in  their  several  tints,  is  to  give  an  agricultural  lesson,  and 
not  to  idealise  the  living  beauty  of  the  earth.  In  all 
these  matters  an  eclectic  taste  will  choose,  and  combine,  and 
harmonise  the  infinite  varieties  of  nature ;  and  this  the  masters 
of  great  genius  have  invariably  attended  to.  It  will  be  seen, 
from  our  observations  on  the  principles  of  the  chief  painter*  of 
modern  times,  that  they  set  the  highest  value  on  adequate 
colouring.  Rembrandt  valued  himself  on  his  lights  and 
shades,  which  are,  in  fact,  mere  effect*  of  colour;  Correggio 
cared  nothing  for  a  perfect  outline  unless  filled  up  with  truo 
natural  tints.  It  was,  he  said,  the  human  body  without  the 
divine  soul.  And  Michael  Angelo,  when  painting  his  master- 
piece, "The  Last  Judgment,"  used  simple  colours,  but  colours 
like  those  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  declaring  that  there 
was  no  grace  in  a  "painted  form"  unless  it  was  "faithful  in 
complexion."  Of  course,  that  noble  artist,  as  well  as  the 
other  great  masters  of  the  South,  understood  that  it  was 
possible  to  conceive  beauty  of  form  without  beauty  of  colour. 
Did  the  Italian  or  the  Greek  ever  think  it  necessary  to  paint 
his  statues ;  Did  he  ever  gild  his  architecture,  or  employ  on 
it  the  pigments  which  the  Egyptian,  more  gross  and  material, 
valued  so  highly  ■  But  in  landscape,  the  form— that  is,  the 
outline — is  intended  to  be  a  deception.  It  is  the  secondary 
object ;  for  the  ideas  of  roundness,  dimensions,  and  distance, 
can  only  be  conveyed  through  the  means  of  delusion.  But 
the  colouring  is  real,  and  ought  to  be  natural.  The  oak-k&f 
ought  to  be  like  the  leaf  of  the  oak  in  the  meadow ;  the 
broken  arch  ought  to  shine  in  moonlight,  as  Tinteni  really 
shines ;  the  sky  over  Naples  ought  to  be  as  blue  aa  the  sky 
under  which  the  genuine  gondoliers  are  singing.  Landscapes, 
therefore,  since  they  must,  if  very  poetical  and  rich,  be  taken 
in  idea  from  the  East  or  South,  should  be  coloured  in  a 
southern  or  eastern  tone;  and  when  artists  are  bold,  they 
will  paint  such  scenes  as  the  old  masters  of  Italy  conceive!, 
and  all  the  world  haa  since  admired. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

Tmb  connexion  between  poetry  and  painting  is  so  delicate 
and  yet  so  strong,  that  our  readers  will,  wo  are  sure,  thank  us 
for  introducing  to  their  notice  an  exquisite  sonnet  from  the 
Spanish  of  Lope  de  Vega,  which  illustrates,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  illustrated  by,  the  fine  picture  of  "  The  Light  of  the 
World,"  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  noticed  in  our  last  critique. 
We  return  to  our  subject  the  more  readily  from  the  knowledge 
that  the  attentive  study  of  one  fine  work  of  art  will  more 
abundantly  instruct  the  art-student  than  the  casual  super- 
vision of  a  thousand.  The  reader  will  also  perceive  that  the 
religious  feeling  which  we  noticed  in  Mr.  Hunt's  picture  is 
reflected  very  strongly  in  the  devotional  lines  of  the  Spanish 
dramatist,  wherein  is  embalmed,  as  in  amber,  the  image  of 
the  patient  Saviour,  so  pictured  that  we  are  almost  persuaded 
that  Mr.  Hunt  consulted  them  before  he  drew  his  picture. 

TO-MOHROW. 

Lord,  what  am  I,  that  with  unceasing  care. 
Thou  didst  seek  after  me,  that  Thou  didst  wait 
Wet  with  unhealthy  dews  before  my  (rate, 
And  pan  the  gloomy  nights  of  winter  there  > 
Oh,  strange  delusion  !  that  I  (  id  not  greet 
Thy  blent  approach,  and  oh,  to  heaven  how  lost, 
How  oft  my  guardian  angel  gently  cried, 
•'  Soul,  from  thy  casement  look,  und  thou  sludt  mc 
How  he  persists  to  knock  and  wait  for  thee  !" 
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And,  oh,  how  often  to  that  roice  of  sorro* , 
"  To- morrow  m  will  open,"  I  replied, 

And  when  the  morrow  came,  I  answered  *lill,  "  To-morrow." 

We  now  proceed  with  our  notice. 

(No.  40),  "  Bragela,"  by  C.  Landseer,  R.A.,  repreaenta  a 
scene  from  "  Ossian,"  painted  with  great  care  and  finish, 
without  low  of  effect ;  the  face  of  the  female  is  very  beautiful, 
but  her  feet  are  too  large,  the  colouring  U  harmoniona  and  the 
drawing  forcible. 

(No.  176)  is  a  clever  picture  by  Mr.  H.  Wallis,  called. 

Dr.  Johnson  at  Cave's,  the  Publisher'*."  Johnson  is  seated 
behind  a  screen,  near  a  window ;  a  smart  impertinent  servant 
girl,  who  has  not  long  left  the  parish  school,  is  bringing  him  a 
plate  of  meat.  Behind  the  screen  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
company  with  whom  Johnson  is  too  shabby  to  associate.  The 
artist  has  made  a  mistake  in  representing  Johnson  so  old; 
and  the  picture,  though  carefully  painted,  is  not  quite  so 
harmonious  in  tone  as  it  might  have  bef  n. 

(No.  216),  "The  Pet  of  the  Common,"*  J.  C.  Horsley,  is 
deserving  of  notice  for  its  truthfulness  to  nature  and  its  careful 
finish. 

(No.  227).  "  A  Study,"  A.  Egg,  K.  A. :  a  very  clever  bit  of 
costume,  but  nothing  more.  (No.  461),  "Dame  Ursula  and 
Margaret,"  from  "The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  in  the  West 
Room,  is  of  more  importance.  The  figure  of  Margaret  is 
graceful,  and  the  air  of  weariness  with  which  she  turns  from 
the  old  woman  is  well  expressed ;  but  surely  there  is  time  in 
twelve  months  for  an  artist  like  Mr.  Egg  to  produce  some- 
thing more  worthy  of  his  former  reputation. 

(No.  315),  "  View  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  D'Ossaid  in  the 
Pyrenees,"  by  C.  n<utGeld,  R.A.,  is  a  noble  picture  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  absolutely  elevating  for  a  lowland  man  to  look 
at. 

(No.  330),  "  Chastity,"  by  Mr.  Frost,  is  a  picture  some- 
what departing  from  his  usual  style ;  all  the  figures  are 
draped.  It  professes  to  be  a  commentary  on,  rather  than  an 
illustration  of,  the  passage  of  Milton. 

"  So  dear  to  heaven  is  «aintly  Chastity, 
That  when  u  *oul  U  found  sincerely  »<>, 
A  tliuutand  lireriod  unirels  lackey  her." 
The  figure  of  Chastity  is  weak,  ill. drawn,  and  ungraceful,  and 
it  is  of  course  the  principal  figure;  the  accessories,  and  espe- 
cially the  groups  of  angels,  are  well  drawn.   The  colouring  is 
less  exceptional  than  Mr.  Frost  usually  gives  us,  but  as  a 
whole  the  picture  is  far  from  that  which  wc  might  expect 
from  this  artist's  reputation. 

(No.  314),  "  The  Children  of  the  Wood,"  by  8ant,  is  a 
beautifully  painted  illustration  of  a  story  that  never  tires. 
The  background  is  an  example  of  the  good  effected  by  the 
PiuslUphaclites ;  it  is  both  beautifully  ar.d  carefully  painted. 
As  a  whole  this  is  charming. 

(No.  352),  "  Tho  Song  of  the  Troubadours,"  by  Poole,  is 
a  very  excellent  composition,  treated  in  the  very  original  style 
of  the  artist  of  "  Solomon  Eagle,"  which  is  so  well  remem- 
bered. We  cannot  award  any  artist  higher  praise  than  we 
do  to  Mr.  Poole,  when  we  advise  every  visitor  to  mark  liia 
forcible  drawing,  his  delicate  touch,  and  the  perfect  originality 
of  his  treatment. 

(No.  302),  "  The  Chequered  Shade,"  by  Messrs.  Lee  and 
Sydney  Cooper,  is  another  triumph  of  these  two  artists,  who 
have  for  so  long  a  period  achieved  the  foremost  position  in 
their  art. 

The  West  Room,  at  which  we  have  arrived,  contains  many 
admirable  pictures  ;  of  these,  (No.  420)  "  Nature's  Mirror," 
by  Antony,  is  one  which  will  attract  notice,  although  the 
composition  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one. 

"  Tho  solitary  pool  fringed  round  with  reeds  " 
is  so  adjusted  as  to  be  very  objectionably  placed  as  regards 
the  line  of  sight.    Otherwise  the  painting  is  true  and  forcible, 
and  not  unaccompanied  with  the  quaint  rendering  of  the 
artist. 

i  No.  426),  "The  Countess  of  Nithsdalc  petitioning  George 
I.  on  behalf  of  her  Husband,"  who  was  under  sentence  of 
death  for  rebellion,  R.  Hannah;  a  very  carefully- painted  pic- 


ture, but  which  almost  verges  on  caricature  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  king.  The  screwed-up,  wrinkled  countenance,  the 
awkward,  stooping  stride,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  grasps 
his  sword,  remind  one  more  of  a  frightened  clown  in  a  pan- 
tomime, than  an  angry  king  repulsing  a  suppliant.  Ugly  and 
ungraceful  though  he  might  have  been,  and  violently  as  he 
treated  the  countess,  dragging  her  across  the  ante- chamber 
on  her  knees,  the  artist  has  evidently  mistaken  extravagance 
of  gesture  for  appropriate  action.  Besides  thin,  there  is  a  total 
•want  of  relief  in  the  picture.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  where  one 
of  the  "  blue  ribbons  "  (of  which  the  countess  speaks,  and  who 
are  disengaging  the  king  from  her  grasp>  ends,  and  where  the 
other  begins  :  all  is  confusion.  And  it  would  puszle  any  one 
but  this  artist  to  discover  in  any  human  countenance  the  preen 
tints  of  which  he  is  so  fond ;  otherwise,  the  picture  has  many 
meritorious  points.  The  draperies  are  all  carefully  repre- 
sented, especially  the  Moire-antique  of  the  countess. 

(No.  435),  "  Fruiu,"  G.  Lance.  Mr.  Lance  is  not  equal  to 
his  previous  reputation  in  this  specimen  of  his  pencil.  The 
fruit  may  be  as  tine  as  usual,  but  it  is  completely  overba- 
lanced by  a  flaring  blue  sky,  and  an  equally  intense  parrot. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Ltnce  has  not  only  extinguished  his  fruit  by  theso 
violent  accessories,  but  also  by  an  unfortunate  specimen  of 
humanity  in  the  background,  whose  pale,  sentimental  counte- 
nance, and  costume  «  la  Jiuben»,  appear  quite  out  of  character 
with  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

(No.  439).  "  Scene  from  Faust,"  H.  ONcil,  finely  finished, 
but  by  no  means  a  good  conception  of  the  characters.  Faust 
is  here  represented  as  a  middle-aged  dandy,  whose  silken  and 
pointed  beard  destroys  all  expression.  The  flowers  and  turf 
borders  of  the  garden  are  admirably  represented.  Margaret 
is  hardly  young  enough,  and  her  position  is  somewhat  fan- 
tastical. 

(No.  443).  "The  Entanglement,"  T.  II.  Maguire;  a  speci- 
men of  want  of  taste  which  is  much  to  be  deplored  ;  the  more 
so,  as  the  draperies  are  represented  and  finished  with  a  truth- 
fulness we  never  saw  surpassed.  The  colouring  is  too  florid, 
harmony  in  colour  not  being  produced  by  such  violent  con- 
trasts, but  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  warm  and  cold  tints. 

(No.  447),  "  Fruit,"  Miss  E.  Rumley,  is  firmly  and  forcibly 
painted,  and  true  to  nature,  and  may  be  pronounced  tiie  best 
production  of  the  artist  that  has  yet  been  exhibited,  being  more 
free  fr.>m  the  faults  of  colour  than  those  hitherto  before  the 
public. 

(No.  455),  "The  Govtrnesr,"  by  Miss  Solomon,  detlan* 
itself  by  the  title.  When  will  people  have  done  beatowirg 
their  lackadaisical  pity  on  a  class  of  persona  usefully  and 
honourably  employed,  and  as  fairly  dealt  with  us  any  other 
class?  This  production  is  as  weak  and  sentimental  as  the 
quotation  from  "  Tupper's  Philosophy"  which  accompanies  it. 

(No.  4tW),  "  The  Entrance  to  the  Lagune  of  Venice,"  by 
Cooke,  is,  in  every  way,  excellent.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  this  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  the 
works  of  Stanfield. 

(No.  470),  "  A  Letter-writer,  Seville,"  by  Mr.  Phillip,  is 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Exhibition,  and  confirms  the 
promise  put  forth  in  the  artist's  former  pictures.  A  well- 
known  letter-writer  exercises  his  trade  in  an  open  but  quiet 
street  in  Seville.  A  gaily-dressed  lady  whispers  an  assignt.- 
tion,  which  she  wishes  him  to  write ;  and  a  peasant  mother 
waits  patiently  for  him  to  read  a  letter  received  from  her 
husband.  The  group  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  excellently 
painted.  Her  Majesty  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
this  admirable  painting. 

(No.  4 So),  "The  Poison  Cup,"  by  Frith,  a  scene  from 
Kenilworth,  will  be  sure  to  arrest  the  visitor. 

(No^  490j,  "Peggy,"  from  Ramsay's  admirable  poem  of 
"The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  is  an  excellent  study  of  a  figure  by 
Mr.  Facd,  which  should  make  the  reputation  of  the  artist, 

(No.  4i>2),  "Uuiderius  and  Aviasgus,''  scene  from  Cymbe- 
line,  introducing  the  dead  Imogene,  by  W.  Gale,  is  an  admi- 
rably-punted scene  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  taste  of  the  artist 
is  not  nearly  so  good  as  his  execution.  The  positions  are 
formal,  theatrical,  snd  unnatural. 
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(No.  506),  "  Christopher  Sty,"  by  H.  S.  Mark*,  a  name 
with  which  we  have  not  met  before,  it  a  fine  study  of  Shalt- 
•peare'a  drunken  impersonation.  We  look  forward  to  some 
great  things  from  this  artist. 

(No.  520),  "  The  Charity  of  Dorcas,"  by  W.  C.  T.  Dobaon, 
is  a  very  promising  picture;  and,  as  promise  achieved,  we 
may  class  picture*  by  those  excellent  artists,  Sydney  Cooper 
(No.  566),  "  Common  Fare F.  U.  Lee  and  J.  Hollina  (No. 
672),  "Salmon  Fishing  on  the  River  Aire;"  (No.  581),  "View 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,"  by  Roberta;  (No.  586),  "Traveller 
attacked  by  Wolves,"  by  Ansdale ;  and  many  others.  The 
object  of  our  criticism  being,  generally,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  younger  and  less-known  artists,  and  also  for  the 
elucidation  of  very  great  works,  by  men  foremost  in  their  art, 
our  readers  will  forgive  our  doing  anything  further  than 
calling  attention  to  these  pictures.  Of  the  South  Room 
drawings  and  miniatures  we  shall  not  speak  ;  except  to  say, 
that  there  is  general  finish  and  excellence  exhibited  in  this 
branch  of  the  art.   Two  instances  of  bad  taste  are  too  glaring 


18-33 ;"  where  he  has  exhibited  a  sensual-looking  widower 
in  the  newest  black,  stretched  upon  a  sofa  contemplating  the 
bust  of  his  departed  wife,  in  a  sprawling  attitude  of  grief. 
His  daughters,  of  all  ages,  surround  him,  dressed  in  the  newest 
fashions  from  the  mourning  warehouse  in  Regent-street,  and, 
with  upturned  eyes,  assuming  looks  intended  to  be  as  deep 
ss  their  crape.  Nay,  as  Edmund,  in  "  Lear,"  complains  that 
oven  domestic  animals  shun  him : — 

"    The  little  dogi  all. 

Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,  they  do  bark  at  me." 
so  Mr.  Chalon,  or  the  gentleman  (f),  has  lugged  in  the  pet 
dog,  who,  in  a  mourning  suit  of  white,  gazes  with  reverent 
wonder  in  his  master's  face.  Orief  more  indecently  exhibited 
we  never  saw  —  grief  evidently,  from  the  bereaved  person's 
face,  as  constrained  ss  his  attitude,  and  a  thousand  times 
more  transient  than  the  water-colours  of  the  fashionable  artist. 
The  effect  of  such  s  picture  may  be  guessed  ;  scarcely  a  single 
person  passes  it,  but "  th*u  tremtt  iemr"  as  he  or  she  turns 
away  in  laughter  or  visible  disgust. 


THK  MBAIK>W. — KKOM   A   PAIHTIKO   BY   HEM  HKANPT. 


to  be  passed  over.    Mr.  Essex,  to  his  excellent  enamel  por- 
traits of  "  Byron,  Scott,  and  Moore,"  haa  thought  fit  to 
append  the  following  senseless  and  halting  parody  on  Dryden's 
epigram — "  Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born  :" — 
■'  The  Pott*  in  one  age  were  horn, 
Kngland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  did  adorn  ;" 
by  which  he  disguits  more  than  he  can  charm  by  his  painting  ; 
and  Mr.  Chalon  has  perpetrated  a  worse  than  senseless 
parody  on  the  sacred  character  of  grief,  in  his  "  In  Memoriam, 


Of  the  Octagon  Room  we  have  little  to  ssy ;  its  one  brillian 
picture  we  have  before  noticed.  An  historical  composition  by 
S.  Blackbum  (No.  1,295)  ha*  much  merit,  and  would  be 
vaatly  improved  by  an  addition  of  a  few  forcible  touches. 
The  Sculpture  Room  contains  many  repetitions  of  figures, 
some  busts  of  merit,  and  two  groups  (Noe.  1,111  and  1,514) 
from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  "The  Lamentations  of  Phaeton's 
Sisters,"  which  exhibit  grace,  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and 
merit. 
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WORKS  OF  EMINENT  MASTERS. 

SEBASTIEX  BOVRDOX. 


Wr  turn  truin  the  picturesque  ami  cattle -loviu «  Dutchman  the 
painter  »f  animal  life  and  acenery— to  one  of  very  different  charac- 
teristics, whose  subjects  were,  indee<t,  quite  of  another  order,  and 
owed  their  being  to  a  very  different  taste  and  inspiration.  The 
one  was  fitted,  indeed,  to  represent  the  hour  when 

"  Cay  dwindles  to  a  span, 
And  silence  spreads  her  meditative  wing 
Before  the  glimmering  light .  —no  straggling  sound 
Breaks  o'er  the  deep  uninterrupted  gloom, 
Save  in  the  distant  fold  where  cattle  graze, 
The  sheep-bell  breathes  a  moment  through  the  calm ; 
Then  all  is  hush'd  in  ^lumber  soft  again. 
The  evening  zephyrs  glide  along  the  air, 
Spreading  their  gauzy  wings  in  playful  sport, 
And  catch  against  these  lofty  elms  below 
Which  tremble  at  the  touch,  so  soft  and  pure." 

But  the  poetic  and  versatile,  arid,  we  romt  say  it,  rather  fickle 
mind  we  have  now  to  deal  with  was  of  another  order.    The  abuve 
suggest*  calm  home -scenery,  the  scenery  r  f  Knglaud  or  Holland ; 
but  now  we  are  alout  to  enter  un 
Vol.  II. 


"  Thy  >wcot»,  oh,  Palestine" 

where 

"  The  rose  that  bloom'd  on  Sharon's  pla  n 
Has  withered  and  is  gone  again  ; 
Tho'  gardens  of  the  loveliest  flowers 
That  ever  bloomed  in  Eden's  bowers, 
Clad  the  warm  heart  where'er  we  turn." 

We  have  to  »pea.k,  we  nay,  of  that  land 

■'  Where  the  citron-trees  are  growing, 

 and  the  sunlight  glowing 

O'er  a  land  of  bubs  discloses 
Its  gardens  and  its  beds  of  roses  ; 
Where  the  palm-tree's  solemn  shade 
Spreads  along  the  ratify  plain, 
Ere  the  clouds  of  evening  fade, 
Which  shall  never  come  again."  • 

The  author  of  these  picturesque  lines  could  scarcely  have  indi- 
cated better  the  subjects  chosen  l>y  the  two  men  of  »uch  different 
schools  — Paul  Potter  and  Hebastien  Bunrdon. 

•  "  Hour*  of  Recreation,"  hy  Charles  8.  Middleton. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  EMINENT  MASTERS. 


A  man  of  easy  and  universal  talent.  Bourdon  lind  his  day  nf  fiery 
and  fame,  nnd,  mun  fortutuite  than  many  equally  clever  men, 
he  has  preserved  tli«>  reputation  of  the  last,  aud  JcnOtnili.il  with 
approbation  and  smiles  In  posterity.  Hi*  southern  impetuosity, 
the  vivacity  of  hia  mind— which,  however,  penetrated  no  deeper 
than  the  surface  <>f  art— the  suppleness,  the  liveliness,  and  the 
unprecedented  go.sl  fortune  of  hi*  pencil-  nil  these  characteristics 
oris  in  him,  curious,  eccentric,  and  a*  erratic  as  hit  wandering 
life  ;  for  this  jiaintcr,  who  was  t  >  emulate  so  many  masters,  unci 
reflect  so  many  styles  in  hi»  productions,  wan  educated  on  tho 
highway,  an<l  remained  nil  hia  life  a  piekcr-iip  of  trifle  n  fileher 
from  other  men's  l-mins.  Like  the  n  lobrated  till  Bias  uf  oar  early 
reading,  lie  wandered  much  in  wesrch  of  truth,  and  did  not  appear 
ever  to  approach  it  very  nearly.  He,  t<w>,  had  to  contend  against 
many  difficulties,  like  most  men  of  genius,  who  only  win  fiime  and 
distinction  at  the  price  at  which  man  ha*  been  destined  to  cam  hi* 
bread.  This,  though  inconvenient  for  the  individual,  haa  been 
useful  to  the  world,  which  has  owed  its  literary  masterpieces  to  the 
humble  in  position,  if  not  in  spirit. 

The  career  of  many  .1  poet  and  painter  should  well  stir  up  the 
earnest  spirit  of  youth  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  whatever  their 
position,  with  energy  and  vigour.  Milton  was  a  sdiuadmastor, 
Shakspcare  a  player;  f  bihhuuith  wrote  for  bread  at  a  guinea  a 
letter-  hin  "Citiieii"  was  thus  (iur>lislu>l ;  and  if  we  come  down  to 
the  present  day,  which  in  uot  our  province,  we  mi^lit  tell  of  the 
humble  walks  from  which  rvm  almost  every  noted  man  of  the  hour, 
sivu  ..idy  tin;  leadiug  statesmen,  who  have  an  hereditary  fltneas  fur 
K-.'iKlati..ri,  which  has  never  bceu  satisfactorily  explained,  and  there- 
fire  is  not  understood  and  appreciated. 

Indeed,  genius  is  seldom  hereditary.  Few  iuxlaoces  are  known 
of  t:«lent  dc^i-cnding  —except,  bo  it  marked,  tu  aristocratic  eirclus. 
There  have  be  -.i  few  >jhs  of  artists,  great  painters;  ami,  with  rare 
excptti'iis  indeed,  no  family  has  k-en  distinguished  for  literary 
attainments,  it  we  except  the  Koseoos,  sons  of  the  R«eoe,  and  one 
or  tw>>  mm-  such  instances.  But  generally  we  have  Been  an  Oliver 
Cromwell  give  us  a  Richard,  a  Milton  but  unknown  children, 
artist*  imitators  uukn  >wn  to  fame.  Let,  then,  those  who  really 
feel  the  sacred  tire,  have  courage ;  the  road  is  ail  before  them,  where 
to  clvswe. 

lknirdon  had  not  ninth  encouragement  in  early  life  to  continue 
the  profession  of  an  artist.  He  was  boru  at  Montpellior  in  lttltt,* 
in  the  house  of  an  artist,  HU  father  was  one  of  those  painters  on 
glass,  that  were  still  found  is  those  days  in  the  remote  province*  of 
France  ;  patient  and  laborious  defender*  of  the  Jtenaiuuuec,  that 
is,  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  honest  glarier  aud 
painter  was  himself  his  son's  first  waiter,  until  the  day  when  he 
was  taken  away  to  I'aris  by  one  uf  his  uncle*.  Ho  worked  in  the 
capital  under  the  guidance  of  an  obscure  artist,  whose  name  has 
not  descended  to  posterity,  though  he  is  very  generally  &up|*iaed  to 
be  an  imitator  of  Simon  Youet.  80011,  however,  led  away  by  the 
extreme  fieklene.su  and  versatility  of  hin  nature,  Sehastien  Bourdon 
left  Paris  to  run  after  dame  Fortune  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
France. 

Ilis  biographers  inform  us  that  he  wma  at  Bordeaux  in  Ki.10,  in 
the  employment  of  a  new  master,  and  painting  in  fresco— it  ia  the 
Abbe  Lambert  who  gives  us  this  minute  detailt-the  roof  ofa  great 
.«i/ow  in  a  chateau  in  the  ncighlsrarhissl  of  that  town.  Then  we 
find  him  starling  for  Toulouse,  where,  not  finding  it  so  rainy  to  suc- 
ceed as  to  daub,  he  l<ecanie  thoroughly  disgusted  with  his  profession, 
and  threw  up  painting.  Led  a«ny  by  the  iinjutuiwity  of  his  cha- 
racter to  adopt  the  profession  of  all  others  least  suited  to  his 
capricious,  volatile,  and  fecblo  nature,  he  became  a  soldier.  The 
king's  army  {mined  by  this  freak  but  a  poor,  ill-diaciplined  soldier  ; 
while  art  lost  an  anient  mind,  an  impatient  but  clever  hand;  and 
Bourdon  lost  what  he  lorod  above  everything—  hia  personal  liberty. 
Regrets  soon  began  to  assail  him;  and  the  young  painter  shouldered 
his  musket  with  such  a  very  ill  grace,  that  his  captain  took  pity 

•  Brian  says :  "  The  French  writers  dirTer  in  their  account  of 
this  artist.  'I  hey  place  his  birth  in  1606,  1606,  and  1619  ;  and  his 
death  in  160-2,  1671,  and  1673." 

f  L'Abbi  l.ambcrt,  "  Histoire  Litteraire  dn  Regne  de  Louis 
XIV.,"  vol.  iii.  p.  167. 


on  him,  ami  granted  him  some  hours  of  relaxation  and  leisure. 
Powerful  friends  now  interposed,  and,  after  some  difficulties  and 
delitys,  tliey  succeeded  in  liberating  the  soldier  who  had  enlisted  *j 
Imprudently. 

Once  free,  Ajhaatien  Bourdon  never  Hopped  until  ho  found  him- 
self  in  Borne.  At  this  monieut  he  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  sentiment  of  art,  which  f  >r  a  moment  had  been  deadened,  but 
not  killed  within  him,  revived  with  fresh  ardour  and  renewed 
energy.  He  was,  iudeed,  destined  to  finifh  at  Rome  an  education 
w  hich  had  commenced  under  such  strange  auspices  and  in  so  tur- 
bulent a  manner.  It  was  in  this  city  of  art,  where  are  piled  up 
the  monuments  of  eigautic  men,  men  of  old,  men  of  renown,  that 
the  genius  of  the  young  disciple  of  painting  was  to  make  itself 
known  to  himself  and  to  the  world.  At  this  early  period,  it  may 
be  said,  Bourdon  was  guided  by  ill-regulated  instincts,  by  inex- 
plicable aud  somewhat  foolish  and  Inexcusable  bursts  of  enthu- 
siasm for  some  particular  style.  All  kinds  of  paintings  attracted 
him,  every  style  pleased  him  alike.  We  may  at  once,  however, 
remark,  that  the  hesitation  and  fickleness  of  his  early  days  con- 
tinued all  hia  life,  it  being,  in  fact,  baaed  on  his  character  and 
instincts.  H  was,  indeed,  from  thia  inconsistency,  which  some- 
times descended  to  weakness,  that  Sefcastien  Bourdon,  instead  of 
hecumiug  a  grave  and  original  |«iinter,  condemned  himself  always 
to  be  the  brilliant  reflection  of  contemporary  styles. 

Sebaatien  Bourdon  was  poor.  Ilia  first  duty  was  to  find  the 
means  of  existence,  and,  led  away  by  the  success  then  obtained  in 
Italy,  and  soon  to  be  obtained  in  France,  by  military  scenes,  by 
picturesque  groups  of  Bohemians  and  beggars,  by  the  interiors  of 
guard-rooms  and  tap-rooms,  which  Pierre  de  Laer  had  made  the 
fashion,  he  executed  some  of  those  pictures  called  BainWbadea, 
and  though  his  pencil  was  as  yet  inex|>ericnocd,  and  had  not  the 
true  humour  and  coarse  wit  required  by  these  somewhat  eccentric 
scenes,  still  Bourdon  had  begun  to  succeed,  and  in  the  place  of 
poverty  saw  a  more  gulden  and  promising  future  Isrfore  him,  when 
an  unfortunate  adventure  compelled  him  to  leave  Rome  in  all  haste. 

Sobastieii  Bourdon,  as  we  should  have  iutimated  before,  was  a 
Protestant,  This  was  quite  sufficient  for  him  to  be  viewed  with  au 
unfavourable  eye  in  the  land  uf  intolerance.  After  a  somewhat 
fierce  quarrel  with  a  French  painter  named  Ricux,  whose  name  but 
for  this  anecdote  would  l«  utterly  unknown,  the  Litter  menaced 
him  with  his  vengeance,  and  threatened  to  denonnce  him  te  the 
Holy  Iuquisitiun  as  a  heretic.  Very  likely  the  danger  was  n-H  so 
grant  as  he  apprehended  ;  but  Bourdon,  who  wss  seriously  alarmed, 
thought  proper  to  escape  from  the  tortures  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angela,  and  he  took  flight.  Having  escaped  from  the  Pa|»l  terri- 
tory, he  took  refuge  in  a  more  hospitable  land,  at  Venice.  He 
visited  a  bio  several  other  Italian  towns,  and  at  length  returned  to 
France,  after  an  absence  of  about  three  years. 

It  was  a  profitable  voyage  to  the  youDg  artist  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  Bour.lon  had  at  all  ovenw  learnt  in  Italy  the  rapid 
process  of  fashionable  painting.  He  had  watched  the  magic  results 
of  the  labours  of  the  great  improve italort,  Andre  Sacclii,  and  he 
returned  to  his  native  land  with  an  anient  desire  to  do  much,  and 
that  quickly,  if  even  not  well.  The  French  school  of  painting,  at 
the  time  when  Bourdou  once  more  saw  bis  koine,  was  ruled  by 
the  powerful  and  brilliant  influence  of  Simon  Vouet,  The  young 
painter  was,  therefore,  without  being  quite  prepared  for  it,  perfectly 
in  the  fashion,  and  his  successful  productions  soon  proved  this  to  be 
a  fact.  He  halted  first  a'.  Mont]>eliier,  where  the  chapter  of  the 
cathedral  founded  to  iiim  the  execution  of  a  vast  picture,  "  The 
Fall  of  Simon  the  Magician."  Bourdon  painted  on  this  canvas 
more  than  thirty  figures,  and  only  took  three  months  to  carry  ont 
his  somewhat  stupendous  design.  It  was  scarcely  finished  ere  it 
was  publicly  exhibited  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  gave  occasion 
to  a  very  violent  and  somewhat  dUgmceful  scene.  Being  severely 
criticised  by  a  painter  of  Montpellier,  whose  name  was  Samuel 
Boissiere,  Bourdon  flew  iuto  a  passiou  and  boxed  the  critic's  ears. 
The  affair  luiving  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect,  Bourdon,  faithful 
to  bis  hilofs  of  prudence,  suddenly,  and  without  warning,  left  the 
city  of  Montpellier. 

He  now  came  to  Paris,  where  a  more  fortunate  career  was  opened 
to  him.  He  was  scarcely  twenty-seven  years  of  ago  when  the  cor- 
poration of  goldsmiths,  who  had  adopted  the  enstora  of  offering  a 
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picture  to  Notre  Dame  every  year,  employed  our  artist  to  execute  for 
them  a  glinting  of  "The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Piter."  The  opportunity 
thus  offered  was  gra«pcd  manfully  by  Selastien  Bourdon,  who  now 
executed  a  masterpiece,  or  to  apeak  inure  correctly,  Am  ma»terp'e°e- 
This  picture,  which  is  now  to  lie  seen  in  the  inimitable  gallery  of 
the  Louvre— a  place  of  itself  worthy  of  a  visit  to  Paris  -is  painted, 
as  is  generally  allowed  l>y  all  critic*,  with  great  care,  free- 
dom, and  facility  of  pencil.  The  touch  is  Wood,  fully  developed, 
and  full  uf  spirit  ;  hut  the  drawiug  in  somewhat  more  loose  than  is 
allowable  in  a  serious  subject,  while  the  colouring  ix,  unfortunately, 
made  up  of  warm  and  fiery  tunes,  the  excessive  vulgarity  of  which 
Hurprism  everybody.  We  are  compelled  to  add  that  the  scene  is 
ill-lighted  up,  and  while  the  seoonilary  actors  in  the  drama  encroach 
too  much  on  Uie  foreground,  the  chief  actor  is  kept  hack  in  undue 
oWurity.  The  furia,  or  daah,  and  boldness  of  the  brush  caused 
thin  work  to  succeed  immediately. 

We  are  told  of  a,  strange  specimen  of  pajutiug  where  Bourdon 
represented  "Mereury  k'lling  Argon."  in  relation  to  which  a  writer, 
who  was  seldom  in  the  habit  of  inditing  anything  serious,  wrote 
then*  line* ; 

"  0,  Bourdon  !  our  la  peiuture, 
Dont  tu  charme»  l'univers, 
On  voit  aututit  d'yruk  ouvcrts 
Coinmc  cu  a  ferine  Mercure.* 

What  proves,  however,  more  thiin  the  four  verse*  of  M.  Bendery, 
the  rapid  arid  universal  success  of  Sebaatien  Bourdon,  is  that,  in  the 
month  i.f  February,  1648,  when  the  Hoyal  Academy  of  Painting  waa 
institute.!,  he  wan  admitted  to  the  highly  honourable  |>osition  of 
one  of  the  twelve  ancients,  under  whose  patronage  the  learned 
society  of  artist*  wan  formed.  Without  recapitulating  all  the  illus- 
trious masters,  who  were  the  companions  of  Bourdon,  in  the  list  of 
founders  of  the  world-renowned  Academy,  we  may  mention  the 
Sieur  Dugnernier,  an  able  miniature  painter  of  that  time,  whose 
«i*tt  r  he  afterward*  married.  Dugnernier,  who  "  was  known  at 
court  and  had  many  friend*,"  says  Pellblcu.t  "  beoanie  a  powerful 
and  influential  supporter  of  his  brother-in-law. 

Strange  caprice  and  freak  of  the  fickle  artist!  At  the  very 
moment  when  fortune  was  at  his  door,  in  a  rare  and  friendly 
humour,  Bourdon,  instead  of  opening  it  wide,  closed  it  and  thought 
of  seeking  it  elsewhere.  It  was  currently  rumcmred  that  the  dis- 
turbance* and  civil  tumults  caused  by  the  Fronde  had  deprived 
artists  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  to  civilise  a  little  her  more  than  semi-barbarous 
court,  had  already  collected  around  her  a  group  of  learned  men  and 
poets,  and  sent  fur  Bourdon  to  Join  them.  This  was  in  1652.  The 
adventurous  Bourdon  started  for  Stockholm,  that  beautiful  northern 
Venice,  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sites  in  the  world,  just  as 
he  would  have  set  out  for  Versailles.  The  queen,  who  affected  to 
protect  the  arte,  and  who  really  was  possessed  of  talent  and  tasU\ 
received  Bourdon  with  open  arms,  made  him  her  first  painter,  and 
confided  to  him,  it  is  said,  the  keepership  of  all  the  pictures  she 
then  possessed,  and  which  with  a  view,  it  has  been  suggested,  to 
their  more  perfect  security,  she  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  chests  in 
which  they  had  been  packed  to  be  sent  to  Sweden. 

But  as  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  pictures  of  others  was  rather  a 
dull  one  for  an  artist  who  had  but  one  desire  in  life,  and  that  to 
create.  Bourdon  was  selected  to  paiut  the  queen;  and  then  it  wan 
that  he  executed  that  admirable  portrait  which  Nanteuit  and  Michel 
Laanc  have  engraved,  and  which  has  ever  sinoe  beeu  the  otlicial, 
historic*!,  and  ever-interesting  |M>rtrait  of  the  famous  qu«o:i  of 
Sweden. 

D'ArgenviUe  relates  a  very  creditable  anecdote  of  Scbastieu 
Bourdon,  in  connexion  with  the  keepership  of  the  pictures.  While 
tie  was  still  engaged  in  painting  the  queen's  portrait,  Christina 
spoke  to  him  of  some  of  the  pictures  which  her  father,  the  king, 
had  captured  at  the  siege  of  Prague,    We  have  already  said  that 

e  "  Oh,  Bourdon,  wc  see  ai  many  eyes  fixed  ou  the  painting 
with  which  you  delight  the  world,  as  Mercury  him*elf  has  closed." 
Le  Cabinet,  de  M.  Snidery,  Gouvcrneur  de  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Ourde.    Paris,  in  4to.  1640,  p.  199. 

f  •*  Entreticim  «ir  la  Vie  et  les  OuTragoe  des  plus  excellent* 
Peintres,"  iv.  p.  241. 


they  were  in  the  original  packing-cases,  and  a  fancy  striking  her, 
the  queen  requested  the  French  artist  to  open  the  boxes  and 
make  a  report  as  to  their  eontente.  Bourdon  came  back  to  her 
majesty  with  a  very  warm  re|wrt  of  the  pictures,  particularly  of 
one  of  Correggio.  The  good-natured  princess  requested  him  at  once 
to  accept  this  as  a  present  from  her.  But  the  artist,  more  generous 
even  than  the  queeti,  represented  to  her  the  fact  that  they  were 
some  of  the  finest  paintings  in  Rurope,  and  that  she  should  not 
part  with  one  of  them.  The  queen,  accordingly,  acting  on  his- 
ndvice,  kept  the  pictures,  and  when  she  nMicated  the  throne  took 
them  with  her  to  Rome,  where  she  increased  the  value  of  the 
collection  by  judicious  purchases.  After  her  death,  the  heirs  of 
Don  Livio  (Viescilcbi,  who  had  bonglit  them,  sold  them  again  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  profligate  recent  of  France,  in  whose  honto 
they  remained  until  the  Revolution.  Most  of  them  are  now  in 
Loudon,  in  the  Bridgewater  (Jallery,  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  Kllc*uicre. 

Pelihien,  already  quoted,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Schasticn 
Bourdon,  assures  us  that  at  Stockholm  the  worthy  painter  confined 
himself  chiefly  to  the  painting  of  portrait*  ;  and  he  mentions, 
among  his  most  successful  works,  that  of  the  Count  Palatine, 
Charles  Oueuvuh,  cuusin-gennau  of  the  queen,  the  very  prince  in 
whose  favour  she  afterwards  abdicated.  The  naif  and  simple 
author  of  "  Entretiens  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  des  plus  excellent*! 
Peintres"  informs  us  also,  that  the  queen  of  Sweden,  wishing  to 
erect  a  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of  her  father,  Oustavus  Adolphus, 
who  was  killed  at  Lutzen  in  1(533,  requested  designs  of  the  monu- 
ment from  Bourdon :  and  Felibien  explains  to  us  the  strange  and 
endless  project  which  he,  the  learned  and  ingenious  author,  had 
divided — a  project  which  the  painter  doclined  to  present  to  the 
filial  Queen  Christina  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

In  truth,  our  artist  waa  doomed  to  lie  the  Wandering  Jew  of 
painting.  The  queen  of  Sweden,  not  satisfied  with  having  her  bust 
taken,  had  cherished  the  ambition  to  leave  an  equestrian  portrait 
of  herself,  which  she  then  requested  Bourdon  to  take  and  present 
from  her  to  the  king  of  Spain.  The  French  |<aintcr  picked  up  the 
picture  and  put  it  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  about  to  set  sail  for 
the  Peninsula,  and  personally  disliking  a  loug  voyage,  he  merely 
cTos-ed  the  Sound  and  made  the  best  of  bis  way  to  Paris.  He 
could  not  havo  l>ecn  more  fortunate,  had  he  been  guided  by  some 
guardian  angel;  for,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  the  prudent  traveller 
learnt  that  the  vc**il  loaded  with  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
queen  had  perished  in  a  shipwreck.  This  was  a  lingular  Coinci- 
dence, which  made  Bourdon  all  the  more  prudent  and  thoughtful  of 
his  personal  safety,  lie  karat  very  so»n  afterwards  that  his  pro- 
tectress hail  abjured  the  Protectant  religion  and  abdicated  the 
throne,  lie  at  onoe  gave  up  all  idea  of  returning  to  Sweden,  and 
resumed  at  Paris  his  functions  of  professor  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting,  which  named  him  rector  on  the  <>th  of  July,  1655,  in 
company  with  Sarrasin,  Lebrun,  and  Errard. 

Now  tegan  for  our  artist  Hie  epoch  of  extensive  labours.  Not  to 
mention  landscape*  and  bambochadet,  which  poured  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  from  his  easy  and  inexhaustible  pencil,  he  |iainted 
for  the  maateraltar  of  the  Collegiate  (Jhurch  of  St.  Benedict  a 
"Christ  dead  at  the  Virgin's  Feet,"  which  was  gTeatly  admired; 
"The  Woman  taken  iu  Adultery,"  for  tho  Chamhre  de*  RnqueUs; 
a  *'  Christ  with  Mary  Magdalen,"  for  the  Chamhre  di-s  Coinptc*  ; 
«'  The  Sacrifice  of  Solomon,"  at  the  Hotel  of  Toulouse  ;  and  a 
number  of  other  paintings,  the  enumeration  of  whicli  in  this  place 
would  occupy  too  much  space. 

When  speaking  of  the  first  "Christ"  alluded  to — that  painted 
by  Bourdon  for  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Benedict  Muriate 
praises  it  highly  in  his  manuscript  notes  on  the  "  Abeeedario"  of 
P.  Orlandi.  "It  i.*,"  he  says,  "his  masterpitce;  he  has  caught 
with  animation  and  power  much  id  the  style  of  Umis  Carraeci,  who 
would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  liave  owned  it."  This  opinion  of 
so  consummate  and  recondite  a  connoisseur  as  Jean  Pierre  MarietU 
is  here  of  great  weight  ;  and  bin  opinion  is  also  generally  quoted  as 
an  authority  of  considerable  importance,  with  regard  to  "The 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,"  which  Bourdon  painted  for  the  May 
m  »nth  of  104.'$. 

Bourdon  |xisse«sed  two  designs  of  this  cmnposition.  They  were 
Loth  extremely  rich,  and  were  executed  in  the  style  of  Paul  Venx 
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nese.  They  abounded  la  figures,  but  tin-  (winter  was  wise  enough 
to  simplify  them.  It  appears  to  lie  a  rtOOgnlnil  fact  in  art,  that 
while drawings  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  great  inany  jiersnnages, 
the  palotvr  is  wiser  to  It  sscn  their  number,  as  n<it  in  keeping  with 
the  sublimity  and  unity  of  high  art.  In  a  painting,  too  many  figures 
create  confusion,  anil  destroy  that  repose  so  necessary  to  a  historical 
picture.  We  may  sec  from  the  information  afforded  us  by  Mariettc, 
in  relation  to  Bourdon,  that  instead  of  ripening  and  correcting  his 
first  thoughts  an  Pousain  did,  Selto&tien  threw  his  various  projects 
on  paper,  and  was  quite  satisfied,  instead  of  any  rorrecti-.u  or  search 


into  lodging -houses  or  factories.  A  Parisian  of  any  note,  even  a 
clerk  on  A><>  a  year,  would  as  soon  live  in  the  Marais,  or  the  rocky 
fissure- looking  lanes  of  the  city,  as  the  quondam  fashionable  island. 

Hut  in  the  days  of  Sebastien  Bourdon,  the  island  of  St.  Louis  was 
in  its  glory.  Its  hotels  were  magnificent,  and  ita  inhabitants  men 
of  mark  and  likelihood.  In  the  one  mentioned  above,  he  painted  on 
a  roof  of  nine  compartments  of  unequal  size,  the  fable  of  "  Phoebus 
and  Phaeton  ;"  on  the  wainscot  he  ordered  his  pupils  to  execute,  in 
fourteen  little  octagon  squares,  the  allegorical  figures  of  "Virtne 
and  the  Arts."    The  ornamenting  and  painting  of  this  gallery,  one 
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after  improvement,  to  follow  up  his  first  effort  of  improvisation  by 
a  new  improvisation. 

Hia  most  important  work  was  the  dec  -ration  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bretonvilliers,  in  the  island  of  Saint  Louis.  This  locality  in  the 
good  city  of  Paris,  so  little  known  in  the  present  day  to  tourists  and 
explorers,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  corners  of  that  curious  city. 
It  is  as  yet  quite  sacred  from  any  invasion  of  improvers.  It  was 
once  a  region  of  fashionable  hotels,  a  perfect  Belgraria  on  an  island, 
all  large  houses,  with  court*  and  yards,  and  lofty  arched  entrances. 
It  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  unelevated  position.  Many  of  its  finest 
buildings  have  been  pulled  down,  while  the  rest  have  been  turned 


of  the  richest  monuments  ot  the  showy  and  fanciful  elegance  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  completed  by  architectural  scrolls,  gar- 
lands of  flowers  and  fruits,  painted  by  Charweton  and  Monnoyer, 
th>>  able  jtturirte,  as  he  was  called  iu  his  day.  Unfortunately,  all 
thotc  beautiful  paintings  have  perished,  and  nothing  could  be  said 
about  them,  beyond  the  mere  record  of  their  having  existed,  if  we 
had  not  written  descriptions,  and  better  still,  engravings  of  tbem 
by  Priquet  dc  Vaurose,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Bourdon.  VThcn 
d'Argenville  printed  his  "  Voyage  Pittorcsque,"  the  gallery  of  the 
Hotel  Bretonvilliers  was  already  spoilt.  Now  the  hotel  itself  has 
utterly  disappeared. 
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Those  who  iastTiiotcJ  Sebastien  Bourdon  to  paint  and  decorate  the 
wainscoting  of  a  sumptuous  dwelling,  were  fully  alive  lo  the  pecu- 
liarity and  grandeur  of  hi*  genius.  No  one,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  French  school,  if  we  except  Charles  Lcbrun,  waa  better 
gifted  by  nature  and  by  itady  for  undertaking  this  very  brilliant 
part  of  the  painter'*  art.  Hi*  inexhaustible  imagination,  his 
boldness,  his  independent  humour,  and  with  all  this,  a  constant 
reflexion  of  the  old  style,  combined  to  make  him  the  decorator  par 
ix  tlUxce;  that  it,  one  of  those  prolific,  proud  artists,  a*  prompt  in 
execution  as  in  conception,  who  or*  fully  iiuiUifiod  la  interest 
and  amuse  us  without  profundity  of  painting,  but  not  without 
brilliancy,  in  productions  which,  although  not  wholly  addressed  to 
the  mind,  still  take  their  impression  from  it.  The  decoration  of 
the  interior  of  a  palace  can,  and  oujht  to  be  only  the  means  of 
striking  the  attention,  of  a,t..ui«!.iii,-  and  nattering  the  look*.  The 


pupils  ;  for,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are  indeed  his  beet  pro- 
ductions. In  these  are  displayed  hi*  most  brilliant  qualities,  a 
surprising  and  wonderful  fertility  of  invention,  much  movement  and 
dramatic  effect,  a  perfectly  novel  and  curious  art  of  arranging  hi* 
drapery ;  in  fine,  a  vivacity  of  execution  and  a  warmth  of  pencil, 
which  are  to  be  aeen  even  in  the  rendering  of  the  engraver.  What 
can  we  imagine,  for  example,  more  eld  than  the  subjects  treated 
by  Sebastien  Bourdon  in  the  octagonal,  round,  or  oval  compart- 
ments he  had  to  paint  ?  The  Virtues  and  the  Arts,  with  their 
usual  attributes  and  their  accustomed  costume,  are  the  somewhat 
dull  subjects  undertaken  by  this  impetuous  artist.  And  yet  he  has 
shown  his  vigour  and  his  power  by  almost  everywhere  replacing  a 
symbjl  by  an  action.  IIo  haa  to  represent  "  Muaic."  He  tell*  the 
charming  fable  of  Anon,  who,  at  the  moment  of  being  cast  into 
the  raging  wave*  by  a  ahip's  crew,  obtained  leave  to  touch  his 
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artist  who  should  attempt  to  elevate  the  mind  to  profound  medita- 
tions would  fail  in  his  object,  because  the  very  existence  of  this 
elevated  train  of  thought  in  the  spectator,  would  draw  his  atten- 
tion from  the  general  magnificence  of  the  whole.  A  painter,  who  is 
abl»,  in  a  simple  group  of  three  figure*,  to  concentrate  the  expression 
of  the  most  elevated  thought*,  the  most  secret  impulses  of  the 
he  Art,  and  epitomise  the  humau  mind  in  a  picture,  t»  not  the  man 
to  execute  those  paintings  which  arc  destined  to  dazzle  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  eye*.  Nicola*  Pouasin  was  gifted  with  too  serious  a 
genius  to  employ  hut  time  in  decorating  roofs  and  walls.  Sebastien 
Bourdon,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sure  to  excel  in  it.  The  one  only 
glided  over  the  soul,  the  other  dug  to  its  very  deepest  foundations. 

It  U  extremely  fortunate  for  the  glory  and  fame  of  the  painter  of 
Mostpellier  that  his  paintings  in  the  Hotel  of  Bretonvillier*  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  admirable  engraving*  of  some  of  his 


lyre,  and  thus  attracted  a  dolphin,  which  took  him  on  his  back, 
and  escaped  with  him  to  Cape  Tenants.  This  is  the  way  that 
Sebastien  Bourdon  celebrates  the  magic  power  ot  harmony,  by 
means  of  an  anecdote  familiar  to  every  student  of  that  apocryphal 
lore  of  god*  and  goddesses  which  the  ancients  have  handed  down  to 
u*  in  inch  very  beautiful  forma,  that  we  forgive  the  absurdity 
within  for  the  outward  loveliness.  A  French  critic  says  :  "Alwajs 
occupied  with  the  idea  that  he  muat  make  a  picture,  and  being  atx»  c 
everything  —a  painter,  he  substitutes  for  the  monotony  of  traditional 
emblems  a  drama  full  oi  life,  colour,  and  poetry.  Borne  upon  the 
back  of  the  wondering  dolphin,  as  upon  a  living  bark,  the, 
musician  of  Lesbos  sn.ile-.nl  death,  which  haa  been  overcome  by  hia 
songs,  and  seems  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  murmuring  waves 
more  harmonioua  than  his  lyre.  Afar  off  we  see  the  ship,  wheme 
the  poet  has  been  cast  into  the  wav*«,  and  we  cannot  help  admiring 
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how  ably  the  artist  has  managed  to  giro  an  antique  and  noblo 
character  to  the  imaginary  constrnetiou  of  the  distant  nhiji,  which, 
without  this  heroic  physiognomy,  would  at  once  have  vulgarised  the 
picture." 

Again,  he  haa  to  paint  "Geometry."  Instead  of  remaining 
chained  to  conventional  tradition,  lie  recollects  thv  biatery  of  Archi- 
medes, and  scutes  the  occasion  to  represent  a  town  on  fire,  and 
soldier*,  whom?  unbridled  ferocity  and  wild  intoxication  contrast  in 
a  most  effective  manner  with  the  sublime  tranquillity  of  the  philo- 
sopher. All  the  heroes  of  classical  i»iitii|uity  are  called  upon  to 
figure  in  person,  in  place  of  their  wearisome  attributes  and  em- 
blematical nonentities,  which  were  ho  repugnant  to  the  boiling 
southern  genius  of  our  artist.  We  are  indeed  led  to  observe,  that 
the  more  metaphysical  hi*  subject  Li,  the  more  doc*  he  show  hi* 
ingenuity  in  giving  a  striking  and  euernetic  form  to  bis  idea*. 
"  Astronomy  "serves  a*  a  pretest  to  Bourdon  to  tell  us  the  story  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  who.  prejtariiig  a  sacrifice,  is  astounded  to  see 
the  lightning  strike  the  alur  and  cut  to  the  ground  the  priest  aud 
the  victim.  It  would  hare  been  hardly  possible  to  iuvent  belter 
materials,  to  have  found  more  happy  aud  successful  outlines,  or  to 
unite  in  u  cotnpo^itiuu  of  iiucb  small  viae  more  life  and  a  grander 
character.  The  proud,  quick,  nud  noble  gesture  of  the  emperor, 
the  bull  struck  by  the  lightning,  tho  foreshortened  figure  of  the 
pacrificer-all  this  is  iu  a  ravage  style,  and  executed  with  a  rigour 
which  is  tint  far  short  of  geniu*. 

The  triumph  of  Pouipey.  drawn  by  Olympian  horse*,  the  lilsc- 
ralitiex  of  Augustus,  ca«ting  heap*  of  aegtcicu*  to  the  Roman  (teople, 
the  celebrated  act  of  Scu'vola  burning  the  hand  that  had  killed  the 
guard  of  Porseaa  instead  of  Forwena  himself,  represent  ••Magna- 
nimity." "Liberality."  and  "Constancy."  All  the  active  and  familiar 
figure*  iu  fable  and  history  are  presented  t<>  us  in  the  place  of 
insipid  abstractions,  and  roost  amateur*  will  allow,  with  consider- 
able success.  The  allegorical  subject  of  "Pa  nting"  ia  celebrate- 1  in 
a  picture  which  reminds  nj  of  the  story  of  Alexander  preHenting  hia 
favourite  Campaspa  to  the  great  painter  Apellea,  who,  while  painting 
her  for  the  king,  ha*  fallen  in  love  with  her.  It  will  readily  be 
ullowed  tliat  the  king,  the  artist,  and  the  lovely  heroine  of  the 
tale,  wliute  beauty  enhance*  the  generosity  of  Alexander,  *»tia- 
faelorily  replace  the  usual  dry  memento*  (p.  13).  In  everything 
we  find  the  subject  speaking,  animated,  alive.  Kven  the  cold 
subject  of  41  Grammar "  i*  clothed  ta  the  form  of  a  young 
woman  watering  plants,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  uf  the 
imaginative  Greeks. 

The  learned  collectors  of  anecdotes  pretend  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  of  8t.  Gervais  ordered  from  Buurdon  six  pictures 
destined  for  the  ornament  of  the  nave,  which  werc^i  recount 
the  hi-tery  of  the  "  blessed  patron  of  the  church  aud  ol  its  friend 
St.  Pnitaht."  Bourdon  accordingly  »<t  to  work.  But  unfortunately 
for  him,  as  regards  the  execution  of  this  order,  he  could  not  get  rid 
of  hi*  Calvinistic  feelings ;  aud  not  being  able  to  abjure  hi*  religion, 
like  the  accommodating  queen  of  Sweden,  he  was  led,  with  regard 
to  the  pious  martyrs  whose  apotheosis  be  was  (stinting,  to  perpetrate 
certain  jokes  on  their  history,  which  were  very  offensive  to  the 
churchwardens.  Bourdon  was  thanked,  and  tluuniased,  the  more 
that  his  first  picture,  the  "Beheading  of  St.  1'rotaia,"  did  not  re- 
ceive the  approbation  of  the  chapter.  This  pietnre,  which  is  to  lie 
found  in  the  Louvre,  is  generally  considered  by  K»tnan  Catholics  to 
be  worthy  of  the  blame  which  it  received  from  the  worshipful 
chapter  of  St.  Gervaia.  The  labours  of  Bourdon  were  continued  by 
Philippe  dc  (.Thatnpaigne,  Lesueur,  aud  Goulay ;  and  on  a  candid 
examination  of  "  St.  Gervau  refusing  te  sncrilice  to  False  Gods," 
wo  arc  not  led  to  regret  the  change  from  Bonnlon  to  Lesaeur, 
however  much  we  may  sym|«athise  with,  and  comprehend,  the 
very  natural  feelings  of  the  Calviiiist. 

The  landscajNj*  of  Bourdon  are  not  the  least  important  ]«vrte  of 
his  work*.  F.verylxKly  is  familiar  with  them  ;  everybody  has  seen 
a  hundred  times,  in  old  book*  and  albums,  in  shop  window*  and 
collections,  his  favourite  subject,  "The  Flight  into  Kgypt"  (see  p. 
12),  a  lnndacu|«!  in  which  the  grandeur  of  nature  is  almost  on  a 
par  with  the  elevation  of  the  subject.  Whrn  we  say  mtturt,  in  the 
strict  and  philosophical  sense  of  the  word,  we  are  wrong  ;  nature 
certainly  does  not  hold  a  very  high  place  in  these  strange  and 
savage  compositions,  which  awaken  in  us  neither  the  sentiment  of 


reality  nor  the  image  of  the  ideal.  Sebastien  Bonrdon  unfortunately 
lived  at  a  time  when  the  sentiment  of  nature  hail  not  <levelojwd 
itself  in  France,  at  all  events  in  the  arte,  though  it  *u  soon  to 
become  the  rage  in  painting,  poetry,  and  prose    on  the  canvas  of 
the  fashionable  artist,  and  in  the  pages  nf  Florian  and  other*,  who, 
in  the  end,  made  nature  appear  ridiculous.    The  country,  in  the 
eye*  of  the  artiste  of  those  days,  was  hut  awtaaory  t"  the  figures, 
the  mere  amusement  of  man,  the  frame  in  which  their  thoughts  were 
developed.    In  those  artificial  times,  certainly  no  member  of  the 
Academy,  Leuain  excepted,  would  have  ever  thought  it  possible  that 
a  painter's  landscape  could  be  anything  else  but  a  scene  wholly 
invented,  composed  to  serve  as  the  theatre  of  one  of  thoae  (ahotoos 
or  vulgar  dramas  which  fill  up  tho  history  of  humanity.     Lew  than 
any  one  else,  could  Bourdon  escape  the  universal  tendency  of  a 
school    he,  whisie  faney  always  overpowered  every  other  feeling. 
His  landseapos  are,  therefore,  wholly  drawn  from  his  extravagant 
and  sombre  imagination.    There  is  none  of  that  warmth  which  the 
subject  demands,  none  »r  that  golden  eastern  glow,  to  which  we 
alluded  in  our  last  uumber.  *    We  fiud  violeut  and  savage  horse* 
galloping  along  a  vast  plain;  'brigands  dragging  along  the  body  of  a 
mau  whom  they  have  just  slaughtered;  warriors  ou  the  watch  : 
traveller*  alarmed  ;  or  cavaliers  galloping  away  from  some  startling 
danger.    Sometime*  we  have  Spanish  muleteers  making  their  way 
along  difficult  roads;  but  his  favourite  subject  is  the  "Holy 
Family,"  Joseph  and  Mary  flying  with  their  precious  burden  from  . 
the  wild  rage  of  His  enemies  to  the  laud  distantly  seen  beyond  the 
flowing  waters.    Moreover,  despite  the  introduction  of  the*e  figureiv 
the  )an<btua|KS  of  Sebastteli  Bourdon  always  represent  uninhabited 
or  uninhabitable  countries,  doited  here  and  there  with  ruins  wh.se 
presence  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  did  we  not  kuow  what  exists 
la  Kuropcau  Turkey,  where  vast  plains,  deserted,  uncultivated, 
and  abandoned,  yet  teem  with  the  ruined  habitations,  oftener  with 
the  erumbliug  tenths  of  the  millions  who  ouec  dwelt  there.  'Twss 
such  Hocnes  Bourdon  loved  to  paint  -scenes  which  might  onw  hare 
been  beautiful, 

"  Till,  when  the  ruthless  conqueror  came  , 

With  vengeful  sword  and  eyes  of  dame, 

'Twas  from  its  stately  basis  hurled, 

Where  the  bulbul  nil  day  loug 

Charnu  the  valley  with  her  wing  ; 

Aud  at  cvuing's  «ilent  gloom 

Sighti  above  Saudi-*  tomb. 

Now  he  wander*  wide  and  far. 

Along  the  plains  of  Istukar, 

Whose  ruiued  temple*  and  whose  shrines 
Mo  longer  give  the  toicc  of  prayer. 

But  while  the  Day  God  brightly  shine* 
His  altars  lie  in  ruins  there  ! 

Where  (lalaces  and  tombs  are  spread, 

8ud  relic*  of  the  mighty  dead  ! 

And  while  he  gases  on  each  scene, 

Where  pomp  and  pow  er  aud  aealth  have  Urn  ; 

Where  oo»lly  pearls  and  rubies  shono 

Upon  the  steps  of  Jcin«hccd'»  throne  ; 

1  he  owl  within  her  lonely  cell 

•SiU  hroodiuH  o'er  the  pride  of  kings, 

And  watchis  like  a  scutiuel 

Above  the  w  reck  of  human  thing-  " 
He  paints  solitary  scenes,  it  is  true  ;  but  not  the  melancholy  sad 
silent  and  solemn  solitude*  of  the  tender  lsnmeur,  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, savage,  broken,  terrible  solitudes,  teeiiiLig  with  all  the  noise* 
of  creation,  the  fall  of  heavy  waters,  the  n taring  of  the  bleak  wind, 
the  shudilering  of  the  trees,  as  iu  the  tempest*  of  Gunapre,  and  uov 
and  then  the  unex|>ected  rolling  of  chariot  wheels  uver  slouy  road*. 
Aud  even  when  agricultural  occupations,  the  labour  of  the  fields, 
the  harvest,  and  hay-making,  became  the  subject  matter  of  his  land- 
aca|>ea,  the  rustic  figures  introduced  have  a  quaint  gait,  wbioli 
carries  us  bxok  to  the  rudeness  of  the  middle  age*,  aud  reminds  u> 
neither  of  what  we  have  seen  in  real  nature,  nor  even  what  wv 
painted  in  this  style  by  the  Venetian,  Jacques  Bassan. 

Another  remark,  which  it  is  essential  to  make  .with  regard  U>  tke 
somewhat  disorderly  flights  of  Sebastien  Bourdon's  fancy  is,  thai  he 
often  forgets  the  geographical  fitness  of  the  sceuery,  the  couUv 
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locale.  as  our  friends  over  the  »ul*r  s»>— fti  wel^as  that  strict 
fidelity  to  cultural-  to  which  an  artist  should  adhere  when  painting 
hi<tvricnl  peritona^cs.  He  was  uut  at  all  [mrlicutar  or  careful  in 
these  thing.-s  would  odbcl  in  the  same  c  >untry  trees  of  widely 
different  orders,  introduce  genuine  Egyptian  palm-trees  auiid  Italian 
constructions,  and  even  (mint  aud  engrave  impossible  trees,  imagi- 
nary biishos,  and  aluurd  dwellings. 

There  are  individuals  to  whom  thin  eccentricity  is  a  charm  ;  it 
pleases  certain  artist*,  too,  affording  theiu  novel  aud  picturesque 
ideas ;  hut  it  will  only  seriously  seduce  and  captivate  those  who 
prefer  the  scenery  of  tlie  stage  to  unadorned  and  real  nnturc,  the 
)n>etry  of  the  rcigu  of  Charles  II.  to  Unit  of  Milton  and  i»liakspe*rc  ; 
the  Minerva  press  to  the  lunllhy  writings  of  JVott,  Cooper,  and 
Dickens  ;  tlie  raving  of  a  Reynold*  to  the  tnith  and  satire  of  a 
Jcrmld  ;  the  false,  untitle,  and  theatrical,  to  the  Nattily  and  loveliness 
of  eternal  truth. 

Hopple  and  varied  in  the  style  of  hU  painting,  necking  to  imitate, 
now  the  colour*  of  Iy>m>«rd  artists,  now  the  grave  roles  of  Ponssin, 
now  the  pomp  of  Paul  Verouese,  or  the  easy  elegance  of  Simon 
Y«ui  t  doing  over  again,  in  fact,  for  a  crowd  of  masters  what,  in 
the  beginning,  he  had  done  for  Claude  Lorraine  and  Benedetto — 
Sehaatien  Bourdon  naturally  applied  to  varum*  subjects  the  great 
diversity  of  hi*  aptitudes  and  hn  characteristic.  We  find  him 
descending  with  satisfaction  to  the  interiors  of  guard  houses  in  the 
style  »f  Michael  Angelo  de-<  Batailli-s  or  of  John  Miel,  ami  to  wild 
gipsy  scene*  in  the  style  of  the  brothers  Lenain  and  de  ('Allot.  It 
is  quit*  useles*  to  disguise  a  fact  which  auy  picture-dealer  will  lie 
aide  to  prove.  These  little  picture*  are  much  more  untight  »ft«r 
than  many  of  his  more  ambitious  work*.  The  real  met  in,  that  in 
these  pretty  and  ssreeaMc  trifle*  —  delicious  little  treasure*  at 
times  —  Bourdon  is  marvellously  successful,  without,  huwever, 
having  any  of  that  style  which,  in  th*  Dutch,  is  luiirrh'.  He 
introduced  an  agreeable  mode  of  colouring  into  them,  a  piquancy 
of  style,  the  (arm-ral  liase  of  which  was  that  fine  (tray  tone  which 
nl"iiri*ts  are  so  f«tid  of— Vclanqnes,  for  instance,  8iitif«n  Chnrdin, 
au<l  Dsmlre  Bardou,  whose  manner  no  one,  according  to  n  critic  of 
Iho  eighteenth  century,  understood  Ixrttor  than  Bourdon. 

Upon  this  neutral  ami  soft  ground  is  admirably  relieved  the 
brilliant  and  aaiudv  nigs  of  his  Bohemians,  the  bright  adjustment* 
•  •f  his  cavnli-1-*.  the  yellow  vests  of  hi*  old  soldier*.  Or  the  red  feather 
of  a  ln-nver  east  carelessly  on  th"  ground.  The  wide-topped  boots 
the  chamois  leather  gloves,  and  the  buff  jerkins  also  play  their  part, 
with  drums  which  nerve  the  soldier*  t«  (ramble  on  with  dice.  He 
Is  al«»  very  fond  of  intr.«luring  an  old  lean  hoi*e  with  outstretched 
neek,  his  •lirtv  white  cnnipir  hr  iiKht  up  by  a  warm  ray  of  ilte 
•nn.  After  earefully  studying  for  i*>  l..ng  a  time,  in  antique  bar- 
r--t'tef«,  that  t\|*  of  raei -horsea  with  hwan-like  noi'kn  that  drew 
the  triumphal  chariots  in  ancient  R<nne>  Bonrdoti  Middeitly  catchea 
u  pliiup*'  of  a  caravan  of  ragamuffin*,  and,  forgetting  all  the  *nb» 
liniitiex  ef  frtyle,  caiyht  for  a  moment  by  a  genuine  hit  of  nature, 
he  paint*  with  energy  tlie  lean  Hotlnante  mounted  by  a  knight  of 
»»d  ami  rueful  countenance,  or  the  injured  «teed  of  the  eampnny  r  f 
romeilianp  in  the  "Comic  Romance"  of  Hearron. 

Much  is  «aid  in  the  h.Mik*  <,{  art  criti'«  of  the  envvarings  of 
Sohastieu  Bonnlon  ;  and  *'me  even  j»o  far  a»  to  a-jH-rt,  that  they 
ar«  fit  to  rank  alongsWe  the  production*  of  the  l*nt  uia»t*n«  in  the 
eabineta  <>f  amateurf.  Thns  careleiuly  is  history  »  ritUu,  above  all, 
the  hi»t/>ry  of  art,  which  lieing  on  a  subject  with  regard  to  which 
few  understand  much,  every  attempt  at  guiding  men's  minds  in  the 
right  direction  should  otrictly  Correct  and  im|iartial.  The  error 
uri»e«  from  the  •tuIh  of  one  era  o.pjini,-  word  for  word  the  idea* 
und  thought*  of  those  who  have  j.reeede.1  them,  without  ever  taking 
the  trouble  to  think  or  reflect  for  themselves  in  anything  like  an 
independent  manner.  The  trnth  ix,  that  the  engravings  of  the  artist 
of  Moiitpellier  are  only  worthy  of  In-ilig  collected  ami  preserved  hy 
•M-tixtM,  because  they  are  able  U>  draw  from  them  liappy  ideao, 
inspirations,  and  thought*  ;  but  as  works  of  art  to  be  kept  in  the 
portfolios  of  amateurs,  they  are  very  inferior.  They  are  executed 
with  extreme  negligence,  and  could  never  please  men  whose  taate 
had  Wxu  formed  by  a  study  of  Ixautiful  Italiau  line  engrav- 
ing, (larticukrly  those  of.  the  Baroeci,  tl>c  Carracci.  and  the 
Benedetie.  The  coarseness  of  execution  which  is  particularly 
reiuarkcd  in  the  numerous  coini*».ition«  callo.1  "Tho  Flight  into 


BgJ'lV  '»  not  admissible  in  piece*  of  such  dimensions.  frVratchy 
lines,  when  they  are  done  w  ith  pro|*r  spirit,  ure  Udcruble,  and  are 
even  ehanuing,  in  little  piecin  ;  but  plaU-s  of  the  rise  of  a  large 
quarto  become  dull  und  heavy  wheu  thoy  appear  to  be  ecrntchod  utt 
with  a  sabre,  crudely,  roughly,  inaitisticnlly.  The  roughness,  too, 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  intention  of  th*  style  which  is  risible  in 
the  figure*.  In  a  picture  where  tlie  artist  take*  the  trouble  to 
select  elegant  form,  a  graceful  gait  and  mien,  it  is  not  reasonable 
for  the  execution  to  be  so  much  behind  the  thought.  Thin  is 
exactly  the  error  of  Bourdon.  His  heads  are  graceful  and  pleasing ; 
his  Madonnaa  are  extremely  pretty,  a  little  in  the  taste  of  rarmesan  ; 
but  their  costume  and  other  details  display  unpardonable  negligence. 
His  draperies  seem  to  convey  the  idea  of  hia  having  studied  them 
on  a  stiff  lay  figure.  They  never  clothed  a  human  form— let  it  be 
here  rememlwred  that  we  are  speaking  of  his  engravings—  .md  it 
must  be  ap|mrent  that,  without  falling  into  the  exaggerated  SAtking 
after  eneet  wliich  gives  to  drajiery  the  appearance  of  wet  linen, 
sticking  here  and  there  on  the  IwhIv,  it  is  well  that  the  form  of  the 
human  figure  he  seen,  anil  that  the  folds  shonid  have  some  object 
in  view.  With  Bourdon  the  dru|«ry  is  in  geueral  greatly  of  that 
metallic  l'tok,  that  stiff  unwieldy  conception  m<  often  found  in  the 
engravings  of  Altiert  Durer,  without  p,e.wBsii(g  at  the  same  time 
any  of  his  learned  precision.  His  Virgins  are  clothed  in  stiff  rags, 
or  in  angular  cloks  which  an?  exceedingly  displeasing  to  the  eye, 
and  which  war  the  effect  of  his  general  picture.  His  Wat  effects  in 
this,  line  are  his  trees  and  his  Isekgrounds,  which  at  times  are 
touched  off  with  n.nsideralJe  delicacy  and  lightness. 

The  fine  works  of  Bourdon  are  not.  therefore,  these  hasty  engrav- 
ings, but  tather  thn*e  which  hi-  has  touched  up  with  the  burin,  or 
Home  few  which  he  has  devoted  hims»ll  to  with  more  attention, 
earnestness,  and  determination  to  do  justice  to  his  subject.  Hip 
"Halt  or  the  Holy  Family"  (p-  W  ««  «>«  r'f  the  richest  and 
tndileal  com|s*itiou»  of  the  French  scho-d.  We  find  In  it  some  of  the 
sublimity  of  Nicola*  I'oUfsin.  How  a-lminbly  the  verdure  agrees 
« ith  tlie  I>nildinia4.  and  what  nn  august  character  does  the  scene 
assume  frt'lu  the  very  solemnity  of  the  landis-ape '  We  remark  also 
the  ineffable  sadness  of  the  Virgin,  surrounded  by  the  childish 
games  over  w  hich  idle  pnsides  with  i*  >  much  grace  ;  and  we  tike 
the  more  notice  of  this,  as  it  is  not  common  in  the  work  of  the 
palnUr.  The  action  of  the  washerwoman,  ho  ardent  at  w  ork,  fi.rms 
n  gntit  o'litraxt  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  maternal  group.  Even 
the  details  of  the  donkey  engaged  in  eating  bis  thistles,  and  the 
ducks  playing  in  the  water,  add  hal<pily  and  harmoni<  nsly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  picture,  which  is  a  mingling  of  sacred  hiMory  with 
ordinary  nature.* 

One  characteristic  fenture  in  Bourdon,  another  of  those  thiuga  in 
which  he  resemble*  Voussin,  is  his  taste  for  arciiltectnrc.  With 
him,  as  with  the  Norman  painter,  the  hnilditiKS  intrslnced  into  his 
compositions  hold  a  very  important  place.  But  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  Poussin  u^es  them  soberly,  and  when  it  is  fit  they  ►h.  uld  he 
u«ed,  Bourdon,  on  the  other,  abuses  this  love,  and  goes  so  far  as  to 
make  it  an  habitual  source  of  composition.  TailUssout  has  faid, 
with  considerable  truth,  '"  that  one  of  the  thing*  which  chiefly 
characterise  tlie  pictures  of  this  master  is— the  same  may  lie  said  of 
his  engravings— Uie  habit  he  has  of  placing  in  the  foreground  archi- 
tectural remains,  and  always  round  forma  opposed  to  square  oner. 
We  will  suppose  that  he  ha*  too  many  cirai|.ht  liue.i  in  «  phtuic: 
the  broken  re:,  nins  of  a  column  ooiue  to  his  assistance.  If  be  wanUi 
t »  bend  or  sent  one  of  his  figures,  to  make  it  assume  an  attitude 
at  variance  with  those  which  are  upright,  immedintely  a  pi<  ee  of  no 
old  wall,  a  happy  pedestal,  starts  from  the  ground  at  his  command. 
He  makes  a  very  pictun>qne  use  of  the  variety  of  these  forms. 
But  besides  that  tlie  repetition  is  fatiguing,  it  takes  away  the 
illusion,  because  it  is  improbable." 

When  gasiug  at  the  architectural  productions  of  Bonrdon,  we 
faurV  him  an  anleut  student  of  antiquity.  In  hia  classical  sub- 
jeets  may  lie  recognise<l  much,  though  irregular  knowledge  of  his 
smbjectj  *nt'  especially  in  his  "Seven  Charities"  arc  we  led  to 
believe  him  cognisant  of  much  that  is  described  in  the  following 

•  This  beautiful  composition,  engraved  p.  9,  is  called  by 
Hubert  Dnmcsnil  the  '•  Snintc  FamiUc  au  Lavoir." 

t  "  Observations  sur  quelque*  Orauds  Peintrvs."    Paris  ;  1807. 
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passage  from  Hrereu  :•--*•  The  house*  of  the  heroes  were 
large  and  spacious,  anil,  at  the  same  time,  suitrd  to  the  climate. 
The  court  was  surrounded  l>y  a  gallery,  about  which  the  bed- 
chambers were  built.  There  was  a  direct  entrance  from  the  court 
to  the  hall,  which  was  the  common  place  of  result ;  moveable  seats 
stood  along  the  sides  of  the  walla.  Everything  glistened  with 
brass.  On  one  aide  was  n  place  of  deposit,  where  the  arms  were 
kept.  In  the  background  was  the  hearth,  and  the  scat  for  the  lady 
of  the  mansion,  when  she  made  her  appearance  below.  Several 
steps  conducted  from  thence  to  a  higher  gallery,  near  which  were 
the  chambers  of  the  wumen.  where  they  were  employed  in  houoe- 
hold  labour),  especially  iu  weaving  Several  outhouses,"  for  the 
purpose  of  grinding  and  baking,  were  connected  with  the  lmu<e  ; 
others  for  the  common  habitations  of  the  male  and  female  slaves  ; 


all  they  used  from  that  country."  In  his  picture  of  "  The  Plague," 
much  of  this  iyja/isible. 

There  are  occasions,  however,  when  architecture  is  not  simply,  in 
the  pictures  of  Bourdon,  an  expedient  to  produce  contrast  in  out- 
line, to  balance  the  masses  of  colour,  or  to  make  the  squared 
part*  appear  les*  square  by  opposing  them  to  round  one?,  and 
Wee  rrrta.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  his  palaces,  almost  wholly 
ijwcntvd  of  a  new  and  original  style  of  architecture,  have  all  the 
grand  eccentricity  of  his  landscapes  and  historical  subjects.  There 
is  a  composition  by  this  master,  one  nf  those  which  perished  with 
the  Hotel  de  Bretonvilliprs,  and  which  the  burin  of  Bourdon  and 
his  pupils  has  preserved,  in  which  architecture  is  the  object.  It 
Wars  a  singular  title,  "  Magnificent  ia."  ArtemUia,  surrounded  by 
her  women,  contemplate*  the  monument  which  she  has  erected  to 


--  ■   ■  ■ 
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and  also  stables  for  the  batata.  The  stalls  fur  cattle  were  com- 
monly in  the  fields.  Astonishment  is  excited  by  the  abundance  of 
metals,  Wth  of  the  precious  and  baser  ones,  with  which  the  man- 
sions were  adorned,  aud  of  which  the  household  uteusils  were 
made.  The  walla  glittered  with  them  ;  the  seats  were  made  of 
them.  Water  for  washing  was  presented  in  golden  ewers  on  silver 
salvers  ;  the  Wnches,  arms,  uteusils,  were  ornamented  with  them. 
Even  if  we  suppose  that  much,  called  golden,  was  only  gilded,  we 
still  have  reason  to  ask,  whence  this  wealth  iu  precious  metals  ' 
Homer  gives  us  a  hint  respecting  the  silver,  when  he  sjieaks  of  it  as 
Wlonging  to  Alibi,  in  the  land  of  the  Halizcues.  Most  of  the  gold 
probably  came  from  Lydia,  where  this  metal  in  later  times  was  so 
abundant  that  the  Greeks  were,  for  the  most  part,  supplied  with 

•  "  Ancient  Greece,"  by  Arnold  H.  L.  Heeren. 


Mausjlus.  Here  the  decorator  has  proved  himself  to  W  possessed 
of  extraordinary  invention.  This  monument,  of  which  the  model 
exists  nowhere  but  ii  the  brain  of  our  artist,  is  composed  of  three 
orders  of  architecture  piled  one  upon  auother,  and  is  surmount.  J 
by  a  pyramid  which,  on  all  sides,  presents  a  flight  of  steps  running 
from  the  base  to  the  summit.  From  the  angles  of  the  edifice  dart 
forth  four  hoi-sei  in  a  row,  which  prance  and  are  kept  down  with 
difficulty  by  the  grooms.  This  immense  tomb,  which  is  opened  in 
its  lower  part  by  a  gallery  of  the  Ionic  order,  shuts  up  and  closes  as 
it  ri*e»  in  elevation.  The  second  story  receives  light  by  arches, 
whirh  separate  pilasters  of  the  Djric  order.  The  third  story  is 
without  windows,  and  completely  closed  up,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
survey  the  steps  ranging  round  the  pyramid  and  reminding  us  of 
the  great  and  majestic  stairs  which  lead  to  the  lower  gallery. 
The  last  days  of  the  life  of  Sebastien  Bourdon  were  absorbed 
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in  ceaseless  labour.  According  to  a  very  excellent  authority,  the 
"  Dictionnaire  dea  Beaux  Art",*"  he  worked  iu  a  sort  of  garret, 
where  he  sometimes  remained  whole  months  without  coming  out. 
He  covered  lu*a  canvas  with  unexampled  and  unceasing  activity. 
Though  age  had  a  little  softened  his  natural  (ire,  he  preserved 
enough  to  have  the  decoration  of  a  palace  confided  to  him  ;  a  kind 
of  painting  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  30  admirably 
suited  his  fertility  of  mind  and  the  rapidity  of  his  brush.  Lout* 
XIV.,  in  fact,  confided  to  him,  in  company  with  Nicholas  Loir,  his 
pupil,  and  already  his  rival,  the  task  of  decorating  some  halls  of 
the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  especially  some  of  the  lower  halls.  But 
Bourdon  was  unable  to  finish  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  A 
violent  fever  seized  him  in  the  month  of  May,  1871,  and  carried 
him  off  in  a  few  days,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-five.  He  died 
president  of  the  Academy. 


There  was  aU>  a  certain  Gaillerot,  whose  renown  does  not  see .u 
to  have  extended  very  far.  Learned  men  alone  are  aware  that  he 
copied  and  imitated  the  landscapes  of  Bourdon  aa  well  as  he  could. 

Fi'libien.  who  was  the  friend  of  Sehaslien  Bourdon,  speaks  witli 
interest  of  the  prodigious  facility  of  this  master,  whose  error  ■'. 
however,  he  freely  censures,  while  he  Is  warmed  and  animated  1  v 
the  lire  which  animates'  his  works,  especially  in  his  yonth  ati  l 
riper  age.  But  a  writer  who  appears  to  have  admired  Bourd.  n 
very  much,  cannot  help  expressing  hiB  regret  "that  he  did  n  \ 
finish  his  pictures  a  little  more,  and  that  he  did  not  preserve  th:it 
boldness  and  that  courage  of  the  mind  which  gives  strength  to  per- 
fect his  invention  by  constant  labour."  *  We  may  be  allowed  to 
suggest  that,  perhaps,  a  greater  assiduity  would  not  have  corrected 
the  defects  of  a  too  ardent  imagination.  "  It  is  even  true,"  says 
Fclibien.t  "  that  his  first  thoughts,  and  what  he  executed  with 


■V* 
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Bourdon  left  behind  him  several  daughters,  who  were  very  suc- 
cessful painters  in  the  miniature  style;  and  some  pupils,  who  were 
rather  too  faithful  to  the  frivolous  traditions  which  he  had  brought 
from  Italy  and  spread  over  France.  We  have  mentioned  Nicholas 
Loir,  who  was  more  of  a  colourist  than  Bourdon,  and  Fricquet  de 
Vaumse,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Academy  of  Painting,  who, 
more  of  an  engraver  thau  a  painter,  undertook  the  ta  tfc  of  repro- 
ducing the  works  of  his  master  in  line  entrravings.  T»  these  names 
we  must  add  that  of  Pierre  Mosnier,  who  was  only  a  heavy  Acade- 
mician, different  in  this  respect  from  the  wit  Piron,  who  wrote 
hi*  own  epitaph: 

Cy-git  Piron 

Qui  nc  tut  rien, 

Pa*  mem*  Acadetnicien. 


the  least  finish,  were  the  works  which  were  often  more  suc- 
cessful than  tho««  which  he  tried  to  work  up  more  completely ;  be- 
cause at  the  first  outset,  the  fire  of  his  imagination  supplied  him 
with  the  power  to  satisfy  the  eyes  ;  but  when  he  tried  to  paint  a 
subject  completely,  he  stopped  short,  and  could  never  successfully 
carry  it  to  the  point  it  should  have  reached.  In  this  way,  by  too 
careful  a  work,  he  obscured  his  first  ideas,  rather  than  rendered 
them  clear  and  beautiful.  This  has  often  been  noticed  with  regard 
to  pirtraits  from  his  pencil.  For,  whatever  pains  he  took  to  com- 
plete a  bead,  it  was  noticed  that  the  more  he  nought  to  reach  t  ie 

•  Tnillasson,  "  Observations  »ur  quelqucs  grands  Peintres." 

t  "  Kntreticns  «ur  la  Vic  ct  les  Ouvrages  des  plu*  excellent* 
Peintres.    Part  V.    Paris,  1688." 
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ural  uud  III'.?  likeio-st.  the  iwix-  it  fled  ls-fuc  liim,  Kvnn-e  lie 
•  I1    N'it  sufficiently  r 'iiiprchend  the  first  | iri j»l<--t*  'tli'-  ;irl." 

We  are  I'M.  «il  the  >it)  j'  t  of  t':ii*  marvellous  i?i,provi-,:it.'ri»l 
;•  r  of  llit-  |niii(r-r  of  M-.nljn.-Hur,  that  i.ue  Jay  he  laid  h  wu_"-r  to 
ii  i  i.  in  a  day"*  work,  twelve  heads  of  the  sue  of  life,  and  that  he 
v  *i  his  »s»tT.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  they  were  hy  no 
1.1  the  wvrst  heads  produced  hy  his  fertile  pencil.  So  much 
(.  .  .r  ot'  prompt  out -iption  nud  quick  painting  was  partly  owing 
t  >  )  very  dang.rous  faculty  for  an  artist  t  >  memory. 
1!  vl  .ti  hid  si-en  evetythini:  and  forgotten  nothing,  Hi.->  head  was 
on,-  of  tin-He  museums,  in  which  are  collected  all  the  finest 
j'ii-.-.-i  of  every  scho-1  «f  painting.  Hence  his  reminiscences  soine- 
t i iii»- J  flagrant,  souutimi-s  taint,  sometimes  happy,  sonn-time*  tli"- 
i  Vnl-d,  ineftVtive,  and  i1i««onant. 

We  could  point  .nit  many  of  the^e  evident  and  marked  instances 
-I  ineiie  rv.  in  a  series  other  it  i*c  *  >  lienntiful,  "  Tlie  Seven  Deed*  of 
M  ivy,"  the  originals  of  which  are  in  ltd*  country,  the  engraving* 
•■wry where,  one  of  whi'h  we  reproduce  (p.  M,  under  the  title  of 
••  W"ik-  >>(  Mercy."  Raphael,  IVussiti.  uud  Hanuil-nl  (.'arraoci,  are 
all  laid  niid-r  contribution.  Here  we  have  a  figure  of  the  "lncendie 
del  1!  .ly-/'  taken  whol.  sale  ;  lure  is  a  complete  copy  of  the  tivnna- 
nir-its  of  P-  in»  ti.  The  uiasterplc.v*  of  Bologna  and  thuee  of  Venice 
'e!;d  in  turn  t :.  the  oapricenof  the  Flench  painter.  Hut  we  um«t  lie 
Tii  ve  oiver>e  n-minii-.-eiict-s  Bounlou  mal  M  his  own.  Figur<s, 

<t  ir.  ».  ntJitndm,  everything  which  from  all  rides  come*  to  hi« 
i  ime  ry.  he  unites,  he  "marries"  together,  and  intnslncea  them 
t  ■  hif  lo  ry  canvas,  which,  after  all,  Is  improvisation —  original 
e  1  tici-m,  if  we  may  a--**  x'iftt*  tbe>o  two  word*  which  have  MO 
littl-  ivjht  t  -  im-et  t  -iielher.  Selmatien  Il.ur.1on  stamp*  with  bis 
iffi-y  the  treasure*  he  h»<  pilfcn-d  litre  and  there,  and  tl  may  he 
f.iitl  that  hi*  work  is  a  melting  down  of  Italian  coins. 

From  Schaatien  Bourdon  t>  Nicolas  Pousftin,  tiler*  is  apparently 
but  rt  little  interval  ,  hut  that  interval  in  the  magic  nbvss  of  genius. 
Imagination,  wit,  memory ■—  these  doubtless,  very  fine  qualities 
in  a  painter.  But  time  must  Iv  added  to  them  that  profound 
>•  ntiiiieiit.  that  sublime  rei».n.  that  judgment,  which  l'onssin 
call*  l.>  K-im  >«  •i<»-  .h  Viyjilf  y.t  n »/  »e  )•  "I  rn<illir,  HI  »''»[ 
.■,.-,hi,t  y.n,-  I,  ,l,jli„.*  The  if.dden  hrancli  wan  what  M*a- 
tien  Bi.urdoii  wantnl,  t  >  tnke  Ihe  vtry  fimt  rank  ih  the  Prench 
scho.d.  Tiiere  n.i-  t-i'  ninny  tii  nuditu  with  a  want  of  ludument, 
they  Income  i^.-nttercd  and  vithout  piiile,  jn.^t  as  the  nlarifih 
multitude  of  whom  Taeitn*  upeaks,  who  finding  themaelved  without 
in;tit'-in,  were  Mmok  with  terror  and  alarm-  lV;/««  lint  rrrfwe 
i»trittmm,  *<w> '. 

B.ur<lon,  aa  we  lia\e  said,  i»  nut  known  by  hi*  pietttree  alone  : 
amateurs  of  a  certain  ehi-*  admire  him  utn>i  for  etfhluji*  and 
iii^mvincs.  I)'.\rii>'nville  oalv  altrilmtew  forty  to  him,  hut  the 
nuiulier  uiuxt  1*  raiM'd  to  f»rty-f"Ui\  and  the  dweription  nf  them 
may  l>e  found  in  the  excellent  work  ef  >!.  Robert  Dumwmil,  "  Le 
Peliitre-tlraveur  Frau'-ain."  To  tliii  the  learned  wtudent  is  referred; 
wc  ih.ill  ci.nfine  ourwlvew  to  the  bent  of  the  pivoea  :  — 

Oli>  Tt:«TA.iii!!iT.-  "The  Be  turn  of  Jncvh,"  "  The  8»'  veil  Work* 
of  Tity,"  a  continn-:tl  R-ric*  "f  pieces  in  B-mian  figure*,  with 
the  following  titles  :  —  "  Knur ien tea  paseere  ;"  "Potare  mtienten 
"  Hospitio  <\ipere  (excipere)  ad  vena*  ;"  Veitire  nud.w  ;" 
"  Ar.w*  eitrare  "  Li  be  rare  captivoti  •"  "  Sepelire  mortiion/' 
The.-e  M-ven  w<'rk-i,  engraved  and  known  by  the  aliore  namtyi, 
w<ii;  copies  of  xeven  pictures  which  are  now  in  Kn^land.  They 
nre  hin  finefil  ppHiurtioi,-.  Theru  i»  in  them  great  nobility  in  the 
arranpttucnt  of  the  fiL'tircs  and  in  the  lin«v  hut  the  detail*  are 
unfinished  and  sacrificed  to  the  iliirnity  of  the  figure*.  The  ex- 
|>res«ii>u  wc  should  ex|*et  t<>  meet,  the  cvarujelien!  tenderneM  of 
the  sacred  text  which  the  painter  ha«  aotmht  to  translate,  are 
replaced  by  a  F->mewliat  gran<l  eccentricity,  by  a  marked  and 
HtrikuiK  rtylo  which  a»toniahe«  and  please*.  "The  Works  of 
.Mercy,"  filled  as  they  are  with  reminiscence*,  have  l-coouie  a  potent 
ie.ure*  of  iuKpiration  for  subm^ncnt  urtists,  they  liare,  iu  fact,  be*n 
eopied  hy  L.  Audran— a  fact  w  hich  demonatraU-M  their  success. 

\eiv  Te-tajikst.  - -"The  Anglic  Salutation:"    "The  Visita- 
tion     "The  Annunciation  to  the  Sheidierds." 

♦  That  golden  brunch  of  Virgil,  which  itobodj   rim  pick, 
unlet*  he  is  ltd  on  by  destiny. 


Holy  Pa*iuh?.-  Oval  picves.  "The  Virgin"  "The  Virgin 
and  the  Curtain  " 

Fill  lkn  .tii  Pu..  i-.^  "  The  Virgin  and  B»'k;"  "The  Virgin 
of  lil-ili  ;"  "The  Infant  (.nirint  tramplint;  on  Sin  /•  '  The  Plight 
into  Kgypt  ;"  nnotlier  "  Flight  into  Rcypt." 

Laror  Pikciw*.-  "The  Holy  Family  ami  St.  Catheriue  "The 
Virgin  of  the  Terrace;"  "The  Virgin  nnd  the  Bird;"  "The 
Dream  of  Joseph ;"  "The  Angel  advising  St.  Joseph;"  "Plight 
into  Rgypt  ;"  nnotlier  "  Plinht  bto  Bgypt  ;"  "  Halt  in  Bgypt  " 
"Return  from  Egypt  ;"  "The  Holy  Family  and  Angela;"  "The 
Holy  family  and  th  •  Washerwoman /'  "The  Baptism  of  the 
Bunnell." 

SetNts.  -Two  pieces  in  the  style  of  Pierre  de  Laer,  not  nu  nbered 

"The  Piv.r  rosting,"  "The  Thihl  drinking." 

Lamwcai-ks,  chiefly  with  subjects  fmm  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. The«e  form  a  series  of  twelve,  not  figured,  and  to  which 
the  catalogue  of  M.  Robert  Duineiuiil  gives  no  name,  but  of  which 
there  is  a  full  description. 

There  are  three  apocryplial  piece*  attributed  to  Rouul.  n 

1.  "The  Holy  Family,"  in  on  octagon  frame.  This  piece  has 
Wen  recognised  to  ba  the  work  of  Jean  Miel,  in  the  excellent  eata- 
lovue  of  Rosm,  pietnre-de.iler  at  Borne,  in  1700,  ia  which  we  find 
this  line  :  — " /rtaglio  iTa-.juafoiif  dt  Giovanni  Micit.'' 

'2.  "The  Holy. Family,"  full  length,  which  M.  Robert  Duinesnil 
supp  '»c#  to  lie  by  Cars,  who  is  simply  called  the  publisher  of  it. 

a.  "The  Virgin  beneath  an  Arch,"  which  is  Mieved  to  have 
been  executed  hy  Mariett*. 

The  engravings  of  Bourdon  show  the  power  of  his  talent  in  many 
rea|<ectfl  ;  but,  an  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  they  are  rough, 
and  want  finish.  The  extremities  of  his  figures  want  correctness 
and  iWicacy.  His  hea«bi  are  marked  hy  distinctness,  and  his 
VirBins  are  admirable  in  their  attitudes. 

With  regard  to  the  engravings  which  have  been  executed  aftet 
Sebastien  Bourdon,  there  are  many  of  very  mediocre  character,  and 
a  few  only  that  are  worthy  of  lieiue  admired.  Amongst  these  may 
be  quoted  those  of  Van  Schuppen,  Natalia,  Poilly,  Pitan,  Boulan- 
i«er,  and  Nsnteuil.  .i 

The  last  mentioneil  engraved  one,  admirably,  a*  usual,  of  the 
Chieen  of  Hn^len,  which  is  known  by  having  the  following  verse*  at 
the  bottom  : 

"  Christine  pout  donner  des  lois, 
Aux  cmurs  des  vainquruni  les  plo»  br«Te«, 
Mni.»  In  terre  a-t-elle  des  rois, 
Qui  snient  digncs  d'en  {tre  eselavei  ?  "  • 

The  first  pns.fs  of  this  fine  portrait  have  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of 
the  verses  ;  the  mvond  have  a  note  of  interrogation,  in  the  form  of 
an  8  ;  the  third  have  the  ordinary  note  <>f  interrogation. 

Natalis  rngrnved,  after  Bourdon,  some  valuable  plates;  especially 
"A  Holy  Family  with  Angels;"  "The  Marriage  of  Bt.  Catherine;" 
and  "The  Virgin,  with  the  Infant  Christ  asleep."  In  the  first 
proofs  of  this  work  the  bowwi  of  the  Virgin  is  not  covered. 

Van  flchuppeii  has  engraved  "The  Virgin  and  Dove;"  in 
brilliant  style,  the  first  proofs  of  which  nre  before  the  drapery  »s 
made  to  cover  the  child.    At  pub'ic  sales  these  fetch  over  £8. 

Picard  le  Roma  in,  Boydell,  nud  Karlom,  also  engraved  after 
Bourdon;  snd  the  enumeration  of  these  engravings  is  to  be  found  in 
the  catalogue  of  Branded. 

Bryan  mentioned  among  the  celebrated  prints,  which  "  are 
esteemed  by  the  judicious  collector 

"Jacob  returning  to  his  country  in  the  alwencc  of  LuIkiii." 

"Rebecca  meeting  the  servant  of  Abraham." 

"  The  Ark  sent  back  by  the  Phiiistiues  to  the  Bethshemitea  ;" 
senree. 

The  draw  ings  of  Bourdon,  says  D'Argenville,  arc  full  of  n  delight- 
ful lire  and  freedom.  The  strokes  are  generally  executed  in  lead 
pencil  ;  sometimes  in  red  cbalk ;  and,  ou  rare  occasions,  with  a 
pen,  and  a  slight  wash  of  Indian  ink,  bistre,  Indian  blue,  or  red 
chalk,  relieved  with  white  ;  he  has  also,  sometimes,  watered  the 
work  with  black  lead  and  white  chalk.     He  has  left  several 

*  This  effusion  by  Scudcry  means ;  Christina  is  able  to  rule  the 
hesrts  of  the  bravest  conquerors.  But  are  there  on  earth  king* 
worthy  to  be  her  slaves  ( '' 
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landscape*  in  water  body  colour,  very  effective,  though  much  in 
jured.    The  drawings  of  this  painter  an-  recognised  by  his  head*, 
their  singular  head-dresse*,  and  the  extremities  which  arc  heavy 
and  neglweted . 

A*  f<T  the  numerous  (minting*  of  Bourdon,  they  nut  be  sought 
for  rather  in  churches  than  in  museum*.  We  have  been  unable  te 
find  n  trace  uf  a  picture  by  this  maiiter,  which  Li  mentioned  in  the 
abridgement  of  D' Argentine,  and  which  it  would  be  curious  to  find. 

"Some  busineas,"  says  his  biographer,  "took  him  to  Montpellier; 
and  daring  the  short  stay  he  made,  Bourdon  executed  sevvral  large 
pictures  and  numerous*  fnmily  portraits.  A  tailor  of  this  town, 
eatectuing  the  artist,  whom  he  knew  not  to  I*  rich,  sent  him,  by  a 
painter  named  Francis,  a  complete  <tnit  of  clothes,  with  a  red  cap 
and  I'loalc .  Bourdon  made  him  a  prevent  in  return  of  his  own 
portrait,  dressed  in  the  »mt'  drew*,  with  the  came  cap,  and  painted 
Francis  alouggid*  him.  Thin  painter  looking  ujiou  it  an  a  very  fine 
production,  made  a  copy,  which  he  gave  to  the  tailor,  and  kept  the 
original." 

It  wonld  be  interesting  if  any  tidings  could  be  had  of  this 
picture,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  mime  of  onr  learned 
readers  aiv  able  to  furnish  the  information. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  had  nine  picture*  by  this  master  : 

1.  "Noah  offering  a  Sacrifice  U  Hod  after  leaving  the  Ark." 
Valued  at  *320. 

•2.  "The  Halt  of  the  Holy  Family."    Valued  at  4..12". 

K.  "  Holy  Family."    Valued  at  £1 2. 

I.  "  Christ  and  the  little  Children."    Valued  at  fl«U. 

r,.  "Christ  taken  down  from  the  IW."  No  value  ■»  set  on 
this  ;  at  the  time  of  the  estimation  being  made,  this  picture  was, 
doubtless,  in  some  Paris  church. 

«.  "The  Orueilixion  of  St.  Peter."  Variously  estimated  at 
£400  and  £600. 

7.  "  Julius  CWr  before  the  Tomb  of  Alexander,"  a  picture  in 
the  style  of  Pousain.    Valued  at  X  HO. 

8.  "  A  halt  of  Gipsies.    Valued  at  iUC. 

P.  "The  Portrait  of  8ebaatien  Bourdon."  He  is  seated,  and 
holds  iu  hi*  hands  the  head  of  Caraculla.  Kstimated  at  *S0 
and  £M>. 

These  are  all  that  are  found  in  the  "  Handbook  of  1847."  Bnt  in 
examining  the  new  French  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  we  find 
another  portrait,  and  two  other  Bambot'Lvdc.-s  of  Bourdon,  in  the 
style  of  Jrau  Miel  aud  also  Le  Nain,  in  a  gray  tone,  which  would 
be'  agreeable  if  it  wax  not  too  uniform. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  connoisseurs,  who  iu  general  underrate 
the  real  valua,  have  here  oivea  it  two  high. 

The  Louvre  also  possesses  some  drawings  uf  Bourdou,  more 
precious  even  than  his  paintings. 

We  remark  amongst  thtfse,  studies  for  the  "  Crucifixion  of  8t. 
Peter,"  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  subject  with  change*. 

"  Tobias  burying  oue  of  the  Children  of  Israel  by  Torchlight 
a  drawing  washed  over  pencil  aud  touched  up  with  white. 

"  The  Apparition  of  the  Sbvionr  and  the  Pcre  Kterael  grantiug 
the  prayer*  of  9t.  K..oh ;"  a  draw  ing  with  the  pen  touched  up  with 
white. 

The  "Portrait  of  the  Author."  after  that  which  he  painted  in 
the  pictur*  of  "Simon  the  Magicittu." 

The  "  Adoratiou  of  the  Magi,"  drawn  with  a  pen,  coloured,  in 
the  collection  of  Marictte. 

In  the  native  town  of  Sebaatien  Bourdon,  there  are  some  line 
works  of  this  master.  The  following  are  contained  in  the  Fabre 
Museum  at  Montpellier. 

1.  "  The  Portrait  of  a  (ictieral." 

2.  "  A  LnmlMiipe,"  a  very  large  composition,  hut  not  cpial  in 
conception  t<>  its  «ixc. 

8.  "  Landscape  crossed  by  a  River." 

4.  "  Discovery  .f  the  body  of  St.  Theresa." 
The  three  last  pictures  were  given  to  the  town  by  the  founder  of 

the  museum,  M.  Fabre. 

5.  "  A  Halt  of  Gipsies,"  gift  of  M.  Valcdot,  of  Paris. 

6.  "  A  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  a  little  pirture,  presented  to 

7.  "  Portrait  of  alspauiard."  This  was  formerly  in  the  mavor'a 
born*  at  Montpellier. 
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S.  "Portrait  ot  Bourdon  v.  itli  tho  head  of  Caracalla."    A  copy 
from  that  of  the  Louvre,  by  M.  Herouio,  jun.,  a  pupil  of  the  art 
academy  of  Montpellier. 

In  the  Museum  of  Grenoble,  is  "The  Continence  of  Scipio." 
This  jMcture  formerly  formed  a  part  «f  the  gillery  of  the  Hotel  of 
Bretenvillierx,  of  which  we  have  already  s^At-n.  It  u  na  placed 
over  one  of  the  chimneys  of  that  hotel.  In  1*11,  it  wan  given  t» 
the  Museum  of  Grenoble  by  the  imperial  government.  —  In  that  of 
Toulouse,  "  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew."  This  painting  is 
well  painted,  and  is  not  wanting  in  style.— In  tho  Museum  of  Lille, 
"A  Car  supported  by  Angels." 

The  painting*  of  Svluistien  Bourdon  which  are  found  in  tnc 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  tire  not  signed.  The  signature  which,  is 
preserved  of  thii  painter,  is  taken  from  the  record*  of  the  old 
academy  of  juiintii^,  of  which  he  was  the  rector. 
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Til U  BTU<MKi>-PAI*TBft  OF  VAPLBS. 

Halvatob.  Rosa  has  accustomed  U>e  student  of  art  to  the  wild 
semes  of  those  forest-clad  mountains  where  lived,  in  -lays  when  the 
world  had  little  else  to  do  but  light,  bands  of  lawless  men,  whose 
avocation,  thuugh  nut  much  worse  than  that  of  many  a  hired  band 
of  condoltu-ri  in  the  pay  of  the  emperor,  pope,  or  doge,  was  without 
toe  pale  of  the  law,  and  subjected  them  when  captured  to  most 
serious  consequencaH.  But  here  it  was,  amidst  the  rugged  fast- 
ueaaea  and  savage  gorges,  where  pinus  and  rough  briers  and  the 
wild  (lower  only  grew,  and  where  the  foot  of  nothiag  bnt  man  or 
goat  could  make  way,  that  Salvator  drew  his  inspiration,  and  that 
many  an  artist  before  and  since  has  sought  that  gift,  whiah  the 
outward  world  can  never  uive,  if  the  inner  soul  be  not  girled  with 
its  burning  light.  Study  and  observation  never  created  jxiet  or 
painter.    It  has  linisto-d  and  elevated  both  ;  it  never  made  one. 

There  is  a  gorge  which  opens  near  the  Mount  Velino,  on  the  road 
by  which  travellers  sought  some  years— many  years,  indeed — ago, 
the  city  of  Naples,  It  is  wilder  and  more  striking,  even,  than  any 
other  around.  The  road,  which  has  wound  along  the  side  of  a  hill 
for  some  time,  suddenly  becomes  level  for  about  a  hundred  feet, 
bordered  on  one  side  by  a  precipitous  bank,  which  tower*  fifty  feet 

*  1  ho  painting  to  which  this  episode  in  Italian  art  refer*  is  now 
in  Naples,  in  tho  Gallrria  de'  Capi  d'Opera,  and  dividr*  applause 
with  superb  productions  from  the  pencils  of  I  itian,  Spagnab-tto, 
Sohastiano  del  1'iombo,  Raflarlle,  Giulio  Romans,  Andrea  del 
Parto,  Anuibale  Carrarrio,  Velasquez,  Claude  Lorraine,  Domeui- 
ehino.  torroggio,  and  others.  The  Virgin  is  represented  on  a 
throne,  surrounded  with  saints,  and  the  features  arc  those  of 
Colantonio's  daughter.  The  portrait*  of  II  Zingaro  and  his  father- 
in-law  are  also  introduced,  the  latter  giving  the  countenance— 
says  M-  Falery — "of  a  very  ugly  old  man."  'I  here  is,  indeed,  a 
strong  and  singular  resemblance  in  -the  livu*  of  the  Brigand  of 
Naples  and  the  Blacksmith  of  Antwerp.  Nor  is  there  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  each  account.  All  the  biographers  of  the 
Italian  painters  relate  the  incidents  connected  with  II  Zingaro's 
becoming  an  artist,  liny  are  related  pretty  fully  in  Count  Orloff** 
-  K«»ai  sur  1'  Histoire  de  la  Peinrurc  en  Italic,"  torn,  ii.,  p  .130— Xio. 
The  particulars  relative  to  Quintin  M«'*ys  are  more  familmr  to 
general  readers.  II  Zingnxo  *«  born  in  138*2,  and  died  in  14.56. 
Quintin  Mat-ys,  born  in  14.50.  died  in  1529.  The  inscription  on 
his  monument  outside  tho  Cathedral  of  Antwerp  i»,  "  Connubialis 
Amor  de  Muleihrc  feeit  Apellem." 
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above,  before  it  slopes  away,  dad  with  tree*,  upward*  tu  the  moun- 
tain ;  on  the  other,  by  a  fall  of  half  aa  many  fret  down  to  where  • 
small  hollow,  in  which  a  spring  nestled  from  the  sun,  precedes 
auother  hill-side,  which  falls  away  into  a  rich  plain  below.  At  the 
end  of  this  level  space,  the  road  narrows,  uud  is  overhung  by- 
trees  that  border  what,  in  heavy  rains,  is  a  mountain-torrent — in 
warm  and  dry  weather,  a  stony  and  gloom-clad  gorge. 

It  was  along  this  somewhat  picturesque  bridle-path,  for  it  was 
scarcely  anything  more,  that,  one  summer  afternoon,  two  men  rode 
in  grave  discourse.  They  were  men  of  different  ages.  The  one 
was  about  fiveand-twenty,  the  othsr  about  forty  ;  and,  from  their 


material-*  beneath.  There  were  lace  ruffles,  too,  a  jaunty  cap  of 
diirk  velvet,  a  plume,  a  dagger,  a  sword,  a  short  Spanish  cloak, 
pistols  -  all,  in  fact,  that  belonged  to  a  gay  cavalier  iu  a  day  when 
men  were  more  mindful  of  their  exterior  than  of  the  soul  within, 
which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  they  left  to  its  own  impulsive 
culture. 

The  serving- man  was  a  gaunt,  tall  fellow,  with  little  eyes,  a 
large  mouth,  low  forehead,  and  an  expression  which  seemed  to  con- 
vey much  cunning  and  little  confidence  in  his  own  physical  powers. 
As  he  rode  along,  he  appeared  anxious  to  make  as  little  of  himself 
M  possible ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  stooped  low,  and  rode  with  his 


drc**,  it  was  pretty  evident  they  were  master  and  man.  The 
younger  of  the  two  wore  a  kind  of  semi-warlike  costume,  that  left 
his  profession  in  doubt.  He  was  well-knit,  of  middle  height,  and 
Mil  UMuokisf.  His  feature*  were  marked,  and  a  little  coarse, 
though  a  th<>u;htful  tad  somewhat  intellectual  expression  softened 
tho  outline,  which  otherwiso  would  have  been  barch.  His  hair 
was  light ;  li is  nose  thin,  and  rather  aquiline,  hi*  ui"Ulh  wearing 
an  aspect  of  singular  *cornfu1uc«a  ;  his  eyes  having  a  habit  of 
searching  beyond  his  age.  He  wore  a  fine  tunic  of  cambric  and 
lace,  the  collar  of  which  showed  his  neck  ;  and  over  this  a  doublet 
ti  dark  cloth,  which,  though  fastened  at  the  waist,  showed  the  rich 


bead  projecting  over  that  of  his  horse,  only  sorry  that  he  could  no* 
wholly  vanish  and  conceal  himself  from  mortal  eyes.  He  had  by  hia 
•id*  an  armoury  of  weapons  —a  vast  blunderbuss,  two  huge  hone- 
pistols,  a  rapier  that  would  have  delighted  the  celebrated  knight 
of  La  M-mcha,  and  an  old  breastplate,  that  would  equally  have 
moved  tho  heart  of  that  worthy  descendant  of  Amadis  of  Gaul. 

"  Jfu/oi,"  said  the  serving-man,  in  tones  of  reproachful  gTavity  . 
"  why  do  you  laugh,  maltre  Louis  f 

"1  never  look  at  thee,  worthy  Andrf  of  my  heart,  but  I  do 
laugh,"  replied  the  other  in  the  peculiar  tones  which  immemorial ly 
belong  to  a  genuine  Parisian.    "Thy  armoury  is  worthy  of  th* 
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inuet  vidiant  Bayard,  whoa),  doultlens,  thou  art  anxious  to 

"  No — ao  t"  cried  the  other  in  a  deprecating  tone,  glueing  hur- 
riedly round  at  the  road  they  had  passed,  and  eyeing  each  hush 
atui  tree  with  uneasiness,  speaking,  Meanwhile,  for  any  lurkini; 
brigand  who  might  overhear  him.  "I  don't  want  to  fight — I'm 
not  a  lighting  man.  I  couldn't  draw  this  sword— it'a  too  long  ; 
the  pinto!*  are  extracted  from  a  collection  of  curiosities ;  and  the 


"  Page  I  Duet  thou  call  thyself  a  page?  There's  enough  in  thy 

tn  make  a  decen  pages." 
"  I  said  nothing  about  my  to  In  me,"  resumed  the  other  drily. 
"I  was  only  observing  that  a  more  faithful  friend  and  devoted 
H-n.ni  the  respected  Chanoine  of  St.  Denis — Heaven  bless  him  ! — 
could  not  hare  found.  I  never  leave  yon,  sir;  I  never  complain  ; 
yon  kick  me—  I  say  nothing;  t  am  the  dog  obeying  the  dissatisfied 


FAisTnca.—  riu)X  a  faixtixo  by  ■jirm.x. 


gun  has  not  been  landed  these  fifty  years.  Besides,  I've  a  great 
respect  for  the  gentlemen  »f  these  mountains." 

"Stance,  rndofrw/"  Mid  the  other  sternly.  "I  do  believe 
roy  uncle  gave  me  such  a  wretched  serving-man  to  make  me  ludi- 
crous. There's  more  valour  in  a  vineyard  scarecrow  than  in  thy 
whole  body,  and  more  death  in  a  Jar  of  Pelentan  than  in  thy 
whole  armoury." 

"I  dWt  know  about  what  death  there ie  in  Pklernian  wine ;  Z 
know  there*!  more  taste  in  it  than  in  my  master's  head.  Why, 
where  could  y>>u  get  such  another  page  f* 


a  Andre  Mothe,  barkee,"  said  the  French  man  drily;  "I  took 
thee  to  please  my  uncle ;  I  ilislike  thee  uot  personally,  but  I  hare 
thee  imposed  on  me.*" 

"Sure  I  am,  I  never  Imposed  upon  any  one.*' 

"  Kane  of  thy  dull  jokes,  knave,  Bnt  mind  yen,  Andre*,  t  can 
bear  thee  very  well,  if  thou  art  not,  as  I  expect,  a  spy.  My  uncle 
sent  thee  to  watch  and  sand  tales  to  him  of  my  acta." 

"  No,  sir,*'  began  the  man ;  "  I  may  retail  some  of  your 
adventures  by  way  of  small  talk,  hat  I  am  incapable  or* 
reporting.*' 
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"  How  dost  thou  mean,  insufferable  bailaiul  ?"  asked  the  other 
fiercely. 

"  Why,  sir,  to  ret-iil  a  fact  only  require*  a  tongue,  hut  to  report 
requires  a  p«u,  ami  Andre  Mothc  never  was  suspected  of  writing 

before." 

"  So  much  the  lietter,  Monsieur  Andre1  ;  that  consoles  me,  be- 
mane,  when  »c  return  to  France,  I  have  but  to  cut  thy  throat  to 
prevent  thee  telliui:  any  of  tliy  long-winded  stories  to  my  uncle." 

"  Then  take  my  word,  sir,  if  you  stick  in  tluit  mind,  I  shall  not 

Htii-k  to  you." 

"  He  then  on  thy  good  l«?hoviour  eh  I  what  have  we  here  f 
soldiers  of  the  emperor  or  bandit*  f  Draw,  uialtre  Andre,  and 
idrnw  thy  valour." 

"  Td  rather  show  my  heel*,"  said  umilre  Andre,  trembling  and 
fallinf:  otT  bis  hune  as  if  shot;  "now,  my  good  gentlemen,"  be 
roared,  "lie  merciful.  Tin  the  Cither  of  seven  children,  entirely 
dependent  on — 

"  Silencw,  coward  !  What  want  ye  f  Why  bar  you  the  road  ! 
We  are  quiet  travellers  ;  but  if  you  »eek  l«attle,  we  arj  ready.  Up, 
Ami  re,  and  shoot  the  first  man  who—" 

"  No,  I  won't;  I'll  bo  shot  myself  first.  Ovod  messieurs,  my 
name  is  Audrv  ;  I'm  a  poor  serving-man." 

"  Get  up,''  said  a  rough  fellow,  "get  up  ;  or,  by  our  lady  of 
Lorf  tto,  Til  give  yon  more  inches  of  my  steel  tlian  ever  you  eat  of 
macaroni.  Signor  Cavalier,  resistance  is  useless.  We  are  nine. 
Onr  orders  are  to  use  no  unnecessary  violence,  but  down  with  your 
sword,  or — " 

Hie  young  Frenchman  surveyed  his  enemies.  They  were  nine  a* 
ill-looking  Ahruni  bandits  aa  ever  startled  a  quiet  traveller,  and 
all  armed  to  tbc  teeth,  with  odd-looking  musquetoons,  swords, 
pike*,  and  other  weapons  of  the  day.  Their  eyes  wsro  fierce  and 
their  gesture*  menacing.  To  fly  was  to  ensure  a  dangerous  volley, 
to  advance  was  impossible. 

"  Gentlemen, "  exclaimed  the  volatile  Frenchman,  taking  off  his 
velvet  cap,  after  sheathing  his  sword,  "your  arguments  are  over- 
powering.    I  resign  myself  to  their  cogency." 

The  brigands  smiled,  and  assisted  the  sun  of  Gaul  to  alight,  while 
.,ne  with  a  hearty  kick  induced  Andro  to  rise.  They  then  disarmed 
both,  gave  their  horses  to  a  lad  of  their  party,  and,  placing  their 
prisoners  iu  their  midst,  moved  up  the  gorge,  which,  rough  as  it 
was.  appeared  a  familiar  road  to  the  whole  of  the  hand. 

About  half-ainile  higher  np  in  the  bills,  where  the  rocks  were 
nearly  barren,  was  the  place  where  the  brigands  were  wont  to 
encamp.  A  small  ledge  of  rock,  marked  by  many  fires  1*7  before  a 
cave  of  no  very  large  dimensions — but  still  .Humcient  for  tbc  shelter 
<>f  nome  dozen  men  accustomed  to  the  rough  life  of  the  mountains. 
Within  Ibis  cave,  which  was  hung  round  by  gay  apparel,  guns, 
xwords,  pistols,  and  the  floor  of  which  was  covered  by  rude  beds, 
sat  a  solitary  man  - -scarcely  a  man  either,  but  a  beardless  youth, 
<>f  not  more  than  nineteen  summers.  Rudely  dressed  in  the  gaudy 
attire  of  those  mountains,  ho  was,  by  the  light  of  a  torch  of  pine, 
a  study  for  a  painter.  His  face  was  very  handsome.  A  lofty 
forehead,  dark,  curling  hair,  a  mouth  of  wonderful  expression, 
combined  with  marked  though  regular  features,  nnd  a  commanding 
form,  to  make  htm  a  perfect  study.  Bat  it  was  liis  eye  that 
attracted  chief  attention.  It  seemed  to  roll  in  an  absolute  frenzy, 
an  he  sal  wrapjtfd  in  thought,  u  book  on  his  knee,  a  book  which 
bo  had  just  abandoned — be,  the  runaway  favourite  of  a  convent 
—to  think,  and  that  book,  Dante.  He  had  been  poring  over  it 
for  hours,  until  the  light  of  day  had  faded,  ami  then,  he  had  lit  a 
torch  and  read,  until  the  magic  of  the  poet's  lute  had  awakened 
in  him  ideas,  thoughts,  an  1  feeling*  which,  though  already  common, 
grew  strouger  and  stronger  every  day. 

Beneath  the  swarthy  skin  of  that  youth,  there  burned  that 
restless,  nameless  fire,  which  imjiels  to  deeds  of  good  and  ill.  A 
yearning  for  something  beyond  that  rude  life  already  overcame  him. 
Already  had  it*  impetuous  fecljpga  driven  him  from  the  calm 
oonvent  eel)  to  a  cavern  in  the  Abruui.  A  student  who  devoured 
books,  especially  books  of  song,  records  of  heroism ,  deeds  that  wou 
for  man  and  woman  immortal  fame,  the  lad  had  in  the.  library  of 
the  abbot  felt  that  uneasy  craving  for  action  which  often  pervades 
the  being  of  the  man  born  for  a  purpose,  the  man  inspired  by  the 
iutuitivc  desires  of  genius.    Fired,  iufiamed,  excited  to  a  pitch  of 


frenzy,  believing  himself  capable  of  anything,  he  bad  written  verse, 
tnndo  drawiap«  in  charcoal  iu  hi*  cell,  roused  himself  to  fits  of 
oratory,  and  then  run  away  to  seek  fortune.  Thi*  wits  at  seven- 
teen. At  nineteen  ho  was  a  brigand  chief,  the  life  and  soul,  by 
force  of  mere  mind,  nf  a  band  of  lawless  ruffians,  who  knew  no 
law  but  their  own  passions.  There  was  a  wild  excitement  in  the 
position,  which  pleased  Antouio  Solario,  and  yet  he  was  not 
satisfied. 

Sudduuly  he  started,  as  the  sound  of  footsteps  caught  his  ear. 
lie  rose,  took  up  his  gun  and  went  out  into  the  open  air,  well 
aware  that  it  must  be  some  of  his  comrades  and  men  returning,  but 
yet  using  all  the  caution  which  was  n^eswary  in  his  |m«ition.  If 
"uneasy  is  the  head  that  wears  a  crown."  how  much  more  uneasy 
U  the  head  of  the  man  who  seeks  to  live  by  rapine,  whose  baud 
is  against  every  man,  and  against  whom  every  man's  hand  is 
raised. 

"Who  comes  f  he  cried  in  the  rioh  tones  of  his  native  land, 
with  a  slight  guttural,  which  often  belongs  to  men  of  mountain 
birth. 

"  It  is  the  band,  with  prisoners,"  replied  one ;  ami  the  fore- 
most came  suddenly  in  sight,  with  tbe  French  cavalier  and  his 
somewhat  prudent  servant,  the  worthy,  and  in  general,  merry- 
tongned  Andre. 

"  Welcome  !"  said  the  brigand  chief.  "Welcome!  I  was  weary 
of  being  alone,  and  I  should  have  joined  you  so.n».  Enter, 
strangers." 

"  Your  |>oliteue*s  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted,"  "»«>1  the  French- 
man, sarcastically. 

"  Be  quiet,"  muttered  Andre. 

"  Gentlemen,"  continued  the  youth,  "  sit  down  and  tell  me 
who  and  what  you  are.  Believe  me,  we  are  not  so  had  as  we  are 
painted." 

"  I  do  not  deny  but  yon  would  make  excellent  studies  for  an 
artist,  but  1  must  say  that  I  prefer  those  I  am  in  search  of  in  the 
good  city  of  Naples." 

"  Yon  are  an  artist,"  cried  Antonio  Solaria,  impetuously. 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  other,  "  proceeding  to  Naples  to  study 
under  Colautonio.'' 

"  Then  yon  arc  welcome  ;  be  seated,  I  lieg  ;  your  residence  here 
will  be  less  unpleasant  than  you  expected." 

The  Frenchman  smiled,  the  servaut-mau  Andre  looked  agreeably 
surprised,  and  the  rubbers  did  not  appear  so  gratified  as  might 
have  been  expected  at  this  announcement  of  tbelr  chief,  which 
seemed  to  convey  the  impreeaiou  that  he  did  not  intend  to  pillage 
the  travellers  of  every  article  of  property  tliey  happened  to  have 
about  them.  Not  being  artists  in  practice  or  in  ideas,  they  could 
not  sympathise  with  the  feeling  which  the  announcement  of  De 
BJcux  had  excited  in  Antonio  8olario,  who  was  said  to  be  of  gi|»y 
origin,  and  hence  was  called  11  Ziugaro. 

Of  the  oonsequenocs  which  ensued  from  this  interview  we  must 
speak  at  a  future  period. 


THE  FRENCH  EXHIBITION. 

Oki  of  the  effects  of  the  present  happy  union  lietween  two  nation* 
which  shuuld  have  ever  been  joined  happily  in  almost  marital 
connexion,  has  been  tbe  foundation  of  "an  Exhibition  in  London 
of  the  production*  of  the  must  i*»pnlar  artists  of  France,"  which  it 
is  ho|«ed  "must  greatly  contribute  to  augment  the  esteem  of  the 
British  public  for  tbe  French  school." 

Under  the  direction  of  a  visiting  committee,  consisting  of  two 
celebrated  English  urtists,  Messrs.  Stanficld  and  Maclisc,  and  four 
other  gentleman  more  or  less  connected  witli  art,  this  Exhibition, 
the  first  of  ite  kind,  has  been  opened  at  No.  121,  Pall  Mall,  op»«»- 
site  the  Opera  colonnade.  Had  not  our  own  Exhibition  demanded 
the  first  place,  we  should  most  assuredly  have  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  our  reader*  to  this  very  interesting  gallery  of  paintings, 
which  we  accept  very  heartily,  but  rather  as  a  promise  than  as  a 

The  various  specimens  of  the  French  masters  here  exhibited  are 
not  very  numerous  (there  are  but  105  pictures  Catalogued,  a  few 
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others  appear  since  to  have  been  added),  nor  do  we  believe  them  to 
form  by  any  means  a  fair  criterion  of  the  power  and  ability  of 
artistic  Prance.  Still  they  are  decidedly  worthy  and  interesting, 
and  in  a  few  case*,  such  as  the  "  Dolarocho  and  Ary  Scheffer," 
work*  of  genius  which  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
nation. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  which  strikes  the  visitor  unaccustomed 
t«  French  pictures,  is  the  want  of  that  glowing  colour  which  pecu- 
liarly distinguishes  the  English,  and  also  the  excellent  drawing 
almost  everywhere  prevalent,  an  excellence  unfortunately  not 
olwcrvable  in  every  English  picture.  There  is  also,  here,  a  large 
preponderance  of  conversational  cabinet  pictures,  beautifully  drawn, 
and  imagined  with  great  delicacy,  but  wanting  in  force  and 
colour. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  arrangement  of  the  numbers,  which 
arc  not  consecutive  upon  the  walls,  but  stuck  about  in  the  oddest 
manner  possible,  No.  1  being  next  U>  45,  and  the  next  to  102,  and 
so  on.  Upon  consulting  the  catalogue,  the  visitor  finds  that  all 
pictures  by  the  same  artist  have  consecutive  numbers ;  but  the 
pictures  being  of  various  sizes,  and  thus  requiring  to  be  sepa- 
rate.!, the  numbers  attached  thus  appear  as  if  they  had  come  up  in 
a  lottery. 

(No.  *5),  "  Bepose,"  by  Henri  Baron,  is  almost  familiarised  to  the 
reader  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  artist's  illustrations  upon 
wood.    It  is  a  pleasing  design,  of  good  colour. 

(No.  7),  "The  Rose-coloured  Domino,"  by  Joseph  Bsanme,  an 
artist  of  standing,  and  celebrated  in  Paris,  is  the  very  best  specimen 
of  portrait  painting,  both  a*  to  finish,  colour,  and  grace,  in  the 
exhibition.  The  work  in  question  is,  indeed,  of  very  high -class 
merit. 

(No.  7),  "  Madame  Dn  Barry  consulting  Cagliostre  on  her  Des- 
tiny," by  Francis  Braid,  is  rather  distinguished  for  Ha  subject 
than  for  its  treatment. 

(No.  13),  "Gulliver  in  the  island  of  Brobdignag— mierosi-opic 
studies  of  plants  in  the  forest  of  Pontoinebieau,"  by  the  same  artixt, 
is  worthy  to  be  classed  with  any  eccentric  alanrdity  ever  perpetrate*! 
by  a  painter.  It  is  absurd  because  it  travels  out  of  the  region  of 
art.  An  immense  canvas  is  covered  with  gigantic  leaves  and 
flowers,  insects,  etc.,  which  almost  hide  Gulliver,  who  in  relation 
t<>  them  is  a  pigmy,  and  who  seeks  to  escape  from  an  immense 
hand,  which,  with  part  of  n  face,  far  bigger  than  that 

"  Of  Memphiau  sphinx, 
Pcdcatnlted,  haply,  in  some  palace  court, 
Wheu  *age»  looked  to  Egypt  for  their  lore," 

is  shown  in  a  corner  of  the  picture  ready  to  pounce  upon  him. 
Had  this  been  the  only  picture  by  Braid  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  apeak  but  slightingly  of  him.  (No.  14)  however,  "The 
Interior  of  a  Custom-house,"  with  an  enraged  lady,  whose  bonnet 
has  been  completely  sacrificed  by  tho  douaniers,  and  several  other 
victims  <.f  these  intelligent  officers,  affords  us  one  of  the  few  pictures 
which  are  provocative  of  mirth,  and  at  the  same  time  artistic.  The 
picture  before  us  is  full  of  very  high  comedy,  and  although  hilarious 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  perfectly  true  to  nature,  is  by  no  means 
coarse. 

(No.  43),  "The  Portrait  of  the  Emperor  on  Horseback,"  by 
Alfrod  de  Drrux,  is  admirable,  not  only  as  a  portrait,  but  as  a 
work  of  art.  The  |s*ition  is  spirited  and  free  ;  the  drawing  of  the 
horse  might  l>«  improved. 

(No.  4(5),  "  An  Arab  Woman,"  by  Augnste  Delacroix,  is  a  fine 
study,  remarkable  for  its  colour.  • 

Paul  Dclaroche,  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  artists,  not  only 
of  the  present  day,  bnt  also  of  all  time,  is  represented  here  by  four 
specimens  from  his  pencil.  (No.  49),  "The  Great  Artists  of  the 
Revival,"  which  seems  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  comjMsution  painted  in 
fre-'oo  in  the  hemioycte  of  the  Eeole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  and 
which  is  scarcely  within  our  province  ;  (No.  50),  "The  Death  of 
the  Due  dc  Guise  ;"  (No.  SO*),  "Napoleon  at  Fontainehleau  ;"  and 
(No.  51),  "The  Burgomaster's  Family,"  a  sepia  drawing.  Of  these 
"  The  Death  of  the  Due  de  (lniw"  is  the  chief.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  Due  d'Anmale,  ami  is  a  work  of  art  of  the  highest  class,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  of  the  most  ambitions  kind —the  historical. 
The  stiffening  corpse  of  Guise,  lying  with  ghued  eyes  and  matted 


hair  ;  tho  whispering  group  of  assassins,  one  of  whom  is  sheathing 
his  sword  ;  the  npproocli  of  the  king,  who  draws  back  the  arras 
with  a  guilty  look,  are  all  excellent.  The  grouping  and  attitudes 
are  true  to  natnre,  and  by  no  means  exaggerated.  The  costume 
and  details  of  the  picture  accurate  and  most  carefully  painted. 
The  CAtaroscMro  is  especially  remarkable,  everything  being  j»r- 
feetly  distinct  in  the  darkened  gloom  of  the  vast  chamber.  This 
picture  lias  been  now  painted  some  twenty  years,  and  criticism 
on  so  well  known  and  valued  a  work  of  art  may,  therefore,  bo 
somewhat  supererogatory  ;  but  we  would  earnestly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  English  artists  to  this  picture,  which  they  now  have  an 
opportunity  of  studying. 

Louis  Devideux,  pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche,  contributes  two  speci- 
mens of  paintings,  which  are  both  excellent  in  colour,  but  which 
are  destroyed  by  the  subject ;  they  are  (No.  52),  "  The  Chinese 
Guitarist,"  in  which  a  not  ungraceful  Chinese  woman  is  represented 
as  playing  upon  that  instrument,  and  (No.  53),  a  pendant  to  the 
foregoing.  The  high  cheekbones,  and  the  transverse  position  of  the 
eye  betokening  the  Mongulian  race,  reudtr  the  pictures  so  opposite 
to  ideas  of  beauty  formed  in  an  European  school,  that  we  look 
upon  these  rather  as  curiosities  than  works  of  art. 

(No.  54)  and  (No.  56),  "Cupid  and  the  Graces,"  and  the 
"  Woodcutter's  Family,"  quite  stand  out  from  amongst  the  sur- 
rounding pictures ;  the  colour  being  remarkably  beautiful,  very 
much  in  the  manner  of  the  best  productions  of  Titian.  They 
are  painted  by  Diax,  an  artist  who  has  studied  much  in 

"  The  Widow's  Mite"  (No.  60),  by  Bdouard  Dubufe,  is  a  pro- 
duction worthy  of  his  father's  pupil.  Our  readers  will  call  to  mind 
a  pleasing  example  of  the  elder  Dubufe,  now  in  the  Vernon 

Of  (No.  67),  "Cows  and  Landscape,"  and  (No.  67*),  another 
"landscape,"  by  the  same  artist,  Raymond  Esbrat,  we  can  say  little 
favourably.  Id  truth,  the  French  do  uot  by  any  means  excel  in 
Unilaicape.  Not  so,  however,  in  cabinet  conversational  pictures,  of 
which  tho  next  thirteen  pictures  in  the  catalogue,  from  No.  6f  to 
No.  80,  are  excellent  example*.  The  four  first,  "Consulting 
Cards  ;"  "A  Young  lady  ;"  "  Meditation  ;"  and  "A  Page,"  are  by 
Jam  Fauvelet,  a  pupil  of  Looour.  The  remainder  are  by  Eugene 
Fkhel,  pupil  of  Drolling  and  Delaroche.  Of  bis  productions,  ' '  The 
Music  Lesson,"  and  "The  Desert,"  are  probably  the  best,  but  all 
are  excellent.  The  drawing  is  capital,  the  accessories  well  managed, 
and  the  colour,  which  is  the  most  faulty  part  of  the  pictures,  is 
delicate.  The  great  fault  in  these  little  gem*  is,  that  they  want 
force ;  but  a  little  varnish,  for  which  the  majority  of  the  pictures 
in  the  exhibition  are  ]ierishing,  would  add  l»th  brilliancy  and 

"A  House  in  Cairo"  (No.  and  "A  Street"  in  the  same 
city,  by  Theodore  Frcrc,  are  picturesque  and  interesting  ;  both 
productions  are  well  painted. 

Kdouard  Frere,  another  of  the  pupils  of  Paul  Delaroche,  con- 
tributes five  cabinet  pictures  of  the  class  criticised  above.  Of  these 
(No  86),  "  La  Blanchissease,"  and  (No.  «»),  "  The  Prayer,"  ore 
most  excellent.  They  are  distinguished  by  all  the  qualities  which 
distinguish  those  before  noticed. 

(No.  i'O),  "The  Caravan,"  by  Eugene  Promcntin,  is  a  desert 
scene,  painted  with  great  force  and  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

Theodore  Gudin,  who,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  artists 
noticed,  has  received  both  medals  and  honours,  has  sent  to  this 
exhibition  no  less  than  hx  sea-pieces  ;  of  these,  none  of  which  can 
bear  comparison  with  our  Euglish  masters,  Cooke,  or  (.'Larks.. n 
Stnnfield,  (No.  100),  "Fishing  Boats  in  a  Swell,"  is  perhaps  the 
best.  (No.  104),  "  Evening  after  a  Wreck,"  U  also  highly  uieri- 
tvrious. 

(No.  105),  "Virginia  at  the  Bath,"  from  St.  Pierre's  well- 
known  romance,  is  a  very  nicely  jaunted  and  drawn  production  by 
Oscar  Guct. 

C.  Hoguet,  contributes  five  landscapes  and  several  sea- pieces, 
none  of  which  arc  of  a  very  high  class.  Eugene  IsalMty,  a  name 
well  known  from  the  tame  of  a  former  artist,  is  al-io  represented  by 
various  sea-pieces  of  usual  merit ;  and  Charles  Louis  Mogin  has 
sent  five  sea-pieces,  well  painted,  and  excellent  in  finish  and 
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colour.  SU1I,  it  is  neither  in  landscape  or  in  sea-piece  that  the 
Freueh,  judging  from  this  exhibition,  excel. 

(No*.  12<5  and  127)  »rv  two  "  Portrait*  of  parallel  reformers, 
Calvin  and  Luther."  They  are  undoubtedly  well  i«inted,  lint  the 
flesh  tints  are  somewhat  dark.  The  portrait*  are  at  onre  recog- 
nised, being  evident  studies  from  known  picture*  of  these  great 
men. 

So  (No.  144),  "The  Right  of  Might,"  by  Eugene  Poittevin,  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  originally-treated  pictures  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. A  camp-follower  of  the  time  of  the  Warn  of  the  League, 
stripped  to  his  waist,  and  infuriated  by  drink,  is  represented  in  a 
farm-yard,  with  his  foot  upon  a  pig  which  he  has  stuck  ;  a  naked 
sword  in  one  hand  and  a  pet  rabbit  hanging  dead  from  the  other. 
The  farm  buildings  burst  in  Same  around  him,  and  in  the  distance 
a  woman  struggles  in  the  arms  of  one  of  his  comrades,  whilst 
amidst  the  wreck,  the  principal  figure  roars  out  a  drunken  catch. 
Anything  more  finely  conceived,  or  originally  treated,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine.  Its  quaintnes*  and  truth  are  fully  equal  to  any  of  the 
groups  of  "Le*  Miseres  de  la  Huerre,"  of  the  renowned  Jaqttea 
(allot. 


published  of  the  "PHMttMM  di  Kimini  of  Dante."  The  entire 
devotion  of  love  was  never  more  thoroughly  and  chastely  exhibited  ; 
Taolo,  in  pain  and  contrition,  veils  his  face  from  Dante  and  Virgil, 
whilst  around  him  Francescn  clasps  her  arms,  tears  at  the  time 
starling  from  her  eyes,  as,  thus  embracing,  the  figure*  are  borne 
onwards  through  the  gloom  of  Hades. 

"  As  doves 
By  fond  desire  invited,  on  wide  wings 
And  firm,  to  their  sweet  nest  returning  home, 
Cleave  the  air,  wafted  by  their  will  along; 
Thus  issued,  from  that  troop  where  Did<rrankj, 
They  through  the  ill  air  speeding." 

fiantr.  Inf.  tintf.  T. 

tier  Majesty,  we  believe,  commissioned  the  admirable  artist  to 
execute  this  duplicate,  for  which  she  has  given  £1,200.  Ary 
Schefler  has  five  other  productions  in  the  gallery,  but  none  of  them 
arc  of  equal  interest  with  the  one  we  have  criticised,  and  all  of 
them  want  the  glow  of  colour  which  distinguishes  Titian,  Rubens 
and  our  own  Eity. 

Last  on  the  Catalog W)  are  two  pictures  by  Horace  Vernet,  one  ot 
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(No.  153*)  "  Greek  Children,"  by  J.  de  Monlignon,  haa  the 
merit  of  excellent  colour  and  drawing. 

From  No.  101  to  No.  16S,  the  productions  of  Antoine  Emille 
Plassan,  aro  cabinet  pictures,  so  delicate  in  their  finish,  and  chaste 
in  their  execution,  that  they  have  attracted  universal  attention  and 
admiration  ;  the  heat  of  this  artist's  productions  (No.  102),  "  The 
Foot  Bath,''  a  little  picture,  which  is  perfect  in  every  respect,  has 
liecu,  we  hear,  purchased  by  her  Majesty,  at  a  price  which,  lor 
the  size,  is  very  high  indeed.  It  does  not  measure  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  has  been  sold  for  forty  guineas. 

(No.  170),  "  An  Incident  in  the  life  of  Peter  the  Great,  wherein 
he  attends  Menrikoff  upon  his  sick  bod,"  by  Robert  Flcttry,  is  an 
historical  comi>oaition  of  great  merit.  It  does  not,  however,  from 
its  sue  and  the  unpleasant  nature  of  the  composition,  show  to 
advantage  in  this  gallery. 

(No.  176)  is  an  admirable  drawing  of  a  "Turkish  Odalisque, 
laughing,  as  she  indolently  lounges  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  Chi- 
bouque." The  texture  of  the  skin,  the  case  and  grace  of  the 
figure,  are  beautifully  rendered  by  the  artist  Schlesinger. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  rem  is  the  piece  by  Ary  Scheffer,  a 
reproduction  of  his  picture  so  well  known  from  the  engravings 


which  only  (No.  li»4),  "Hunting  the  Mouih.n  in  Africa,"  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  powers.  The  drawing  of  this  is  as  spirited  and 
excellent  as  Horace  Vernet's  productions  usually  are,  the  drawing 
is  especially  fine.  In  the  second  (No.  105),  "Death  Purifying  the 
Soul,"  an  allegory  is  attempted,  which,  in  our  opinion,  as  the 
majority  of  allegories  do,  signally  fails.  The  arrangement  is  besides 
faulty,  and  the  sky  so  intensely  and  deeply  blue,  a*  to  le,  to 
English  eyes  at  least,  unnatural. 

There  is  one  tiling  which  the  visitor  will  be  struck  with,  not  in 
the  jrsllery  hut  in  the  catalogue,  where  ho  will  find  that  every 
artist,  even  of  comparatively  moderate  capability,  has  had  honours 
abundantly  showered  upon  him,  and  everything  has  been  done  to 
elevate  him  in  his  art.  He  will  contrast  English  encouragement  to 
art  most  disadvantageous])'  in  this  respect,  and  will  involuntarily 
recall  Mr.  Thackeray's  dictum  in  the  last  number  of  thu  Newconie's, 
"  that  a  gentleman  may  be  allowed  to  toy  but  not  to  marry  with 
the  Muse  of  Paiuting,  and  that  an  English  gentleman  would  as  soon 
think  of  bringing  up  his  son  as  a  confectioner  or  hairdresser  as  of 
placing  him  as  a  pupil  to  a  painter." 

If  it  only  induces  our  "  Society  "  to  remedy  this  injustice,  the 
French  Exhibition  will  have  done  much  for  English  art. 
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ADRIAN  VANDERYELDE. 


Natl  lit  never  showed  herself  U>  this  painter  but  lull  of  grace  ami 
sweetness,  smiling  and  happy  a*  youth.  Barren  iu  her  aspect  t«> 
Kuysdael,  arid  and  melamholy  to  Wyurtiils,  she  appeals  to  Iiavc 


reserve!  tor  Vandervelde  her  loveliest  pastorals,  her  most  refreshing 
rerdure,  and  her  must  inviiroratiug  brev/cs.  In  i-ohtcuiplntino  the 
Meadows  in  which  this  master  groups  his  goats,  hi*  sheep,  and  his 
nimioating  cattle,  ther*  is  no  mind,  hower«r  ill  at  ease,  no  spirit. 
Vol.  II. 


however  i-eiturbeil,  that  will  uot  catch  a  gleam  01  inward  peace. 
If',  what  tmr:i  i<    I  art  i»  it  po  -i Me  thai,  with  n  few  colours  ipnai 
over  bis  canvas,  the  artist  is  etutl>U-<l  to  awaken  in  us  the  saine 
ineffable  sentiment  of  repose,  of  abandonment, 
and  happitie**  that  the  actual  odour  of  the  fields 
and  the  solitude  of  nature  produce  I     To  paint 

hv.  .  animals,  uienlow>.  «  Is,  ami  Like.-,  with 

a  (turpi  ising  mblit.v  to  truth,  i«,  without  doubt, 
a  rate  merit  ;  but  may  we  not  wonder  that  Nature 
should  ever  permit  what  a  poet  used  to  call  the 
secret  of  her  iuHnence  to  lie  ravished  from  her  ( 

Few  men  have  attained  celebrity  in  any  intel- 
lectual pursuit  without  bavin-,  at  a  very  early 
age,  given  striking  proofs  of  the  natural  bent  of 
their  inclination-  for  It  This  b  particularly  tree 
of  poets  ami  painters.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the 
truth  contained  in  the  well-knowu  tpiotation, 

"  Poetn  nnscitnr,  nun  tit  :" 
and,  however  much  a  man  may  exert  hiuurclf, 
however  skilful  he  may  lieeome  in  the  mere  ine- 
,  hanical  l«art  of  the  art,  in  the  nice  appreciation 
of  long*  ami  thortt,  however  grc:*t  the  praise  he 
may  |««sibly  attain  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  for 
a  certain  number  of  flowing  polished  lines,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  a  prize  poem,  and  destined,  after  no 
very  long  *|uce  of  time,  to  be  buried  for  ever  in 
oblivion,  he  will  never  be  a  \»  >et  unless  Nature  herself  has  implanted 
the  sacred  fire  in  his  heart  ;  if  she  has  d*M  10,  that  lire  will  give 
indications  of  it--  i  >.'  itCOM  in  the  S|  ring  cf  life  a«  certainly  as  that, 
in  the  spring  of  th-  year,  the  MmwWM  will  pre-edo  the  fruit. 
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Wliatistmc  of  poetry,  is  true  also  of  pair.tins  ;  ami  Vandervelde 
is  one  of  the  very  numerous  cxiiuj]>Ics  in  support  uf  onr  a'fi'A\«n. 
Scarcely  lia<l  ho  learnt  t"  read,  l>ef"re  lie  had  learnt-  to  j .nint. 
During  the  hours  wl.cn  lie  was  not  at  s.'jiool,  ho  .«ei*ed  the  brushes 
belonging  to  1« i-  brother,  or  his  relation  William,  who  was  six  vram 
older  tliiui  himself,  and  bedaubed  with  an  indefatigable  hand  the 
wall*  and  even  the  furniture  of  his  )  at>.  ru.d  Iimuc*  The  animals, 
the  cows,  the  sheep,  and  tho  S'iil«,  whose  |«>'il]inritten  of  f  irm  and 
feature  he  was  subsequently  do>tim.d  to  reproduce  in  unequalled 
perflation,  formed  the  suojeets  »f  his  tin  t,  etstys.  Hi*  father,  who 
was  a  ship  ]>ai:itor,  saw  with  regret  that  his  «<n  preferred  the 
more  elegant  and  art  if  tie  pencil  to  the  unwieldy  brush  which  he 
himself  had  handled  alt  bin  life.  He  was,  therefore,  but  little 
inclined  to  admire  (lie  drawings  and  paintings  villi  whieh  tie 
young  Adrian  coveted  the  wall*  of  his  house.  One  day,  however, 
A  it  nan  dared  own  to  paint  a  milkmaid  un  the  fe  it  of  his  father's 
bed,  and  thia  )>aitit [n^  so  far  exceeded  any  i)f  his  former  attempts, 
that  the  oh  I  painter  gave  up  all  ho]*  ot  o  mbutinir  his  aon'a  evi- 
dent vocation.  He  determined  to  take  him  to  John  Wyuants,  who 
at  that  time  cnj-.yid  a  hi^h  rcputatiou  at  Haarlem  ;  and  this  great 
master,  on  sieine,  the  child's  sketches,  was  unable  to  coue«al  bis 
surprise  nnd  admiration.  It  in  related  that  Wy  Hants'  wife,  who 
was  present,  exclaimed  to  her  husband  :  "  Wyuanta,  you  have 
found  your  master  !'*  t 

This  happened  at  Amsterdam,  where  Yandcneldo  wa*  horn  in 
IrtSiJ.  Entirely  devoted  to  his  art,  he  fcuoii  justified,  if  not  the 
prodietion,  at  least  the  enthusiasm,  of  tho  wife  of  WynauU.  This, 
however,  did  not  for  a  moment  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  master, 
w  ho  only  felt  proud  of  having  had  such  a  pupil.  A  noble  example, 
but  one  wliieh  i«  rarely  met  with  in  the  history  of  art  !  It  is  said 
that  his  in  trod  i  iet  i»n  to  Wyiiants  made  him  acquainted  with  Philip 
Wouvermanr,  who  was  his  ^ etiiov  by  some  year*,  and  who  ab-o  was 
a  pupil  of  Wynauts.  The  tiislea  of  the  two  young  students  were 
very  similar,  and  this  ehcem-'ance  caused  a  foiling  of  friendship 
to  spring  up  between  then.,  which  was  not  without  a  beneficial 
influence  tijsin  Vandervcldc,  w  hom  Philip  Wouvernvanis  aided  with 
the  advice  his  greater  experience  enabled  him  to  (five.*  However 
thin  may  be,  it  was  not  long  before  Yaudervelde  familiarised  him -i  If 
with  every  practical  dirUully  of  hi*  profession  ;  and  WyimnU  him- 
self declared  Unit  he  no  longer  needed  any  instruction,  excepting 
from  tliat  gn  at  mistress  Nature,-  -who  has  always  endless  le-s-  ns 
in  store  for  the  man  of  genius.  It  may  lie  said  with  truth,  that 
no  artist  was  ever  a  more  studious  observer  of  nature  than  Adrian 
Vanderrelde.  He  neveT  permitted  his  imagination  to  supply  the 
knowledge  in  whieh  he  was  deficient,  and  it  is  easily  perceived  that 
he  never  painted  a  picture,  or  txeeutod  an  etching,  without  having 
beforehand  prepared  hituself  by  making  patient  studies  of  every 
object  which  he  was  desirous  of  represent  ing. 

That  this  is  the  only  w  ay  in  whieh  a  man,  however  gifted,  is 
sure  of  Incoming  a  great  painter,  we  have  the  testimony  of  one  of 
the  greatest  artist*  that  England  ever  pro  (need  :  "  1  again  repeat," 
says  Sir  Joshua  Keyiiold*,  addressing  the  students  uf  the  Koyal 
Academy,  "you  are  never  to  lose  sight  of  nature  ;  the  instant  you 
do,  you  are  all  abroad,  at  the  mercy  of  every  gust  of  fashion, 
w-ithuut  knowing  or  seeing  tho  point  to  which  you  ought  to  steer. 
Whatever  trips  you  make,  yon  must  still  have  nature  in  your  eye. 
.  .  .  Let  me  recommend  to  you  not  to  have  too  ^rcat  depend- 
ence on  your  practice  or  memory,  however  strong  th  '-e  impressions 
may  hove  Ix^n  which  are  there  deposited.  They  arc  for  ever 
wearing  out,  and  will  be  at  last  obliterated,  unless  they  are  cou- 
tinnnlly  refreshed  and  repaired."  j 

The  qualities  which  strike  us  forcibly  in  nature  are  her  softness 
and  repose.     In  the  pictures  of  Yaudervelde  the  tlocki  feed  in 

•  Houbraeken.  "  Vic  de  Vandervcldc."  Dcsrumps.  "  Vie  des 
I'eintres  ll.imaniU,  Allemands,  et  Hollumlais,"  veil.  iii.  p.  872. 

t  Houbraeken.  Manuscript  translation  of  Mad. inn  Bernard 
Ticard. 

X  "  A  Catalogue  raisonne  of  the  "Works  of  the  most  eminent 
Dutch,  Flcmbh,  and  French  l'airiters,"  by  Jidm  Smith.  Loudon, 

mi. 

i  14  The  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  "   Loudon  :  1812. 


rich  jAstures,  l»entath  n<d.lo  trees  whom  leaves  are  scarcely  moved 
by  a  tin  Mb  of  air,  w  it  h  thi>  pale  ainre  skies  above,  in  a  sort  of 
terrestrial  paradise  w  here  the  noise  of  the  world  dots  not  penetrate, 
and  the  agitations  of  the  heart  are  calmed.  Ttiere  is  scarcely  an 
amateur  in  Europe  who  has  not  viewed  with  delight  his  "Sunrise'," 
in  the  Louvre,  or  at  least  the  beautiful  engraving  of  it  which  was 
executed  during  the  last  century.  Who  does  not  feci  inclined  to 
ait  down  for  a  few  hours  beside  those  careless  herdsmen,  who  are 
fishing  on  the  Isiuk  of  the  fiver '  To  the  right,  in  the  distant 
horizon,  soiae  light  clouds,  rose  and  amlier-colourcd,  announce  the 
rising  sun.  The  earth  is  awaking  gently,  the  water  flows  silently 
on,  the  foliage  is  almost  motionless,  and  the  pure  invigorating  air  of 
daybreak  braces  the  limbs  that  have  l*cn  relaxed  by  sleep.  The 
animals  themselves  appear  bi  enjoy  this  refreshing  coolness,  which 
the  sun's  rays  will  soon  disperse.  The  cattle  bathe  their  feri  in 
the  waters  of  the  river,  w  hich  is  so  still  that  it  might  he  mistaken 
for  a  lake.  One  of  them  breathes  forth  a  suppressed  and  melan- 
choly lowing,  and  then  suddenly  ceases,  as  if  alarmed  at  having 
dislurlvd  the  surrounding  sileuea  ;  another,  on  a  mound,  which  is 
sharply  defined  against  the  sky,  illumined  by  the  sunrise,  stretches 
its  powerful  neek,  ami  seems,  with  expanded  nostrils,  to  be  snuffing 
the  fresh  air.* 

Rivalling  Paul  Totter  in  the  art  of  representing  animals,  Vander- 
velde  u  richer  in  accessories  than  hi*  illustrious  predecessor.  Paul 
Potter  concentrates  his  whole  genius  on  the  reproduction  of  the 
expreasion,  the  physiognomy  of  the  aoul—  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression—of animals.  In  his  eye*  the  landscai»e  is  but  an  acces- 
sory ;  a  scrap  of  green  jaaturafe  suffices  him  to  make  a  picture, 
wln  ie  two  cows  are  lying  down  at  the  f  »t  of  an  oak  awaiting  the 
time  to  return  home.  Vanderrelde,  t>o,  is  a  great  auimal  painter, 
but  this  is  not  all  ;  he  ]kls.-u^sus  a  true  beling  for  landsca|«  as 
well.  His  nocks  and  herds  feed  in  lucndows  dotted  with  bushy 
trees,  and  varied  by  lakes  and  rivers,  U-yond  which  the  landscape 
stretches  out  until  it  is  lost  in  the  distance,  while  a  gentle  breete 
slowly  scatters  across  the  sky  fleecy  clouds,  such  as  Karel  Dujardin 
delights  to  paint.  In  a  word,  every  beauty  of  nature  is  e-nlistcd  to 
contribute  to  the  eflect  which  he  desires  to  pnsluce.  The  cows 
and  the  h«r.«is  of  Paul  Potter  are  undoubtedly  unrivalled,  and  no 
other  painter  has  lwen  able  to  combine,  in  so  great  a  degree,  power 
of  reproduction  with  accuracy  of  ol«servation  ;  but  Yaudervelde, 
with  a  different  feeling  for  nature,  attaintsl  a  ]«rfecltuti  no  leas 
rare,  for  in  his  works  gmcefulncss  and  truth  are  invariably  found 
united  to  each  ottier. 

The  mind  of  an  artist  is  a  mirror,  endowed  with  the  marvellous 
power  of  reflecting  natural  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  of  cora- 
municnting  to  them  something,  as  it  were,  of  human  vitality. 
Nature,  infinitely  varied  in  her  aspects,  takes  every  form  whieh 
genius  is  pleased  to  give  her.  Melancholy  to  jsiets  who  are  gifted 
with  a  rtstlesn  sensibility,  tranquil  to  hearts  that  arc  at  rest, 
stormy  to  impassioned  souls,  her  manifestations  are  as  numerous 
as  the  phases  of  tho  human  mind.  To  every  different  penvfn 
nature  wears  a  different  aspect,  but  in  her  entirety  she  is  invisible, 
like  the  Almighty  Creator.  A  painted  landscape  is,  therefore,  not 
to  he  regarded  as  representing  only  a  fragment  of  material  creation, 
but  also  the  impression  produced  by  the  subject  of  the  picture  on 
tho  mind  of  the  painter.  In  viewing  the  painting*  of  Paul  Potter 
and  those  of  Yaudervelde,  we  are  inclined  to  fanoy  one  the  very 
image  of  gcKsl-imture,  and  the  other  a  mixture  of  gracefulness  and 
simplicity. 

The  ancienta  used  a  sublime  word  to  express  their  idea  of  nature ; 
it  was:  Aima  I'anui—the  kind  mother.  These  words  might  l« 
placed  at  tho  foot  of  every  canvas  signed  by  Yaudervelde,  and  little 
would  remain  to  be  said  to  characterise  his  peculiar  spirit.  We 
should  err  greatly  in  attributing  any  system  or  philosophical  eon- 
s-iousness  of  his  power  to  this  simple  Dutchman.  He  only  en- 
deavoured to  prove  himself  a  skilful  and  accurate  imitator  of  the 
objects  which  he  studied  carefully  in  his  long  country  walks.  He 
saw  animals,  trees,  meadows,  and  grassy  hills,  and  painted  them 
with  delight.  Animals,  alsive  everything  else,  attracted  his  atten- 
tion ;  their  structure,  their  physiognomy,  the  varied  appearance  o* 

*  This  picture  is  in  tho  collection  of  the  Louvre,  and  is  known 
under  the  title  of"  A  Sunrise." 
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their  hair,  from  the  fine  nn«l  glossy  cost  of  the  hirae,  to  the  loijg 
and  tangled  covering  of  the  front,  is  represented  in  hi*  paintings 
with  the  |h>«  ,  r  of  rnrc  and  pleasing  truthfulness. 

Id  the  picture*  of  Vandcrvclde,  the  animals  always  occupy  the 
foreground,  and  it  is  t>  this  no  doubt,  that  we  must  attribute 
the  pleasing  impression  which  the  works  of  this  master  produce. 
Wherever  man  appears,  the  repine  of  solitude  take*  flight.  The 
silent  flock  form  part  of  ft  landscape  ;  they  live  the  same  life  as  the 
bcrlnce  which  wrves  them  for  footl  and  bed ;  and  they  in  nowise 
disturb  the  sentiment  which  impresses  the  soul  when  viewing  the 
silent  landscape.  Figures  may  animate  the  sent',  hut  they  disturb 
the  myxtery  and  destroy  the  air  <>f  peaceful  rci«ose.  Whenever 
Yanderreldo  introduces  shepherds  or  shepherdesses  into  hid  paint- 
ings, he  generally  takes  care  to  confine  them  to  the  middle  distance. 
Thus,  in  the  "  Sunrise,"  the  two  careless  herdsmen  who  are  fishing 
are  scarcely  to  Vie  perceived  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  foreground  is 
occnpiH  by  cattle,  sheep,  or  {rata.  Tlie*c  rlomestic  animals  need 
no  guardians  to  prevent  theirstrayiugfrora  the  arvusb.med  pastures, 
or  the  calm  lake  which  i»  their  watering-place.  In  another  picture, 
a  woman  is  conversing  at  the  ilmr  of  a  <-,Aiag}  with  two  men.  It  is 
really  a  difficult  task  to  discern  them  beueath  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  shadowy  oak*,  while  the  eye  is  attracted  hy  a  white  cow, 
)<ainted  with  charming  softness,  descending  the  slope  toward*  the 
S[>cetni»r# ;  by  a  sheep  lying  down,  whose  fleece,  an  seen  from 
lwihiad,  Is  a  miracle  of  execution,  and  !iy  a  cow,  aLv.  lyiug  <lown 
to  the  right  in  a  half  tint,  whrwe  hind-qnarters  are  modelled 
with  a  vigour,  and  painUd  with  a  truth  of  clour,  which  is  n.iaur- 
H'l^sil  1c. 

We  may  here  remark  the  difference  which  separates  the  Dnfch 
painters  from  the  ideas  and  manner  of  the  French  school.  "  What 
is  elm 3y  to  1*  blamed  in  Uieir  figures,"  nays  de  Piles,  "  is  inaction, 
sine.)  this  fault  deprives  them  of  every  cr>tinetio«  with  the  anr- 
rounding  landscape,  and  causes  them  to  appear  unreal.  Without 
wishing,  however,  U>  shackle  paiutcrs  with  any  fixed  rule,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  liest  method1  of  causing  figures  to  be  appreciated 
is  to  arrange  them  so  far  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
landscape  as  to  make  it  seem  as  if  the  landscape  had  been  created 
entirely  for  the  figured.  /  tennld  vol  hare  tkem  titktr  or 
intuit  r.  They  should  tell  some  story  to  excite  the  interest  of  the 
observer,  or  at  haft  to  giv<;  a  name  to  the  painting,  by  which  it 
tiii^'lit  distinguished  from  the  luiuoi  of  others  hy  those  who  are 
judges  of  such  matters."  How  strongly  characteristic  is  it  of  the 
national  spirit  of  the  French  school,  that  its  disciples  make  the 
landscape  sulsinlinate  to  the  figures,  and  not  the  figures  to  the 
landscape,  never  allotting  to  ntan  a  secondary  place  in  nature. 
An  i.t*ipi't  or  useless  figure  is  a  fault  in  the  eyes  of  a  Prench 
punter,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  simple  Vandervelde,  in  his  love 
f  <r  the  eowntry.  feared  to  make  his  figure  play  too  prominent  a 
part.  To  him  the  herdsman  is  a  part  <-f  his  fleecy  charge,  and  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  great  spirit  of  nature  which  seems  to  sigh  in 
t]i«  brceae  thai  mare*  the  tree-tosja,  or  to  speak  in»  the  deep 
,->!i'l  S'llemn  lov.itii;  of  the  cattle  that  crop  the  herbage  in  his 
ia.--a.lows. 

While  Berghem  delights  in  multiplying  the  figures  in  his  paint- 
ings, oxhanstio*?  his  spirit  and  his  genius  in  varying  their  attitudes, 
and  attracting  tbe  eye  by  his  rosy  countrywomen  with  their  brilliant 
skirts  and  scjvrlet  bodices,  Vanderrelde  leave*  the  foreground  to 
his  flocks,  and  does  not  find  it  necessary  that  the  stillness  of  nature 
should  be  enlivened  by  the  human  voice.  In  his  compositions 
natnre  preserves  tho  deep  jKietry  and  silent  happiness  of  her  Mjli- 
ttides.  Bergbcra,  who  looks  at  nature  through  the  .'Billing  atmo- 
sphere of  his  imagination,  who  often  ornament*  her  with  historical 
ivc ulli.ctii.as  and  the  rufiection  of  the  brilliant  colours  with  which 
Italy  impressed  his  imagination,  fills  his  ]tastorals  with  life  and 
motion.  Vandervelde,  devoted  entirely  to  his  true  and  almost 
Under  admiration  for  nature,  draws  with  a  more  discreel  baud. 
He  is  generally  spariDg  in  detail,  and  tho  simplicity  of  the  composi- 
tion heightens  the  grace  and  ha^nony  of  the  whole. 

But  though  Vandervelde  showed  such  a  marked  predilection  for 
animals,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  h<>  was  tumble  t->  ornament 
a  landscape  with  graceful  and  lively  figures :  it  Is  true,  howivxr, 
that  he  made  less  u*e  of  this  talent  for  himself  than  for  bis 
friends,  except  in  those  pictures  where  the  figures  f  >rra  the  chief 


subject,  as  io  hi*  "Winter,"  so  lieautlfnMy  engraven!  by  Jacqnes 
Aliamet.  • 

•  One  of  ih,*e  win.  hive  iiw.|  mh c'e-sfully  engraved  from  Adrian 
Vandervelde,  is  Jacques  Aliamet  the  Elder,  who  must  not  be  eon-' 
founded  with  his  brother,  Francois  Aliamet,  an  engraver  of  htit 
little  talent  or  iinrenuity.  Jacques  Aliamet  was  born  at  Abbe- 
ville in  1727,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1788.  He  therefore  belong* 
entirely  to  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  a  very  hrilliar.t 
period  for  engraving  in  France.  During  that  period  the  French 
engravers  proved  themselves  thoroughly  national,  in  bringing  to 
bear  upon  the  practice  of  their  art  that  critical  spirit,  that  el* -ante 
and  good  taste,  and  that  absence  of  all  exaggeration,  which  charnr- 
teri'c  the  Oaulie  character.  We  >hatl  have  somewhat  more  to  »oy 
hereafter  respecting  the  revolution  in  art  to  w  hich  he  contributed 
more  than  any  other.  We  may  mention  here,  however,  that 
Ja.  qnes  Alism.-t  was  hi-^  pupil.  He  commenced,  s.ivs  Watelct,  by 
th  ■  execution  of  th»«c  *mall  engraving*  which  arc  introduced  Into 
books,  and  called  ri-jne'les.  Hubcr  and  Host  have  not  mentioned 
these,  although  deserving  of  notice.  Those  which  We  have  seen 
iu  tbe  collected  edition  of  his  work*  in  the  print-room  of  tho 
National  I.ibrury  at  Paris,  are  executed  for  the  most  part  from  the 
designs  of  Gruvtdot,  and  some  from  those  of  Boucher  and  Cochin. 
They  accompany  a  very  elegant  edition  of  "  The  Dccsracwmc  "  of 
Boccaccio,  which  was  published  in  London  in  1755.  Although 
these  charming  vignettes  are  small,  they  are  treated  broadly,  and 
never  slurred  over,  as  often  happens  when  the  subjects  are  con- 
fined to  such  small  dimensions. 

Jacques  Aliamet  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  publisher*.  In 
fact,  it  waa  not  difficult  for  a  practical  eye  to  pcrrrivo  in  the 
vignettes  of  **  The  Dccarncrone  "  a  talent  which  would  rise  with- 
out effort  to  greater  productions,  and  which  would  lo«c  nothing  in 
being  employed  on  more  important  labours.  Hi*  first  atteniptn 
were  of  the  class  in  which  he  afterwards  met  with  tbe  greatest 
sneceu,  namely,  land<capv«  and  sea-pieces,  His  beautiful  engra- 
vings of  "  The  Fire  by  Night,"  "  Stormy  Weather,"  and  "  The 
Fog,"  after  Joseph  Verm  t,  are  the  nv«t  highly. priced.  These 
arc  all  engraved  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  »entiment  of  the 
painter.  The  plate  is  full  of  work,  and,  like  the  original  picture, 
presents  a  full-toned  appearance.  Deep,  close,  and  bold  line* 
present  the  effect  produced  by  the  brilliant  and  daring  brush  of 
the  muter.  If  Jacques  Aliamet  was  less  sucrcs»ful  thun  Baleehou 
in  rendering  the  mountain-waves  of  a  stormy  sea  and  their  foam- 
ing crc»t«,  which  are  so  admirable  in  the  celebrated  "  Tempest  " 
of  the  latter  engraver,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ha»  »ueceeded  in 
rrjir>  «<  nting  with  rarr  fidelity  the  clouds  of  mist  which  it  is  »o 
difficult  to  render  with  the  graver  or  the  etching-needle.  -Hy 
mingline  different  methods  of  e\r( ntion,  and  by  lowering,  or 
rath.  r  blending,  all  his  lights,  Jacqo.**  Aliamet  ha-  imitated  to  a 
remarkable  degree  "  The  F..g  "  of  Vtroet.  following  nature,  the 
engraver  has  left  hi«  po-itivc  light*  only  on  thow?  objects  which 
are  nearest  to  the  eye,  while  in  the  background  and  the  sky  he 
hat  produced  the  effect  of  having  stippled  hi*  plate,  and  yet  he 
has  employed  neither  the  needle  to  fill  up  the  cross-hatching,  nor 
the  roulette,  nor  any  of  those  processes  by  which  the  effect  of 
stumping  may  be  produced.  He  has  thui  obtained  lite  soft  etlect 
of  mezzotint  with  thnie  tools  which  would  appear  most  unlikely 
to  produce  .-uch  a  remit,  -the  needle  and  the  graver.  Still  the 
real  merit  and  originality  of  Jacquc*  Aliamet  are  more  distinctly 
vi-ible  in  hi«  landscapes  after  Berghem  than  in  his  sca-picees  after 
Vernet.  It  i«  iu  the  former  that  he  has  perfected  the  use  of  tbe 
dry-point,  which  was  invented  and  brought  into  repute  by  his 
master,  Ix-ba*.  By  this  process  he  obtained  the  most  varied  and 
pleating  gray  tints,  and  nowhere  wa*  he  so  successful  as  in  the 
large  folio  engraving  from  a  landscape  by  Iterghem  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery.  Tbe  animals, — the  dogs,  sheep,  Keats,  cattle,  and  asses, 
'-though  prepared  with  the  etching-needle,  were  almost  entirely 
finished  with  the  dry-point,  as  well  as  the  faces  of  the  peasants, 
where  the  flesh  was  wholly  executed  in  this  manner;  skilfully- 
applied  touches  of  the  graver  completed  and  brought  out  the 
work.  Opposed  to  the  system  of  very  dark  engravings,  Aliamet  is 
reported  by  a  contemporury  to  have  compared  their  ctieet  to  "  thut 
produced  by  actors  who,  departiug  from  nature,  rant  and  grimace 
on  the  itage  to  attract  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude." 

Aliamet  thoroughly  appreciated  his  own  talent  Notwithstand- 
ing his  aversion  to  making  bis  engravings  black,  he  was  always  able 
to  avoid  monotony  and  coldness.  This  powerful  effect  arises  from 
tilt  fact  that  the  master-touches,  the  free  handling  of  the  brush, 
and  the  bits  of  brilliunl  colour,  are  rendered  by  abrupt  transitions 
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Wynants,  who  bad  long  availed  him, ..If  or  tin-  pencil  of  Wuuver- 
mans,  wan  not  long  preferring  that  of  VaadttVeMe — a  fact  that 
renders  praise  su|ierfluous.  To  say  that  Vandervelde  v»i  in  thin 
branch  of  his  art  the  rival  of  the  most  elegant  painter  in  Holland, 
give*  a  sufficiently  exalted  idea  uf  the  power*  of  thin  clianuing 

master. 

The  celebrated  landscape-painters  of  liitt  day  held  in  great 
esteem  the  little  figure*  which  he  placed  in  their  lKtintings  with 
such  grace  and  spirit,  while  his  inexhaustible  imagiuatioii  varied  to 
infinity  their  gestures  and  actions  according  to  the  aspect  of  the  scene 
which  they  were  inteniled  to  enliven  by  their  presence.  Hnbhema, 
Vanderheyden,  Moncheron,  Peter  Neefs,  Hackert,  Ruysdael  himself 
— the  great  and  ]>athetic  Kuysdacl — whose  genius  might  well  have 
stood  alone,  all  availed  themselves  of  the  js-ncil  of  Vandervelde,  to 
give  a  greater  value  and  charm  to  their  paintings. 

Vanderheyden,  in  particular,  found  the  value  of  his  somewhat 
frigid  pictures  doubled  by  the  crowd  of  little  figures  with  which  the 
inventive  spirit  of  his  friend  |«eopled  them.  In  one  of  these  pic- 
tures, where  Vanderheyden  has  represented  the  square  and  Town 


a  urn ii,  who  is  sitting  down,  appears  to  search  in  a  packet  for  some 
article  which  n  »  inan  :  landing  before  him  has  just  asked  for, 
further  on,  two  grave  citizens  of  the  capital  ot  Holland  are  state*! 
on  a  stone  bench  placed  against  the  wall  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  are 
conversing  alout  the  events  of  the  day:  here  a  carman  whips  his 
horse,  harnessed  to  a  heavy  dray  loaded  with  wood;  there  a  grunp 
of  men,  w..iiii  ii,  ami  children  run  after  a  kind  of  chair  drawn  by  n 
horse,  which  appear*  to  excite  their  curiosity ;  to  the  right, 
another  boric  of  a  dark  l*y  colour,  exquisitely  painted,  awaits  his 
load,  which  a  man  is  bringing  in  a  Isiskct.  In  the  centre  of  the 
foreground,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  two  gentlemen  are 
bowing  to  each  other  with  a  truly  aristocratic  grace.  May  they  n^t 
lie  two  Frenchmen  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  — there  were  many  in 
Holland  at  that  period,  and  might  we  not  expect  to  hear  tbeui  use 
the  words  of  Molicre ■!  "La  plate  m'ett  henrout  a  rout  y  res  - 
confiw." 

Thanks  to  Vandervelde,  this  picture  of  Vanderbeydeu'*.  which  is 
in  other  ret-pects  so  valuable  for  its  finish  of  detail  and  skilful  per- 
spective, becomes  au  auimated  scene,  displaying  the  activity  uf  a 
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Hall  of  Amsterdam,  we  may  sen  dearly  with  what  generosity 
Vandenelde  lavished  his  talent.  More  than  thirty  figures,  with 
horses  and  carriage*,  fill  the  spare  left  vacant  by  Vanderheyden. 
The  groups  are  arranged  with  great  skill,  annealed1  under  the 
appearance  of  the  most  |>erfect  observance  of  nature.     At  the  I'll, 

from  light  to  shade,  and  that  tin  local  colours  arc  in  his  engra- 
vings exceedingly  well  contrasted,  with  clear  and  well-defined 
light*.  In  this  manner,  while  the  engraving  remains  light  and 
airy,  it  is  not  tame,  and  preserves  all  it*  piquancy.  We  must  add 
to  this  merit  the  power  of  execution,  the  delicacy  of  touch,  and 
the  lightness  in  the  handling  of  the  points  employed  to  define  the 
figures,  darkening  them  when  necessary,  and  expressing  the  exact 
qualities  of  the  object-  represented— whether  they  be  the  silk) 
hair  of  the  goats,  the  rough  coats  of  the  beasts  of  burthen,  the 
fineness  of  linen,  the  coarseness  of  frieze,  the  cracked  and  parched 
earth,  or  the  polished  surface  of  fruits.  All  that  we  have  here 
suid  respecting  Aliamet,  may  be  verified  by  examining  his  various 
engravings  from  Berghem  :  "  1  he  Old  Harbour  of  Genoa,"  "  The 
Ransom  of  the  Slave,"  "  A  Rustic  Watering-place  for  ('attic,'1 


great  city,  peopled  by  men  of  every  rank  and  every  calling,  rom  the 
bengnr  who  awaits  at  the  door  the  descent  of  the  rich  stranger  in 
quest  of  local  antiquities,  to  the  laxy  noble  who  rolls  along,  softly 
reclining  in  his  carriage.  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  spirit,  of  the 
artistic  talent,  which  Vandervelde  has  manifested  in  these  figures, 

'•  The  Meeting  of  the  two  Village  Girls,"  and  generally  all  that 
he  has  engraved  from  this  master  His  skies,  but  little  burthenrd 
with  work,  are  transparent.  The  lines  seem  readily  to  follow  the 
forms  of  the  clouds,  or  rather  indicate  the  formation  of  them  by 
their  varied  directions,  which  are  happily  contrasted  with  the 
smooth  sky  which  is  produced  by  horizontal  and  rather  wide 
lines,  ending  in  breaks  and  consecutive  points.  All  this  is  full  of 
feeling. 

Wouvcnnans  and  Teniers  have  more  than  once  given  employ 
ment  to  the  etching  point  of  Aliament.  Hi*  two  plates  of  -  The 
Sabbath,'*  after  Teniers,  arc  vigorous,  brilliant,  and  held  in  great 
estimation  by  connoisseurs.  But  nothing  is  more  delicious  than 
his  "  Spani.h  Halt,"  and  "  The  Advanced  Guard  of  Hulans," 
after  Philip  Wouvcnnans.     Even  Moyreau,  who  so  perfectly 
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of  all  the  difficulties  which  he  must  hare  encountered,  M  th.it  the 
interest  of  the  spectator  might  he  rivetted  to  his  work,  without 
detracting  too  much  from  the  essential  objects  of  the  picture,  it 
would  he  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  a  minute  analysis  of  thin 
view  of  Amsterdam.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  having 
pointed  out  what  his  imagination,  seconded  hy  a  liubt  and  infallibly 
certain  pencil,  rould  produce.  But  ln>w  much  shall  we  increase  the 
■urprise  t'le  reader  when  we  state  that  the  largest  of  these  life- 
like and  truthful  figures  is  only  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in 
height,  while  the  smallest  'are  not  more  than  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  high. 

Sometimes,  certainly,  Vaudervelde  made  use  of  that  talent  which 


animal*  after  the  manner  of  Bcrgheui,  as  may  lie  observed  in  one  of 
his  principal  works — "The  De|iarture  of  Jacoh  from  Lnhan." 
Bven  in  this  case  it  may  he  said  that  the  |iaintcr,  in  surrounding 
Jacoh  anil  his  family  with  his  numerous  docks,  in  a  subject  t.-iW<  n 
from  Scripture,  again  betrays  the  invincible  direction  of  hia  mind, 
which  in  this  instance  is  in  twrfect  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments  of  the  suhject.  At  other  times  he  represents  scenes  w  hore 
the  landscape  and  the  animals  are  confined  to  the  middle  distance  ; 
in  examples  of  this  description,  it  is  the  action  of  man  which 
attracts  and  concentrate*  the  speoUWs  interest.  Such  are  hi* 
two  "  Views  of  I  he  Beach  at  Schcveling."  Sohevcling  is  a  little 
village  on  the  se*-shore,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hague  are 
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he  lavished  tor  others  in  the  embellishment  of  his  own  works. 
Occasionally  he  fills  his  composition  with  a  number  ul  men  and 

understood  this  painter,  never  did  anything  sujicrior.  Aliumet 
represented  with  no  lest  success  than  the  latter  tlie  vapours  of  the 
low  lnndi  and  those  stretches  of  country  which  no  often  have  the 
fault  of  appearing  like  velvet.  His  choice-it  work  is  reserved  for 
the  coquetry  of  accessories  and  the  expression  of  the  figures.  The 
handling  of  the  master,  hit  firm  but  softened  touches,  and  the 
pithiness  of  his  manner  are  charmingly  transferred  to  the  copjier 
of  the  engraver.  Horses'  coati  arc  expressed  by  great  masses  of 
dark  touches  without  distinction  of  the  hair,  as  it  is  right  to  repre- 
sent it  when  the  animals  are  not  in  the  foreground,  or  of  unusual 
iijtc,  for  then  the  detail  of  their  coats,  of  their  manes  and  tails,  arc 
not  supposed  to  be  distinguishable. 

"  Winter  Amusement*,"  after  Vandcrvclde,  is  another  excellent 
engraving  by  Aliamct.  The  scene  i«  made  agreeable,  which  is  not 
usually  the  case  in  such  subjects.    The  French  painter*,  Boucher, 


accustomed  to  proceed  On  Sunday  for  their  amusement.  Vauder- 
velde, in  one  of  these  jnitilings,  shows  us  the  state  carriage  of  tho 
Prim  e  of  Orange,  which  is  proceeding  along  the  sands  at  low  water. 

GreuKc.  Jcaurat,  severally  employed  the  truly  French  talent  of 
this  artist.  His  representation  of  the  deep  effects  and  stippled 
manner  of  Boucher,  as  well  OJ  the  broudcr  handling  of  Orcumc, 
was  admirable,  and  he  was  even  ubic  to  render  their  very  faults 
without  exaggeration,  as,  for  instance,  the  coarseness  of  the  dra- 
peries of  Grcuxc  ;  but  the  painter  whose  style  he  transferred  most 
successfully  was  Jcaurat,  whose  beautiful  pictures,  "  Lu  pluee 
Maubert,"  anil  "  La  place  des  Hallos,"  he  engraved.  Aliamct 
was,  as  an  engraver,  what  Chardin  and  Jcaurat  were  as  painters 
— a  natural  and  simple  artist,  but  at  the  same  time  elegant  ami 
full  of  spirit  and  clearness.  Ili«  brother  Francis  went  to  London, 
where  he  worked  under  Hubert  Strange;  but  bis  engravings  bore 
no  resemblance  to  those  of  Jacques.  |  In  v  w<n  always  heavy, 
affected,  tasteless,  and  uselessly  overburdened  with  work. 
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The  carriage,  (lie  running  footmen  who  attend  it,  the  postillions, 
the  lislnnn.m  who  runs  up,  ml  in  baud,  to  we  the  ooi/Yi/t,  tlie 
I-it  nun  who  uncover.-;  r  icb.md  in  exiivUUion  'if  alms,  are  tlie 
cli'imtit  which  f  >im  tho  |  aliil'uiL',  :u.d  yet  tlie  six  noble  horses  of 
German  race,  which  arc  m  vi:.-..r»u.<  and  elegant  that  wo  might 
tinu'V  them  sketched  by  t!.e  puicil  of  Yandcrmeulen,  and  touched 
u[i  by  Woiiveinuiis,  contribute  not  ft  little  to  the  oliarui  of  thin 
curtly  sc.  tie.  Tlie  s.v..uj  "Vie*"  is  lK"-|.led  with  figures  only. 
The  v\.i-e  and  horses  of  the  prince  are  si>:ii,  it  is  true,  in  the 
l..:«'kLHiUud,  but  the  futvgiviind  is  occupied  by  the  fishermen  of 
S.jIu  .■.  liiu,  who  are  playiag  with  their  children  in  front  of  a  tent. 
\Vb.u  a  delicious  <.'o/.<r«i(i,  c  in  this  painting  1  The  fishermen  are 
true  without  in.'  vu!r':ir;  for  Vandcrvi  bit-  did  not,  like  many 
older  Dut.-h  painters,  believe  himself  called  upon  to  wicrifiee  "race 
for  the  Alike  of  simplicity.  The  calm  hud  unruffled  tea  is  of  bound- 
less expanse  ;  the  waves  roll  with  a  soft  murmur  upou  the  betvoh. 
How  happy  is  the  |«Msev;  >t  of  Mich  u  talent  !  to  him  even  the 
wave*  of  tho  oeeau  are  without  storm*,  -to  him  pence  smooth* 
the  water*  of  the  »ea  jubl  aa  she  revel*  in  the  meadow*  of 
Holland.* 

One  of  Adrian  Vaudervcldc's  maetcr-piceos,  to  give  it  no  higher 
title,  is  the  picture  in  the  Muaenm  at  Amsterdam.  The  view  is 
very  limited,  and  we  might  be  induce  1  to  believe  that  when  he 
painted  tho  animals,  he  was  lyiug  on  the  tjrass  Isrside  tin  in.  After 
an  hour  spent  in  the  admiration  of  this  marvellous  work  of  art,  we 
arrive  at  snnie  conclusions  which  it  )iiny  tot  lie  out  of  place  to 
mention  here.  "  If  it  is  desired  that  flock*  or  other  animal* 
represented  in  field*  should  attnwt  the  attention  of  the  spectator," 
sayu  llagodorn,  "the  laoihtcapc  itself  should  lie  composed  of  but  few 
objects,  lwunded  by  mountains,  or  with  a  light  and  mixty  distance. 
Over  the  latter  the  eye  should  wander,  on  tho  former  it  should  be 
made  to  dwell.  If  the  artist  iulcuds  to  arrest  the  spectator's  eye 
by  the  principal  object*  of  the  foreground,  ho  tnusl  not  attract  it  by 
a  too  varied  dLitanoe,  or  impair  the  effect  by  bestowing  too  much 
labour  on  the  foreground  itsdf.  He  should  rather  oontract  the 
view  and  eWe  in  tho  pastoral  scene  by  mountains  or  woods.  Tin 
nrtiBt  must,  however,  conceal  tills  carefully,  and  no  truusfurm  the 
necessity  into  a  beauty.  Thus  Adrian  VanderveMe  often  represent* 
tlie  shepherd,  his  dog,  ami  hw  flock  grouped  wound  u  spring,  part 
of  which  is  hidden  by  »  coppice;  the  spectator  who  only  sees  the 
edge  of  the  pleasant  green  wood  enjoys,  iu  it  Were,  the  frejtbuesis  of 
the  )>caeefal  spot  by  the  help  of  his  imagination."  These  remarks 
upon  the  art  of  closing  in  a  [>orlion  of  a  lambicaiie,  show  grrat  dis- 
crimination ;  they  apply  to  Vauderveldc  as  well  aa  to  Bcrghein. 
But,  leaving  out  of  the  question  all  reference  to  what  imagination 
may  gain  by  one  part  of  the  landscape  being  closed,  we  may  say 
that  Vandervedde  lias  made  use  of  this  artifii-e  with  much  address  to 
detach  the  different  objects  ami  make  each  one  relieve  tho  ether.  If 
on  one  side  of  the  picture  there  rise*  a  hill  which  sharply  breaks 
the  line  of  the  horiion  <  we  refer  to  the  picture  of  "The  Rising  Sun  "), 
it  is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  attention  of  the 
observer,  and  preventing  it  from  wandering  into  the  dlatauce,  but 
also  l>ecausc  this  mound  oners  a  d:irk  brown  mass,  by  which  the 
light  colours  of  the  most  prominent  cattle  are  clearly  brought  out 
—the  object  of  the  artist  being  to  direct  [.articular  attention  u.  their 
spotted  coats  and  picturesque  forms.  Hut  if  the  painter  places 
animals  upon  this  mound,  whose  brown  mass  throws  back  the 
horizon,  he  will  take  care  to  eh  »>su  such  us  are  of  a  sombre  and 
uniform  colour  ;  he  will  rtpre-ent  dark-l«iy  horses,  black  goats  or 
own  of  a  deep  dun  colour,  <,o  that  they  t-ervo  to  relieve  the  oxen 
whose  light  oolonr  and  bright  markings  enliven  the  foreground  of 
the  picture,  at  the  name  time  that  their  own  outlines  are  sharply 
defined  against  the  clear  sky.  Thus,  we  find  that  in  tlie  works  of 
these  masters,  who  arc  ap|«ireotty  so  simple,  and  appear  t<>  have 
grouped  at  hazard  the  flocks  grazing  in  their  meadows,  the  laws  of 
art  are  so  well  observed,  and  the  painters  themselves,  perhaps 

•  Vanderreldc  also  painted  hunting-piece*,  much  in  the  Myle  of 
Wouvcrmans.  Sir  Thomas  Baring  possesses,  in  his  picture-gallery 
in  London,  a  "  Rendezvous  de  Chotsr,"  by  this  master,  repre- 
senting the  moment  when  the  huntsmen  meet  on  a  terrace  adjoin- 
ing a  house-  Among  the  tigures  may  be  distinguished  au  t  leguntlv- 
d reused  lady  and  gentlemau,  and  two  pilgrims  who  are  demanding 
charity.    Further  on  art  pages,  dogs,  and  hunting  paraphernalia. 


unconsciously,  so  skilful,  that  their  composition*  are  full  of  instruc- 
tion. The  laws  of  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  are  so  clearly 
defined  iu  Vauderveldo's  pictures,  in  which  au  amateur  only 
perceives  the  charmiug  and  natural  aide,  that  a  professor  might 
readily  make  them  the  subjects  of  hi*  discourse,  and  say  with  the 
learned  Lairos.se  :  "  When  an  object  in  a  full  light  U  to  be  relieved 
by  a  cloar  background,  it  is  necessary  that  tho  ubjeet,  having  no 
shadow,  should  lie  of  a  sombre  colour,  in  order  to  produce 
a  good  effect.  For  the  great  art  consists  in  placing  the  objects  of  a 
sombre  and  warm  olour  u[*>n  a  light,  tender,  and  soft  ground,  «■ 
well  as  in  relieving  light  and  soft  colours  against  dark  and  warm 
background*  :  in  tho  same  way  the  most  vigorous  object*  of  the 
foreground  may  K-  relieved  agaiuxt  the  extreme  distance,  and  the 
reverie."* 

The  atmosphere  is  light  ami  pure  in  the  paintings  of  Vander- 
velde  :  we  feel  inclined  to  inlinle  the  freshening  brctac*  which 
sweep  across  the  broad  bo_om  of  his  lake*,  whisper  among  the 
inimitable  foliage  of  hi*  trees,  aud  flood  the  s|ircadiug  pastures  in 
which  he  represent*  tho  cattle  cropping  the  short  thick  grass,  or 
contentedly  ruminating  as  they  slowly  chew  the  cud.  Through  the 
fluid  and  trauspareut  atmosphere  wc  Mi  old  skies  of  a  tender  bloc, 
where  fleecy  clouuds  float  on  in  graceful  and  undulating  line*;  ao 
light  are  they,  too,  that  a  breath  of  air  would  suffice  to  disperse 
them,  but  at  the  moment  chosen  by  the  painter  tlie  wind*  hare  left 
the  ether  undisturlssd.  The  peaceful  skies  arc  reflected  in  un- 
ruffled lake*.  The  clouds,  the  animals,  the  trees,  the  *hephenU, 
melt  together  in  the  reflection  uf  the  transparent  waters.  No 
lntiiUenpe  can  l>e  abs.>lut«ly  twautiful  without  a  river,  a  lake,  or  a 
torrent.  A  poet  who  loved  nature  a*  one  love*  a  mistreM,  ha* 
expressed  this  iu  some  charming  line*  : — 

"  S'il  n'a  point  de  rive  humido 

Jc  fuis  un  site  admire, 
Comme  un  front  pur  ct  san  ride, 
Mai*  dont  Tout  strait  aridc 

Kt  n'aurait  jamais  plcure. 

Otes  let  tlots  A  la  term, 

I.u  terrc  sera  sum.  yeux, 
Kt  jamais  sa  face  austere, 
TUino  d'omhrc  ct  de  mystere, 

Ne  refltchira  le»  cicux/'t 

The  greatest  landsca|iC' painters  of  *wain|>y  Hollanil  were  all  well 
awnre  of  the  tndefiuible  charm  a  landscape  gains  by  the  presence  of 
water,  whether  it  slumbers  imprisoned  by  the  shore*  uf  a  laic,  or 
glides  murmuritigly  Isetwwn  the  hank*  of  a  river.  Yanderrclde, 
following  the  example  of  Ruyadael,  loves  to  lead  us  to  the  nea-heaoh, 
where  the  waves  s|«irt  among  the  pebbles,  or  to  the  pond,  wlmte 
fresh i ic*s  attract*  the  thirsty  flocks  towanls  midday.  But  nothing 
can  be  m  -re  dissimilar  than  the  manner  in  which  each  of  these  two 
arti*U  treato  the  same  subject.  While  Ruysdael  delighU  to  con- 
template the  ocean  wheu  maddened  by  storms,  and  represent  it  to 
our  astonished  gone  stretching  out  into  the  distance,  until  it  is  con- 
founded with  the  fearful  masses  of  dark  clouds  that  are  seen  looming 
dimly  through  the  lia/y  atmosphere,  and  contrasting  with  the 
whiU-ercsted  billows  which  rise  ujsm  the  grand  oud  threatening 
waves,  and  only  serve  to  make  the  general  darkness  more  awfully 

•  Oerard  de  Laircsse,  "  Lc  Grand  Livrc  des  Pcintres,  ou  l'Art 
de  peindrc  oonsidere  dans  toutcs  scs  Parties  ct  demon tre  par  Prin- 
ci|»es,  avee  de*  Heflexions  sur  let  Ourrage*  de  quelques  bona 
Maitres  et  des  Dsfnuls  qui  s'y  trouvent,"  Unne  ii.  page  11.  Pari*, 
1787. 

•f  If  no  stream  the  landscape  grace, 

Quickly  from  tho  spot  I  fly, 
As  1  would  some  calm,  pure  lace, 
Where  sad  tears  ne'er  left  a  traco 

In  the  cold  and  haughty  eye. 

Take  the  waters  once  away, 
And  the  earth  will  have  no  eyes — 

No  more  then  its  face  shall  play 

With  expression  blithe  and  gay, 
Aa  it  mirror*  back  the  skies. 
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apparent,  and  lend  a  kind  of  savage  sublimity  to  Uie  whole  scene- 
while  Kuysdael,  too,  casts  a  gloomy  shadow  over  hi*  lakes,  Vander- 
velde scarcely  raises  ft  ripple  on  the  smooth,  unruffled  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  does  not  permit  the  |>olLskcd  mirror  of  hi*  lake*  t«.  be  ono 
moment  overcast  by  lnuuaekig  masses  of  dark  and  gloomy  clouds, 
which  were  so  little  in  unison  with  hU  calm,  loving  disposition. 

We  ouce  travoUcd  through  Holland  with  a  friend  of  ours,  who  was 
a  distinguished  literary  wan,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  painting,  nud 
who  took  a  fiincy  to  discover  the  point*  of  resemblance  Minting 
between  celebrated  writers  and  the  painters  that  we  had  come  on 
purpisc  to  see.    If  we  tire  not  mistaken,  he  asserted  that  ltembrundt, 
iu  his  mind,  corresponded  U)  notfruan,  the  author  of  the  "Centos 
Fantastiqilos  ;*'  the  melancholy  Vandenitcr  was  compared  to  Young, 
the  author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts  "  and,  while  Boucher  called 
up  t..  his  recollection  the  Chevalier  de  Florian,  he  recognised  a 
familiar  kind  of  Theocritus  in  Bcrghcui,  and  a  Virgil  in  Vander- 
velde.    "Do  you  nut  perceive,"  he  said,  " a  singuhl  'resemblance 
between  Vandervelde  and  Virgil  T"    On  our  smiling  at  the  idea  of 
these  two  names,  one  of  which  was  so  famous,  and  the  other  so 
Modest  and  so  little  kuown  to  the  world,  being  compared  with  each 
other,  after  the  lapse  of  so  muuy  ages,  he  proceeded  with  hi*  com- 
jiarisou,  and,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  supped  by  our  smiles, 
gave  u»  the  pr..ofs  in  favour  of  his  theory.     "Have  they  not 
bith,"  said  he,  "exquisite  grace  and  ideal  lieanty  in  place  of  that 
bddncas  anil  virility  in  which  both  are  equally  delicient  I    If  1  may 
use  the  expression,  there  is  in  their  works  tht  same  bitcolic  senti- 
ment, the  same  tali  at  of  imparting  a  certain  indescribable  softness 
to  the  representation  of  [>astoral  scenes,  the  same  Sobriety,  the 
satnc  elegance  of  coni|reution,  and  the  same  harmony.    But  it  is  in 
the  finish,  the  soft  and  perfect  style  of  their  execution,  that  they 
particularly  resemble  each  other.    The  pencil  «t  VandervelJe  is  as 
delicate  and  mellow  as  the  |*n  of  Virgil  is  elegant  and  chastened. 
The  stylo  of  Vandervelde,  replete  with  studied  transitions  and 
gentle  gradation*  of  colour,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  soft  and 
peaceful  effect  of  his  landscape*.    With  him  we  find  none  of  th.»e 
violently  contrasted  lights  and  shadows,  none  of  those  struggles 
Wtwoen  night  and  day,  which  many  Dutch  painters  appear  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  Pcrsiuu  theogonies  ;  If  thick  trees  or  rising 
ground  intercept  purt  of  tho  light,  enough  reunins  for  the  broad 
half-tints  to  harmouisc  with  the  lighter  |>ortions  of  the  picture. 
He  does  not,  like  Borghcm,  use  those  hold  and  brilliant  touches 
which  cann-H  be  looked  at  closely  wiih..ut  appearing  somewhat 
c ..inrse.    So  dashing  a  style  does  not  suit  his  fancy  ;  the  nso  of  half- 
tints,  the  softness  ol  hw  touch,  the  peculiar  truthfulness  of  his 
manner,  distinguish  him  among  all  the  great  Dutch  master*." 

The  tree*,  those  stumbling-blocks  to  ordinary'  painter*,  are 
always  treated  by  Vandervelde  wiih  biugulur  felicity.  Whether  he 
paint*  a  thick  and  branching  chestnut,  or  the  poplar  with  its 
straight  and  pliant  branches,  or  the  aspen  with  its  trembling  leaves, 
he  succeeds  with  unvarying  skill  in  giving  the  most  agreeable  form 
to  the  mirn  of  foliaee,  and  in  making  the  breeze*  np|«ar  to  blow 
round  them,  or  iu  relieving  the  long  and  slender  branch**  against 
the  sky.  The  conscientious  nature  of  his  genius  is  exhibiud  in  tba 
cire  with  which  he  elnb"rat«a  this  most  difficult  portion  of  the 
Landscape-painter's  task. 

To  these  general  characteristics,  whiah  render  the  works  of 
Adrian  Vandervelde  nnraiatakeaMe,  we  must  add  the  preference 
which  he  always  showed  for  young  animal*.  The  renter,  full of 
admiration  for  the  graceful,  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the 
supple  and  sprightly  movements  of  young  animals  in  their  sports, 
lie  often  delights  in  painting  the  gambols  of  a  young  land»,  forcing 
itself  beneath  its  mother  in  search  of  nutriment,  while  the  patient 
ewe  continues  to  crop  the  gross  before  her. 

This  familiar  scene  in  pastoral  life  mn-t  have  often  attracted  the 
artist's  eye  during  his  rambles  in  tho  beautiful  meadows  which 
surround  Amsterdam.  Among  his  etchine*.—  that  port:  >n  of  hU 
work*  in  which  an  artist  gives  way  to  the  caprice,  and  originalities 
of  his  genius— he  has  reproduced  it  a.'i  in  his  larger  works.  The 
lamb  is  given  with  striking  fidelity.  Its  limbs,  though  still  clumsy, 
have  vet  that  flexibility  of  articulation  which  characterises  the 
young  of  all  kinds  of  animals.  The  delicacy  of  touch,  and  the  »r- 
rectnews  of  execution,  giv«  every  characteristic  of  jwrrfection  to  this 
composition. 


There  is  one  picture  by  this  master  which  deserves  especial 
notice.    We  allude  to  the  one  in  which  he  has  represented  himself 
iu  company  with  his  wife  and  fcmtly.    Not  only  is  it  to  be  classed 
among  his  very  best  productions,  for  the  gnat  care  with  which  he 
has  finished  the  very  smallest  details,  and  for  the  appearance  of 
brcexy  frcdhncss  and  calm  repose  which  distinguish  it,  but  also  for 
the  fact  of  its  giving  us  an  idea  of  hU  own  personal  ap]4amnce. 
Vandervelde,  dressed  in  brown,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  walking- 
stick,  is  seen  strolling  along  a  country  road,  while  his  wife  is  walk- 
ing with  him  on  his  left  side.    Her  dress  consists  of  a  red  gown, 
over  which  is  thrown  a  black  silk  clonk.    Before  them  is  a  boy, 
also  dressed  in  brown,  who  is  holding  in  a  do^  by  means  of  a  cord. 
The  dog  is  pulling  at  the  cord,  nud  is  evidi  ntly  impatient  to  spring 
away.    Sitting  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  a  young  woman  nursing  a 
baby,  aud  amusing  it  with  flowers.    To  the  left  of  the  picture  is  a 
meadow,  in  which  some  goats  are  seen  gr.izing,  while  a  herdsman, 
stretched  ou  the  grass,  with  a  pipe  in  his  boot*,  is  watching  them. 
On  the  road,  a  little  further  on  than  \  audervelJe  and  his  family, 
is  seen  a  waggon  drawn  by  tw->  gray  horses.    The  driver  is  engaged 
in  doing  something  or  other  to  their  harne-*.    The  right  lmud  of 
the  foreground  consist*  of  a  large  hill,  with  some  broken-down 
fences  and  i  Id  stumps  of  trees.    .Near  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  thicket 
oi  young  oaks  painUd  in  the  ul'sl  marvellous  manner.    The  foli- 
age appears  so  natural  that  the  spectator  might  almost  fancy  that 
he  heard  the  leaves  rustle  as  the  brecre  passed  gently  thmugh 
them.    Beyond  those  oaks  is  a  lino  of  thick,  l.u.-hy  trees,  while  oU 
an  eminence  l>eyond  is  a  small  house  partially  eml>os  .mod  in  tree**, 
with  a  river  rolling  in  calm  waters  before  it.     This  picture  i.-i  a 
perfect  gem,  and  conveys  mi  idea  of  quiet,  happy  repose,  such  as 
Vandervelde   loved  so  much  to  depict.      The   light,  g..sWUner, 
vajKiury  clouds,  which  partially  mask  the  blue  expanse  behind 
them,  as  they  float  lnxily  along  in  mid-air,  give  the  finishing  touch 
to  Uils  harmonious  composition,  and  im)>art  a  most  beautiful  and 
soft  effect  of  evening  to  the  whole. 

Vandervelde's  etchings  arc  not  all  of  equal  merit.  Bartsch,  " 
who^e  opinion  on  this  subject  is  of  great  value,  distinguishes  three 
epochs  in  the  works  of  this  masver.  consisting  of  twenty-four  sub- 
jects. In  1053,  that  is  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Vandervelde 
engraved  five  plates  ;  in  these  we  easily  recognise  tho  youth  and 
Inexperience  of  their  author.  The  touch  is  meagre,  the  etching  is 
too  fino  ami  close,  the  heritage  is  scribbled,  the  foliage  unfinished 
and  devoid  of  taste  ;  six  years  later,  however,  from  ln'57  to  UiHV, 
he  is  already  iu  the  full  txeroise  of  his  talent.  "  Nothing  can  l« 
suggested,"  siys  Bartsch,  "  1 1  correct  his  drawing,  the  trnthfnltitss 
of  the  animals,  their  attitudes,  the  corrc-i-tr:^  of  the  muscles,  and 
tho  perfect  care  with  which  every  detail  is  rendered.  The  etching 
ili.Mjlns.is  the  proctitcd  hand  of  the  master  ;  it  is  freer  than  in  the 
picoes  dated  ltioli,  and  the  linos  are  les*  close  and  more  expres- 
sive." His  last  engravings  of  the  year  1670,  two  yosrs  lie  fore  his 
death,  are  all  master  pieces.  The  "  Kwe  suckliug  her  Lamb,''  i,f 
which  we  have  alressly  spoken,  is  of  this  date.  The  "  Tw<.  Lambs 
reposing,"  of  which  the  one  lying  ou  Its  hack,  is  a  prodigy  of  truth, 
of  knowledge,  and  g»d  taste,  liears  the  same  date.  We  may  form 
a«  idea  of  the  path  which  the  artist  traversed  between  the  two 
extreme  points  of  his  career,  by  comparing  "The  Peasant  on 
Horselmck,"  one  of  his  works  which  is  at  present  very  scarce,  with 
the  "Two  Lam  hp."  Between  the  dates  of  these  two  pieces  a  period 
of  seventeen  years  intervenen.  In  the  first,  although  the  |>c;tsant 
is  well  drawn,  and  the  horse  shows  good  action,  the  execution  Is 
meagre,  aud  the  graver  appears  to  have  passed  timidly  ever  the 
copper  ;  the  artist  has  multiplied  his  lines  without  attaining  vigour 
or  character.  In  the  Latter,  on  the  ciilrary,  there  is  not  a  super- 
fluous tonch,  and  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  produce  the  most 
striking  and  truthful  effect. 

This  prolific  master,  whose  painting  are  to  lie  found  in  all  the 
public  aivd  private  galleries  of  Europe,  died,  nevertheless,  at  tho 
age  of  Uiirly  threc,  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  lf!T2.  So  ^at, 
indeed,  is  the  nuinlier  of  the  works  which  are  entirely  his  own,  as 
well  as  of  those  in  which  he  merely  inserksl  figures  of  uica  nud 
animal*  for  other  artist s  that  it  almost  secnts  impoft«rble  that  one 
man  could  have  fouud  time  to  execute  them  all,  particularly  when 

•  Bartsch,  "  Le  Pcintre-praTCur,"  Adrian  Vanderrolde,  vol.  I. 
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we  take  into  consideration  the  minute  and  exquisite  delicacy  of 
finish  by  which  they  are,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  dis- 
tinguished. This  fact  ha*  led  mme  of  the  authors  who  have 
written  on  Vandenrelde  to  suppose,  that  the  dates  which  we  hare 
given  a«  those  of  his  birth  and  dts-ease,  respectively,  are  erroneous; 
but  we  know  what  seeming  impossibilities  may  be  effected  by  never- 
flagging  perseverance  ;  and  we  therefore  see  no  reason  why  we 
iibould  distrust  the  authorities  to  whom  we  are  indebted  f.>r  the 
facts  of  this  notice.  He  left  a  daughter,  w  ho  handed  down  ver- 
bally to  lloubrackeii  the  few  particulars  which  we  know  concerning 
the  I  if*?  of  her  father.  He  never  left  Amsterdam  and  its  immediate 
neighlsiurhissl.     He  was  the  |>aiutcr  of  the  rustic  scenes  of  his 


died,  leaving  behind  him  his  great  but  unfinished  opera  of  the 
"  Zauherflote."  * 

The  illustrious  amateur,  Uentaint,  who  was  a  friend  of  Watteau. 
and  the  author  of  some  of  the  moat  learned  catalogues  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  given  an  opinion  of  Vandenrelde  which 
must  surprise  us  hy  its  exaggeration,  proceeding  from  a  man 
usually  so  free  from  this  fault.  "  This  landscape-painter,"  says 
he,  "has  the  most  delicate  pencil,  and  is  the  moat  mellow  in  his 
tones,  of  any  artist  I  kuow.  Even  Corneille  Poelembotin:  appear* 
dry,  so  to  speak,  in  his  touch  c>in|«arcd  to  Vandenrelde ;  his  figures 
are  generally  simple  and  well-drawn ;  his  colouring  is  rich  and 
vigorous;  and  his  |iaiuting»  are  perfectly  harmonious.     lie  is,  in 
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own  native  country  ;  he  found  the  materials  for  his  pictures,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  in  the  broad,  verdant  meadows  that  surrounded 
the  city  of  bis  birth,  and  had  no  need  to  seek  for  them  in  foreign 
lands.  His  works  produce  the  impression  that  his  life  must  have 
been  full  of  peace,  of  private  virtue,  and  unwearied  labour.  May 
he  not  have  been,  like  Mozart,  a  victim  of  that  affection  of  the  chest 
with  which  so  many  great  men  have  ls-en  afflicted  from  their  birth, 
and  which  their  excessive  labour  aggravates  rapidly  !  (Vuisump- 
tion,  which  developea  in  those  whom  it  devours  so  many  precocious 
powers  and  such  melancholy  grace,  may  have  caused  the  premature 
death  of  this  extraordinary  artist,  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was 
already  a  great  master.  At  eight  years  of  age,  Mozart,  who  was 
still  more  remarkable,  jierf.  rmed  ln-fore  the  court  of  L--ui*  XV.  on 
the  organ  of  the  chapel  at  Versailles,  and  thenceforward  ranked 
with  the  greatest  comp-wers  of  the  age  '    At  thirty  six  years  he 


fact,  the  most  interesting  painter  to  those  who  valne  beautiful  work 
•  ii  I  high  finish  " 

•  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader,  nor  altogcUier 
misplaced,  considering  the  affinity  between  all  the  arts,  and  the 
striking  resemblance  between  Vandenrelde  and  Moxart,  both  in 
their  precocious  talents  and  their  early  end,  if  we  here  give  a  few 
extracts  from  a  curious  paper,  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Harrington, 
I  KS.,  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year 
1770  :— 

"  If  I  was  to  send  you  a  well-attested  account  of  a  boy  who 
measured  seven  feet  in  height,  when  he  was  not  more  than  right 
years  of  age,  it  might  he  considered  as  not  undeserving  the  notice 
of  the  Itoyal  Society. 

"  Joannes  Chrysoitomu*.  Wolfgangus  Theophilus  Moxart,  was 
born  at  Ssltibourg,  in  Bavaria,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1726. 
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To  >»y  that  Poelemlsmrg  is  dry  beside  Vandervelde,  is  certainly 
going  too  far;  ami  therefore  this  must  probably  be  no  inure  than 
a  figure  of  speech.  Poelembourg  ia  ao  melting  that  he  give* 
inanimate  objects  the  appearance  of  velvet ;  Vandervelde,  on  the 
contrary,  'having  to  paint  animals,  the  f  no-  <>f  which  are  well 
defined,  such  as  horses,  (tattle,  ami  goats,  takes  especial  care  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  fault  ot  Poelembourg,  ami  without  making  his 
outlines  a*  strongly  tnarkeil  as  Paul  Potter,  he  flushes  his  figure* 
with  a  light  and  delicate  touch.  In  this  respect  he  is  m«re  justly 
appreciated  by  !>.•.-. -aiu|.*.  who  in  the  two  insignificant  (Ages  which, 
as  usual,  are  all  that  he  devotes  to  one  of  the  moat  charming 
painters  in  his  gallery,  has  only  said  a  few  words  concerning  the 


dervelde  is  crisp  and  highly  worked  ftp,  and  that  the  sky  glimmer* 
through  his  trees,  -points  which  in  nowise  resemble  the  work  of 
the  too  silky  Puelcmlsiurg. 

After  examining  the  immense  labours  of  Vandervelde,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  was  possessed  by  that  fever  of  never-ceasing  activity 
which  hastens  the  end  of  those  who  are  destined  to  die  young. 
Not  only  is  he  reckoned  among  the  first  Dutch  landscape- |-ninUrs. 
but  he  also  deserves  io  occupy  a  distinguished  position  among 
historical  |tainters.  There  are  several  coui|  ositions  by  his  hand, 
taken  from  the  Passion  of  Christ,  and  which,  in  Iloubrackeu's  time, 
were  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Spinhuyssteeg  at 
Amsterdam.    There  is  also  in  the  Church  of  the  Appel-Marckt  a 
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style  of  this  master,  hut  his  remarks  in  this  ease  arc  more  dim! 
and  pointed  than  usual.    He  even  adds  that  the  leafing  of  Van- 

"  I  have  l»ecn  informed  by  a  most  able  musician  and  composer, 
that  he  frequently  saw  him  at  Vienna  when  he  was  little  more 
thnn  four  years  old. 

"  By  this  time,  he  was  not  only  capable  of  executing  lessons 
cm  his  favourite  instrument  the  harpsichord,  but  composed  some  in 
an  easy  style  and  taste,  which  were  much  approved  of. 

"  His  extraordinary  musical  talents  foon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
present  emprcss-dowaKcr,  who  used  to  place  him  on  her  knees, 
while  he  played  on  the  harpsichord. 

"  The  not  ire  taken  of  him  by  so  great  a  personage,  together 
with  a  certain  consciousness  of  his  most  singular  abilities,  had 
much  emlioldcncd  the  little  musician,  Being,  therefore,  the  next 
year  at  one  of  the  German  courts,  where  the  Elector  encouraged 
him,  by  saying  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his  nugti*t  presence, 


"  Descent  from  the  Cross"  of  large  dimensions,  in  which  the  grace- 
ful painter  of  "  The  Rising  Sun "  hn<  shown,  in  one  of  the  most 

little  Mogart  immediately  sat  down  with  great  confidence  to  his 
harpsichord,  informing  his  highness  that  he  had  played  before  the 
empress. 

"  At  seven  years  of  ago  his  father  carried  him  to  Paris,  wl.ru 
he  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  compositions,  tlmt  an  engraving 
was  made  of  him. 

"  .  .  .  .  In  this  priui,  little  Mo*art  is  styled,  'Compositeur  ft 
M  ait  re  dc  Musique,  age  do  sept  ans.' 

"  Upon  leaving  Paris,  he  came  over  to  Rngland,  where  he  con- 
tinued more  than  a  year.  As  during  this  time,  I  w  as  witness  of 
his  most  extraordinary  abilities  as  a  musician,  both  at  some  public 
concerts,  and,  likewise,  by  having  been  alone  with  him  for  a  con- 
siderable time  at  his  father's  house,  1  send  you  the  following 
account,  amusing  and  tin  rcdibl-  almost  as  it  may  appear. 
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p-ille-lic  ef  Christian  art.  licit  he  was  capable  of  repre- 

n-uur.s  the  strong  .motions  ..f  wieml  subjects  m.  lew  admirably 
than  tl...«  i  v..  a*  t:.i:i.|-i"liit!i-  -f  |.i-t  ■»  il  life.  One  •>(  Vandcrvi  Lie's 
in "-t  jjii'-  c-t'ij  efforts,  perhaps,  in  this  peculiar  brunch  of  his 
pr  .l-  — •■<::.  :»  "  Repose  ..f  the  Holy  Family,"  which  is  .bated  liiiiS. 
T)w  Virg,n  i-  rvproented  as  support*  1  1>y  cushions,  which  arc 
placed  mi  the  ground,  mid  Witting  the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  lap. 
Ji.». ph  ir-  .-(-.ted  .,a  Hi.'  stone  pe.lcstal  <  I  a  fountain,  s  me  distance 
..If.  On  the  i  tlier  side  ■  f  the  Virgin  i"  an  ass.  while  Whind  her  is 
n  sheep  in  the  net  of  graii'iis.  The  figure*  <f  ti  e  two  animals  an1 
in  the  masters  1  > — .= t  style.  Had  Vandervelde  lived  a  few  'ears 
lunger,  l;e  illi  cit  probably  have  gained  further  reputation  by  those 
«..rl.s,  :iml  haw  given  to  tie'  u  rid  hi"  .Em  id  as  a  sc.piel  l.i  liin 
Ui;e  .li,->,  h  w»s,  h  .Hiver.  determined  otherwise.  A*  we  have 
seen,  he  tfj«  mvU  die.  J  away  in  tlie  fall  vig-mr  ol  hix  talent  at  an  age 
when  his  coou  nipota! ics  might  naturally  have  expected  a  lung 
he  lie  •  of  I  iv.- 1 1  ma-cert  ice-,  from  his  prolific  |scncil. 

In  the  p;e<.  ,)i  day  the  name  ef  Vaudorvelde  recall*  only  ideas  of 
run  lie  »:-:r,i";  of  peaceful  rattle  ruminating  in  the  mi.).*t  <f  the 
artless  sheep  lyi  .  _•  at  their  feet,  and  of  rieh  pasture*  where  the 
llaeks  are  wandering  li.-tlewsly  about,  while  the  shepherd  in  sleeping 
under  tiuil.i  k  I-tHagc  ef  the  heech- trees. 

Adrian  V  mdorv.  lde  nu  one  of  the  most  nkitfnl  engraver*  of 
fie  Dutch  '•'••'ul,  an  well  as  a  correct,  delicate,  and  harmonious 
painter. 

The  catalogues  of  Dutch  Miles  do  nut  mention  more  than  twenty- 
two  suvioeU  r:n,rnved  hy  thi-  ma.-tir.  Adam  Bart*h  was  ac- 
•luni.Uod  with  only  twenty -one,  and  yet  we  hare  every  reason  to 
M'tc-.c  that  the  ««ibj..-t.»  engraved  hy  Vnndetvvlde  were  at  h  ast 
twenty  f.ar  in  number.  In  the  ratal"  me  which  we  are  iihout  to 
give,  we  shall  pris^ric  the  MimU-r  and  titles  adopted  hy  Adam 
Barttch  :  — 

1 .  "  The  Cowherd  and  the  Bull.''  In  the  upper  left  hand  corner 
we  find  :  A.  V  V.  f,  lti.V»,  ami  at  the  right :  Jut.  l>u»'l  \t», 

■2.  "The  I'd*  Lying  down."  Una  rough  stone  to  the  left  is 
written  :  .Wn'<n»  1'iui  de  Widr,  f.  l'J57. 

■  « 

"  I  carried  to  him  a  manuscript  duet,  which  was  composed  by 
nn  KusliOi  Kiniliiaan  to  s-omc  favourite  words  in  Metanado's 
opera  of  '  Demofooutc.' 

"  The  whole  score  was  In  five  parts  ;  rti.  accompaniments  for  a 
first  and  -re ond  violin,  the  two  vocal  parts,  and  a  bass. 

"  I  shall  here  likewise  mention  that  the  parts  lor  the  first  and 
sre oiul  voice*  were  written  in  what  the  Italians  stylo  the  contralto 
lie  if.  I  lie  !t;i>')i.!  lor  taking  not:co  of  which  particular  will 
appear  lit  iv  it  hi  r. 

"  .My  Intention  in  carrying  with  mc  this  manuscript  composition 
Was  to  have  an  irrefragable  proof  of  his  abilities  as  a  player  at 
sight,  l!  Ileitis  alj  .  dvitely  impossible  that  he  could  cvrr  have  seen 
the  music  before. 

"  The  score  s.ns  hi)  sooner  put  upon  hi-  desk,  thau  he  began  to 
[day  the  symphony  in  a  mo.«t  masterly  ninnner,  u»  well  as  in  the 
time  and  style  which  voire  ponded  with  the  intention  of  the  com- 
poser. 1  mention  this  rin  umstanre,  hic«u«e  the  greatest  masters 
l  It.  ii  fail  in  llu-e  ji  n tie. ilar-  mi  the  tirst  trial. 

"  The  symphony  ended,  he  t.x.k  the  upper  part,  leawng  the 
under  one  to  bis  father  ....  Hix  father  won  once  or  twice  out, 
thouah  the  parages  were  not  more  tiilbcult  than  tho-e  in  the 
eppir  ]>art,  en  which  oceasions  the  son  looked  hack  with  some 
anger,  pointinr  out  to  him  hU  mistakes  and  setting  him  right. 

"  .  .  .  .  i I u vinit  becu  informed  that  he  was  often  visited  by 
mu.ieal  ideas,  to  which,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  would 
give  utterance  on  his  harpsichord,  1  told  his  father  that  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  -'  me  of  his  extemporary  compositions  ....  I  «akl 
to  the  boy  that  I  should  he  glad  to  hear  an  extemporary  •  Loto 
Song,'  Mich  as  his  friend  Marmoli  might  ehoo-e  in  an  opera.  The 
buy  on  this  (who  continued  to  sit  at  his  harp  ieh  ,rd)  looked  back 
with  much  nrchnc*s,  and  iniimdiatily  began  live  or  six  lines  of 
a  jargon  reeitutive,  proper  to  introduce  a  love  song.  He  then 
played  a  symphony  which  might  correspond  with  an  air  composed 
to  the  single  word  JJf'itto. 

"  It  had  it  first  and  second  part,  which,  together  with  the 
symphonies,  wns  of  the  h  ngth  that  opera  son^s  generally  last. 
If  this  extemporary  composition  was  not  amazingly  capital,  yet 
it  was  really  above  mediocrity,  and  showed  most  extraordinary 
readings  of  invention." 


3.  "The  Three  Oxen."    Below,  at  the  left  near  a  stick  : 

A.  K.  IV,,,,,/. 

4.  "The  Two  f ows  and  the  Sheep.-'    Toward  the  bottom,  on  the 
rightdiand,  tiosc:  to  a  stick,  we  read  :  A.  V.  V.  /. 

ft.  "The  Three  Cows."  The  letters^.  V.  V.  /.  awtobt  seen 
in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  engraving. 

ii.  "  The  Ox  in  the  WaUr."  At  the  top,  on  the  left-hand  aide  : 
A.  r.  »'./. 

7.  "  The  Horge."    We  read  at  tho  Wttora,  on  the  left-hand  side  : 

A.  I'.  V.f. 

8.  "The  Calf."  At  a  liule  tlistaoce  towanls  tho  right  will  he 
sei'ii  a  prostrate  trrs>,  where,  on  the  stump,  may  be  observed  in 
reverarsl  letters  ;  A.  V.  Yddt,  f.  \<VSi. 

\>.  "The  IXvgs."    In  the  upjier  part,  at  tlie  left,  is  written  : 
A.  V.  VcJ'lr,  f.  lf.r.7. 

10.  "Tho  Goats.*'    The  name  A.  V.  Whir,  f.  U  inscribed  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner. 

These  ten  j.ieces  were  executed  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
and  the  engraving  alremly  showa  the  hand  of  a  practised  master. 
At  the  Kigal  sale,  iu  1817,  they  were  sold  in  one  lot  for  the  sum 
of  £2. 

11.  '•  The  Cow  and  the  Two  Sheep  at  the  Pool  of  a  Tree."  In 
tlie  centre,  nt  the  liottoiu,  we  read  :  1070,  A.  V.  I".  P.  This 
plate  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  artist. 

12.  "The  Tied  Bull  an.l  the  Three  Sheep."  This  piece  ia 
equally  remarkable  ;  at  the  Wttotn,  on  the  left-hand  side,  \n  written  : 
A.  1".  1'.  P.,  an.l  beneath  it,  1G70. 

13.  "The  Two  Cows  at  the  Foot  of  a  Tree."  Below,  on  the 
left-hand  side  :  A.  V.  V.  P.  This  pLiU-  it  extcuted  in  the  same 
style  as  the  former. 

(These  three  plaU>  fetched  fill  at  the  Rigal  sale). 
U.  "The  Sheep."    Marked  A.  V.  V.  P.  1(170,  below,  on  tb« 
right  side. 

15.  "  The  Two  Sheep."    Below,  to  the  left,  A.  V.  V.  P.  1670. 
{These  two  plates,  in  superb  proofs,  were  said  for  £i  at  the 
same  sale. ) 

Hi.  "The  Goats."    In  the  lower  left  hand  corner :  A.  V.  V. 

These  six  plates  ordinarily  go  together  as  forming  a  seriei«. 
They  are  very  rare,  particularly  the  last  one.  Adrian  engraved 
them  two  years  liefore  his  death.  The  drawing  is  admirable,  Uie 
style  is  large,  tho  landscape  and  the  herbage  are  done  with  richneaa, 
aud  expression  not  laWurod,  and  in  excellent  taste. 

17.  "The  Shepherd  and  tho  Hhepherdewi  with  their  Fhiek." 
We  find,  in  tho  up|»er  part,  on  the  left-hand:  Atl,  <j>tt»  l".m  tit 
IV./V,  fe.  ct  F.x.,  l«.r)3.  This  plate  is  very  scarce.  (It  was  sold 
at  the  Rigal  sale  for  £$.) 

19.  "The  Castle  fiate."    On  the  Uft  hand  side,  above:  A.  V. 
Yihlr,  /.  1U53.    The  figure  3  is  revenud. 

1U.  "  Hunters  lies  ting."    On  the  left-hand  side,  above:  A.  V. 
Veldt,  f.  1(553.    (This  plate  fetched  the  sum  of  £\ 4.) 

20.  "  Countryman  and  Countrywoman."  This  pinto  is  ex- 
tremely rnra,  ami  d  ies  not  hear  any  date.  Bartach,  who  made;  • 
magnificent  copy  of  it,  believed  tho  original  to  date  from  1653. 

21.  "  Peasant  on  Hor*cliack."  In  the  ujiper  right  baud  orutr 
is  written  ^1.  V.  Wide,/.  1653.  This  plato  ia  the  rarest  of  nil  ; 
it  has  also  been  copied  by  Bartach.    (It  was  sold  for  £i.\ 

These  five  engravings  arc  feeble,  and  executed  in  fine,  but  rather 
meagre,  lines.  Adruui  engraved  then1,  when  only  fourteen  year*  of 
age. 

Tbo  following  are  the  pieces  which  liavc  not  been  dcscriled  hy 
Bartsch  :— 

22.  "  Landscape,"  partly  Wrdered  by  a  river.  On  tho  rigLt- 
hnud  side  two  villagers  standing  ;  further  on  a  cottage  and  an  inn, 
with  a  carriage  standing  near  one  of  them,  the  horses  taken  out  ; 
smie  travellers  and  a  four-wheeled  carriage  are  in  front  of  th# 
other  ;  to  tho  left,  nt  the  water's  edge,  a  boat  on  the  stocks  ;  tbo 
spire  of  a  village  church  appears  on  the  horiaon,  on  the  other  sido  a 
lln>ht  of  birds  ;  towards  the  right,  and  nearly  over  the  inn,  is 
iiKcrilied  :  .1 .  V.  Vtldr,  f.    This  plate  is  not  highly-finished. 

At  prctent  only  two  proofs  of  this  plato  are  knou  n  to  be  in  exis- 
tence ;  one  which,  in  the  Rigal  sale  in  1817,  sold  for  £\'j  ;  the 
other  in  the  oolleetion  of  the  King  of  tho  Netherlands. 

23.  "  Girl  Spinning,    seated  near  a  tent  where  a  man  is  lying 
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down  ;  the  i*  I peaking  to  a  peasant  who  w  in  a  hollow  road,  and 
leaning  on  the  hank  near  her  feet ;  beyond,  on  the  left,  an  aas 
and  two  gnats;  en  the  uma  tide,  in  the  sky,  A.  I*.  Veldt,  f,  ; 
below,  1653,    The  tigure  3  is  reversed. 

Thia  proof,  the  only  one  known,  wan  bought  at  the  Rigid  sale  for 
438,  and  waa  formerly  in  the  collection  of  M.  Van  Leydcu  the 
younger,  which  waa  told  at  Amsterdam  in  loll. 

24.  "  A  Cavalier  and  Two  Huntsmen."  The  cavalier,  with  hi* 
left-hand  derated,  apiieara  to  be  pointing  ont  a  place  of  meeting  to 
one  of  the  huntsmen,  who  is  standing  near  him,  with  hie  hat  in  his 
hand  and  his  gun  on  hia  ahoulder  ;  behind  them  is  a  large  tree. 
The  other  huntsman  ia  seated  on  the  opposite  aide  on  aoine  rising 
ground,  with  hia  hand  renting  on  a  gun  ;  behind  hiin  are  five  dogs 
of  different  breed*  ;  on  the  left-hand  side,  in  the  iky:  A.  V.  VtltU, 
f.  1<*>53  ;  the  whole  traced  in  reversed  characters. 

Thia  plate  sold  at  the  Rig.il  Kale  for  the  same  price  as  the  pre- 
ceding one,  4  IS,  and  came  originally  from  the  same  oollertion. 

These  three  piece*  were  engraved  during  Adrian's  youth. 

If  the  engravings  of  Adrian  Vandervelde  are  tho  delight  of 
amateurs,  his  pictures,  not  less  sought  after,  are  the  ornament  of 
many  public  galleries  and  private  collections. 

The  Loam  possesses  sis  valuable  compositions  by  Vander- 
velde :- 

"  A  Flock  of  Sheep  and  Cattle  on  the  Bank*  of  a  River,"  alao 
called  "  Tho  RIaiug  Sun,"  which  those  experienced  in  such  matters 
valued  at  £1,440  at  the  time  of  the  French  Kinptre,  and  at  41,000 
under  the  Restoration  in  1811. 

"  A  Pasturage  with  Flocks,"  valued  at  4480  under  the  Bmpire, 
nud  i'5'»0  after  the  Restoration. 

"  The  Beach  at  Schevoling,"  valued  at  4720  and  4480. 

"  A  Shepherd  and  hi*  Wife  pUying  with  their  Child,"  valued  at 
4240  and  4400. 

"  Landscape  and  Animals,"  valued  at  4200  and  4120. 

"  Winter  AniuseuienU,"  valued  at  4100  aud  4120. 

The  Belvedere  Collection  at  Vienna  contains  only  one  [tainting  by 
this  master,  signed  and  dated  1664,  It  represents  "A  Landseat*," 
with  a  small  flock  near  a  stream. 

Iu  the  Museum  at  Munich  there  are  five  or  six  charming  paint- 
ings by  Adrian,  all  representing,  with  some  variations,  his  favourite 
subjects. 

The  Royal  Gallery  at  Dresden  only  possesses  one. 

There  are  only  two  at  Amsterdam, — one  representing  "  A  Land- 
scape," in  which  we  see  a  woman  seated  upon  a  hone,  a  herdsman 
on  an  aw,  some  sheep,  a  dog,  and  in  a  river  a  lioat  bearing  men  aud 
animals.  This  painting  is  carefully  ami  delicately  worked  out. 
In  the  second,  a  peasant  womau  is  seated  before  a  cottage  ;  there 
are  several  groups  of  cows  and  sheep,  and  a  man  riding  on  a  white 
horse.    This  picture  displays  great  delicacy  of  handling. 

The  Royal  Museum  at  tho  Hague  possesses  two  of  minor  impor- 
tance. 

The  Collection  at  Dulwioh  College  contains  two  very  remarkable 
paintings  by  Vauderveldc. 

In  the  collection  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  there  are  two  specimens  of 
this  master's  best  style,— a  herdsman  and  a  young  milkmaid,  five 
cows,  two  pigs,  some  poultry,  and  a  fov«eu  canal. 

In  the  Bridgowater  Gallery  there  is  a  picture  of  two  cows  and 
a  sheep  by  Vandervelde.  A  small  work,  but  most  luminous  in 
effect. 

Lord  Aahburton  poaaeasea  "  The  Haymaking,"  a  loaded  waggon 
before  a  haystack,  with  four  men  and  two  women  ;  and  another 
picture  representing  a  flock  of  sheep  and  two  horse*  iu  a 

In  the  well-known  collection  at  Grosveoor  House,  belonging  to 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  may  lie  seen  a  delightful  picture  by 
Vandervelde,  dated  1658,  when  the  artist  waa  scarcely  nineteen 
years  of  age ;  it  represent*  cows,  pig*,  sheep,  some  fowl*,  a  man, 
and  two  women. 

Among  Mr.  T.  H.  Hope's  pictures  there  i*  a  Vandervelde, 
representing  "  A  Meadow,"  iu  which  are  cows  and  horses,  with 
herdsmen. 

Iu  Pall-mall,  in  the  private  collection  of  Gourgc  IV.,  we  find 
"  A  Landscape,"  enriched  with  two  cows,  and  a  horse  that  ia 
drinking ;  further  on,  a  woman  who  ia  drawing  water,  and  conven- 


ing with  a  man  on  a  white  horse.  Tho  picture,  which  in  delicately 
painted,  i*  dated  VSM. 

In  the  collection  of  Earl  Grey,  there  are  two  good  picture*  of 
cattle  by  Vandervelde. 

At  Sutton  House,  the  property  of  the  M."ir<juin  of  Bute,  there  is  a 
composition  by  this  master  of  an  old  herdsman,  a  shepherdess,  and 
a  flock  reposing  near  a  stream -a  small  {minting  of  sinJi  delicate 
execution,  that  we  think  it  preferable  to  many  of  bis  larger  works. 

It  now  only  rcmfiiu*  for  us  to  mention  the  prices  at  which 
picture*  of  Adrian  Vandervelde  have  been  disp  o-vd  of  at  public 
sales. 

At  the  Julienne  Sale,  17<>7.— Two  small  pictures  fetched  3.0ti0 
livres  (4120).  In  the  one  there  are  two  cows,  one  of  them  stand- 
ing, the  other  lying  down  ;  three  sheep  near  n  Urge  tree,  watched 
by  a  young  Isiy  ;  to  the  left  u  eottave,  to  the  right  in  the  distance 
serural  animals.  In  the  other,  a  herdsman,  and  a  woman  .spinning, 
with  two  cows  and  two  sheep. 

A  suhject  containing  two  cows,  one  lying  down,  the  other  drink- 
ing, four  sheep,  a  ram,  and  a  goat,  w  ith  a  shepherd  and  shephcrdiM 
in  the  background,  1,011  livres  (440). 

Live  de  Jully  Sale,  1770.— A  group  of  three  figure*,  a  woman, 
aleepiug,  and  two  men,  with  three  cows,  goats,  aud  sheep,  3,100 
livres  (4124). 

Blondel  de  Gagny  Sale,  177il.  Five  picture*  by  Vand<  rvrKle, 
among  which  we  must  mention  that  which  represent*  two  men 
near  a  cottage  ;  one,  whoso  back  U  seen,  holds  a  pray  home  by  the 
bridle;  the  other,  on  horseback,  ia  seen  iu  full  face;  a  woman 
suckling  a  child,  accompanied  by  a  blind  man  who  is  play  in.!,-  "U 
a  flute  and  eliciting  alms  ;  bis  dog  Is  held  by  a  string.  This  eel-.- 
braled  picture,  which  we  have  engraved  under  the  title  of  "Tho 
Blind  Man,"  waa  sold  for  14,981  livrt*  (45ttt).  The  other  f  ur 
pieces  fetched  the  sum*  of  2,000  livrc*  (480),  and  1,000  livns 
(Jt40). 

Prince  de  Couty'*  Sate,  1777.— Seven  picture*  by  VauderveMe :  — 
"The  Beach  at  Schcveling,"  whieh  i*  now  in  the  Ljuviv,  5,072 
livrc*  (4203). 

A  frozen  canal,  engraved  by  Aliamet,  iin>ier  the  title  of  «'  Winter 
Amusements,"  from  the  Mariette  collection,  4,uo0  livres  (4K.0). 

A  man  sleeping,  and  a  woman  Bitting  dow  n  speaking  to  a  man  on 
horseback,  some  sheep,  goats,  ;uid  cows,  2,'ilO  livres  (4104). 

"A  Landscape;"  cuws  and  slieep  ;  in  the  middle  distance,  a 
man  near  a  cottage  and  a  woman  milking  a  cow,  2,450  li  v    (  £'.'S>. 

"The  F..re*tof  U  Hague,"  in  which  arc  several  nniniaU,  V">> 
livres  (436). 

The  others,  which  sold  for  about  500  livres  (420),  were  of  mm  t 
importance. 

Rnmlon  de  BoUsct'*  Hale,  1777.— Five  pictures  by  Vandervelde  ; 
one,  in  partienUr,  of  considerable  importance,  c  iitaini'ig  four  cows, 
one  of  wliich  is  drinking,  aud  two  men,  one  of  them  fishing  wieji  a 
rod  ami  line.  This  picture  i»  <Uted  1C64,  and  is  eighteen  inches 
high,  and  two  feet  two  inches  wide,  and  sold  for  20,0o0  livres 
(4S0O).  It  i*  in  the  Louvre,  and  is  known  under  the  title  of 
"The  Rising  Sun."  The  four  others  reached  the  stuns  of  7,000 
livres  (4280),  5,000  uvre*  (4200),  aud  4,600  livres  (4102). 

Rohil  Sale,  1801.  —  "Haymaking;"  ten  ngun-s,  witli  a  loaded 
waggon,  drawn  by  two  white  horse*.  We  have  given  this  picture, 
which  was  engraved  by  Boiaeieu,  and  fetched  the  price  ot  l',V00 
franc*  (4396). 

The  Chevalier  Krard's  Sale,  1832.— Five  picture*  by  Vander- 
velde. A  pea*ant  woman  seated  by  a  brook  iu  the  middle  of  a 
landscape,  suckling  her  child ;  at  her  feet  is  a  lioy  caressing  a  dog ; 
further  on,  cows,  goal*,  and  sheep,  8,850  fraucs  ( t351 1.  The  four 
others,  3,320  francs  (4132,1,  700  frauc*  (4281,  3.124*  franc*  < 1125), 
and  201  francs  (48). 

Duke  do  Benri'.  Sale,  1837.— "Mercury  and  Argu*;"  a  white 
oow,  sheep  and  nuns,  9,500  franc*  (43(H)).  "The  Pastoral 
Musician,"  4,410  francs  (4176  8s.  4d.). 

Count  Perreganx'a  Sale,  1841.—  "The  Start  for  the  Hunt;" 
containing  live  huntsmen,  two  homes,  pack  of  hounds,  ete. :  a  Urge 
and  beautiful  composition,  26,850  francs  (41,<'74>. 

Paul  Ferrier*  Sale,  1843.— "  Landscape;''  aninul*  at  the 
watering-place,  V,000  franc*  (4300). 

Duval  do  Geneve's  Sale,  1843.  -Two  Vandervelde ;  ur»t,  "View 
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nf  Seheveling ;"  a  *"»'»  Wm  U>  wilh  *  "dierman  lyiug  down,  an.l 
Mutlw  r  standing ;  » pwwfaif  »  booe ;  in  the  background  mm 
-mall  >gW»«  and  KMM  veMei*,  :l,4tHi  franc*  U'IMi;  second,  iHe 
beautiful  SOW*,  a  pefMnl  •  n-li-jn ••"rin1;  t.»  inWlM  a  yuung  |tirl 
without  being  aw.irc  that  lie  ia  observed  by  a  herdsman,  24,i«25 
francs  (lt>l»7>. 

Adrian  Vandervelde  alw«t  always  signed  his  etchings  and  paint- 
ings as  follow  s  :  — 


AY.~W.f-  /6m. 

A,V.  V. 


spared  to  it.  might  have  excelled  in  the  sculptor's  art,  ami  rivalled, 
indeed  more  than  rivalled,  the  figures  of  fieorgina  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  busts  of  the  honourable  Mrs.  Darner. 

The  visitor  to  the  Fine  Art*'  Court  of  the  tireat  Kxliihition  may 
have  observed  amongst  the  smaller,  but  uot  1-ast  lieauUfnl  objecU 
of  art.  a  little  statuette  of  Waverley,  exquisitely  carve.  1  in  ivory. 
It  was  but  a  few  inches  in  height,  sto»d  lieneath  a  glass  shade  on  a 
small  black  pedeUal.  and  arrested  the  attention  of  even  the  uncri- 
tical eye  by  the  beauty  of  its  pro|s>rtions,  the  delicacy  of  the  carv- 
in„\  and  the  spirit  with  which  Scott's  first  prose  hero  hail  been 
conceived  and  represented.  Turning  to  the  catalogue,  this  brief 
notice,  at  page  151,  added  surprise  and  interest  to  the  admiration 
elicited  — "(I.-um  30,  No.  186,  Stirling,  Klixabeth,  Mrs  Pinn'a,  St. 
Thomas,  Exeter.  Des.  —Statuette  of  Waverley,  in  ivory,  carvel  by  a 
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ELIZABETH  STIRLING,  THE  SCULPTOR. 

BY  SILVKKfCN. 

"  Oh  !  weep  for  Adonis — he  is  dead." 
Amonust  the  speculative  thoughts  incident  to  an  event  like  the 
Great  Exhibition,  none  was  of  more  interest  than  that  relutiug  to 
the  lives  and  labours  of  the  individuals  who  contributed  to  so  mag- 
nificent a  result.  From  the  poor  Hindoo  weaver,  or  the  Tunieiau 
designer,  to  the  artist-potter  of  Dresden  and  the  scientific  engineer 
or  mechanist  of  our  own  country — what  histories  might  have  been 
written  of  patience,  earnestness,  endurance  under  countless  diffi- 
culties, of  noble  motives,  arid  exalted  aspiration*  !  There  was  not, 
we  may  be  sure,  one  fragment  of  human  labour  there,  however 
rude  or  simple,  that  had  nut  called  into  action  some  of  the  l>est 
qualities  of  the  human  soul  ;  and  there  were  romances  of  labour, 
that  if  written  or  known,  would  have  enhanced  the  world's  idea  of 
human  nature.  Much  as  is  necessarily  unspoken  and  evanescent 
iu  the  psychological  progress  of  labour,  some  such  histories  might 
be  imagined,  some  were  known  ;  and,  here  and  there,  a  few  brief 
words  in  the  official  catalogue,  gave  us  glimpses  that  stimulated  the 
purest  curiosity.  A  simple  history,  bo  indicated,  we  now  proceed 
to  write.  We  do  so  with  a  faltering  pen,  for  friendship  and  attach- 
ment had  latterly  enriched  that  history  to  as ;  and  now,  alas  '  the 
world  no  lunger  holds  a  genius  that,  had  life  and  maturity  been 


self-taught  artist,  twenty  years  of  age,  from  her  own  conception  ot 
the  character  of  Waverley,  without  the  aid  of  any  drawing  or 
modelling."  Such  was  the  truth  ;  though  richer  facta  lay  hidden 
beneath. 

If  there  be  a  characteristic  inure  broad  and  marked  than  another 
lietween  genius  and  talent,  it  is  the  universality  of  power  in  the 
former.  This  is  Shaks|jeare's  distinctive  characteristic  beyond  that 
of  all  other  men  ,  it  iB  Milton's  ;  it  is  that  of  the  greatest  painters 
as  well  as  the  greatest  musicians.  Recollect  Michael  Angelo — recol- 
lect Mraart  !  and  it  is  equally  a  characteristic  of  the  higher  degree  of 
female  intellect.  This  power  would,  perhaps.  \<c  better  expresaedby 
the  word  comprelteitsirtncM,  or  the  faculty  of  not  so  much  doing 
many  clever  things,  as  the  general  perception  of  how  they  are  done  ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  one  faculty  or  power  predominates  above 
the  rest.  This,  as  in  so  many  cases  of  real  genius,  was  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  Miss  Stirling's  intellect.  She  wrote  with  facility  in 
verse  ;  often  admirably  in  prose  ;  and  possessed  a  range  of  intel- 
lectual power  rarely  equalled  j  yet  she  was  emphatically  an  artist 
in  that  highest  of  all  departments  —delineation  of  the  human  form. 

Elitabetb  Stirling,  who  »a»  of  S.-. itti-li  extraction,  was  ls.ru  at 
Newton  Abbot,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  January'  2td,  1S31,  at 
which  place  her  father  kept  a  schuol.  When  she  was  three  years 
old,  he  was  appointed  master  to  the  Free  School  of  Colyton  in  the 
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nut  eouuty,  whither  the  accompanied  her  parents.  Here  she 
remained  till  1839.  They  were  then  so  good  m  to  entrust  her  to  the 
tender  care  of  the  two  excellent  aunt*,  who  were  aJTectingly  con- 
nected with  ber  future  history,  and  who  resided  At  a  pretty  rustic 
cottage  of  their  0«n  at  St.  Thomas,  near  Exeter.  But  the  child 
and  parents  mw  each  other  at  stated  ink  rvals  ;  the  summer 
months  being  always  spent  at  Colytoo  by  the  aunts  and  their 
beloved  charge. 

Prodigies  in  childhood  no  mute  result  iu  gifted  men  or  women 
than  a  facile  knack  of  rhyming  constitute*  a  poet.  Yet  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  intelligence  and  comprehension  in  a  child  that 
indicates  much  ;  and  it  is  a  carious  mental,  as  well  as  psyeholugi* 
cal  fact)  that  where  this  intelligence  is  high  in  kind,  its  first  Spun- 
taneous  efforts  st  expression  arc  usually  in  verse.  We  could  give 
countless  iustanccs  of  this,  were  it  worth  while  and  amongst  men 
whose  after  intellectual  excellences  were  of  the  severest  and 
gravest  character.    An  analogy  in  this  case  would  seem  to  lie 


she  wrote  some  verses  "On  being  left  alone  on  the  Sabbath," 
which,  though  still  childlike  is  rhyme  and  unpolished  in  diction, 
elucidate  that  most  consoling  of  all  mortal  thoughts,  that  God  is 
present  with  us  everywhere  ;  and  snow  her  devotional,  as  well  as 
metaphysical,  cast  of  ideas  even  whilst  so  young. 

But  it  was  towards  art — the  art  of  form — that  the  light  of  her 
genius  began  so  rapidly  to  shins.  It  sought  expression,  and  toond 
the  means  where  only  genius  would  have  found  it.  Bits  of  bone 
ami  ivory  were  searched  for  »r  br gged  from  friends.  Prom  these, 
and  with  no  better  graver  than  a  common  penknife,  exquisite  things 
were  fashioned  as  well  a-  carved  ;  paper  knives,  seals,  figures,  and 
other  small  objects.  Parasol  and  umbrella  handles  were,  as  she 
once  told  us,  her  great  resource  at  this  period.  "But  how  could 
you  learn  to  cut  a  substance  so  very  hard  as  bone  or  ivory  V  we 
asked  ;  "  it  must  have  hurt  your  fingers  so."  "No,  the  power 
came  to  me  I  don't  know  how  ;  and  aunty  would  1*  often  surprised 
at  the  change  I  had  made  in  one  of  her  parasol  tops."   Yes !  this 


sunuKixo    raox  a  rAixrum  rv  a.  vaxpervklde. 


between  the  first  dawning*  of  creative  power  iu  the  child,  and  the 
first  intellectual  tastes  of  vigorous,  but  rude,  nations.  Thui,  this 
young  child,  whose  lose  of  art,  as  it  related  to  form,  was  afterwards 
uncontrollable,  repeated  little  hymns  at  twenty  months  ohl  with 
gnat  distinctness ;  at  eight  yean  old  she  wrote  them  ;  and  some* 
what  at  the  same  date,  or  rather  earlier,  she  began  to  draw  figures 
of  little  men  with  a  pen.  Home  of  these  latter  are  preserved,  that 
were  traced  by  her  baby-hand  at  five  years  old.  Prom  her  first 
verses,  entitled  "  Morning  Thoughts,"  and  "  Evening  Thoughts,-' 
we  extract  a  verse.  The  measure  and  ideas  wen  undoubtedly 
caught  np  from  the  repetition  of  others'  hymns,  yet  it  is  curious  in 
a  mental  point  of  view. 

"  Father  of  light 1  the  morning  conies  , 
Prsi«c-M  and  thanks  we  owe  to  Thee ; 
Per  Thou  hast  kept  us  through  (he  uight 
In  tranquil  deep,  from  labour  free." 

There  was  immense  mental  progression  after  this.    At  fourteen 


Is  an  eternal  attribute  of  genius,  to  change  the  useless  into  the  use- 
ful, and  impress  a  beauty  of  its  own  upon  the  simplest  things.  By 
degrees,  as  gifts  from  various  friends,  Miss  Stirling  became  possessor 
of  more  appropriate  » .Is,  much  to  the  benefit  of  her  artistic 
labours.  At  this  -period— namely,  her  thirteenth  year— she  re- 
ceived lessons  in  landscape-drawing  from  Mr.  Williams  of  Exeter, 
for  about  ten  months ;  and  this,  be  it  recollected,  was  all  the  instruc- 
tion she  had,  in  any  branch  of  art,  previously  to  her  conception  and 
carving  of  the  statuette  of  Waverley.  At  the  close  of  this  brief 
period,  the  lemons  had  to  be  given  up  owing  to  the  state  of  her  health, 
which,  always  delicate,  now  greatly  declined.  Writing  was  even 
prohibited,  as  well  as  any  kind  of  work  that  caused  her  to  lean 
forward.  But  this  Utter  prohibition  was  of  little  use.  She  wrote 
abundantly,  though  secretly,  for  she  knew  it  was  against  the  wishes 
of  those  who  loved  ber  tenderly.  Her  habit  was  to  take  a  pencil 
and  scraps  of  paper  to  bed  with  her,  and  rise  to  write  at  the  first 
dawn  of  day.    "  Our  talking,  begging,  or  scolding,  was  of  no 
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service,''  write*  her  youngest  aunt  tons  in  her  most  affecting  letter; 
"  it  only  made  h**r  try  to  hide  it  from  oh.  Hut  I  don't  think  she 
would  have  lived  without  it."  Her  artistic  labours,  thus  forn|v-ra- 
rily  stayed,  look  a  new  direction.  She  cut  out  in  pa]*T  laiolseTq^s 
divcr-ificd  with  human  figures,  which  she  cither  painted  or  |>en- 
cillcd.  Many  of  these  were  so  beautiful  us  to  I*  considered  worthy 
of  preservation  and  framing. 

After  the  age  of  sixfoil),  the  young  artist's  hearth  unproved,  and 
she  was  allowed  to  follow  her  old  tastes  without  restriction.  .She 
drew,  wrote,  and  carrel  by  turns.  A  singular  present  now 
enriched  her,  and  supplied  the  material  for  new  and  more  clalorate 
carvings.  This  was  a  quantity  of  sen-hurt"-'  teeth,  such  as  are  used 
by  dentist*.  .  From  these  were  produced  brooches  and  other  things 
of  beautiful  design. 

In  1840,  Miss  Stirling  commenced  her  brief  connexion  with 
literature  and  literary  people.  Lured  by  the  progressive  spirit  of 
a  journal  of  the  day,  t he  forwarded  articles  of  considerable  merit, 
mine  particularly  thus*  in  pro-e.  They  were  received  with  over- 
whelming ^rutulations  and  promise-, — the  latter  w»  golden  anJ 
proline,  that  the  highest  gifts  of  fortune  seemed  to  hare  fallen  at 
ouce,  and  without  measure,  at  the  young  arti.st'ii  feet.  But  these 
piomitica  came  to  nothing.  Affor  three  years'  weary  hoj.1  fulness, 
-Miss  Stirling  found  out  her  error  ;  though  at  the  same  time  newer 
and  more  sincere  friemU  raised  her  drooping  .spirit*  by  showing  her, 
that  disappointment  iu  cue  literary  quarter  was  not  tantamount  to 
all,  that  depression  was  unwise,  and  that  all  work  must  1* 
accepted  in  nuble  faith,  and  with  reference  to  its  disappointments 
us  well  as  to  it*  triumph*.  These  friends  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  to  her,  with  judicious  kindne»s,  that  with  a  faculty  so 
great  as  hers,  it  was  to  the  art  of  sculpture  that  her  attention 
uught  to  1j*  permanently  directed. 

In  the  year  succeeding  that  in  which  the  sea  horse  tttth  had  to 
enriched  her,  the  same  frieud  presented  Miss  Stirling  with  two  fine 
pieces  of  ivory.  They  were  larger  in  size  tlian  any  she  had  yet 
carved  ;  and  the  subject  of  the  Great  Exhibition  occupying  at  that 
time  cvcryb.idy'«  mind,  the  thought  struck  her  that  she  would  use 
her  utmost  skill,  an<l  prepare  »f< m i e  piece  of  w..rk  for  the  Fine  Arts' 
Court,  which  should  excel  anything  shu  bad  previously  effected. 
Sou's  novels  had  already  supplied  her  »ith  countless  day-dreams, 
and  she  had  little  hesitation  in  chotwing  the  character  of  Waverley 
for  her  imagined  statuette.  Dot  there  arose  a  j  oint  of  difficulty  as 
to  what  should  be  the  attitude.  "There  is  much  hesitation  in  the 
character  of  Waverley,"  thought  the  young  artist;  "and  this  I 
must  endeavour  to  express  au  the  leading  idea.  Cut  what  would 
Le  the  characteristic  attitude  of  such  doubt  or  vacillation  f  By 
one  of  th  i*.-  intuitive  flashc*  of  thought  thai  are  thu  prerogative 
of  all  true  creative  power,  it  occurred  t..  her  that  her  o»  n  c  n.lition 
in  asking  herself  kucb  a  question  was  itself  or.e  of  Invitation. 
"Therefore,  my  attitude  at  this  moment  will  be  the  true  one  for 
Waverley.  What  is  it  !"  Hoiking  h<  -rself  to  oliw.rv.mt  conscious- 
ness, she  fo-.ind  it  was  one  of  thoughtful  rest,  with  the  index  finger 
of  her  left  hand  to  her  lips.  There  was  no  longer  a  moment's 
delay— she  -aw  Waverley  prefigured  in  the  ivory,  and  began  her 
work,  without  design,  druwiug,  or  model,  other  than  the  conception 
in  her  own  mind.  In  three  weeks  this  elaborate  work  was  finished, 
and  Waverlev  stood  revealed  '. 

The  influence  of  true  genius  is  as  Iwiiefictnt  as  it  is  exalted.  Of 
the  homage  ptiid  to  the  product  tons  of  Scott,  none  was  ever  sorely 
more  genuine  than  tiiis  dedication  of  the  young  artist's  labours  to 
the  representation  of  one  of  his  most  delightful,  if  not  greatest 
character-.  Hi*  most  humorous  smile  would  have  been  her  re- 
ward if  he  could  have  looked  opon  the  handsome  face  of  his  hero, 
and  the  pre-Kaffacllite  care  bestowed  npon  curls  and  rutfles,  hat  and 
sword  !  And  what  pity  would  have  lieen  his,  ha'l  he  at  the  same 
time  ruad  her  early  fate,  and  foreseen  the  return  of  this  precious 
gitt  of  genius  to  the  Great  Giver ! 

«'  The  bloom,  whoso  petal"  nipt  Wore  they  blew." 

By  the  ai  l  of  a  friend,  Waverley  was  mounted,  and  Consigned  fo> 
the  Great  Exhibition.  Hist  Stirling  at  the  same  time  repaired  to 
London,  in  pursuit  of  tho.se  liurary  i1lu.iic.mi  we  have  before 
referred  to.  Nothing  but  pn.xrnstiuuted  hopes  was  the  result,  and 
she  returned  to  the  country  after  a  lengthened  absence,  ill  and 
inconceivably  depressed.    Bnt  the  success  of  the  little  statuette— 


Tallied  at  ten  guineas— was  decided.  A  brows  medal  was  awarded 
to  ber,  and  her  further  pursoil  of  art  resolved  npon.  She  re- 
turned to  London,  in  the  guardianship  of  her  youngest  aunt,  wbo 
from  this  time  watched  her  through  her  London  life  with  anxious 
solicitude.  In  this  duty  she  was  after  a  while  assisted  by  her  sister, 
Sirs.  PJnn— who,  giving  up  her  cottage  and  tho  pleasure*  of  a  coun- 
try life,  came  purposely  to  London  to  join  in  this  pious  ears  of  their 
beloved  child.  No  more  than  Milton  can  be  separated  from  the 
image  of  his  father,  or  Cowper  from  that  of  his  mother— eau 
Blhaheth  Stirling  from  those  of  her  incomparable  aunta.  Their 
little  Islington  juirlour  was  a  picture  worth  going  far  to  see. 

In  February,  lo5"2,  Hiss  Stirling  became  a  student  in  the 
Government  School  of  Design,  Gower-strcet,  Bedford-square.  With 
ber  usnal  enthusiasm  she  l«gan  and  carried  on  her  work,  and, 
fertile  in  invention,  countless  other  things  besidee.  ghe  was  soon 
tacitly  the  leader  of  the  junior  room,  though  uneoosrioimly  fo>  her- 
self— and  the  post  was  resigned  to  her  with  incuueei val  le  good- 
nature. If  an  eager  discussion  was  being  carried  on,  Eliral-eth. 
Stirling  was  at  its  head  ;  if  there  was  anything  to  be  written,  she 
was  both  author  and  scribe  ;  if  a  grievance  of  that  small  republic 
of  art  had  to  1*  represented,  hers  was  the  voice— and  the  amount 
and  kind  of  authorship  and  discussion  that  tea*  carried  am  w.,uld 
startle  many  who  have  had  n,o  insight  into  these  female  repabio-*. 
Art,  pditiiy,  theology,  anatomy,  philosophy,  and  metaphysics, 
Were  in  turn  discussed  -and  that  o«<  voice,  with  but  scanty 
scholarship,  but  commanding  grasp  of  intellect  which  in  a  great 
degree  supplied  the  deficiency,  was  certain  to  1*  at  the  head  and 
have  tho  best  of  every  argument.  Not  content  with  this,  priva'.e 
cliH*.<  were  organised  among  the  pupils  themselves,  for  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  culture.  MUs  Stirling  was  as  busy  as  a  bee 
amidst  these.  A  sketching  class,  an  anatomy  class,  a  class 
for  drawing  humorous  figures,  one  for  e-say  writing,  and  st>  on 
— iu  fact,  the  enthusiasm  of  knowledge  could  go  no  further— in 
each  of  these  she  had  officiating  duties.  A  curious  fact  was  begotten 
by  this  intellectual  ferment.  As  the  reader  may  rei.Ilect,  at  the 
time  w  hen  preparations  were  making  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
funeral,  the  task  of  embroidering  the  pall  was  consigned  to  a 
certain  number  of  the  young  ladies  belonging  to  the  senior  classes 
of  the  Female  School  of  Design.  This  circumstance  led  to  a 
general  desire  among  the  pupils  to  witness  the  forthcoming  funeral 
procession  from  no  less  a  phice  than  Somerset  Houde.  How  could 
this  be  accomplished  »  After  much  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that 
an  address  must  l>c  written,  and  ire*.nttd  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Department  of  Practical  Art,  or  in  other  words,  the  B.«rtl  of 
Trade!  What  sort  of  an  addren  f  A  poetical  one,  suggested  Blb.- 
l*th  Stirling.  The  suggestion  was  enthusiastically  received  -and 
tj  Alisa  Stirling  the  task  w.v,  as  a  matter  of  course,  (unsigned. 
Without  premeditation  she  turned  away  to  her  pencils  and  scraps 
of  paper,  and  wrote,  as  it  wt.re  i  *•/■<">»»;>.' a,  what  follow*.  It  was 
amongst  the  best  things  she  ever  wrote. 

TO  THB  CKXILEUES  OV  HIE  DKP1RTMKHT  Or  r«aCTl«  Jlt.  XBt— FBo« 

tkk  sTutrxsT*  or  tub  school  or  prsicx,  37,  <»«*«  fm.n, 

Mo>t  Friendly,  Practical,  and  Gallant,— 

Wo  ladies  hence  appi  al  to  you, 
Hovering  wi^  lom,  valour,  talent, 

A«  tarue»t  students  ought  to  do. 
This  Nursery  of  Art  oxprc-sc» 

Our  Lady-Sovereign's  love  ami  tj>tc— 
Which,  in  eonfe-ing,  thu*  emfescs 

By  woman's  progre  ss  she  is  grue'd. 
Wc  would— cur  loyal  feelings  showing 

In  more  than  'broider'd  ortuimcnt — 
In  more  than  form  and  colour  glowing, 

Ourselves  to  her  design  be  leut. 
Wc  hold  ourselves  part  of  her  glory, 

As  titled  Lords  and  Captains  be  ; 
Ourselves  would  aid  to  trace  the  story, 

Which  crowms  the  grave  of  Victory. 
Would  join  the  acknowledgments  of  splendour 

For  wsrfure  waged,  that  war  may  cease  ; 
Wc  ask  to  watch  our  Lands  Defender 

Puss,  honour'd,  to  the  Home  of  Peace. 
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With  all  our  love  of  truth  and  beauty-. 

With  train'd  appreciating  mind- 
To  contemplate  the  end  of  duty, 

And,  in  tho  lesson ,  gruw  reun'd- 

Wa  would  behold  the  Grand  Procession  — 

The  signal  of  a  land'*  regret— 
Fro*  that  proud  Hall  of  Art's  profusion, 

The  regal  Home  of  Somerset. 

Never  were  the  promptings  of  female  curiosity  mom  delicately 
veilol  ;  nod  wc  can  fancy  the  mirth  nf  the  grave  gentlemen  to 
whom  thi»  poetical  address  wan  written  and  sent  for  sent  it  wan 
— produaing  the  result  desired,  with  the  exception  that  Marlborough 
House  was  substituted  fir  that  of  Somerset. 

Previously  tn  this,  Miss  Stirling  had  been  introduced  to  Mr. 
Behnea,  the  eminent  sculptor.  He  at  once  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  her  capability,  gave  her  lesson*  gratuitously  whenever  her  liuie 
permitted,  and  allowed  her  to  model  under  the  can-  of  his  artists. 
Latterly— that  is,  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1853 — she 
took  these  lessons  frequently  ;  anil  we,  who  often  saw  her  nn  her 
way  home  from  Mr.  Bcbnes'  stndio,  can  never  forget  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  she  would  relate  her  propria*,  or  talk  over  her 
future  plans  of  work,  nor  lier  expressions  of  fateful  pleasure  at  the 
kindness  shown  to  her.  In  fact,  no  one  with  the  least  pretension 
to  feeling  or  heart,  could  act  otherwise  than  justly  and  kindly  to 
her.  Her  simplicity  of  charaeter,  her  entire  and  most  touching 
innoecnee,  her  disregard  of  self,  the  generosity  and  truth  thnt 
neither  allowed  her  to  think  or  speak  evil  of  others,  were  the  most 
l>crfcct  wc  ever  knew.  She  was  not  without  faults  ;  hut  they  arose 
from  disease  rather  than  nature.  A  Re  and  more  culture  would 
have  tempered  her  egotism  ;  and  better  health  and  stronger  nerves 
added  perseverance  to  a  naturally  great  firmness  of  character. 

With  the  judgment  of  a  true  master,  Mr.  Behnes  likewise  sup- 
plied Miw  Stirling  with  eleroentiry  works,  as  collateral  to  her 
modelling.  This  elementary  knowledge  was  precisely  what  she 
needed,  both  as  respected  literature  as  well  as  art.  Up  to  a  certain 
ago  she  had  lived  buried  in  the  country,  surrounded  by  no  intelli- 
gence superior  or  e<|ual  to  her  own  ;  and  with  tho  usual  result, 
of  leading  the  individual  to  aim  at  ends  liefure  means  are  effected. 
Quiet,  judicious,  logical  culture  was  what  her  mind  required,  as 
the  means  of  tempering  a  somewhat  exuberant  enthusiasm,  and 
justifying  the  posaihility  of  expected  result*.  This  advantage,  both 
as  resjierted  art  and  book-knowledge,  was  becoming  hers,  when  her 
life  so  unexpectedly  aud  prematurely  closed. 

Our  first  acquaintance  with  Miss  Stirling  began  in  November. 
1852,  when  she  paid  us  a  visit.  We  talked  of  counties*  eon- 
genial  subjecte— of  art  and  the  spirit  of  our  time— of  literature 
and  of  the  glory  and  dignity  of  all  work.  The  history  of  the  little 
statuette  was  related  ;  with  it,  all  the  struggles  of  conscious  genius; 
and  we  never  can  again  listen  to  anything  that  more  deeply  inte- 
rested u*.  We  listened  quietly  to  the  story  of  literary  disappoint- 
ment, and  at  once  uusterely  negatived  depression  on  its  account. 
There  were  other  and  noble  source*  of  work  ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  we  gave  it  as  our  opinion  that  Art  and  Literature  were 
jealous  masters,  and  could  not  be  efficiently  served  at  one  aud  the 
same  time  ;  and  with  genius  so  decided,  mi  l  with  seulpturc  s» 
unhacknicd  as  a  female  pursuit,  it  might  bu  well  to  direct  attention 
to  this,  and  this  alone.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  counter-cur- 
rent towards  literature  ran  very  strong.  Her  naMiral  e»|>aeity  was 
so  excellent  that  she  would  have  excelled  in  either  —perhaps  in 
both  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  metaphysical  cast  of  her 
mind,  her  power  of  seizing  remote  analogies,  would  have  led  her  to 
choose  subjects  for  sculpture  that  might  have  agisted  the  progress, 
and  enlarged  the  taste,  or  rather  the  spiritualism,  of  modern  art. 
She  might  have  seixed  the  Spirit  of  her  Time,  and  set  it  broadly  in 
sculpture  ;  thus  realising  Mackay's  beautiful  lines: 

"  And  whnte'er  thy  medium  be, 

Canvas,  stone,  or  printed  sheet, 
Fiction,  or  philosophy. 

Or  n  ballad  from  the  -treet. 
Or,  perchance,  with  pa»«ion  fraught. 

Spoken  word«,  like  lightnings  thrown, 
Tell  the  people  all  thy  thought, 

And  the  world  (hall  be  thy  own." 


It  would  have  been  in  some  form  of  expression  of  this  nature, 
that  her  genius  would  have  found  its  vent.  In  writing,  fiction  or 
narrative  formed — as  we  think  she  told  us — no  jxirtion  of  her 
power.  But  in  analogiea,  in  induations  drawn  from  facts,  in 
s)sxtilative  trains  of  thinking,  lit  r  genius  excelled.  A*  experience 
and  age  advanced,  this  would  have  told  in  her  sculptured  pro- 
ductions. She  might  have  pluced,  as  it  were,  some  of  the  ideas  of 
the  age  in  stone  or  marble,  and  thus  beneficially  led  sculpture  away 
freun  iU  eternal  copy  of  Grecian  masterpieces.  The  simple,  the 
ideal,  the  natural,  exists  now,  aa  it  did  when  tho  Venus  de'  Medici, 
tho  Hercules  or  the  Lao.  .nn  were  sculptured ;  and  that  alone  is 
genius  which  will  attempt  and  succeed  in  giviDg  us  ei|tial  tnaater- 
pieces,  conceived  with  reference  to  and  in  the  spirit  of  its  nerwer 
age.  That  a  prolific  age  of  art,  so  distinguished  and  so  charac- 
terised, will  come,  nay.  i*  rapidly  appronchiiis,  is  what  we  ear- 
nestly believe.  It  will  be  different  from  any  foregone,  and  in  its 
successes,  woman's  labour  and  idealism  will  take  their  share  ;  for 
there  are  branches  in  all  the  arts  which  none  but  she  can  effect. 
Had  Elimlicth  Stirling  survived,  it  miiiht  have  been  her  dentined 
work  to  have  anticipated,  in  some  degree,  this  phase  of  advancing 
time  ;  or,  at  least,  to  show  the  capacities  that  lie  hidden  in  it. 
But,  even  if  she  had  not  advanced  so  far,  but  eddy  indicated 
woman's  capacity  for  the  sculptor's  art,  and  her  ability  to  assume  it 
an  a  profession  for  bread — she  would  have  done  much.  Knch  day 
only  increases  the  decree  in  which  woman  is  thruwn  upon  her  own 
resources  for  the  wherewith  to  live.  Teaching  and  literature  are 
the  only  channels  in  which  she  caii  seek  this  object  ;  and  these  do 
not  afford  remuneration  for  the  half  who  seek  it.  Were  this  the 
place  to  discuss  broadly  the  question  of  labour,  we  think  wc  could 
plac;  this  relation  of  it  in  a  different  and  more  advanced  light ; 
namely,  in  a  ge-jer.il  elevation  of  the  social  idea  of  labour,  and 
woman's  own  cheerful  <lt>r,nt  to  many  useful  forms  fit,  which 
sho  now,  if  educated,  thiuki*  irrelevant  to  bcr  position  and  in- 
telligence-. Leaving  this  point-  tho  enlargement  of  any  pro- 
fession to  woman's  capacity  and  duty  would  ho  a  blessing.  In 
sculpture  thero  is  a  visible  field  for  this,  in  our  want  of  a  more 
multiplied  and  advanced  AoitseAoW  <i/f.  Twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  the  plaster  ca,sts,  which  replaced  the  parrots  and  cats  of  a 
bygone  time,  were  n*i  immense  advance,  and  educated,  there  can 
he  no  doubt,  popular  taste  in  an  inconceivable  degree.  We  need  now 
to  proceed  oaward.  The  public  eye  ii  at  this  elate  too  well 
cultivated  to  tehrate  one-Hided  Yenusos  and  unartistic  Wellingtons 

thou.h  bought  for  Mxpcnee.  We  advocate  cheapness,  for  it  is  n 
necessary  item  in  the  cultivation  <  f  household  adornment  but 
better  things  are  at  the  present,  date  needed  for  the  money.  Why 
cannot  w  mau's  taste  and  lilwur  \»<  directed  towards  the  supply  of 
this  need  ;  and  her  idealism  find  other  scope  than  in  concerting  the 
mawkish  woe*  of  ill-paid  fiction  »  .She  could  lie  the  sculptor  of 
the  original  ttntue,  as  well  as  the  supplier  of  copies  -thin  with 
reference,  too,  to  more  cognate  Mibjects  than  Italian  taste  or 
predilections  wonld  or  could  give  uk  It  U  wild,  our  race  is  cold 
ami  un-ideul.  We  best  answer  the  accusation  by  mentioning 
Slmkspe-are,  Burns,  an  j  (joldsmith  ;  and  of  n  later  day,  our 
wondrous  palace  of  gla>i  and  ir  n  —its* If,  the  uiiiuii<tal:c:il  le  tign  of 
a  great  approaching  age  of  true  art.  There  are  fact'*,  too,  in  our 
history  that  would  afford  noble  and  relevant  subjects  chough  for 
thin  need-  not  to  mention  th.it  our  present  materia!  advance-  is  full 
o(true  idealisms;  ami  th.it  the  future:  -  the-  cosmopolitan  future— is 
also  full  of  the  grandest  imaginative  suggestions  for  that  pure  class  of 
art  which  iileme  should  environ  it*  iu  the  tnttetity  of  home.  Be 
this  an  it  may,  a  neeov.ity  exists,  an  advance  is  needed — aiiel  in  its 
behalf,  let  woman  fa>hion  the  clay  and  use  the  chisel  f 

Miss  Stirling  had  already  contributed  some  papers  t<>  periodical 
literature,  aud  through  this  bust  cheerful  seawm  of  her  life  literary 
frienels  aided  her  efforts  by  judicious  advice  and  assistance. 
Amongst  these  friends  she  reckoned  Mrs.  and  Miss  Howitt,  Miss 
Frances  Brown,  and  others,  who,  all  alike,  warmly  regarded  her. 
MiM  Howitt,  herself  a  fine  artist,  greatly  appreciated  her  talents. 
Her  time,  apart  from  In  r  artistic  duties,  was  but  little,  indeed  too 
little  f  r  her  health  ;  yet  she  usually  Fpcnt  the  Saturday— her  only 
holiday — in  the  Reading  h\>;«in  of  the  British  Museum,  iu  pursuance 
of  those  elementary  studies  that  she  foiiinl  would  be  of  servi<%  to 
her.    She  also  coutributcel  two  excellent  lepers,  one  on  "  Sch<jobj 
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of  Design,"  the  oilier  entitled  "Gold,"  to  our  |»ages.  The  Utter, 
especially,  is  marked  by  great  originality  of  thought. 

As  summer  advanced,  those  self  instituted  classes,  to  which  we 
have  before  referred,  were  carried  out  ntill  more  effectively.  There 
were  sketching  parlies  that  visited,  for  pleasure  and  art,  llampstead 
and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  hooks  were 
•ought  at  the  British  Museum  for  views  of  Alpine  scenery  ;  and  the 
humorous  style  of  drawing  found  time  and  place.  To  this  latter 
cIami  belonged  a  remarkable  sketch  Mina  Stirling  made  of  "  Tain 
O'Shanter's  encounter  with  the  Witches  on  returning  from  the 
Pair."  Their  figure  and  attitude,  as  half-clothed  in  mist  they 
gather  round  and  assail  Tarn,  his  attitude  and  expression  of  face, 
and  the  terror  exhibited  iu  every  muscle  of  hia  ruined  in,  snorting 
hone,  form  n  uiost  striking  sketch,  and  evince  power  and  humour 
of  no  common  kind.  For  Tarn,  Uiongh  wonder-xtrirken,  look* 
more  puttied  than  terrified  at  the  hurly-burly  that  Urns  sosuddculy 
encompasses  him.  In  thus  referring  again  to  Miss  Stirling's  labours 
of  lore  amidst  her  ft-llow -students,  mention  must  not  be  omitted  of 
Mrs.  M'lan' s  unvarying  kindness  to  her  gifted  pupil,  or  to  the 
solicitude  with  which  she  watched  her  progre**.  As  fax  as  regarded 
drawing,  there  were  undoubtedly  some,  even  amongst  the  junior 
classen,  »ii|>ertor  to  Mis*  Stirling ;  but  in  general  gifts,  and  in  the 
direction  of  her  taste  for  form,  there  can  he  no  doubt  she  was  un- 
equalled. To  this  predilection  in  her  pupil,  Mrs.  M'lan  ministered, 
a*  did  also  her  gifted  coadjutor  and  teacher,  Miss  Louisa  Gano, 
whose  name,  aa  the  reader  may  recollect,  is  cunnecU-d  with  so 
many  fine  designs  in  art-manufacture.  For  Mrs.  M'lan  Miss  Stir- 
ling always  expreased  the  greatest  and  most  respectful  admiration 
and  gratitude  ;  and  her  enthusiastic  desire  to  please  that  lady, 
and  give  proof  thut  she  was  a  diligent  and  earnest  pupil,  w.u.  too 
affeotingly  connected  with  the  last  moment*  of  her  life,  to  be 
taken  otherwise  than  at  it*  full  amount  of  entire  sincerity  and 
beauty.  For  Miss  Gann  there  wafs  equal  admiration,  mingled  with 
the  most  touching  affection  ;  aud  were  we  at  liberty  to  mention 
one  lovely  act  of  thoughtful  generosity  of  this  lady  towards  her 
pupil,  it  would  render  only  what  is  due.  Yet  oue  thing  is  evident 
in  this  lieautiful  instance,  as  in  many  others,  that  with  her  better 
education,  woman's  moral  nature  is  gaining  strength  and  expan- 
Mvcncfc*  ;  and  that  those  whose  genius  is  telling  with  most  etTect 
upon  the  age,  even  if  silently,  are  characterised  by  a  nobility  and 
a  beanty  of  self-sacrifice  peculiarly  and  touchingly  their  owu. 

At  the  usual  vacation  of  the  Government  School*  of  I>esigu,  Miss 
Stirlilig,  with  her  aunts,  left  London  for  Devonshire.  The  last  time 
we  saw  her,  though  she  w.w  looking  weak  and  ill,  her  old  enthusim-m 
was  in  no  way  alia  ted.  "  What  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  du  f" 
were  almost  the  firnt  words  she  said  to  us.  "Why,  try  for  one  of 
the  priaea  for  sculpture  at  the  next  Inhibition  of  Art  at  Marl- 
borough House.  And  oh  I  I  will  work  ro  hard;  for  I  should  like 
t»  please  Mrs.  M'lan  and  Mr.  Behnes."  We  shook  our  head,  aud 
said  she  had  better  run  about  tite  fields,  and  get  rest  and  air. 
"That  I  will  do,  and  work  too;  for  I've  got  such  a  capital  subject! 
It  U  uo  lees  than  the  old  town  crier  of  Colytou.  He  is  very 
deformed,  but  full  of  humour  and  character;  and  he  will  be  patient 
whilst  I  work,  for  I  liave  known  him  from  the  time  I  wax  a  child  ; 
and  he  will  be  rather  proud,  I  think,  to  see  an  imitation  of  hia 
oddities." 

A  little  circumstance  occurred  that  same  evening  which  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  our  first  interview,  and  our  talk  about 
sculpture  and  Waverley.  Wc  had  bought  in  the  street  a  little 
sixpenny  cast  of  Power's  Greek  Slave,  and  had  been  trying  to 
smooth  some  of  ite  angularities  with  a  penknife.  The  little  artist's 
quick  eye  saw  this,  aud  said  :  "  Let  me — I  will  finish  it."  As 
soon  as  tea  was  over,  ahe  brought  out  her  working-apron  from  the 
old  reticule,  and  some  chisels,  aud  began  to  smooth  the  excrescences 
which  had  pained  our  eye.  This  was  a  work  of  some  time  :  and  as 
she  stood  there  in  the  waning  light  of  that  July  evening,  w  ith  her 
picturesque  apron  spotted  with  clay,  and  with  her  spiritual,  earnest 
face  bent  over  the  tiuy  figure,  she  was  herself  a  model  for  a  sculptor. 
Not  that  she  was  beautiful  in  the  ordinary  n-nac  of  the  term  ;  but 
there  was  a  vitality  of  intellect  in  every  action  and  look  that  had  a 
beauty  and  worth  of  their  own.  Slit  was  small  and  dight  in  her 
figure,  but  with  a  certain  expression  or  air  in  both  gait  and  move- 
ments that  was  rather  masculine  than  feiuiniue.    Thi*  was  in- 


creased by  the  custom  of  wearing  her  hair  in  lo>«e  short  curia  round 
her  head,  by  ber  close-fitting  unadorned  dress,  and  by  a  favourite 
way  she  had  of  resting  her  hand  on  ber  hip,  or  brushing  back  her 
hair  with  it,  when,  with  upturned  face,  she  stood  or  sat  ener- 
getically talking.  Her  friends  used  to  smile  at  these  little  mannish 
ways,  and  yet  they  dearly  loved  them.  Her  face  and  hands  were 
tsvth  wonderfully  full  of  expression.  Brow  and  eyas,  chin  and 
month  the  two  latter  especially — were  full  of  the  intensest  ex- 
pression of  intellect,  shadowed  by  a  touch  of  melancholy  that  rattier 
added  to  than  detracted  from  it.  Then  ber  hands  !  never  were  any 
more  fitted  for  the  sculptor's  art.  Rather  large,  and  of  great 
streugth,  they  seemed  made  to  inodel  and  carve  and  form  ;  and  the 
fingers  always  looked  as  if  they  were  in  the  very  act  of  moulding 
and  smoothing  surfaces  into  roundness,  and  lines  into  curve*  of 
beauty.  Theu,  as  Keates'  did,  these  hands  looked  to  old,  as  if  on 
them  were  written  the  first  signs  of  premature  decay  ! 

Instead  of  resting  when  she  reached  Colytou,  Miss  Stirling  pro- 
ceeded with  her  model  of  the  town-crier,  and  worked  at  it  inces- 
santly, in  order  to  finish  it  by  the  time  of  her  return  to  London. 
She  succeeded  in  accomplishing  her  object ;  and  the  work,  modelled 
iu  pipe  clny,  and  about  a  foot  high,  was  a  per/ret  triumph.  It  was 
her  best  and  her  lo*t  work  !  ''  People  who  knew  the  old  man,'' 
wrote  her  aunt  to  us,  "  came  from  far  and  near  to  see  it,  and  all 
pronounced  the  same  judgment  on  it.  The  excitement,  I  fear,  was 
as  hurtful  to  her  ms  the  work  had  been  ;  and  her  weakness  brought 
on  that  insidious  disease  diabetes,  which  increased  rapidly,  and 
took  a  fatal  direction  towards  the  brain.  Yet,  whilst  she  continued 
sensible,  her  cheerful  riot*  remained,  and  she  had  a  smile  and  a  kind 
look  for  all."  Her  love  of  writiug  was  not  extinguished  till  the 
end.    The  last  time  she  sat  up— ftur  or  five  day.*  before  her  death 

she  wrote  these  verses,  s .  curious  in  a  psychological  point  of 
view.  They  were  found,  after  her  death,  amongst  the  leaves  of  a 
book  she  had  been  reading  : 

The  universe,  like  a  spirit  bell, 

Hung  o'er  my  .sleeping  head  , 
Hotting  its  tones  in  solemn  swell, 

The."  my  dreaming  ear  win  dead. 

It  seemed  one  fine  and  fading  tone 

That  lived  along  the  sky  :— 
As  through  the  bell  of  time  alone 

Comes  the  peal  of  memory  ! 

The  sea  was  lit  w  ith  a  spirit  blute. 

As  the  stars  that  live  in  light; 
But  before  my  eye.  there  stole  a  hase 

Through  which  the  stars  took  flight 

I  cannot  gaxc  on  Nature's  soul, 

Nor  form  to  me  my  own  ; 
1  cannot  hear  the  tones  that  roll 

From  thought's  commanding  throne. 

The  string  hangs  slaeken'd  on  the  how, 

Its  power  and  task  unknown  ; 
The  voice  of  Nature's  harp  is  low, 

Hath  miss'd  her  master-tone. 

I  catch  no  sound  of  stream  or  rill. 

No  w  ords  of  bird  or  beo  ; 
The  sunnv  sermon*  cease  to  thrill, 

The  glodsome  visions  flee. 

Yet.  I  could  «ing  in  weakly  tone, 
•  •  •  • 

The  song  was  for  ever  over — the  voice  waa  mute  !    Criticism  has 
nothing  to  do  with  those  visions  of  a  soul  ready  to  take  its  flight 
into  the  great  mystery  of  Eternity  -yet  of  which,  we  may  have 
rightly  abiding  fiuth,  is  full  of  beneficence,  progress,  and  glory. 
We  stay  our  faltering  pen  ! 

Elizabeth  Stirling  .lied  on  the  2t!th  of  August,  1853,  in  the  23rd 
year  of  her  age  Her  .simple  history,  revealing,  as  it  does,  so  much 
real  genius  aud  admirable  moral  qualities,  cannot  be  read,  «e 
think,  without  gruat  interest ;  nor  w  ithout  a  higher  appreciation  of 
those  art*  which  humanise  and  exult  ux  all  ! 
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/  csikbratcp  Qennan  bar  jo,  who  i-  conslcl  m]  u  authority  in 

nr\ — we  sup|s<sc,  because  hi-  boo'ssare  viry  dear  —  M.  do  Hciuerkc, 
pretend;  that  John  Breughel  was  Kumami'il  I)i>  Velours  (v«lvetty», 
tsccause  of  the  delie-u-y  of  hi*  |m-.kmI  ;  lint  t-  say  nothing  of  the 
little  connexion  there  would  be  bttWWB  the  nickname  given  to 
Breughel  ami  the  dclie  i  !j  of  hi-  pencil,  rather  rlry  thin  ""ft,  it  is 
w"dl  kn  >nn  that  the  h:il.i!  this  painter  hail  of  wenring  velvet 


dresses  was  the  true  cause  at  the  surname  given  to  hiui.  He 
belonged  to  a  family  of  peasant*  which  came  originally  from  the 
village  of  Breughel,  naar  Breda,  whence  they  took  their  name.  His 
father  was  that  Peter  Breughel  who  was  called  /-  ilx'Jf,  because 
he  painted  the  manner*  of  the  village,  and  particularly  their  fetes, 
with  a  certain  joviality  and  a  sentiment  of  the  picturesque,  of 
Vou  U, 


which  art  otters  no  other  txain|  h\  except  in  the  works  of  the 
incfyfi  Vau  Thuldeii,  and  the  ndtxhrt  Patenter,  to  BM  the  words  of 
the  jolly  cure  of  Meudoii,  Riilslais. 

John  Breughel  was  horn  nt  Brussels,  in  what  year  we  cannot 
exactly  say.    Houhraken,  in  fixing  the  date  in  was  undoubt- 

edly mistaken,  for  we  have  in  the  archives  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  |jiik>'  d'Anvcr*.  c*|ieeially  in  the  /,<yy.rr."  where  are  in- 
*?ribed  the  names 'if  all  the  BCBbHS  of  the  cor|H<rutioii,  the  proof 
lh.it  John  Breughel  wan  rvcived  a  free  master  in  1 51*7.  Accord- 
ing to  tin-  date  _ri vi-ii  h\  Houhraken.  he  would  have  then  been  only 
In  years  old.  Other  biojefftpbsfl  fix  the  birth  of  Breughel  de 
Vebmrs  in  1  "i7">,  and  this  date  is,  at  all  events,  much  more  likely. 
According  to  Karel  Vau  Minder,  the  „on  of  I'eter  Breughel  was  edu- 
cated in  thu  house  of  Peter  Koeek  d' Aloft,  his  maternal  grandfather  ; 
he  there  learnt  to  |iaint  in  miniature  and  in  water-colours,  and 
lie  inic  ~i  clever  in  hi*  first  pictures,  representing  fruit  and  flower? , 
that  they  passed  for  pnaligies.  He  then  studied  oil-painting  in  tie 
studio  of  Peter  (Jookiudt,  whose  fine  cabinet  sirved  him  instead  of  a 
master.  This  is  all  we  kuow  of  the  early  days  of  John  Brcngbcl. 
That  he  was  the  pupil  of  hi*  father,  as  Houhraken  pretends,  is 
very  improbable,  when  we  examine  into  the  difference  of  their  styles. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  this  theory,  it  is  certain  that  John 
Breughel  soon  felt  the  humour  of  a  laudsc  ipe  painter  awake  within 
him,  and  that  he  wished  to  travel,  and  make,  as  others  had  done, 
the  tour  through  Italy.  He  remained  some  time  at  Cologne  ;  it 
was  doubtless  here  that  he  was  struck  for  the  first  time  with  those 
picturesque  points  of  view  presented  by  the  borders  of  a  river,  and 
with  the  good  effects  that  can  be  produced  in  a  landscape  by 
harks  seen  in  foreshortening  as  they  ascend  the  current  under  sail, 
or  when  they  are  moored  to  the  bank,  along  which  stand  houses 
with  roofs  of  different  shapes  and  form.    Breughel,  whose  soul  was 

•  See  the  excellent  "  Catalogue  du  Musee  d'Anvrrs,"  published 
by  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  iu  that  town. 
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wrapped  up  in  the  observation  of  nature,  and  who  nevi-r  ceased 
drawing  provisionally  all  that  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  being 
|*inted,  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  subjects  which  sub- 
sequently h?caino  mom  familiar  lo  him.  What,  however,  appeared 
inwst  m-ductivc  to  him,  was  the  owwioa  which  presented  iteelfuf 
grouping  a  number  of  figure*  int  >  little  space ;  fur  no  one  excelled 
him  in  executing  them,  in  preserving  in  the  most  minute  projior- 
tiouo,  «)rtvctnes«  of  motion,  and  perfect  nature,  without  ever 
becoming  vulvar,  lie  wad  destined  to  lead  the  way  In  this  style 
to  the  Ahmhaiu  Storcks,  the  Fr.ui-i.-i  >le  Paulo  Ferg*. 

ll  WiiJ,  however,  by  a  picture  of  (lowers  that  ho  established  his 
reputation  at  Cologne,  or  at  least  by  a  picture  in  which  shone  above 
all  a  framework  of  fruita  au.l  flowers.  It  was  "  The  Judgment  of 
S :.l..m..n  but  not  tbat  by  which  the  wine  king  discovered  the 
good  tu  tlicr.  The  Oueen  of  Sheba  presented  one  day  to  the  King 
of  Israel  sil  flowers  of  natural  lilies  and  sia  flowers  of  artificial 
lilies,  the**  Litter  m  iirtiittically  imitated  that  it  was  very  difticnlt 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  real  ones.  The  wine  king  causes  a 
Into  to  decide  the  doubts  of  the  spectators.  Breughel  has  rendered 
llii-s  subject  with  affection,  and  we  can  eaaily  nee  tlutt  flowers 
play  as  largo  «  part  in  the  painting  a*  in  the  legend. 

In  the  same  way  that  Paul  Bril,  Uoninxlvo,  David  Yickeubooroa, 
and  Roland  Savory,  studied,  John  Breughel  law  the  colours  of 
nature  in  their  very  highest  intensity  ;  he  employed  the  tone*  of  hia 
pallet  in  all  tlieir  energy,  without  healtation,  without  Udnklng  of 
HDl'uuiing  their  dazzling  character.  Hi*  green*  and  hia  bluea  are 
dazxlin.',  like  all  th  >ne  which  had  been  brought  into  use  by  the 
first  painters  in  oil,  Hubert  and  Joan  van  Kyok.  It  la  an  erroneous 
view,  iu  our  opinion,  to  attribute  thin  crudity  of  tone  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  layer  of  gum  which  toned  tb.cn>  duwn,  it  ia  said, 
when  the  painter  first  finished  them.  If  Ignorant  oleaners  have 
sometimes  destroyed  the  keeping  uf  theae  nhl  picturea,  it  la  not  the 
less  certain  that  some  have  come  down  to  Ui  Well  preserved,  and 
that  theae  have  a  vivae  ty  of  colour  which  offends  the  eye,  or,  at 
all  events,  fatigues  it.  In  Italy,  aa  In  the  Low  Countrien,  with  the 
(termaiis  as  with  the  Spaniards,  everywhere  paintiug  began  by 
virgin  tint!  and  daz/ling  colour*.  Tho  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  present' d  I  •  Us  the  aspect  of  this  phenomenon,  which  is 
easily  to  lie  explained  by  tlijir  near  proximity  to  Gothic  art,  which 
liad  broiwlit  out  the  colour*  of  tho  prism  in  sparkling  splendour  on 
the  giuss  wiuiio-.v-  of  cliiin  io-M  u.id  illumiuated  manuscripts  of  the 
middle  ii^om  with  the  wtst  aplcudid  tints. 

From  t'-ilogne,  Jean  Breughel  directed  hi*  step*  towaid*  Rome. 
Hi*  reputation,  nay-  D'Aigeuvillo,  had  g.mo  before  him.  Cardinal 
Frederic  Doreomc  >,  having  in;«)e  hU  acquaintance,  protected  him, 
nnd  even  took  him  f<>r  anno  time  into  hia  service  to  paint  a 
n umber  of  little  pi'-turen,  which  were  afterward*  taken  to  Milan, 
There  was,  fji  example,  "Daniel  in  the  Lion*'  Den,"  "  A  j«er- 
spec-live  view  of  the  Cathedra!  of  Antwerp,"  "A  Ht.  Jerome 
in  tho  Desert,"  of  which  the  figure  U  by  Crespi ;  and  "  The  Four 
Element*,"  |<aintcil  on  topper,  which  passed  for  tha  masterpieces 
«f  the  Flemish  painter. 

There  i*  not  a  traveller,  wh-i  goo*  lo  visit  the  Bibliothcoa 
Atubrosicuna  of  Milan,  who  has  not  been  shown  these  marvellous 
pictures,  of  which  the  snljwt  is  so  well  chosen  to  show  the  quaJitn  * 
of  Breughel  of  Velour*  ;  the  richncH*  of  his  imagination,  capable  of 
transforming  earth  into  Paradise ;  hi*  ability  lo  render  everything — • 
animated  and  lively  figures  as  wull  as  the  least  details  of  still 
nature  ;  hi*  knowledge  <  f  animals  ;  and  his  pallet,  which  was  a 
jewel-hot.  The  artists  wlm  have  |>ainted  the  "  Four  Elements"  are 
iuuuinerable.  But  with  Breughel  it  was  not,  as  often  happens,  a 
series  of  old  allegories,  or  a  representation  of  the  pleasures  which 
man  may  find  in  the  earth,  in  tha  water,  iu  the  air,  or  near  fire. 
No.  Breughel  went  to  wv.rk  in  a  wore  original  style,  and  aimed  at 
re-creating  creation.  On  plates  of  oopper,  which  were  about  two 
fed  wide,  he  couceived  the  idea  of  putting  a  whole  world  -animals 
of  all  kinds,  bird*  of  the  air,  the  llsh  of  the  ocean;  and  he  gave  to 
all  these  a  freshness  of  tone,  a  light,  a  prufuaiou  uf  details  which 
have  never  ceased  delighting,  during  the  course  of  two  whole  centu- 
ries, all  the  most  tasteful  and  exiierienced  amateur*  nnd  travel- 
lers who  have  seen  them.  "I  know  no  painter,"  says  Carabry, 
"whose  colours  sink  deeper  into  the  memory,  if  I  may  use  such 
an  expression." 


To  trutli,  Breughel  dared  to  struggle  against  the  beauties  of 
nature.  The  earth  i.s  uot  with  him  a  symbolical  figure,  a  woman 
w  ith  her  hair  like  a  Sybil ;  it  is  the  earth  itself,  that  which  we  tread 
under  foot,  dressed  in  verdure,  adorned  v.-ith  flowers,  shaded  by 
trees— the  earth,  .with  all  the  animals  which  inhabit  it,  from  the 
most  ferocious  to  the  gentlest.  It  aeeuis  as  if  Breughel  had  trans- 
ported himself  in  imaginatiou  U>  the  fifth  day  of  (Jeuesis,  and  that 
he  saw  in  the  green  plot*  of  Eden,  romping  aliout  in  fraternal 
quarreLs,  all  the  wild  bcasta  which  ordinarily  suggest  to  our  minds 
carnage  and  blood,  and  whose  mission  appears  to  be  that  of 
devouring  each  other. 

Fire  is  represented  by  a  collection  of  all  the  instruments  "f 
alchemy,  of  all  the  tools  manufactured  on  tho  anvil  ami  in  the 
forge,  or  that  are  wade  of  glass  ;  by  a  million  of  vase*,  of  every 
variety  of  form,  adorned,  chiselled,  sculptured  iu  relief,  finished 
by  the  brush  of  Breughel  as  they  might  have  been  by  the  chisel 
of  Cellini.  The  air  is  peopled  by  birds,  butterflies,  beetles,  flying 
InseoU,  which  a  child  with  a  glass  watches  as  they  fly  through 
the  clouds.  Here  are  reproduced,  in  all  their  dazaling  bright- 
ness, the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  China  pheasant,  the  pintado, 
the  humming-bird,  the  kingfisher,  which  colours  itself  with  all 
the  tones  of  the  rainbow,  and  shines  with  all  the  lustre  of  silk  ; 
the  peacock  with  Its  splendid  and  hannouious  tones,  iu  wavy 
and  fugitive  shades,  and  ita  daaaling  robe  of  rubiea,  emeralds, 
sapphire,  gold,  purple,  and  asure.  Water  show*  us  an  innu- 
merable quantity  of  fish  and  shell*.  But  this  time  the  history 
of  oreation  la  rendered  complicated  by  mixing  with  it  the  fictions  of 
the  mythology.  The  humid  element  yield*  to  the  presence  of  au 
amorous  naiad  j  oarp  are  being  wounded  by  Cupids  -,  and,  as  if  the 
painter  waa  not  satisfied  with  all  the  rich  variety  of  colour  which 
hu  waa  compelled  to  use  when  representing  the  finest  products  of 
the  sea,  he  has  dared,  by  a  miracle  of  his  palette,  to  imitate  the 
lujuluou*  and  celestial  shadows  uf  the  belt  of  Iris.  "  Everything," 
say*  Cochin,  in  his  »  Voyage  PittortKque,"  "  is  represented  so 
small  that  one  is  astonished  that  the  pencil  has  been  able  to  do  it : 
but  when  we  examine  them  with  a  magnifying -glass,  oar  astonish- 
ment redoubles ;  for  the  animals  and  other  objects  are  then  found 
to  lie  (tainted  with  the  greatest  trutli  of  colour  and  form.  Thty 
seem  to  move.  They  are  drawn  and  touched  up  in  the  most 
admirable  manner,  and  up|>ear  exquisitely  finished,  even  with  the 
inagnilying-glaas. " 

It  is  a  remark  useful  to  lie  recorded,  that  the  Flemish  painters 
who  went  to  Rome  iu  the  sixteeuth  century,  and  even  in  the  seven- 
teenth, contracted,  instead  of  a  taste  for  religious  subjects,  a  taste 
for  mythological  scenes.  The  Capital  of  Christianity,  an  it  was 
called,  had  become  the  alxxle  of  lAganism,  and  it  was  the  divinilMe 
of  Olympus  that  adorned  tho  palaces  of  the  princes  of  the  church. 
The  luve  of  antiquity  waa  then  the  mark  of  an  elevated  tniud,  and 
the  gods  of  fable,  of  which  the  uiuctcenth  century  has  beerane 
suddenly  so  tired,  then  filled  the  imaginations  of  poets  and  the 
compositions  uf  painters,  Breughel  de  Velours,  who  had  found 
so  much  charm  in  painting  naively  a  garland  of  flowers,  then  views 
of  rivers,  tioaU,  mills,  and  peasants,  now  saw  nothing  else  in  nature 
but  nymphs  in  the  train  of  Diana.  When  he  had  to  paint  again 
acd  again  his  "  Four  Elements"-  those  little  pictures  of  his  being 
much  (a teemed,  in  which  he  elaborated,  without  confusion,  a  whole 
abridgment  of  the  universe,  and  he  waa  always  being  asked  for 
copies  and  variations  of  them— Breughel  borrowed  his  figures  from 
the  mythology,  The  sun  creases  the  sky  in  the  oar  of  Apollo ;  the 
nymphs  of  I'ertueosa  are  called  upon  to  figure  aa  the  clement* ;  and 
there  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre  the  muse  Urania  »*U-1  in  clouds, 
figuring  aa  the  air,  and  holding  on  her  fingers  an  attribute  of  the 
invention  of  Breughel,  a  parrot. 

In  what  year  did  John  Breughel  paint  at  Hornet  We  art  not 
able  to  answer  this  question  with  anything  like  precision.  Marictw 
supposes  that  Breughel  must  have  been  in  this  town  about  the  year 
1693.  "I  took  this  date,"  he  says,  "from  a  drawing  in  the 
Coliseum  executed  by  him."  It  seems  natural,  indeed,  to  suppose 
that  he  did  not  pass  free  master  in  the  brotherhood  of  Lake, 
until  hia  return  from  Italy.  What  ia  certain  ia,  that  in  the 
year  1597  he  had  returned  to  Antwerp.  Rubens  waa  not  adioitud 
Into  the  eorporatura  until  the  neat  year,  and  only  left  far  Italy  ta 
1000.    We  may  therefore  very  reasonably  suppose  that  KuWcl*  and 
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Breughel  commenced  their  acquaintance  about  this  time,  and  began 
to  combine  their  telcnte.  We  have  often,  indeed,  seen  the  picves 
painted  in  the  youth  of  Rubens  adorned  with  flowers  by  Breughel. 

».  elegantly  with  hit  garlands  of  lilies,  tnlipe,  pinks,  jeamminea,  rosea, 
and  marah-mallowa  ;  amidst  which  flickered  little  waecta,  U-etle*, 
liutu-rfliea,  and  one  of  the  favourite  birds  of  the  painter,  the 
parrot.  Sometimes,  aa  if  to  amuse  the  infant  Saviour,  a  little 
lion-monkey  hang*  from  the  garland,  and  makes  an  irreverent 
grimace,  which  may  well  shock  the  spectator  who  is  ecstatically 
contemplating  the  Madonna  of  Rubens,  but  whioh  does  not  shook 
the  ingennous  artist,  devoutly  prodigal  of  his  fancies  and  his  ooloura. 
The  genius  of  the  pencil  and  brush  of  Rubens  would  have  em  "bed 
any  other  companion;  Breughel  alone  was  fit  to  ahine  alongside 
Rubens,  and  we  may  add,  that  Rubens  alone  could  bare  attracted 
the  eye  to  his  hitman  forms  divine,  amidst  the  daoling  bouquets  of 
his  friend. 

Breughel  de  Velour*  often  painted  "  A  Terrestrial  raradise." 
Ho  is  accordingly  sometimes  called  Breughel  de  Paradis,  out  of 
opposition  to  Breughel  d'Bnfer,  as  his  brother,  Peter  Breughel,  was 
called.  All  the  figures  of  these  pictures  of  Paradise  are  by  Henri 
van  Balcn  -  this  is  the  case  with  the  picture  in  the  Louvre— or  by 
Honri  de  Klerck,  as  in  the  "Terrestrial  Paradise"  of  the  Bibliothcque 
Ambrosienne  ;  or,  on  other  occasions,  they  are  by  Rubens.  Many 
iwrsons  liavu  «*n,  in  the  museum  of  the  Hague,  the  magnifi- 
cent ParadUc  in  which  Rubens  and  Breughel  have  mingled  their 
pencils.  The  great  master  has  painted  on  the  ground-plan  the 
figures  of  Adam  and  Kve,  and  a  superb  brown  horse,  which 
(..couple*  the  corner  of  the  picture.  Adam  Is  seated  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  Kve  stands  up  in  all  the  magnificent  beauty  of  perfect 
womanhood,  with  it»  fresh  complexion  ;  and,  as  if  to  show  the 
graceful  roundness  of  the  mother  of  the  world,  she  raises  hor  arm 
to  pick  an  apple  which  the  serpent,  who  is  concealed  in  the  tree, 
offers  her.  Kubcns  has  executed  these  figures  with  admirable  oare, 
in  a  finished  and  graceful  style,  such  as  the  harmony  of  the  picture 
and  the  finished  execution  of  Breughel  required.  Contrary  to  his 
usual  custom,  he  has  signed  the  picture  in  company  with  Breughel. 
Myriads  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  peopled  the  enchanted  spot 
where  dwelt  the  firs'  man,  a  place  which  none  can  hope  to  describe 
ufter  Miltm  -garden  of  Btomal  beauty,  where 

"  Southward  went  a  river  large, 
Nor  changed  his  course,  but  through  the  shaggy  hill 
Passed  underneath  Ingulfd  j  for  Ood  had  thrown 
That  mountain,  as  his  garden-mould,  high  raised 
Upon  the  rapid  current,  which,  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn, 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Water'd  the  garden ;  thenee  united,  foU 
Down  the  steep  glade,  and  met  the  nether  flood,  - 
Which  from  his  darksome  passage  now  appears  ; 
And  now,  divided  into  four  main  streams. 
Runs  diverse,  wandering  many  a  famous  realm 
Aud  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  account ; 
But  rather  to  tell  how,  if  art  could  tell, 
How  from  that  sapphire  fount  tho  crisped  brooks 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
With  mary  error  under  peudent  shades 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise  ;  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  hut  nuture  boon 
Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain  ; 
Itath  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  Held,  and  where  the  unpiereod  shade 
Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bowers.    Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  scat  of  various  view. 
Groves  whoso  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm  ; 
Others,  whose  fruit  burnish'd  with  golden  rind, 
Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true, 
If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taste. 
Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
On«*ii>R  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed  ; 
Or  palmy  hillock,  or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguou*  valley  spread  her  store  ; 
Klowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose. 
Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 


Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant ;  meanwhile,  murmuring  waters  full 
Down  the  slope  hills,  dispersed  or  in  »  lake, 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crow  ned 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 
Tho  birds  their  quire  apply  ;  airs,  vernal  aim, 
Breathing  the,  smell  of  Held  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembling  leave*,  with  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Houries"  dauee, 
Led  on  the  Htcrnal  Spring." 

The  two  artist*  have  oomhined  to  render  on  canvas  what  Milton 
lias  so  admirably  conceived  in  verse.  "  This  picture,"  nays  the  old 
catalogue  of  the  museum  of  the  Hague,  "comas  from  the  cabinet  of 
M.  Delaoourt  Van  dcr  Yoort  at  Leyden.  It  was  bought  by  the 
Htadtholder  for  7,380  florins." 

Breughel  de  Velours  was  married  at  Antwerp  to  a  beautiful 
Plemlah  girl,  whose  charms  and  virtues  hare  Iwen  sung  in  verse  )>y 
the  painter-poet  Cornelius  Schut.  By  this  marriage  he  had  a 
daughter,  Anne  Breughel,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  art  for 
having  had  three  illustrious  masters,  Cornelius  Schut,  Van  Balcn, 
and  Rubens  ;  but  aliove  nil,  for  having  been  the  first  wife  of  David 
Teniers,  Connected  with  all  the  gnat  pointers  iti  his  own  country, 
John  Breughel  held  a  high  position  in  Antwerp.  When  Vandyck 
began  that  magnificent  collection  of  artistic  portraits,  which 
hnve  l>cen  ongraved  for  us  by  Lucas  Wostcrmann,  Pontius,  BoU- 
wert,  and  Petor  de  Jode,  he  so  for  honoured  Breughel  de  Velours 
aa  to  engrave  his  portrait  In  with  his  own  hand.  This  i*  one 
of  the  moat  admirable  works  of  Vandyck.  The  head  al"i.e  is 
modelled,  but  it  thinks  and  breathe*.  With  a  few  d..sl«-  and 
Bume  points,  Vandyck  has  given  to  the  five  of  Brvutrhcl  life,  e\;>r-  , 
sion,  and  character  ;  and  the  character  is,  at  the  vmie  time,  t  ill 
of  nobility  and  good  nature.  The  intimacy  iu  whk-ii  the  puiuter- 
enrolled  iu  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Luke  lived,  sniri  iontt.v 
explains  why  we  so  often  meot  with  their  mvnm  together  in  the 
same  picture,  when  they  <  >uld  very  well  have  done  with  n-  <■■  e 
another.  Assuredly  Rubens,  himself  so  great  a  landscape  painter, 
had  no  need  of  any  one  to  paint  in  the  background  of  his  tii^t  iiied 
picture*  J  but  it  was  from  taste  that  he  aske<l  from  Wildcns,  from 
Van  Cden,  from  Breughel  de  Velours,  a  landscape  t  >  accompany 
his  figures,  a  garland  of  A  >wer*  to  encircle  his  "Madonna  !"  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Breughel  had  rec-mrae  to  tho  pencil  of  kuben.s  - 
if  he  selected  Van  lUlen  to  paint  the  figures  of  his  "  Paradise,"  or 
Rotonhamer  to  insert  the  figures  in  his  "Flight  int.  Kgypt,"  which 
Is  to  be  aeon  in  the  Museum  of  tho  Hague  -  it  wni  not  because  ii< 
was  incapable  of  painting  them  himself.  Nobody,  in  fact,  knew 
better  how  to  draw  a  Aguro  elegantly  and  well,  with  more  correct- 
noss  and  more  flulsh.  Breughel  proved  this  abundantly  in  his 
"Views  of  Flandent,"  in  "The  Fair  of  rlr<*»u,"  which  made  a 
part  of  tho  collection  of  Appony  at  Vienna,  of  which  AI.  de 
Bnrtin  speaks;  and  better  xtill,  in  his  famous  little  picture  in  the 
old  gallery  of  Pikseldorf,  afUrwarjIa  transferred  to  Munich,  which  he 
made  to  hold  the  whole  camp  of  Scipio  Africamis  U-fire  Carthage 
— a  picture  of  marvellous  finish  —  a  line  miniature  in  oil,  over 
which  move  an  innumerable  quantity  of  inU-roling  figure*,  of 
which  tho  principal  group  represents  the  e.ntimn-c  ,.f  Scipi.j. 

The  general  ability  of  Breughel  in  this  line  was  so  thoroughly 
recognisod  that  bis  assistance  was  asked  in  all  quarters.  Wh;le  on 
the  one  hand.  Van  Ralen,  or  Henri  dc  Klerek,  painted  their  pretty 
nymphs  amid  the  verdant  groves  of  Breughel,  he  to  <a  n  flock  to 
pasturo  in  the  jwisture  fields  of  the  biudscajic  painter,  lie  often 
employed  his  time  in  ornawentiug  the  mountain  site  of  J^e  do 
Momper  with  figures  ami  aninuil*;  be  was  often  eng.^cd  to  rill 
in  the  crowd  in  the  interior  of  churches  by  Peter  N'eefs  ami  Henri 
Bteenwyck.  We  say  the  crowd,  advisedly,  for  Breughel  was  never 
sn>  pleased  as  when  he  had  to"  paint  a  crowd  of  many  figures  on  a 
very  small  canvas.  He  was  eminently  successful  when  he  repre- 
sented a  crowd  of  worshippers  knwling  on  the  tl«K*  of  ihe  cathedral 
of  Antwerp,  when  he  painted  thirty  canons  sitting  in  the  choir, 
gr>uping  the  singers  round  the  organ,  or  when  he  represented  a 
wh»l«  family  in  holiday  garb  cminjt  out  of  chni  h,  .nirroiitided  l  y 
heitgars  sftcr  a  hapti»ntal  ceremony.  We  hmc  •  n  ihif  point 
some  remarks  by  Marietto,  iu  his  .»fto,....tol  mmn  .  ,ipt,  the 
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"  Ahecedario  :"  "One  of  the  finest  Brcughels  I  have  seen  in  now 
in  the  cabinet  <•(  Prince  Kugine,  of  Savoy.  It  represents  the 
Procession  of  the  Twelve  Virgins,  whieh  lakes  place  nt  Brussels  on 
the  Place  du  Sal-Inn.  according  to  the  foundation  made  by  the 
Princess  Isalielln.  It  contains  a  rant  mass  of  figures,  which  are 
pointed  with  all  the  art  we  could  desire.  The  head*  are  so 
admirably  touched  "ff,  that  they  appear  to  he  Vandycks.  Never 
theleiw,  the  works  in  which  he  wax  most  successful  were  land- 
scapes,  animals,  and  flowers,  which  he  painted  in  a  very  finished 
and  delicate  manner,  though  somewhat  dry." 

Pelihien  fixes  the  date  of  the  death  of  John  Breughel  in  1(54:2. 
The  correctness  of  thin  date  ap|*s\rs  at  first  to  lie  very  doubtful, 
mm  an  examination  of  the  picture  of  "Scipio  Africanus  before 
Carthage,"  of  which  we  have  already  spokeu,  in  which  we  read, 
according  to  the  catalogue  : — "  Brkuihel,  1»>00.  Pec.  Anvkb»." 
But  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  author  of  the 
catalogue  of  the  gallery  of  Dus-cldorf  is  incorrect ;  for  in  lflfiO, 
Breughel  would  have  been  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  at  such  an  age  such  a  picture  would  beat* 
cuw-d  with  so  much  finish,  so  hold  and  sure-  a  hand.  Besides,  it  is 
not  possible  that  this  painter  should  have  been  alive  in  1 860,  U  cause 


• 

LeW,  where  the  point  haa  corrected  the  faults  in  colour  committed 
by  Breughel,  we  shall  find  all  the  natural  tone  of  Ostade,  with  the  wit 
nt  a  Teniers,  and  in  his  landscape  the  sentiment  of  Paul  Bril,  and 
his  lovely,  firm,  and  light  touch.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be 
familial'  with  the  level  and  monotonous  plains  of  the  province  of 
Antwerp.  From  these  Breughel  draws  his  favourite  subjects.  He 
loves,  doubtless,  from  memory  of  the  canton  of  his  fathers,  to  carry 
through  the  midst  of  his  pictures  the  road  of  Breda,  botdered  by 
great  true* ;  and  he  overs  it  with  travellers  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
nnd  in  carriages.  The  enrht,  as  the  old  coach  was  called,  ol 
Antwerp,  the  chariot  of  the  )>easant,  the  carriage  of  the  gentleman, 
escorted  by  his  people,  the  car  of  the  citizen,  are  all  represented  in 
the  foreground  of  his  compositions,  and  Animate  his  road*.  Some- 
times this  flat  landsoijic  is  diversified  by  mills;  sometimes  it  i 
enlivened  by  a  family  of  ham -d- sir  fowls,  at  the  entrance  of  n 
smiling  village,  divided  by  the  sinuosities  of  a  stream.  Some- 
times we  gaze  on  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Escaut,  up  which  ti  t 
fishing-smacks  ascend,  with  trading-vessels  and  shallops.  All  is  in 
motion,  all  moves  in  the  pictures  of  Breughel.  Nature  is  not  for 
him  that  unknown  divinity  which  liven  in  the  uneasy  soul  of 
Rtiysdael.    It  is  with  him  but  the  dwelling-place  of  man,  the 
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his  daughter  had  guardians  when  she  married  David  Teniers,  and 
this  marriage  took  place,  we  have  every  reafoii  to  believe,  long 
N-fore  this  date.  Teniers,  born  in  1010,  scarcely  waited  until  he 
was  fifty  to  marry  a  first  time.  Of  this  we  have  pretty  good 
evidence  in  the  pictures  in  which  he  paints  himself  with  his  wife, 
under  the  figure  of  a  young  man  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five.  We 
may  therefore  with  certainty  accept  the  date  given  by  Felibien  us 
the  true  date  of  the  death  of  Breughel. 

It  Is  scarcely  to  be  understood  how  amateurs  should  have 
attached  so  great  a  price  at  first  to  the  works  of  this  master,  and 
then  have  gradually  become  disgusted  with  them.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Breughel  de  Velours  is  not  without  his  defects.  lie  is 
very  properly  reproached  with  forestalling  certain  modems  in  their 
utter  disregard  of  aerial  perspective,  with  painting  his  distances 
with  too  raw  a  blue,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  on 
the  foreground  ;  with  sticking  red  coata  on  his  men  without  mercy, 
which  fatigues  the  eye  the  more,  that  his  greens  are  as  bright  as 
the  tones  of  enamel.  But  despite  all  these  iin|ierfections,  Breughel 
is  a  painter  full  of  charms,  a  delightful  landscape-painter,  who  can 
give  a  picturesque  and  interesting  tone  to  the  most  common  and 
ordinary  site.  If  we  look  at  his  Views  in  Flanders,  which  are  the 
best-known  of  his  works,  in  the  pretty  and  pleasing  engravings  of 


object  of  his  labours,  the  scene  of  his  agitations  and  his  pains.  It 
appears  as  if  the  painter  attached  an  obstinate  and  fixed  idea  - 
perhaps,  the  thought  and  image  of  life — to  that  great  road  which 
flies  far  away  in  the  distance,  and  finishes  with  a  vague  and 
dreamy  figure  towards  which  all  travellers  converge. 

John  Breughel  etched  four  engravings,  which  are  doubtless 
very  rare,  for  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  rich  cabinet 
of  engravings  of  the  National  Library.  M.  dc  Heinecke,  who 
has  given  the  list  of  the  engravings  executed  after  Breughel, 
has  lost  a  fine  opportunity  of  describing  those  engraved  by  him. 
They  are  four  landscapes,  numbered  1  to  4,  with  the  inscription — 
Sadder  trend. 

The  drawings  of  Breughel  arc  perhaps  held  in  higher  estimation 
than  hi*  pictures;  at  all  events,  they  have  not  suffered  any  depre- 
ciation from  fashion.  The  skies  are  coloured  with  Indian  blue,  as 
are  the  waters,  and  the  distant  parts  of  the  foregrounds  arc  washed 
with  bistre.  A  slight  dash  of  a  pen,  says  D'Argenville,  create* 
trees  and  terraces.  Sometimes  the  trees  are  leaved  with  pencil, 
and  mixed  with  red  and  yellow  colours,  which  produce  great 
effect. 

To  pass  to  an  enumeration  of  bis  great  pictures  :  the  Louvre  con- 
tains seven  of  them  : — 
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1.  "  The  Earth,  or  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,"  in  which  the 
figure*  are  painted  by  Van  Baler.. 

2.  "The  Air."  Urania  is  Mated  on  the  clouds,  holding  on  her 
hand  awbit«  parrot.  Signed,  "  Bkkvchki,  1621."  The  figures 
also  are  by  Van  Balen.  These  two  picture*  form  a  part  of  a  con- 
tinuation called  "  The  Four  Elements." 

8.  "  The  Battle  of  Arbela."  The  field  of  battle  is  an  immense 
valley  surmounted  by  a  wolmI.  The  number  of  figures  is  incalculable. 
The  family  of  Darius  are  seen  prisoners,  and  his  wife  is  on  her  knees 
before  Alexander  on  horseback. 

4.  "Vertumna  and  Pomona."  This  is  a  rich  landscape,  or 
which  the  front  is  covered  by  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  figures  are 
attributed  to  ono  of  the  Prancka.  This  picture  was  given  in  1850 
t  •  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  by  M.  Pierret. 


There  are  Bn-ughvls  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hague,  of  Amsterdam, 
Dresden,  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  There  are  also  some  In  the 
gallery  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in  Turin.  There  are  some  very  fine 
ones  at  Milan,  amongst  others  two  oval  onea  on  ivury,  let  in  a 
font.  Florence  possesses  several,  painted  on  marble  or  precious 
stones. 

"  The  Four  Elements"  are  also  found  in  the  Museum  of  Madrid. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  pictures  of  Breughel  have 
suffered  considerable  depreciation.  From  £240  sterling,  says 
Lebrun,  they  have  come  down  to  £120. 

The  prices  at  the  sales  have  been  very  varied. 

Sale  of  the  Prince  of  Carignan,  1742.  Two  pictures,  nine  inches 
high  by  thirteen  wide :  one  on  copper,  representing  a  landscape,  in 
which  there  is  |»intcd  in,  a  "Flight  into  Egypt;"  another  on  wood. 


Till  CitSTi,   C.«  tt  H.lilK.  -  -FKoM  A  1.UNTINH  H  IIIUUHKL. 


"  View  of  TiToli.'  In  ibis  picture  there  is  a  large  bridge,  over 
which  some  cavaliers  have  parsed,  and  near  which  rises  on  a  rock  a 
temple  of  the  Sybil. 

6.  "A  Landscape."  There  i«  a  bark  to  be  set n  in  this,  with 
several  person*  richly  clothed. 

7-  "  A  Landscape."  _>u  a  road  passing  before  a  mill,  two 
cavaliers  meet  a  chariot  drawn  by  three  horses. 

These  two  last  pictures  were  attributed  to  Paul  Bril  in  the  old 
catalogue. 

There  are  no  John  BreugheLs  in  the  Museum  at  Autwerp,  and  it 
certainly  is  somewhat  surprising.  The  Museum  of  Brnssels  has 
only  one :  "  Abnndance  and  Live  lavishing  their  Gifts  on  the 
Earth."    The  figures  are  by  Van  Balen. 


repn-wnting  a  landscape  and  marine  piece,  with  several  figures  by 
Oriffer.  Tofflllwr.  ubout  £45.  A  jucture  on  copper,  fifty -four 
inches  wide  by  twenty-three  hiph.  representing  "The  Battle  of  the 
Am;.*,  ii.-,  £00. 

Sale  of  the  Count  of  Vence,  17C0.  "  A  Sale  of  Fish  at  Scheve. 
lin^uc."  This  picture  was  etched  by  Chevel;  its  date  is  1017  i 
price  £02. 

Julienne  sale,  1767.  "A  Village  Fair"  and  its  fellow;  the 
pair,  £02.  "  View  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sybil,"  and  a  landscape 
of  Stalben,  attributed  to  Breughel  d'Enfer :  £18. 

Qaignat  sale,  1708.  Two  landscapes  wi;h  figures  £112  Is.  9d. 
— a  curious  price  for  a  picture. 

Sale  of  the  Duke  de  Cboiseul,  1772.    "Entrance  to  a  Wood," 
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with  pool*  of  water  over  which  animal*  are  moving,  £lofi.  "A 
View  of  Tyr.J  ;"  a  number  of  figure*  ruund  a  May-pole,  X2(«. 

Sale  of  the  Prince  of  Cmtiin  1777.  "  Entrance  U>  a  \Vo.«l,"  with 
pools  of  nskr  aero**  which  animal*  arc  making  their  way.  This 
picture,  from  the  cabinet  of  tlj*^  Duke  de  Choisetil,  K<»l<t  for  i.'(>4. 
Two  landscape*  painted  >-u  n.j.j>er  ;  ulc  a  view  of  Italy,  l>y  Pan  I 
Bril,  another  with  chariots  and  cavaliers,  by  Breughel  ;  together, 
i'Mi.  A  view  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,"  ami  an  aeci.iii|.anying 
one  ^:niiU,-i«|Hf  with  buil<liiiL>.  by  Stalhcnl  from  the  Julienne  Bab-  ; 
ti'jjethf-r,  i'17  10*.  Hut  tin'  authenticity  of  the  Breughel  in  dis- 
puted. The  Millie  *ale  :  —  "  A  Concert  of  Cats,"  [.united  on  cupper, 
twu  inches  high,  *.lo\  Four  drawings  by  this  master  were  sold, 
one  with  another,  for  «>. 

Dcuori  sab-,  IrJ'i.  ''Ah  HabiUt.il>):,"  whirh  appears  t»  le  the 
eiitranee  to  a  moiiu-ttry,  near  a  bridge,  4.1']. 

Visiiteron  .-ale,  l»»s,  "F.ndofa  Battle,"  j£12  lo*. 

Cardinal  Fe-eb't*  celebrated  wile,  l!<4e.  "A  Fair;"  "Road 
through  a  Wood;"  and  "  A  Bead,"  in  which  in  introduced  a  lioin- 
man,  a  gAi)ickei-|*.'r,  and  hi*  d«'g*.    Together,  about  £18. 

The  sale  of  Marshal  Sviilt,  ISj2.  The  "  Virgin  and  Child," 
the  figure*  by  KoU-uhamer,   iL'.'i  His.      "Venus  and  Adonis," 


lu  England  Breughel*  arc  not  very  commonly  found,  though  on* 
or  two  have  appeared  recently  at  sales ;  but  of  their  authenticity 
we  are  not  able  to  sp«ak. 

The  little  picture  (p.  UH)  show*  the  varied  talent  of  Breughel  to 
great  advantage.  The  scene  U  very  extensive,  considering  the  vice ; 
the  tree?,  houses,  men,  boat,  animals,  all  exhibit  that  finish  ami 
minuteness  tor  which  he  was  so  celebrated.  The  flgurea  of  the 
men  in  the  boat  are  in  tlio  original  executed  with  great  fidelity. 

"The  Country  Carriage"  (p.  37.)  i*  a  picture  which  baa  been 
highly  esteemed  by  amateur!).  The  trees  are  some  of  the  best 
which  Breughel  has  selected  to  paint,  and  the  sky  i*  painted  with  a 
richness  of  colouring  which,  though  slightly  crude,  is  vivid  and 
effective.    The  animals  and  fiyrures  were  introduced  afterward*. 

"A  Scene  in  the  N'eighliourhood  of  Bruges"  ip.  40)  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  tdiow  the  power  of  this  artist  in  introducing  a 
large  number  of  figure*  without  confusion.  The  scene  on  the  rn.nl 
is  very  natural.  The  group  on  the  right-hand  corner  Uside  the 
pond  is  excellent;  while  the  pond  itself,  with  its  ducks  and  gcv*s- 
and  little  bridge,  is  very  effective.  The  whole  forms.*  charming 
picture. 

Br. 


JAMES     S  T  ELI.  A. 


The  name  of  Stella,  which  bclouged  ti>  three  gemjratioiin  of  artists, 
is  constantly  met  with  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  jointing  in 
the  lime  of  L.uis  XIII.  and  Louis  the  XIV.  The  eonteni)*<rary  and 
ci'Uirade  of  Jauies  Callot,  mi  intimate  friend  of  Fou.^siu,  protected 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  paiuter  of  the  king,  we  find  .lames  Stella  in 
all  the  great  capital*  of  art,  at  Florence,  at  Koine,  in  l'aris,  every- 
w  liere  where  painting  is  held  in  h..iiuur  and  esteem.  He  was  him- 
h.  If  the  head  of  a  family  of  painters  and  eimravrrs,  and  thanks  to 
the  talents  of  his  three  uieces,  Antoinette,  Fritncoise,  and  (laudine 
Bm-  niict  Stella  <>!'  Clandiue  espci  ially  he  has  i-Mno  dow  n  t> 
p  -t-  tity. 

Ill-  aticostir*  were  Flemish,  say*  Fclibien,  who  appears  very 
wi  ll  informed  relative  to  this  painter.  His  father  bavin;  halted  at 
Ly<<iis,  oil  his  way  fr- Rome,  m-irrieil  the  daughter  >-T  a  notary  of 
La  Dre-H,  by  whom  he  bad  I'.m  mms,  Francois  and  James.  The 
hitter,  Imru  in  }''.<''>,  »a>  only  nine  year*  nM  when  his  father  died, 
lie  already,  hoseui,  showed  *i./.is  of  all  inclination  for  |«ititiug. 
At  the  n.'e  of  twenty  he  started  for  Koine,  but  (.awing  through 
Florence,  he  found  that  city  animated  by  preparations  for  the  fete 
which  the  grnnd-dukc  C>*iiio  de'  Medici  was  about  to  give  in 
commemoration  of  the  laarriaye  of  hi»  son  Ferdinand  II.  Cauta 
<ialliua,  Julio  Parigi,  and  James  (  allot  were  there,  ooeni>ie<l  in 
sketching  the  Florentine  festivities,  and  in  engraving  emblematical 
subjects.  Stella  »>oght  an  oppi>rtuuit>  ofla-ing  intrisluced  to  the 
glMiid-duke,  who,  apparently  delighted  at  the  presence  of  another 
artistic  talent,  olier<  «l  Stella  a  bslging  and  a  pension,  the  same  as 
that  enjoy.d  by  (  allot.  U  was  what  was  called  in  those  «lay«,  in 
artistic  slang,  "  /.«  j.ar!,  ."  The  Lyoiinese  artist  accordingly  set 
to  work,  luid  amongst  other  snl  j.cts,  he  paiuk'd  the  fete  which  the 
Ka'phts  of  St.  John  ceb  bratcd  on  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
If  we  arc  to  jmLc  of  its  incuts  from  the  beautiful  engraving  he 
made  of  it  at  a  later  period,  and  which  he  dedicated  in  Irt'Jl 
t<»  Ferdinand  II.,  Ibis  drawing  was  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Farigi  and  Call  it.  The  perspective  is  admirably  exectiled.  The 
vast  e»tuestriau  pi.s  v*si<-iis  which  move  through  it,  tie  luinners, 
the  c«tiitnc.s,  the  edifices  of  .Florence  which  make  a  framework 
fir  the/-"',  nre  engraved,  it  is  true,  with  less  precision  and  neat- 
ness »nd  without  the  correctness  of  the  iuU-rliides  and  cnrousels 
of  (,'all  >t,  but  the  execution  is  more  rich,  more  free,  and  we  every- 
where distinguish  in  it  tin  hand  of  a  painter.  This  licautiful 
engraving  reminds  us  of  those  admirable  productions  of  Jean  Miel, 
the  "Siege  of  Maestrioh  "  and  the  "  Taking  of  Bonn."  We  may, 
in  fact,  hero  remark,  that  in  this  ca«-  wc  tind  a  warmth  and  nnish 
in  the  engravers  point  which  the  artist  did  not  posses*  when  he 
wielded  the  brush. 

For  this  painter  to  have  Wu  eminently  successful,  he  wanted 


not  judgment  or  elevation  of  thought;  these  he  jKissessed  to  an 
eminent  degree ;  neither  was  he  wanting  in  Uste.  All  he  required 
was  a  fitting  temperament.  Weak  and  sickly,  he  could  not  express 
all  lie  felt.  11c  was  deficient  in  physical  energy.  If  he  did 
n  >t  succeed  iu  representing  beauty  in  all  ita  perfection,  it  wa« 
not  because  he  did  nut  see  it,  but  because  his  strength  failed 
him  by  the  way.  The  pr.s<f  of  his  high  natural  taste  ami 
appreciation  of  characUr  is,  that  at  Rome,  where  he  went  in 
l'l23  --n<  t  after  four  yeaiw'  residolu-e  at  Florence,  as  Felibien 
say-,  but  after  seven  years— the  painter  whom  he  selcele*!  above  all 
as  adviser,  as  in  slel.  and  then  for  friend,  was  Poussin,  who  had 
arrived  there  during  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Roman 
Kchod,  nevertheless,  wni  then  yiehliug  to  varied  innueucts ;  en  one 
side  the  followers  of  Ctravagio,  of  (Inerehiuo,  Valentin,  Riliera  ;  on 
tin  other  the  justerity  of  the  Carrachi,  repieseutid  by  DomeniehiiM 
niidttuido;  on  the  other  hand,  again,  Josepin,  Pietro  di  Cort^ma, 
and  Lanfranc  Despite  all  this,  James  Stella,  instead  of  l*inK 
sedne...]  by  any  mnniKrists,  went  at  once  b»  Pousniii,  as  to  the 
mister  of  all  others,  who  possessed  the  true  tradition,  the  real 
principles  of  art.  Besides,  in  thus  following  the  example  of  Poussin, 
who  thought  of  consulting  art  and  nature  rather  than  of  studying 
Raffaelle,  Stella  ascended  to  original  sources ;  but  i\ot  having  the 
genius  ucccs«ary  to  find  a  new  interpretation  for  himself,  ho  created 
f  >r  himself  a  sol>cr  and  delicate  manner,  which  was  well  suited  to 
hi*  teiii|>or.»Uire,  and  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the 
masters  he  had  both  studied  and  understood. 

The  love  of  art  in  Stella  was  a  devouring  fire,  which  served  him 
in  the  place  of  health.  Judged  from  this  point  of  view,  the  variety 
and  nbnndanc-  of  bis  works  must  affect  us  with  surprise.  The 
I  'ng  winter  evenings  were  employed  by  him  sometimes  in  drawing 
"The  Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary"  in  twenty-two  pieces;  s^inet'ine* 
"  Children's  (tame*,"  which  were  afterwards  engraved  in  a  series  »i 
titty  produc:ioiis.  The  finest  works  of  jewellery,  architectural 
ornament*  in  the  very  lsst  taste,  the  most  benntifol  vases,  every- 
thing, in  fuel,  which  Rome  jsisscased  remarkable,  either  in  public 
monuments  or  in  the  eabiuets  of  amateurs  -  for  he  was  himself  a 
great  nmnteur  of  object*  of  art,  a  canVaj-,  as  they  used  to  say-- 
Stella  drew  with  care  and  delicacy,  without,  however,  attaching  to 
any  of  those  objects  that  character  of  poser  which  Ponssin  had 
invested  them  with.  The  celebrated  congregation  of  Jesus  were  the 
first  to  use  the  pencil  of  Stella.  Everywhere  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  was  seen  the  canonisation  of  St.  Ignatius,  that  of  St.  Philippe 
de  Neri,  the  miracles  of  St.  Francis-Xavier  in  Japan,  and  of  a 
whole  series  of  black-robed  saints,  who  were  consecrated  and  im- 
mortalised by  painting.  It  moreover  seemed  that  Stella,  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  talent,  was  Utter  suited  than  any  otheT 
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artist  te  represent  the  easy  devotion  of  the  .Tenuity  in  the  same  way 
t  hat  the  severe  Philippe  de  Champagne  wan  the  natural  painter  of 
the  Jansenists  of  Port  Royal.  When  the  Jesuits  addressed  them- 
selves  to  Poussin  tor  riiiiilur  subjects,  tti:it  great  man  gave  to  his 
pictures  the  masculine  character  of  his  genius.  He  reproached 
for  this,  and  hi*  reply  is  historical,  hut  scarcely  fit  for  tho  English 
language:  "  Dt'm-j:  m  imayiHtr  U  Chriit  am:  un  ritagc  tie 
t'ji-rifji*  ok  tl-  !>•<■'.  Ikiuil/rt.'"  The  divine  conceptions  of  St*  lift 
were  deserving  in  some  decree  of  the  censure  of  Poussin.  In 
the  work  in  which  he  represent*  Ft.  Ignatius  plunged  in 
ecstasy,  or  rocked  hy  seraphic  visions,  or  visited  l>y  celestial  rays, 
and  opening  to  them  hia  heart  and  his  cassock,  we  And  him 
>ielding  to  that  feeling  of  religious  sensuality  which  gives  a  b.tly  to 
the  most  sti title  ideas  »nd  to  which  some  t.f  the  ablest  writer*  have 
alluded  when  they  have  heeti  speaking  °«"  tne  Jesuit".  There  is  to 
ho  seen  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  a  small  painting  hy  Stella, 
painted  on  marble,  "  Jesus  receiving  his  Mother  in  Heaven,"  whieh 
ha*  every  impress  of  this  effeminate  piety.  The  tones  are  all 
tender,  the  execution  soft  and  insipid.  Such  a  picture  wan  well 
suited  U.  please  the  ladies  of  the  Saerd  Cooir,  hut  <*nn  hare  no 
interest  whatever  lor  any  one  who  look*  at  art  from  a  serious  and 
elevated  p  ilil  "t  view.  There  arc  some  singular  chara  teri*lie<  in 
this  picture  which  an-  worthy  of  being  noticed  :  they  consist  in  the 
fact  that  certain  veins  of  matblu,  cuihiuing  with  the  figure*  .,1'  the 
angels,  have  hen  successfully  used  to  imitate  eh oi.lt  of  p. I  I  no. I 
the  curtain*  of  the  gate*  of  Paradise ;  so  that  the  hand  of  nature 
has  come,  as  it  were,  to  the  assistance  of  the  han>l  of  the  pointer. 
This  is  the  simple  and  natural  explanation  of  the  passage  of 
Kelihieti,  where  he  says;  "Stella  executed  several  works  upon 
marble,  in  which  h-j  iiuitoted  uolden  curtains  hy  menus  of  a  secret 
he  had  invented." 

The  Lyunce  painter  was  also  employed  tit  compose  for  a  colic  l  ion 
of  engravings— ••The  Miracles  of  St.  Philippe  dc  Neri,"  of  which  col- 
I  t  -:i  M  irictte  speak-)  at  great  length  iu  his  manuscript  notes,  and 
(-<  draw  the  little  figures  which  were  to  umament  the  hrevirary  of 
IVpe  Urban  VIII.  It  must  he  allowed  that  such  occupation*  were 
a  special  piece  of  good  fortnnc  for  Stella,  for  he  was  precisely  in 
possession  of  those  qualities  which  engraving  brings  out,  and  tho 
defects  whieh  it  onceftls.  Composition  was  his  fort<-.  Nobility  of 
thought,  happy  disposition  of  figures,  suitability  of  attitudes  and 
gesture  -all  these  characteristics  were  animated  with  life,  and  even 
became  dnctlingly  bright  under  the  burin  of  the  engraver.  Hut  hi* 
carnations  were  too  rnddy,  his  model  was  learnt  by  heart,  his 
pale  drapery  here  and  there  interrupted  by  rude  and  discordant 
tones.  All  this  di«ap]i«ared  on  the  cop]>er ;  so  that  the  translation 
gave  a  better  idea  of  the  original  than  the  original  itself.  In  this 
way,  the  drawings  which  Stella  executed  during  his  residence  in 
Koine,  and  whieh  were  engraved  on  wood,  and  in  broad  strokes  to.., 
by  Paul  Msnpain  <!' Abbeville,  have  certainly  gained  by  being  repro- 
duced by  this  coarse  process ;  for  the  very  coarseness  of  the  execu- 
tion has  made  up  f  >r  whatever  softness  there  was  in  the  work  of 
the  inventor. 

Hie  renown  of  Stella  having  penetrated  to  Spain  with  some  of  his 
pictures,  the  most  Catholic  king  wished  to  attract  the  painter  to 
Madrid.  He  proposed  to  him  to  come,  and  Stella  was  about  to 
start  f>r  Spain,  when  suddenly  he  was  arretted  and  cast  into 
prison  with  Francois  Stella,  his  brother,  and  his  servants,  on  a 
charge,  of  having  behaved  with  impropriety  in  a  distinguished  family, 
according  to  Fclihien.  This  biographer  then  relates  this  anecdote : 
Stella,  beloved  by  all  liecau.se  of  his  gentleness  of  character,  had 
been  elected  chief  of  the  quarter  of  ( 'nm|»>- Marzo,  where  he  lived  for 
a  long  time.  Ah  chief,  Stella  was  obliged  to  see  te  the  shutting  of 
the  gates  at  tho  proper  hour,  and  to  keep  the  keys  in  his  own 
custody.  One  day,  when  the  Gate  del  Popolo  had  l*en  closed  by 
his  orders,  some  private  individuals  insisted  upon  it*  k'ing  opened 
at  an  improper  hour.  Slelln  having  refused  the*  favour  to  them, 
they  resolved  to  avenge  themselves.  They  gained  over  some  false 
witnesses,  who  denounced  the  |>ainter,  and  caused  him  to  he  sent 
to  prison.  Despite  their  falsehoods,  the  truth  soon  came  to  be 
knowu.  Stella  came  out  of  the  aflnir  with  honour,  which  was 
fortunate,  as  in  Koine  it  was  not  easy  to  eseaiw  the  fangs  of  the 
p  die*.  The  character  of  the  evidence  ngainat  hiiu  may  be  judged- 
fr.ai  the  fact,  that  his  accusers,  fimnd  guilty  «f  perjury,  werv 


publicly  whipped  in  Rome:  "During  the  short  time  that  he  wan 
in  prison,"  says  Felibien,  "  he  ex  ecu  tod,  to  amuse  himself,  ttitii  a 
coal,  on  the  wall  of  his  room,  a  representation  of  the  Virgin  with, 
the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  which  was  considered  so  fine  that 
Cardinal  Franci.sc>  Harberini  cainc  te  see  it.  It  is  not  long  ago  since, 
it  still  existed,  with  a  lump  hung  in  front  of  it.  Prisoner*  ram« 
to  pray  Inside  it." 

Stella,  we  hare  already  faid,  was  a  great  amateur  of  objects  of 
art.  He  yielded  to  this  feeling,  not  only  as  a  buyer,  but  as  a 
painter.  We  have  it  recorded,  that  he  executed  a  "Judgment  of 
Paris,"  with  five  figures,  which  he  contrived  should  be  held  in  the 
dimensions  of  a  ring-stone,  and  which  was  of  marvellous  k-nuty 
from  the  delicacy  of  the  pencilling.  When  he  came  tack  to 
France  in  lo'ljii,  six  months  after  his  advoutnre — in  the  suite  of  the 
llarenoha!  de  Crepii,  the  French  ambassador,  he  brought  lack  a 
very  line  collection  of  pictures,  nmunxst  which  were  "the  mar- 
vellous painting"  -  these  are  the  w  ,r.ls  of  \fariett. — which  his 
friend  Ponnsin  had  given  him,  and  which  his  tii<\'C  Clandinc  was  to 
engrave  in  h>  ndtnirnhle  ami  fitiUhesl  a  mnnner  ;  a  "Ruth  of 
Diana,"  by  Annil>alo  Carrachi  ;»nd  »  '•  Venus,"  by  the  Kino-  master, 
whieh  afterwards  (w^sesl  into  the  cabinet  of  President  Tamboti- 
ucau,  and  more-.ver,  a  great  many  drawings  executed  by  himself  in 
Italy,  and  which  were  to  jtive  employment  t,,  the  talent  and  genius 
of  .so  many  engravers.  It  »in  us  a  curious  amateur,  unite  as  much 
ft*  a  |<ainter,  that  ho  travelled  through  the  variou*  towns  of  Italy, 
eK|s..-ially  Vtntw,  which  the  Mar.  selial  de  t'roqni  de«ind  te  visit. 
He  st»p|>cil  some  tiiin-  at  Milan,  whore  he  introduced  him -If  t» 
Carilinal  Alls<rnos,  wh>.m  he  had  formerly  known,  and  who  was 
governor  of  the  town.  This  prelate  .  Ill  red  him  the  ilireeti>>n  <  f  the 
Autdemy  <  f  Painting,  lo  i',.hd  by  St.  Charles.  The  artist,  however, 
declined,  f.»r  he  wished  to  see  Fiance  once  no.ic.  :»ud  he  had  n.-t 
given  up  the  id.-a  of  pcrlomiiu  hi,  promised  vi.il  t  ■  Spoil.  '•  lie 
i-aine  to  Paris,  where  he  hud  no  intention  of  reniainin-,"  says 
Feltbten  ;  "  tii  Vertlo  Ic.h,  t'ie  ar--'nhisliop,  John  Frnneis  de  t>Mii,iv 
h.iving  giv«n  him  employment,  ('iiilinal  lie  Kicheliui  hennl  him 
sjs.ikcti  of  aur|  h  arnt  lliat  he  was  g.>iti_g  to  Spain.  lie  :n  -enlin-ly 
sent  f  >r  him,  and  having  given  him  to  understand  that  it  was  uiere 
glorious  to  serve  his  own  king  than  to  work  for  strangers,  ordered 
him  to  remain  in  Paris,  nnd  then  pre,  nted  him  te  the  king,  «h>» 
received  him  as  ojje  •<(  bin  painters,  and  gave  him  a  jtfnvion  of  n 
thousand  livrcs,  with  u  lodging  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre." 

Then  it  was  that  Stella  sent  to  Lvouh  for  his  nephew.  Ant.  in- 
Ron.  nii.  l.  and  his  three  pits-,  s,  Antoinette,  l'mncoi,,-,  and  (  laudiec, 
taught  l hem  drawimr,  and  having  perfected  them  in  that  art,  induced 
them  t>  apply  themselves  t<)  engraving,  in  which  brunch  one  id 
them,  Clatidiiie,  liecaine  justly  celebral/.d.  Then  were  published 
the  innumerable  drawing*  whieh  Jame*  Stella  had  brought  from 
Rome.  Francois"  I)ous..nnet,  who  is.ntined  herself  to  burin  en- 
graving, published,  in  a  series  of  fifty  plates,  a  precious  collection 
of  vases,  scent-bottles,  'alt-cellars,  lumps,  and  chc.ndeliera  ;  and 
iu  another  collection  »f  Hixty-seven  plates,  ornaments  suitable 
for  sculpture  on  different  part*  of  architecture,  guilloches,  twine, 
r.«n-s,  and  flowers,  imitated  from  the  anti>|ue.  Antoinette  less 
laborious,  only  exeented  a  few  etehiii^s.  I'laudine,  who  had  taught 
her  two  .'esters  the  art  of  engraviiiK,  dividol  her  cehbrity 
with  her  uncle.  Rendered  by  this  lenriusl  woman,  the  works 
of  James  Stella  rose  almost  at  times  to  th-  height  o|  P.. us. in. 
This  is  iu>  true,  that  the  collection  of  pieixs  on  the  Pas- 
sion," which  t'laudinc  Rousoiiuet  engraveil,  and  which  death  pie- 
vent.^l  her  from  finishing,  were  attributed  to  the  painter  of 
Anilely*.  In  troth,  one  could  almost  detect  iu  them  his  heads,  and 
the  strong  e'feet  and  jsjwerfnl  energy  of  that  orlist.  These  com- 
positions are  in  reality  the  finest  production*  of  Stelia.  Without 
hern*  characterised  by  any  very  great  oiiKinalily,  tluy  arc  draw  n 
from  such  admirable  s  aire-  .,,  that  it  i^  quit'  a  pleasure  to  look  at 
them.  One  breathe  ,  the  perfume  of  lofty  thoughts,  and  the  autii|iie 
is  apjireciated,  as  it  was  a-,  preoiiitcd  by  l'..lydoie  lie  Caravagi.  The 
mo  t  vulgar  actions  are  elev.ucil,  as  with  Puussin,  by  a  kind  of 
rudo  elegance.  We  n  -to  e.peeially,  that,  the  coarseness  of  the 
soldiers  who  in-nlt  the  Saviour,  far  from  being  emmon,  is  only  an 
energy  which  is  in  stii  -t  keeping  with  the  sublimity  of  the  general 
subject. 

Hut  grace,  elewtnec.  «eutlene*».  are  the  distinctive  characteristic* 
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of  James  Stella.    His  pastorals  are  of  singular  beauty.    They  are  pan,  and  this  little  bit  of  pedantry  somewhat  spoils  the  pleasure 

said  to  be  nairc.    They  are  so,  in  fart,  from  the  choice  of  subject*,  of  pictures,  which  would  be  more  agreeable  if  they  were  more 

and  the  feeling  of  the  artist  as  far  as  the  familiar  picture  of  an  simple.    Reminiscences  of  historic  scenes  are  to  be  detected  in  the 

historical  painter  can  be  so.    IfairtU  is,  to  use  an  English  cxpres-  attitude  of  his  personages,  in  their  gestures,  and  their  very  draper}-, 

sion,  simplicity  ;  at  all  evcute,  that  simplicity  which  pleases  is  The  reaper  of  Stella  holds  his  scythe  with  all  the  pride  of  a 

rarely  to  be  met  with  in  those  nan  who.  instead  of  elevating  their  hero  of  Julio  Romano  ;  Jit*  gleaner,  in  "  The  Return  from  Labour," 

minds  by  their  study  of  nature,  have  bevn  carefully  brought  up  (p.  -M*  walks  wit'i  t lie  majestic  elegance  of  a  moving  caryatid : 


r. 


-4 

a. 


amid  academic  conventionalities,  using  the  words  even  in  their  his  farmer's  wife  and  the  workmen  of  the  farm  dance  their 

beat  sense.    James  Stella,  when  he  descended  to  the  cheerful  rcprc-  rustic  hop  with  a  kind  of  heavy  awkwardness  which  is  not 

sentation  of  village  scenes,  never  forgot  altogether  his  Roman  style ;  without  its  charm,  but  which  reminds  one  of  the  ballet  of  the 

he  always  betrayed  the  elevated  character  of  his  education.  Beneath  muses  half-way  up  the  sacred  mount,    "  The  Game  at  Skittles," 

the  jacket  of  the  Sabine  pea  taut,  yun  see  the  anatomy  of  an  antique  and  "The  Swin;,"  arc  composed  more  naively,  and  yet  with, 

statue.    Despite  their  jollity  and  fun  and  humour,  his  country  mure  grace,  for  it  is  graceful  here  to  be  naif,  and  there  is  much 

costumes  reveal  the  deltoids,  the  pectorals,  the  femur,  and  the  knee-  picturcsqueneM  and  sentiment  in  the  bird-shooting  and  in  the 
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pretty  landscape  which  surrounds  it.  Moreover,  the  figures  ot 
Stella  affect  short  curt  forms,  which  perfectly  suit  the  pastoral 
style,    and   which   seem  consecrated  by  the  tradition   of  the 


hundred  years  later,  one  of  oar  greatest  painter.-,  Leopold  Robert, 
has  sung  these  Tillage  songs  in  a  graver  tone  still,  and  has  painted 

hay-makers  of  the  Sabine  finer  than  the  gods  of  Olympus." 


JAMES  sTKlLA. 


-'V'  k  Wi  Bud  ft jui --times  the  masculine  ease  of  the  bronzed 
rustics  of  the  Hassan,  now  the  step  or  action  of  the  villager*  M 


Annibale  Carrachi.  One  degree  more,  and  these  peasant  subjects 
would  rise  from  Flemish  simplicity  to  the  grandeur  of  the  heroic 
style.    A  modern  French  critic  says  :  "It  will  be  seen  that  two 


When  Stella  turned  back  to  devotional  subjects,  it  was  in  the 
raceful  style  that  he  distinguished  himself.  To  the  cold  learning 
of  his  compositions,  grace  served  et  a  kind  of  seasoning. 
The  picture  which  he  painted  for  the  church  of  the  novi- 
tiate of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  "  Jesus 
brought  back  from  the  Temple,"  a  picture  which  figured  in 
the  famous  sale  of  Cardinal  Fcsch  ;  "  The  Virgin  with  the 
Sheep,"  which  Stella  painted  with  so  much  sweetness,  and 
which  Rousaelet  engraved  so  admirably  ;  "  The  Kcturn 
from  Egypt,"  of  which  Goyrand  executed  at  Rome  an  ad- 
mirable plate,  aro  so  many  remarkable  works  ;  tho  t«o 
last,  above  all,  remarkable  for  that  poetry  of  sentiment 
which,  in  the  action  of  figures,  is  called  grace.  "  The 
Holy  Family  brought  back  from  Egypt,"  Ex  Egypto  tocati 
Jtliuui  aiium,  has  been  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  timtt> 
over  the  subject  of  mysterious  pictures  and  poetical  sight 
effects.  In  this  particular  picture,  three  little  angels  escort 
the  sacred  procession  by  the  light  of  day,  amiilat  a  tuobt 
delicious  rural  landscape  most  admirably  disposed.  One  of 
the  cherubim  has  taken  care  of  the  ass,  and  draws  it  gently 
by  the  bridle  to  lead  it  over  a  wooden  bridge  ;  the  other*, 
preceding  the  mtrch  of  the  youthful  Saviour,  strew  flowers 
in  his  path,  while  the  child  raises  its  smiling  face  towards 
its  mother,  who  looks  sadly  at  her  son.  Children,  so  difficult 
to  seize  in  the  adorable  and  charming  awkwardness  of  their 
movements,  Stella  would  always  draw  marvellously  well, 
'  without  making  them  as  robust  as  those  of  Foussin,  still 
leas  with  the  Herculean  forms  of  those  of  Michael  Angclo, 
and  without  giving  them  any  of  those  delicate  carnations, 
those  dimpled  and  incisive  tones  which  Francois  Flamand 
has  modelled  with  a  chisel  so  true  and  charming.  Keeping 
always  a  *afe  medium  position  between  the  great  masters, 
Stella  has  executed  an  agreeable  collection  of  children's  games, 
which  one  of  his  nieces  engraved  ;  and  we  may  say  that,  if 
he  has  not  succeeded  in  being  ,  quite  true,  he  is  at  all  events 
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excellent,  and  much  nearer  the  truth  than  most  ordinary 
artists. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  superintendent  of  buildings,  De  Noycre, 
M.  de  Chntubray,  made  illustrious  by  the  friendship  of  roiissin, 
the  Carmelites  of  the  Fauliourg  St.  Jacqnes,  the  officers  of  the 
church  of  St.  Germain  le  Vienx,  the  cordelier*  of  Provins,  the  nuns 
of  St,  Elixabcth-de-Boltecour  at  Lyons,  occupied  at  different  tine* 
the  talent  and  pencil  of  Stella.  Ah  painter  to  the  kisf,  he  m 
the  first  who  painted  the  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  then  dauphin. 
The  beautiful  books  printed  in  the  Luurre — for  instance,  the  prayer- 
book  comprised  hy  Tristan  f  Hermit*  and  dedicated  to  the  queen 
—Stella  adonied  with  frontispieces,  always  admirably  arranged  ; 
and  he  was  unceasing  in  his  supply  of  dexign*  for  thu  rising 
engravers  t»f  the  day — the  Ronsselets,  the  Melang,  and  the  Dnreta. 
In  recompense  for  his  lal>onr,  und  to  mark  the  general  appreciation 
of  his  merits  I'*  was  named  Knight  of  the  onler  of  St.  Michel. 
He  kept  his  pencil  or  brush  in  hand  until  the  latent  moment  of  his 
life,  which,  to  judge  from  hi*  works,  we  should  supple  had  Wn 
very  long.  lie  lived,  however,  only  sixty-one  yearn,  dying  not  in 
1*<47,  ax  in  often  said,  hut  on  the  29th  of  April,  MoT.  He  waa 
buried  .it  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  l>efore  the  chapel  of  St.  Michel. 

His  was  a  splendid  genius,  says  M.  de  Pileet,  fit  to  render  all 
kind*  of  subjects,  but  leaning  towards  the  pleasant  rather  than  tho 
grave  and  terrible  ;  noble  in  his  thoughts,  moderate  in  his  expres- 
sions, easy  and  natural  in  his  attitudes,  a  little  cold,  but  always 
agreeable.  His  colouring  was  sometimes  us  crude  as  that  of 
Francois  Perier--no*  as  |>alc  as  that  of  Lcaueur.  His  localities 
of  tone  were  little  marked  ;  and  his  carnations,  for  which  he  rarely 
consulted  nature,  were  inflamed  with  vermilion.  To  take  him  all 
in  all,  Stella  is  a  very  distinguished  painter,  who  would  not  shine 
in  the  first  rank,  but  who  holds  a  rury  high  position  in  the  second. 
Engraved  by  Mell.ni,  by  Uoyrnnd,  by  Prnn<;"is  Poilly—  upheld, 
moreover,  by  the  name  of  his  brother,  his  nephew,  his  three 
nieces  -  the  name  of  Junius  Sulla  cannot  perish.  As  many  amateurs 
collect  the  works  of  all  the  Stellas  in  one  portfolio,  so  it  is  right  to 
*p-ak  .  f  the  illustrious  family  a*  one  artist.  All  would  otherwise 
Is?  out  of  place. 

James  Stella  himself  enjrraved  conic  pieces  which  M.  R-bert 
Dum-Miiil  has  described  iu  the  "  r.intrc-graveur  Francais." 

I.  "The  Saviour  taken  down  from  the  Cr«s,"  The  Siiviour  is 
on  the  ground,  supported  by  N'icoJeinus,  kneeling  on  the  left,  where 
stands  St.  Juhu  crying.  At  his  feet  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  with' two 
holy  women  and  Mary  Magdalene.  On  the  terrwe,  to  the  left,  is 
written  Jantlu*  *  inr. 

■i.  "Tho  Madonna."  Half-length,  with  the  child  on  her  lap. 
Two  angels  hold  up  a  veil  behind,  and  two  cherubim  rniie  n  cur- 
tain. At  the  bottom  is  an  armorial  scroll,  with  IlitatiUt  dtlltt 
Madonna  tli  yratie  di  f<tc,  with  a  long  address. 

3.  "St.  George."  He  is  on  horseback  overthrowing  the  dragon. 
The  Virgin  is  seen  to  the  right.  On  a  stone  is  writteu,  /««■•/.  Stdla 
ftril  finmrna,  lo'JU. 

4.  "  A  Fancy  Subject."  Xuked  children  arc  playing  round  mi 
inn,  ami  one  is  receiving  in  his  cap  the  offering  of  a  spectator.  In 
the  left  corner  is  written  :  Jai'/u-  XfctUt  j\<  it. 

5.  "  Presenting  Tribute  to  the  (irand  Duke  of  Tuscauy."  This 
is  ' '  Tile  Festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist "  w  e  spoke  of  above.  The 
artist  is  himself  to  the  left,  sitting  on  a  roof,  drawing  beside  n  man 
who  holds  a  par-tool  over  his  head.  On  ft  scroll  is  written  :  $  r>- 
in'triiH'j  Ptrtliuando  IT.  mag.  Etrnriit  dart  Jurohut  Si, Ha.  dr. 

Two  proofs  of  this  are  known.  The  second  bear*  on  it :  .1  Pari,, 
elirz  .Vi'-o/fM  [Attiyh'i*,  i-u  St.  Jac/na,  i>  la  Victuirr. 

Many  engravers,  mid  these  some  of  the  cleverest,  have  reproduced 
the  jiaintings  and  drawings  uf  Stella.  We  may  as  well  mention 
some  of  the  most  curioii<>. 

A  collection  of  pieces  engraved  on  wood  by  Paul  Maupain.  They 
ure  ul>ont  one  hundred  iu  number.  The  first  forty  five  are  on  blue 
paper,  and  touched  up  in  white  ;  the  others  are  only  washed  in 
bistre  to  show  the  half-tints. 

A  collection  <.f  several  drawings  of  vases,  scent-bottle,  .vdt- 
.\  liars, 'lamps,  etc.,  in  fifty  plates,  engraved  by  Frames*  Stella. 

Another  collection  of  several  urchiU.  tural  ornaments,  rtr»tillit 
>>  <l'*»t(fnf<  o/»c,»  r,t»l,v>  r,r  M.  S'dlo,  in  sixty-seven  pUie*, 
engraved  an  harin  by  Claudinc  Stella. 


Four  subjeeta  from  the  life  of  St.  Philippe  de  Neri,  in  forty-five 
plates,  engraved  by  Luc-Ciambtrlan. 

Tho  twelve  pieces  of  "The  Passion,"  engraved  by  Clandinc  Stella 
after  her  uncle.  These  twelve  pieces  and  others  were  to  compose  a 
collection,  which  the  death  of  Mademoiselle  Stella  interrupted ;  and 
of  the  twelve  subjects  engraved  by  her  there  are  several  unfinished. 
The  first  edition  of  these  plate*  Wars  the  name  of  Stella,  but  the 
ilealer  substituted  that  of  Fou.Hsin,  thinking  to  sell  them  letter. 
This  oalleetloti  of  "The  Passion,"  consequently,  always  passed  for 
I'oussin's,  to  much  the  more  that  the  first  proofs  are  exceedingly 
rare.  "The  platen,"  »ayn  Marictte,  '"perhaps  scarcely  ever  drew 
two  proofs,  and  I  never  saw  them  but  this  time  iu  this  w-rk,  which 
was  that  which  Mademoiselle  Stella  made  for  it." 

"  The  Pastorals."  a  collection  of  seventeen  pieces  in  ijuarto,  very 
well  engraved  by  Claudine  Stella  after  her  uncle.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  things  by  the  painter  and  the  engraver  both,  as  well 
as  the  "  St.  Louis  giving  Alm«,"  a  full-length  piece  touched  up 
with  much  sentiment,  dated  from  16,r»4,  and  dedicated  U>  Chsrl** 
JVelonne,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 

"f!hildren's  (James,"  in  fifty  pieces,  by  the  wine. 

"The  Marriage  of  Rt.  Catheriuo,"  by  the  same. 

Uoranl  Kdelinck  has  engravwl,  after  Stella,  a  Virgin  with  a 
LTiild,  of  which  the  first  proob  are  l-efore  the  letter. 

There  is  also  "The  Holy  Family,  with  Sheep,"  engraved  by 
Uotisselet ;  "The  Retnrn  from  Kgypt,"  engraved  at  Rome  by 
(Joyrand,  with  this  inscription:  £r  Kgypto  eacari jM«m  ui'vjr. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  contains  few  pictures  by  Stella  a 
little  on*  on  marble,  of  which  we  have  spoken  ;  another  n-pn'sentin  j 
Minerva  nnd  the  Muses  ;  and  two  pictures  in  the  form  of  fricoes 
representing  the  education  of  Achilles. , 

The  Museum  of  Lyons,  the  native  town  of  Stella,  only  [tctmeeixy 
one  picture  by  this  painter,  "The  Adoration  of  the  Angels,"  which 
hail  Mongoil  to  the  cordelier*  of  Lyons,  who  bad  given  to  the 
family  of  Stella  the  free  right  of  sepulchre  at  the  foot  of  the  .-rest 
altar.    The  picture  is  signed  SfrUa  fari'liau'. 

As  fur  tho  drawings  of  Stella,  they  arc  generally  very  finished. 
There  are  five  of  them  in  the  Louvre. 

Pictures  by  this  master  have  not  reached  high  prices  in  sales. 
At  the  sale  of  Kandon  de  Bois«et,  in  1777,  a  "Holy  Family" — the 
Virgin  is  upright  near  a  tree,  and  Joseph,  leaning  against  a  column, 
holds  a  bv»i>k  open  —  fetched  X3".  At  the  sale  of  the  Prince  de 
t'onti,  in  1777,  a  "  Holy  Family,  with  Angels,"  waw  sold  for  A'ti/i. 
The  usual  price  is  £2Ck 

"The  Dance"  (p.  45),  is  a  very  good  siiecimen  of  his  style. 
The  figures  are  good,  and  the  landscape  finished  and  pleasing. 

"  Peter  Denying  Christ"  { [>.  48)  is  very  fine.  The  woman  wh.« 
rtvoguises  him,  the  hesitating  face  of  the  apostle,  the  curious 
looks  of  the  soldiers,  the  lights  and  shadows,  the  rich  glare  of  the 
fire,  are  rendered  with  admirable  fidelity.  It  is  a  fine  picture 
well  painted. 

"The  Return  from  Work"  (p.  44),  already  alluded  to,  i«  a 
very  plcaaiug  picture.  The  style  of  the  figures,  though  somewhat 
different  from  the  peasant  at  given  by  more- faithful  students  »f 
life,  is  still  not  sufficiently  exaggerate!  to  1*  faulty.  The  two  who 
are  dancing,  and  the  dog  looking  back,  form  a  pleasing  gnmp. 

j  avuL  a«it 
H535. 

FECIT. 
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ANTONIO  SOLARIO,  IL  ZINGARO. 

ii. 

Ik  Naples  lived  Colantonio  del  Flow,  an  artist  of  renown  ;  a  man 
pmud,  to..,  of  bis  wealth  and  his  noble  ancestry,  the  usual  advan- 
tages of  which,  however,  he  had  resigned  to  follow  the  arte,  which 
he  did  with  a  success  of  which  thoso  who  have  seen  hie  "  St.  Jerome 
taking  a  thorn  out  of  a  Lion'i  Paw  "  may  judge.  To  this  man,  a 
few  day*  later,  came  Do  Kieux,  nowise  injured  in  purse  or  person  ; 
II  Zingaro  having  allowed  him  to  depart  a*  be  came,  on  the  single 
condition  of  his  befriending  him  on  any  visit  he  miuht  make  to 
Naples.  Colantonio  received  the  Frenchman  kindly,  and  admitted 
him  at  once  as  a  pupil,  though  he  forbore  asking  him  to  his  house 
as  a  visitor. 

This  puttied  the  traveller,  who,  with  the  ready  perception  of  his 
nation,  immediately  laid  it  to  Italiau  jealousy,  and  made  inquiries 
accordingly.  His  surmise  was  right.  There  was  a  tinge  of  jealousy 
iu  the  disposition  of  the  noble  arti.it.  He  was  a  widower  with  one 
child,  and  all  the  love  which  men  sometimes  lavish  on  many  did 
Colantonio  give -with  i*rfecl  devotion  to  his  one  daughter— the 
gentle  aud  tieautiful  Claudia.  No  man  had  ever  seen  her  save  the 
attendant*  of  the  house,  so  jealous  was  the  old  man  of  his  treasure, 
beside  which  his  richest  paintings  were  as  dross.  There  is  rich 
beauty  in  the  love  of  the  parent  for  her  who  reminds  him  of  one  not 
better  cherished,  but  who,  viewed  through  the  mirror  of  time, 
appears  dearer  for  the  lovely  reflection  of  the  past.  Colantonio 
scarce  stirred  from  home,  to  watchful  was  he.  It  would  not  lie 
wise  to  guard  and  enslave  young  beauty  so  now,  or  in  our  clime ; 
but  those  were  lawless  days,  when  the  fancy  of  a  mightier  man 
thnu  himself  might  have  left  him  childless,  aud  in  one  day  turned 
laughing  joy  to  sobbing  desolation. 

De  Rieux  heard  all  this  and  smiled.  He  was  young,  thought 
himself  handsome,  and  was  a  Parisian— what  woman  could  resist 
him  T  The  old  artist  was  rich  and  noble,  and  then  the  mystery  of 
tlie  affair  piqued  his  curiosity  and  excited  rmotiou  which  the 
gaiety  of  Paris  had  temporarily  killed.  A  marriage  with  the  child 
of  a  man  who  was  illustrious  by  rank  and  genius,  would  reconcile 
his  uncle  to  him,  that  uncle  who  thought  him  now  a  hopeless 
scapegrace. 

"  Andre  Mothe,"  said  he,  furling  'hi*  moustache  at  breakfast- 
time  a  few  days  biter  ;  "  I'm  thinking  -.f  marrying." 

"Of  what,  sir'"  exclaimed  the  worthy  atletuuuit  holding  up  his 
hands. 

"  Of  inarrviug,  mnilre  cttaaifl> ,"  continued  De  Kieux  sternly. 

"  Sir,  I'll  go  aud  learn  to  write,  or  have  one  of  the  scriveners  t» 
write  home  U>  your  uncle  again,"  exclaimed  Andre. 

"Thou  .halt  do  s„  when  I  have  settled  the  affair." 

"Ah  !  you  will  I*  settled  then,"  groaned  Andre:  "you  never 
tried  it,  I  have  !" 

"  No  joke-<  against  matrimony  -it  is  a  reflection  on  the  beauteous 
Claudia." 

"Kh  I  the  veiled  beauty  men  talk  so  much  of— eh  !"  cried 
Andre,  "it  ain't  then  <juite settled." 

"Ah  good  as,"  mid  De  Rieux.  '•  Sec  whit  it  is  would  lie 
admitted." 

"'Tis  the  brigand  -what  itnpuden..v  )*'  cried  Andre,  returning 
after  an  instant. 

II  Zingaro  stood  behind  him.  g>«iing  curiously,  but  ruther 
haughtily,  at  the  artist's  mom.  He  wax  elegantly  but  simply 
dressed,  and  indued  looked  a  model  for  nn  artist. 

"Welcome,  terrible  marauder,"  said  De  Rieux  in  a  protective 
t^ue,  which  grated  harshly  on  the  ex-bandit's  earn  ;  "  weloome  to 
Naples." 

"  Have  you  seen  Colantonio  f '  asked  Antonio  Solario,  somewhat 
abruptly. 

"I  havo,  worthy  mountaineer— Is*  seated— and  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  admitted  among  his  pupils." 

"Is  that  by  him  T"  continued  Solario,  turning  to  a  canvas  which 
stood  in  a  good  light. 

"It  is,"  said  De  Rieux  carelessly  ;  "it  is  one  he  lent  me  to 
copy  at  home." 

44 1  never  saw  n  painting  before,"  cried  the  youth  with  sudden 
admiration,  "save  those  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent.  But  this 
is  beautiful  ;  that  mau's  eye  looks  out   from  the  canvas,  that 


woman  smiles  sweeter  than  life  iUclf.     I  would  lie  six  months 
upon  the  rack  to  be  Able  to  paint  such  a  picture." 

"  So!"  said  a  rich  voice  behind,  a  voice  which,  though  grave, 
was  yet  touched  by  a  tinge  of  pleasure,  young  man,  you  are 
enthusiastic  But  to  paint  such  a  picture  as  that,  you  need 
tort  ii. n  your  limbs  no  six  months — it  is  the  production  of  ray 
youth." 

II  Zingaro  turned,  coufttsed  and  yet  pleased,  and  gated  with 
admiration  and  respect  at  Colantonio,  who  had  come  In  unan- 
nounced, and  heard  the  untaught  mountaineer's  exclamation. 

"Fcr  Bacco  !  a  gjodly  head— w  ilt  thou  come  to-morrow  to  my 
studio,  and  I  will  paint  it — what  art  thou  »" 

"I  «"(M  a  poor  bandit—  what  I  am  I  know  not.    1  will  come, 

And  Antonio  Solario  left  the  room  with  a  profound  bow  for  the 
artist,  without  a  look  for  De  Rieux. 

"The  impertinent  scoundrel  '."  cried  the  Frenchman.  "I'll 
denounce  that  fellow  to  the  police." 

••Ton  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  CoUntouio  drily.  "I» 
the  first  place  he  aeted  very  nobly,  according  to  your  own  account  ; 
in  the  second,  your  neck  is  not  worth  a  sou,  as  yon  say,  if  yon  do.'' 

"Why  ?"  asked  De  Rieux. 

"Because  II  Zingaro**  band  Is  protected— it  exempts  certain 
•tertons  in  high  places  from  all  attack,  and  is  exempted  in  torn  fei 
all  it  does  to  others." 

"  What  laws,  what  a  country  1"  said  De  Rieux. 

The  artist  made  no  reply  ;  bat  informing  the  young  Frenchman 
of  a  court  reception  and  telling  him  he  was  invited,  he  went  away, 
musing  as  to  what  character  in  a  great  historical  picture  he  should 
ask  Solario  t<>  sit  for. 

Next  day  Solario  was  In  the  painter's  studio,  and  there  ant 
iiAtiently  as  long  as  the  artist  eboae  to  employ  him  ;  then  he  went 
away  without  waiting  for  any  reward.  This  lasted  erery  day  for 
about  a  week,  the  handsome,  stalwart  frame  of  the  young  bandit 
serving  Colantonio  many  purposes  :  he  (stinted  his  face,  his  arms, 
hu  chest,  his  hair,  his  chin,  and  used  him,  in  fact,  as  a  general 
model. 

"Solario,"  said  he  one  day,  "  what  recompense  do  you  expect r" 

"Signer  Colantonio,"  replied  the  oilier,  pointing  to  a  spoilt 
canvas  and  some  ..Id  brushes  ;  "these  are  to  be  thrown  away." 

"Take  them  ;  but,  Mario,  you  must  live." 

"  There  is  sun  iu  Naples,  and  your  hen-ante  leave  us  much  a< 
Would  feed  ten  meu,"'  said  Solario  bluntly. 

(V.lantonio  looked  curiously  at  him  and  turned  away.  From 
that  hour  the  Zingaro  was  admitted  into  the  kitchen  of  the  artist, 
where  he  not  only  was  well  fed,  but  became  almost  a  resident, 
being  well  beloved  by  all  the  menials  for  his  wit,  humour,  and 
jollity  of  temper.  He  was  quick  at  repartee  and  small  talk 
enjoyed,  without  quite  descending  to  it,  the  society  of  the  domestics 
—and,  above  all,  sang  with  a  richness  and  volume  of  voice  which 
was  irresistibly  touching  and  sweet. 

One  evening  he  stood  with  his  back  half  turned  to  the  door  of  the 
spacious  hall  below,  hi*  back  against  a  pillar,  surrounded  by  all  the 
menials,  who  listened  to  him  with  open  month  and  flashing  eye,  as 
he  sang,  with  even  more  spirit  than  usual,  one  of  his  mountain  lays. 

Suddenly  his  form  seemed  to  dilate,  his  voice  to  become  more 
rich  and  excellent— a  circumstancu  which  only  made  the  servant* 
more  attentive  and  roused  II  Zingaro  to  greater  exertions.  Near 
the  door  of  the  hall  was  Claudia.  She  had  wanted  a  maid  to  wait 
on  her,  and  hod  called  in  vain.  Hearing  the  sound  of  song,  and 
being,  like  must  Italians,  passionately  fond  of  music,  she  descended 
stealthily  to  listen  outside,  but,  completely  conquered  by  the  singer's 
power,  she  could  not  help  peeping  in  to  look  at  him.  He  saw  her, 
and  yet  seemed  not  to  see  her  ;  and,  curious  to  gate  upon  her  lovely 
face  at  will,  continued  his  lay  much  longer  than  usual.  When  he 
had  finished,  she  glided  away,  believing  that  her  act  bad  been 
unnoticed. 

There  is  strange  power  in  beauty.  Solario,  an  Italian  moun- 
taineer, with  all  the  ardour  and  iiupfctuo«ity  of  his  race,  saw 
Claudia  and  loved  her  with  a  passion  even  more  hopeless  aud 
inexcusable  than  that  of  the  young  Frenchman  who  had  not  seen 
her.  De  Rieux  might  hope,  but  for  the  poor  brigaud  there  was 
no  hope. 
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And  now  Solario  changed.  He  begun  to  try  and  paint  with  the 
refuse  canvas,  old  brushes,  and  paints  of  the  studio,  where  he  often 
returned  to  gaze  his  fill  upon  the  great  works  of  Colantonio.  The 
great  artist  bad  given  him  a  privilege  and  permission  he  would 
hare  accorded  to  few  of  higher  rank  and  nobler  blood.  But  at  even- 
tide he  was  heard  no  more  in  the  kitchen;  if  he  sang,  it  was  beneath 
the  window  of  his  fair  enslaver  ;  and  Claudia  knew  his  voice  well 
among  all  the  serenadcrs  attracted  by  the  rumours  of  her  beauty. 
At  first  she  thought  it  mere  chance  ;  bnt  when  she  met  him  con- 
tinually at  the  church  door,  she  knew  that  the  charm  of  her  extra- 
ordinary beauty  had  taken  his  heart  by  storm. 

Claudia  was  little  more  than  fifteen  ;  an  age  when  a  girl  may  be 
forgiven  for  yielding  to  the  influence  of  romance  rather  than  of  calm 
judgment.  She  saw  that  Solario  was  handsome,  and  she  suspected 
that  he  was  not  so  lowly  in  birth  as  he  looked.    She  had  dreams 


»f  his  being  a  prince  in  disgui»e  —  of  hit  li:ning  heard  of  her  m-tln 
•ion,  aud  being  determined  to  break  through  it  ;  and,  despite  awd 
attendant  and  calm  reason,  she  could  not  help  accepting  water  from 
his  finders  at  the  church  door,  and  gently  inclining  her  head  to 
him,  when  he  gave  one  of  his  profound  and  deeply  respectful  bows. 
It  wa*  not  strange,  then,  that  at  the  end  of  six  mouths  SatttfQ 
should  have-  actually  spoken  to  Claudia  del  Fiore,  and  spoken,  too, 
of  his  wild,  his  hopeless,  and  his  unbounded  passion.  Out  it  was 
only  in  a  few  hurried  words  ;  after  uttering  which  he  flew  away 
amazed  at  his  own  insolence.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however, 
he  asked  fur  and  obtained  a  formal  interview. 

The  interview  was  *v  althy  and  long.  Solario,  much  improved 
by  six  months  of  study  and  thought,  discoursed  with  Claudia  on 
many  subjects,  but  chiefly  with  regard  to  hiuitelf.  He  upbraided 
himself  for  his  passion,  for  which  he  said  himself  there  was  no 


excuse,  and  yet  he  strove  not  against  it.  And  when  Claudia  lis- 
tened without  being  angry,  and  even  hinted  that  she  did  not  dislike 
him,  the  passionate  young  mountaineer  fell  on  his  knees,  and  vowed 
to  do  something  that  should  make  him  worthy  of  her. 

Like  many  others  in  the  history  of  the  world,  love  kindled 
within  him  the  sacred  fire  of  genius,  and  impelled  him  to  dare 
heights  of  ambition  of  which  otherwise  be  had  certainly  never 
dreamed. 

"Claudia,"  he  said  earnestly, "  I  would  I  were  a  rich  noble  t* 
"I  could  not  love  you   more,"  replied  the  warm-hearted 
Neapolitan  girl. 

"But  I  could  claim  you  then  with  some  hope.  As  it  is,  I  mnst 
win  a  name  and  that  power  which  wealth  alone  can  give.  I 
scarcely  know  how  I  shall  succeed  ;  bnt  I  do  know,  Claudia,  that  by 
some  means  or  other  I  «ill  make  myself  worthy  of  yon." 


'•  1  bcli.'vo  you,"  said  the  girl  with  all  that  mysterious  confidence 
»hirh  a  young  girl  feels  in  her  first  love. 

They  su-xl  near  a  balcony,  gazing 

"  O'er  the  glad  water-,  of  the  dark-blue  soa," 
»peakini  in  low -whispered  accents;  and,  while  an  aged  atUndaut 
slept  near  them,  were  happy,   because  alone.     Suddenly  they 
started.    A  heavy  fotntep  was  heard  ;  they  turned  :  Colantonio  - 
was  before  them. 

"What  docs  Antonio  Solario  h<»re  ?  "  said  the  artist,  bending  hi« 
sbagry  brows  in  anger. 

They  could  not  speak  for  a  moment ;  but  their  attitude — they 
stood  hand-in-hand,  unconsciously,  both  blushing  and  trembling — 
sufficiently  expressed  thsir  surprise  and  their  love.  Colantonio 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a  handsomer  couple  or  a  better  subject 
or  a  picture. 
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"So,"  he  continued,  *'  Master  Solario — you  retain  y»ur  lswdit 
ta'te*,  and  would  r<>li  me  of  my  'laughter.  But,  though  you  may 
Imtli  love  with  the  iiiuwimi  of  n  |»>tt,  it  is  in  vain.  My  daughter 
must  he  the  wife  uf  an  arti.«t." 

"  My  father,"  nid  Claudia  gently, 

"  Nny  ;  hnjie  not  (<•  m  o«-  >-r  change  my  r»>nlution,"  resumed 
Colantonia. 

"My  master,"  said  Solario  lidasionately  ;  "  I  do  not  desire  ynu  to 
.'h:ni.-.  (iivi-  tuc  time,  and  I  will  he  an  artist.  I  wan  horn  for 
it.  Already  I  feel  the  6re  within  me.  But,  oh,  Colantonio,  let 
me  ho|«',  that  if  1  mooted,  I  may  he  rewarded." 

"  Do  you  know  how  long  it  wilt  take  t->  make  yon  an  artist  ' 

replied  Cobmtfvio, 


jinlaee  in  eoropany  with  the  artist,  who,  though  in  reality  angry, 
and  chafiug  like  a  caged  lion,  was  determined  to  give  the  young 
man  every  chanee.  He  wax  about  to  introduce  him  at  eourt,  and 
thus  aid  hiii  views  during  hits  subsequent  travels. 

The  artist  anil  his  pupil  were  admitted  to  au  audience  of  the 
king,  queen,  and  daughter,     t'ulantonio  told  the  st'-ry.     The  king 

rownul,  tint  likinc  that  nobility  should  f.r.et  it-  h]  I;  hut  the 

queen  ami  young  princess  heard  it  with  pleasure,  and  smiled  upon 
the  audacious  young  brigand  ami  promi.-^d  to  lie  his  friends.  With 
this  assurance,  high  ho|>es,  and  daring  visions,  II  /ingaro  depart'  I. 
and  was  heard  of  no  mure  for  many  a  long  day. 

De  Rieux  ha<l  returned  to  France,  defeated  in  his  hopes,  the  king 
and  queen  were  dead,  and  the  princess  reigned  in  th»ir  stead 


m 


TIIK  tMNCr.—  fRO  I    V    I'M*  I  IMS   IIV  J.lMt«  sTRIM. 


"  Ten  years,"  said  Solario. 

"And  you  expect  me,*'  replied  Colantonio  with  a  sneer,  "to 
wait  tsn  year*  on  the  chance  of  your  becoming  uti  artist — it  cannot 
be." 

"I  will  wait  the  U'U  years,"  mid  Claudia  quickly.  "I  am  Mire 
Antonio  will  succeed.' 

"  The  stubborn  faith  of  hive  V  replied  the  father,  shaking  his 
head  :  "  but  since  you  are  willing,  Claudia,  be  it  so.  Claudia  shall 
wait  the  ten  years,  II  Zingaro.  But  you  must  leave  Naples.  I 
wUl  give  you  letters  to  artiste  over  the  whole  world.  You  can 
travel,  and  pick  up  information  as  you  go.  If  you  return  not  in 
ten  years,  my  daughter  is  free.  Bid  my  child  adieu*-you  will  see 
her  no  more  for  the  present." 

Half  an  hour  later,  Solario  was  walking  on  towards  the  royal 


Colantonio  was  an  old  man,  and  Claudia  a  lovely  woman,  wdio  never 
had  regretted  Ik  r  contract  with  the  brigand.  But  tin  tidings  had 
DOBM  ..f  the  wanderer.  Communication  was  difficult  and  rare  in 
those  days,  and  distant  rumours  only  told  that  Solario  lived. 

One  day  the  queen  sent  for  Colantonio  and  his  daught<  r ;  she 

was  fond  of  them,  and  received  them  oft -n.    They  f.  I  her  sitting 

u  a  private  chamber,  gazing  at  a  portrait  of  herself,  fresh  fr..in  the 
hands  of  an  artist. 

After  the  usual  obeisance,  Colantonio  hurried  up  to  the  picture. 

"  Yonr  majesty  has  found  some  new  talent."  said  the  artist, 
without  any  jealousy  in  his  tone. 

"  Is  it  not  excellent*"  exclaimed  the  young  queen. 

"  It  is  fresh  and  full  of  genius,"  said  the  artist;  "  the  colouring 
is  rich  and  warm,  the  likeness  perfect." 
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"  Ami  what  <«iy  v ■  •* i  (  ■  tbi» '!"  cx-'lairaed  the  queen,  drawing  a 
curtain  mi  l  dUphyiit:;  a  picture,  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  oj>pning 
■  .f.jur  narrative. 

"  Minimi,"  cried  l'«l;itit":ii.>,  "  this  is  wonderful !  In  Iny  wildest 
dream*  1  never  li"j'i-'l  ".'>  realise  swh  a  picture.  Ah!  that  portrait 
of  myself  ->'f  my  daughter  !    What  is  the  meaning  of  all  thi«  ?" 

"Come  forth,  11  Zingaro,"  »!>i'l  the  nuwn.  1  think  you  have 
kept  jour  promise." 

The  brigand-painter  stepped  from  behind  n  screen,  so  handsome, 
-o  proud,  s:i  happy,  that  Claudia  h.-ui  px.nl  reason  to  be  plea-sol  at 
her  own  fidelity,  t  '■  >rmt- -nio  gra^ied  Kix  hand  with  rapture,  and 
l--«l  him  t<>  hi-  daughter,  who  f.  II  into  his  arm*.  The  "hi  man  wm 
-:•<•!.  a  lover  of  art,  tha»  he  i-usidcrod  he  received  dowry  lit  for  a 
orin-  ••,  win  ii  hh  d.-nijiiter  .-■nil  lay  •  laim  t.  a  husband  who 
].,..«. .  s-i'il  sii.  li  »ur|>;is-:ii_;  Lvniit*. 

And  11  Zingaro  an  J  Claudia  wore  marrio.1,  mid  both  continued  to 
enjoy  the  protection  and  supprt  "f  the  oiiccu.  Colantouio  died  at 
a  iinuA  "Id  age,  n-jtm-ittg  in  the  fact  Hint  he  had  left  his  child  under 
Hie  protection  and  eare  of  one  who  luvod  her  so  well,  and  who  no 
thoroughly  dea-rved  her  by  the  ^  title  rare  and  affection  with  which 
ho  treated  her.  II  Zingaro  l»--amea  great  urtl»t,  and  hi*  renown 
in  not  yet  toluol  ten  in  tho  eitj  of  Naples.' 

F  I  N  E  A  It  T  S  I  X  A  M  E  H  I  V  A. 

lr  in  no  longer  fn-hi  >nahle  to  run  down  America  ns  a  matter  of 
curse,  li<«  longer  in  g  ««l  tast-  to  ridicule  a  country  whioh  contain* 
.10  many  of  our  olY-nlio  iU.  and  which  has  given  such  hrilliant 
evidence  of  its  capability  for  cut  riii;:  inte  honourable  rivalry 
with  n<.  The  rending  flats*-*  <..f  the  community  are  hegltiniDg 
to  appreciate  and  admire  tie'  virgin  Anglo -Saxon  genius  which  has 
done  *o  mueli  to  elevate  aivl  ennoble  the  path*  of  literature  in  the 
Ne.v  World.  Thi.  f.o-t  is  owing  a  gn,.d  deal  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  jii.'jndiiV  1  classes,  tie'  men  of  the  war  time,  the  rigid 
ii..i:Cncte  of  the  beginning  of  the  century  art  dying  out.  The  very 
memory  of  a  :  t  ite  of  ho-tilities  between  England  and  her  gigantic 
*u  p -child  is  passing  away  ;  and  though  there  is  yet  much  iguorance 
on  hoth  rides  of  the  Atlantic,  a  more  generous  and  noble  spirit  ia 
rising  up  on  the  eastern  ami  on  the  wwtern  shores  of  that  vast 
••iviui,  whieh  in  its  eternal  n  volutions  washes  now  the  feet  of 
tin  rland'a  cha.ky  cliff*.  ;r:-!  now  the  at  rand  before  the  grcnt  ports 
of  America.    This  in  a  mighty  advance  ,if  the  human  mind. 

I'or  many  year*  wo  have  accepted  and  adopted  American 
uuth  >rs.  and  have  found  them  capable  of  writing  the  mother 
ton-m.  in  a  way  which  hat  «ptite  astonished  the  critic*  of  an 
atit.iijilated  date.  We  snrcely  recollect  that  Washington  Irving, 
I'rooott,  Baneroft,  C»r|Mr.  Kinemm,  Ijougfellow,  Hawthorne,  and 
Alr-i.  Stowe  are  children  of  the  transatlantic  republic,  to  identified 
have  tho?e  namea  been  with  ,,ur  liteniture. 

W.-  are  aIk  >  rapidly  appreciating  the  progreia  of  our  brothera 
over  the  lea  in  the  arti«.  No  finer  upectJH'le  can  1*  imagined  than 
two  >>r<'nt  nati nil,  of  the  .-urue  origin,  after  terrible  rivalry  in 
ann*,  after  the  battle  and  the  Morm,  calming  down  in  their  fcelinga, 
and  entering  upon  the  beautiful  eonte^t  of  truth  ami  beauty. 

Thui  contci.t  K^an  even  before  the  quarrel.  A  wry  acute  and 
excellent  writer,  t«i.-orge  Palmer  Putnam,  hn»  given  us  some 
interesting  facts  on  thin  mibje-'t,  and  he  informs  us  that  the  names 
known  in  America,  in  (tainting,  durin-  tho  Colonial  rerio>l,  were 
Watson,  Sinylxrt,  West,  <"  -pley,  l'tale,  and  Stuart. 

The  find,  in  thib  list  w  Watson,  an  artist  who,  though  born  in 
Si-othiml  in  -lined  his  celebrity  a«  a  portrait-jiairiter  in 

Amerien.  Mas  a  iiuin  of  IuImiI,  whose  werks  are  *till  prenerved 
and  appreciated.  He  dwelt  ill  New  .lertrt-y,  and  began  bin  career  in 
171S.  Tire  next  name  of  n„te,  that  uf  Natlianiel  Smybert,  is  also 
Si-ot-.-h,  but  liis  fame  was  made  in  B<«U>n,  where  he  began  to  paint 
vooi,  ftner  Watson,  it  will  he  remarked  that  very  many  of  Ame- 
rica'* celebrities  are  of  5v-oteli  origin.  This  docs  not  at  all  militate 
against  the  (  nited  Suite*,  as  the  encouragement  must  exist  for 
men  t*>  distinguish  themselves  in  any  branch  of  human  ai-quiremeiits. 

Pmt  the  first  American  name,  of  which  the  children  of  the  old 
chutists  are  truly  proud,  is  thut  of  lk'iijumin  Went.  We  are  pniud 
of  him,  but  the  Americans  are  m.t  less  so.  It  wax  in  that  country 
i.e  tir.t  drew  breath  and  felt  the  inspiration  of  genius,    lie  wan 


kirn  in  Pennsylvania  in  170S,  and  (tainted  his  first  portrait  there 
in  lT.l.l.  Bnt  as  in  those  days  the  material!  for  atndy  were 
not  mimcicnt,  and  Wert  aimed  at  greatnaan,  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  wan  received  with  a  feeling  which,  had  It  been  more 
general  in  high  place*,  might  have  saved  ua  a  colony  and,  perhapx, 
sjHtilt  a  grcnt  nation.  It  is  something  for  an  American  to  hare 
found  in  England  the  patronage  of  royalty  and  tho  preaidentahip  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  to  whieh  rank,  he  was  elevated  in  1782.  We 
may  probably  have  occasion  to  s|>cak  of  him  more  fully,  hut  the 
price  of  some  of  his  picture*  will  show  the  cetimation  in  which  he 
was  helil.  His  "Christ  Rejected"  waa  purchased  for  £3,00Q  ; 
his      Death  on  the  Pale  Home"  for  ^2,000. 

The  father  of  the  present  Lord  Lyudhurat  ia  another  instance 
well  worthy  of  lieing  quoted  and  remembered.  His  name  waa 
John  Singleton  Copley,  and  he  waa  W>m  in  Beaton  in  173K.  He 
(minted  the  (s.rtraits  uf  many  distinguished  Americans,  bnt  studied 
and  carried  on  his  pnfeaaloo  with  lucceaa  in  thli  oonntry,  where 
all  member*  of  hie  family  and  oonoesiona  bow  hold  A  de»*rrndly 
high  place. 

A  stutient  of  West  attained  to  ■  very  high  position  a*  •  paiatar  of 
]s<rtraiU  in  America  -Charlwi  W.  Peale  of  Maryland,  (rtlherl 
Cliarlesi  8»uart  also  reaeheil  to  emluenec  b»th  in  Londitn  Mil  hl« 
native  country,  he  having  been  born  In  Rhode  Island  in  1754.  Ta 
him  we  owe  the  lieet  portrait  of  that  great  and  good  man,  Washing- 
too,  of  whom  Lafayette  so  justly  aaJd,  that  scarcely  any  preceding 
man  ever  combined  in  himself  so  much  of  what  was  great  and  good 
in  human  nature.  This  portrait  is  one  of  the  heirlooms  «f  t«a 
great  republic,  and  ia  highly  valued  and  appreciated. 

Blncv  the  Declaration  nf  Independence,  many  painters,  sculptors, 
and  engravers,  hare  arisen,  of  great  talent — men  who,  in  all  pro- 
tmlity,  will  hold  a  deservedly  high  position  in  the  history  of  art. 
It  is  carious  to  notice,  that  many  of  them  are  of  the  good  old 
Flemish  stock  the  Vanderlyns,  the  Verbryeks,  and  others—  though 
the  majority  arc  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race. 

William  Dntilop,  horn  In  New  Jersey,  l7d«,  who  began  to  paint 
at  a  Very  cirly  age,  was  the  first  ascrctary  of  the  American  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arte.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Watt's,  And  was  on  amusing 
and  pleasing  writer  as  well  as  an  artist. 

Trumbull  combined  the  arte  of  war  nod  pfAce ;  he  was  well  uied 
to  the 

"  Shrill  trump, 
The  spirit  tirring  drum,  the  ear-plerrlng  fife, 
having  been  one  of  the  aides-da-enmp  ia  Washington,  at  the  bejjln 
ning  of  the  w  ar  of  independence.    After  oerving  for  some  time,  he 
quitted  the  arena  »f  strife, 

"  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fall 
To  slowly  tram  tho  forest's  shady  scene, 
and  succeeded  very  well  as  an  artist.  Serernl  of  his  paintings  on 
American  historical  subjects  are  now  contained  In  tho  Trumbull 
gallery  at  New  Haven.  He  painted  four  large  pictures  for  Oongr,-**, 
receiving  **l,ctiH)  for  each  of  them.  They  are  of  a  very  high  order 
of  merit.  •  Oohmel  Trumbull  was  a  travelled  man,  and  died  in 
1842  at  the  age  of  eighty-sit. 

Amongst  the  ablest  of  American  artiste,  we  must  not  mil  to 
quote  Vamierlyn,  two  of  whose  pictures  arc  well  known  even  in 
Kinope.  These  are,  "  Ariadne,"  and  "  Marius  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Carthage."  This  artist  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  great  grace 
anil  delicacy. 

Mallwme  is  celebrated  as  a  miniature-painter.  He  would  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  any  modem  artist  in  the  same  line. 
His  merit  is  recognised  by  many  on  this  aide  of  the  Atlantic. 

Kcmbiatidt  Peale,  who,  must  have  Itcen  intended  for  A  (svinter 
from  his  boyhisxl,  produced  several  very  fine  pictures  ;  amongst 
which  the  U'»t  known  arc  "The  Ruiuan  Daughter,"  "The  Court 
of  Death,"  and  •'  A  Portrait  of  Washington." 

Sargent,  a  Burton  artist,  born  in  17t'7,  produced  many  works  of 
interest  and  talent.  His  best— at  all  events  his  most  celebrated— 
is  "  Christ  entering  Jerusalem,"  which  sold  for  3,000  dollars'. 

Jarvis,  Itorn  in  England  in  17*0,  was  taken  to  America  when 
five  years  old,  and  remained  there  the  rest  of  his  life.  An  able 
artist  in  many  walks,  he  is  chiefly  known  as  a  portrait-painter. 
Many  of  his  pictures  of  public  characters  arc  to  be  scan  in  the  City 
Hall' of  New  York. 
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THE  GERMAN  EXHIBITION. 

It  inay  be  that  we  owe  the  exhibition  we  are  aWait  t»  notice, 
wore  to  the  presence  of  Prince  Albert,  thau  to  the  general  English 
patronage  of  foreign  art.  Not  that  the  public  who  rare  alsmt 
art  in  England,  and  who  buy  pictures,  are  at  all  Mind  to  the  merit 
«f  fcroigu  artist* ;  on  the  ooutrary,  la  tlii*  respect  ilioy  offer  a  must 
gratifying  oontraat  to  their  continental  brethreu,  fur  mime  fuw  yours 
ago,  wheu  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Louvre,  we  well  rowoiulssr  tliat 
the*  were  than  oalytwo  Hnglish  picture*  by  a  modern  artist  in  tliat 
collection,  soil  thus*  pictures  uertalnly  w*r*  magnificent—  lh«y  were 
interior*  by  ttolwrt*.  Now,  nut  only  are  our  galleriea  tilled  with 
the  productions  of  the  Italian  and  the  Dutch  schools,  but  'tin  nut 
lung  tinea,  when  the  Vernon  oolleotion  ww  bequeathed  to  the  natiuu, 
that  the  foreign  productions  predominated  over  those  of  native 
talent,  The  vigorous  Iwariug  of  the  umdern  English  school;  ko 
rich  lu  erery  variety  of  art ;  so  transoendently  excellent  aa  to  force 
itself,  so  to  ipeak,  into  nolioe,  ha*  entirely  reuiudiod  this ;  and  art 
has  been  to  well  rewarded  here,  that  even  distinguished  Prench  and 
German  painter*  hare  been  attracted  to  our  abort*.  The  French 
exhibition  may  have  been  encouraged  by  the  excellent  feeling  at 
present  established  between  the  two  uatloua ;  the  Uerman,  we  toke 
it,  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  which  subsist  between  the  thrones  as 
well  a*  the  people. 

Prom  whatever  aource  it  may  arise,  the  result  U  must  plcasu- 
rable.  The  uhibitiou  is  very  creditable,  and  also  curious  as  esta- 
blishing an  Idsutlty  of  feeling  a*  regards  art  between  the  people  of 
caoh  country.  This  Is  especially  remarkable  in  their  landscapes, 
many  of  which  are  perfectly  English  in  their  treatment. 

Tb*  also  of  the  exhibition  is  too  small,  the  number  of  pictures, 
with  addition*,  only  amounting  to  eighty  five  !  The  price  oharged 
for  admission  being  one  shilling,  the  same  as  the  Royal  A«wlemy 
and  other  exhibitions  with  three  time*  the  number  of  paintings, 
this  present  gallery  stands  at  some  disadvantage  with  regard  to  the 
pockets  of  those  who  are  economical.  In  fact,  it  would  be  not  only 
beneficial,  but  gruceful  on  the  part  of  the  oonduotors,  to  o|*n  their 
gallery  at  half-price  to  their  couutrymeu  and  the  middle  classes  of 
the  community. 

The  first  palutiug  in  the  gallery,  "  Where  there  is  no  Money, 
there  is  no  Law,"  is  a  soene  in  a  tavern,  wherein  an  old  cavsliw, 
with  aouuilca!  look  uf  roguery  ii|wn  la.  face,  refuses  to  pay  f»r  his 
entertainment,  aud  wo  presume  quotes  the  Uerman  proverb  which 
forms  the  title  of  the  picture.  The  enrage  1  countenance  of  the 
ho«t  and  hostess  is  excellently  contrasted  by  the  calm  look  of  the 
Datoh  Maoairu.  The  oujour  is  very  good,  the  rAiacosruce  well 
kept,  and  the  accessories  remarkably  well  painted  by  A.  Kiegcrt, 

(No.  *),  landscape,  "  HolUnd,"  by  Stoinecke,  is  a  clever  jJcturo 
of  Oat  scenery  }  the  colour  is,  however,  far  from  good. 

(No,  6),  "Tlw  Auxiou*  Mother,"  by  B.  Vantier,  is  interesting  lu 
subject  and  elever  lu  composition. 

(No.  »),  ••The  Andeek  Mountain  in  Switscrlaud,"  Is  a  grand 
scene,  finely  rendered  by  the  artist,  H.  BHumgartner.  The  dutouoe 
in  especially  fine. 

(Ni».  18),  "A  Sketch -subject  froru  the  Peasant*'  War,"  by 
O.  Kuille,  is  very  finely  drawn  aud  remarkably  spirited.  The 
lions  are  free,  natural  and  uoaffeeted.  (lit),  "A  Fruit-piece," 
by  A.  W.  rreyer,  Is  wurtliy  of  the  old  Dutch  artists  of  the  name 
style.  The  eomiwaltiou  is  very  simple  l  a  bunch  of  grapes  -till 
attached  to  the  stem,  u(K>a  which  is  a  leaf  wonderfully  painted, 
lies  upon  a  slab  of  marble,  and  slightly  In  the  background  is  a  glass 
of  Champagne,  nutloug  poured  out,  with  the>  eflV»rv*»ceuoB  still  ruing 
in  the  glass.  The  elfeot  uf  this  la  wonderful,  the  glass  and  wine  are 
so  painted  as  to  make  the  visitor  believe  that  they  have  never  been 
exeelled.  The  whole  picture  Is  sound  in  it*  finish,  and  so  modestly 
pointed  as  to  put  to  shame  the  more  glariug  o>ui|>ositiouH  of  Lancer 
and  Duffield,  who  would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from  it. 

(No.  1!»),  "  .Sketch  —  The  Hawk-  of  Grosslxren,"  is  wry 
spirited  and  remarkably  accurate  iu  costume;  it  is  ]sunted  by 
O.  BUebtreu. 

(No.  22),  "  A  Norwegian  Landscape,"  by  Andreas  Aohenbach, 
i*  well  painted,  but  it  is  hard,  gray  and  sombre ;  Uie  peualiax 
colour  may  be,  and  probably  is,  entirely  true  to  Norwegian  nature, 
but  is  uot  very  pleasaut. 


(No.  24),  "  A  Soeno  in  Norway,"  by  A.  Leu,  is  vury  grand 
snil  imp<«siug.  On  the  top  of  a  vast  mountain,  u  solitary  little 
lake,  probably  formed  by  the  crater  of  an  extim't  volcano,  reflects  the 
sunset.  Deer  «ad  elk  stretch  col  their  anth-rcil  heads  upon  the 
mountain  top,  whilst  wild  dowers  bl ,«.iu  irom  every  crevice  in  the 
Stone.     Both  Colour  and  execution  are  ,:-■«!. 

(No.  27),  "  Sketch  utthjoel  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War,"  by 
fl.  Sell,  is  a  spirited  scene  of  war  and  devastation.  Some  of 
WalleusteLi's  party  are  besieging  a  cast!.,  and  the  painter  ha* 
chosen  the  interior  of  a  loom  wherein  a  |*rty  of  defenders  are 
abuul  to  Are  from  a  window  upon  the  besiegers.  An  old  man,  in 
luatant  danger  of  being  struck  by  a  bull,  pours  down  into  the 
court  below,  whilst  another,  presenting  his  piece,  pulls  him  from 
the  scene  of  danger.  The  ohief  centre  figure  uplifts  his  baud  aim 
threatens  tw.i  prisoners,  one  »f  whom  is  wounded  and  recline™  on 
the  floe<r  of  the  apartment.  The  eagerness  of  the  evmUtanU,  the 
determination  and  stern  feeling  of  their  countenance*,  ami  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  anatomy  shown  by  the  artist,  render  this 
picture  tu  lino  and  interesting  as  any  in  the  gallery.  The  stylo  is 
somewlint  after  tliat  of  Charles  Laud*eer  with  us  ;  but  the  German 
pointer  has  signally  triumpheet. 

(No.  37).  "  Little  Mi»s  Vauity,"  by  Ueselchap,  is  a  picture 
which  explains  itself  in  Its  title.    It  is  uiocly  jiaiiited. 

(Xv».  38),  "  The  Death  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  a.i>.  1270."  A 
large  historical  picture  by  C.  Bewer,  is  tlio  most  ambitious  pioture 
In  the  room.  On  the  coast  of  Africa,  iu  au  expedition  against  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  Louis  was  atuickcd  by  a  fatal  inidady.  The 
artist  has  uhusen  the  scene  when  u|>on  a  Lnhl  of  i«*hes,  raises!  in  his 
tent,  with  the  cmciriv  liefore  hiui,  aud  Burioundesl  by  bin  army, 
Louis  yieldeil  up  bis  life  to  Him  who  gave  it.  A  ijuotation  fn>m 
the  "Biographic  Cuiversello  "  explains  the  picture  :— "The  dying 
king,  the  kneeling  prie*ts,  and  devout  sohiiery,  the  glow  of  tin- 
sky,  ruldeniug  with  the  devliuing  day,  all  ivixler  this  representa- 
tion of  a  Solemn  scene,  solemn  and  gruud  in  itself."  The  armour 
and  accessories  are  drawn  with  the  same  knowledge  and  luirintu 
atteutton  as  would  be  showu  by  Maclise,  but  the  colour  is  exactly 
the  reverse,  being  as  much  too  red  t«  |,la  is  Uh,  chalky. 

(No.  4.'l),  "  A  Lnndscape,"  by  I'icrou,  rcuiimls  one  of  Jtistum, 

(No.  4K.  "AHketch,"  by  (i.  Sell,  introducing  lianditti,  is  fas' 
and  In. hi,  aud  well  drawn. 

(No.  47),  The  Middy's  Lecture  ..u  S  .briety."  by  Henry  Kltlei, 
has  hen  exhibited  iu  too  K-yal  Acadsioy  ;  it  j,  now  exhlbiUsl 
again,  in  the  last  work  <  f  the  deceased  artist.  A  miiUhipniun,  wh<" 
has  had  clutrge  of  the  ls«t  whilst  smne  of  bis  men  am  on  shore,  ir. 
Very  properly  indignant  at  finding  two  of  them  (in  company  with 
the  black  cook),  walking  down  to  the  U.at  a.s  drunk  as  they  eon 
veniently  e>an  be  without  lying  down.  The  consciousness  of  guilt, 
ami  the  floinic  exptessjon  of  the  men  at  Iwing  chn  kesl  by  thiir 
young  vlficer,  the  earue»lue»«  aud  grandeur  of  the  latter  roiubimil 
with  his  youth,  go  far  to  render  the  pintuiv  one  of  the  m»t 
pleasing  of  humorous  productions,  and  mnke  us  lament  the  loss 
of  the  artist. 

(No.  f>i>>,  "Kotntiice  to  the  Harlsmr  of  Christiana,"  by  Muller, 
is  a  good  setvpiecei,  freely  dashed  iu  ;  the  water  is  motive  anil 
transparent. 

(No.  61).  "A  Norwegian  Fiord  -Kvtuing,"  is  a  beautiful  land- 
scape. We  are  ashamed  to  say  that  until  we  read  some  of  Mis- 
Bremer's  novels,  and  Mis*  Martineau's  descriptions,  we  bad  little 
Idea  that  scenery  during  the  short  Norwegian  summer  was  «•> 
beautiful.    The  artist  of  this  charming  production  is  A.  Low. 

(No.  id),  "  A  Forest  Ikeue,"  by  A.  Bunder,  is  a  very  large 
picture  of  great  merit  ;  the  study  of  tho  tren*  anil  the  attention 
paid  to  each  pr-sluclhui  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  certainly 
Immense. 

(No.  «0>,  "The  change  of  Fortune— tho  Disivvered  Will,"  is  a 
prettily  painted,  but  not  very  meritorious  illustration  of  one  of 
Berge'r's  rouvtoces,  which  are  little  known  in  this  country. 

(No.  »52),  with  tlie  somewhat  anomalous  title  of  "  Stop  Thief »"  is 
ft  large  Undrcape  by  night,  of  great  merit,  |«intcd  by  V.  Schlc- 
«inger.  A  small  tigore,  prulsxbly  stealing  something  from  a  cart, 
oxphiins  the  title. 

(No.  (JJ),  ••  Moonlight  on  the  *rgue  Fiords,"  is  a  landscati«  with 
a  curious  effect,  by  Larson. 
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(No.  71),  "  The  Little  Admiral,"  by  W.  Cordes,  in  a  water  scene, 
of  a  cabin-boy  who,  in  charge  of  a  boat-load  of  various  provisions  for 
the  ship's  crew,  is  quietly  floating  down  the  stream.  Th*>  execution 
is  meritorious. 


« e  find  marked  iu  our  catalogue  with  approbation  ;  the  rush  and 
foam  of  the  water  is  especially  good. 

(No,  SI  \  "A  Kustic  Ball,"  l>y  T.  Fay,  is  a  veij  pkwrini;  j  i  nir-. 

not  unlike  i»  treatment  to  tkt  produetioai  of  our  own  Wilkic. 


I'LTIK  1'L.NVIS;  t  MKI-V.  -fMlil   A   IMINTINl.   lit   .HJIt>  STtlX.1. 


(\...  7  !i,  "A  Cabin  TWt,"  I iv  .WkuUrj,  in  which  aboard 
some  little  vessel  a  seaman  is  handiug  a  glas.*  of  hot  punch  through 
the  hatches  to  hi*  comnule  alsive,  is  very  well  painted,  and  is  a 
homely  scene  properly  of  the  Dutch  School. 

<No.  7»\  "Tornsnt  iu  the  Valley  of  Hardangcr,"  by  H.  Gude, 


Iu  conclusion,  we  mu«t  congratulate  the  |n ■•m"t<.r»  of  this  ,.\hibi- 
tiou  on  the  great  piwui-  :in  l  .  vcUettM  *f  almost  1  v.  rv  picture 
in  the  room,  one  great  merit  being  that  there  in  not  a  thor.'ii.hlv 
faulty  production  exhibited.  To  thoae  fond  of  ftrt  w*  at  000; 
recommend  a  riant  to  108,  Bond -street. 
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JOSEPH  VERNET. 


<!ui'n«  J<MKrn  Vkrskt,  father  ot  Carle  Vemet,  ami  grandfather 
•  if  Horace,  was  himself  the  »<n  of  a  painter,  and  wan  endowed 
vritli  a  greater  share  than  any  one  elite  of  that  genius  for  painl'ii,' 


which  has  rendered  his  family  illustrious  as  artist"  through  four 
^iterations. 

The  wonderful  stories  told  about  most  celebrated  painters  are 
really  true  with  respect  to  Joseph  Yortiot.  lie  has  himself  often 
related  that,  ou  his  return  from  Italy,  his  mother  g;.vc  liim  some 

Vol.  n. 


drawings  executed  hy  him  at  the  age  of  five,  when  he  was  rewarded 
by  being  allowed  to  use  the  peucil*  he  had  tried  to  purloin.  Be- 
fore he  was  fifteen  yearn  old,  he  already  |»uiriled  fricse-panels, 
fire-screens,  sedan-chair  panels,  kc,  and  gave  proof  of  that  facility 
in  conceiving  and  executing  which  was  one  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  his  genius. 

It  was  not  |HM*ilile  fur  Joseph  Vernet,  whose  father  dreamt  of 
nothing  but  seeing  him  pursue  the  glorious  career  of  the  historic*  I 
|iainter,  to  remain  for  over  at  Aviguon,  his  native  place.  It  was, 
therefore,  thought  necessary  to  send  him  to  Rome ;  consequently, 
his  father  one  morning  put  a  few  louts  d'or  into  his  hand,  and 
sent  hiiu  off  w  ith  a  waggoner,  who  undertook  to  take  him  to  Mar- 
seille*. The  journey  took  a  long  while  to  perform  ;  for  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  the  horses  every  instant,  so  that  the  young  painter 
might  have  time  enough  to  sketch  the  landsca|>e*  of  Provence, 
which  are  so  different  from  those  of  I<e  (Vmitat,  or  to  admire  a  range 
of  mountains,  the  sterility  of  which  formed  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  verdure  of  the  plains  which  stretched  beneath,  with  the  iiinn- 
■ucrablc  roads  that  covered  them.  But  while  Joseph  Vertict  was 
thus  going  to  consult  the  great  masters,  he  suddenly  met  with  his 
real  master — the  sea. 

When  he  saw  it  f>r  the  first  time,  from  the  top  of  a  mountain 
railed  La  Viste,  near  .Marseilles,  it  made  so  deep  an  impression 
u|»iu  him,  that  henceforth  his  vocation  was  decided  on;  he  imme- 
diately felt  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  painter  of  marine  subjects. 
Before  him  stretched  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  while  three  islands,  which  lay  at  a  few  leagues  from  the 
shore,  seemed  to  1*  placed  there  in  order  to  break  the  uniformity 
of  the  immense  lake,  and  to  gratify  the  eye ;  on  his  right  rose  a 
sloping  tower  of  country  houses,  intersected  with  trees ;  on  his  left 
was  the  little  harbour  of  Mastigues ;  in  front,  innumerable  vessels 
rooked  to  anil  fro  in  the  port  of  Marseilles,  while  the  horiioti  was 
terminated  by  the  tower  of  Hour,  nearly  lost  in  the  distance.  This 
s|H>ctaole  was  a  suggestion  to  the  genius  of  Vernet;  nature,  whiltf 
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invitiiii-  liira  to  paint  marine  subjects,  furnished  him  with  nv>re 
than  the  dement*  of  the  picture  —  sh-_*  furnished  hiiu  with  the 
picture  itself.  We  meet,  from  time  to  time,  with  Artist*  find 
in  themselves,  in  the  treasury  "I"  their  meditations,  in  tin;  r'--;i'  -rh 
.if  tli.  tv  imagination,  forms  ninl  figure*  that  they  would  in  vnin  seek 
to  produce  fn.in  memory  alone;  thi-y  know  how  ts>  represent,  with 
lKddnc**  such  as  Poussin  would  have  used,  unt  only  wonderful 

phc  iiL-rin,  light,  auii  the  visible  ami  palpable  objects  of  creation, 

lull  also  certain  delicate  tiling,  the  existence  of  which  tin-)'  have 
dis.sivered  hy  thought.  There  arc,  un  the  contrary,  other  artists 
wle-se  minds  arc  ever  ready  to  all  outward  imprcs-sions, 

which  tie  y  ft  el  deeply  enough  to  i'xj>niw  them  with  truth  ami 
f'tie  :  their  eyes,  nre  like  windows,  through  which  ideas  enter  under 
the  firm  «f  image*,  and  their  genius  is  like  an  .Vidian  harp,  which, 
in  order  t  •  produce  a  sound,  waits  fi<r  a  breath  >if  air.  The 
f  •rmer,  anion,;  whom  Joseph  Vernet  must  I*  pluced,  belong  to  the 
true  race  ..f  paiuti  r*.  1'ulil  he  saw  A  tempest,  Joseph  Vernet  was 
nothing  more  than  a  painter  of  ships  and  harb-uni;  hut  the  day 
wben  he  first  listened  to  the  roaring  of  the  furious  sea,  while  on 
board  a  ship  that  was  UaUit  about  hy  the  wind,  threatened  by  the 
lightning,  and  in  danger  nf  o„U,o  down  every  mutant,  his  mind  wan 

Aloii  n  a  level  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene;  he  recollected 

for  ever  the  fright  and  gestures  of  the  Milors,  the  discoui]»«icil 
features  of  all  on  lsiard,  and  the  grand  apj>e»raiice  of  the  bwolh-n 
billowy. 

"  It  was  on  going  from  Marseille*  to  H'>mc,"  sayR  one  of  his 
friends,  Monsieur  Pitra,  "that  Joseph  Vernet,  .mi  seeing  a  teiu|>e*t- 
gathering,  when  they  were  off  the  island  if  Sardinia,  wins  min  d, 
not  with  terror,  but  with  admiration ;  in  the  miiUt  of  the  general 
nl.-um,  the  painter  seemed  rejilly  to  relish  the  peril ;  his  unly  desire 
wa«  fuee  the  tempest,  and  to  be,  so  to  say,  mixed  up  in  it,  in 
order  that,  mw  day  or  other,  he  mi|<ht  astonish  and  frighten 
other,  by  the  terrible  effect*  he  would  then  learn  to  produce;  his 
only  fear  wan,  that  he  might  lose  the  night  it'  a  s|>cctael(j  so  new  to 
him.  He  had  himself  lashed  t"  the  mainmast,  And,  while  he  was 
there  t-.*sed  about  in  every  direction,  saturated  with  sew  water, 
and  excites!  hy  this  hand-to-hand  struck-  with  bin  nvslcl,  be 
painted  the  tcru|*st,  not  on  his  canvas,  but  in  his  memory,  which 
never  forgot  anything.  He  saw  and  reinciul>ercd  all, — clouds, 
waves,  and  recks,  line*  and  colours,  with  the  motion  of  the  bouts 
And  the  rocking  of  the  ship,  and  the  accidental  light  which  inter- 
acted a  slate-Coloured  sky,  that  served  ah  a  ground  to  the  white- 
lies*  of  the  sea-foam." 

When  he  arrived  at  Koine,  in  1 732,  Ju>cph  Vernct  Israinc  a 
pupil  of  Hernardin  Fcrgiotii,  a  painter  of  marine  pieces,  whoii!, 
however,  he  soon  surpassed.  He  was  now  eighteen  years  old, 
having  l«on  b..rn  in  17H.  Entirely  uiikiiown  in  Koine,  the  young 
painter  lived  on  what  he  obuintsl  by  the  ktiIc  of  a  few  marine 
piece*  ;  be  found,  however,  but  few  Imyern,  and  obtained  but  Very 
low  price*  for  a  kiixl  of  painting  which,  more  than  any  other, 
eau-es  the  absence  of  colour  to  be  regretted  ;  he,  therefore,  painted 
marine  pieo>»  of  Mimller  dimensioms,  which  he  Hold  f  >r  one  or  two 
MrquiiM  wich,  uutil  a  cardinal,  one  day,  gave  him  four  louix  d*or  f>r 
one.  The  barber,  nt  whoac  houhe  he  lodged  at  Home,  let  w  veral 
HuarUiV  rent  ruu  on  exp^s.*|y  with  the  intention  of  beii* 
eventually  paid  with  a  picture  instead  of  money;  and  on  the  dav 
when  the  painter  owed  four  quartern'  rent,  the  barber,  who  had 
often  silently  contemplated  him  while  painting,  nsk.sl  hira  for  a 
certain  picture  which  represented  day-break,  and  which  had  been 
executed  for  the  cardinal  already  mentioned.  At  this  juncture  the 
cardinal  arrived,  and  the  barlier  threw  hiliwelf  at  the  feet  of  bbi 
emiiieiicy,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyest,  implored  liim  to  let  hitn  have 
the  picture  which  the  yoan^  artint  had  just  tinished. 

The  reputation  "f  mi  artist  i*  quiekly  made  ut  Home,  provided 
that  a  canlitial  take,  the  »liwhtest  notice  .,f  him.  It  was  thus  that 
Vediet's  was  made ;  but  he  thought  leni  of  makiiij;  money  by  hia 
talent,  than  of  improving  himself.  Every  day  he  left  K  •me,  to  wander 
about  the  mirroiiiiding  country,  «.i  that  he  might  study  at  h its 
leisure  the  different  tonen  of  the  *ky,  re>  he  always  wished  to  paint 
afu-r  nature  herself.  He  watched  for  the  various  hue*  presented 
hy  the  hurimn  At  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  tried  to  imitate  it* 
fugitive  tints;  hut  he  soon  perceived  that  his  jK.wer  of  olwcrvation, 
grot  and  impiuurioned  tliough  it  was,  eonld  not  keep  t*oe  with  the 


continual  variation  of  the  colours  of  the  atmosphere ;  And  he 
despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  represeut  on  cuuvae  the  moving 
harmony  of  thr.se  pictures,  which  nature  required  so  little  time  to 
execute  in  such  perfection,  and  w  hich  so  quickly  passed  away.  He 
now  invented  su  alphabet  of  tones,  which  is  the  more  curbing, 
lHx.auiie  another  painter  has  left  us  a  deserii.ti  .U  of  it/ 

The  various  diameter*  of  this  alphabet  were  joined  together  and 
eorre»|r»nd«d  to  an  equal  nuulut  «f  different  tint*.  If  Vernet  >:i»' 
the  *un  riv  silvery  and  frenh,  or  set  the  c  >hctr  of  crimson,  <-r  if  he 
saw  a  storm  approaching  :>r  disappearing,  he  ojuried  his  tablets, 
and  there  »et  d  ".vn  the  gradation  of  the  tones  he  admired,  a* 
quickly  usJie  would  write  ten  or  twelve  b-tt'ers  on  a  piece  of  pij^r. 
After  having  thus  noted  down  the  beauties  of  the  s-ky  in  short  hand, 
»•>  to  spciik,  he  returned  to  bis  studi  >,  l>  transfer  them  to  eanvas, 
and  to  render  stationary  the  moving  Jiicture  be  had  just  l*ru  cun- 
templattbg.  Effects,  which  had  long  since  disappeared,  were  thus 
recomp  .s..-d  in  all  their  charming  harm  oy,  to  delight  the  eye  of 
every  lover  of  painting. 

Ear  from  confining  himself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  one  brand] 
of  his  profession,  Joseph  Vernet  determined  to  take  a*  w  ide  n  mnge 
ox  possible.  At  Home,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Locatelli, 
Piiniui,  and  Holimene.  Like  them,  he  studiesl  the  spbndid  ruin* 
of  the  architecture  of  ancient  lt  'ine,  and  the  noble  landsci|*-*  ..f  iis 
environs,  together  with  the  waler-coirses,  the  rocks,  and  the  cole- 
bra  Us  1  cascade*  of  Tivoli.  He  also  paid  |iarticubir  attention  to  the 
proportions  and  attitudes  of  his  figure*,  as  well  as  to  the  picturesque 
apiwarauce  of  their  costume,  w  hich  were  mostly  those  of  fishermen 
or  lazznroni.  Such  love  for  nature  ami  for  art,  such  assiduous 
eontempiation,  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  of  the  phenomena  of 
light,  and  «mdi  profound  study  of  the  numerous  accessories  whose 
importance  he  wished  \»  raise,  being  joined  to  genius  of  the  first 
order,  made  an  excellent  landwape-painter  of  Vernet ;  and  though 
he  was,  undoubtedly,  inferior  U>  Claude  Lorraine,  in  prducing 
bolil  and  luminnus  effect*,  he  was  quite  equal  to  him  in  rendering 
the  effects,  of  va|iour,  and  much  mipcrior,  as  Diderot  rvinarkeil,  in 
the  invention  of  scenes,  in  designing  figures,  and  in  the  variety  of 
his  incidents.  * 

The  French  painter  soon  occupied  a  high  position  in  Rome  ;  lie 
was  universally  sought  after,  and  he  now  obtained  high  prices  for  the 
8'iine  kiwi  of  landscapes  and  marine  pieces  which  he  had,  at  first, 
parted  with  to  discharge  his  arrears  of  rent.  He  received  orders 
from  all  quarters  for  tcwj>rgts,  calms,  gnle*,  and  catcadui.  lie  was 
also  employed  to  dec  .rate  the  IWdanini  jiatnee  and  the  Borghese 
gallery  with  laudneape*.  wbirh  be  executed  in  the  elevated  style  of 
Salvator.  He  close  for  his  subject*  the  most  terrible  phenomena  of 
nature — such,  as  frightful  ravines,  down  which  rushed  faming 
toi rent*  that  bounded  from  ruck  to  r»ek,  and  dragged  along  with 
them  entile  trunks  ->f  Up  rooted  tree*.  Hut  the  figures  which  ho 
painted  at  the  bottom  r.f  these  abysses  are  far  from  being  as  sombre 
as  the  brigands  of  Salvator.  tin  being  relieved  of  their  helmet*  and 
hauWrks,  tliey  would  still  be  the  same  tioncAtflVm'  fishermen, 
whom  Vernet  kuew  well  how  to  place,  in  a  sitting  or  rerutnl «tit 
position,  on  the  foreground  of  bis  calms.  The  study  he  made  of 
Salvator  w  a*,  however,  *n  far  beneficial  to  him,  that  it  strengthened 
hi*  colouring,  gave  firmness  to  his  touch,  end  inspired  him  with 
those  dark  And  Isold  tint*  by  which  thoOC  of  his  |>aiutings  that 
date  from  his  ntay  in  Italy  are  easily  recognised. 

Endowtsl  with  w.ndeiful  facility  for  ]<ro|«rly  understaiidiog 
everything,  and  for  painting  nil  be  undertook  well  and  quickly, 
Joseph  Vernet  had  identified  himself,  for  a  time,  with  the  wild  aioi 
rough  manner  of  Salvator,  and  imitated  bis  rigid  foliage*,  his 
ruggul  roeks,  and  the  mournful  aspect  of  hi*  ground-plots,  cracked 
and  cilcim-tl  by  the  sun  ;  but  tliis  w  as  not  the  prvqier  field  for  the 
genius  of  Vernet  to  work  in.  He  was,  above  all,  a  Frenchman, 
and  penetrated,  though  with  difficulty,  into  tho-edark  regions  of  the 
imagination  wlreh  were  not  known  to  French  artist*  l*f»re  the  revo- 
lution that  has  taken  place  in  painting  during  the  present  century. 
In  spite  cf  himself,  Joseph  Vernet  always  |>aiiited  plru*s  that  were 
inhabited,  or  at  least  habitable.  Some  indication  of  neighbouring 
civilisation,  a  dilapidated  villa,  or  the  fragment  of  an  aqueduct, 
always  appeared  in  the  distance,  between  two  mountains  that  ended 

•  Hcnou,  in  the  "  Art  do  Peindrc,"  translated  into  French 
verse,  from  the  Latin  Poem  by  Dufreiiioy.    Pari*,  Didot,  1789, 
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in  a  peak,  or  on  the  summit  of  a  rock.  For  Salvntor  Rosa  alone 
was  reserved  tin-  right  uf  painting  lands.ripes,  which  ho  had,  doubt- 
less, seen  nowhere  else  but  in  the  region  of  Mm  dream*.  Far  from 
having  led  a*  adventurous  a  life  as  that  of  Salvalor,  Joseph  Vcruet 
was  ls.ru  f»r  society.  U«y,  aiuiaM'j.  and  willy,  he  carri.d  with  him, 
wherever  he  wint,  tin?  pnlb~hi.il  and  easy  manners  uf  a  well-bred 
Frenchman.  At  Rome,  he  married  Mks  Virginia  Parker,  the 
daiuhtcr  of  ;t!i  Kn-Jish  Catholic,  who  was  an  offiwr  in  tin-  uavy  of 
the  pai  e  ;  ami  Carle  Vernet  was  tlx  fruit  of  this  marriage. 

What,  in  general,  causes  artists  t  ;  be  so  sympathetic,  to  o  inform 
>•>•  r!  '-i.lv  to  the  manners  l.y  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  to  prove 
wi  faithful  to  the  thoughts  with  which  thry  are  inspired  hy  the 
routine  <■(  lif  ,  is  the  fact  of  llolr  painting  as  mueh  f»r  prais*  as  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  the  art.  While  wandering  about  the  Cum- 
p'o/>«r  <li  A'omci,  <r  going  mi  hoard  some  ship  to  visit  the  Uulf  of 
Venire  or  the  whore*  of  (Sre-ece,  Joseph  Vernet  still  turned  his  eyes 
toward*  Trance,  an<l  longed  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Kvery  time  that  an  exhibition  took  place  at  the  Louvre, 
some  marine  pieces  hy  Joseph  Verne",  made  their  appearance  there. 
He  xeut  two  in  17-17,  and  fair  in  171*.  At  one  time  it  was  a 
"Moonlight,"  in  which  the  moonbeams  cpiivered  on  a  K-n  covere«l 
witli  boats  ;  and  he  there  showed  most  felicitously  how  different 
ship*,  while  driven  by  the  same  wind,  fell  <w  different  courses, 
according  to  the  %nanner  in  which  the  Hails  are  trimmiil.  At 
another  time,  it  wa*  the  '*  Conflagration  of  a  Town"  on  the  fen- 
coast,  in  which  were  admired  the  effect  produced  by  the  flame*, 
their  reflection  in  the  water,  and  the  fright  and  imitation  of  the 
people.  Joseph  Vcruet  wu.s  bene- forth  pronounced  worthy  of  being 
ranked  a*  a  punter  of  history,  and  if  envy  endeavoured  to  try 
down  the  w  rks  of  the  absent  rtrti-t,  the  ronHni.mf.urt  who  then 
led  the  public,  the  A  bins  laddaif,  Cochin,  and  Diderot,  vigorously 
defended  him  ;  nud,  at  a  later  |>eriod,  flowing  epistles  of  we)l- 
turued  verse  were  presented  to  him.  He  sometimes  took  pleasure 
in  coipietlishly  e  .ntrasting  "A  Tempi  st"  with  "  A  Calm,"  an  if  to 
show  that  nature  never  allowed  him  to  l«e  indifferent  to  anything  ; 
and  this  eonlraat  never  fnih.il  to  prtsluce  a  g.*«l  impression.  It 
seemed  that  marine  subjects  formed  for  him  a  wide  field  for  the 
depleting  of  the  human  pa-sion.«,  a  mysterious  ground  on  which  he 
could  represent,  not  only  the  various  movements  of  tho  body,  but 
also  the  different  states  of  the  soul  :  repose,  nerveless  indolence, 
deep,  or  tlie  smile*  of  vulvar  love  being  hero  seen  ;  while  there, 
were  depicted  anguish,  fright,  despair,  and  <hath. 

How  truly  dramatic  is  the  effect  of  "A  Tempest"  by  Vcruet  ! 
But  why  uru  we  more  touched  by  thi,  {minting  than  we  are  by  the 
others  ?  Doubtless,  he.*use  the  most  prominent  feature  in  it  is 
man,  au<l  been  use  hi*  misfortunes  form  the  real  subject  of  the 
picture.  The  ai  ti.it,  therefore,  always  present*  u*  with  a  view  uf 
the  coast,  and  a  tower  in  which  a  Useless  ls-acon-light  in  burning, 
when  he  wishes  to  show  us  the  «e»  covet  ul  with  drowning  [>crsoim 
and  with  Kinking  ^hips.  or  l-«t.s  hangiug  suspnided  on  the  top  of  a 
wave.  The  ..pe.-tat.r  is  thus  placed  on  the  r.-ek  il.-elf,  :igaiu»t 
which  i « all  ship*  and  waves  arc  dadied. 

Thosv  of  the  Dutch  paint  rs  who  have  rcpre-euted  temjs  sb*  oil 
their  canvas,  seem  to  |ja»c  boon  inspired  by  a  va^'i.e  fis  lin.i;  of  jaii- 
thcisiu.  In  the  storms  ■•(  K\ •  rdin^en,  of  Wiliiam  VamlcrveMe 
the  younger,  of  Hackluiys.u,  and  of  llonaveuturc,  the  sa  plays  the 
principal  put  ;  it  s»ell>  as  if  in  ol«diiio>  t-.  the  -{viiius  «,f  tem- 
p.sts,  and  'ecu n  irritated  with  the  very  -ky.  Man  <m!y  aj  ]sar» 
there  a*  if  by  a  c.detit.  t"  jday  a  vi ry  secondary  pjui,  ami  it  is  at 
once  fell  that,  sirii  tly  *pcakiiu,\  his  pren-nee  cuhl  l«:  dis[K-u«.d 
m  itb  in  the  CoUi|H»iiion  of  the  picture.  The  tein|ssts  of  Vernet, 
on  the  •  ontrary,  were  eouipoed  for  the  pur[«Mc  of  making  the  cords 
of  the  human  pa-sens  viliraW  within  us  :  the  gritf  of  a  husl-and, 
the  cries  of  a  father  in  dmpair.  the  augttish  '^f  a  young  wife  cast  by 
the  waves  upon  the  shore,  ale  the  Hubjc.-ts  represented  in  ihe 
marine  "pit c  s  of  Joseph  Vernet.  He  only  excites  the  ma  in  order 
to  excite  in  u.i  terror,  or  companion  f.«r  the  sailor  in  peril.  All 
that  ruins  the  hopes  of  man.  ovet  throw.,  bin  castles,  sw  allows  up 
his  riches  or  tears  a.under  the  atTc. lions  of  his  heart,  here  f -rms 
the  culminating  p>int  of  the  tragedy  in  which  nature  is  thrown, 
like  the  chorus  of  the  ancients,  iuto  the  background. 

While  examining  the  work*  of  Vernet,  at  the  Cabinet  des 
Estampes,  we  were,  above  all,  struck  with  the  |>ait  played  iu  them 


by  man,  which  ia  always  made  bo  Impnrtant  a  one  by  French 
painters.  In  "The  Dangers  of  the  Sea,"  and  in  ' '  Thu  Shipw reek," 
your  attention  is  immediately  engr.issed  by  the  pathetic  scenes  thero 
wprem-nteil.  While  a  mother,  bathe.l  in  tear*,  la  gazing  on  her 
child,  stretched  dead  U|sin  a  rook,  the  crew  of  the  ship  are  engaged, 
in  saving  their  merchandise;  they  are  strenuously  endeavouring  to 
briii;.'  nuinerotis  aisks  to  shore,  and,  having  harnessed  themselvcK 
to  cable*,  arc  dnwiitig  towards  ihem  the  remains  of  their  rhatu-it«l 
crtft.  Some  birds  of  prey  are  hovering,  with  <  uUspread  win^a, 
over  the  w  reck,  waiting  to  d  irt  down  and  devour  the  dead  hodieU 
which  the  receding  sea  will  leuve  upon  the  l*ach. 

The  figures  of  Joseph  Verne-t  have-  certainly  nothing  of  the  heroic 
ls.-ari]ig  which  l\>usiin  or  tias[cir  Ihighet  would  have  imparteil  tii 
them;  but  then,  how  real  are  their  attitudes,  how  full  of  fete*, 
how  natural  !  And  why  do  they  so  rivet  our  attention  t  liccaiiso 
there  is  nothing  false  about  thetu,  because  they  were  studied  and 
sketched  at  the  moment  when  man,  forgetful  uf  himsili.  assumed 
Mich  attitudes,  or  Uiado  such  gestures  a*  nature  then  directed. 
Besides  this,  the  reason  that  their  commonest  actions  ilileiest  us 
so  greatly  is,  l<eeause  they  refer  to  a  terrible  tragedy,  and  lsrau-c, 
at  the  end  of  a  rope  at  which  tho  di.strvn.sed  sailors  are  pulling  with 
all  their  might-,  is  mscu  a  mother  who,  with  her  hair  dishevelled,  is 
in  the  act  of  sinking,  or  a  man  about  to  perish.  In  "  A  Violent 
Storm,*'  for  instance  (p.  M),  there  are  some  figures  which,  as  they 
kneel  on  the  front  nek  and  bend  toward*  the  broken  mast*,  seem 
to  implore,  not  heaven,  but  the  sen.  All  the  superstition,  courage, 
weakness,  and  energy,  that  fill  the  seamau*s  breast,  arc  there 
vividly  depicted  by  hiin  who,  of  all  the  great  painters  of  Fraii'-e, 
w*f  best  aeipmiiited  with  the  seaman's  habit*. 

With  ra-jwet  to  the  sea  it«-!l,  Joseph  Vernet  painted  it  as  it 
appcareil  to  him  on  being  viewed  from  a  ship  or  a  tower  -  that  is,  he 
only  painted  its  predominating  Ume  and  general  aspect.  We  think 
that  the  transparency  of  the  waves  is  exaggerated  by  the  artists  of 
tho  present  day,  who  represent  upon  their  surface  thousands  of 
sickling  pearls  which  nature  has  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  Some  make  thu  sea  roll  golden  spangles,  like  the  ancient 
I'aetolus,  while  others  fill  it,  especially  along  the  shore,  w  ith  blue 
and  yelhrw  streaks,  or  pretty  sparkling  tint*,  which  make  it  a  sort 
of  liipiid  jewel-case.  Joseph  Vernet  wan  more  ataid,  more  simple, 
and  more  natural.  His  seas  are  sombre-cvlouresl,  of  a  dark  ore,  ,,, 
and  are  characterised  by  that  majestic  heavineas  of  which  (tericault 
has  so  well  remindeil  us  in  "The  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa." 
There  are  some  se-as  of  which  the  ordinary  and  predominant  colour 
is  a  perf.rct  green.  Such  is  the  colour  of  the  Mediterranean.  al«ve 
all  in  the  Uulf  of  Venice.  When  Vcruet  was  studying  in  Italy,  he 
imitated  this  colour  in  the  marine  pieces  he  then  minted  ;  they  are 
the  best  he  ever  executed,  ami  are  easily  recignise-l  by  their  udour 
alone.  By  limiting  himself  t>  strict  unity  of  tone,  the  effes-t  of  the 
timmbtK  of  Vernct's  |eiiiitiugs  is  more  certain  and  more  powerful 
than  il  would  otherw  ise"  have  lava.  Iieciiusc  the  eye  of  the  s|s.vtate»r 
is  neither  ntlracfesi  by  the  "\ai;aries  of  a  friiigy  line  of  foaio,  icr 
occupied  in  seeking  for  the  treasures  which  are  seen  through  the 
limpid  wave',  and  it  can,  therefore,  extend  it*  ga/e  across  tho 
w  hole  of  the  formidable  element,  and  thus  be  the  Utter  enabled  to 
eoiaprehend  iU  •laager*  and  its  fury. 

The  prini'iples  of  the  art  of  painting,  th-se,  at  bast,  which 
are'  applicable  to  marine  s.il.ji-ets,  an-  ill  explained  in  tin-  works 
of  Josspli  Venn  t  iu  the  cleanst  and  most  iinigisti  rial  manner 
possible.  If  it  is  respiired  to  paint  a  heavy  gale,  a;'cidcnl.-il  or 
double  lights,  uioolilights,  waves,  or  locks,  all  mvesNiry  direc  tions 
will  l-e  found  tersely  written  in  the  paintings  of  Joseph  Vernet.  Wo 
do  n  it,  however,  mean  to  say  that  what  he  there-  (minted  was  only 
executed  after  long  weighing  everything  iu  his  mind,  for  nothing  i» 
in  ore'  opjiose--!  to  inspiration  than  |adantry ;  and  we  can  easily 
believe  that  all  this  painter  did  was  done  on  the  moment,  taken  at 
once  from  nature,  and  dashed  upon  the  canvaa  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought,  and  under  the  influence  of  recent  observation.  Without 
knowing  it,  Vernet  re*dvetl  the  various  problems  presented  l>y 
marine  subject*  so  well,  that  an  entire  l-ook  has  been  composed 
from  the  olrservatioiis  suggested  by  his  versatile  talent,  at  times 
\ine-[ual,  but  often  sublime.  His  (miming*  have  furnished  motier 
for  an  excellent  little  work  on  landscape  paiuting,  publiihed  by 
Hermann,  in  1800,  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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Whenever  Vernet  wished  to  represent  n  Rale,  he  took  care  not  to 
present  the  eye  with  the  monotonous  .spectacle  of  a  number  of 
objects  all  inclining  to  the  same  Rule.  By  placing  objects  that 
resist  the  wind  by  the  side  of  others  that  yield  to  it,  he  gave  hi* 
scenes  a  rariely  of  movenieut  which  imparted  fc>  them  Ml  »p|iearanc< 
of  life.  With  reajtect  to  accidental  lights,  "  it  must  I*  oWrved," 
says  Hermann,  "  that  the  greatest  painters  have  seldom  introduced 
them  into  their  pictures.  Claude  Lorraine  never  employed  tin  in, 
though  he  painted  both  aanrisc  and  sunset.  The  nkiis  of  the 
Flemish  artiste  were  generally  overcast,  with,  here  and  there,  a 
bluish  space.  But  Vernet,  I  think,  is  the  only  one  who.  emboldened 
by  the  s|>ecial  study  he  had  made  of  cloudy  and  stormy  weather, 
ever  succeeded  in  imitating  the  accidental  ligh's  of  the  sky." 

It  is  also  (rum  the  same  artist  that  Hermann  burrows  his 
examples,  when  speaking  of  double  light*.  There  are  some  land- 
scapes, few  in  number,  it  is  true,  in  which  the  daylight  and  the 
light  of  a  fire  are  thrown  upon  the  same  object?.  The  first  of  these 
light*  ought  to  be  rery  faint,  and  then  the  effect  of  the  second  w  ill 
he  extraordinary.  Shepherds  or  travellers  seated,  near  nightfall, 
rn  the  1  order  of  a  forest,  wonld  form  a  very  good  subject  for  a 


rocks  within  sight,  and  could  not  iu\eut  tin  sc  imp  •sing,  fantastic, 
severe,  and  picturesque  forms  of  which  nature  alone  furnishes  the 
models,  and  which  the  in  »t  fertile  imagination  would  never  even 
dream  of. 

The  spirited  painter  of  tempestuous  marine  pice*  wax,  as  we 
have  already  said,  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  manners.  What  be 
most  loved,  next  to  paiuting,  wo*  music.  He  had  formed  an  intimate 
a>i|u:tintaucc  with  Pc-rgolesi,  the  musician,  who  afterwards  became 
ho  celebrated,  and  they  lived  almost  continually  together.  Joseph 
Veruet  had  had  a  harpsichord  pl.v.ed  in  his  studio  for  the  express 
use  of  his  friend,  and  while  the  graintcr,  carried  away  by  his  iu_» 
ginati'in,  put  the  waters  of  the  mighty  main  into  commotion,  or 
suspended  ]ier*»ns  on  the  toweriug  wave*,  the  grave  composer 
sought,  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  for  the  rudimeuU  of  his 
immortal  melodies.  It  was  thus  that  the  melancholy  stanta*  of 
that  chtf-tCaurrc  of  sndne&s  and  of  sorrow,  the  St<tbat-Matcr,  we're 
compost  d  for  a  little  convent  in  which  one  of  IYrgolcsi's  sisters 
resided.  It  seems  to  us,  that  while  listening  to  this  plaintive 
music,  Vernet  must  have  given  a  more  mellow  tint  to  his  painting; 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  while  under  its  influence,  that  be  worked  at 
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landicape  of  this  kind.  Vernet  has  introluccd  ra'l  irs  seated  roand 
a  fire  into  several  of  his  moonlights  ;  the  fire,  however,  is  to  >  small 
t-»  clash  with  the  light  of  the  BOOH.  It  is,  in  all  eases,  r.crcssary 
for  one  or  other  of  the  light  i  to  h  ive  a  marked  prepc.nder.itii  e,  fur 
if  they  were  neurly  equal,  the  spectator  would  he  kept  in  sus|  CUM, 
an  1  the  effect  would  be  loot.  But  it  will  always  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  prevent  discordance  from  arising  between  the  pale,  feeble 
light  of  the  m  mn,  and  the  strong,  red,  and  sombre  light  of  a  tire. 
It  is  not  given  to  every  painter  to  produce  a  harmonious  effec-, 
under  such  circumstances,  in  spile  even  of  so  glaring  an  opposition. 
"There  is,*'  says  Diderot,  "a  poin:  at  which  the  two  lights  meet, 
run  into  one  another,  and  form  a  jeculiar  tiut,  in  representing 
which  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  wrong." 

With  respect  to  waves  and  rorks,  the  Fr<  nch  painte-r  has  proved 
that  he  did  not  uselessly  visit  lb  ■*  rugged  i-na-ts  against  which 
the  white  waves  dadi,  as  they  roll  upwards  towards  the  sky,  and 
seem  to  foam  with  fnry.  His  succes  i  in  this  roped  forms  one  of 
the  ( hief  beauties  of  his  marine  pieces,  a  beauty  that  neither  Bark- 
huy.ea  nor  the  VamlerveMes  have  introduced  tut  •  their  paintings, 
since,  ni  they  lived  or  were  hrollj'it  up  in  Ilo'lnai,  ibejl  had  nj 


his  calms  ar.d  la  onlights,  or,  making  a  truce  with  the  roaring 
billows  of  the  sea,  painted  it  trani|nil  and  smooth,  and  represented 
on  the  sh>rc  n  ■tiling  but  motionless  fishermen,  sailors  seated 
between  the  caningi*  of  two  cannons,  and  whiling  away  the  time 
by  relating  their  travels  to  one  another,  or  else  stretched  on  the 
grass  in  s  >  i|uiesceut  a  state,  that  the  spectator  himself  be  evince 
in  ■ti"iib  s>  while  gazing  on  them. 

Pergolcsi  died  in  the  anus  e>f  Je*cph  Vcrmt,  who  could  never 
after  hear  the  ua;i.c  of  his  friend  pronounced  without  leins 
moved  to  tears.  He  religiously  pre-served  t'ic  scrajB  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  seen  the  music  of  the  Stntwt-M'i'  dotted  doun 
beneath  his  eyes,  and  brought  them  with  him  to  France  in  \7Z\  at 
whii  h  period  he  was  sent  for  by  Monsieur  de  Mariguy,  after  an 
absence  eif  twenty  ycirs.  Veniet's  luvc  for  tnii*ic  procured  lirelry 
a  hearty  welcome,  w  hen  the  young  <vm[s<spr  came  to  Paris.  Vcruct 
discoveretl  his  ta'cut,  and  predicted  his  success.  Some  of  Grvtry's 
features,  his  delicate  constitution,  anil,  above  all,  several  of  hi* 
simple  and  expressive  nr>,  reminded  the  piintOTof  the  immortal 
man  to  whom  music  owes  so  large  a  portion  of  its  present  import- 
ance ;  for  it  wa»  Pergolesi  who  first  introeluxd  iu  Italy  the  custom 
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of  paving  such  strict  attention  to  the  sense  of  tin-  words  ami  to  the 
cboic;  <>f  the  accompaniments. 

At  a  later  epx-h,  Diderot  ompiired  hit  favourite  painter  to  the 
Jupit  r  uf  Lu>  i  in,  wins  "  tire  i  of  listening  to  the  lamentable  cries 
of  mankind,  rose  from  table  and  exclaimed:  'Let  it  hail  in  Thrace!" 
and  t*ie  trees  were  immediately  strip|*ed  of  their  leaves,  the  harvest 
Cut  t  i  pieces,  and  the  thatch  of  the  house*  Mattered  before  the  wind : 
then  he  aaid  :  '  Let  the  Plague  fall  on  Asia  ! '  and  the  doors  of  the 
houses  were  immediately  closed,  the  streets  were  deser;e<l,  aud  men 
shunned  one  another  ;  and  again  he  exclaimed  :  '  Let  n  volcano 
appeir  here'"  ami  the  earth  immediately  shook,  the  buildings  were 
thro  vn  down,  the  animals  were  terrified,  and  the  inhabitant!*  fled 
into  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  on  hut  crying  out  :  '  Let  thU 
place  be  visited  w  ith  a  dearth  !"  the  old  husbandman  died  of  want 
at  lii  -  own  door.  Jupiter  call*  that  g  veruing  the  world,  but  he  U 
wrong.    Vernet  call*  it  painting  pictures,  and  he  is  right." 

)t  was  with  reference  to  the  twenty-five  pail, tings  exhibited  by 
Ver.ut,  in  1 7  CIS,  that  Diderr.t  ]<enned  the  foregoing  lints,  which 
formed  the  |<er»r*tion  to  an  el  >quent  aud  lengthy  cnlo.iuni,  sy«ii 


endeavouring  to  reach  the  shore,  against  which  they  will  be  inevi- 
tably dulled  to  pieces.  The  same  variety  of  character,  action,  and 
expression  is  also  observable  among  the  spectators,  some  of  whom 
are  turning  aside  with  a  shudder,  s  uae  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
:mi-t  thf  drowning  persons,  while  other*  remain  m»tionle.ts  and  are 
merely  looking  on.  A  few  persons  have  made  a  fire  beneath  a  rock, 
and  are  endeavouring  to  revive  a  woman,  who  is  apparently  expiring!. 
Dut  now  turn  your  eyes,  reader,  toward*  another  picture,  and  yon 
will  there  see  a  cahu,  with  all  its  charms.  The  waters,  which  are 
tranquil,  smooth,  and  eheerful-lo iking,  insensibly  hwe  their  trans- 
parency as  they  extend  further  from  the  sight,  while  their  surface 
gradually  assumes  a  lighter  tint,  aa  they  roll  from  the  shore  to  the 
horixon.  The  ships  are  motionless  and  the  sailors  and  p^'beu^r* 
arc  «  b'diu.;  away  the  time  in  various  amusements.  If  Is  it  moniing, 
what  It  plat-  v.ipours  are  Men  rising  nl!  around  !  aud  how  they  have 
refrirhed  and  vivified  every  object  they  have  fallen  on  '  If  it  is 
evening,  what  a  golden  tint  do  the  tops  of  the  mountain*  IUMMM  ' 
How  various,  toa,  are  the  hue*  of  the  >ky  And  how  gently  do 
the  cl  U'ls  muvc  alonr,  as  they  cast  the  reflection  of  their  different 
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•is  it  but  rarely  falls  to  a  painter  to  be  the  subject  ot.  Among 
other  tilings,  the  great  critic  there  says  :  "There  is  hardly  a  single 
one  of  his  compositions  which  any  painter  would  have  taken  not 
less  than  two  years  to  execute,  however  well  he  might  have  em- 
ployed hi*  time.  What  incredible  effect*  of  light  do  we  not  behold 
in  them  !  What  magnificent  skies !  what  water  !  what  arrangement  I 
what  prodigious  variety  in  the  scenes  !  Here,  we  see  a  child  borne 
olT  on  the  shoulder  of  his  father,  after  having  been  saved  from  a 
watery  grave;  while  there,  lies  a  woman  dead  upon  the  beach,  with 
her  forlorn  and  widowed  hnsband  weeping  at  her  side.  The  sea 
r-Mirs,  the  wiud  howls,  the  thunder  fills  the  air  with  its  peals,  and 
the  pale  and  sombre  glimmers  of  the  lightning  that  shoots  inces- 
santly through  the  sky,  illuminate  and  hide  the  scene  in  turn.  It 
ap|iears  as  if  you  heard  the  sides  of  the  ship  crack,  so  natural  does 
it  look  with  its  broken  masts  and  lacerated  sails  ;  the  person*  on 
deck  are  stretching  their  hands  towards  heaven,  while  others  have 
thrown  themselves  into  the  sea.  The  latter  are  dashed  by  the 
waves  against  the  neighbouring  rocks,  where  their  blood  mingles 
with  the  white  foam  of  the  raging  billows.  Some,  too,  are  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  some  are  about  to  sink,  and  some  are 


colours  into  the  sea  1  fio,  reader,  into  the  country,  lift  up  yonr 
eye*  tnwarJs  the  azure  vault  of  heaven,  observe  well  the  phenomena 
yuu  then  see  there,  and  you  will  think  that  a  large  piece  of  the 
canvas  lighted  by  the  sun  himself  has  been  cut  out  and  placed  upon 
the  easel  of  the  artist  :  or  form  your  hand  into  a  lube,  so  that,  by 
looking  through  it,  you  will  only  be  ahle  to  see  a  limited  space  of 
the  canvas  painted  by  nature,  and  you  will  at  once  fancy  that  you 
are  gating  on  one  of  Yernet'a  pictures  which  has  ten  taken  from 
off  his  easel  and  placed  in  the  sky.  His  night-,  too,  are  as  tomb- 
ing a*  his  days  are  fine  ;  while  his  porta  are  as  fine  as  his  imagi- 
native pieces  are  piquant.  He  is  equally  wonderful,  whether  he 
employ*  his  pencil  to  depict  a  subject  of  every-day  life,  or  aban- 
dons himself  completely  to  his  imagination  ;  ami  he  is  equally 
incomprehensible,  whether  be  employs  the  orb  of  day  or  the  orb  of 
night,  natural  or  artificial  lights,  to  light  bis  pictures  with.  He  is 
always  bold,  harmonious,  and  staid,  like  those  great  poets  whose 
judgment  balances  all  things  so  well,  that  they  are  never  either 
exaggerated  or  cold.  His  fabrics,  edifices,  costumes,  action*-,  men, 
and  animals  are  all  true.  When  near,  be  astonishes  you,  and,  at 
a  distance,  he  astonishes  you  still  more." 
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Like  hi»  »i»ter.  M  i. Ian...'  de  P.nijsd-  nr.  the  Mi»r-(uU  do  Muri-.-ny 
loved  and  prot.ctcl  the  art*,  lie  was  desiruii.s  of  havitm  all  the 
seaport*  "f  Frame  paint,  d,  and  (lie  artist  l:c  i  h<*e  l"  paint  them 
was  .'■  -ti.ii  Yen  ct.  who,  tl>-<i«ctt  he  d.<l  not  inlial.it  Paris.  li.nl  ii»-»cr 
failed  t..  »  tc ]j i I -t t  lii«  admirable  ln.irine-pii -c 3  th. re.  N  >  ,,iv\  per- 
haps, '••old  have  iien  found  more  fitted  than  Vcnut  for  this 
nnu-iteful  l.-i-k.  wlLdi,  th.  'i_:h  otT,  1  itiir  »'  few  re«"iir<vs,  ro.|tiir»-<l 
so  Hindi  knowl.-.I.T ;  hut  it  evinced  n  very  "liaht  acquaintance  with 
th"  genius  of  Vernet.  t»r  any  one  to  /ice  him  a  sort  of  diitnrtir 
f>rler  for  a  s-iics  of  p;iinthj*.  Thui  ilnotisoned  in  an  official 
pr  gramme,  .lo  .  ph  Ycrm  t  tnurt  have  felt  ill  at  fix*-,  at  hast  if 
we  may  he  allowed  to  jti.l;.-  from  a  h  it.  r  whi  h  lie  wr-te  to  Mon- 
sieur ile  Mriiitiy,  with  r>  sp-ct  to  another  order.  This  curious 
letter,  whi-h  is  dated  -May  lith.  17''>5.  run*  a*  follows  : — 

"  I  nm  not  accustomed  to  make  sketches  for  ray 

pictures.  My  general  pra  tire  is  to  eo:;:poi.c  on  the  ranva*  of  the 
picture  I  am  ah«ut  to  i  x<<  ute,  and  to  ]nint  it  immediately,  while 
tny  imagination  i>  still  warm  with  conception  ;  the  size,  too,  of  my 
ranva.«  tell*  nie  at  onre  what  I  have  to  do.  and  make*  me  compose 
accordingly-  1  am  mre,  if  1  made  a  sketch  beforehand,  that  I 
•hould  not  only  nut  |»it  in  it  what  might  ho  in  th*  picture,  hut 
that  I  should  »:«a  throw  iuto  it  all  the  tire  1  p ,s.»  „s,  and  On  larger 
picture  would,  in  consequence,  U-ronir  cold.  1h:*  would  also  he 
makiiK  a  sort  of  copy,  w  hieh  it  would  aminy  me  to  do.  Thus  sir. 
after  thoroughly  weighing  and  rxiimining  everything,  I  think  it 
luM  thnl  I  *houH  U  un  frer  to  nrl  ,u  I  in,,.  Thin  in  what  I  require 
fnmi  all  those  fur  whom  I  wi«h  to  do  my  best  ;  and  this  i*  al»« 
what  I  hri!  your  friend,  toward*  whom  I  :im  desirou*  of  acting 
con-cicntimi»ly,  to  let  me  do  He  can  tell  me  what  size  he  wishes 
the  picture  to  he,  with  the  general  suhjret  of  it,  such  as  calm, 
tempest,  sun-ri*o,  sun-set,  moonlight,  land-rape,  marine-piece, 
etc.,  but  nothing  more.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  when  I 
am  constrained  by  the  least  thing,  I  alway*  succeed  wow  thin 
usual. 

If  you  w[»h  to  know  the  usual  prices  of  my  pictures,  they  are 
as  follow  ;— f  or  every  on*  four  feet  wide,  and  two  and  a  half,  or 
three  high,  £60;  for  every  one  three  leet  wide,  and  of  a  propor- 
tionate height,  £48  ;  for  every  one  two  feet  and  a  half  w  ide,  £40  ; 
for  every  one  two  feet  wide,  £32  ;  and  for  every  one  eighteen  inches 
wide,  £'24,  with  larger  or  smaller  ones  a*  required  ;  hut  it  is  as  well 
to  mention  that  I  succeed  much  better  with  the  larcer  ones." 

Wie  nie  wrote  this  lett.T,  Verier  had  already  begun  the  *'  lVrts 
of  France."  A  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Painting,  as  he 
had  long  been  of  the  Koman  Academy  of  .St.  Luke,  he  enjoyed  the 
rare  privilege  of  listening,  while  he  yet  lived,  to  the  praise*  of  |» is- 
tcrity  ;  for  when  the  public  were  viewing,  at  the  exhibition,  some 
of  th  "  Portt,"  to  which  he  often  joined  shipwrecks,  moonlight*, 
or  marine-pieces  by  sun  set,  he  could  proudly  rend  in  (irimm's 
correspondence,  the  vivacious  and  witty  pages  which  fell  from 
Diderot'*  U*>  facile  pen,  to  pay  just  flattery  to  Vernet,  and  to  gall 
all  others.  "Vernet,"  exclaimed  Diderot,  "  is  a  great  magician  ; 
it  might  l«  said  that  he  commences  by  creating  a  country,  that  he 
has  men,  women,  and  children  in  reserve,  with  whom  to  |>eoplu  his 
canvas  as  they  people  a  colony,  and  that  he  then  presents  them 
with  what  sky,  what  temperature,  what  seasons,  what  happiness, 
and  what  misfortunes  he  likes." 

It  would  be  necessary  to  remain  whole  hour*  l>ef>re  the  "Ports" 
of  Vernet,  in  order  fully  to  understand  all  the  labour,  all  the  pic- 
turesque and  imaginative  power,  and  all  the  talent  he  has  lavished 
on  them.  What  is  more  difficult  to  paint  than  a  seaport  T  If  you 
raise  the  |*>int  of  view,  ynu  obtain  an  hydrographieal  map  ;  and  if 
you  lower  it,  yon  have  nothing  but  a  tint  horizon,  inelegant  linen, 
and  an  immense  sky  to  fill.  The  effect  of  these  pictures,  which 
are  naturally  Cold,  was  greatly  increased  by  Vernet*  talent  for 
drawing  figures  ;  he  grouped  them  in  great  numbers  undi-r  light 
skies,  sometimes  gray  and  ail  very,  somrtirucN  scorching  hot,  but 
always  cloudy  ;  and  he  varied  the  posiuro,  tlio  a  lioii,  aud  the  attitude 
of  the  figure*  in  a  thousand  ways.  Some  are  selling  fLh,  mending 
nets,  carrying  Cofftv,  and  rollin,-  harrds,  while  othew  are  walking 
and  talkiuit  in  the  sun.  Hire,  some  yirls  frvm  Marseilha  are 
stopping  to  listen  to  the  gailant  conversation  <  f  a  damiy  abW  ; 
while  at  Uordeaux,  some  men  are  loading  a  cannon  to  return  the 
salute  of  a  frigate  ;  h>  re,  a  mngaziuo  is  in  o<urse  of  e  >n«tnietii>n, 
or  a  tartan  i«  l»-ing  caulked  ;  there,  men  are  piling  up  eannoi!- 


balls,  or  the  soldiers  of  the  wateh  are  bringing  along  a  qttarrelsouje 
sailor:  white  in  another  place,  men  eugaued  in  fishing  for  tunny 
impart  nn  unexpected  and  lively  appearance  to  the  "  View  of  the 
(iulf  of  H.indol."  Thus  tilletl  with  animation,  the  "Porta"  of 
Fracoe  met  with  g:eat  su  >  ••««  when  they  appeared  :  aud  this  sne- 
er .j  whs  iuciva-ed  when  Lmti*  XV.,  after  speaking  of  them  In  U-rma 
of  the  higlu'st  prais/,  remarkisl  with  shameles.*  Jtondru/anrr,  that 
"  the  only  shi]*  in  Franco  now,  are  thofce  in  Vernet's  pietnres." 

Ih  returning  t«  bis  laiid«eapes  and  marine  piecea,  Vernet  atain 
found  nil  the  lire  his  genius.  His  famous  "Tempest"  (p. 
eriLTiive  l  in  so  :i  imirable  and  finished  a  manner  by  ll  ibvhou,  spread 
his  reputation  through  tin  rope.  The  Cuarina  wishwl  for  some  .  f  his 
pictuns  deootate  Iter  j  rivate  g:>lh  ry  of  the  Hcrmita,,-*.  into 
w  hich  the  setiHiial  Kiupres.<  allow,  d  nothing  but  painting*  and  love 
(•>  enter.  And  when  the  prin'V  of  the  Astnrias  was  preparing  for 
him  x  If  a  mysterious  retreat,  In  neath  the  shades  of  a  valley  in  the 
environs  of  the  Kseurial,  he  wished  to  have  the  panels  of  his  noma 
p-iiiw.-.l  by  Vernet,  and  sent  him  the  dimensions  of  them  to  enable 
him  to  execute  them.  The  Marquis  nf  Lansdowne  purehasdl  a 
"  f-liipw  rt^  k  "'  by  Vernet,  which  sold  at  the  sale  uf  his  loplsiiip's 
pictures  for  14."<  guinea*.  Hut  the  ne«st  eharmini'  productions  of 
Vernet  w..  re  to  K>  found  in  France,  in  the  powwaaion  of  Diderot  and 
of  .Madame  tloffrin,  and  in  the  celebrated  cabinet  of  the  Due  de 
(.:ho:.eiil.  "The  lUthcr,"  ip.  .VI),  which  was  sold  at  the  sale 
of  the  Due  de  ( 'hi >ise ill's  pictures  for  £'2'-\*,  is  a  delicious  paii.tiiii-, 
far  vi[eri  >r  to  the  sw.N-tent  ]  r  ductioua  of  P.xdcinbiii  ;;.  Some  ri<-k« 
whi.ih  are  kept  upright  by  leaning  :igaiiist  eivh  other,  bare  fortueil 
a  natural  grotto,  which  affords  the  Women  a  retreat  full  <>f  mystery 
and  ^a>U>: ss.  On  awing  these  voluptuous  creatures,  who,  a>  they 
tliink  they  are  unperceived,  fearlessly  aljnndon  themselvee.  to  the 
cjires  ies  of  the  rippling  waves,  one  would  at  first  imagine  it  was 
Calyps-i  surrounded  in  her  grotto  by  her  nymphs  ;  bnt  the  female 
attendant,  with  a  basket  of  wine  and  fruit,  reminds  you  that  it  i> 
a  dljpso  of  every  day  life,  that  her  nymphs  have  come  from  the 
neighbouring  town,  and  that  they  will  »-»>n  be  troubled,  not  by  the 
arrival  of  Telcmachus  acd  Menb>r,  bnt  by  the  deriding  remark*  of 
some  y.  ung  urchins  f r  m  Marseilles,  who  are  perceived  at  a  distance 
in  Lents  and  on  ti  e  shore. 

Vernet's  figures  may  be  hlamed  for  one  defect,  and  that  is.  their 
being  aeuerally  lighted  by  a  special  light,  narrow  eurugh  U>  allow 
of  the  model  of  the  brea.it,  the  shoulders,  and  the  naked  leg*  being 
brought  prominently  out.  It  appear)  as  if  the  general  light  of  the 
picture  waa  not  sufficient  for  him,  and  that  he  kept  in  reserve  a 
particular  rey  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  figures  of  the 
ground  ;  but  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  entirely  taken  up  by  the 
ehipwreck,  does  not  remark  these  rtuu  and  imperfection*,  w  hich, 
however,  lend  a  great  degree  of  piquancy  to  the  work,  and  cause 
the  figures  to  stand  prominently  forth,  in  a  manner  admirably  in 
keeping  with  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  talent  of  the  painter  ami 
the  sympathies  of  the  beholder.  Sometime*,  too,  the  never-varying 
costume  of  hi*  fishermen  is  out  of  place ;  this  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  when  he  represents  the  shores  of  Greece,  and  different 
views  in  the  East,  on  which  occasions  Cbardiu's  "Manon"  and 
Ore  axe's  "Loinette"  are  wet,  side  by  aide,  in  the  same  scenes 
as  the  Sultana  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights "  and  Ixmtherbourg's 
•  <  Armenian." 

No  one,  we  think,  ever  surpassed  Vernet  in  the  art  of  composi- 
tion. At  first  sight,  the  spectator  wonld  he  inclined  to  assert  that, 
viewing  by  mere  chance  vessels,  towers,  old  trees,  and  recks,  Vernet 
painted  them  in  the  same  confusion  in  which  they  were  presented 
to  his  gaIt. ;  but,  if  we  analyse  the  coin]H)*itioti,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  lines  are  perfectly  balanced,  that  the  grt>u|w  answer  to  one 
another,  that  the  masses  are  skilfully  calculated,  and  that,  in  the 
midst  >.f  apparent  disorder,  the  painter  has  assigned  to  each 
different  object  the  most  favourable  position  as  regards  the  satis- 
faction ..f  the  spectator's  eyo  and  the  general  plan  of  the  picture. 
How  happy  r.  he  in  the  composition  of  his  marine  pieces '.  See,  for 
instance,  in  "  The  Tern] .est "  (p.  57>,  iinraortoliM.sl  by  Raleehoti"* 
graver,  Imw  well  the  strange  l.siking  rocks  on  the  left  harmonise 
with  the  simple  lines  nnd  the  bold  forms  of  the  Roman  bniblin^s  that 
extend  into  the  sea  itwdf !  I»  it  not  jdensing  to  l>ehnld  the  gr:icefnl 
acanthus,  in  all  its  mild,  soft  elegance,  springing  up  between  the 
Csutistic  ro-ks  and  the  .viary  waves  '    How  preat.  t  •<>.      the  effort 
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invariably  produced  by  the  old  trees,  with  their  knotty,  twisted, 
and  shaken  trunks  anil  which  are  placed  iu  th«  jio»itiuuB  they 
occupy,  simply  to  show  the  violence  of  the  wind  !  The*;  trees  have 
no  leaves,  save  at  the  extremity  of  some  of  the  brunches,  whither 
the  sitp  still  mounts,  while  their  other  limit)  have  been  carried 
away  by  the  force  of  the  stortu,  or  hang  down  from  the  trunk, 
almost  sii»pi*d  off  »ud  dead. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  told  of  Bulechou  iu  connexion  with  one  of 
Venict's  picture*,  called  "The  Storm,"  and  which  tl>e  former  had 
eugrnved.  Thin  engraving  was  much  admired  for  the  fluidity  of 
the  water,  aud  the  spirit  of  the  figure*.  One  huudrvd  of  the  print* 
were  consigned  to  an  engraver  in  London,  und  part  of  them  sold ; 
hut  some  persona  having  objected  to  the  very  clumsy  manner  in 
which  a  long  dedication  inscribed  under  the  print,  was  written, 
Halechou  said  he  would  soon  rum-.lv  that,  and  with  his  graver 
drew  a  nniuhvr  of  black  lines  over  the  dedication,  on  the  copper,  no 
as,  in  some  degree,  to  obliterate  the  words,  and  then  sent  a  hundred 
impressions  to  England.  All  connoisseurs,  however,  soon  discovered 
these  to  bo  "second  impression.", "  and  (Miserly  bought  up*  the 
first;  but  no  man  of  taste  would  look  at  a  print  with  thu  lint*. 
This  mortified  the  Kugliith  printseller,  who  wrote  to  the  French 
engraver,  and  complained  that  he  could  not  sell  the  second  set  for 
half  price.  "  Morbleu  '."  cried  the  Frenchman,  "how  whimsical 
thine  Kugliah  rirtuosi  are  1  yet,  they  must  lie  satisfied."  He, 
therefore,  wt  to  work  with  hU  punch  nnd  hammer,  and,  having 
repaired  the  letter*,  sent  out  the  print  with  the  inscription 
apparently  in  its  first  state.  A  few  of  these  were  sold  ;  but  the 
in>|M<iitiou  was  mum  discovered  by  the  faintness  of  tlie  iui]  ressiouH  ; 
and  then  tlio»e  who  did  not  possess  the  first  impressions  were  glad 
1 1  have  the  plate  in  the  second,  rather  than  the  third  state;  no  that 
nearly  all  the  thin!  «et  lay  upon  the  hands  of  the  prinUseller.  Thin 
produced  a  complaint;  and  the  0  mplai»unt  Frenchman,  ever  eager 
1 1  satisfy  his  English  customers,  again  punched  out  the  lines,  nnd 
brought  the  inscription  to  its  second  state. 

Vernet  has  sometimes  been  reproached  with  certain  inaccuracies 
iu  the  dia|K>iition  of  his  rigging.  Even  during  his  lifetime,  the 
AbW  Leblane,  one  of  his  great  admirers,  affecting,  |H>rhnpa, 
a  more  profound  knowledge  of  nautical  matters  than  he  really 
pwtseil,  exjioseil  some  errors  of  thU  kind  in  the  picture*  which 
J.*>ph  Vernet  hod  just  sent  to  the  exhibition  of  1748.  "  Wortls 
would  nut  suffice  us,"  says  this  keen  critic,  "  if  we  endeavoured  to 
hcatow  on  the  marine  pieces  of  Mousieur  Vernet  all  the  praise  which 
they  deserve ;  of  the  four  he  exhibited,  and  which  nil  are  nearly 
equally  fine,  two  In  |*rticular,  the  second  of  which  reprcscul*  a 
mimnlirfht,  in  which  the  sea  is  covered  with  fishermen's  boat*,  and 
which  is  rendered  with  gTeat  truth,  haTe  more  v-s^cially  attracted 
attention  by  their  singular  effects.  Monsieur  Vernet  here  shows  iu 
n  very  clear  manner  how  different  vessels  may  pursue  different 
courses  under  the  same  wind  ;  a  circumstance  which  the  spectator 
is  enabled  to  comprehend  very  easily  by  noting  how  the  sails  are 
trimmed.  However,  there  is  one  of  the  bnrks  which  he 'has  not 
t  epi-cwnted  sufficiently  inclinetl ;  I  allude  to  that  one  which,  in 
nautical  phrase,  ia  hwjgiiaj  tht  icin<l,  and  which  does  not  hut  orer 
uuoiigh.  However  well  a  vessel  may  behave  under  sail,  she  is 
always  more  deeply  immersed  on  thu  side  to  leeward  than  on  the 
other."  When  persons  speak  of  mutters  so  important  as  the  move- 
ments of  a  ship,  it  ia  doubtless  allowable  fur  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  all  the  knowledge  they  possess,  and  even  to  Is;  severe  in 
their  judgment.  But,  although  it  may  be  true  th.it  our  great 
marine  painter  laid  himself  sometimes  ojK-n  to  criticisms  of  this 
description,  it  is  certain  that,  by  pushing  this  spirit  of  observation, 
too  far,  the  critic  will  become  ridiculously  minute.  The  end  of  the 
ix.il  painter  is  nut  this  scrupulous  exactness  in  the  rig  of  a  ves-cl. 
His  object  is  to  paint  the  terrible  deep;  and  who,  when  contem- 
plating ft  fine  representation  of  a  tempest,  would  ever  think  of  the 
pulleys  and  gaskets?  If  Wnn  t  now  and  then  forgot  some  trifling 
details  of  the  rigging,  it  was  because  his  great  wish,  aUvc  every 
other,  was  not  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  boldness  of  his  composition. 
Iu  painting,  truth  iu  small  things  sometimes  injures  the  effect  nf 
the  gnat  ones.  The  naval  draughtsman,  who  draws  the  plans  for 
a  vessel  about  to  be  constructed  on  the  stocks,  is,  doubtless,  obliged 
to  observe  the  necessary  accuracy  even  in  the  smallest  details,  but 
the  same  obligation  is  not  binding  on  the  artist,  whose  object  is  to 


move  the  human  passiuur.  Venict's  eye  sviaed  the  general  features 
with  sunicicut  accuracy  for  a  sailor,  who  can  perceive  things  at  u 
glance,  to  see  what  manoeuvre  Uie  |«ii  titer  wished  to  depict ;  but  ho 
did  not  stop  to  count  the  nails,  \<esi>,  and  other  objects  which 
artists  of  small  talent  have  such  satisfaction  in  painting,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  mass. 

Joseph  Vernet  died  on  the  3rd  of  Deccml*r,  178S>,  at  the  Louvre, 
where  the  king  had  assigned  him  apartments. 

Toward*  the  end  of  his  b>ng  and  active  life,  which  he  had  ever 
spent  in  a  manner  that  did  honour  to  luJuself  and  country,  he 
began  to  fear  that  his  well-earned  pension  would  be  stopped  hy  the 
troubles  arising  in  France;  and  as  seventy  live  years  of  ago.  is 
rather  too  late  a  period  for  a  man  to  take  a  very  active  |.art  in 
national  disputes,  he  meditated  n  retreat  to  Kngland.  which  was, 
however,  prevented  by  his  iliath.  Vernet  left  behind  him  two 
di»  iplcj,  Lacroix  and  Voleie,  but  the  true  inheritors  vf  his  talent 
were  in  his  own  family.  That  Diderot,  who  was  a  coiitcuip  >rary 
of  Vernet,  should  have  allowed  himself  to  share  iu  the  inordinate 
enthusiasm  then  uuivti-al  for  the  marine  pieces  of  thia  great 
puinter  is  easily  comprehensible,  espec-ially  when  the  writer  is 
one  so  apt  to  become  intoxicated  with  his  own  writings,  and  who 
criticises  under  the  influence  of  passion,  and  makes  reason  sub- 
servient to  poetry.  But  thu  feeling  of  admiration  for  Joseph 
Vernet  which  took  such  a  hold  on  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
which  was  expressed  on  every  occasion  by  the  great  men  of  th«*>e 
times,  from  Voltaire  to  Lahar|«',  has  otne  down  to,  and  been 
sustained  in,  our  own  age.  In  spite  of  the  excessive  variation 
that  public  opinion  has  undergone  with  regard  t>  |iainting,  Lhc 
sch  1  1  of  David,  which  had  a  horror  of  everyone  who  had  ever 
held  a  pencil  under  Louis  XV  ,  and  which  included  iu  iU  con- 
tempt evcu  the  inimitable  Chard  in  —  the  school  of  David,  wc 
repent,  tiiiide  an  exception  in  favour  of  Vernet.  Taillassoii  has 
written  some  eloquent  panes,  when  speaking  of  this  great  artist. 
"  He  represented,"  says  Taillassoii,  "better  than  any  other 
imiuter  the  beautiful  torni  of  the  clouds,  those  immense,  light, 
dazzling,  or  dark  ls»lics,  these  floating  mountain'*,  ra:sed,  over- 
thrown, and  iltS[Kl>cd  by  the  wind.  No  one  ex)>re*<«s,  as  he 
doe?,  the  raging  of  the  fearful  storm,  by  a  sublime  distribution 
of  light  and  shade.  Who,  we  ask,  has  leut,  like  him,  beauty, 
grace,  energy,  anil,  *»  to  i«]>eak,  expression  to  tlie  waves  of  the 
de«  p  '  If  others  have  drawn  all  the  rope*  of  a  vessel,  he  alone  has 
endowed  them  with  soul.  Their  dismantled  rigging,  their  shattcied 
musts,  their  toru  n.iils,  and  their  melancholy  fragments,  are  full  of 
thu  most  powerful  interest.  What  |«iiuUr  of  this  style  of  picture 
has  displayed  in  his  works  weenex  of  such  truth  nnd  |uitho»  f  At 
one  time  painting  the  freshucss  and  mild  light  of  morning,  he 
represents  the  sun  sUrting  Irom  the  b<^..m  of  the  motionless  sen; 
while  at  another  he  paints  it  descending  int.'  the  waves,  surrounded 
by  gold  and  tire,  and  seeming  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  kindle 
into  llniues  the  earth,  the  hca>e»\  and  the  sea  !  Sometimes,  a^ain, 
he  shows  it  almost  invisible  bene:ith  a  thick  fog,  which  lends  nature 
a  new  sort  of  interest  by  scarcely  allowing  her  to  l«  perceived. 
Firon  in  the  middle  of  the  night— those  ravishing,  painful,  and  hor- 
rible sights,  «-s)ieei*IIy  iu  a  seaport  —  have  Wn  rendered  by  him 
with  frightful  truth.  Oftentimes  he  depicts  the  moon  shining  upon 
the  placid  scene  below  ;  an  l  the  watch -tin..-,  lighted  by  the  sailor*, 
fvtm  a  striking  contrast  to  her  silvery  rays.  It  is  delightful  to  see 
them  playing  on  the  sombre  immensity  of  the  waves  :  tlie  »pectaU>r 
feels  a  pleasure  iu  di  .covering,  in  the  distance,  ambitiou.s  mortals 
in  fntil  vessels,  traversing  the  univcroe  in  the  midst  of  the  silence 
of  the  night.  Although  these  pictures  of  tetu|-est«  must  be  ranked 
as  his  most  sub.ime  efforts,  he  has  also  painted  s.jmo  admirable 
views  of  the  sea  becalmed,  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  f»otne- 
times  thf«e  views  represent  an  arm  e>f  the  sen,  whose  axil  re  waves 
are  cradled,  all  sparkling,  iu  the  mid^t  of  a  delirious  landscape  ; 
sometimes  they  i>ortmy  the  trano;uil  ecu,  ploughed  by  vessels 
urged  forward  by  a  light  breeze  ;  or  elf e  some  peaceful  shore,  on 
which  happy  fishermen,  in  the  midst  of  their  easy  labour,  seem  to 
be  singing  the  praiv.s  of  love  and  liberty."  It  was  thus  that 
Vernet  vn<  appreciated  long  after  his  decease,  for  at  the  period 
when  Taill'is^oti  wrote  these  lines,  a  great  revolution  hod  taken 
place  iu  painting  as  well  as  in  politics.  At  the  present  day,  all 
great  foreign  nations  still  place  Vernet  in  the  first  rank.    He  him- 
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self,  however,  pronounced  judgment  on  himself.  The  sentence 
deserves  ti-  I  e  preserved,  fur  it  is  a  noble  one.  Comparing  himself  to 
the  grc.it  painter.-,  his  rivals,  he  tiiys  : — "  If  you  ask  inc  whether  I 
painted  skies  letter  than  such  and  such  an  artist,  I  should  ausw cr 
'  N<> .' '  or  figures  better  than  any  one  else,  I  should  also  say  '  do  ! ' 
or  tm'x  and  landscape*  letter  tliau  others,  still  I  should  answer 
'no  !'  or  fogs,  water,  and  vapour*  hettei-  than  others,  my  answer 
would  ever  lie  the  same  ;  but  though  inferior  to  each  of  thtm  in 
MM  /..  auch  of  the  art,  I  lurpau  than  in  all  the  others." 

In  speaking  of  Joseph  Yernet,  Chalmers  say*  :  "  His  works  will 
live  as  long  as  those  of  any  artist  of  his  day.  In  a  light  and  airy 
m^ia^eim  nt  of  his  Landscape,  in  a  deep  and  tender  diminution  of 
his  | perspective,  in  the  clear  transparent  hue  of  the  sky,  liquid 
appearance  of  the  water,  ami  the  buoyant  air  of  the  vessels  which 


Joseph  Yernet  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  painters  of  the  French 
school.  He  enjoys,  with  his  illustrious  countrymen,  Claude  Lor- 
raine and  Nicholas  Poiiasin,  the  privilege  of  figuring  in  nearly  all 
the  public  picture-galleries  of  Europe,  and  of  there  maintaining  the 
brilliancy  of  French  genius  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  masters  ol 
Italy  ami  of  Holland. 

Mention  is  made  ..f  more  than  'J mi l  lamlsc.ipes  or  marine  pie.es  in 
the  "Catalogue  itaisoune  du  Cabinet  d'Estautpu*  de  Brandes,'' 
compiled  by  Huber. 

More  than  fifty  engravers  have  been  employed  to  reproduce  with 
their  burin  the  works  of  this  |iainter.  Among  those  who  have 
understood  and  rendered  his  genius  the  best,  are  two  female  artists, 
Anne  Cm  let  anil  Mai  lame  Lcmjiereur;  J.  J.  Avril,  endowed  with 
superior  talent  for  rend-ring  the  motion  and  waves  of  the  sen; 
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he  depict* (1,  he  had  few  superiors.  lu  small  figures  employed  iu 
dragging  off  a  I  mat,  rigging  a  ship,  or  carrying  goods  from  the  quay 
to  a  warehouse,  or  any  other  employment  which  required  action,  he 
displayed  most  uncommon  knowledge,  and  gave  them  with  such 
spirit  (though  sometimes  a  little  in  the  French  fluttered  style),  as 
has  never  been  equalled  by  any  man  except  our  most  excellent 
Mortimer  ;  and  to  be  the  inferior  to  Mortimer  in  that  line  is  no 
dishonour.  It  has  lieen  the  lot  of  every  painter  who  ever  lived, 
and  will  probably  tie  the  lot  of  all  who  ever  will  live.  He  carried 
that  branch  of  the  art  U>  its  highest  degree  of  |>crfectiou.  As  a 
proof  what  estimation  he  was  held  in,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
two  of  his  pictures  were  purchased  by  Madame  du  Barry  for  two 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  his  genius 
knew  neither  infancy  nor  old  aft. 


Bertram!,  Yeirutter,  Daudet,  \Y.  Byrne  and  the  elegant  Jucqut* 
Aliamet,  Lxingueil,  B?rardi,  I*  <i  »uax,  Cathelin,  the  skilful  1*- 
Mtreenay,  J.  Onrricr,  Audit,  Baxan,  Cuarry,  Farbouy,  Mnilltt, 
Gvyot,  Lamuau,  Devilliers,  Henuann,  Fortier,  Man-hand.  Cochin, 
ami  Leb»,  to  whom  w<  .»,  tl.e  fifteen  "BttfWTtl  of  PlssHOB, 
painted  by  Yernet,  by  order  of  Louis  XV.;  Belle,  Flipart,  whose 
facile  talent  as  readily  reproduced  a  raging  sea  by  Yernet,  as  it  did 
a  tranquil  scene  by  (ireuzc;  Palmueci,  Mas|uellier,  the  celebrated 
Woollitt,  Helluan,  Charpentier,  Chereau,  Nicolet,  De  Fluinet,  N. 
Dufour;  and,  perhaps  before  all,  Balechou,  the  celebrated  engraver 
of  "The  Storm,"  "The  Calm,"  and  "The  Bathers." 

Like  all  great  painters,  Joseph  Yernet  did  not  entirely  confine 
himself  to  painting  :  he  has  left  a  few  etchings,  executed  with  the 
Mine  spirit  and  facility  which  he  employed  in  his  paintings— they 
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consist  of: — "A  I-iinlsi  with  a  Bridge,  aud  part  of  a  Village;" 
"  A  Shepherd  seated  by  the  side  of  a  Shepherdess,  and  playing  the 
Bagpipes:"  "  A  View  of  a  Market-place  ;"  "  A  Canal  bordered  by 
steep  Rocki,  with  Fishermen;"  "  A  Sea-shore,  with  Figures."  All 
these  plates  are  very  rare,  and  are  marked  at  the  bottom  with 
Jo<rjili  Yti-utt,  fecit. 

By  tiki  u^!  »  survey  of  the  different  public  picture-galleries,  we 
shall  be  enabled  (■»  firm  a  pretty  correct  catalogue  of  his  paintings, 
for  there  are  but  very  few  in  private  collections. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  has  the  tweuty-seveu  pictures  it 
contain*  <>f  this  master  hung  round  one  of  its  chambers,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  white  marble  bust  of  Joseph  Vernet  on  a 
pedestal.  We  must,  first  of  all,  mention  the  fifteen  "Sea-ports  of 
France,'*  which  wen-  valued,  under  the  Restoration,  at  £  IS  ,000. 
The  MOlt  remarkable  are: — ''The  View  of  the  Entrant'.'  to  the 


Vernet :  "  A  View  of  Koine,  taken  front  the  li.itik >  of  the  Til.er, 
nesr  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Peter." 

The  Pinakothek  of  Munich  contains  ten  pictures  by  Joseph 
Vernet.  among  which  are  :  "A  Morning  ;"  "  Ruins  .if  the  Iw]>erinl 
Palace  at  Koine,  by  Sunset ;"  "A  Maritime  Town  in  Flames,  by 
Night;"  "  The  Sunrise,  Calm  Weather ;"  "  A  Tem|iest ;"  and  "  A 
Thick  Fog." 

The  National  Gallery  of  Loudon  possessed  "A  Seaport,''  con. 
taining  a  large  number  of  figures,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Simmons  ju 

1840, 

In  the  Dulwich  Gallery  is  "  A  Marine  Piece,  withj  Vessels.', 
The  Hermitage  of  St.  Petersburg  |>ossesse*  six  pictures  by  Venn*  : 
namely,  "A  Landscape;"  "A  Shipwreck;"  "A  Marine  Piece, 
Morning;"  "  A  Fine  Night  at  Sea;"  "  A  Seajwrt,"  seen  through 
an  arch  of  rocks ;  and  "  A  Mountain  on  the  Swi-shore." 
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Port  <>f  Marseilles,"  valued,  under  the  empire,  in  1»10,  at  JC96V ; 
"  View  of  the  Interior  of  the  Port  of  the  same  City,"  of  a  like  value 
to  the  former;  "The  View  of  Toulon,"  valued  at  £720 ;  "The 
View  of  the  Old  Port  of  Toulon,"  valued  at  £Sim;  "The  Port  of 
1!  .rdeaux,"  of  equal  value  ;  "  The  Port  of  CVtte,"  valuetl  at  £000  ; 
"The  P"rt  of  La  RocheUe,"  valued  at  £900;  and  "The  View  of 
the  t'ity  ami  Port  of  Dieppe,"  valued  at  £800. 

After  the  above  pictures,  come  "A  Marine  Piece  by  Sunset  iu 
Misty  Weather,"  valued  at  £3*20;  "A  Marine  Piece,"  valued  at 
£600;  "A  Marine  Piece  by  Moonlight,"  valued  at  £320;  "A 
Tempest,"  valued  at  £460;  "A  Calm  by  Sunset,  valued  at  C320 ; 
"A  Marine  Piece,  Morning,"  valued  at  £326;  and  six  others, 
valued  at  £60,  £80,  £160,  and  £210. 

The  Gallery  of  Vienna  possesses  but  one  picture  by  Joseph 


The  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin  contains  "A  Marine  Piece."" 

The  Royal  Museum  of  Madrid  contains  "  A  View  of  a  Large 
lt.  lv,"  cut  into  arcades,  through  which  is  seen  the  sea,  where 
there  is  a  boat  with  men  in  it ;  "A  Landscajie ;"  "  A  Mountainous 
Country,  trnverxed  by  a  Kiver  f  "  A  Landscape,  by  Sunset ;"  and 
a  picture,  reprocntitt,.'  children  running  after  a  kite  in  the  fields. 

In  the  rich  Gallery  of  Florence,  the  French  master  is  represented 
by  two  pictures;  namely,  "  A  Cascade,"  with  fishermen  at  the  foot 
of  it ;  ami  '  A  Tetnpcst." 

Kuth'»  Museum  at  Genera  contains  "  A  Storm,  by  Sunset;"  anil 
"  A  St-  nn,  by  Moonlight,  on  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean." 

We  »ill  now  take  a  survey  of  the  museums  of  the  departments 
of  France : — 

The  Muwium  of  Nantes  possesses  five  pictures  by  Vernet ;  namely, 
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"A  Marino  l'ii  v."  i»  view  lietween  twu  rocks,  iu  the  style  of 
Silvator  U.sn;  "A  <m!e;"  "A  View  of  a  Port  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, by  Suunct;"  tin-  sauie  vie*',  by  sunrise;  ami  a  small 
murine  pine. 

In  tlie  M«i*eum  of  U-mni  tie  re  are  throe  pictures  :  namely, 
"Stonny  Weather ;"  "  A  Tranquil  Lauds,  ape,"  nud  "  A  Marine 

Piece." 

The  Museum  of  i.ille  contains  "  A  Marine  Piece,  by  Sunset." 

Tho  Museum  .it  Mout|>elier  contains  "  A  LamlMape-,"  signed  and 
dated  1774  ;  "  A  Tempest. ;"  and  two  marine  pieces. 

Tlu*  Museum  of  .Jrenoble  contaiu*  '•  A  Marine  Piece,  representing 
th»  Ktfe.-t  of  Fog,"  dated  1764. 

The  Muslim  •  f  Lyons  please*  "A  View  taken  on  the  Shores  of 
tin'  Mediterranean." 

Joseph  Yeriiet's  pictures  are  rare  in  private  collections;  wo  are, 
however.  ac  piainled  with  five  very  remarkable  one.-,  in  the  pos- 
sesion of  M.  Dclcssert,  the  tanker,  at  Pari*.  Th.y  are:  "A 
Rainbow,"  from  tho  Tohn.Mi  olkvtion  ;  "The  Kntrancc  to  a  Port," 
from  the  gallery  of  Comic  lYrregaux;  "A  Cascade,  with  an 
Aqueduct,"  signed  \~!>'.>;  and  "A  Casaide"  and  "A  Land- 
ffA\>f,"  both  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  collection  of 
M.  Silvostrc. 

In  the  Uorgh<  «e  Palace  at  Howe  there  are  eight  laiidsca]>es,  or 
marine  pieces,  liy  Veruet. 

In  the  house  of  the  Prinoe  de  Liehteiiileiii,  at  Vienna,  there  are 
some  liac  compositions  by  the  same  artist. 

Count  Cserriin,  of  the  name  city,  likewise  possess**  a  large  marine 
piece. 

Wc  will  now  acquaint  tho  render  w  itli  son»e  of  the  prices  fetched, 
at  public  sales,  by  Joseph  Vcroet's  picture-*  :— 

At  the  sale  of  M.  de  Julienne'*  pictures  in  17»!7,  "  A  Seaport," 
engraved  by  J.  Daulli,  fetched  A160  lis.,  and  "A  View  of  Tivoli," 
containing  eight  figures,  was  sold  for  41106. 

At  the  sale  of  M.  de  Lalive  de  Jolly's  collection,  in  1770,  "The 
Knd  of  a  Storm  at  Sen,"  and  "The  View  of  the  Port  of  CiviU 
Vccehia,"  fetched  A'-JoO  0*.  lOd.  ;  and  "  A  Moonlight,"  engraved 
by  De  Marcenay  de  <ihuy,  was  knocked  down  for  £20. 

At  the  Duke  de  Choiscui's  sale,  in  177-',  "  The  Bathers,"  which 
ha*  Wn  reproduced  in  this  work,  and  which  ia  one  of  the  finest  of 
Veruet' *  pictures,  was  sold  for  *''JH8. 

At  the  Leuijioreur  sale,  in  1 T 7 "  A  Boisterous  Sea,"  engraved 
by  I«  Veau,  fetched  i!Si» ;  and  a  picture,  representing  "  Mountains 
lighted  up  by  the  netting  Sim,"  engraved  by  Daudet,  waa  sold  for  a 
similar  num. 

At  M.  de  Blondel  de  (JsEiiy's  sale,  iu  1776,  "A  Marine  Piece" 
wan  knocked  down  for  £4H  liis. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Prince  de  L'.mty,  iu  1777,  "The  Bathers," 
which  came  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Doko  de  (  hoiseul,  was  »,)d  for 
X2i»4  ;  "  The  Castle  of  St.  Angela,"  with  two  men  in  a  boat  iu  the 
foreground,  and  three  others  on  a  rock  spreading  nets;  and  "The 
View  of  the  P.*  to  lliatto,"  which  ^intains  several  house*,  and  three 
luen  fishing  with  u  line,  and  which  i*  tlie  companion  to  the  pre- 
ceding picture,  fetched  t'-'OS  ;  two  murine  pieces,  full  of  vesaets, 
were  sold  for  Jlstffl ;  "  A  Moonlight,"  engraved  by  De  Marwnny  de 
(thiiy,  fetched  JCl'J  (is. ;  two  small  uurine  piecm  aud  lund*oii|*s, 
|  stinted  on  copper,  were  sold  f,.r  £*i  IN.  li'd.  ;  and  "  A  City  ou 
Fire,  by  Moonlight,"  fetched  £ti-l. 

At  M.  ICaiidoii  i!e  Hoi-'et'.s  Hale,  in  i777,  "A  View  of  the  City 
-f  AviKUvn,  from  the  Kh-ue,"  was  -old  for  £->M  .til  but  a  s.oi ; 
"A  Ttin|«st"  and  "A  Calm,"  both  ci.nUiuing  a  great  many 
tigiireis  fetched  £;\4\  ;  and  "  Morning "  n»d  "Noon."  painted 
in  very  small  dimeusions  on  o..p|>tr,  and  engraved  by  Alianiet,  were 
*dd  for  £lli0. 

Joseph  Veruet  has  *igneil  his  etchings  J<ni<y<h  IVnirf,  Pirit :  and 
nlni'nt  all  his  piiutinss  iu  the  manner  indicitwl  by  ttie  far  timih  Ui 
ti  e  right.  To  the  left,  we  reproduce  his  "iguatnre,  as  it  appenrn 
ou  the  Ux.ks  or  the  Atidemy  of  which  he  was  a  member. 


CAIN. 

A  TAlb  OF  TIIK  l.LXKUUOl  ttd  (iaLLkMV. 

I  II AO  already  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  paiuting,  wlieu  I 
went  over,  about  sixteen  yearn  ag<s  to  Prance,  for  the  purprwe  of 
sdlf-improveinelit  amid  the  priceless  treasures  of  art  amaascd  in 
queenly  Paris. 

For  some  weeks  after  my  arrival  I  roamed  from  gallery  to  gal- 
lery, from  church  to  church — dreaming,  hoping,  worshipping.  I 
spent  long  days  iu  tho  Louvre.  To  me  it  was  a  sacred,  almost  iui 
awful  place  ;  and  I  well  remember  how  I  often  stood  gazing  into  the 
golden  glooms  of  a  Rembrandt,  or  lost  tnyzelf  amid  the  classic 
grove*  aud  airy  distances  of  a  Claude,  till  the  quiek  tears  of  boyiah 
enthusiasm  blinded  the  picture  from  my  sight. 

It  was  strange,  but  I  allowed  almost  a  mouth  to  pass  avay 
before  I  visited  the  collection  at  the  Luxembourg.  Many  events 
combined  to  occasion  this  delay.  My  bslgings  were  situated  in  a 
street  branching  off  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  quite  at  the  north 
of  Paris,  and  conscqueutly  distant  enough  from  the  ]«lace  of  Mnr'e 
de'  Medici ;  I  had  seen  the  Louvre  first,  and  there  was  a  daily 
fasciiiatiou  iu  its  portals  that  I  could  not  resist ;  I  waa  devoted  to 
the  old  school  of  glinting,  and  I  knew  that  tho  Luxembourg  was 
principally  filled  with  the  works  of  modem  artists  ;  In  short,  it  was 
only  by  resolutely  appointing  a  day  in  my  own  mind  that  I  at  la»t 
aeiromptished  what  I  felt  to  be  a  visit  of  duty.  I  went  to  Paris 
with  the  intention  of  copying  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
art  there  assembled ;  but  as  yet  I  had  not  touched  a  pencil.  Op- 
pressed with  the  splendour  of  the  (Jrand  Muafe,  I  had  wandered 
from  painting  to  |vtinting,  unable  to  choose  where  everything  was 
jierfectiou.  Now  I  resolved  u|sm  "  La  Belle  Jardiniere "  of 
Ratmolle ;  uow  I  was  tempted  by  the  youthful  beauty  of  the  con- 
quering David,  and  again  by  the  marvellous  grouping  and  the  vivid 
life  of  the  "  Xcesus  and  Dejaiiim  "  of  (Juido.  S  .roetinsea  a  paint- 
ing <>f  the  Italian,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  Pletuish  school  reigned 
paramount—  but  only  for  a  iLny. 

I  was  in  this  state  of  luxurious,  indolent  uuoortainty,  when  one 
superb  morning  in  June  I  visited  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg. 
There  had  ls«n  rain,  and  the  bright  drops  were  yet  glittering  uu 
the  flowers  and  quivering  on  the  broad  leaves  of  the  acacias.  The 
►  ky  whs  blue  aud  Minny  overheatl  ;  the  dancing  fountains,  the 
graceful  statues —white  among  the  trees  the  glass  dome  of  the 
OUervati'ire,  add  the  stately  summit  of  the  Invalided,  all  looked 
glad  aud  golden  in  the  radiant  summer  light,  as  I  entered  from  the 
Hue  de  Vangirard  and  turned  reluctantly  from  the  sight  of  so  much 
joyousneos  and  l>eauty  into  the  low  portal  leading  to  the  upper 
apartments  of  the  ]«laec.  Listlessly  I  passed  through  the  6rst  of 
these,  pausing  but  brietiy  now  and  then  bef  >re  s.iuiu  of  the  more 
striking  works  of  IVlarocko  or  Veruet.  At  last,  in  an  olswure 
owner  of  a  small  and  ill-lighted  room,  tuy  eyes  fell  upon  a  picture 
that  completely  rivctled  my  attention.  The  subjert  was,  "Cain 
after  tlie  Murder  of  Aliel ; "  the  artist's  name,  Camille  Prevost. 
Nevor  shall  I  forget  tho  seusations  with  which  I  tirst  Iwheld  that 
dark  and  fearful  pointing,  or  the  haunting  expressh»n  sUmptsI  upon 
the  haggard  countenance  of  the  world's  first  fratricide,  lie  stood 
upou  a  bold  massy  rook  forming  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Ilia  hencl 
was  partly  turned,  and  his  wild  guilty  stare  tix<-d  full  uj«>u  me. 
The  red  suu  wns  netting  behind  a  gloomy  forest  on  the  horizon  ;  the 
sky  was  blood-like,  and  its  snligiliue  hues  were  reflecU-d  in  a  copjier- 
Coloured  gliro  ujsm  the  slsgnant  ocean  far  away  ;  n  glittering  snako 
was  gliding  lwneath  a  group  of  loathsome  weeds  in  the  foreground  ; 
and  n  distant  vulture  hovering  in  the  nir  seemed  to  scent  the  finrt 
outpouring  of  human  bto-sl. 

But  the  design,  powerful  as  it  was,  formed  the  least  part  of  the 
picture.  There  was  a  wondrous  unity,  an  atmosphere  of  death  and 
crime,  about  it  that  fascinated  me  with  horror.  There  was  a  look, 
almost  of  madness,  in  the  ghastly  face  of  Cain,  the  dnqm  of  agony 
seemed  starting  on  his  brow,  his  tangled  locks  were  knotted  like 
the  scrpcuts  of  the  Medusa,  and  an  unearthly  meaning  in  the  dilated 
puiJIs  of  his  eyes  appeared  to  tell  of  some  strange  vision  ]*ssicg 
before  them. 

The  very  sea  looked  thick  and  Iifeles»-the  disUnt  tree*  were  like 
funereal  plumes. 

How  long  I  remained  tliere  I  know  not;  Imt  four  o'clock  cwuc, 
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the  notice  fur  withdrawal  was  uttered  by  the  guardians,  and  I  wu 
still  standing  before  the  picture. 

When  I  went  out,  the  bright  glory  of  the  summer  afternoon 
offended  my  eyes :  I  chose  a  shady  avenue  amid  the  trees,  and  there 
pared  to  and  fio,  still  thinking  of  it.  Evening  came;  I  went  into 
a  neighbouring  restaurateur's  but  I  hul  no  appetite  for  the  dinner 
placed  l«fore  me — I  step]>ed  into  nnt  <>f  the  theatres,  but  the 
laughter,  the  music,  the  lights,  were  all  insupportable  to  me  -I 
went  home  to  my  bs-ks,  but  I  cr.uld  not  read  -t  >  bed,  but  (deep 
forsook  me. 

All  night  the  picture  was  before  me,  and  early  the  next  morning 
1  found  myself  again  at  the  entrance  to  the  palace.  1  crime  too 
early,  and  I  paced  about  with  feverish  impatience  till  the  hour  of 
admittance.  Once  more  I  spent  the  ent  ire  day  before  the  painting 
—I  resolved  to  copy  it.  The  next  day  was  occupied  in  the  pur- 
chase* necessary  for  my  tank,  and  a  week  elapsed  Kfore  I  was  able 
to  commence;  but  in  the  meantime  I  had  paid  many  Tints  to  the 
gallery. 

Once  established  there  with  my  easel,  I  Itfcamc  utterly  absorbed 
in  the  subject.  I  got  the  general  effect  in  the  first  few  days  but 
I  longed  to  reach  that  point  of  finish  when  the  nameless  expression 
of  the  whole  should  bo  my  employment. 

Gradually,  this  picture  acquired  over  me  a  strange  mysterious 
power;  I  liegan  to  dread  it,  and  yet  I  felt  how  impoMilile  it  would 
1*  for  me  b>  leave  it.  Weeks  passed  on,  and  I  was  sensible  <>f  a  great 
alteration  in  myself.  My  youthful  gaiety  of  heart,  my  ambition, 
my  peace  of  mind  was  gone.  My  health  suffered — I  butt  appetite 
and  rest.  My  nervea  were  painfully  overwrought ;  I  started  at  the 
slightest  sound,  and  trembled  at  the  merest  excitement.  Except- 
ing while  in  the  very  act  of  painting,  my  hand  had  lost  ita  steadi- 
ness and  my  eye  ita  certainty.  I  could  not  endure  even  the  light 
of  a  candle  unshaded,  and  was  not  able  to  pour  out  a  glass  of  water 
without  spilling  it. 

This  was  hut  the  first  stage  of  my  disease.  The  second  waa  still 
more  distressing.  A  morbid  fascination  now  seemed  to  bind  me  to 
the  picture.  My  identity  of  being  became  merged  in  the  canvaa,  and 
I  felt  a*  if  1  conld  no  longer  live  away  from  it.  fain  became  to  me 
as  a  living  man,  or  something  more  than  man,  having  possession  of 
my  will,  and  transfixing  me  with  the  bright  horror  of  his  eyes.  At 
night,  when  the  gallery  was  closed,  1  used  to  linger  round  the 
precincts  of  the  palace ;  and  when  at  last,  worn  with  mental  and 
physical  fatigue,  I  went  home  and  tried  to  sleep,  I  lay  awako  and 
restless  all  the  long  night ;  or,  starting  from  visions  of  the  picture, 
woke  but  to  dream  again. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  yielded  myself  a  williug  victim  to 
this  mental  suffering.  Far  from  it.  I  strove  to  subdue,  to  fight 
against  it.  I  wrestled  with  my  delusion,  I  reaped,  I  combattcd, 
but  in  vain.  It  was  too  strong  for  me  alone,  and  I  had  no  friecd, 
not  even  an  acquaintance  in  whom  I  could  confide,  in  all  that  city. 
I  was  young — I  waa  imaginative— I  waa  impressionable — the  place 
was  new,  and  the  language  all  around  was  foreign  to  my  ears.  I 
might  die,  and  there  would  be  none  to  weep  for  me.  I  might  go 
mad— ah  !  that  waa  the  thing  I  dreaded— thither  I  was  tending 
—what  should  I  do  T  Write  to  my  friends  in  England  t  Impossible, 
for  of  what  disease  could  I  complain  !  I  might  leave  Paris  »  Alas  ! 
my  power  of  volition  was  gone.  I  waa  the  slave  of  the  picture,  and 
though  it  were  death,  I  felt  I  must  remain. 

Matters  were  at  this  crisis— and  I  devoutly  believe  that  my 
reason  was  tottering  fast— when  a  young  man,  somewhat  older  than 
myself,  took  his  station  in  the  same  room,  and  began  copying  an 
nltarpiece  at  a  short  distance  from  me.  His  presence  gave  me  great 
uneasiness;  I  was  no  longer  alone  with  my  task,  and  I  dreaded 
interruption.  At  first  he  seemed  disposed  to  o[>en  an  acquaintance 
with  ine,  but  my  evident  disinclination  repulsed  his  advances,  and 
our  civilities  were  soon  limited  to  a  bow  of  recognition  on  entering 
or  leaving  the  room. 

He  was  very  quiet,  and  respected  my  taciturnity,  so  I  shortly 
ceased  even  to  remember  that  he  was  in  the  same  apartment.  I 
nrny  observe  that  his  name  w,w  M.  Achille  I>&irc  Leroy. 

It  were  useless,  as  well  as  painful,  for  me  to  analyse  more 
minntely  the  monomania  that  possessed  me.  Each  day  it  became 
less  endurable,  and  each  day  found  me  more  than  ever  incapable  of 
resistance.    The  whole  thing  wears  now,  in  my  memory,  the  aspect 


of  a  dream- lung,  terrible,  vivid,  but  still  a  dream.  Even  while 
subjected  to  it,  I  felt  as  one' walking  in  sleep. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  I  could  no  longer  bear  it.  It  was  a 
dark,  oppressive  day  ;  and  n  tem|s»t  seemed  brooding  in  the  air. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  gallery  was  warm  and  close— the  bright, 
bright  eyes  of  Cain  seemed  to  cat  ink)  my  soul  ;  I  felt  suffocating  ; 
my  head  swam  ;  my  brain  was  wildly  throbbing  :  my  fingers 
refused  to  ol*v,  and  my  pencil  Ml  upon  the  floor. 

I  staggered  lack,  dropped  in  tan  chair,  and,  uttering  a  suppressed 
groan,  coverts  I  my  fiiec  with  my  hands. 

A  light  touch  on  my  shoulder  roused  inc.    It  was  M.  Leroy. 

"Come,  muii  ami,"  ho  said  in  a  compassionate  tone,  "yon  are 
not  well,  and  a  turn  in  the  gardens  below  will  restore  yen.  Here 
is  your  hat ;  now  take  niy  arm,  and  let  us  go.'" 

I  was  passive  as  a  child,  and  did  as  he  desired.  He  led  me  out 
among  the  trees,  and  sought  a  bench  in  a  retired  spot,  where  we 
sat  down.  I  had  not  yet  spoken ;  and  after  a  few  moments'  pause, 
he  began. 

"  I  have  been  «il«erving  you,"  he  said,  "for  some  days  ;  r.nd  I 
see  that  you  need  a  change  of  occupation.  That  picture  of  IV  vast's 
is  not  a  very  lively  subject  for  a  nervous  mnn  to  work  upon,  and  it 

has  a  had  effect  upon  you.    Take  my  advice,  Monsieur  B  ,  and 

give  it  up." 

"  Alas,"  I  w»id,  ho|N-les-sly,  "  I  cannot  !" 

"Cannot  '  Ah,  my  dear  sir,  that  is  a  delusion.  A  man  cm 
do  anything  he  wills.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  art  or  *Hcncc. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  real  or  imaginary,  physical  or  moral,  which 
can  long  maintain  its  ground  agaiiut  rwiluHdn.  A  resolution. 
Monsieur,  is  the  most  powerful  agent  in  the  world." 

"  No,"  I  said,  "there  is  something  more  powerful  still." 

"And  that  is-" 

"Fate." 

My  companion  laughed  aloud.  A  bright,  cheery,  ringing  laugh, 
such  as  I  used  to  utter  myself  two  months  previously. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand  to  me  with  an  air  of 
cordial  kindness  that  was  quite  irresistible;  "I  will  be  your  fate, 
and  I  will  not  loose  my  hold  upon  yon  till  I  accomplish  your  cure. 
It  is  of  no  avail  to  refuse  the  services  of  your  d»s:tor— -  remember, 
he  i>  your  fate ;  and  against  that,  you  confers,  it  is  useless  to  strive." 

He  rose,  ami  making  me  take  his  arm,  walked  briskly  into  a 
neighbouring  thoroughfare.  Then  he  called  a  fiacre,  drove  to  the 
Boulevard  d.-s  Italiens,  and,  taking  me  into  one  of  the  roost  bril- 
liant caff*  of  that  quarter,  ordered  a  somewhat  extravagant  repast 
to  bo  served. 

"  A  generous  diet  is  your  best  medicine,"  he  said  gaily,  as  he 
filled  the  sparkling  champaign,  and  nodded  my  health. 

Well,  he  would  not  permit  me  to  bear  the  lcaat  share  of  the 
expense  ;  but  when  seven  o'clock  arrived,  he  insisted  on  my 
accompanying  him  to  the  Theatre  Oymnaae ;  thence  we  returned 
to  my  apartments,  where  he  left  me,  announcing  his  intention  of 
visiting  me  early  the  next  morning. 

I  slept  better  than  I  had  done  for  many  months,  and  had  but 
just  risen  the  following  day  when  M.  Leroy  arrived.  He  had  an 
overcoat  on  his  arm  and  a  small  can*1  'bag  in  his  hand. 

"(rood  morning,  M.  B  ,"  he  said,  as  pleasantly  as  ever; 

"are  you  ready  to  start!" 

"  Perfectly,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  may  I  ask  where  b>?" 

"  Certainly.  To  Melun,  first  of  all,  and  then  to  Foiitaineblenn. 
We  shall  be  absent  als.ut  eight  or  ten  days  ;  nnd  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  Monsieur  11  ,  —by  the  way.  what  is  your  Christ  ian  name?" 

"  Prank,"  I  replied;  "  but  really  I  — " 

"By  the  end  of  that  time,  as  I  was  observing,  Frank,  we  shall 
bath  be  the  better  for  our  journey,  as  regard*  health  and  spirits." 

"  l'|>on  niy  word,  M.  Leroy,  I  nm  afraid  —  " 

"Come,  cme,  Frank,"  interrupted  my  new  friend,  not  suffering 
me  to  renvn*trato,  "  we  must  really  lo«c  no  time  iu  talking.  The 
train  skirts  at  ten  o'clock,  and  you  hnve  n<-t  anything  packed. 
Where  is  your  carpet-lmg  '" 

And  thus,  hurried  out  of  my  resolution  and  self-possession,  I 
f  .und  myself  in  the  cune  of  halt  an  hour  on  the  md  to  Pontniiie- 
bleaii,  and  inextricably  captured  by  my  "  Fate." 

We  went,  as  he  had  proposed,  to  Melun  ;  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  Fontainebbnn,  w  here  we  remained  for  more  than 
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a  week,  visiting  the  splendours  <<(  1 1 1«-  palace;  wandering  for  long 
days  n  the  vast  forest,  and  sketching  the  raviiips  valleys,  ami 
tree-clad  slopi  \  iu  which  Unit  mo»l  picturesque  region  in  so  abun- 
daut.  Hero  wo  saw  the  Weeping  Km  k,  and  had  a  pie-Die  at  the 
Hermitage  of  Kranchard.  In  short,  »t  the  end  >■{  leu  (lay*  we 
turned  (.ivninl-i  home;  ami  when  wo  entered  Paris,  laden  with 
plants,  crystal*,  and  sketches,  I  was  perfectly  re,-overed. 

The  next  <Liy  we  went  t<>  the  Luxemburg  together.  The  picture 
ha  I  lost  iti  terrible  fascination  for  me;  but  I  shuddered  once  more 
a*  I  sUhhI  before  it. 

"Decidedly,  Frank,  this  'tain'  ia  Mot  putt]  for  yon,"  i-uid  my 
eoinjiauiion,  who  wa-;  attentively  regarding  me.  "  Let  us  lx.tli  go 
to  the  Louvre  and  capy  Titian' *  '  Mistrc-i*.'  Nothing  «*.»ul»l  he  a 
liner  study.  You  shall  cntru-t  me  with  the  sale  of  your  copy  fr»iu 
Prcvost;  niul  if  you  (..How  my  n'lvi.-e,  y  u  will  never  l>>k  at  either 
••f  them  again.  I  will  tend  a  |>ort»-r  to-morrow  for  our  [>r..fi*rty, 
nml  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  whole.  Now,  come  out  with  uie 
into  the  gardens  ami  I  w  ill  tell  yon  something  a'*>ut  1 1i i-*  pietir.e, 
ami  why  I  w:u>  mi  nwolntd  to  tear  you  away  from  it."' 


beautiful,  ami  possessed  a  considerable  Jvwry,  She  mi  orphan. 
an<l  shared  her  home  with  an  aunt,  who  wax  sufficiently  advanced 
in  life  to  met  as  her  cliaperone.  Camille  Pr6vust  was  a  proud  man, 
and  one  who  could  not  endure  to  owe  all  to  the  Isiunly  of  a  wife. 
He  avowed  hid  love,  wan  favourably  received,  and  resolving  to 
make  at  least  woine  name,  and  to  render  himself  worthier  of  the 
lady's  hand  and  fortune,  he  left  Paris  f..r  Rome,  ami  there  applied 
himself  »j  bedulouxly  to  hi*  art,  that  Iu  carried  off  not  only  several 
prizes  from  the  Italian  academies,  but,  on  forwarding  to  Paris  a 
[.lining  of  especial  merit,  h  •  obtained  the  title  of  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour, 

"  When  he  received  intelligence  of  this  distinction,  he  returned. 

"Th  -e  who  knew  him  in  Rome  aaid,  that  reserved  and  taciturn 
ax  he  was  the  arrival  of  thin  new*  seemed  to  overwhelm  him  with 
joy.  He  gave  a  farewell  entertainment  to  hi*  fellow  -stmlenta,  and 
war,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  hospitable,  and  almost  cordial. 
Uefvrc  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  he  wag  in  Paris  ;  hut  if  hi*  absence 
had  liein  fortunate  iu  one  way,  it  hid  been  fatal  in  another  ;  if  he 
li:id  gainel  fame,  he  had  lost  happiness. 
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We  went  out.  He  chose  a  pleasant  seat  beneath  the  trees,  in 
front  of  the  priuei|ial  fountain,  and  thiiH  U  van  : 

"  Camille  Prevojit  wan  the  younger  of  two  brothers— I  knew  lwth 
intimately — anil  their  father  was  a  nr'tpM-timr  of  moderate  fortune. 
He  died;  and  following  the  dictates  of  an  unjust  partiality,  left 
eviiylhing  in  the  hands  of  Hippolyte,  the  cider  brother;  ».  that 
('iini)le  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  his  profession  as  an  artist. 
Neither  of  them  were  amiable  men.  Hippolyte  was  an  excellent 
man  of  business,  prudent,  cold,  crafty — Camille  wa»  sullen,  violent 
in  temper,  and  somewhat  of  a  misanthrope.  After  the  death  of 
old  Previ.st  I  seldom  visited  Hippolyte;  and  had  I  not  met  Camille 
almost  'I  uly  in  the  Louvre  and  at  the  Kcole  des  Beaux  Arts,  I  have 
little  doi.bt  that  our  acquaintance  would  altogether  have  ceased. 
Unloveable  as  he  was,  Camille  could  love,  and  that  |uutsi»nately. 
Men  of  his  disposition  love  but  once  -they  are  frequently  jealous, 
exacting,  even  harsh  to  the  objects  of  their  attachment ;  but  the 
feeling  has  it*  roots  iu  the  iumoxt  depths  of  their  being.  The  lady 
mi  whom  Camille  centred  his  affections  was  by  birth  a  cousin,  and 
by  chance  a  neighbour.    Mademoiselle  Duniesnil  was  remarkably 


"  Mademoiselle  Dumcsnil  was  married  to  hU  brother. 

"Totally  unprepared  for  the  blow,  he  had  hastened  to  her  h'Utl 
immediately  upon  his  arrival.  He  asked  for  Mademoiselle  Dum«»- 
nil,  and  was  told  th  it  Madame  Prcvost  was  within.  He  entered, 
anil  found  her  in  her  boudoir  reading  the  last  new  novel  by  Dumas, 
with  his  brother,  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  sipping  his 
morning  chocolate  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Hippolyte  had 
played  his  cards  well,  and  while  Camille  was  toiling  day  and  night 
in  his  11. man  nteJirr,  the  more  fortunate  and  leas  scrupulous  elder 
had  stepped  in,  and  borne  away  the  bride  and  her  twenty  thousand 
lim*  of  dowry. 

"  The  lady  received  him  aa  if  there  had  never  been  any  affection 
or  understanding  between  Uiem.  Hippolyte  affected  to  welcome 
his  brother  with  delight,  aud  pressed  him  to  make  the  Hotel 
Prcvost  his  home  whenever  he  was  in  Paris.  Camille  disguised 
his  rage  and  disappointment  under  an  impenetrable  mask  of  silent 
politeness.  He  neither  wept  nor  stormed.  lie  was  outwardly 
cold  and  cynical  as  ever,  and  did  not  betray  by  word  or  glance  the 
passion*  that  were  boiling  at  his  heart.    When  he  withdrew,  after 
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a  bfhf  *Uy  of  scarcdy  halt  an  hour.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Prcvo.t 
flattered  thimth.  .  tli.U  ho  had  forg  ate  i  all  the  circumstances  »f 
hi»  early  [WW 'will 

"  *  Three  years'  travel  an<l  application,  ma  cltir,,'  said  the 
husband,  as  he  |iut  uo  his  glove-,  f  ir  liii  daily  ride  in  the  Bids  de 
Boulogne,  'make  wonderful  havoc  in  a  lover**  memory." 

'•  About  a  week  afterward*  the  ls«dy  of  M.  I'rcvost  was  found 
murdered  in  one  uf  the  retired  CWHtrt'ttlUct  of  the  wood,  with 
bis  home  »t_i:eliug  beside  biiu.  He  had  been  shot  through  the 
head  . 

"  No  suspicion  attached  t<i  any  one  -  there  were  no  traces  of  the 
assassin  the  p-  dice  were  completely  battled  in  their  iuve  tigati 00  -. 
and  after  a  while  the  event  was  forgotten.  Caniilh-,  who  hail 
inherited  tht  hulk  of  hii  brother's  property,  continue*!  to  follow 
his  |irofr-.so:i  with  great  industry,  and  many  said  that  he  would 
now,  in  all  probability  b.'  united  to  the  fair  ami  wealthy  widow  ; 
but  no,  'ii_-  never  re-entered  the  Hotel  Frevost,  and  it  was  at 


of  MTV  itU  ten-Jr,  at  which  times  he  would  scream  aloud,  as  if 
unable  to  bear  the  fight  of  the  painting,  and  once  or  twice  was 
discovered  insensible  at  the  fo  it  of  the  eiscl.  His  servant,  on  one 
of  these  o-cisioui,  called  in  the  asi>i  .lance  of  a  medical  man,  who, 
08  th*.  artist's  rv>very,  endeavoure  I,  but  without  avail,  to  induce 
him  Ul  desist  from  art  for  awhile,  and  try  the  effect  of  change  ul 
air  and  |  uc.  Camille,  with  the  fatal  obstinacy  of  his  disp.sition, 
r>-f-.i  -■<■  I  t  •  listen,  and  treated  the  doctor  with  *>  much  rudeness  that 
the  visi:  WM  rcTJOatod  DO  more. 

"At  latt  the  |<aiutitig  was  fiuisheal,  and  has  since  obtaim.d  a 
place  00  the  walls  of  the  Luxembourg.  lioiihth  M,  it  will  ouc  day 
— to  use  the  words  of  the  catalogue  receive  n  last  and  honourable 
asylum  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  where  it  will  take  a  place 
bcotd"  its  illustrious  predecessors,  »nd  continue  the  History  of 
French  Art." 

"  Hut  the  artist  !"  I  exela'-mcd,  when  Leroy  had  finished  .»)>cak- 
ing  ;  "  what  became  of  the  artist  ?" 
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ast  rumotire  I  .!  at  he  had  made  a  vow  t  >  sec  an  1  <pink  w  ith 
her  no  more. 

"  About  this  time  be  ls.*gan  his  hut  aid  tlKOt  painting — 1  < 'u  i  n , 
after  the  murder  of  Als?l.'  It  is  not  necessary  f  ir  me  t  •  describe 
to  you  Uie  mint*  of  this  wonderful  composition,  for  you,  Frank,  of 
all  men,  •  \  ncpt  the  artist,  can  best  appreciate  tie  in. 

"  liver  since  his  return  from  Italy,  t'jniille  Prcvost  had  sunk 
de>  ;»  i  ami  ■  1 .  .  i  -  r  into  a  dark  and  -n'.l.n  in.  bit.  li  .  lb  had 
always  been  misanlhrop'c,  but  u<-w  he  i-ecmed  toihu  all  cvutact 
witli  his  fellow-creatures.  He  was  neve.-  seea  to  cross  the  thteshold 
of  h;s  door,  and  it  was  said  that  he  worked  all  day  and  nearly  all 
night  ii)».n  his  picture;  an  I  doting  ibis  time  his  iles(iondenc) 
increased  continually.  People  said  that  the  murder  of  his  brother 
had  given  a  painful  sho:k  to  his  feelings  ;  but  whether  it  was  so, 
i  r  whether  the  fearful  subject,  and  rtill  more  fearful  working  up  of 
the  'Cain,'  dwelt  too  forcibly  upon  hi*  imagination,  a*  in  your 
OUtj  I  cannot  tell.    At  all  event  i,  Le  became  subject  to  paroxysms 


We  h  ul  s  mm  little  time  since  risen  from  our  seat  in  the  gardens, 
and  were  now  walking  ar.n-in-ann  through  some  of  the  quiet  old- 
fashioned  streets  ot  the  Faubourg  ,St.  I'.-riuaiti.  As  I  *|>oke  wo 
arriv  ■  I  jus",  in  fr.>iit  of  thi>  heavy  wo.«den  gates  of  a  large,  priva'c 
mamiou  in  the  Rue  de  iM  >ut  Farnnsse.  To  my  surprise  Leroy, 
without  replying  to  my  question,  raised  the  heavy  knocker,  and  on 
the  C'juciery;  prescntin  ;  lrmself  in  answer  to  his  summons,  we 
were  instantly  admitted. 

Le:  ■  •  1 1  known  to  all  there,  for  when  we  net  a  plainly- 
dreiscd  livc.v  ;.rvant  in  the  courtyard,  the  man  touched  his  hat 
and  e  nursed  f>r  ioim  ■  imnts  in  an  under  tone  with  my  com- 
panioa.  lie  then  prtO  ded  n  Hp  the  Step*  and  into  the  bouse, 
where  we  were  received  by  all  elderly  gentleman  dre.oscd  in  a 
complete  suit  of  black,  who  shook  hands  politely  with  Leroy, 
and  desired  the  servant  to  conduct  the  gentlemen  to  the  cast 
wing. 

Everything  in  this  house  seamed  so  silent  and  oppressive  that 
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even  LenyV  Hfii.il  spirit*  forsaken  him.  Since  we  had  reached 
the  door  lie  had  not  addressed  u  single  word  to  mo,  ami  wino- 
tJiinii  appeared  to  restrain  ine  from  even  repeating  my  unanswered 
question. 

The  servant  led  us,  silently  ami  swiftly,  through  several  long 
Corridors,  and  stopped  at  hist  before  a  door  thickly  clamped  with 

ir         I  had  observed  in  this  gallery  that  the  doors  were  all  secured 

in  a  similar  manner. 

He  drew  :i  key  from  his  pocket,  mil  'Acd  it.  and  In  jtinuuij  us  io 
enter.  We  wan  in  a  small  sitliii-'-r <>«!,  m-atly  hut  plainly  fur- 
nished. Thete  was  a  b.-oi.e.-.se  at  cue  end  and  an  ea*el  with  a 
half-finished  painting  la  wrcv  Vol  fantastic  daub,  by  the  way*  at 
the  other.     The  window,  like  the  door,  was  «ci.-urcd  with  iron  bar*. 

There  were  strange  sounds  in  the  inner  ro.m,  1  thought,  as  our 
guide,  still  j.rt;i> rlitiy  us,  went  over  and  .  ntei'i  d. 

A  strange  sight,  though,  met  wy  eyes  when  I  followed  him.  A 
raving  madman  strap]*  d  np.u  a  bed,  cursing  the  attendant  hy  liin 
side,  laughing,  yelling,  aud  crying  aloud  that  /" ,  was  Cain,  and 
the  murderer  cf  bin  brother  ' 

"There  is  the  artist,  Frank,"  Naid  I<er»,y,  ]»-inting  t  >  the  bcl, 
"  there  is  Camille  l'rev-  st.  This  is  one  of  his  violent  mo  si*.  That 
fatal  picture  drove  one  |>nii)ter  mad,  my  pour  b  -y,  and  I  wan  deter- 
mined that  it  should  not  do  so  by  another." 

"But  did  he  really  murder  hut  brother?"  1  asked,  us  I  turned 
away  |mle  and  shuddering. 

"tbsl  only  knows,"  said  my  friend,  solemnly,  "and  He  ah-no 
can  judge  the  culprit  now.  Jealousy  is  a  dreadful  passion.  Pray 
to  Him  that  you  may  never  know  its  misery."' 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  l'AIYIT.US  IN  WATER- 
COJ.OUtS. 

AmoKqst  the  few  honourable  exemptions  which  Mr.  Ruskin  allows 
to  his  severe  but  just  animadversions  on  "Modem  Painters,"  the 
painters  in  wan>r-e lours  occupy  a  front  pLace.  As  a  Isxly,  he 
declares  they  are  truthful  to  nature,  careful  and  loving  in  their 
trearoont,  and  famed  in  their  work  ;  and  few  who  have  teen  the 
exhibition  this  year  will  di*.-cnt  from  that  groat  critic  on  art. 

That  which  people  understand,  even  partially,  will  always  ho  a 
favourite  with  thein.  "  A  little  learning  "  is,  to  the  public,  by  no 
mean*  "u  dangerous  thing."  The  science  ..f  phrenology,  the  bare 
rudiments  of  which  are  easy  of  Acquisition,  will  -always  have  its 
disciples  and  admirers,  whilst  more  abstruse  and  useful  sciences 
are  neglected;  and  the  rr-iviit  "revelation"  of  table  turning  or 
spirit-rapping  required  so  little  learning  to  turn  or  rap,  that  in 
every  family  a  professor  was  f  -mid.  Hence,  without  any  di«|>aruge- 
mcnt  to  the  peculiar  vehicle,  water-colour  jointing  is  more  admired, 
Is.-catise  more  nielei  >t"oi|,  amongst  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
than  the  more  imperishable  and  difficult  art  in  oil*.  Most  young 
ladies,  whether  with  ta>le  or  not,  have  attempted  at  school  crude 
landscape-,  alter  the  lithograph*  of  Fielding,  or  brilliant  flowers,  a 
long  way  after  nature.  The  practice,  contemptible  as  it  !s  amd' 
few  call  sufficiently  reprobate  the  manner  in  which  "art"  is  taught 
in  academies  for  either  sex)  gives  the  harnerx  a  sufficient  insight 
to  make  them  admire  C-'.-sc  pr-fes.-»»rs  wh  >  are  noted.  Hence  the 
number  of  real  students,  if  one  may  call  them  -\  in  a  wnter-c  >h.nr 
gallery  is  considerably  larger  than  in  one  devoted  U>  oil  paintings; 
but  the  casual  visitors  and  sight-s-er*  are  proporiionnbly  less. 

The  <*Vl  S-ioety  of  Artists  in  Water-colours  consists  of  twenty- 
seven  ceiitlcmcli  and  of  tive  ladies,  who  are  members,  and  of  seven- 
teen associate  exhibitors.  The  society  was  in  titutcd  in  the  year 
l.vt;  the  pre  cut  exhibition  is  therefor.-  the  fiftieth.  As  the 
numls.r  of  pictures  exhibited  aioouiits  to  thiee  hundred  and  fifty- 
six,  we  mu-t  in  our  cur*»ry  notice  omit  many  which  are  excellent 
and  most  worthy;  but  our  readers  will  probably  excuse  us  on 
account  of  the  exigencies  of  space. 

(No.  <:>,  "The  Rosary/'  by  .l..hn  (Jilin.ru,  is  amongst  the  fir-t 
which  arrest  the  visitor;  an  Upturned  head  yf  a  girl,  praying,  with 
a  rosary  in  her  band,  is  the  subject  of  the  picture  ;  the  treatment 
reminding  us  very  much  of  Sir  Joshua,  mid  the  touch  is  so  tirm  nud 
solid,  that  one  wight  mistake  the  picture  for  a  study  in  oil  rather 
than  in  waUr-soloura. 


(No.  11),  "The  Foxglove,"  by  J.  P.  NafleL,  is  a  careful  irtndy 
of  the  flower  named,  exceedingly  true  to  nature. 

(No.  Hi,  "The  Val  St.  Niclai,"  by  T.  M.  Richardson,  in  a  very 
beautiful  landwa|>e.  The  middle  distance  is  well  manage  1,  and 
the  heads  of  the  mountains  1.-st  in  the  sky  are  very  finely  painted. 

I  No.  16),  "A  Scene  on  the  River  Conway,"  by  ('.  Bran  white,  is 
a  beautiful  bit  of  scenery  ;  pirn?,  F.nglish,  and  refreshing. 

|No.  l  M,  "  llnilibras  nud  Ralph  in  the  Si.s-k«,"  by  John  <lil- 
tart,  will  huve  been  made  already  familiar  to  the  reader  by  the 
copy  upon  wood,  drawn  by  the  same  artist,  and  engraved  for  a  pic- 
t  rial  e  utonq  oiary.  But  the  printing-ink  ami  the  burin  of  the 
cngiaver  cannot  render  the  exceeding  beauty  of  colour,  and  the 
troth  arol  feeliii-'  shown  in  the  rendering  of  the  ivy-c-  vered  wall 
and  the  f  li-ige  of  the  trees.  The  faces  of  Hndibra"  nnd  Ralph  are 
admirable  ;  the  dejection  of  knyht  ami  squire  being,  however, 
scarcely  lium  ir  u-*  enough,   tiilbert  does  u- 1  su  c  ssl  well  in  ccntisiy.  * 

l No.  l'.'t,  "The  ("litis  of  Folkestone,"  by  Copley  Fielding,  Ls  a 
fine  picture,  bree/v,  and  full  of  air  and  atmosphere  :  the  distance 
is  especially  natural.  It,  in  common  w  ith  all  this  artist's  produc- 
tion*, U  s  -1-1.  The  |«i*sessor  of  such  a  picture  is  to  be  congratulated. 

(No.  -jrii,  "S.-arboioiigh,"  by  C.  Beutley,  is  an  admiral  l«  sea- 
view.  The  water  is  motive,  deep,  and  excellently  rendered.  The 
eoi-ne  in  the  midrtle  distance  is,  however,  too  crowded,  without 
being  sufficiently  busy. 

(No.  •_'■■),  by  the  same  artist  as  No.  If,  previously  uutieid,  U 
worthy  of  much  prai-c. 

I  No.  ;U),  '  '  Kvaagetine  at  Prayer/'  by  Joseph  Jenkins,  is  a  very 
pure  aud  natural  illustration  of  Longfellow V  admirable  pastoral. 
The  figure  of  Kvangeline,  in  a  devotional  altitude,  Is  carefully 
studied  and  very  finely  painted. 

(No.  "  The  Drug  Baawr,  Constoutinople,"  by  John  (liltart, 
is  the  fruit  of  that  artist's  recent  visit  to  the  East.  Th*  picture 
bears  the  impress  of  being  (siinted  on  the  siot.  Turkish  women, 
merchants,  and  priesta,  wander  through  the  sombre  court.  The 
dresses  are  ae>uratc  aud  well  drawn,  the  feeling  for  the  subject 
is  very  apparent,  and  the  treatment  in  (Jilliert's  peculiar  style. 

Another  sketch  from  Constantinople,  by  the  same  artist  tNo.  137), 
"A  Turkish  Water-carrier,"  is  a  fine  study  of  a  head  in  a  green 
turluiu,  very  much  reminding  one  of  Rembrandt  in  its  odour  aud 
treatment.  The  solid  manner  in  w  hich  this  artist  paints,  will  be 
e?|M!<-ially  observable  in  the  first  picture;  where  the  colour  is  laid 
on  wry  thickly,  no  as  to  be  pcrfe  :tly  ojatque. 

(No.  M),  "Near  Southend,  Essex,"  and  (No.  .1<ii,  "  Interior  of 
a  Barn,  KilMon,  near  Bath,"  respectively  by  Oeorge  Fripp  and  Mr. 
Rosenberg,  are  not  only  pleasing,  but  exixllent  S]«cituen«  of  the  art. 

(No.  ft),  "  East  gate  Street,  CIho-Ut  ;  Autumnal  Evening,"  by 
William  Call,  w,  is  a  very  tine  view  of  part  of  the  ancient  town. 
The  forcTound  is  especially  worthy  of  remark. 

(No.  fl'ji,  "Carting  Seaweed  on  the  Coa^t  of  Guernsey."  by  B. 
I»oii'-an,  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  an  artist  who  has  rendrrAl 
him-elf  famous  lor  his  inarinu  pieces.  The  depth  and  motion  in 
the  water,  and  the  colour  in  the  sky,  nro  very  noticeable. 

(No.  j2i,  "A  i  Interior  of  Broadwater  Chmrh.  S-.is^x,"  by  the 
ceh-bratesi  artist  of  "Tie-  Mansi-ns  of  England,"  ij  painted  with  all 
his  i-X'slleiiee,  but  als  >  with  all  bis  c  -nveuti  'tialitie*.  The  great 
fault  with  this  a:t:vt  is.  it  scents  to  u^.  that  his  stiiiothneso  and 
riiiinl,  arc  ciitic  I  to  >io  h  an  extent,  that  his  pi  ~iuctions  alway* 
Kinind  one  of  litlio-.-raphic  drawings.  rnf.-rtunaui-ly,  al*i,  the 
I<eciiliar  br-wu  t-oic  <i{  his  iut-  riors  servea  to  keep  up  the  idea. 

(No.  fit),  "A  Spanish  Luly,"  by  Nancy  Uayuer.  is  s..  pure  in 
tone  aud  vivid  in  colour,  that  it  leaves  little  U>  be  wihhed  f  >r,  and 
that  little  might  be  expended  on  the  drawing,  the  h-g  being  too 
b.ug  from  the  hip  to  the  patella.  The  face  and  (scaring  of  the 
lady  are  both  materially  different  from  those  given  us  by  Mr.  Hurl- 
stoiie  in  hi*  "Spanish  Scenes,"  but  yet  bear  evidence  of  ei|ual  truth. 

(No".  tj(.'  and  View  of  the  South  Downs,  Snstn-x/'  and  a 

View  of  the  -nuie  district  looking  over  the  Weald,  are  bi.th  very  fine 
spe- imeiis  of  the  master,  Copley  Fielding.  The  air  and  breezy 
freshness  of  the  scene  are  those  so  |xvuliar  to  English  scenery,  and 
which  only  a  very  jjrtat  master  in  art  could  render  as  in  these 
pictures. 

(No.  U4),  "The  Witch  Acrasia Charming  her  Lover  in  the  Bower 
of  Bliss,"  is  altogether  weak  iu  conception,  and  poor  and  puerile  in 
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drawing,  aod  does  little  cro«lit  to  the  name  of  the  artist,  J.  Stepha- 
n«0.  Very  different  is  (Xo.  7''),  "  Si»tch  Fcrn-gathcrcrs,"  by 
Frederick  Tayler,  which  is  manly  ami  hold  in  execution,  and  with- 
out any  laboured  finish,  but  which  still  !).-<«,  when  seen  at  a  proper 
distance,  all  tho  smoothness  of  the  finest  utid  most  iti-lioilo  touches, 
and,  at  tin-  same  time,  a  firmness  awl  roundness  "f  ' -■■ntutir  which 
could  not  1*  obtained  hy  great  finish. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Tophamiin  X...  sit  hat  d-parted  from  his  usual 
Irish  couruhips,  or  jwasant  worshipper*,  and  given  as  one  of  the 
result*  of  hi*  1st*  visit  to  Spain,  in  "  A  (tipsy  Ft  stival  at  fJrenadu," 
so  rendered  that  it  makes  u*  regret  that  Mr.  To.  ham  did  not  earlier 
seek  distinction  in  this  peculiar  branch  of  the  art. 

(X.*.  and  ?3',  hy  Karl  Ilu-i.-,  "The  Ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Ve-ta,  at  Tiv.di,"  and  "  The  Royal  Family  ascending  1/^li-mv- 
par,'*  painted  hy  tho  command  of  Prince  Albert,  are  both  re- 
markable ]«intings  —the  first  for  its  artistic  and  poetic  feeding, 
from  which  the  extreme  g>U.rnesii  uf  the  »ky  somewhat  detracts; 
and  the  second  from  the  graceful  way  in  whirh  a  conventional  sub- 
ject, abounding  in  studied  attitudes  and  in  modem  costume,  is 
tr.at.il  by  the  painter.  The  royal  party  in  on  horseback,  Prince 
Alts-rt  leading  the  van,  the  Prince  of  Wale*  and  Prim-ess  Royal 
follow ing,  with  their  horses  led  by  ^n-nnm  ;  the  tyiteen.  with  her 
attendant*,  f  dlowod  by  Highlander*  carrying  guns,  etc.,  e  >mpht-s 
the  gr.up.  The  costume  cf  the  present  day,  mixed  with  the  tartan, 
is  not  ungraceful;  and  the  long  folds  of  her  Majosty's  dress,  her 
ri'liui;  hat,  and  veil,  are  «o  managed  a*  t«  I*  aim  nt  aa  graceful  as 
the  Vandyck  habit.  The  heather  anil  mountainous  scenery  are  espe- 
cially well  painted  ;  and  the  harmony  of  the  group  -  youth,  health, 
and  Inwity  — would  bo  complete,  but  for  the  jwtiliar  eap  worn  by 
the  Prince.  • 

(No.  Jtil),  "Evening  at  Balmoral  Oastle-the  Stag*  brought 
Jl  'iuc,"  jointed  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  ia  the  companion- 
picture  to  the  foregoing,  and  is  one  of  those  records  of  a  peaceful 
and  happy  life  which  her  Majesty  delight*  to  treasure  up.  In  this 
one  Mr.  Haag  haa  been  very  successful.  The  Priuee  Consort,  in  a 
Highland  dress,  and  embrowned  by  exercise,  ia  laying  at  the  feet  uf 
her  Majesty  tho  spoils  of  hU  day's  sport— two  or  three  fine  stags ; 
whilst  Highlander*,  with  lighted  piue  eresseU,  throw  a  rich  and 
ruddy  glare  over  the  group— over  her  Majesty  in  white  satin, 
graceful  and  beautiful  on  her  matronly  form— on  the  young  princes 
and  the  attendant  ladies  -and  on  the  aomewhat  stiff  and  f^reign- 
Lsdcing  courtier*  who,  decorated  with  the  green  ribbon  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  iu  formal  black  dresses,  make  anything  but  pictur- 
esque |*>rtion»  of  the  group.  The  white  Hatin  of  her  Majesty's 
drev,  in,  in  itself,  a  triumph  of  art  iu  its  skilful  rendering.  The 
only  faulty  piece  of  painting  appears  to  us  in  the  coat*  of  the  deer, 
which  look  very  much  as  if  they  had  Uca  dragged  through  water. 


(Xo.  Srtt,  "The  Entrance  t  .  Rprko  Hall,"  by  Jos.  Nasll1,  is 
noticeable  from  the  mine  beauties  and  faults  a*  the  general  pro- 
duction* uf  this  artist. 

(No.  \>1\,  "The  Widowed  Lilly  Rh-hildi  Consulting  the  Magic 
Mirror,"  pa.ntisl  from  a  (icrman  story  by  Mi  "is  E.  Sharj-c,  is  false 
in  sentiment,  and  an  fantastical  as  it  is  inn.ri-  ami  p  .ur  in  execu- 
tion. The  only  merit  i !^  which  tlio  pr>xIiie(i.oiH  -  f  tliit<  litdy  can 
claim  in,  that  th-  fueoM  liuve  a  certain  utinutural  picttinesK  very 
mtii-h  re-embliiig  those  artifiei.il  l  viin*  and  gentleman  which  orna- 
liitrit  li;»irdnw««'rit"  window*. 

(X.i.  'Jlt;i,  by  tiie  same  avti.-t,  "All  the  earth  d  th  wi,r»lnp 
Thee,"  is  an  attempt  at  pat hm  which  is  perfectly  ridicuh'.ua. 
Tempted  by  the  popularity  of  H.*rtiu  i's  "  ( 'li^ri-ttr  Boys"  Mis^ 
Hhar|*  h;is  ].la:iaiifed  the  idea,  by  giving  us  scvtr.il  very  white 
charity  girl*  hintinp;  the  T<  Ihum  with  that  fervent  devotion  which 
we  Merei*  see  in  charity  ^irU.  So  much  for  the  truth  of  the  sentiment ; 
but  to  give  the  iden  of  universality  expressid  in  the  word  "all," 
Mi**  tSlini|M>  re^^.rt!^  to  a  method  i\k  pr.-xnic  im  it  in  ridieuloiu. 
Amongst  the  very  whit."  charity  nhU,  dress,, I  in  the  name  plain 
white  quakerlike  cup  und  on. -wy  I  •ami  as  the  rest,  in  a  very  black 
negro  girl.  The  e  ntrant  in  ]Hif«stly  "\cr» helming,  and  tho 
solemnity  uf  the  Jim  Oow  face  wearing  *.  devote  .mil  a  look  i«  so 
purely  c.mic,  that  tew  can  resin  laughter.  The  bad  ta«tc  of  Miss 
Sharpe  was  never  more  apparent. 

(No.  110,  "  A  Rom,,,,  Monk,"  Mudy  of  a  head,  by  Karl  Haag, 
ia  a  very  line  study  of  odour;  the  character  rather  itittllcetnal 
than  devotional. 

•  iXo.  list,  "The  St.mcs  of  the  Lyn,"  by  P.  J.  Xaftet,  ia  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  many  fine  landscape*  in  the  gallery.  The  aubjwt 
ia  one  which  Cre.swi.dc  might  have  handled,  but  he  w.Mild  not  have 
excelled  the  present.  The  artist  has  an  evident  feeling  with  hin 
aubject.  Seven  more  subjects  by  C»pley  Fielding  occupy  the  next 
phge  of  our  catalogue,  all  possessing  many  of  the  excellencies,  and 
one  of  them  (Xo,  I'M)  all  the  faults,  at  it  seems  to  un,  of  the  artitt. 

The  laat  that  we  ahall  at  this  time  notice  ia  a  large  mid  am- 
bitious picture,  by  Frederick  Tayter,  called  "The  Fmival  of  the 
Popinjay"  (No.  HI).  The  subject  is  from  the  third  chapter  of 
Scott's  "Old  Mortality,"  where  the  "green  marksman  "  exhibits 
his  prowess  by  knocking  down  the  popinjay,  Lady  Margaret 
Bellinden  and  Edith,  the  otato  equipage  of  the  dnke,  the  troopers 
of  Montrose,  and  all  the  dramaiu  pmomt  of  Sir  Walter,  figure  iu 
the  picture,  which  is  of  an  exceedingly  pleasing  colour,  and  exquhdu. 
in  its  fiuish  and  correct  in  costume  and  detail,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  the  long  drum  of  the  mounted  trooper.  Wo  have  seen 
skftehes  by  Frederick  Tayler  which,  not  withstanding  the  historical 
pretension  of  the  present  production,  please  us  far  more,  as  being 
roach"  more  true  to  nature. 


A   PORTRAIT   BY  REMBRANDT, 


■\Vhek  Rembrandt  had  before  htm  the  venerable  old  man  with 
his  grave  and  noble  air,  his  fine  white  heard,  his  rich  dress  of 
silk  and  velvet,  and  his  calm  majestic  countenance  •  whose  portrait 
by  that  diittiuguished  artist  wc  have  engraved  mi  tho  following  page, 
he  must  have  been  deeply  interested  in  his  subject.  Thus  much 
may  l«e  safety  conjectured  from  the  style  in  wbi  h  the  work  is 
executed.  The  painter  has  lavished  ujsm  the  figure  of  this  fine 
m'slel  all  the  brilliant  huch  of  his  pallet,  giving  a  silvery  whiteness 
t/>  the  ls?«rd,  a  dashing  brilliancy  to  the  eyes,  and  a  variety  of 
delicate  shad,  s  to  the  folds  of  the  op  nn.l  el  «k.  The  subjeet  •  f 
the  picture,  and  his  f.rnily,  must  have  been  no  less  (jralilied  than 
the  artist,  and  »e  may  U-  sure  so  fine  a  portrait  must  have  pro- 
duec.l  a  grand  effect  in  one  of  those  re  h  Dutch  sal  ens  of  the 
s».'Tenteenth  century,  wht.  h  were  d<s-orate«l  with  fine  tapestry  in 
lively  c  dours  and  bright  lustres,  and  lighted  by  lung  windows  of 
polishe»l  glass,  twined  .-.r..uud  outsi.bj  with  f,-«o..ns  of  vines  and 
(lowers.  Ncverthcb  ss  if  the  truth  mint  Is"  told,  we  d  <  not  admire 
this  wealthy  jsTSonagc  estimable  though  he  may  havo  l»oen,  and 
irreproachable  in  all  tlie  relations  of  life — ro  murh  as  thi>se  js>or 
old  men  whom  Rembrandt  painted,  sitting  in  the  corner  of  an  ill- 
furnished  dark  room,  with  a  heavy  worn  out  cloak  on,  and  crouching 


down  over  an  old  Bible.  It  n  in  these  humble  scenes  that  Rem- 
brandt's  genius  apjiears  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  L-uvTe  cannot 
have  forgotten  hit  "  Philosopher  in  Meditation."  At  the  close  of  a 
day,  the  la^t  gleams  of  which  give  a  glowing  hue  to  the  windows  of 
a  large  wibsin  with  arched  roof,  an  old  man  has  just  drawn  Wick 
his  chair  from  a  desk,  up  .11  whi'  h  are  a  crucifix,  a  map  of  the 
world,  and  a  Bible  open.  A  seat,  w  hich  was  just  before  close  to 
where  the  old  man  is  sitting,  stands  empty  in  the  rhiarrucuro.  A 
friend  has  been  there,  n  learned  doctor,  and  a  theologian.  They 
have  touched  upon  and  discus  ed  a  (mint  of  d  s-trine.  The  old  man, 
having  Wit  left  alone,  has  returned  to  the  text  ;  he  has  read  mid 
compared  it  with  others.  Then,  as  tin-  day  h:v*  begun  to  decline, 
he  has  drawn  back  bis  chair  and  gradually  Mink  into  ;l  nr-foiincl 
reverie,  forgetful  of  everything -the  time,  th.-  p|rot\  and  even 
himself.  I'tic  ns.  iou.  of  all  around,  he  sits  with  his  hind  (-ending 
over  his  chest,  and  his  hands  grasring  his  chair,  as  if  to  support 
himself  in  the  midst  of  th  ■*•_•  nhywos  into  which  hi*  thoughts  have 
led  him.  He  flounder*  al«mt  among  insoluble  problems,  while  the 
light  of  day  gradually  disa|,|ioars  in  the  long  corridor*  which  l<n<l 
to  this  retreat,  and  from  the  Ktairs,  till  at  last  it  is  I'.st  in  dark:  es-. 
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Win  duos  not  aLiii  remember  Hcmbrandt's  *ketehen  of  poor  fami- 
lies f  It  is  well  known  that  I"'  wa»  '■"rn  at  n  mill,  in  tin  midst  of 
rural  scenery.  Hi*  habit  of  studying  ami  depicting  men  MDOBg  tto 
peasantry  bj  w  li>>ui  he  VM  mirp>undcd,  taught  him  not  to  deajMM 
the  ]»Nir«r  clause    when,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  he  .settled  in 


blest  wvne*.  Fie  paints  the  Holy  Family  in  any  |-nr  hou*-  i,r 
crtbiu.  He  surrounds  it  with  Hunny  splendour,  and  exalt*  the 
labour  of  the  workman  in  mich  a  manner  n*  to  awaken  almost  the 
envy  of  the  favo-.ued  man  of  leisure,  who  pursues  hU  studies'  in 
quiet  retirement.    Most  of  Rembrandt's  rawlels  fr  iu  the  people 


roRtn.UT  or  ax  old  max. — rnosi  a  paistiso  by  nEMiifl.\M*T. 


Amsterdam.  A*  he  became  inure  anil  more  penetrating  in  bin 
views,  be  showed  a  preference  for  the  unfortunate  mid  the  miser- 
able,  whom  others  are  diipwud  to  shun.  He  took  his  models  from 
rla>--  >  which  have  not  the  refinement  of  superior  cultivation  ;  but 
with  what  Renins,  with  what  a  touch,  with  what  charms  »f  light 
and  (drub-  tlhl  le  adorn  and  exalt  his  rcpic  ei  tattotis  of  the  bum- 


arc  nut  remarkable  for  physical  beauty,  but  they  are  clothed  with 
many  mural  attraction*.  They  liave  a  soul,  and  their  »oul  w 
almost  rendered  visible  by  the  baud  of  the  gnat  master.* 

•  Further  particulars  with  regard  to  Hcmbrandt,  and  other  «pe- 
citmiv.  of  his  work*,  may  be  found  in  vol.  i.  pp.  349  and  3S5 — 100. 
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AREN'T,    OR   ARNOULD   VAN   DER  NEER. 
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Think  is  ;i  constantly-recurring  intercut  in  an  examination  of  the 
lives  of  Dutch  1  •: » i i - 1 1 1 s.    App ircutly  go  similar,  their  diversity  is 


rial  and  marked.  No  two  of  thorn  arc  exactly  alike.  They  arc  all, 
however,  pervaded  by  a  quiet  domesticity  which  has  peculiar  charm". 

Vol.  II. 


They  please  us  in  the  same  way  that  White,  the  historian  "I 
Selhnrne,  delights  us  among  writers.  They  are  in  general  natural 
and  true,  even  when  their  subjects  arc  u«t  always  in  good  tai>tc. 
In  f. inning  the  artistic  mind  of  iu<>deni  times,  it  is  to  lie  wished 
that  some  of  onr  painters  would  in  this  res|>ect  study  the  old  men 
<>f  Flanders,  who  sought  to  be  true  rather  than  brilliant.  They 
idealised  nature,  they  comprehended  and  rendered  the  poetry  ot 
landscape  and  still  life,  and  yet  they  neither  distorted  it  to  serve  a 
purpose,  Dor  painted  impossible  oaks,  nor  trees  which  a  naturalist 
would  lie  puczled  to  discover  the  name  of. 

The  pictures  of  this  school  of  artists  have  increased  in  value,  and 
have  been  appreciated  just  in  proportion  as  men  have  become 
observers  of  nature,  and  lovera  of  the  simple  and  the  l«autiful. 
Mankind  at  first  are  dauled  by  bright  odours,  an  array  of  glitter 
and  show  quite  foreign  to  reality  ;  but  as  reason  and  sound  concep- 
tions make  way,  we  are  led  to  lietter  notions  of  what  is  true  and 
pure  in  art,  as  in  other  things. 

This  is  pre -eminently  true  at  the  present  time.  Never,  In  the 
history  of  the  world,  whs  art  more  generally  a  favourite  study.  A 
taste  for  pictures,  and  pictures  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit  too, 
has  i«nctruted  to  the  ranks  of  the  millions  ;  but  the  pointers  of 
ordinary  life  arc  always  more  readily  understood  than  those  who  take 
their  subjects  from  past  history.  Martin  is  a  jointer  whose  name 
is  familiar.  His  "  Belshauar*  Feast"  is  looked  upon  with  sur- 
prise, and  almost  with  awe.  But  Landseer  ii  understood,  and  more 
freely  talked  of. 

The  artist  of  whom  we  are  about  U<  trc»t  is  eminently  calculated 
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to  be  popular;  ami  yd,  tli-.u^lt  hi*  pictures  arc  in  so  many  great 
p:ill*;rict»,  the  greatest  uncertainty  exists  with  regard  to  him.  Wc 
have  hi*  portrait,  and  we  do  ii"t  exactly  kn->w  hi*  i.atii".  S..mo 
cjll  him  Art  ;  others  Arthur  ;  some  xiy  ArieiiM  :  ami  the  learned 
M.  ilc  Bnrtiti  kaptis.s  him  l.y  the  name  of  A  rem  Van  der  N.cr. 
We  .hi  not  ku  -u  m. It U  any  prcci.-mn  either  tl  •  >Ulv  »f  hi*  birth,  <-r 
that  .if  his  death,  or  hy  what  icu.'i''  iti  study  lie  slice,  .sb  d  in 
the  rare  ami  dii:i.  ult  art  »,{  remit  ring  night  eft'i.-ta  with  lunch 
j..i-tiy  and  truth. 

The  List-dans  of  the  day  do  not  comb -e  nd  to  speak  of  hitu; 
and  IWamps  him.o  It',  who  wrote  at  a  js.ri.-l  when  the  paintings  of 
Van  der  Neer  were  already  celebrate  i,  ban  only  tnven  hint  two  or 
three  lines  in  a  short  hi 'graphy  »f  Kghei  Vati  der  Neer,  speaking  of 
the  father  '>  />.'<./»«  -f  the  sou,  as  if  eminent  a  landscape -paiuttf 
Were  imt  worthy  ..fa  frame  to  himself. 

Van  der  Neer  was  the  jKiintcr  of  winters  ami  fires  :  hut  he  was 
al*»  the  painter  of  tin.  n:.. lunch  -ly  W-.v:ty  •■(  night.  He  losed  and 
stmlied  lii^lit,  of  winch  the     e-t,  Ymiu/,  thus  says  : 

"  Night,  sable  iroddess '  from  her  ebon  throne, 
III  ruylc^s  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  Ki  ptrc  o'er  u  slumbering  world: 
Silence,  how  dead!  and  darkness,  how  profound  ! 
Nor  eye,  nor  list'ning  ear  an  object  liuds ; 
Creation  sleips.    'Tin  an  the  kiiitk!  puNc 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  u  pause 
An  awful  pause,  prophetic  of  her  end." 

Tlie  life  of  this  solitary  and  unknown  artist  was  pajutod  wholly  in 
coiit/.mplatiin:  landscape*  sleeping  'math  the  lie -on,  when  it  shows 
itself  from  behind  a  w.,.,led  hill,  or  when  it  i;mh  IjthitiJ  a  pool 
bordered  by  huts,  or  lined  by  a  hamlet,  Frew  the  in*  sign  ef 
twilight  t..  that  ntnk-eiih  d  ami  my r-te-ri  -(is  lemr,  whirh  the  delicate 
La  Fontaine  has  painted  so  pleasingly  in  one  line  - 

"  Ijorsquc  n'etatit  pas  nu.it,  il  n'est  pas  encore  jour," 

when  we  oUc.  ve  p.Wn.«  before  us,  like  a  panorama  in  the  hky,  a 
slow  ami  solemn  succession  of  peaceful  LiW-uio,  which  appear 
monotonous  to  the  ordinary  man  who  has  .mly  rmtiied  thcoi  ornv, 
but  whieh,  to  the  judicious  and  romantic  artst,  present  an 
infinite  variety  of  effects  and  shades.  We  are  familiar  with  art:st» 
who  have  improvised  moonlight  effects  with  ability,  either  by  m-an* 
of  a  few  dashes  of  Mack  and  white  p.  noil  u|«m  itftirc  paper,  or  by 
dome  pencil-strokes  learnt  by  heart,  and  cleverly  dashed  off  up.  n  a 
blue  ground,  with  accessories  of  architecture,  and  s  'lne  c-  iitiy- 
rippling  water.  Those  who  have  seen  the-e  rapid  p.  noil  sketches 
dashed  off,  will  with  difficulty  be  pi-roiah-d,  at  all  .vents  will 
s-ar.fl>  understand,  lew  Van  der  .Veer  has  been  aide  to  see  in  the 
course  of  the  night  and  in  its  aspects  alm-.st.  as  much  vai  i.ty  as 
Joseph  V.  rnet  in  day  onV-ts  that  he  even  iietsl  the  different  hours 
. of  the  night  so  distinctly,  that  on  examination  we  can  really  recog- 
nise them.  This  is  indeed  what  has  made  Van  der  Neer  a  jainter 
of  the  very  first  order  of  merit  in  his  peculiar  w»y. 

The  study  of  the  elf. -ts  which  are  pr<«luced  at  nii:ht  by  lichlK 
and  .-had  ws  Han  intr.sliieed  into  paintitij;  .ne  of  the  jtrvat  and 
succ  r--s(i>l  charms  of  p.».•,  ry,  and  that  ia  niyntery.  L'i  rtiiin  lan.1- 
s.-apes  which,  in  the  hr.ad  daylivht,  would  have  l  u.  n  coiupKlely 
wanting  in  interest,  arc  wmp]H»d  at  nicht  in  f.mtantic  tints,  are 
elevated  to  lofty  proportion*  hy  the  way  in  which  tho  sliaJ..w» 
stand  and  full,  and  are  idealised  beneath  the  influence  of  those  pule 
lights,  whieh,  m>  lonjrer  ill.iniiniiip  and  shon  in^  the  onlinary  life  of 
man,  tuaki'  thi'  earth  ap].ear  more  trampiil  and  tfrent,  and  water 
no .re  solemn  ami  vast  in  it«  effect.  What  a  pictur*  doe«  Shak- 
<.ps  art'  give  ns  of  moonlight  : — 

"  How  »weet  the  mooulight  «lcrps  u|mo  this  bank  f 
Here  will  w  e  sit.  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  onr  ears;  sort  stillness,  and. the  nijrht, 
Becomes  the  touches  of  sweet  hnrmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.    Look  how  the  rloor  of  heavi  n 
I»  thick  inlaid  with  putiucs  of  hrlght  gold  ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  whieh  thou  hehold'st, 
But,  in  his  motion,  like  au  ou^ol  sings, 
Still  eboitiug  t»  the  yonn^-eyed  elierubiui  ; 
Stleh  harm  my  ir.  in  immortal  «otiN  ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Duth  grossly  close  it  in,  wc  tu   i  .t  hiar  it." 


We  all  know  the  effect  of  tnoouli^ht  neened  upon  otir  own  indi- 
vidual emotions.  If  in  the  nilence  of  the  country  we  *uddcnly  dis- 
cover a  little  i:liiii)i.?r  of  li^rli t  from  the  window  of  a  hut;  if  pre- 
sently, behind  the  distant  trees  of  that  sleeping  landsca|«>,  we  fancy 
wc  b»Vd  I  a  cavalier  -lidim:  away  like  a  ghost,  how  many  cmotioim 
ri>e  within  us,  and  lu w  ready  are  ve  to  cry-- 

"  What  nny  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  eor-s-,  acain,  in  complete  steel, 
Kcvisit  st  thus  the  «limp«es  of  the  moon. 
Making  nifiht  hideous  ;  and  we  fool«  of  nature 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  heyond  the  reaches  ol  our  souls  r" 

.Such  a  picture,  and  »uch  a  suhje-t,  rind*  us  pre].are<I  to  lie  in- 
ten st. d  aiul  attentive.  Why  d.  es  that  lamp  burn  at  hiicIi  au  hour  ' 
I»  it  that  iW'io<-  terrible  drama  i*  l*ing  prepar»d  ;  or  Ls  there 
aicknista  -  a  watcLuik'  ruotber,  a  haW  near  to  death  '  No  matter 
what  ;  we  are  inter.  >.ted.  And  then  w  hy  is  that  man  ens-piup 
alonji  as  if  afrakl  U>  1*  f  Imagination  - -which  would  have  lscen 
quite  triUMiuil  bad  nucb  a  thing  Issu  noted  in  the  day  when  "th« 
■toon  is  up,  aid  yet  it  is  not  night,"  for  "  Ktiiisct  divid«jt  the  idsy 
with  her,"  «»  Uiovetl  and  warn.etl  directly  there  ap|iears  that  reil  of 
mystery  which  always  atteu.U  the  movements  ,,f  nitflit.  All  fc  rna 
to  liees-jiie  i.-reater,  to  1*  pis-tiwd  under  the  influence  of  the  an  cn  ; 
amlthoc^h  the  earth  is  still,  there  i*  yet  sufticieiit  >.(  motion  and  Hte 
in  the  ii  liekly  fiying  eloiidjt,  reflected  on  the  siirfa'e  <>f  the  river  or 
in  the  d«ep  b.usvim  <>f  the  sets.  What  strange,  majestic,  and  sublime 
Hpsvtacli'M  do  we  sonieUine*  s«e  '  S  raetimes  the  moon  advances, 
surrouioted  by  a  procession  of  light  fle.cy  clouds,  which  shine  ns 
she  borders  them  with  a  luiuin..ua  fringe;  at  other*,  leaving  her 
court  fir  Uliiiid,  1  '  c  a  .saddened  and  d<*etted  .|ioe:i,  shf  er..».-e* 
tlie  v.K,t  plain  of  the  air  al»ne  ;  .sometim.  s,  clearing  her  rest  and 
sulphur.iiiH  disk  from  the  vajx.nr  ul  the  horix-  n,  she  banp,  f.r  a 
t'ui.  Lispe-iid.sl  over  a  dark  brown  mass,  until  by  degree*  her  azure 
forehead  i»  nuite  el.  ai ed  up,  and  she  stansla  out  u|«m  the  firaammt 
wW  dark  azure  is  .slightly  dashed  with  green. 

The  moon  haa  ever  been  the  favourite  subject  of  |sx>try  :  and 
n«vvr  hiui  it  Ken  better  descrileil  than  by  Milton  and  other*. 
whoMi  wordK  have  suggeste  d  many  a  brilliant  and  successful  ]iicturc. 
The  erescnt  moon  hah  be  n  a  favourite  phase,  la  cause  it  presents  a 
singular  appearance  in  the  sky.  I'nder  favourable  eireumoUrnvs, 
the  whole  tumir  eir-  Kt  may  be  seen,  the  dark  |sirt  appearing  "t 
s  mediat  sumll'T  dimensions,  in  proportion  to  the  illnminuted. 
The  iippetPi:..;-  is  popularly  deserilicd  ns  that  of  the  new  ni<>>u 
with  the  Id  one  in  lo  r  arms.  It  arises  front  the  light  reflected 
IV-  in  the  earth  to  the  lunar  surface  ;  helnx.'  called  enrtlisliine  ;  ami 
l»„u:'i-(  .-  imjc.v  by  the  French,  or  ashy  light,  on  account  of  its 
inferiority,  in  quantity  and  hrightneys,  to  that  which  is  directly 
received  from  the  sun.  It  only  serve*  to  remler  the  nneiilight^nvsl 
portion  of  the  moon  very  faintly  visible  ;  and  the  dark  |u«r:  <d  her 
l» -ly  apisara  ilispio|».rtinnatc  to  the  sizu  of  the  cTcseent,  owing  to 
the  npti  al  illusion  which  the  presence  of  a  strong  li«ht  create*.  - 
that  of  a[.|itirenlly  augmenting  the  magnitude  of  objects.  Tv  u 
.ails,  s  contribute  tj  ituder  the  dark  portion  of  the  lunar  disk 
invisible  in  vtber  *ta.'cj  >.f  her  progress:  the  incnase  of  her 
dire  1 1 v  illuminated  (ait  .liffusing  a  stronger  light,  which  pr.  p.r- 
tionably  nulliliee  that  which  is  rttlectcsl  fr..ui  the  earth  ;  and  the 
actual  diminution  of  the  earth  it*.. If.  \Mieu  the  niooii  U  a  crescent 
to  us,  the  earth  is  about  full  to  her  :  and,  eounoqucntiy,  more  light 
is  then  transmitted  from  the  earth  than  in  other  cirewustancc*, 
which  ha.s  the  effect  of  then  bringing  that  portion  of  liar  ditsk  n»t 
exposed  to  the  solar  rays  into  feeble  visibility.  The  effect  in  \\<* 
produced  when  the  m.sjn  in  half  full,  ow  ing  k>  the  caui«,  fe^  the 
re«.«.ii  stated,  ts'ing  b  sn  inlluentiul. 

Arent  Van  der  Near  did  not  live  in  a  laud  which  wn»  ..f  itself 
much  suite-1  to  the  ptwtry  erf  gmnd  effoeta.  Had  he  cXLTriatd  hii 
art  on  the  1-  rdere  .rf  the  tthin«,  amid  U»  aceidenU  of  ffoo.1  and 
fkl.1  p  resin  ted  by  a  variod  style  of  londncape,  with  ruined  caallep 
oa  mountain-topis,  he  might  readily  have  found  Iandsai|)ea  naturally 
ni-ce»sible  t  >  the  majesty  of  night.  But  in  Holland,  near  Amster- 
dam, Van  der  Neer  had  only  before  hi*  eyes  long  level  plains  great 
lakes  surr  umled  by  huts  on  a  level  with  the  water,  common  trees, 
and  a  lowering  sky.  Ne\ erthwlrss.  to  this  fl.it  country  Van  der 
Neer  succeeded  in  giving  an  interest  quite  poetical,  when  he  painted 
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hit  moonlight*;  and  with  nn  other  resource  than  slump*  nf  tree*, 
thatched  roofs,  and  roarshe*,  be  had  the  art  to  pmdnce  pictures 
full  of  charm  nnd  sentiment.  The  Dutch  easily  recognise  the 
tillage*  he  has  painted.  They  arc  nearly  all  situated  lietween  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  and  that  of  Utrecht.  As  you  leave  tlio  lwrdcn 
»f  the  »i  and  approach  LTtre*  ht„  you  see,  it  is  true,  the  fertility  of 
the  country  increase,  the  canals  are  l>ordered  by  gardens,  which 
are  a  kind  of  framework  of  verdure  for  theni,  vegetation  is 
more  abundant  and  more  lively,  the  trees  send  f.irth  more  vigorous 
shoots,  the  meadows  arc  of  a  I  .right*  r  green,  and  the  trellisw.vrk  of 
the  avenue*  disappears  under  the  weight  of  fo'iagc.  But  though 
nature  liccomen  brighter  here  to  the  eyes  of  tho  traveller,  it  Mill 
offer*  to  the  painter  nothing  but  perspectives  without  life  and 
without  grandeur;  and  it  required  all  the  genius  of  Arent  Van  dcr 
Neer  to  render  for  ever  celebrated  pictures  where  the  beauty  of  the 
model  is  so  little  compared  with  the  power  of  art.  One  of  the 
most  famous  is  that  which  is  nailed  "The  Van  der  Neer  of  /.am. 
put*."  That  is  the  <i<  rinan  name  of  n  Dutch  family  called  Van  de 
Pntte,  for  a  long  time  naturalised  at  Cologne,  to  whom  thu  picture 
belonged.  It  paused  to  the  gallery  of  Jl.  de  Burtia,  who  has  given 
us  the  following  description  of  it,  which  is  worthy  of  lieing  read 
carefully,  and  which  give*  a  very  good  iden  of  the  general  style  of 
Van  der  Neer. 

"  It  represents,"  says  the  amateur,  "  the  village  of  Bnunbrugge, 
traversed  by  tho  Vecht,  whose  limpid  and  trauspareut  waters  are 
bordered  on  both  sides  by  houses  mixed  up  with  trees  as  far  a* 
Nieuwershiys,  from  which  we  can  nee  land  in  the  distance  far  away 
in  the  horizon.  Amid  the  numerous  lurks  which  ornament  the 
river,  we  notice  two  sail-boats,  one  of  which  is  drawn  by  a  white 
h  .rsc,  the  driver  of  which  Is  on  its  Uvdc ;  the  other,  full  of 
passenger*,  in  stopped  near  a  wooden  bridge  over  a  piece  of  water 
communicating  between  the  village  and  the  Vceht,  and  from  which 
the  men  gate  at  the  Inmls.  Two  boat*  are  placed  conspicuously  in 
front,  one  with  fishermen  in  it,  the  other  with  a  peasant,  who  in 
ferrying  over  some  oxen.  Several  trunks  of  trees  lying  on  tho 
ground,  reeds  on  the  edge  of  tho  water,  willows,  fish  reservoirs 
under  the  bridge,  A  stockade,  and  some  trees  which  hi<te  ft  part  of 
the  church  and  house*  in  the  foreground,  add  beauty  to  this 
nduiirablo  composition,  In  which,  despite  the  shades  of  night, 
nothing  is  black,  nor  cold,  nor  dry,  as  in  many  other  works  ef  this 
master :  but,  ou  the  contrary,  everything,  even  to  the  sky  itself, 
is  warm,  clear,  trnusjiarvnt,  soft,  harmonious,  and  of  a  charming 
velvetty  hue.  The  water  reflects  everything  as  in  a  mirror,  and  the 
li^ht  of  tho  moon,  shed  upon  the  right  of  the  river,  produces  a  very 
pleading  and  piquunt  contrast  to  the  demi-tint  of  the  left  side." 

This  description,  leaving  out  details,  is  applicable  to  many 
pictures  by  Van  der  Neer.  These  landscapes  have,  in  truth,  a 
family  likeness,  from  the  element'  of  which  they  arc  composed. 
They  are,  in  general,  sheet"  of  sleeping  water  gently  rippled  by  the 
nivht  wiml,  Urks  which  serve  as  a  set-off  in  the  forcgruuad,  and 
villages,  the  streeU  of  which  are  planted  with  trees,  their  tranquil 
and  stumped  manses  being  iu  contrast  to  the  clenrntss  of  the  sl:%r, 
which  of  i'.&elf  makes  up  the  drama  of  the  picture.  But  if  there  is 
some  monotony  in  the  way  in  which  Van  der  Neer  composes  hia 
moonlights-  we  mean  iu  the  style  of  managing  the  lines,  of  distri- 
buting  the  massps  of  light  and  shade,  and  or  arranging  the  different 
grounds — on  the  other  band,  what  variety  is  there  in  the  tints, 
and  how  many  shades  delicately  observed,  distinguish  landscapes 
so  like  one  another  at  the  first  plane*  !  Other  painters  have  repro- 
duce.! the  same  effects,  while  varying  their  models.  Van  der  Neer, 
without  scarcely  changing  his  models,  has  infinitely  varied  the 
effect*  of  his  pencil,  or  rather  his  own  impressions.  Some  particular 
village  floating  on  the  water,  with  its  moored  barks,  fishermen's 
nets  spread  out  in  the  foreground,  and  the  wretched  clothes  which 
are  drying  on  the  bnsh,  has  often  srrved  as  a  subject  for  the 
landscajw  painter.  But,  then,  the  village  has  been  studied  by  the 
artist  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  different  hours  "f  the 
night.  Sometimes  the  whole  magic  of  his  effects  is  concentrated  in 
the  west.  While  the  earth,  wrapjied  in  deep  shadows,  i*  yet 
unable  t  >  participate  in  the  light  which  is  rising  on  the  Imriior,, 
-erne  few  foeble  rays,  scarcely  visible,  escape  from  the  npp.r  |«irt  of 
the  luminous  disk,  work  their  way  between  the  boughs  ef  the 
trtfs  and  tb*  rustic  b<>nt«,  did*  over  the  surface  of  the  canal,  and 


break  in  sparkling  pearls  over  every  tiny  wave  raised  by  the  notion 
of  the  wind.  On  other  occasions,  hnving  attained  it*  utmost  height 
in  the  heaven*,  the  moon  looks  dowu  upon  the  prairie*,  the  woods, 
and  hamlets,  of  Van  der  Neer,  and  everywhere  spreading  its  blue 
glimmer,  forms  a  jjrent  layer  of  light  over  a  similar  layer  of  gloom. 
Often  the  same  Inndseape  passes  through  all  the  decrees  of  twilight, 
and  appears  indistinct  and  fantastic  at  that  boor  whtn,  in  the 
ahrenee  of  tho  stars,  a  mysterious  veil  hangs  over  the  country,  and 
would  make  tho  dawn  of  day  look  like  its  setting,  if  a  painter  like 
Van  der  Neer  did  not  know  how  to  seize  the  enact  shade  which 
separate*  the  fresh  and  silvery  tones  of  morning  from  the  golden 
and  vigorous  tone*  of  evening  -shades  and  tint*  which  i-au  be  more 
readily  recognised  in  his  picture*  than  in  the  engraving*,  admirable 
as  they  are,  of  Jacques  Philippe  Lena*,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
more  fully  by  and-by. 

Nature  is,  in  some  respect*,  like  living  lieings.  True  painters 
readily  represent  her  to  themselves  as  a  woman  with  passions; 
radiant  joys,  sadnesses,  and  moment*  of  calm  and  uneasiness. 
Sometimes  smiling  and  agitated,  tempestuous  and  serene,  she 
pleases,  by  her  rapidly-changing  caprices,  these  who  really  love  her. 
Some  love  her  melancholy,  like  Ituysdacl  ;  others  delight  in  htr 
merry  moods,  like  Ber<hcm.  Van  der  Neer,  while  yielding  to 
varied  impressions,  hts  followed  the  bent  of  his  character,  which 
iruprllcd  him  to  seek  in  nature  only  the  variations  of  his  sadder 
moods.  Not  oi.ly  did  he  in  preference  choose  her  night  secues, 
but  in  his  day-scenes  he  preferred  selecting  the  winter.  Often  to 
the  melancholy  of  his  moonlights  he  added  the  additional  painful 
excitement  of  night  fires.  His  finest  picture  of  this  kind — - 
a  picture  which  has  made  him  illustrious— is  that  which  is  to  be 
seen  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  gallery  of  the  king,  representing  a  fire 
seen  from  the  gruel  canal  of  Amsterdam.  Nothing  mure  solemn 
can  well  be  conceived.  Between  the  spectator  and  the  fire  are 
several  bridges  covered  by  |>e  op)e,  and  the  agitated  outline  of  the 
crowd  is  relieved  admirably  against  the  sinister  light  of  the  centre 
of  the  picture.  The  vague  clour*,  the  uncertainty  of  the  distant 
masses,  the  indecision  of  forms  of  those,  at  all  events,  which  are  not 
relieved  with  vigour  upon  the  tire—  and  the  depth  of  spne-e — all  con- 
tribute to  make  the  picture  seem  targer  thilu  it  is  in  leality.  The 
houses  of  Amsterdam,  arranged  in  perspective  along  the  quays,  and 
rendered  with  an  exactness  and  a  charm  which  are  quite  worthy  of 
a  Van  der  Heydcn.  give  the  idea  of  a  considerable  town,  so  that 
upon  a  small  canvas  the  picture  •  f  the  fire  appear*.  Immense.  On 
this  occasion,  the  painter  has  cautiously  refrained  from  attempting 
a  struggle  between  two  lights,  by  opposing  a  contrast  between  the 
vast  blaze  and  the  moon.  To  make  a  sublime  picture,  all  he  needs 
is  the  night  and  a  fire.  This  is,  then,  truly  the  finest  Van  der 
Neer  which  can  be  seen.  The  lire  effect  is  olwerved  twice,  in  the 
town,  nnd  in  the  water  of  the  canal,  which  ripple*  and  shakes, 
resembling  a  running  stream  of  hot  lava.  The  flames  stiarkle, 
crackle,  ami  produce  a  thousand  piquant  effect*  on  the  windows  of 
the  houses,  and  wherever  the  waters  nf  the  Amstel  reflect  the 
sparks  ;  but  all  these  brilliant  details  are  admirably  toned  down, 
nnd  the  ensemble  presents  a  *|>eetacle  so  imposing,  *o  dramatic,  of 
such  lugubrious  l*auty,  so  full  of  life,  so  full  of  grandeur  and 
unity,  that  we  are  rarely  more  affected  by  any  production  in  the 
history  of  art. 

"  Fire,"  says  Valenciennes,*  "does  very  well  by  night, -when  its 
light  contrast*  with  that  of  the  moon  ;  but  what  is  essential  to 
produce  a  good  effect  is  t  >  )-aint  water  rtt  the  same  time.  Without 
water  a  landscape  is  dead,  especially  at  night,  (ireat  tranquil 
masses  admirably  bring  out  the  reflection  of  the  moon  and  that  of 
the  natural  or  accidental  fires  which  are  intnxluced  into  a  picture, 
like  volcanic  eruption?,  torches,  nnd  burning  houses.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  eruptii  u  or  the  fire  is  too  great,  the  effect  of  the  moon 
will  disappear,  and  in  this  ea*o  its  .light  will  only  be  accevsory  to 
the  light  of  the  fire  which  is  to  be  represented.  There  Is  mere 
charm  in  allowing  the  moonlight  to  predominate,  and  leaving  the 
lire  to  be  but  a  secondary  effect." 

There  is  much  sense  in  the-p  reflections  ;  and  we  could  almost 
fancy  that  they  were  a  kind  of  criticism  od  som.-  works  hv  Van 

*  "  Elements  de  Perspective  Pratique  a  1'uwr«  «Y«  Artiste*." 
with  advice  nnd  reflections  on  painting  and  landscape.   Paris,  10D1 
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der  New,  if  th«  write  bad  not  said  a  little  before  of  this 
excellent  and  admirable  landscape  painter — "Van  der  Neer  has 
scarcely  painted  anything  hut  nu>onlighta  ;  and  ho  has  succeeded 
in  rendering  them  with  a  charm,  a  transparency  of  tone  and  odour, 
and  a  warmth  »f  tint,  which  give  us  great  delight.  His  waters 
are  limpid  and  deep,  and  of  astonishing  planimetry.  In  truth,  we 
believe  we  can  say  that  this  ] winter  has  most  fully  succeeded  iu 
rendering  such  effects  as  those  to  which  we  allude." 

A  man,  who  lored  nothing  but  silence  and  night,  and  who 
delighted  in  painting  elegiea  of  the  moon,  and  who  preferred  the 
country  when  it  was  covered  by  ice,  or  feebly  lit  by  poetic  glim- 
merings of  light, — such  a  man,  we  say,  must  hare  lived  and  died 
obscure.  It  i*,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  we  know  nothing  of 
his  private  life,  of  his  habits,  nor  of  how  he  began  to  be  a  painter. 
Siime  have  thought  that  Albert  Cuyp  was  his  master  ;  but  this  is 
scarcely  likely,  if  we  recollect  that  Albert  Cuyp  often  painted  in 
the  figures  of  Van  der  Nccr's  landscapes.    It  is  very  unlikely  that 


and  which  beam  as  its  title,  "The  Life  and  Works  of  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Painters,"  has  little  to  say  of  Van  der  Neer.  "Some  foreign 
writers  fix  the  date  of  his  birth,"  be  says,  "in  1010  ;  others  in 
1 0*13  ;  and  that  of  his  death  in  ltiS3.  With  Hufaer,*  we  may 
allow  that  the  time  at  which  he  flourished  was  1600.  These  same 
writers,  Filkington  and  others,  fancy  that  be  was  born  at  Amster- 
dam. It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  lived  for  a  long  time  in  this 
city — a  great  number  of  his  landsca|>es,  chiefly  taken  by  moonlight, 
representing  views  of  villages  known  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amsterdam,  and  between  that  city  and  Utrecht.  We  find  alan, 
some  similar  views  by  him  taken  at  sunrise,  and  during  the  day. 
Hut,  in  general,  his  paintings  are  moonlight  effects,  this  being  the 
■tyle  in  which  he  excels,  and,  indeed,  in  which  he  has  no  equal. 
His  pictures  are  composed  of  villages  built  on  the  borders  of  the 
water  and  near  river-banks,  where  the  moon  is  reflected  on  the 
water,  and  the  scene  is  animated  by  ships,  boat",  and  numerous 
figures.    His  skies  are  the  parts  in  which  lie  shows  moat  art  ami 


KVKStNrt.     FROM  A  r.UXTIN«l  nv  v  a  is  PU  ran, 


the  master,  instead  of  taking  his  pupil  for  assistant  and  comrade, 
should  become  the  assistant  of  the  pupil ;  that  is,  that  he  should  con- 
sent to  embellish — by  painting  in  the  accessories— the  pictures  of  one 
of  his  disciples.  However  this  may  Im>,  and  without  denying  that 
Albert  Cuyp  was  strictly  the  master  of  Van  der  Neer,  we  l*lieve 
that  this  landscape  painter  was  seduced  by  the  works  of  Klieiuier, 
which  had  been  brought  into  Holland  by  a  gentleman  of  I'trecht, 
the  Count  Palatine,  Henri  de  Goudt  ;  that  he  adopted  and  con- 
tinued the  traditions  of  this  unfortunate  painter ;  that,  in  fine,  the 
love  of  study,  and  a  passionate  love  of  nature,  did  the  rest.  It  is 
remarkable,  moreover,  that  the  Dutch  historians,  living  in  the 
country  where  Van  der  Neer  flourished,  ami  writing  in  our  day, 
have  found  nothing  new  during  two  centuries  to  tell  us  about  their 
countryman.  Since  Houbraken,  who  assures  us  that  Amould  Van 
der  Neer,  in  his  youth,  was  major  in  the  house  of  the  lords  Von 
Arkel,  wo  must  accept  the  theory  that  no  new  fact  has  come  to 
light  relative  to  the  life  of  a  painter  so  well  kuown  by  his  works. 
In  fact,  M.  IiiuiieaeU,  ill  the  hook  lie  published  in  1843,  in  Dutch, 


beauty.  His  winters  ore  also  admirable  and  excellent  re  presenta- 
tions of  nature.  They  are  very  rich  in  composition.  His  colours  are 
varied,  his  touch  easy  and  prompt  ;  and  iu  all  his  pictures  there 
is  a  harmony  of  tone  which  enchants.  In  former  times,  his  pic- 
tures were  found  in  abundance  in  Holland  ;  and  that  is  what 
explains  why  his  talents  -leas  common  than  his  pictures — were  not 
appreciated  at  their  full  value.  Foreigners,  taking  advantage  of 
the  low  price*  at  which  the  pictures  of  Van  der  Neer  were  sold, 
have  not  failed  to  fill  their  cabiucls  with  them,  and  his  works  have 
now  become  exceedingly  rare  in  Holland.  They  are  now,  there- 
fore, sold  for  very  high  prices  when  they  appear  in  public  sales. 
In  lf>25,  '  A  Winter,'  from  the  cabinet  of  M.  Yranken  van  Loke- 
ren,  was  sold  for  1*120  ;  it  is  now  in  England,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Henry  Devon.  But  another  picture  by  the  same  master, 
engraved  in  the  gallery  ot  Lucien  Bonaparte,  under  the  title  of 

•  Author  of  "Notices  on  Engraver*  and  Pointers."  Dresden, 

17«7. 
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'  I'aesc  con  Figure  ed  Animali'  i  Landscape  with  Figures  and  Ani- 
mals), was  sold  t>y  puMic  auction  at  L  ndon,  in  1837,  for  £808." 

It  in  rather  surprising  that  an  Amsterdam  writer,  in  order 
to  trace  the  life  of  a  Dutch  painter,  should  bo  reduced  to  repeat 
what  lias  been  said  about  him  by  foreign  writers.  And  what 
would  have  been  the  value  of  the  memory  of  so  many  great  painters, 
if  they  hod  not  taken  the  trouble  to  raise  monuments  to  themselves, 
and  written  their  own  history,  in  their  masterpieces ! 

Wiuter  and  its  icy  plains,  and  its  sad  and  dreary  amusemerts, 
necessarily  excited  the  attention  of  a  painter  who  loved  nature  in 
her  melancholy  moods.  But  if  Van  der  Necr  is  inimitable  in  his 
fire*  and  his  moonlights,  he  is  not  without  a  rival  when  he  repre- 
sent* fnoeu  canals,  covered  by  sledge*  and  skaters  (p.  76).  He 
may  then  t«  readily  confounded  with  Isaac  Ostade,  his  contemporary. 
Some  naked  trees,  with  a£>liage  of  snow,  mills,  boats  fast  in  the  ice, 


and  making  it  fall  on  the  subjects  oi  the  picture  before  and  behind, 
and  nu  the  aide,  a  little  more  faintly  than  in  the  representation  of 
day ;  "in  order  that  it  may  Ik  taken  for  a  true  moonlight,  and  not 
for  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  its  sudden 
touches  of  light  and  its  sharp  shadows,"  with  some  stars  shining  in 
an  autre  sky,  appearing  here  and  there  between  the  clouds.  If  we 
were  to  follow  up  the  lessons  of  Lairesse,  the  moon  wonld  have  to 
be  supposed  out  of  the  picture,  and  it  would  only  lie  from  the  flat 
masses,  the  decided  and  sharp  outlines  of  shadow,  and  the  full 
colour  of  the  local  colours,  that  wc  should  make  its  pretence  felt  in 
the  sky,  without  exposing  it  to  the  eye.  We  should  then  have  to 
weaken  the  reflections,  which  are  never  so  intense  by  the  cold  light 
of  the  moon's  rays  as  by  the  warm  beams  of  the  sun. 

If  beside  these  lessons  of  the  learned  professor,  we  place  a 
fine  night-scene  of  Van  der  Neer,  we  shall  see  how  difficult  it  is  to 


TI1F.  P.tSISC  OP  THK  MOOH.  —  PRoJI  A  rAtXTINU  II V  VAN  tif.R  NKSR. 


a  crowd  of  skaters  -  some  timid  learners,  motionless  in  their  awk- 
wardness, while  others,  launched  out  like  arrows,  cnt  the  frozen 
mirror  In  straight  lines,  or  turn  in  elegant  and  spiral  curves  on  one 
foot.  Such  are  nearly  all  his  winters;  and,  if  those  of  Arnould 
resemble  thos*  of  Isaac,  it  is  liecause  the  two  masters,  in  their 
Jierfed  mil  rrtf,  both  resemble  nature. 

It  is  curious  here  to  make  a  comparison  -and  perhaps  wc  shall 
never  find  a  better  occasion  for  so  doing — between  the  academic 
precepts  <>f  a  professor  and  the  examples  furnished  by  nn  artist 
who  allows  himself  Mtnply  to  be  guided  by  a  sentiment  of  art. 
< reran!  de  Lairesse,  in  his  "  Grand  Livre  des  Peintres,"  declares, 

that  it  In  had  to  |aiht  n  i  nli^-hl,  lie  would  not  conceivi  thai  bt 

departed  from  truth  by  following  the  principles  which  lie  has 
Indicated  in  his  representations  of  the  san ;  that  is  to  suy,  never 
introducing  into  a  picture  the  luminary  it-elf,  but  only  its  light; 


establish  absolute  rules  in  jiaiuting.  .Sometimes,  it  is  true,  it  has 
occurred  to  Van  der  Neer  to  hide  the  moon  behind  a  clump  of  trees; 
but  then  wc  must  say  its  effect*  deceive  us  j  there,  where  he  lias 
endeavoured  to  render  a  bright  night,  we  fancy  wo  see  twilight 
spreading  over  the  earth  after  the  setting  of  the  still.  And  nothing 
can  possibly  be  more  unfavourable  to  the  force  of  the  impression 
than  this  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  left,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  wo  olrserve.  Whatever  Lairove  may  say  about  its 
being  more  important  to  light  np  a  picture  than  to  bring  in  a 
luminous  body,  the  first  duty  of  the  painter  is  to  produce  a  lively 
and  effective-  impression,  ami  that  it  may  be  lively,  it  must  be  out, 
that  is  to  say,  there  must  exist  in  our  minds  uo  uncertainty,  no 
indecision  about  the  nature  of  the  object  represented,  unless  the 
vagueness  of  the  acetic  is  the  intention,  the  postry,  as  it  were,  of 
the  picture,  a<  is  oftuu  the  vase  with  thoiv  of  Kvmhrntidt.  When 
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viewing  *  landsoai.c  like  th  >s«  of  Van  der  No.  r,  tho  utetntor 
who  is  tint  nl)l<;  to  .say  whi  ther  he  is  gazing  at  the  dawn  '>r  at 
twilight,  whether  it  i»  tin-  sun  which  ha*  just  finished  »hining, 
or  the  nioiti  which  is  jifst  beginning  to  shine,  must  l»j  «l<o 
unable  to  fuel  the  proper  emotion*  winch  the  painter  intended  lie 
should  experience.  Besides,  what  becomes*  of  tlio  scene  if  the 
prin<-i|Kil  actor  is  left  out  <  If  the  star  is  Dot  introduced  into  the 
picture,  the  artist  b«cs  all  tln-fe  resources  which  he  can  derive 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  sky,  when  the  noon  plays  the  first 
part  in  it.  For  it  is  to  the  firmament  that  the  attention  i*  fir.-t 
drawn  in  picture*  nf  the  night.  There  tlie  drama  of  light  is  going 
on,  and  thorc  i«  »eeri  the  movement  of  the  clouds  which  appear 
to  c«rry  on  the  life  of  the  earth  that  sleeps. 

"I  should  like,"  adds  Laircsse,"  "to  render  the  lights  more 
strong  and  the  colour*  redder  and  yellower,  to  u=e  torches,  burning 
pile*  nf  wood,  sacrifices,  and  other  artificial  lights,  tlie  shadows  of 
which  would  U-  loss  ilefuied  than  those  of  the  nm  -n.  This,  accord- 
ing t  >  iny  view  of  things  would  produce  n  very  great  effect,  priuci- 
pally  if  these  accidental  lights  were  placed  in  olweure  coniem. 
Hut  we  must,  above  all,  take  care  to  throw  over  the  whole  more 
olweurity  than  light,  and  to  introduce  'colours  brighter  than 
the  sky," 

To  these  oh.ervatinns  of  tho  learned  prufcas-ir,  we  prefer  the 
simple  piece  of  advice  U>  follow  in  all  things  the  principle*  of 
unity.  We  may,  doubtless,  remain  faithful  to  this  principle,  even 
if  we  introduce  i tit.' >  a  mo^nltfrlit  tlo:  fires  of  fishermen,  the  glare 
of  torches  or  any  other  artificial  light,  wi  that  it  he  secondary  and 
really  subordinate,  a*  is  the  ease  in  many  of  the  night  effect*  of 
Joseph  Verucl.  Hut  Van  der  N«r  appears  to  us  more  expressive 
and  mure  imposing,  when,  stipprcfmiug  the  contrast*  which  would 
attracts  the  cyu  or  occupy  the  mind,  he  brings  down  to  n*,  in  all 
their  unity,  the  grand  impressions  product  d  hy  the  sjiectaclc  of 
nature  in  the  solemn  hour*  of  silence  and  of  night.  • 

There  is  in  the  feeling  of  melancholy  a  sweetness  which  appears, 
fivin  their  own  confession,  to  have  remained  a  long  lime  urtkuowu 
to  the  French.  It  i*  only  of  late  year*  that  the  breath  of  the 
North  has  wafted  to  them  its  vague  and  romantic  emotions.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  pictures  of  Ruynd.n  l  and  of  Van  der  .Veer 
were  never  more  highly  appreciated,  or  belter  understood  then-, 
than  they  are  now.  Alfred  Michiel*  thus  speak*  of  them  :  — 
"  What  dreams,  what  wandering  thoughts,  ri*e  in  the  mind  when 
ganiiig  on  tie  canvas  of  Van  der  Neer.  Al»tvc  all,  this  painter 
lotos  the  moonlight,  and  picture*  it  to  us  with  magic  ability.  A 
nlow,  winding  river  flows  through  the  jncture.  Tufts  of  nods 
stick  up  along  the  bunks;  Rome  buildings  risen  little  further  off, 
and  lmhiiid  the  huts  we  sec  the  denUted  line  of  the  forest  tops.  The 
melancholy  star  silvers  the  surface  of  the  wave  ;  a  brilliiint  train 
divides  it ;  a  pale  light  is  reflected  iut»  the  smallest  creeks,  now 
&mtiog  them  with  a  light  glueing  of  illumination,  now  giving  thciu 
a  frame  of  white.  Tho  clouds  which  surround  the  radiant  orb  are 
touched  by  different  sba  les,  and  a  dim,  religious  light  f.ilU  orer 
the  darkness.  The  ijneen  of  night  is  the  centre  and  the  divinity  of 
tills  obscure  world,  the  forma  of  which  would  disappear  without 
her.  The  g»nins  of  Goethe  could  not  have  invented  nnvtbing 
better." 

At  the  time  when  Van  der  Necr  [sainted  his  silent  and  noc- 
turnal laiidsca]*-!*,  nolxwly  in  France  would  have  lit  iiuht  of  dis- 
covering  any  sentiment  which  might  have  moved  the  heart  of  the 
painter  in  hi*  production*  -nobody  would  have  written  such  a 
page.  These  poetic  ideas  were  beyond  the  intelligence  of  tho  Hide, 
profligate,  and  warlike  men  of  tboae  days.  They  were  gru&s  and 
material  in  everything.  They  knew  nothing  of  whnt  old  Mont  ii-ne 
so  quaintly  says  that  to  translate  is  to  spoil  :  '•J'intagiuc  'ja'il  y 
a  quol-pie  umbrc  de  friandise  et  dulicstesso  au  giron  ui«*me  de 
lamelancholie!"* 

Hryan  says:  "florae  place  his  birth  in  It!  1.1,  and  it  was  naid 
thai  he  wjui  living  in  HV.H.  Tho  picture  by  Van  iler  Necr  and 
Cuyp,  in  the  National  Gallery,  was  offered  for  sole  iu  Luclen 
Bonaparte's  collection,  and  Is.iight  iu  at  360  guineas;  at  Krnrds 
sale,  at  Paris,  it  was  purchased  by  Lord  Farnbor  oiigh  for  inoi«  than 

•  "  I  fancy  there  is  some  shade  of  daintiness  and  delicacy  beside 
the  firssidc  of  melancholy  itself." 


double,  that  sum,  and  bciptcathed  by  him  to  the  nation."  The-  um« 
writer  aires  an  a  count  of  a  «  »n,  Kghra  llendrick  Van  tier  Neer,  bom 
in  Amsterdam  in  ltU-'J,  whu  received  his  first  instruc .ion  from  liis 
father;  but  hi*  taste  leading  him  to  a  different  branch  of  the  art, 
he  was  placed  under  tho  earu  of  Jacob  Van  Loj,  a  paiuler  of  history 
ami  (kortraits  at  Am^erdam.  When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he 
went  to  Pari*,  where  he  passed  four  yearn  ami  |<uinUd  some  small 
portraits  an  I  domestic  subjects,  which  are  generally  admired.  On 
his  return  to  Holland,  he  attempted  wune  historical  aud  fabulous 
subjects,  which  have  little  to  recommend  them  but  delicacy  uf 
colour  and  careful  finishing.  He  was  mure  «ruccessful  in  his  picture* 
of  conversation  and  gallant  subjects  which  are  ta»tefull)  composed 
anil  carefully  drawn,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  imitated  th« 
style  of  Terburg  and  Netschcr.  His  pictures  of  Uiii  description  aw 
justly  held  in  high  estimation :  they  are  very  highly  finished,  and 
though  lens  mellow  and  hannouioiis  tTiau  those  of  AleUu  and 
Mieri*,  they  are  well  coloured  and  to u  bed  with  great  delicacy. 

Pictures  by  Van  der  Xeor  are  very  rare,  and  thi*  iiiNW^irily 
adds  to  their  value.    Ptill  there  arc  some  fonnd  in  aim •  at  every 
museum  in  Europe,  uud  in  most  of  the  cclebrutcd  private  collection 
of  France,  Kngland,  and  Germany. 

The  l»uvie  only  possesses  t»o  pictnrw  by  thia  master  :  - 

1.  "A  Border  of  a  Canal  in  Holland."  This  is  au  eveuin;; 
effect.  On  the  right  are  three  cows,  of  which  two  are  lying  down 
near  a  boat ;  to  the  left  is  a  row  of  trees  and  houses  along  the 
cjual.  Iti  the  foreground  Ls  a  man  leaning  on  some  woodeu  paling*. 
Further  off,  we  tec  a  man  impelling  a  boat  along  with  a  pole,  and, 
amoii^  the  hun <t a,  the  spire  of  a  church.  We  read  mi  a  jilank  to 
the  right  the  mon  -gniin  of  the  artist,  av.  d*.  The  animaU,  sayi 
the  catalogue,  are  a»  ril»d  to  Alliert  Cuyp. 

'i.  "  A  Village  on  the  Road-side."  To  the  right  are  houses  on 
the  b  'Her*  of  a  canal,  and  in  the  foreground  we  see  the  istleetion 
of  the  inoun  and  some  ducks;  on  the  r<«d  are  some  fallen  trees,  ft 
dog,  and  some  figures;  further  on.  a  peasant,  and  a  cavalier  fol- 
lowed by  a  footman.  To  the  left  are  trees  and  hon**,  surn-imdcsl 
by  an  open  fenr_\  At  the  foot  of  a  tree  is  the  monogram  of  tlie 
painter,  av.  ii>eh,  This  picture  was  b->ught  for  the  Louvre  at  the 
sale  of  M.  dc  Monay,  the  iUth  May,  ISal,  for  A"27t>. 

Dresden  Muh-  uiu.  Three  Van  der  Necrs 1.  A  little  land- 
scajie,  ie].ie^enting  Koine  building*  oil  a  lake.  Il  is  painted  on 
wood.  'J.  A  lHitch  laudxcapc.  The  day  is  failing;  it  is  already 
moonlight.  A  river,  the  banks  of  which  arc  liordered  by  trees  ami 
buildings,  cuts  tho  c  iiuilry  in  two,  Iu  the  distance,  a  large  ti>wn. 
3,  The  fdlow  to  this,  A  plain,  water,  barks,  clouds,  very  ad- 
mirably executed.  The  whole  makes  a  magical  mo  jiilight  effect. 
H  'lli  these  are  also  on  w>  >k1, 

I'iuacothf  k  Museum  of  .Munich.  A  fine  hirge  picture,  n>prc-i*nt- 
ing  a  lake  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  the  trees  of  which  are  refheted 
in  the  water.  This  picture  proves  that  the  most  celcbrateil  of 
moonlight  painter*  was  e>pj:illy  able  li»  |«aiut  natuic  l>y  daylight. 

Belvidtrt-  Gallery  fit  Vienna.  "  A  Moonlight."  Wc  see  a  l*au- 
liful  garden  and  a  building  on  the  banks  of  a  river  cut  by  dykes. 
In  the  distant  is  a  town,  near  which  some  ships  Iwe  cswt 
anchor. 

Iu  the  Copenhagen  Gallery  ia  "Tlie  Fire,"  to  which  we  h-.vc 
already  alluded. 

Ducal  Gallery  of  G  .tha.  There  are  here  six  pictures  by  Van  der 
Neer.  In  this  nmnlier  is  one  with  the  monogram  of  the  artist,  and 
the  date  104'!.  This  is  also  a  moonlight.  On  the  foreground  i»  a 
river,  with  a  bridge.  The  second  is  a  country  site,  lit  up  by  th« 
light  of  the  felting  sun.  Of  tlie  four  other  picture*,  the  majoiity 
nre  night  effects,  with  the  monogram  M,  composed  of  the  lottcrs 
av.  |.».  interwoven. 

Her  Majesty  the  Ojiecfi  i>i»*sesi*s  a  fine  Van  der  Necr.  It  leprc- 
aeuts.  an  usual,  the  Iwrdcni  of  a  canal  iu  Holland,  wiih  a  imht 
effect.  We  see  a  carriage  and  horses  ;  to  the  right,  a  chotMu  sur- 
rounded by  trees;  iu  the  Imckgroiind,  a  city. 

Bridgewatcr  Gallery,  lielongiug  to  thu  Eai  1  of  Ellcwni  rc.  1.  '  A 
Dutch  View  by  Moonlight."  2.  "  A  Dutch  Village  and  Xeighk.ur- 
h(«l  by  M'Kmliglit." 

Then-  are  n<>  Van  der  Necrw,  or  were  not  recently,  in  cither  the 
collection  of  Sir  R  diert  Peel,  which  is  so  rich  iu  Dntch  m.vst»  rs  of 
the  first  class,  or  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  or  in  the  possession 
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of  the  Earl  of  Westminster,  or  tbe  MarquU  of  I/ansdowne,  or  the 

Pllkff  of  Sutherland. 

A  picttue  by  Van  <lcr  Neer,  representing  »  winter  scene,  vm  in 
Mr.  H.  Beckford'*  gallery  in  Loudon.  M.  Waageu  speaks  of  it  in 
Ma  book  to  Hie  arts  of  England  as  a  prodigy  of  truth  and  trans- 
parency. 

(J.iettingen  Oallery,  belonging  to  the  famous  university  of  that 
name,  hu<  one  of  tbe  masterpieces  of  this  painter  :  it  is  "  A  Fire." 

In  the  famous  collection  of  picture*  of  Winckler,  of  Leipsir,  sold 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  century,  thele  was  a  *'  Winter'' 
nn<l  tw<  "  Mo  ..nlight*." 

Tli  •  pictures  of  Van  der  Neer,  being  nil  prine.pa!  picUtrw  aiming 
at  effect,  have  lmrn  engraved,  anil  by  the  liest  masters,  in  the  lniut- 
uea\*-  style.  We  litul  the  list  of  ensiraviiips  of  this  master  in  the 
eat«l<«ue  of  the  celebrated  Winckler  Cabinet,  the  sale  of  wliicli  took 
place  nt  Uipsic  in  1MU. 

The  price*  of  Van  t'er  Necr's  pictures  have  been  variously  esti- 
tu:iU-l  : — 

Sale  ilo  la  Roque,  1745.  "  Landscape"  painted  on  woi.nl,  re). re- 
*  scuting  a  setting  sun,  the  edge  sculptured  ami  gilded,  X 5. 

Lebrun  Sale,  180o\  "A  Moonlight,  with  a  Rivir,"  ou  wliit li  arc 
two  lsat*.  To  the  right  a  fisherman's  bark;  the  men  drawing 
their  nets.  This  picture  was  s  >ld—  it  is  scarcely  credible— for  X'i. 
At  the  name  wile,  "A  Landscape"  by  Monchtsuii,  the  figure*  by 
Adrian  Van  iler  Vcldc,  was  sold  for  ilS  '2s. 

Cainbry  Sale,  1810.  "  A  Duti  h  Site,"  with  the  perspective  of  a 
village  to  the  lelt,  and  a  river  on  the  opposite  Mile,  £'.*. 

Krnrd  Sale,  1S32.  "  Landacape  by  Moonlight."  A  marshy 
plain,  with  dwelling-houses  to  the  left  ;  on  the  right  trees.  A 
little  enclosure,  several  roads,  many  trees,  posts,  a  river,  etc., 

Sale  of  Count  C  -,  at  Antwerp,  1942.     "Skaters  on  the 

Amstel,"  £200. 

Cardinal  Fcseir*  Sale,  1845.  A  large  "  River,"  with  a  bark  -  n 
it ;  several  fish  in;; -boats,  a  fine  open  country  ;  some  beautiful  bouses 
peeping  through  trees.  On  the  foreground,  three  persons  in  a  hiiK  ; 
tbe  m.  oii,  a  lovely  sky,  cl..u»ls  exquisitely  painted.  400  scudi 
(about  £100). 

Same  sale.  A  "Winter."  There  are  about  a  hundred  figure* 
skating  on  the  icy  river,  beyond  which  is  a  large  town  with  its 
(steeples,  occupying  a  considerable  space  ol"  ground.  All  the  different 
features  of  sueh  a  landscape  admirably  rendered.  A  p-.r  man 
with  a  log.  HI. 

Sale  of  William  II.,  King  of  Holland,  1850.  "A  Landscape," 
(Dutch)  as  usual,  with  a  canal,  moonlight,  bouts,  and  figures.  A 
line  night  effect.    1000  nurin*. 

Montcalm  Sale.    "Moonlight."  £o«0. 


JACQUKS  lMULlPri-  LEBAS. 

We  have  already  alluded,  in  our  biography  of  Van  dec  Neer,  to  this 
eminent  man.  A  sketch  of  his  life  will  be  interesting  —  the  more, 
that  it  Was  considerably  chequered  by  events  of  an  amusing  cha- 
racter. S»n  of  a  in<tilrt  j'i.mt'tni>  r,  or  haiidresser,  I.i  has  was 
bom  in  Pari-,  »n  the  Sth  of  July,  17*'7.  Hi*  neither,  having 
bce  .nie  a  wiil  .iv,  liivl  n  <  res  >u rce  but  the  interest  ol  the  sum 
derived  from  the  sale  of  her  husband's  business  which  brought  her 
In  at"  nt  six  pounds  sterling  a  year.  On  this,  it  will  Is-  readily 
nn-lers't/.s'd,  she  could  hvwvIv  e.\i>t  with  her  child.  Certainly,  idie 
CMtild  not  wild  biin  to  .»<  ln»ol.  All  the  education  he  had,  was  wim- 
ply  burning  tbe  letters  of  tbe  alphabet  ;  an<l  LeWis  <  ften,  in  after- 
life, would  express  his  gratitui'e  to  the  merchants  ai:d  artisans  of 
th><  city  of  Talis,  whose  si^n*  and  nani-s  over  their  ib-ors  had  Ik  en 
his  first  sjulling-books.  The  mother  of  Lebas,  seeing  that  he  bad 
a  natural  aptitude  for  drawing,  pheed  him  with  an  ar<  hlttctui  al- 
engraver,  nainecl  Herissi  t,  of  very  ordinary  talents.  For  a  young 
apprentice,  futl  of  fire  and  hot  blond,  this  c  .1.1,  lm-  iiu  trical  work 


waa  very  unsuitable.  PortunAtely,  Lel«as  having  one  day  wet  with 
some  engravings  by  Uernrd  Amlrau,  *as  at  <  nce  struck  with  the 
true  eharai-ter  of  hi*  own  genius.  He  seemed  to  foresee  his  des- 
tiny ;  and,  despite  the  ardour  of  his  tempci anient,  he  resolved  to 
acquire  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  an  engraver —the  first  of 
which,  undoubtedly,  is  patience.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  his 
mother  took  him  to  an  old-clothes  man,  and  dressed  him  from  head- 
t  ;  foot,  In  fore  launching  him  u]K>n  the  world.  But  bow  was  he  to 
luaku  himself  knowu  ?  and  how  to  get  work  without  being  a  little 
known  *  This  is  the  eternal  circle  in  which  the  early  tenuis  frets 
and  fumes.  People  will  not  employ  him  because  he  is  not  known  ; 
and  yet  all  must  lie  tried  M'l.ie.  they  gain  renown.  P«s>r  Jacpics 
Philippe  lia<l  no  eredil,  no  pr»leetar — unless  we  regard  his  indefa- 
tigable activity,  and  bin  ainbitieii  t-J  be  one  day  a  celebrated  artist, 
and  the  feeling  witliiu  him  that  he  is  destined  to  bo  so,  as  his 
safegunpl  and  impulse  t"  that  arduoua  exertion,  which  was  his 
characteristic  through  life. 

In  thc-e  days  flourished  the  Prevets,  the  Cars,  the  Pupins,  the 
Dueanges,  and  the  Cochins.  The  eighteenth  century  was  a  fine  time 
for  engraving.  Everybody  was  trying  to  beat  others  in  bringing 
nut  splendid  publication*  adorned  by  plates  series  of  portraits, 
bwks  of  art,  of  science,  and  b>  >ks  of  travels-  illustrated  in  a  very 
magnificent  style.  The  richer  nobility  who  possessed  pictures, 
liegan  to  engrave  them  —  some  to  give  more  value  to  their  collec- 
tions -  nii>»t  of  them  to  encourage  artists,  who  were  then,  with  lite- 
rary, learned  men,  and  philosophers,  at  tbe  head  of  French  society. 
Lei. as  had  a  few  plates  to  execute  for  tbe  Crozat  gallery.  Tbe 
first  was  "The  Preaching  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  which  was 
exceutcil  in  the  broad,  vigorous,  and  admirable  manner  of  (ienird 
Audran,  by  whom  the  youth  had  been  so  marvellously  struck. 
"R.man  Charity,"  after  Noel  Nicolas  Coy  pel,  and  an  engraving 
after  Paul  Veroumc,  completed  hU  d,:l,ut».  He  was  not  us  yet  a 
master  in  style,  and  yet  his  "Roman  Charity"  is  engraved  in  a 
good  and  striking  way,  which  leaves  little  to  lie  desired.  The 
Work  was  executed  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective  ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  that  ligbti.e.sH  of  tint  which  leavca  the  distaut  figures  i  n 
their  proper  ground  and  whii  h  ii  ia  difficult  to  attain  to  with  an 
instrument  to  precise  as  the  burin.  Coypcl  was  so  delighted  with 
his  engraver,  that  L:  insisted  on  Crozat's  giving  him  double  the 
(n  ice  agreed  on. 

Jacques  Philippe  Lelias  was  of  a  warm,  passionate,  impetuous, 
and  singularly  impulsive  nature.  At  the  ago  of  twenty-six,  he 
thought  of  getting  married  ;  and  ono  day,  walking  in  the  street, 
suddenly  saw  a  woman  of  majestic  mien  and  with  a  very  charming 
face.  He  was  struck  by  her,  admired  her,  followed  her,  reached 
her  home,  pmpuswl,  was  accepted,  and  married  at  e%ce.  It  was 
only  on  inquiry  that  he  found  she  was  |>oor  far  poorer  than  him- 
self. Thin  youug  woman's  name  was  Kliaalwth  Duret.  Her 
marriage  with  Lch&s  was  a  very  happy  one,  though  the  serenity  of 
their  sky  was  troubled  by  a  few  clouds  ;  one  of  which  was  that 
they  had  no  children.  "  When  I  married,"  Lebas  would  ofteu 
say,  "  I  acted  exactly  like  a  young  man  without  thought.  I  gave 
my  wife  lace,  diamonds,  and  fiuo  dresses.  The  day  after  my 
marriage  I  had  no  umre  money.  This  made  me  serious.  Without 
saying  anything,  I  took  the  diamonds  and  lace  in  my  hat-box  out 
into  the  street  and  sold  all.  When  I  came  buck,  I  showed  the 
nioiiev  to  my  wife,  and  said,  'My  dear  fi«o  bonne  amir),  I 
have  sold  all  yoor  finery,  but  I  have  got  money.  I  am  going  to 
spend  it  in  copper  plates.  Be  jKititut,  keep  up  my  courage.  I  a.«k 
nothing  but  the  time  to  finish  a  few  platen  and  bring  them  out, 
and  I  promise  t;>  give  you  back  with  interest  what  I  have  taken 
fr  -m  you  to  day,  without  your  having  had  the  time  to  enjoy  it.' 
I  kept  my  word.  I  shut  myself  up.  I  fagged  away  at  the  e  pper 
(Jiii  I'i'fhc'  le  rnn  ir  't,  Madame  Leb;»a  attended  to  her  household 
affairs,  and  swept  her  own  staircase.  In  a  short  time  I  found 
jnyself  in  a  position  not  only  to  give  her  back  what  I  had  taken 
from  her,  but  to  be  useful  U.  her  in  every  way,  and  procure  for  her 
nil  the  luxuries  of  life." 

To  acquire  the  fortune  which  he  desired  to  make  for  the  sake  of 
his  wife  and  bis  mother,  Ix-lsts  hit  upon  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
business  a*  an  engraver  --becoming  a  dealer,  in  fact.  This  required 
considerable  capital,  and  compellid  him  to  open  a  solnnl.  He 
collected  nil  the  yonrnr  artists  in  whom  he  saw  any  signs  of  talent. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  EMINENT  MASTERS. 


With  an  infinity  of  tact  and  judgment  he  soon  tarn  what  each  one 
of  his  pupil*  was  At  for.  Ha  employed  them  all,  each  in  hit 
peculiar  way,  and  the  beat  results  enmted.  He  was  an  excellent 
i muter  of  a  school.  He  encouraged  some  by  steady  and  well- 
directed  praise,  others  by  ironical  laudation,  being  a  great  master 
in  the  art  of  flattery  and  joking.  If  a  young  mas  ehowed  any 
signs  of  being  pleased  with  himself,  Lobes  complimented  him, 
embraced  him  warmly,  and  sent  him  away  overwhelmed  with 
delight,  nntil  the  moment  when  hie  comrades  explained  the  true 
character  of  the  perfidious  flattery  of  Lebaa.  No  pupil  ever  allowed 
LelxM  to  embrace  him  twice.  The  school  was  large  and  well 
attended.  There  were  ont-door  scholars  and  hoarders,  that  is, 
pupils  whom  Lebaa  fed,  lodged,  and  taught  gratuitously;  they, 
however,  giving  him  their  time.  While  amusing  the  class  by  his 
fan*  and  humour,  he  also  set  them  an  example  of  unwearied 
activity,  worked  every  day  until  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 


the  name  of  the  master,  and  the  usual  address  of  the  dealer  : 

"  A  Pari*,  cka  M,  Lebat,  Roe  dt  la  Harp*,  MaUan  dm  Fatfenrior, 
a  ta  Rots  Row"  "  Lebae,"  says  Watelet,  "  quite  convinced 
that  the  number  of  connoisseurs  is  very  email,  thought  that  the 
artist  whose  name  is  ofbenest  seen  in  print  is  the  l«st,'aml  the  repu- 
tation he  acquired  proved  that  he  was  correct.  But  it  would  hare 
been  more  solid  had  he  acknowledged  only  those  pieces  which  be 
engraved  himself,  or,  at  all  events,  which  he  had  touched  up  after 
hie  best  pupils."  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  his  peoweafc 
and  delightful  touch  gave  life,  movement,  and  grace  to  even  the 
worst  productions  of  his  pupils.  At  all  events,  such  is  the  opinion 
of  good  judges,  and  especially  of  Watelet. 

In  art,  as  in  everything  else,  reputation  brings  money.  Madame 
Lebaa  saw  the  prediction  of  her  husband  verified.  Opulence  fell 
upon  the  house  commenced  under  such  humble  auspices.  But 
Lebaa,  a  true  artist,  naturally  disinterested  and  generous,  used  his 
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without  ever  leaving  olf  those  merry  characteristic*)  of  mind  and 
language,  which  were  the  most  marked  features  of  his  character. 

A  Minted  by  so  many  arms,  the  impatient  engraver  was  able  to 
undertake  and  carry  out  many  very  vast  operations,  such  as 
"  The  Ruins  and  Monuments  of  Greece,"  with  the  text  of  Leroi  • 
the  large  views  of  Flanders  after  Tenters ;  the  battles  and  camps  of 
the  Rmparor  of  China ;  the  festivals,  rejoicings,  and  illuminations 
of  the  city  of  Havre,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  which  Louis  XV. 
paid  to  it ;  the  vignettes  fur  the  Paris  breviary  ;  and  other  series 
of  engravings,  some  or  which,  it  must  be  said,  seemed  rather 
publishers'  speculations  than  works  of  art.  These  speculations 
succeeded.  Lebaa  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  an  extensive 
house,  which  had  connexions  and  correspondents  all  over  Europe. 
The  engraving  trade  was  inundated  by  pictures  bearing  the  name 
of  Let  as.  Landscapes  and  historical  subjects,  geographical  charts, 
subjects  from  natural  history,  fire- works  and  public  festivals, 
theatrical  decorations,  vignettes,  frontispieces  and  tail  •pieces  for 
hooks,  all  coning  out  of  the  numerous  school  of  Lobes,  and  bearing 


fortune  without  precaution,  without  care,  and  without  order,  as 
many  men  do  who  have  no  children,  and  who  believe  themselves 
beyond  the  reach  of  want.  Too  witty,  too  impulsive  to  become  a 
business  man,  Lebaa,  If  he  sold  a  picture  on  credit,  took  a  note  of 
It  on  a  stray  piece  of  paper,  which  he  was  sore  to  kee  before  the 
day  was  over.  If  he  accepted  a  bill,  he  never  thought  of  entering 
it  in  a  book,  ami  was  in  the  habit  of  being  startled  by  the  sudden 
presentation  of  the  forgotten  document.  One  day,  when,  as  usual, 
be  had  been  surprised  by  one  of  these  bills,  he  asked  the  beam  to 
give  him  till  the  next  day.  The  creditor  replied  by  a  threat  of  pro- 
testing the  bill.  Lebaa  rose  iu  a  towering  passion,  seised  the 
creditor,  put  him  down  by  main  force  in  on  arm-chair,  locked  him 
in  the  room,  and  rushed  out  in  slippers  and  dressing-gown.  In 
half-an  -hour  he  returned,  having  borrowed  the  money  of  a  friend. 

The  liberality  of  Lebaa  was  inexhaustible,  and  assumed  various 
delicate  forms.  His  generosity  was  shown  particularly  to  ortirts. 
Having  one  day  called  to  see  a  landscape-painter  of  some  ivputatiiaa, 
named  Lacroix,  he  found  him  ill  and  short  of  money.  Presently 
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l.el.:n  i-..«o  and  went  away,  returning,  bowwrar,  itfur  a  dtoii  period, 
under  pretence  of  having  lust  something.  He  looked  about  a  long 
time  for  the  article,  ami  took  the  opportunity  of  putting  down  a 
packet  of  louia.  Lacroix  liavini;  roeotered,  went  rvnnd  U>  Lebas, 
and  8|»>ke  to  hitn  of  hit  money  debt,  and  exjxx-ially  of  hi*  debt  of 
gratitude. 

"  I  don't  really  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Lebaa  quietly,  and 
i  hange  1  the  conversation. 

After  having  published  his  "  Works  of  Mercy,"  "  The  Prodigal 
Bob,"  "The  Chemist,"  "The  Black  Padding  Maker,"  and  other 
subjects  from  Teniers,  which  are  really  master)iiece«  of  the  engravir's 
art,  Lebas  was  compelled,  an  he  himself  relates,  to  give  U|i  the  manner 
of  Audran — that  lieautiful  and  warm  manner  which  showed  even 
the  clamminess  of  painting  —  to  create  one  more  expeditious  and 
more  in  ousouaucc  with  the  taste  of  the  public.    This  concession 


like  the  pencil  in  the  hands  ot  one  drawing.  Free  from  all  the 
caprices,  which,  in  the  biting  of  aquafortis,  may  defeat  more  or  less 
the  intention  of  the  artist,  the  dry  point,  by  its  movement,  its  sup- 
pleness, its  shades  of  lightness  or  energy,  pcrf-etly  expresses  the 
•  ill  of  tin-  engraver  hi<  way  of  comprehending  and  feeling — his 
individuality,  in  fact.  Wielded  by  Lelnia,  the  sharp  graving  tool 
has  done  wonders.  It  has  produced  uuex|>erted  n--ultH — inflexions 
full  of  elegance  and  grace,  and,  to  use  a  strong  word,  full  of  wit. 
This  style,  of  which  he  was  almost  the  inventor,  Lebas  made  use 
of  with  success  in  his  agreeable  pictures  after  the  Flemish,  Dutch, 
and  French  painter*,  which,  by  their  great  variety  and  numl>er, 
astonished  and  enchanted  all  amateurs.  They  were  landscape 
from  Teniers  or  RuywUel,  portrait*  of  Berghem,  his  "Four 
Hours  of  the  Day;"  cavalry  halts  of  Wouvennans.  his  "Italian 
Hunt,"  his  '*  Milk  Pot ;"  little  landscapes  from  Van  Ostade,  his 
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was  a  weakness ;  the  more  so  that  Lelias  could  not  plead  necessity 
as  an  excuse,  and  tiecause,  moreover,  so  superior  an  artist  ought 
rather  to  have  sought  to  fomi  public  taste  than  to  have  bowed  to 
it.  But,  by  great  good  fortune,  Philippe  Lebas,  when  changing  his 
manner,  look  up  another  quite  as  good,  though  rather  more  super- 
ficial. Before  him,  the  dry  point  (that  is  to  say,  the  point  acting 
on  the  nude  copper)  had  only  1*<ii  used  lor  some  light  demi-tints, 
and  even  for  this  very  rarely.  Kcmbramlt  alone  had  made  use  of 
this  process  with  his  ordinary  genius.  I  a  bus  need  this  style  of 
work,  and  perfected  it  to  such  a  deg.xe  that  he  tngmved  whole 
skies,  however  coloured  they  might  t«,  with  the  dry  point,  and 
succeeded  even  in  rendering  the  shades  of  his  figures  I  y  uniting, 
when  necessary,  a  dashing  vigour  with  a  c'canlinesji  which  had  iu 
it  nothing  monotonous  or  stiff. 

The  dry  point  is,  of  all  styles  of  engraving,  that  which  best 
realises  the  conception  ami  idea  of  the  engraver.    In  his  hands  it  is 


"Dutch  Family;"  familiar  scenes  by  Chard  in  ;  and  love-mak- 
ings in  swings  and  in  bowers,  by  Lanerct.  He  gave,  too,  "The 
Early  Morn,"  of  Karel  Dujardin  ;  "Daybreak,"  by  Ynnderveldc; 
the  landscapes  and  water-pieces  of  the  great  Claude,  and  "  Tlic 
Seaports"  of  Joseph  Vernet. 

To  each  of  these  masters  Lebxs  gave  a  character  and  vitality. 
He  was  free  and  off-hand  with  Teniers,  mannerist  with  Lnm-rrl, 
piquant  with  Berghem  and  Dujardin,  soft  with  Vandervelde,  liquid 
with  Wonvcnnaus ;  he  imitated  the  precision  and  firmness  of 
Chard  in  ;  he  rendered  what  were  called  the  fvuilli*  (the  dark 
lights)  of  Boucher,  and  made  them  much  more  agreeable  iu  the 
engraving  than  they  ever  were  in  the  original  picture.  He 
engraved,  after  Claude,  two  of  the  masterpiece*  of  the  Louvre, 
"The  Ancient  Port  of  Messina,"  and  "  The  Village  Reward."  He 
showed  himself,  in  this  case  perhaps,  less  broad,  less  grand  than 
Woo'ett ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that,  an  the  present  occasion,  he 
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thought  fit  to  temper  the  habitual  coquetry  of  hi*  point,  introduced 
much  style  into  his  manner,  and  readied  a  rich  tone  nf  harm,  ny, 
if  not  the  intensity  nf  effect  which  W.oletl  had  obtained. 

The  five  hundred  pieces,  engraved  by  Lcbas  -  fin  en"nu- u*  ami 
almost  incredible  figure,  when  we  reflect  tl.at  they  ane  pii ■■<*.  s 
engraved  with  the  burin  and  the  (sharp  iwins  too]  -did  lift  pitv 
vent  him  giving  himself  to  pleasure,  to  the  cultivate  n  of  the  world, 
nnr  fnim  shining  there  hy  the  liveliness  of  his  fau<'y  aud  the  tsu- 
lierance  of  hi*  snirits.  Th's  ami  able  tciiqs-niineht  ».n  rvmhir.ed 
in  him  with  a  true  u-.wc  of  (lie  dignity  of  tlie  arts  and  hi*  own 
*elf-res;*ct.  M.  Hermit,  hw  friend,  quotes  many  examples  of  this. 
A  Indy  <'f  the  court,  of  distinguished  rank,  hcegeil  him  t  i  give  le.s- 
n  mi  to  her  Mn,  at  the  same  time  tiking  every  du-  for  the 

young  man.  Lcbiw  Consented  ;  hut  having  perceived,  from  the 
very  11  rut  lessons,  that  li..  was  made  t->  wait,  and  tli.it  the  young 
nohleinaii  often  only  came  i:i  b>  give  hi.  master  a  ck-oW,'  paid 
f  >r  very  dearly,  hy  far  too  d.  li  -at 1  to  receive  111  >ury  1 1  * ■  did  ix  t 
cam.  llaviri|<  one  day  noticed  in  the  ante  chamber  «  valet  with  a 
very  pleasing  countenance,  he  ordered  him  to  announce  him  In  the 
mother'*  npartmeut.     "Madame,"  said  he  on  entering,  "  I  wish 

y.11  to  allow  inp,  when  Monsieur  the  is  not  prepared  or  not 

inclined  to  take  hi»  lesson,  to  allow  me  to  give  it  to  this  young 
man,"  pointing  to  the  lackey  ;  "  I  shall  then  not  lows  my  time, 
uur  will  you,  madanic,  lose  yt.nr  mor.cy  ;  and  as  your  l.-irkey  will 
take  lessons  miieh  oftener  than  his  master,  he  will  .Krive  more 
nlvaiitage  than  him,  and  will  soon  know  enough  f >r  Monsieur  the 

  to  continue  bin  studies  under  him,  and  learn  all  that  yon 

appear  to  wish  he  sh  mid  b  am."  The  proposition  of  Lebas  wan 
received  an  hu  nutiei|»ated,  and  the  lua.->tcr  took  his  have  of  hi* 
tiotde  pupil. 

A  few  year*  before  his  death,  a  noble  lord  having  h-ut  him  a 
picture  to  engrave,  Ww,  when  the  plate  «wn«  finished,  asked 
permiMiun  of  the  proprietor  of  the  original  U>  dedicate  tie-  pr.sluc- 
th'ii  to  him  a*  a  testimony  of  hi*  gratitude.  The  r.  ply  he  ruvived 
wax,  that  permission  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  that  the 
affair  cost  nothing  to  the  person  who  accepted  tl;e  dedication.  "  I 
will  miikc  a  present  to  M  oisiigtieiir."  raid  Ia  \  as  "of  the  right  to 
call  himself  the  protector  of  artist*;  and  will  give  hiln  an  engrav- 
ing framed  with  hi*  arm*,  and  twelve  copies  ok  a  proof  of  hi*  title  !" 
Hallghly  with  the  great,  Lc'as  delightful  with  his  equal*  and 
with  the  humble.  In  their  is.mpuny,  he  laughed  at  his  objure  birth  ; 
and  if  he  took  np->n  himself  In  criticise  the  wig  <>f  a  visitor  or  the 
hair  of  a  portrait,  he  would  add  in  the  simplest  tone  possible  :  *'  I 
know  something  about  it  ;  I  am  the  son  of  a  hairdres-cr." 

I'ortraiU  were  not  in  the  style  of  Lei  as.  He  w.v,  in  general, 
rather  weak  in  them.  That  of  the  painter  dues,  whidi  he  exe- 
cuted for  hia  reception  t»  the  Academy  in  175i ,  did  not  merit  the 
reception  it  met  with.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  require, 
that  candidate*  who  presented  themselves  to  1*  rc<  civ.-d  in  the  class 
of  engravers,  should  execute  the  portrait*  of  tw..  aradi  tni .  i m«,  the 
plates  of  tk«e  received  l.eing  the  property  nf  the  Academy.  Lcki* 
competed  for  tho  prixe,  and  sent  the  two  poi trait*  of  Jac  ones  Cues 
(after  AveiD  and  of  Kobcrt  Lorraine,  after  Diouai*.  Hut  l.eb«* 
failed  itt  his  attempt,  less  from  the  errors  of  his  burin  than  from 
the  imprmh  lice  of  Ids  t  tigue.  S.me  word*  imprudently  41  tiered  by 
him  with  regard  to  an  aendemh  ian,  were  repeated  to  th  person  by 
an  oHe'ioc-  friend.  Mich  as  are  uhvays  to  be  f.,qud  ;  „,  tlnit  .  ti  the 
day  .  f  arbitration  our  academician  made  a  bitter  criticism  on  the 
Work  of  I<ehn*.  and  by  chance  found  in  bin  pocket  a  burin,  with 
which  to  tom  b  up  and  demonstrate  the  defect*.  .V-cording  to  tbis 
impartial  critic,  the  engraving  had  too  many  fault*;  and  it  was 
really  like  the  coolness  and  impudence  of  M.  .kcqucs  Philippe 
IsIki*  u>  have  mid  the  day  U  fore  to  his  popib  :  "  Tv>-uiorro« , 
gentlemen,  you  will  Is-  reeeiv>.il  at  the  Academy  So  Lebm 
was  n'jecte  I,  but  lint  without  violent  protestations  f|,.rn  the 
minority,  Dciimtit  le  ltumaiii  went  no  far  a*  to  say,  that  he 
should  like  to  see  11  pencil  pn  into  the  hands  of  any  of  those  ceu- 

•  It  is  usual  in  France,  when  you  take  lesions  at  so  much  a 
b-sson,  to  bay  of  the  pmfevsnr  so  many  ciT<A.r.«  or  tiiedaK,  which 
you  give  to  him  one  at  a  time.  When  you  have  no  more,  you 
renew  the  supply.  The  same  is  done  in  eating-houses,  where  a 
diminution  in  price  i*  made  on  twenty  dinners. 


tlemen  and  Leba».  He  was  eertaiu  that  the  engraver  would  l*mt 
them  all. 

It  w;is  thirteen  y«irs  after  thin  failure  that  our  artiat  presented 
himself  again.  This  time  the  Academy  dei«rted  from  it*  ordinary 
rules  in  favour  of  Lelms ;  and,  instead  of  two  portrait*  of  a*»de- 
miciaiis,  they  gave  him  as  his  trial-engraving  the  pretty  picture  <.t 
Lincret,  known  as  "La  Conversation  Oal»nte."t  The  picture  is 
well  known,  aud  as  much  admired.  What  bright  new,  what  freab- 
iie*,',  «hat  tian-parence  '  It  M^ms  to  have  been  dashed  o IT  under 
a:i  earnest  iiupul-e  »f  enthusiasm,  without  hesitation,  fatigue,  er 
d.ubt— a  very  lals.ur  of  L.tc.  The  somewliat  fantaatic  trven  of 
Laiicret,  transported  by  him  from  the  garden*  of  YYatteau,  v»cre 
execnteil  boldly  by  l.ebas  with  hia  point,  as  the  j«iinU,r  had  grou|*-d 
and  masacti  tliem  with  hi*  brush. 

U'ccived  unanimously  in  1743,  Jaeque*  lliilip^.e  Ltdias  obtained 
the  f 'll.iwing  year  the  I'd  vet  <  f  enslaver  to  the  king'a  cabinet.  In 
1771  he  was  elei  t'  d  "  ouucillor  of  the  kin^  iu  his  Academy, "  and 
also  iweive.1,  with  the  pension  of  .j'o.i  bvres,  grunted  by  Louis  XV. 
to  Laurent  Cars,  who  had  not  lived  to  enjny  it.  Nnthing  was  U"W 
wanting  to  rais.-  the  name  of  I^bas  with  foreigner*.  The  reigning 
prince  of  Deux -lonti  and  the  king  of  Swrslen  nttache.1  him  to  tbeir 
courts  as  engraver,  aud  gave  him  the  title. 

Ltdias  wn'  often  accused,  and  not  without  propriety,  of  executing 
his  plate*  in  the  name  way  that  people  painted  fans  -that  ia  \e>  aay, 
with  the  assistance  of  fcveral  artist*  fully  up  ta  each  speciality  of 
style.  One  did  the  heads  anotlier  the  draperies,  another  the  land- 
scape. This  was  true  in  the  ease  of  a  great  many  plates,  to  which 
Lebas  put  his  double  signature  as  an  artist  aud  as  an  engraver. 
He  himself  groaned  over  this  custom,  of  whicli  be  regarded  himsell 
a.  by  no  means  the  inventor;  nud  he  sought  t.i  correct  the  evil 
ctTcels  of  it  by  making  his  pupils  apply  to  different  branches 
of  art.  lie  had,  moreover,  quite  sufficient  tact  to  soe  their  par- 
ticular aptitude  of  style,  aud  ulwavs  showed  them  models  of  masters 
who  could  I*;  imitated  without  peril,  reminding  them  always  of  tho 
wolds  of  the  French  (able-writer: 

"  L'cxcmple  est  un  danger,  ux  leurro  : 
Uu  l:i  guepc  a  pusse,  le  mouehcron  demeure."* 

During  bis  whole  life,  Leki*  was  on  the  best  terms  with  artists, 
learned  men,  and  men  of  letter*.  Voltaire,  of  whom  Ma.btmc 
Lelcis  reipiested  as  a  f«v..ar  some  jtit  tickets  for  the  firM  repir- 
seutatioii  of  •'  Mempc,"  sent  her  tickeU  fur  tlie  best  1-ixes,  saying 
tli.it  he  ..»e«l  this  mark  of  re*|>*ct  t>  ft  comrade.  Lckv  «.u 
intimately  conntNtted  with  many  artists,  es|»ecLalIy  with  Cl;;mlin, 
after  whom  he  engravetl  four  pieces  so  much  sought  after  now- 
aobiys:  "The  Morning  Toilet,''  "  <{.x*l  F.ducation,"  "The  Draw- 
ing I-esson,"  "  Kcinomy."  Hue  day,  when  he  went  ts.  call  on  his 
friend  Chat-din,  he  found  him  iu  his  workshop  before  the  picture  of 
a  <lead  hare,  which  he  had  just  finished  painting.  "  I  should  like 
very  much  to  have  that  picture,"  said  Lebas;  "but,  then,  I  have 
got  no  money."  "That  can  k-  arranged,"  said  Chardiu  :  "yon 
have  got  a  waistcoat  on  there  that  takes  my  fancy  very  much.'* 
"  D..36  !  Take  the  waistcoat !  I  Va  pour  la  rate')"  cried  Leba*.  . 
He  immediately  stripi*il  off  his  coat,  threw  the  waistcoat  on  a  chair, 
and  walked  off  with  the  picture  under  his  arm. 

We  must  not  omit  to  quote,  among  the  friends  of  the  painter, 
Cochin,  who,  I*- fore  being  tlie  friend  of  I^kis,  lu»d  U-en  hi*  popil.  .  r 
at  least  his  a^-istaut.  For  a  long  time  Cochin  had  gone  to  work 
every  morning  at  kit. us"*  unknown  to  his  father,  whom  he  allowed 
to  think  that  hu  had  just,  Iwguu  bin  day,  when  he  had  already 
gained  his  th»  franc*  by  two  hours  early  work.  At  a  later  peri  d 
the  younger  C-  <  bin  maile  himself  a  name  iu  literatur*,  by  writing  cb 
the  subject  <  f  art.  He  had  noquiml  great  influence,  and  a  powerful 
name.  When  it  was  determined  to  engrave  "The  I'ortw  of  France," 
which  Vernct  had  painted  for  the  king,  Cochin  was  chargexl  with 
the  uudertakiiig.  He  confided  the  whole  of  them  t"  Lebns,  reserv- 
in-  to  himself  the  right  >f  touching  up  the  plates  aud  sharing  ll«« 
prnt.ts.  We  read  at  the  bottom  of  several  of  the  plates,  L  >»u  tt 
t'-cAfu  Jiliitj  .y-  ii  *<■!(';..•  .-nut .'   Hut  the  most  inliinale  frund  of 
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♦  F.vample  is  a  dangerous  lure;  where  the  wasp  hat  passcl  the 
gnat  Hick*. 
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Lcbas  was  Doseamps,  tlie  author  of  "The  Lives  of  Flemish  Paint- 
tlx"  A  confidant  of  the  domestic  quarrels,  he  was  always  the 
mean*  of  making  peace  in  tho  family.  Our  readers  should 
perm*  in  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Hecquet,  already  alluded  to,  the 
not*  and  deeds  of  this  jealous  husliand,  who  ha  I  no  excuse  to  I* 
*o  ;  and,  above  all,  n  certain  odvouture  which  atuuscd  tin-  pupils 
of  Lub&ii  fur  a  very  long  time.  Uneasy  about  some  of  lib  wife's 
walks  and  journeys  iti  tlie  town,  our  French  husband  rushed  one 
day  out  into  the  street,  called  a  cals  and  dashed  after  his  wife  in 
his  morning  costume,  which  was  none  of  the  most  complete.  The 
cab,  instead  of  following  the  carriage  in  which  Madame  was,  f j1- 
lo wed  another,  which  was  taking  a  worthy  abbfi  to  the  M.arai*. 
Tin;  coach  stopped,  the  abbe  got  out,  the  jealous  husband  rmhed 
furiously  into  the  house  which  he  believed  hi*  wife  to  have  entered, 
abused  the  cowicrijc,  made  a  horrible  noise,  called  for  his  wife, 
burst  u|*n  a  door  and  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  abbe,  who,  si-eing 
the  angry  artist  in  a  viry  simple  n*y/y',  burst  out  laughing  in 
his  face. 

The  admirable  woman  and  dovoUkl  wife,  Madame  Lcb**,  died  in 
1781.  Her  husband,  who  was  thou  seventy-four  years  of  axe,  was 
profoundly  nflected  by  her  death.  At  an  age  when  one  wants 
repose,  he  for  the  first  tune  felt  annoyances,  afflictions,  dis.ou- 
rajretuents,  aud  distress.  His  undertaking,  the  figures  of  "  The 
History  of  France,"  which  required  considerable  advance*  of  money, 
had  placed  him  iu  great  pecuniary  ditncultit*.  The  wilful  sdowr.es* 
of  M  irenu  the  younger,  with  whom  he  was  on  cold  terms,  in  giving 
him  drawings  for  this  work,  which  was  brought  down  only  to 
I/mi*  IX. ;  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  leaving  the  house  where 
his  wife  had  just  died,  after  living  there  forty-five  yeara;  all  com- 
bined to  overthrow  the  courageous  old  man,  ami  he  died.  This 
event  took  place  in  17&3,  just  a*  it  l*came  evident  that  his 
"  History  of  France  "  was  a  great  sncee-w. 

Amid  all  the  annoyances  of  his  last  days,  lie  still  had  some 
remnant  of  his  old  fun  and  humour.  "In  1 7r2,"  says  He 'qwt, 
"  we  were  at  the  Trianon.  We  were  in  the  apartment  of  Motlnmc 
the  Princess  of  Montha/on,  wiieese  windows  opened  upon  a  little 
garden  with  water  and  fountains,  where  the  dauphin  was  walking, 
or  rather  carried  aK.ut,  by  his  attendants.  The  little  pr'nc  having 
slopp-sl  l-efore  the  window,  Let**  licgan,  l.y  making  faces,  swelling 
out  his  cheeki,  and  slrikim,'  them  with  his  hands,  to  make  the 
child  laugh.  It  m  hinted  to  him  that  these  demonstrations  were 
not  respectful,  considering  the  niuk  of  the  child!  Lcha*  imme- 
diately checked  himself,  ami,  turning  round,  addresed  the  he.ir- 
presuinptive  to  the  throne,  who  was  but  one  year  old  :  '  I  am 
Jacques  Philippe  Utaa,  engmver  and  pensioner  of  your  grandfather. 
I  am  delighted  to  have  been  the  nouns  of  making  his  grandson 
laugh.'  More  natural  than  those  who  were  silly  enough  to  take 
him  away  from  the  contamination  of  laughter,  the  child  showed,  by 
its  cries  and  lamentations,  its  regret  at  l*ing  taken  away  from  su>  h 
Jojou*  company!" 

(In  the  Oth  Thermidor,  In  the  year  IV.  (17M>,  the  National 
Library  purchased  the  collection  of  tho  works  of  Lolas,  rn adc  by 
Hccpi.  t,  for  tho  sum  of  ATJu.  It  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  tlie 
riches  of  that  great  and  ndininible  institution,  which,  with  many 
dcfect«,  is  so  superior  in  many  other  things  to  our  Jlritish  Museum. 
We  have  thu  more  readily  toM  the  story  of  Lewis's  life  -he  «li"«s 
name  is  put  to  so  many  engravings  with  which  Connoisseur*  lire  fami- 
liar — Ifccau**  his  life  has  scarcely  ever  been  written.  In  fact,  the 
-materials  have  only  recently  been  discovered  t<>  exist,  since  the  revo- 
lution of  1  XI  when  some  of  the  eminent  literary  men  who  ;.*.k 
a  part  iu  that  dctu. .iteration  obtained  aivc.ss  to  certain  of  tlt« 
archives  which  had  been  buried  tinil  lost  to  the  world  from  the 
carclossness  and  negligence  of  crtuiii  i«rtics.  Hrynii  fay  t  of  him  ; 
"  A  ce'obrated  French  engraver,  who  has  left  a  considerable  number- 
ed* piece*],  executed  in  an  excellent  manner.  He  was  born  at  Paris 
iu  17*1*.  was  instructed  iu  the  art  of  engraving  by  X.  Tardieu,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  ingenious  artists  of  his  t  me.  He  excelled  in 
landscape*  and  small  figures,  which  he  to  iched  with  infinite  spirit 
a  id  neatness.  He  availed  himself  much  of  the  freedom  ami 
f.ieility  of  etching,  which  he  harmonised  in  nil  admirable  munu.  r 
with  th"  graver  an  I  -Iry  point.  The  p  pnl.irity  of  his  works  pro- 
cures! him  a  number  of  scholars,  whose  talents  were  employe  I  iu 
advancirg  the  plates  which  be  afterwards  finished  an  I  published 


with  his  name.  His  prints  after  Teuiers  are  more  than  a 
hundred." 

He  was  a  very  great  man  in  his  way,  and  deserve*  a  niche  umid 
the  many  who  have  n  claim  to  a  place  iu  the  wide  world  history  of 
art,  which  i<  of  all  countries,  even  more  than  literature,  l«cansc 
art  requires  no  translation.  The  eyes  and  the  heart  are  alone 
required  for  n»  t  <  comprehend  and  feel  it*  licautie*.  It  is  au 
excellent  and  notable  sign  of  the  times  th.-.t  art  is  understood  and 
appreciated." 

,  ■  -  ■ 

A  PKTl'RK. 

VlWJt  A  C0W:i-s|'osnEST. 

JIumi,  Jan-,  IS.*4. 

Di  niso  my  ro.ddcnre  in  this  city,  about  which  cling  such  memo- 
l  ies  of  the  |ia*t  -m'  inories  of  conquest,  of  war,  of  terrible  struggles 
f<r  tlie  world's  mastery  -and  which  is  yet  the  centre  of  so  much 
that  i*  important,  I  have  become  a-quainUd  with  very  many  facta 
which,  if  all  recorded,  would  be  worthy  of  a  volume.  I  am  fond 
of  waudering  about  into  the  dark  r  alleys  of  this  "city  of  the  soul," 
this  "mother  of  dead  empires,"  this  "  Niohe  of  nations.,"  which 
stands 

"  Childles*  and  crownlcu,  in  her  vo'cclew  woe ;" 

and,  though  glad  at  times  to  mix  with  tho  (.-ay  throng  tlmttrowdcd 
tlie  halls  of  princes,  prelate  and  tankers,  I  have  sought,  according 
to  my  usual  characteristics,  as  much  as  possible  to  initiate  myself  into 
the  mysteries  of  humble  life.  I  have  never  neglected  art,  that  study 
which,  of  all  others,  n  | Jiys  so  well  the  hiboirand  time  l-estowcd 
o.i  it  :  and  though  I  have  not,  with  Cderidgc,  experienced  "an 
.acute  fee  line  of  pain  on  beholding  the  frew><«es  of  Ilaphael  and 
.Michael  Angcl», "  beftns,;  they  owe  their  preservation  solely  to  the 
durable  material  un  which  they  arc  pa'nti  d,  I  have  studied  them 
with  e ariKst  love.  In  fii't,  my  day*  have  been  spent,  and  would 
be  still,  but  that  I  am  about  tn  leave  for  Florence,  in  marvelling  at 
the  beauties  of  (minting  and  sculpture  I  see  around  me  my  even- 
ings in  wandering  in  R  .me  and  the  outskirts  in  search  of  studiea  of 
manners.  I  aim,  in  my  artistic  productions,  nt  the  style  of  Ostade 
or  t.'iivp,  rntV-r  than  that  of  our  Titian.  It  was  In  Consequence  of 
this  feeling  of  mine  that  I  met  with  au  advtnture  which  I  pur]sixe 
rec  nling  at  a  future  time  on  my  canvas  the  more,  that  it  baa  a 
connexion  with  a  e  uiitryinnti,  and  is  therefore,  interesting. 

1  had  extended  my  walk  to  Krone  distance  "ue  evening.  Tho 
ni.'ht  r.atne  <"\  suddenly  while  I  waswrappe<l  in  contemplation;  and, 
turning  round,  I  scarcely  knew  where  I  was.  1  saw  distinctly 
before  me  the  ruins  of  an  old  tower,  which  told  me  about  what  dis- 
tance I  was  froai  Home:  and  yet  I  felt  little  certainty  of  finding 
my  way.  I  was  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  Mid  to  trust  to 
myself  as  a  guide,  but  after  a  few  minntes'  hesitation  I  set  off,  as 
1  thought,  i.l -rig  the  path  which  I  had  followe  I  in  the  light.  In  ten 
minutes  I  bad  lo  t  my  way.  I  could  s)s.>ak  Italian,  and  could  have 
asked  the  load,  but  there  was  nobody  to  .ask.  This  made  me  reflect 
on  tho  sage  remark,  that  a  man  may  be  a  fool  in  many  languages, 
ami  I  said  ma.r,  things  to  my.-e.lf  which  were  of  a  nature  scarcely 
worthy  remembering.  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself  that  I 
Mason  th-  rivlit  road,  but  it  was  of  no  avail  ;  so  at  last  I  stvod 
still  and  looked  around.  I  was  mar  a  nan,  whose 
'•  l'rol.t:i  archie,  black  a«  night," 

just  ailov,  e  I  a  glimiu  l  of  departed  day  to  peer  through  them,  and 
show  me  a  little  of  the  scent  around. 

I  so  in  found  th.it  I  was  ulso  near  a  little  stream,  as  I  beard,  not 
by  the  i-sir  of  watcts  from  the  headlong  height,  but  by  the  gentle 
rippling  «f  the  tiny  waves.  I  Ixyan  to  Fuspect  that  I  really  did 
not  know  where  I  was.  I  stood  still.  The  see-no  was  new  to  me; 
and  yet,  at  night  of  that  pile  of  ages.  long  ago,  ns  the  light  began  to 
stream  from  star  and  planet  <-u  oriel,  buttress,  and  scroll,  I 
suspecte  I  1  had  seen  the  place  before  from  a  distance.  My  eyes' 
b.  .an  t  >  aci-nstoui  tbcnisctves  to  the  gloom,  and  prevent ly  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  a  kind  of  rnde  hut,  sueh  as  are  commonly  bnilt  in  out- 
of-the-way  placm  by  H  inan  peasants. 

I  at  i-.neu  fill  fatigue  itcfore  I  had  never  thought  of  it,  but 
■low  hun^iT,  thirst,  and  wearineM,  c:\uic  all  iq 1  n  n<Q  at  on1 »/ 
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The  hut  wai  1.- 1  .-v  me  in  a  kind  of  hole,  and  I  had  to  descend 
aome  rade  steps  to  this  dwelling,  perhap*  purposely  concealed,  for 
what  I  knew,  and  I  conjectured  hardly  safe  for  any  one  who  had 
with  him  aught  to  lose.  But 'I  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  on  that 
score  was  easy.  My  dress  was  plain.  I  wore  a  hlou.se  and  cap, 
and  my  shoes  were  heavy  and  rudely  fashioned.  Still  I  clutched 
my  stick  as  I  turned  to  the  hut,  and  approached  a  side  whence 
came  a  light. 

"Is  there  any  one  at  home!"  said  I,  in  a  loud  and,  I  hope, 
cheerful  tone. 

"Si,  aignor,"  cried  a  rough  and  rather  harsh  voice.  "What 
do  you  wantT   Who  arc  you  t" 

"  I  am  hungry,  tired,  and  thirsty ;  and  I  am  an  English 
traveller  and  artist,  studying  nature,  who  has  lost  his  way." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment— a  silence  I  could  feel, 
but  not  understand. 


head,  and  altogether  a  pretty  simple  face  that  might  have  been 
little  noticed  but  for  her  eyes.  They  were  of  that  deep,  dreamy 
cast  which  strikes  the  painter  because  they  tell  a  tale  of  sorrow,  or 
regret,  or  hope  ;  at  all  events,  always  indicate  some  passion 
which  it  is  nseful  for  him  to  study. 

My  attention,  however,  was  called  away  by  my  supper,  of  which 
I  partook  freely;  all  the  while,  however,  casting  glances  towards 
the  young  woman,  who  was  absorbed,  I  began  to  fancy,  by  some 
memory  of  the  past. 

"  You  seem  partial  to  Englishmen,"  I  said  at  last,  addressing 
the  old  man. 

"  We  have  no  cause  to  be,"  grumbled  he  in  a  hall  good- 
natured  tone. 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  girl,  rising  and  standing  erect,  her  right 
hand  held  out ; — this  is  the  instant  I  hope  to  seise  in  my  picture  — 
"  hush,  father  I     Do  you  not  remember  it  was  thus  Ac  cauuc  .' 


TIIK  SKATM".—  FROM  A  lAHTTlNo  BY  VAN  I»  R  KF.F.F. 


"Welcome!"  then  exclaimed  a  voice — a  voice  of  touching  had- 
neon  and  melancholy.  "Welcome,  stranger:  no  Englishman  was 
ever  turned  from  this  door." 

I  was,  I  confekM,  a  little  startled  by  this  reply,  but  certainly 
nmre  gratified  than  startle*! ;  ami  I  advanced  t<>  the  o|>eu  door  and 
entered  the  hut.  It  was  only  a  hut,  a  poor,  mean  building  with 
one  room,  as  I  at  first  thought,  and  three  occupants.  There  was 
an  aged  |>oir,  still  active  and  healthy,  in  the  drew  of  peasants,  and 
a  young  woman,  not  far  from  thirty,  of  handsome,  yet  melnurholy 
mien,  on  whom  my  eyes  were  the  more  fixed,  that  she  examined 
me  with  a  curiosity  and  anxiety  quite  painful  to  behold.  She  then 
sat  down  by  a  table,  and  gazed  with  a  vacant  look  at  the  wall,  ns 
I  thought,  it  being  dark,  and  the  place  illumined  faintly  by  a  sorry 
lamp. 

The  old  people  gave  me  k  stool,  and  I  had  leisure  to  examine  the 
young  woman  while  they  prepared  a  frugal  meal  of  bread  and 
choose  and  wine,  with  some  grapes,  always  welcome.  She  wa» 
dark,  with  black  hair,  black  eyes,  a  small  but  wvll-»h»p«rd  fore- 


It  wax  a  dark  and  gloomy  night,  and  he  had  lost  his  way  ;  do  yen 
not  remember  '" 

"  Well,  caritrima,  I  think  I  should  remember  it,"'  replied  the 
father. 

"To  what  does  your  daughter  allude  I"  said  I  ;  "  if  I  may  be 
so  indiscreet  as  to  ask." 

The  young  woman  seized  the  lamp,  and  holding  it  close  to  the 
wall,  hade  me  look.  I  rose  quickly  and  razed  at  the  place  on  the 
wall  indicated  by  her,  and  there  I  saw,  to  my  utter  amazement,  a 
delicious  little  oil  painting,  representing  a  young  man  of  fcu'r  and 
delicate  features,  beside  a  dark -eyed  beauty,  which  I  ea-yly  recog- 
nised  as  the  holder  of  the  lamp  in  her  younger  days.  It  was  a 
perfect  little  gem,  and  astonished  me  so  miK'h  I  could  ml  at  trr»t 
speak  ;  but  presently  the  |iea*ant  girl  calming  down,  I  resumed 
my  seat  and  entered  into  conversation  with  her.  And  she  told  a>« 
her  story,  I  suppose,  because  my  lips  had  imparted  |p  her  the 
secret  of  my  birth  in  the  land  of  his  origin. 

It  was  about  ten  years  before  that  a  youthful  traveller  lost  his 
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w»y  under  somewhat  similar  circumstance*  to  my  owa,  and  sought 
shelter  in  the  same  hut,  where  then  dwelt  Fraucisca  Pstrona  And 
her  parenta.  He  was  a  gentle  but  enthusiastic  youth,  who  felt 
grateful  at  once  fur  the  hospitality  offered  and  accepted.  11c  spent 
the  evening  in  conversation,  chiefly  with  the  young  girl,  anil  went 
awey  next  day,  promising  to  return.  He  did  return,  tliuugh  they 
did  Ml  eipeet  it,  ami  to  often  that  tt  aoon  became  clear  lit  waa 
smitten  with  the  charms  of  the  young  girl.  Hia  visits  were  dis- 
couraged. He  cared  not.  He  painted  the  hut  at  first,  and  theD, 
after  some  coaxing,  the  young  girl,  who  began  to  take  a  deep  intercut 
in  him. 

At  1m*  he  offered  hia  hand  and  hia  heart.  A  romantic  and 
fervent  spirit,  he  knew  only  that  she  was  beautiful  and  good.  She 
wa*  uneducated,  but  that  waa  a  delightful  thing  for  young  lore  to 
remedy.  He  waa  refused  at  firat,  because  of  the  difference  of 
religion  ;  but  hia  e&meat  and  sincere  eloquence  overcame  all  diffi- 
culties, and  it  waa  finally  settled  that  the  whule  party  should  at  an 


them,  and  not  a  aingle  stumbling-block  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
great  happiness.  How  she  longed  to  see  the  happy  hod  he 
painted  in  such  glowing  colours  !  and  how  he  too  desired,  with 
pride  and  joy,  to  be  the  being  who  should  open  up  to  her  iU 
beauties  and  its  new  graces  ! 

To  marry  in  H-.tur  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Every  pre- 
paration was  then  made  for  their  departure.  At  last  the  letter 
came,  and  all  was  ready.  last  then  he  died.  He  waa  of  a 
delicate,  frail  nature,  and  caught  a  fever,  against  which  youth 
laboured  in  Tain.  He  died,  and  left  behind  him  one  who, 
though  not  hie  widow,  because  she  had  not  been  hia  wife,  yet 
wis  determined  to  be  in  everything  his  relict  on  this  earth.  She 
saw  hia  to  his  lonely  grave,  and  returned  to  her  hut  saddened, 
blighted,  hopeleat,  aud  yet  —for  he  hod  conquered  all  her  prejudices 
— hopeful  of  another  world,  where  they  must  meet  again. 

She  kept  his  picture,  th<U  ont,  and  the  lesson-books  he  bad  given 
bar ;  but  she  touched  them  no  more  ;  the  chord  was  snapped  that 


A  SSA-MICl.— WO*  A  rAIHTIKC  BT  YA5  PER  JtrKR. 


early  period  emigrate  to  England,  and  there  the  young  couple 
should  be  united.  The  old  people  heard  the  plan  at  length  with 
complacency,  and  the  youthful  artist  wrote  over  to  his  homo  for 
money  to  return. 

AU  went  well.  Be  painted  and  taught.  The  young  girl  waa 
apt  and  willing,  and  she  learnt  to  read  and  write,  and  imbibed 
much  knowledge  from  her  enthusiastic  low.  His  studies  were 
now  confined  to  nature.  He  was  always  new  the  ruin,  and  it  wen 
in  the  but  In  which  I  was  listening  to  the  tele  that  he  painted  hie 
picture,  which  gave  unfunded  delight  to  all  parties.  And  there 
It  waa,  too,  that  site  conned  over  her  books,  her  grammar,  and  her 
little  elementary  works— 4  very  school-girl  In  earnestness  and 
deration. 

And  he  was  never  tired  of  teaching,  nor  she  ot  learning.  It 
must  have  been  a  pleasant  and  cheerful  thing  to  tec  that  conple,  so 
attached,  so  earnest,  so  single-minded,  pursuing  their  mutual  tasks; 
he,  yearning  and  liattling  for  fame,  she,  for  simple  knowledge. 
And  the  time  passed  so  pleasantly  all  the  while,  for  all  smiled  on 


made  them  musical.  And  yet  I  saw  with  what  veneration  she  still 
regarded  them.  All  efforts  to  make  her  change,  to  induce  her  to 
wed,  were  useless  ■  she  wan  the  bride  of  the  departed,  and  as  snob 
she  solemnly  announced  herself  to  her  parents.  They  combated 
her  will  In  fain.  She  would  net  he  comforted,  and  would  not  he 
left. 

And  thus  I  found  her  and  n  subject  for  my  pencil,  which,  if  I 
on  ever  realise,  I  am  sure  will  place  my  name  in  some  little  niche 
where  the  smaller  specimens  of  art  may  find  shelter.  Aud  there  I 
left  her  nest  day,  much  moved  by  meeting  with  one  to  whom  she 
could  speak  unreservedly  of  the  lever  who  had  ben  dead  ten  years, 
and  yet  whom  she  looked  on  with  such  freshness  of  memory.  I 
saw  her  no  more,  my  stay  in  Rome  being  but  short;  but  1  write 
this  hurried  letter  to  record  the  deep  impression  the  scene  made 
on  me. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  rather  told  of  the  seven-hilled  city's  pride, 
of  what  remains  besides  the  cypress  and  the  owl,  of  broken  thrones 
and  temples }  but  thus  » it  ever  with  me ;  one  little  hit  of  nature 
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mukes  me  forget  all  the  glories  of  the  greatest  art,  because  it  mores 
my  Wart.  Not  th.it  I  ilt?sj»i»o  the  mighty  monuments  of  times  past, 
hut  that  real  HP.1  moves  me  more  de.  ply  when  it  presents  itself  to 
me  in  such  a  fi.nn,  ami  especially  -eg. -tint  that  I  am  '.  -when  it 
*»m«*»  wrapped  round  iu  the  enchanting  witchery  of  a  subject  for  a 
picture. 


AX  ARTISTS  IDEA  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  AND 
ENVIRONS. 

Tin;  Eu.it  luis  always  been  tin  [M-euiiav  gr.  nnd  of  the  artist.  Thence 
he  has  drawn  hi*  most  lich  materials.  Martin,  and  Turner,  nnd 
many  others  have  niaile  us  familiar  « ith  much  that  is  gio.it  ami 
n | •  I c-ri i i t > I  in  the  field*  and  hills  >l  Orient,  imw  to  he  made  further 
familiar  as  the  see-He  of  iiiilitary  op.  .'ration*.  It  is  | .].  .-ising.  lc.se. 
ci'if,  t«  turn  fr 'in  the  terrible  st  rlcs  of  '*  i<ur  -o, n  oorr.  ..poiidont," 
narrating  all  the  horrors  of  war,  st.iivu'.i'-n,  and  cholera,  to  the 
views  o(  an  artist.  Mr.  F.  llenc  visited  the  land  s-me  time  hack 
a*  a  (siriruit  |iaintt'r,  ami  brought  hack,  not  only  rich  skeletal  of 
the  ,»untry,  hut  comuiimicaUd  much  pleading  inl"rniati"ii. 

He  visitn  the  place  to  pxint;  end  hence  it  is  natui.'i)  that  he 
s-hould  toll  us,  that  though  there  are  few  spots  in  Europe  which 
have  called  forth  more  panegyrics  than  the  eharmi  of  the  H  sph .rus, 
yet  the  reality  far  sur|Kis»es  all  plee  ouieived  ideas.  The  podtiou, 
the  very  sensation  that  you  are  U'Uwn  the  extn-tue  point*  of  tho 
great  divisions  of  the  glo)<e  known  as  Asia  anil  Kiiroj*",  is  enough  to 
rouse  the  iniinl  to  a  certain  degree  of  enthusiasm.  ]t  is  hanl  t  >  say- 
on  which  side  newt  beauty  lies. 

You  g.ue  on  palaces  of  the  purest  white  marble,  with  doors  of 
hronio  and  gilded  cornices,  tall  minaret-1,  rising  with  chaste  and 
taper  elegance,  lesidc  the  round  and  massive  tower,  light  trellises, 
shaded  Urnuvs,  lattieed  window*,  all  savouring  of  mystery  and 
romance.  Then  you  turn  fr.  ai  the  pa-sent  \><  the  past,  as  your  eye 
i-ntehes  a  sight  of  the  heavy  castle »  of  other  tunes,  with  their  ^l--"tny 
turrets  frowning  on  cadi  other  from  the  opisvsite  hanks  as  they  peer 
up  iu  solitary  k,raudcur  here  a  ft\«i1«.»ti^  and  epheinernl  style  of 
nrehitevtnre,  there  a  heavy  massive  line  ef  solid  walla  and  lofty 
lowers,  whieh  raise  their  pnmd  hinds  on  high. 

Every  form  »f  habitation  is  to  l*  found  iu  the  Hyphen- us,  from 
the  habitation  of  the  pennant  to  the  palace  of  the  monarch.  There 
is  the  lowly  fisherman's  shed,  forruesl  of  a  few  planks,  pitched  up 
and  plastered  together  with  mud  and  clay,  with  a  hole  to  creep  in 
and  a  hole  to  look  out  from,  the  waves  oft  dashing  against  its  lsise, 
aud  the  rain  entering  it'  roof;  whilst  not  far  off  stantht  the  Sultan's 
gorgeous  palace,  where  the  sculptor's  art  is  profusely  displayed, 
where  gaudy  painting  and  the  richest  carreil  work  unite  their 
jsiwem  to  adorD  tho  tpUndid  monument  of  Ottoman  jiri<lc,  and  it* 
polished  marble,  walls,  it«  granite  balustrade*,  it*  porphyry  columns, 
are  crowned  hy  a  resplendent  credent  of  gold.  All  this  rony 
outrage  the  pure  and  classic  eye  of  the  chaste  arehiteet,  for  we 
know  that  it  is  in  Kid  taste  ;  hut  the  elfeet  is  most  hrilhant  and 
imp  'sini.' ;  and  tut  there  is  a  *<n  ce-s,j,,n  of  these  palaces  on  either 
shore,  when  the  sun  shine,  ujs.u  them,  it  produces  one  d:>«ln;g 
of  easU«ni  mivgtiifi<  encc. 

Hut  art  alone  has  nut  lent  enchantment  to  the  view.  Jt  is  let 
]KHwil>l«  f  >r  as  W  comprehend,  here  at  home,  what  nature  is 
under  the 

"  lllest  jKiwcrofMinshinc!" 

in  a  Lin.l  where  it  may  Is?  truly  s;iid.  on  many  invasions  : 

"  There  was  uot,  on  that  day,  u  speck  to  »taia 
The  ii/.ure  heuven  ;  the  blessed  sun  alone, 
In  unapproachable  divinity. 
(  art-eri'd,  shining  in  hi^  fields  of  light. 
How  beautiful,  beneath  tin  bright  blue  sky. 
The  billows  heave  ' -  one  glow  ing  green  expanse  ; 
Save  where,  along  the  bending  lino  of  shore. 
Such  hue  is  thrown,  as  when  the  peacock's  ,,^1, 
A-sum»s  i'«  proudest  tint  of  nmethysl 
Embathed  in  emerald  glory." 

And  all  tb.ii!  lirdils  up  a  \>h>v  gifW  hy  nntur?  with  nlmo-t  siiUimo 
r-harms.    It  is  nntwic  that  hn*  given  the  bold  m,d  varie-l  nmlinc, 


the  nicky  mazes  and  the  myrtle  liowers ;  she  it  is  that  Rirea  os  that 

ftiL-antic  and  overshadowing  plane-tree,  the  growth  of  ee-ntimea.  and 
the  shelter  ••(  thousands  of  men  and  herds,  to  gase  at  and  admire, 
fcv  tho  rugL'isl  oak,  the  spn'adina  elm.  the  weepins  ash,  the  l*ight 
syeamore,  the  .Isik  gresn  fig,  the  stately  o-dar,  the  ..range,  the 
lemon,  the  *  ft  aeaeia,  the  trembling  aspen,  the  drooping  willow, 
the  sihie  yew,  the  tall  jw.plar,  and,  the  loftiest  of  all.  leavini;  every 
other  fir  beneath,  the  s  >mhre  cyprrss,  rears  its  aspiriie.'  stetu. 
And  then,  ab.ve,  there  is  the  almost  kxre  r  ck,  clad  at  time*  by 
the  hardy  pine  of  the  North. 

And  then,  besides  these  and  many  other  trees,  there  arc  fniit- 
tree;  iininiiierible.  The  niulls/rry  and  the  vine  nre  the  m<ct  fio- 
qnen'.  The  latter  .'limbs  nlx.ut  the  awnings  and  )«li«adi^~t  in  all 
direction*,  .md  prislucitig,  in  aliiif<t  all  )v\rts  of  the  En«t.  n  Tile 
compotiiid,  ha^  ls-e  n  the  fertile  w.tir.-e  of  dentil  in  our  annr.  The 
shrubs  are  endless  and  innuiuemhle  ;  the  laun  I,  the  myrtle,  the 
bo\,  the  arleitjis,  and  lanriislinns  are  everywhere  t>  be  seeu.  Of 
iIjc  tl ..v,ers  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  speak. 

The  palares,  harems,  and  villas  of  the  rich  Turk  loss  frequctit 
n :.w  tluin  in  llerve  a  time  -and  of  the  foreign  meixdiiuits,  are  a 
graivful  nnd  pleasing  addition  to  the  lieauties  of  nature.  Their 
lindens  nre  jierfectly  fairy  like  iu  many  instance's.  They  surround 
the  dwellings,  and  then  go  back,  getting  wilder  as  they  asceii  1, 
until  they,  to.,  reach  tho  Karren  crag.  There  they  rise,  terra <•» 
after  terriK  e,  c  mniiunieating  by  winding  steps,  often  of  marble, 
with  beds  e.f  (lowers  and  dark-green  shrubs  rining  on  all  hand!.; 
and  then  the  bowel's,  arlsiurs,  ab-sivea,  edsdinks,  kiosks,  parslax, 
f  xiutaius,  te-tiiples,  awnings,  lattie-e-Wi-rked  screens  and  trellises. 

Elsewhere  nj-start  the  blue  cupolas  of  a  mosque,  very  much  like 
thw  I'm  .ptiiMii  in  l.  ieesWr  sijuan.',  half  hid  by  an  Htnl<rBfr«>M 
curtain  of  trees,  except  where  the  llutesl  minarets  rise  »1  ^igsi  W 
the  diirk  trees.  And  then  from  some  window  piers  a  elark-eyed 
(Jreek  girl,  watching  the  Wits  ns  they  jiass ;  or  an  Armenian  >t 
Turkish  lady  darts  a  ni'sle-st  lo<k  and  dr>p»  her  eyes;  while  Turkt 
smoke  lazily  near  the  waU-r,  boats  richly  earv.nl  and  gilt  fl-xit  by, 
tiliesl  by  men  iu  eiulji '.  iileresl  c  «tuun-s,  tliough  now,  iu  general, 
the  Kiir-p-an  garb  is  alniie  see-n.  The  U>atwcn  alone  prx^rve 
their  -dd  dress. 

Well,  nnd  with  all  this  beauty  of  scenery,  with  sneh  a  sky,  anJ 
such  tcmpbitious,  neither  Turks,  nor  tires-ks,  nor  Armenians,  nor 
Jews,  nor  any  other  of  the  mixed  and  nondescript  dwelhis  in 
Turkey  havu  the  slightest  exception  of  art,  or  the  •lighWst  Utudng 
towarels  a  study  of  it.  The  litveks  arc  very  behindhand.  They 
neither  comprehend  musin  nor  (stinting,  aa  the  daubs  in  the  imide 
of  their  chnrchea  will  readily  show.  As  to  inu»ic,  some  Souliota 
were  once  singing  very  sweetly  the  air  of  "11  rcwoat-.r,"  and  an 
Englishman  remarked  to  a  Urcek  ftiend  how  well  they  dhl  it. 
His  reply  was  curious.  •*  They  sing  well  indeed  !  they  ha»*  »>me 
knowhslgo  as  to  using  their  nlontb,  hut  they  hare  no  idea  whatever 
of  using  their  noses  f  It  is  through  the  noee  that  the  U reeks 
usually  sing. 

There  have  been  many  young  Greeks  sen",  to  Europe  to  learn 
various  accomplishment*.  Singing  and  (minting  they  could  never  tsmi- 
jias-s.  We  have  heard  Greet  singing  enough,  und  the  less  we  hear  fer 
the  faturc  the  U  Iter.  What  half  a  century  of  rivilisetion  may  d»  we 
know  not.  but  the  arts  arc  nowhere  in  so  deplorable  a  state  s*  amid 
tin  ruins  of  temples  and  lieoiuuient/*  in  tlreece.  in  Athens  it-etf. 
and  in  the  country  of  tho  Turk,  where  religion  sets  its  face  against 
every  form  of  the  art  of  ]iainting  and  M-ulptnre. 

The  )iri  jud'e  e  i.<  weiring  away,  however,  and  this  —  like  every- 
thing else  -deu  ites  that  there  is  a  crisis  of  civilisation  about  to 
take  phi  '".  The  presence  of  the  allied  armies  May  he  the  cause  "f 
Turkey  awaking  to  re-al  civilisrition,  literature,  and  the  arta,  and 
fiu:il!y  to  t'hrisi'iauity — not  the  Christianity  of  I i reeks  and  other*  in 
Tuik'  .v,  tut  to  the  purer  <  'hristianity  of  countries  where  civilisa- 
tion has  gone  hand-in  hand  with  religion.  Then  may  we  hope  to  see 
even  hi-h  art  taking  root  in  a  country  formed  by  mitnre  for  all  that 
is  lovely  and  great,  nnd  they     ,  may  jee.luce'  works  from  which 

"  We  gaso'  nnd  turn  itway,  and  kuow  not  where, 
Pwzlod  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart 
Heels  with  its  fulness  ;  there- for  ever  there, 
Chained  to  the  chnriot  of  trium|»hal  art, 
Xit  stind  a.  csptive,  and  would  not  depart." 
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As  one  indication  of  the  approach  of  &  better  state  of  things,  wo 
may  mention  that,  a*  the  French  army  in  the  East  i*  accompanied 
by  Horace  Veruel-whoso  business  is  to  produce  worthy  pictorial 
representations  of  any  striking  scenes,  any  remarkable  object*,  and 
any  brilliant  exploit*  that  may  meet  his  view— so  Omar  Pasha 
has  au  artist  in  attendance  upon  him  for  n  similar  purpose,  who  is 
•aid  to  be  engaged  upon  a  painting  "f  the  siege  of  Siiistria,  that 
glorious  struggle  in  which  Turkish  v.il  -ur,  aA^Utetl  and  directed  by 
the  English  skill  of  the  'i.iiknt  Lieutcnnnt  Butler  and  his  friend, 
effectually  repelled  all  the  attacks  of  a  Haitian  honk-,  in  spite  of  a 
preat  disparity  in  uuui>«».  It  may,  perhaps,  I*  some  time  lief.je 
Otnar  Pasha's  enlightened  views  on  general  subjects  and  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  art  aru  shared  by  the  tuaa*  of  the  subject*  of 
the  Sultan  ;  but  the  influence  of  his  example,  seconded  by  the  high 
psotion  he  deservedly  hold*  in  the  estimation  <  f  all,  must,  sooner 
or  later,  bring  about  this  desirable  result. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ART  UNION. 

• 

Soxk  of  our  readers  may  amilo  at  the  fact  of  an  exhibition  of  the 
Art  Union  of  London  being  included  in  matter,  great  part  of  which 
relates  to  the  work*  of  Eminent  Mast  run.  Hut  the  article  will 
not  be  so  irrelevant  :ls  it  might  ujioti  the  first  blush  appear. 

The  object  of  our  work  is  to  cultivate  amount  all  classes  in 
England  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  and  the  beautiful  include, 
according  to  the  sententious  tierman,  the  good  '.  It  is  not  unnatu- 
ral, therefore,  that  any  glaring  dc|<urture  from  the  rule*  of  Taste 
and  of  True  Art  should  lx>  noticed  and  reproTed,  for  it  is  by 
reproof  that  education  is  pr-nnted,  and  by  the  example  of  tlie  lad 
that  the  good  in  inculcated. 

Very  few  people  are  ignor.uit  of  the  constitution  of  the  Art 
Union.  It  i»  a  society,  instituted  in  l!*S7,  and  incorporated  in 
IS t*.,  having  fur  it*  object  a  promotion  of  the  knowledge  "and 
liivcof  the  fine  arts  aud  their  general  advancement  in  the  British 
Empire  iy  «  teidt  diffusion  of  the  works  of  native  artists"  and 
also  "  the  elevation  of  art  ami  the  enouurageroeut  of  itf>  prot't  Ksom, 
by  creating  au  increased  dttuniid  for  their  works,  audjm  improved 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  public." 

That  an  institution  having  so  generous  and  so  preat  an  aim, 
should  have  so  signally  failed,  as  this  ami  other  exhibition*  will 
show,  is  more  t .  be  deplored  than  to  be  woodeml  at.  Taste 
requires  education,  and  i>  by  no  means  a  mere  aataral  production. 
It  requires  also  time  to  grow.  It  is  not  to  l«e  prsftuiaed,  that  herause 
u  man  or  a  woman  w  ins  a  prize  at  the  Art  Union,  they  should 
Ik;  suthiiciilly  judges  of  pictures  to  s.lcct  the  most  meritorious  out 
of  so  many  gal V lies  ;  and  the  f.rtuuate  pruehold.  r  hits  the  Hoyal 
Academy,  the  Itritisli  Institution,  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
the  National  Institution,  the  Water  Ciuir  Sieiety,  mid  the  New 
Association  of  Painters  in  Water  (Vloura,  to  select  from.  It 
might  probably  happen  th.it  if  the  t' ■itnnate  or  unfortunate  prixc- 
holder  bad  ouly  out- gallery  to  choose  from,  something  like  a  good 
aeleeti'.ri  mi.dil  be  made  ;  but  under  the  present  system  the  Issly  of 
prin-holdcra.  with  a  pervcrw  ucs*  which  is  puziliug,  (dear  the  whole 
of  the  galleries  of  their  dross  and  refuse. 

It  is  another  vntortunate  circumstance  that  the  drawing  of  the 
Art  Union  tikes  pla  v  very  lite  in  the  year.  Therefore,  if  there  be  u 
go 'd  picture  by  a  rising  artist,  prizcholders  are  pi.  tty  sure  not  to  get 
it,  I*1 'ause  buyers  of  taste  and  of  ltrt  education  have  had  the  run  of 
the  galleries  he  fore  them  :  aud,  moreover,  to  render,  we  >up|>o*e, 
any  c-dltibion  between  the  buyer  and  the  feller  impossible,  the 
committee  of  the  institute  have  framed  their  by-lawn  in  such  a 
maimer  that  one  may  l>c  coustruisl  int..  a  direct  prohibition  of  the 
pruehoMer's  using  any  judgment  oth«r  than  his  own—  a  good  rule 
in  Miie  reqs.vts,  but  exceedingly  injurious  in  othtr*. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  result  is  frequently  very  seriously  injurious 
and  u.rxions  te  British  art.  Those  who  have  b-  cbooae  the  pictures 
are  of  ail  clwse*,  iin.l  the  sellers  yf  the  pictures  are  as  various. 
Some,  there  are  who  get  a  pretty  good  painting  ;  but  the  majority 
are  so  laid,  that  the  effect  of  the  gallery  to  an  eye  aocusteii.e  I  t«. 
good  art,  is  really  very  sad  indeed.  But,  U-sidea  this  evil,  the 
Artt' 

nioii  ha*  another  eftVet.    It  dtsleirU-ua  the  artist  who  may  be 


very  clever,  but  may  not  have  sold  his  picture,  when  he  sees  one 
with  not  a  tithe  of  the  talent  which  he  has,  get  for  his  produc- 
tion a  price  which  is  preposterously  high,  not  it  has  a  worse  effect 
upon  the  artist  who  sells  his  piinting.  Having  all  eye  to  the  Art 
I'nion  pruehuldei's,  he  has  put  au  enormous  price  on  his  produc- 
tion, l*can«c  he  is  just  as  likely  to  get  it  as  u  smaller  one.  Judges 
do  not  buy  his  pictures  — but  others  do  ;  and  the  priichidder  must 
give  the  full  price,  or  else  return  part  of  it  into  the  nyervc  fund  of 
the  society.  We  happen  to  kuow  a  ease,  wherein  a  young  artist 
asked  t'2iHi  for  a  picture  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  pur- 
p  wcly  t  i  citch  the  Art  Union  prueliolder*  -  a  work  for  which,  had 
a  dealer  bought  it,  he  would  gladly  have  taken  A 50.  lie  sold  his 
picture  ;  and  it  so  elated  him,  that  his  works  had  sneh  prices  put 
on  them  that  be  never  sold  any  more.  Uc  is  now  in  one  of  our 
colonies,  taking  i«>rtraiw,  and  gaining  a  very  fair  living  ;  but  a 
great  or  even  a  talented  artist  he  never  will  Ije. 

The  pictares,  also,  on  account  of  the  advertisement  which  their 
exhibition  affords  are  obliged  to  be  exhibited,  and  therefore  V-  lie 
chosen  ftvin  cthihition*  uf  the  current  year.  Artists  are  not, 
consequently,  allowed  to  paint  upon  comtuiBfiion  ;  but,  if  they  were 
jiermitltsl  to  d.  so.  surely  something  )uore  creditable  might 
obtained.  In  a  word,  as  a  purpose  of  art  education  for  the  spread 
of  taste,  this  society  is  a  dead  failure  ;  aud,  although  it  undoubt- 
edly gets  rid  of  a  great  many  pictures,  still  there  is  not  one  out 
of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  exhibited,  for  which  we  would 
give— ami  we  believe  there  is  no  professional  |s?rs  n  in  London 
would  -  half  the  price  which  the  artist  has  obtained  for  it.  Prom 
thii  censure  we  may,  however,  except  three  ;  aud  also  the  litho- 
graph by  Miguire  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  statuary  models,  from  l'.'o 
U>  1S»;»,  both  inelniive. 

A  hasty  run  thnmgh  the  gallery  will,  wc  have  no  doubt,  con- 
vince the  reader  of  the  truth  of  remarks  which,  however  harsh, 
have  for  their  aim  the  advancement  «>f  art  and  the  improvement  •>( 
taste.  The  society  ought,  without  any  hesitation,  to  remodel  their 
rules;  h-j  tha!  it  might  be  an  honour,  instead  of  the  reverse,  to  I* 
oclcctctl  by  a  prizeh  diler  of  the  Art  Union. 

The  present  exhibition  is  held  in  the  mows  of  the  SutbJk -street 
Uullcry.  In  the  great  room  the  first  picture  which  attracts  the 
visitor  will  I*,  in  all  probability  (No.  4),  "  Common  Fare," 
pv.uted  by  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper,  and  sclecte  I  from  the  K->yaI  Academy 
at  the  very  larger  |>rice  of  £H:i7  10s.  Mr.  O.  .per  is  a  first-rale 
artist  when  <sunUnvd  with  Mr.  Lw  as  a  landsca|s -painter ;  but  in 
"  liommon  Pare,"  which  rejirefeut*  a  group  of  sheep  and  a  h.df- 
starved  di>nkey  on  a  roinmoD,  In-,  to  a  certain  extent,  fails.  The 
landsca|M!  is  onplc  i<int ;  the  position  ol  the  donkey,  on  the  iipex  of 
a  hill-ids  in  (he  centre  of  the  picture,  being  too  prominent ;  and  the 
edi  ct  is,  on  the  whole,  nnpleaaant.  Viui*  of  the  pictute  are  unevce|o 
li  -nible;  the  >heep  are  exoellcntly  painted.  The  amount  of  the 
prixe  is  £2'M\  the  juizi holder  having  addtsl  the  reniaiinhv. 

(No.  lHi,  "  (iijwies  having  the  Coinmoii,"  by  E.  Williams,  sen., 
for  which  a  gentleman  has  given  ItiO,  is  a  very  common  s]tecimcn 
of  a  picture  manufactured  with  nit  the  slightest  attentiim  to  iMturv; 
vivi.l  c  dours  and  crude  greens  Is-ing  the  staple  commodity. 

(No.  l',»>,  "  A  Scene  fn.m  the  Play  of  the  Hunchback,"  by  A.  ,T. 
.•Simmons,  has,  luckily  f.r  th»  artist,  fetched  H«.  Had  it  to  l« 
sold  in  any  sale  to  morr  .w,  it  miuht  realise  X'lt'. 

(\o.  211,  "The  L-ady  of  Saatot."  by  tt.  S.  Uudcr,  U.S.A.,  has 
liceu  chosen  from  the  new  institution  at  a  pr'ce  of  i'SO.  It  liemn 
the  quotation  from  Tennyson  :  - 

"  Hut  in  her  web  she  Mill  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights." 

Hut  it  "is  In  reality  noihing  but  a  very  pallid  *|*cimrn  "I  humanity, 
.with  a  pretty  but  unmeaning  face,  looking  iuto  a  mirror.  What 
relation  it  bcira  to  Tennyson's  mystic  poem  we  cannot  say. 

(Nn.  which  hangs  just  below,  is  a  contrast  in  every  par- 
ticular. It  i-'a  swwt  lau,lsca|s>,  "  Kvenln^  on  the  Mack.no,  .North 
Walci,  '  with  a  wild  duck  Hying  quickly  over  the  still  waters  of  a 
lake.  The  cdour  and  the  fecljng  are  both  good.  The  taste  ex- 
hibited in  the  choice  of  this  does  honour  to  Mr.  Allen.  The  price 
affixed  by  the  artist,  Mr.  Dearie,  is  twouty  pounds. 

(No.  2.';i.  "Oame  and  Kruit,"  by  Duftield,  is  a  very  nne  picture, 
which  wc  noticed  when  liefer*  exhibited.    We  would  particularly 
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call  attention  to  the  painting  of  the  blackcock  and  tbc  par- 
tridge. Mr.  Coop«r,  a  prixeholder  of  one  hundred  pounds,  has 
selected  it. 

«.  N'  «.  -J 'i,  "A  Pishing  Village,"  from  the  coast  ..f  Hi  rmandy. 
by  J.  Wilson,  j'in. ,  for  which  Mrs.  Saunders  has  given  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  is  a  meritorious  but  by  no  means  a  first-class 
painting. 

(No.  31),  "The  Siesta,"  C.  Landscer,  oxhibita  a  girl  lying 
upon  two  antique  chain.  The  position  is  awkward,  and  the  draw- 
ing, especially  the  foreshortening,  not  well  managed  ;  but  on  the 
whole,  the  picture  is  more  worthy  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
others. 

(No.  34),  "The  Young  Boat -builder,"  is  so  bad,  that  it  should 
be  gibbelted,  not  exhibited. 

(No.  36),  "  The  Rehearsal  of  the  Village  Choir,"  by  F.  Under- 
bill, is  the  production  of  one,  who,  with  more  time  and  finish,  may 
do  much  l*tter.  The  face*  of  the  young  girls,  whom  the  music- 
master  is  drilling,  arc  very  sweet  and  arch. 

(No.  37),  exhibits  the  sort  of  picture  which  is  likely  to  be  Wight 
by  prireholdeis.  It  is  of  tin-  gfntwlly  pious  order.  Not  that  we 
quarrel  with  simple  piety,  but  with  its  theatrical  exhibition.  It  is 
called  the  "  Mother's  Prayer."  A  lady  with  a  doll-like  face,  with- 
out oue  atom  of  devotiuu  in  it,  watches  over  her  child  in  bed.  It 


(No.  68),  "  The  Youthful  Hairdresser,"  exhibits  quite  as  almple 
an  incident ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  its  treatment,  is  very  much 
better.  A  little  girl  is  nailing  the  wig  on  a  wooden  doll,  the  stolid 
look  of  which  gives  the  piece  a  very  comical  &tr.  The  drcKd  and 
face  nf  the  girl  are  well  painted  by  the  artist,  Miss  M.  A.  Cole. 

(No.  76),  "Keeping  Guard,"  by  J.  Hardy,  jan.,  is  interesting 
and  well  painted,  with  the  exception  of  the  sky,  which  is  exceedingly 
murky  and  heavy.  A  dog  is  watching  by  some  game,  which  his 
master  has  deposited  near  him. 

(No.  81),  "The  Monastic  life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.," 
exhibits  great  knowledge  of  drawing  and  a  good  eye  for  colour  and 
arrangement.  The  present  little  picture  is  but  a  sketch,  and  some 
crudcnc«  must  therefore  be  pardoned.  The  picture  is  decidedly 
tli'.-  best  ten-guinea  prise  in  the  exhibition. 

(No.  00),  "Tho  Brunette  and  the  Blonde,"  of  course  being  the 
p  >rtraits  of  a  pale  young  lady,  and  of  another  with  a  Spanish 
ch'xwlatc  complexion,  is  a  work  by  Mr.  R.  8.  Lander,  for  which  he 
lm<  Ufii  lucky  enough  to  get  sixty  guineas. 

(No.  103),  "A  Bible  Class  in  a  Scotch  I'aiish  School  examined 
by  a  Committee  of  Presbytery,"  is  one  of  those  pictures  which  strike 
y  >u  with  two  subjects  for  wonder — the  one,  that  it  ever  got  hung 
in  any  gallery ;  the  other,  and  the  greater,  that  having  been  hung, 
it  ever  got  sold  ;  the  artist  mistaking  coarse  caricature  for  character, 
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is  calculated  to  touch  maternal  hearts,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Fisher,  in  selecting  it,  was  guided  by  his  female 
friends. 

(No.  46),  "Isola  die  Peseatori,"  an  Italian  landscape,  by  0.  K. 
Hcriug,  is  very  meritorious.  With  the  exception  of  a  certain 
harshness  in  the  shadows,  it  lea  Yes  little  to  be  wished  for. 

(No.  54),  "A  Cabin  in  a  Vineyard,"  has  at  least  a  great  name 
to  help  it,  that  of  Mr.  Uwin*.  We  criticised  it  in  our  notice  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  A  mother  who  has  left  her  children  asleep  in  the 
cabanc  of  the  garde  de  vigne,  returns  to  look  at  them.  The  figure 
of  the  mother  is  somewhat  graceful,  but  beyoud  that  the  picture  is 
unmeauing  and  lackadaisical. 

(No.  611,  "Evening,"  by  K.  Williams,  sen.,  is  excessively  after 
the  manner  of  a  tcaboard  in  its  finish  and  treatment.  It  bears  a 
great  many  more  marks  of  manufacture  than  of  study  from 
nature. 

(No.  6*1),  "  What  shall  I  sing  P  Instances  one  of  those  pretti- 
nesses  with  little  meaning  and  small  skill  in  execution,  which, 
nevertheless,  captivate  the  many.  A  young  lady  in  a  curious 
drejB,  a  mixture  of  modern  and  fancy  costume,  holds  a  guitar  in 
her  hands,  and  seems  t«i  ask  the  beholder  the  question  which 
gives  its  title.  It  is  perfectly  unworthy  both  of  tho  artist  and 
purchaser. 


an  !  being  content  to  exhibit  a  picture  without  kmc,  or  finish,  or 
colour,  properly  so  termed,  in  it. 

But  we  will  not  detain  the  reader  any  longer.  The  water-colour 
department  of  the  exhibition  is  perhaps  a  little  better  than  that  of 
the  oil  paintings ;  the  beat  amongst  them  being  *'  A  Head  of  a 
Roman  Monk"  (No.  186),  by  Carl  Haag,  to  which  we  called 
attention  in  our  notice  of  the  Water-colour  Society.  The  statuette* 
are  much  more  creditable,  especially  "  The  Dancing  Girl  reposing" 
(108),  and  (190)  "  Innocence,"  after  an  original  by  Foley. 

The  print,  to  which  subscribers  are  entitled  next  year,  is  not 
worthy  erven  of  the  Art  Union;  the  artist,  Mr.  J.  J.  ChaJon,  scldoia 
producing  anything  worthy  of  engraving,  and,  in  till*  instance,  Mr. 
Willmore,  the  engraver,  by  no  means  doing  what  he  should  hare 
done.  Any  one  familiar  with  tho  works  of  Woolett  will  at  once  see 
what  a  tremendous  distance  there  is  lietween  the  water  which  he 
represented,  bnoyant,  sparkling,  and  deep,  and  the  heavy  graver 
and  point  lines  of  Mr.  Willmore,  which  look  like  nothing  in  natnn- 
and  little  in  art.  The  thirty  wood  engravings,  illustrative  of 
"Childe  Harold,"  promise  much  better;  but  we  must  decidedly 
register  our  opinion,  that  the  Art  Uniou  is  every  year  loss  worthy 
of  it*  position  and  of  the  patronage  it  obtains.  Unless  the  council 
makes  some  very  great  efforts  towards  improvement,  tbc  sooner  it 
gets  replaced,  or  extinct,  the  »«ttcr  for  British  art. 
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JOHN  ASSKLYX. 


Timu.  m  in  Switzerland  a  writor,  whose  productions 

have  all  the  i*rfume  ot  the  laud  in  which  he  dwells,  ami  nil  the 
suavity  and  tnmlmnmi  uf  thy  simple  and  good  pastor  of  hi*  tWk. 


His  leisure  hour;  are  nut  spent  in  contriving  gross  satires,  written 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  Kgyptinu  darkness,  in  the  style  uf  the  bitter 
.ild  monk  uf  Mvudoii.    No  '.  lie  is  no  modern  Babclais.    Ui*  grsy 

Vou  n. 


giKMu-ijuill,  or,  haply  now,  his  steel  substitute,  appears  dipped  in 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  so  gentle,  so  soothing,  so  pleasing  are 
hi*  words.  Excellent  Topffer  !  may  your  name  bo  more  widely 
known,  and  >••  •ur  l»nks  I  e  everywhere  appreciated  !  This  observing 
man  has  spoken  sometimes  of  art ;  and  thus  does  he  tell  of  his 
humours  and  fancies  :  - 

"I  select  a  landscape  by  Aaselyu.  A  matter  of  taste.  This 
master  is  *«  sweet,  so  amiable,  so  redolent  of  all  that  is  smiling  and 
peaceful  in  country  life.  In  the  foreground  we  have  a  miniature 
strand,  and  some  cattle  drinking  in  the  waters  of  a  river,  (.touts, 
mures,  oven  donkeys,  are  covered  by  the  shadow  of  a  bridge,  the 
nnctpul  arches  of  which  support  layers,  now  of  bricks,  now  of  hewn 
stone,  some  covered  by  plaster  or  cement,  some  concealed  under 
tufts  of  grass.  On  the  edge  of  the  horizon  the  sky  shines  with  all 
the  teui|ieratc  brightness  of  a  beautiful  evening  ;  above,  clouds 
fringwl  with  gold  float  in  a  calra  and  deep  azure.  This  picture  has 
been  really  puintcd  ;  nnd  it  is  a  masteqnece.  Does  the  place  it 
represents  exist !  1  know  aot,  and  1  do  not  care  ;  for  if  it  does  not 
exist  entire,  every  one  of  its  lovely  details  are  real  and  true  copies 
of  nature  in  her  sunniest  moods.''  * 

The  writer  of  the  above  passage,  which  iu  the  original  is 
charming,  has  himself  painted  a  picture  iu  so  many  words.  In  so 
doing,  he  has  not  sought  to  make  the  painter  subordinate  to  nature ; 
he  has  rather  given  the  man  a  power  over  nature.  If  it  is  this 
great  |K>«er  which  furnishes  the  subject,  and  eveu  more  than  the 
subject  -llie  inspiration,  still  the  artist  must  have  felt  and  under- 
st.> A  the  inspiration.  " Without  Asselyn,"  he  tells  us,  "nature 
would  display  h«r  whole  st'.r.  ■  •(  beauties,  would  Wk  indeed  in  the 
warm  and  genial  sun ;  but  all  this  would  be  neither  felt  nor  ex- 
pressed.  Without  Asselyn  it  exists  ;  but  the  peaceful,  the  gentle, 
the  amiable — who  will  impregnate  us  with  it?  Without  him  this 
canvas  may  be  a  view,  but  not  a  picture.'" 

•  Topffcr,  "  Reflexions  et  Menu-  propos  d'un  Pcintro  Genevoi«, 
pireedees  d'une  notice  par  Albert  Aubcrt."    Pari*,  1848. 
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Topfler  loved  nature  ;  be,  like  the  poet  could  cry  :  — 

'•  I  nie  uot,  Furtune,  whit  you  mi-  dcu>  ; 
You  lannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace ; 
You  cmiiiot  shut  the  window*  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  bvight'iiiug  face  ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  lect  to  trace 
The  wood  aud  lawns,  by  living  streams  at  e\c  : 
Let  bcrtlth  my  m  rvt»  ami  liner  fibre,  brine. 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  ureal  children  leave. 
Of  fancy,  reasou,  virtue  nought  can  in*  bereave." 

None  but  masters  ever  iusjiire  in  the  refined  the  thought*  which 
we  have  noted  above,  or  raise  any  question  important  or  interesting 
to  int.  Asselyu  was  a  master  decidedly  not  of  the  littt  order  of 
merit  -but  so  pleasant,  so  agreeable,  a*  Topffcr  says,  »o  naively  in 
love  with  rural  beuuties,  so  luminouH  in  bis  execution,  that  we 
must  give  hiui  a  place  ill  the  history  <f  landscape  l«tween  Claude 
Lorraine  and  Buth,  of  Italy  ;  and,  in  the  history  of  animal  minting, 
fatwecu  Karel  Dujurdiu  and  Bamboelie.  It  will  scarcely  be  cre- 
dited by  those  who  have  at  all  extended  tlieir  researches  in  Ml, 
that  the  name  of  Asselyn  is  not  even  mentioned  in  Descarnps. 
Houbraken  just  alludes  to  hiui,  and  tluit  is  all.  Am  tor  the  other 
biographers,'  they  have  fallen  into  innumerable  errors  on  the  point. 
Home  nay  that  he  is  a  pupil  of  John  Aliel,  some  of  Isaiah  Vander- 
vtlde.  Harms,  in  bis  chronological  table  of  painter*,  fites  hU 
birth  in  the  year  1507  :  D' Argentine  make*  him  In.™  in  Holland, 
about  1010.  In  the  midst  of  nil  these  uncertainties  what  appear* 
to  those  who  have  examined  into  the  matter  In  modern  times  most 
likely  and  reasonable,  from  every  indication  and  known  fact,  is, 
■  hat  he  was  born  in  llollaud,  »U>ut  1010,  and  that  he  was  the 
pupil  of  Isaiah  Vaudcrvclde.  who  doubtless  taught  him  to  paint 
Imttles,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  one  of  his  peculiarities.  This 
inference  we  are  led  to  draw  from  a  ]*ssag«  of  Randrart,  who  knew 
Asselvn  |*n»onally,  and  whose  testimony  appear*  fn  lie  incontestable. 
His  words  are: — "Inter  Auiatelodamcnsc*  sulKlinlililu  pictures 
valdc  Celebris  erat  Uni  quuud  equoruin,  ouum  aliorum  nnlmalliitn 
huiuinuui<|ue  hguraa  ct  <fU«,tU  j„<tli<i.  Discipulus  euim  fuit  Issue 
de  Yelde,  artiriris  in  hoc  pingendi  gencic  qui  Haga  eomitis  habi:a- 
l«it ! "  *  Elsewhere  Sandrart  speaks  of  A nisterdaiu  an  the  country  of 
Asselyu  :  In  Hrbi  pair  id  AmttdodamtmiA 

We  are  able  to  say  with  tolerable  certainly,  tii.it  Asselyu  started 
at  a  very  early  age  tor  Italy,  tbat  be  travelled  much,  and  lived  lor 
a  long  time  at  Home,  where  the  community  of  painter*  of  bis  own 
country  gave  him  the  surname  of  Crabbctjc  (which  in  Dutch  means 
little  crab),  tiecausc  he  had  a  twisted  hand  and  crooked  finger*. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  maimed  dwarf  had  au  easy  ami 
rwady  touch-  a  pencil  remarkable  for  it*  lightness  and  elegance. 
Bat,  surrounded  by  no  many  masters,  he  hit  upon  two  whose  man- 
ner seduced  him  at  once.  These  were  Claude  Lorraine  and  Baiu- 
boche.  The  mixture  is  singular  ;  and  it  is  rather  dilhcull  to 
conceive  of  the  mau  who  euuld  have  a  jasaion  for  any  two  artiste  so 
dissimilar.  One,  grave  and  solemn,  devoted  to  the  study  of  light, 
and  the  more  solemn  phases  of  landscape  ;  the  other,  from  teste,  a 
student  of  the  cross  road  and  the  tap  room  -  a  painter  who  dashed 
upon  the  canvas  all  the  humour  of  a  tavern  wit  a  |>«et  beside  a 
buffoon.  Bnl  so  it  was  with  Asselvn.  He  was  thus  able  to  satisfy 
at  the  'ante  time  the  impulse  he  felt  for  representing  Italian  nature 
aud  the  natural  taste  whioh,  as  a  Dutchman,  he  had  for  the  ordi- 
nary things  of  life  ;  esi«*:ially 

"  The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place. 
The  whitewashed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  varuish'd  clotk  that  click  d  behind  the  door  ; 

•  "  Among  Amsterdam  painters  of  out-dour  scenes  he  was  very 
celebrated  for  his  figure*  of  horses  as  well  as  of  other  animals  und 
men,  and  for  battles.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Isuish  lie  Yelde,  nn 
artist  in  this  style  of  puinting,  who  lived  at  the  Hague." 

t  "  Acudemia  nobilissiiii;e  urtis  pictorica-,  Noriinberga-.  WAV 
Florcnt  Lrcomtc  m>»  that  Asselyti  »u  surnamed  Petit- Jean, 
because  of  his  small  stature.  Hence  many  writer*  have  con- 
founded Anelyn  with  t'ctit-.leun  of  Holland,  an  artist  who  also 
painted  landscape-  with  very  minute  figures.  But  Il'Argcnvillc 
observes  that  this  painter,  whose  surname  na>  Iicllon,  died  at 
Home  before  the  year  10il.  He  must  not,  then,  be  confounded 
with  Assclyn. 


The  rhest  eontrir'd  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day  ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goo>c ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chill'd  the  day, 
With  aspen  houghs,  aud  tWers,  and  fennel  gay, 
While  broken  tea-cup*,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Hanged  on  the  chimney,  glisteu*d  in  a  row." 

Following  in  this  resiiect  the  example  of  Claude,  Asselyn  sprut  much 
of  his  time  wandering  alwut  the  environs  of  Rome  ;  not  so  much  to 
study  and  n  >te  the  etfecls  of  the  sun  upon  the  couutry,  as  to  draw 
soma  of  the  noble  ruins  he  luct  with  at  every  step,  and  which  he 
laid  by  as  subjecU  to  be  introduced  at  a  future  time  into  hi*  land- 
sc«|<es.  Whether  it  was  that  he  possewe  I  a  more  iutuitivc  arid 
grand  coiine|itinu  of  nature  -  one  more  elevated  aud  sublime  than 
belongs  in  general  to  the  artists  of  the  Low  Countries— or  whether 
it  was  that  association  with  Claude  Lorraine  had  elevated  In*  ideio. 
Asselyu  at  oitee  showed  himself  possessed  of  a  ht>lc  which  did  u>4 
wholly  prevent  him  from  retaining  bin  Duteh  nuircre.  Th>*« 
rained  mouumenta  of  Uomati  power  were  oleervcd  and  studies)  by 
him  tuiiler  every  phase  and  intonation  of  light,  at  every  hour  of 
the  day  ;  bnt  in  preference,  when  tin-  sun  shone  iu  all  its  brilliaucy. 
He  knew  them  by  heart.  0|«niug  hi*  mind  to  the  jioetry  cf  ruius, 
he  attached  himself  from  choice  to  those  w  hich  remind  us  of  the 
great  deeds  of  history  of  the  event*  of  the  heroic  era.  Here  he 
would  find  a  vestige  of  the  house  of  Cicero  venerable  ruins  - 
where  trees  have  taken  root  and  have  spread  tlieir  green  bough* 
over  the  disjointed  stone*.  There  he  would  fall  u|v>u  some  arcades 
of  the  ancient  aqueduct  of  Kmscali,  which  conducted  water  to  the 
palace  of  Augustus.  Further  on,  be  would  discover  ami  oit  for 
ln  urs  beft.re  the  temple  of  the  Til.nrtiuc  SyWl  at  Tivoli  n  circular 
temple,  still  supfMrted  hy  mutilated  columns  the  tvriutuiau 
capitals  of  w  hich  have  lost  their  acmtbus. 

The  ruins  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Munvlln.-s  known  fatuiliarly 
as  the  Culiseuui,  and  w  hich  the  Frenchman,  Jacoues  Catlut,  »s< 
then  eliwaged  in  engraving  w  ith  his  learned  and  admirable  poiut,  were 
jxirtrayed  by  Assclyn  many  timen  in  all  their  majesty— that  is  to  say, 
with  their  decorations  of  verdure,  with  tho»e  thousand  flowers  and 
shrulis  w  hich  have  started  up  on  the  steps  of  the  amphitheatre 
there,  where  once  a  gladiator  expired  amid  the  roars  of  the  brutal 
Ijopulaee.  When  examining  with  an  artistic  eye  the  representations 
of  the  artist,  we  feel  that  poetry  alone  can  render  the  beauty  either 
of  the  reality  or  the  cop>.  Both  in  presence  of  the  picture  and  the 
ruins,  w  ho  would  fail  to  recollect  the  oft-quoted  lines  of  Byron, 
which  we  scarcely  make  any  apology  for  transcribing,  so  woudn.u- 
is  the  afliuity  between  the  Duteh  artist's  mellow  tints  aud  the  ii«dd«: 
author's  suggestive  words ! 

"  But  w  hen  the  ri«ing  moon  Ik  gills  to  climb 

Its  topmost  arch,  mid  gently  pauses  there  ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  tune, 

Aud  the  low  night-brce re  waves  along  the  air 
The  giirlsnd  forest,  which  the  gray  walU  wear, 

Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  I'lesar's  head  ; 
Whcu  the  light  shine*  serene,  but  doth  not  glare, 

1  hen  in  this  magic  circle  rise  the  dead  ! 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot— 'tis  on  their  dust  ye  triad. 

A  ruin — yit  what  ruiu  r    From  it*  mass 

Walls,  palaces,  half  cities,  have  been  reared ; 
Yet  olt  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass, 

And  tnnnel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appeared. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  been  cleared  ) 

M»*  !  developed,  open  to  decay, 
When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  marred, 

It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Which  streams  too  muth  on  All  years  man  have  reft  away." 

Chateaubriand  ap|«ar*  to  lutte  before  hlni  a  picture  of  Asselya. 
when  he  says,  in  his  •  Travels  iu  Italy  I  took  refuge  in  tlic 

Hall  of  the  Baths,  uear  the  Toeeile,  under  a  tig-ttw  wliich  ha<l 
overthrown  a  wall  by  its  growth.  Iu  a  little  octagonal  hall  a  vine 
pierced  the  Vault  of  the  edifice,  and  its  great,  smooth,  red,  and 
crooked  stalk  climlKnl  nlong  the  wall  like  a  huge  serjmat.  Around 
me  everywhere,  through  these  arcades  of  ruins,  I  ww  Unutifnl 
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point*  of  view  in  the  Roman  country,  while  elder-bushes  All  the 
deserted  hath*.  Fragments  of  masonry  were  earpetesl  over  by  the 
leaves  of  the  hart'*  tongue,  the  satin  verdure  of  whieh  appeared  like 
mosaic,  work  »n  the  white  m*.rbl».  The  summit*  of  the  rnina 
looked  like  baskets  and  hompictA  nf  verdure." 

But  amid  nil  these  august  mine,  where  utmost  any  artist  would 
have  been  elevated  to  a  lofty  and  admirable  style,  even  without 
knowing  it,  Assclyn  found  means  to  satisfy  his  natural  AomAoi.iim.V 
ami  hie  love  f-r  the  true,  by  the  simplicity  of  tin*  figure*  with 
« lii  -li  ho  adorned  his  landscape.  Having  arrived  nt  Rome  at  the 
lime  «  hen  Mr  tag  P.niiiiin  inaugurated  historical  painting,  when 
Hand*  Lorraine  shed  hi*  flood  of  light  over  the  Arcadian  countries 
which  hi*  rich  and  fertile  imagination  had  invented.  Asw-tyn  saw 
nothing  mnvini  abrmd  hut  herds  of  gaits,  rough  herdsmen  taking 
their  animal*  to  drink,  with  their  half  *nva«e  mares.  There, 
where  the  more  pompon*  French  artist  would  have  introduced 
driolanus,  or  1'yrrhuis  nn  antique  philosopher,  4>r  el»e  Antony  and 
(Vipatra,  the  Dutch  artist  natnrally  mid  without  effort  painted 
the  Sabine  peasant  whom  he  liad  seen  p,s*  wit),  his  mules  utterly 
iinoneerjied  beneath  the  trophies  of  Marin*.  Sen  reel  y  conscious  of 
what  he  did,  ho  created  in  his  pieture  a  contrast  that  showed  the 
innate  poetry  of  hi*  mitid.  But  then  the  Dutch  had  none  of  that 
frantic  love  for  Roman  antiquity,  whieh  was  carried  to  such  an 
absurd  extent  in  Prance,  even  by  people  who  knew  to  little  of  the 
past  a*  tn  introduce  consul*  and  proconsul*,  Luorelia  and  Brutus, 
Scipio  and  Nero,  in  hag  wigs,  sword*,  slashed  doublets,  red  IipcIh, 
hoops,  and  powdered  hair  ! 

It  wn»  in  the  style  nf  BamUche  that  Assclyn  |*tiuted  hi*  long 
drove*  of  oxen  with  immense  horn*,  horn*  that  would  wry  »  hay- 
cck  on  Arc.  a*  they  did  for  Hannibal,  hi*  hone*,  hi*  as***,  and  all 
hi*  favourite  rustic  animals.  Nevertheless,  as  he  introduced  a 
little  tarn  of  rudeness,  a  softer  touch,  a  more  peaceful  and  gentle 
sentiment,  he  rather  resembled  Karel  Dujanlitt*  in  thia  particular. 
Tlie  reader  may,  for  example,  remark  among  the  engravings  nf 
Claessens  a  very  pretty  and  piquant  etching,  admirably  executed, 
which  remind*  u*  of  the  wit  and  the  unexpected  and  striking  grace 
of  this  muster— that  i«  to  say,  of  Knrel  Du.jurrlin  -In  a  compo*iti<m 
which  at  first  sight  might  lie  attributed  t<>  Bamboche,  or  at  all 
events  to  Jean  Micl.  A  cavalier  ha*  led  hi*  home  down  into  a 
kind  of  cave  which  ap|ienr»  formed  by  the  fall  of  some  enormous 
rock*,  and  in  the  bottom  of  which  i*  a  well.  Draped  elegantly  In  hi* 
clonk,  the  gentleman,  whose  rank  i*  clearly  shown  by  the  fineness 
of  his  features  and  the  ribbon*  adorning  his  beaver,  i*  standing  on 
the  ground,  and  waiting  while  a  young  feasant  is  drawing  some 
water  for  his  horse  to  drink.  A  ray  of  light,  which  has  doubtless 
fallen  through  the  fissure*  of  the  rock,  falls  upon  the  crup|«r  of 
the  white  horse,  brought  up  vigorously  on  the  transparent  obscurity 
of  the  subterranean  cavern.  At  the  other  extremity  of  this  grotto 
we  see  a  *erie»  <rf  steps  nil  in  the  rt*'k,  which  a  muleteer  is  ascend- 
ing. Pierre  dc  Laer,  pujardin,  or  Wnuvermans,  never  produced 
anything  more  charming  than  this  picture  ;  nothing  more  onrrect  in 
rA.Vwrwro,  fHhiag  more  generally  true.  It  is  a  ma.sterH.oe 
(p.  M  >.  Of  course,  the  engraving  wants  the  advantage*  of  colour  ; 
but  it  i*  admirable  as  it  stands,  and  show*  the  importance  of  correct 
study. 

This  picture  i*  but  one  proof  of  the  correct  taste  of  Assclyn,  for 
whom  tho  following  appear*  almost  te  have  Iven  written  :  "  There 
is  bnt  one  school  of  art  natnre.  But  te  read  her  volume  profit- 
ably, artists  must  study  profoundly  the  antique  and  ancient  Italian 
school,  formed  by  the  era  of  Irf-on.nrdn,  Angela,  and  Raphael.  It  may 
precede,  or  follow,  or  coincide  with  the  study  of  the  living  figure; 
still  these  immortal  works  must  l»?  your  guide;  for  whether  it  l» 
composition,  or  colouring,  or  design,  you  are  likely  to  tind  that 
these  masters  read  nature  more  clearly  than  you  ever  can.  But  do 
not  copy  or  imitate  them  further  _  thin  as  object*  of  study.  Learn 
anatomy  by  all  means  ;  but  do'not  forget  the  object.  When  you 
draw  a  dissected  limb,  be  sure  te  sketch  the  living  one  lieside  it, 
that  ynu  may  at  once  contract  them,  and  note  the  difference*.  In 
drawing  from  the  nude  figure,  contrast  your  sketch  with  the 
antique;  yon  will  find  in  it  many  defects.  Never  forget  that  |>er- 
fection.  the  result  of  a  high  specialisation  of  nature'*  law  of 

•  "  Thk  Wouh*  op  Rwinkht  M  aktt.hs,"  so)  i  ,..  2«1. 


individuality,  is  rare ;  the  opposite,  that  is,  im|«srfeetion,  the 
result  of  a  tendency  te  nnity  of  organisation,  is  by  far  the  more 
aommnn.*  t 

It  is  very  seldom  that  Assclyn  makes  any  use  of  eon  centra  tod 
light.  In  general  it  is  in  the  open  air,  in  the  broad  daylight, 
that  is  laid  the  scene  of  his  postural*  and  hamlitvrhatlei.  Donbtlem 
it  cannot  I*  pretended  that  the  light  of  Asselyn  has  the  intensity, 
the  danling  brightnesa,  the  magic  power  of  Claude.  Tho  artist  of 
whom  we  now  spenk  present*  n*  only  with  a  reflection  of  it.  But. 
in  a  lower  key.  the  Dutchman  ha*  ennvetty  observed  and  admirably 
rendered  the  phenomena  of  the  wky,  the  freshness  of  early  mom. 
the  warmth  and  glow  of  evening.  The  ma^ies  of  rocks  and  leaves 
which  he  in  general  introduce*  into  hi*  foreground*,  arc  never  in 
nn\  iiihtnncco|aqiie  ami  obscure,  hut  always  enlivened  by  reflection  ; 
for  with  him  light  is  everywhere,  and  aerial  |«er*pective,  which  he 
Iihk  studied  like  a  true  pujiil  of  Claude,  sends  back  his  horizons  to 
a  depth  which  is  really  surprising.  A  luminous  va|*nr  sprea.l 
throughout  the  atmos|ihere  softens  the  rudeness  of  the  rocks  and 
the  too  crude  outlines  of  the  mountain*  and  their  steep  and  arid 
»idc«.  wb.we  towering  summit  is 

••■  Almost  too  smnll  for  sight." 

The  ambient  air  of  his  pictures  unites  the  different  tints  of  the 
lnnds<'S|>el  combines  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  the  water,  and 
form*  a  harmonions,  gentle,  and  calm  whole.  It  i*  the  same 
pr-ssesa  adopted  by  the  mighty  Claude,  with  leas  of  genius  in  the 
handling.  We  must  confeas  that  the  eolonr*  nf  Aaaelyn  are  often 
ill  prepared ;  hi*  skies,  his  land,  lit  np  by  the  tun,  are  rendered 
heavy  hy  a  ruddy  tint.  His  painting,  instead  of  being  delicate, 
insensible,  we  might  say  almost  immaterial,  like  that  of  Claude, 
is  too  redolent  of  the  palette,  and  sometimes  wants  transjiarency. 
But  these  faults  are  not  found  in  all  hi*  productions.  There  are 
some  which  art  eminently  aueceasful,  where  the  graduated  tones  of 
the  setting  kiiii  are  admirable,  and  in  which  we  gase  enamoured  on 
the  Isjauty  of  an  Italian  evening  sky,  warm  and  glowing.— 

"  Till  tho  moon 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  nineiled  hrr  peerless  light, 
And  o*Pr  the  dnrk  her  silver  mantle  threw." 

These  subjects,  while  less  rough  and  crude  than  those  in  the  same 
style  by  Jean  Both,;  are  nevertheless  less  magnificent  and  grand 
than  those  nf  t'lnu.le  Lorraine. 
The  walk*  ami  wanderings  of  Asselyn.  round  aliont  Rome, 
"  City  of  the  soul,'' 

were  alway*  those  of  a  tasteful  artist.  Hi*  intense  earnestness  a* 
n  painter  never  attfmdoiied  him  for  one  moment.  Villages,  anti- 
quities, animal*,  the  figurua  found  in  hi*  way,  were  always  dotted 
down  In  his  r.<-te-l*N>k.  "  It  is  really  astonishing,"  says  D'Argen- 
ville,  "  how  many  pictures  he  left  in  Rome  and  Venice  dnrine  hi* 
residence  in  those  cities.  One  day  he  was  accosted  by  two  amiable 
lady  pilgrims,  who,  noticing  him  drawing  In  the  open  air,  were 
curious  te  see  what  he  was  doing.  They  were  very  enthusiastic, 
and  praised  hi*  work  very  much.  Presently,  familiarity  making 
them  more  intimate,  the  artist  presumed  to  aak  them  what  was  the 
cause  of  their  having  started  on  a  pilgrimage.  '  We  are  Germans.' 
•aid  the  younger  of  the  two.  'Our  Cither,  who  has  married  a 
second  time,  guided  by  the  counsels  of  his  new  wife,  wishes  to  foret> 
ns  to  take  the  veil.  Both  my  sister  and  myself,  who  have  neither 
of  us  tho  least  ta*te  or  ro'-mion  for  convent  life,  upon  serious 
reflection,  have  token  o«r  jewels  and  valuables,  anil  adopted  the  only- 
plan  which  remained  f>r  u*  to  try."  'And  do  you  not  fear,  l*au- 
tiful  a*  you  are,'  replied  the  painter  gallantly,  '  that  you  may  meet 
with  nnplca*ant  adventures  on  your  journey  ?'  '  No  !'  they  replied  ; 
'  wo  have  vo««i  ourselves  to  the  goddess  Cythcra  until  we  each 
find  a  hushaud,  and  we  a.lvance  on  our  junrncy  iu  the  full  con- 
fidence of  being  protected.'  The  opportunity  was  rather  a  tempting 
one  for  an  artist  free  from  all  engagements.  But  his  hour  was  not 
yet  come.    He  ennped  victoriously  from  the  danger." 

We  barn  from  tbi*  simple  anecdote,  that  Assely  visited  Venice 
as  well  us  Rome,  itnd  that  he  must,  therefore,  have  gone  through 

f  Dr.  Kno\'»  "  Omit  Artists  and  Oreat  Anatomists." 
♦    Thk  Wouks  op  Rwinkmt  M \st*r*,"  vol.  i.  p.  .174. 
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nil  Cpper  Italy.  We,  howcur,  have  ie.  precise  inf  .riii.aion  a.*  to  the 
time  when  he  visited  Venice,  but  it  appears  likely  that  it  wax  almut 
IMS  oc  1644i  A»  Iip  was  proceeding  oa  his  way  toward*  hi*  own 
country,  he  passed  through  Lyon*,  which  wan  then  a  eity  th»t 
abounded  in  painters  and  amateurs,  The  eagerne*s  of  the  latter  to 
pay  their  court  to  him,  »nd  also  to  buy  his  numerous  pin  mi-.  •  and 
drawings,  kept  him  a  long  time  in  that  celebrated  city.  Luckily  for 
him,  the  innumerable  treasure*  of  hi*  |«>rtfolio,  the  at  tidies  he  had 
confided  to  his  memory  and  his  talent,  gave  him  every  opportunity 
of  satisfying  his  admirers  without  copying  himself. 

Here  it  was  that  Asselyn  felt  the  power  of  lore,  <>f  true  love 
"  Founded  on  reason,  loyal,  just  and  pure;" 

he  had  been  tempted  la  yield  to  the  blandishment1)  of  the  young 
Herman  nymph*,  but  thin  passion 

"  8wift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  a  dream, 

Brief  a*  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night,'' 

passed  away.  Not  so  in  Lyons.  Here  he  met  with  one  Roawart 
Knorman,  n  merchant  of  Antwerp,  who  had  two  pretty  daughtciH. 


blue  tones  of  Breughel  *  and  R  >l»iol  Savery.  Jac<|Uva  Pitum,  the 
master  of  Rembrandt,  and  Rembrandt  himself,  had  accustomed 
the  Duteh  to  effect*,  of  landsca]K>  whieh  were  rather  fantastical.  The 
manner  of  Asselyn,  whieh  was  I hnt of  Claude,  must  have  neceaaarily 
surprised  and  delighted  the  schools  of  Holland,  that  had  never  seen 
so  much  light  either  in  nature  or  in  pictures.  They  were  in  utter 
tUrkneas  as  to  the  lauds  where  were  U>  be  seen — 

"  Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day ; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  I  lusters  cling. 
There  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crown'd. 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around  ; 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fear*  to  w  ake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake; 
Where crourhing  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey. 
And  savage  men,  more  murd'rous  Mi. I  than  they  ; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 
Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skic*." 


TMK  PWALtER.-   rr.oM  \  faixtixu  bt  assfltx. 


More  fortunate  than  the  pilgrima  of  the  Venetian  plains,  the 
daughter*  of  Koonnan.  w  ho  had  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Lucius,  Isith  found  husbands.  The  elder  had  already 
married  a  painter  of  the  Low  Conntriea,  Nicolas  of  Heldt-Stocade, 
whom  Anelyn  had  known  at  Venice.  He  himself  married  the 
younger  daughter  in  1645,  and  the  two  brothers-in-law  returned 
together  to  Holland  with  their  pretty  wives.  "  This  is  what 
Ucnoels  tells  me,"  says  Houbraken,  "  having  himself  heard  it 
from  the  lip*  of  Laurent  Pmnck,  an  historical  painter,  who  lodged 
at  that  time  in  the  h-ine.  of  the  sai  I  Honwart  at  Lv-n-.  will.  Art  us 
Ludliune,  who  was  the  author  of  the  admirablo  sculptures  so  much 
admired  at  the  Maison  de  Ville  of  Amsterdam." 

The  productions  of  Jean  Asselyn  made  a  very  great  impression 
on  the  general  world  of  amateurs.  Their  novelty  pleased  them. 
Their  clear  and  fresh  tint*  appeared  all  the  more  charming  because 
they  contrasted  in  a  most  unexpected  manner  with  the  crude  and 
wild  green  of  Taul  Bril.  with  the  no  less  crude  and  no  less  wild 


And  a*  at  the  same  time,  Herman  Sw.inevelt  and  Joan  Both 
returned  from  Italy,  the  rays  of  the  great  sun  of  (.'lnode  Lorraine 
illumined  all  the  painting  of  the  North,  until  the  great  aud  excel- 
lent Ruysdael,  casting  over  the  fields  and  meadows  the  melancholy 
And  sombre  veil  of  his  genius,  made  them  feel  w  hat  hidden  par  try 
there  was  in  the  absence  of  the  sun  and  in  nature  c  .vend  a*  by  a 
funeral  pall.  Ruysdael  was  the  opposite  of  Claude,  and  with 
Young  could  cry — 

"  Let  Indians,  and  the  gay,  like  Indians,  fond 
Of  feather'd  fopperies,  the  sun  adore  ; 
Darkness  hat  more  divinity  for  me  ! 
It  strikes  thought  inward,  it  drives  back  the  soul 
To  settle  on  herself  our  point  suptemc  ; 
Here  lies  our  theatre  ;  there  sits  our  judge. 
Darkness  the  rurtnin  drops  o'er  life's  dull  scene  ; 

•  "  The  Works  of  Eminrnt  Mastkrr,"  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 
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'Tit  the  kind  hand  of  Providence  itretch'd  out, 
'Twixt  man  and  vanity  ;  'tis  reason's  reign, 
And  virtue's  too  ;  these  tutelary  shades 
Arc  man's  asylum  from  the  tainted  throng." 

What  prove*,  in  a  very  m&rkod  manner,  the  pitch  of  fashion  and 
favoritism  to  which  Aaielyn  had  reached  in  Amsterdam,  to  use 
the  florid  expression  of  D'Argenville,  we  may  mention,  that  Rem- 
brandt, who  was  either  painting  or  engraving  the  portralta  of 
all  the  celebrated  men  of  his  country,  executed  an  etching  of 
Asaelyn,  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  best  and 
in  'Ht  precious  productions  of  that  great  master.  Asselyu  is  repre- 
sented in  the  bust,  one  hand  on  his  hip,  the  other  clenched,  and 
leaning  on  a  table,  when  art  placed  his  palette  and  his  hooks. 
He  wears  a  high  hat,  pointed  and  peculiar,  which  by  no  means 
resembles  those  of  Clement  de  Jongbe,  of  Ansloo,  and  she  other 
portraits  of  Rembrandt — an  Italian  hat,  of  which,  doubtless,  our 


by  titles  and  ceaims  new  to  be  forgotten.  Without  any  tow 
striking  originality,  his  landscapes  are  yet  to  be  distinguished  at 
the  first  glance  from  all  the  masters  whose  influence  he  felt»  or 
whose  manners  he  voluntarily  imitated.  If  he  is  compared  with 
Claude  Lorraine,  whom  he  almost  dirtctly  copies,  we  see  at  once 
that  he  differs  from  him  in  style  while  even  copying  the  same 
effects  of  light,  the  same  sites.  Claude  ennobles  everything  that  he 
touches ;  be  interprets  nature,  giving  it  at  the  ante  time  some  of 
his  own  personal  grandeur.  His  trees  are  not  only  those  oaks  and 
elms  and  larches  which  he  may  have  drawn  in  the  gardens  of 
some  picturesque  villa  ;  they  become  rounded,  are  contrasted,  wavy 
in  outline,  not  exactly  as  thaj  are  seen  in  nature,  but  as  the 
painter  would  have  planted  and  disposed  them.  Imagine  the 
garden »  of  a  Crystal  Palace,  with  trees  planted  and  fixed  in 
pxitinn*  by  the  hand  of  Clandc  Lorraine.  Edifices,  terraces,  figures, 
iky,  the  heaven  —there  is  nothing  in  Claude  but  what  recalls 


*rti*t  had  adopted  the  fashion  of  Route.  While  at  the  sum  time 
giving  his  model  a  free-and-easy  air,  Rembrandt  has  very  cleverly 
contrived  to  disguise  the  deformed  hands  ami  crooked  fingers  of 
Orahbetjt,  so  that  he  hat  made  very  good  nee  el  a  defect  whleh 
would  have  much  punled  many  other  painters.  The  background 
of  the  picture  represents  an  easel,  on  which  rests  a  landscape 
with  some  buildings  worked  in.  This  easel  serves  to  show  na 
which  are  the  original  proofs-  that  is,  the  proofs  before  letters. 
They  are  very  rare. 

To  return  to  oar  landsca|*-imiuU>r,  we  cannot  bat  believe  that  it 
was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  him  to  have  his  portrait  painted  by 
the  hand  of  Rembrandt.  It  was  the  province  and  the  peculiar 
glory  of  that  great  man,  to  immortalise  those  whose  portraits  he 
either  engraved  or  painted.  Who  would  hare  ever  heard,  in  these 
utilitarian  days  even  of  Abraham  France,  of  the  burgomaster  Pit, 
or  of  Coppcnol,  if  they  bad  not  been  the  friends  of  Rembrandt .' 
Asselyu,  however,  made  himself  better  remembered  by  posterity 


autiqdo  time!— the  days  of  Saturn  and  of  Rhea.  Asaelyn,  on  the 
other  hand,  accept*  I  naively  the  great  imprecision  produced  by 
Italian  landscape) ;  and  be,  too,  produced  in  his  pictures  (he  lovely 
and  luminous  effect*.  Incapable  of  rising  to  the  ideal  eonoci  lions 
of  the  French  painter,  the  reality  sufficed  to  bias;  he  simply 
admired  the  beutty  of  those  Roman  solitudes,  where  ruins  cluster 
ia  every  corner ;  be  allowed  these  eloquent  ruins  to  speak  for 
themselves  ;  and  finding  them,  doubtless,  poetical  enough,  he  did 
not  need  to  add  to  them  the  poetry  of  his  own  mind.  How  would  it 
be  possible  to  gaze  with  a  calm  and  indifferent  eye  upon  those  distant 
remains,  crowned  with  wild  flowers,  and  wrapped  in  the  mists  of 
evening,  If  you  could  believe  that  you  were  easing  at  the  roof  of 
Cicero's  bouse,  or  the  remains  of  the  baths  of  Meccna  at  Tivoii  f 
However  this  may  be,  it  is,  above  alt,  hi  the  figure*  introduced 
into  his  pictures  that  Asaelyn  differs  from  his  master.  Those  that 
fill  bis  landscapes  are,  above  all,  modem,  and  like  those  wo  sec 
peopling  ths  rugged  mads  of  Both  of  Italy,  or  the  works  of  Bam- 
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hoc  be,  aud  in  suuie  of  the  engraving*  of  Berghebi.  Here  it  is  a 
peasant  in  his  shee[t*kiu  cloak — like  soiue  Greek  or  Hungarian 
shepherd — driving  an  ass  before  him  ;  a  traveller  on  horseback 
hurrying  on  to  reach  the  distant  iuu ;  or  a  herdsman  crossing  a  ford 
with  hill  (lock,  and  about  to  seek  the  pasturage  which  may  be  seen 
at  the  foot  of  Ton  pretty  hills,  of  which  the  wary  lines  are  loot  in 
the  distant  horizon.  And,  while  speaking  of  the  figure*  of  Asselyn, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  reproduce  the  singular  remark  of  a  French 
critic,  to  the  effect  that,  when  they  do  not  play  the  principal  |*rt 
in  his  picture,  they  may  almost  always  lie  seen  turning  their  back* 
to  the  painter,  as  if  they  were  about  to  fly  into  the  recede*  <«f  the 
picture,  to  hide  themselves  iu  its  far -distant  gloom. 

We  have  alr<ady  remarket!,  in  an  early  paragraph  of  our  present 
notice,  that  Asselyn  painted  battle-scenes  in  the  style  of  laaiah 
Vaudervelde,  hJii  first  master.  Whan  he  came  back  from  Italy, 
he  brought  with  him  the  roii'^h  and  merry  manner  of  Baniboche, 
which  wan  so  well  adapted  to  this  style  of  subject.  It  appear* 
from  a  iwasnge  in  Sand  tart,  that  the  amateur*  of  Venice,  Lyons, 
nud  Amsterdam,  asked  hint  on  several  occasious  to  paint  battle- 
pieces,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  combine  in  one  picture  all  the 
exit-Hence*  of  m  able  au  artist.  Snndrart  himself  ]ksucased  one  of 
these  picture*,  representing  the  Solario  bridge,  near  Rome,  attacked 
by  the  Croatian*,  and  defended  by  horKOuien  covered  by  steel 
armour.*  Handrail  speaks  highly  of  this  picture,  full  of  life  and 
motion  and  truth.  D'Argenville  adds  that  wc  may  readily  accept 
the  criticism  of  H  man  who  was  himself  a  distinguished  painter. 

If  wc  compure  Asselyn  to  Karel  Dujardin,  whom  he  resembles 
very  much,  we  shall  discover,  on  critical  examination,  that  the 
sentiment  of  Asselyn  is  less  profound,  less  intimate.  Asselyn 
rarely  goes  beyond  the  exterior  of  things,  and  sticks  to  the  taste  for 
surface,  and  to  varied  effect,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  he  is  so 
struck  with  the  ap|H!*ranecs  of  light.  Actually  burning  under  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  the  ouutry  appeain  to  him  moguificcnt,  imposing,  but 
utterly  devoid  of  mystery.  Less  grand  in  the  w  hole,  Karel  Dujardin 
is  more  complete  nud  admirable  in  his  details.  He  allures  us  for 
»  hole  hours  by  useless,  but  charmiDg  and  seductive,  nothings.  He 
interests,  us  in  a  thistle,  which  a  little  donkey  is  enjoying  with 
supreme  delight ;  and  sometimes  we  find  quite  unexpectedly  that 
he  has  thrown  his  whole  soul  into  some  at  first  unnoticed  coiner  of 
his  picture.  There  are,  however,  certain  points  in  which  the  two 
masters  resemble  one  another  very  much,  which  only  prove*  with 
irresistible  force  how  true  both  ore  to  nature.  Wc  allude  more 
particularly  to  those  representations  of  the  picturesque  scenes  which 
may  be  noted  at  the  entrance  of  Italian  inns.  The  stone  staircase 
is  on  the  outside,  as  often  happens  in  hot  countries ;  down  these 
step*  we  see  a  Maritorne  descending  with  refreshments  for  the 
travellers,  whj  are  cracking  their  rude  jokes  with  the  chamber- 
girl.  One  has  remained  in  the  saddle,  and  is  drinking  out  of  a 
pitcher;  the  other  is  arranging  or  plaiting  the  bridle  of  his  burse, 
while  waiting  for  the  wine  which  is  being  fetched.  The  children  of 
the  house  stare  with  open  eyes  at  the  fine  gentlemen  and  their 
handsome,  steeds.  Add  to  this  a  vine  which  runs  up  over  the 
stairs,  aud  theu  an  Italian  sky,  nud  .V"U  will  have  a  delicious 
picture,  which  might  he  signed  either  by  Karel  or  Asselyn. 

How  at  home  Asselyn  would  then  have  W-eu.  had  he  visited  the 
sunny  lands  of  the  East ;  and  what  a  picture  he  would  have  made 
of  such  a  scene  as  may  lie  daily  gated  at  in  sonic  of  the  outskirts, 
of  certain  Turkish  cities,  where  "a  large  gateway,"  says  a  recent 
traveller,  "generally  forms  the  entrance  to  the  gardens  of  these 
dwellings,  having  on  each  side  of  it  stone  seats  ca|M»ble  of  containing, 
perhaps,  a  duzen  |>ersons  ;  and  here  the  family  sit  at  sunset  regu- 
larly every  evening,  if  the  weather  permit.  I  was  much  struck 
with  this  custom  the  first  time  I  visited  the  village,  as,  in  riding 
through  its  whole  range,  I  saw  on  either  side,  at  every  gate,  groups 
of  well-dressed  ]»eoplu,  of  which  the  greater  projwrtion  were  females, 
and  who  greeted  us  as  we  |sused,  as  Mr.  Whithull,  an  English 
merchant,  to  whose  house  I  was  proceeding,  was  known  to  all  ; 
therefore,  salutations  of  recognition  were  exchanged  with  every 

•  "  In  piuacotheca  mca  ipsiu*  manu  elaborntum  habHi  poiitom 
Solarium,  prope  Homom.qui  a  tstsphrnctstis  cu»to<libus  equitibnt, 
a  Croatis  oppufrnnlur,  ubi  velitatio  quam  proximt  ad  veritatem 
uccedens  surama  curs  eihibitn  est." 


family  from  each  side  of  the  road,  at  we  continued  our  ixturw 
toward  our  destination.  From  the  balconies  of  some  of  these  agree- 
able country  seats,  the  view  is  exquisite  ;  beneath  yon  lies  the 
garden,  consisting  of  plants  of  the  most  varied  and  richest  fdia^e 
that  fancy  could  have  fluug  together  ;  some  they  have  whose  leave* 
are  of  the  dee|>est  crimson,  which  contrasts  beautifully  with  the 
pale-yellow  and  light-green,  which  twine  themselves  together  au-l 
climb  up  the  trellises,  which  form  a  sort  of  awning  round  the 
lower  parts  of  the  mansion  ;  masses  of  beds  of  h"  owers  display  a 
bright  variegated  carpet,  which  compose  a  groundwork  from  which 
rise,  somewhat  higher,  the  rich  and  spreading  vine,  with  its  purple, 
clustering  treasures,  which,  in  big  profusion,  are  seen  reeling  la- 
the earth  ;  then  the  dark-green  orange  and  lemon  trees,  with  their 
bright  fruit,  lo>king  like  spots  uf  sunshine  glittering  amongst  the 
shade  :  above,  in  broad  clumps,  the  timber-tree*  extend  their  round 
masses,  occasionally  broken  by  the  dark,  melancholy  cypress  rearing 
their  pyramidic  heads,  sometimes,  in  the  distance  even  to  the 
clouds." 

Bryan  says  of  Asselyn,  that  his  pictures  were  in  the  style  of 
Berghem.  "His  pencil  is  remarkably  firm  aud  uoat,  and  the  trei- 
and  plants  are  touched  with  great  sharpness  and  s|<int-  His 
pictures  are  highly  esteemed,  and  are  worthy  a  place  in  the  choicest 
collections." 

Asselyn,  despite  the  charm  and  grace  »f  his  pictures,  is  not 
counted  in  the  list  of  precious  masters.  We  mean  that  he  is  not 
one  of  those  painters  whose  productions  go  on  always  increasing  in 
price,  such  as  Vandervcldc,  Wouvermans,  Both,  Ruysdael,  Claude 
Lorraine  ;  but  he  holds  an  honourable  position  in  museums  and  in 
private  collections. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  are  the  following  works  of  hi-- :  — 
1.  "  View  of  the  Lainenteno  Bridge,  on  the  Tevereuo."  A  woman 
mounted  on  an  ox,  conversing  with  another  woman,  is  about  to  fc.rd 
the  river.    Several  animals  are  also  crossing, 

'2.  '•  A  Laudscape"  (p.  til) ;  a  tower,  surrounded  by  trees  awl 
built  ou  a  rock,  overlooks  a  river.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  i»  a 
muleteer  discharging  two  mules  ;  near  him  is  a  galley-slave  pointing 
to  two  barks.  In  the  foreground  a  man  with  a  dog,  tarrying  a 
locket.    An  excellent  effect  of  the  setting  snn. 

S.  "  View  on  the  Tiber"  (p.  »2>.  To  the  left  (reversed  in  the 
engraving),  a  mass  of  rocks.  In  the  background  a  bridge  with  f  ur 
arches,  protected  by  a  tower,  and  ending  in  an  eminence  with 
buildings  on  the  summit.  Herdsmen  mounted,  one  upon  au  ox, 
another  on  no  n«».  pass  the  river.  The  effects  of  light  and  slis-W 
in  this  picture  are  excellent. 

4.  "  A  Kuin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Home."  Two  herdsmen 
nre  Mated  by  the  side  of  a  but,  erected  at  the  foot  of  an  aqueduct 
in  ruins.    Near  them  are  some  goals  and  shvep. 

This  picture  and  the  preceding  were  in  "the  Cabinet  of  Love." 
glinted  by  Lesueor,  at  the  hotel  Lambert,  saw  the  catalogue  of  the 
Istuvre,  prepared  by  the  conservator  Villot. 

In  the  museum  of  Amsterdam  is  to  be  seen  a  very  siu^uUr 
picture,  (minted  by  Asselyn.  It  Is  an  emblematical  composition, 
intended  to  immortalise  the  leal  nud  vigilance  of  the  great  |srn 
sioner  John  do  Wilt.  It  represent*  a  swan  defending  her  ne,l 
against  the  approach  of  a  great  dog  ;  an  allusion  to  the  |*rsoii  and 
name  of  De  Witt. 

The  museum  of  Brussels  has  an  "  Italian  Landscape."  This  is  a 
very  tine  picture,  full  of  light  aud  richly  adorned  by  the  human 
figure. 

The  Piuacothek  Museum  of  Munich  hat  a  "  Landscape  with 
Figures."  It  represents  an  Italian  view  with  buildings.  8um« 
travellers  on  horseWk  enliven  this  excellent  picture. 

Bcrliu  Museum.     '•  A  Seaport,"  signed  J.  A. 

In  the  Bridgcwater  Gallery  is  "  A  View  on  the  Tiber,  with  a 
lofty  bridge."  Herdsmen  and  flocks  arc  about  to  |nv»  the  river  by 
the  ford. 

Neither  the  National  Gallery  nor  Hampton  Court  contains  any 
pictures  by  Asselyn.  They  are  rare  also  in  the  rich  collections 
which  exist  in  tliis  country. 

Aswdyn  uever  engraved  himself,  aud  it  is  to  be  regretted.  Bnt 
h«  has  IsA-n  successfully  engraved  by  several,  and  especially  by 
Pen. lie,  who  has  given  Us  the  following  subject*. 

"  Remain*  of  the  Aqueduct  of  Frascati,  which  carried  water  te 
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the  Palace  t.f  Augustus  ;"  "  The  lirotto  of  Aquafarelle,  where 
Charles  V.  erected  a  table  ;"  "  A  View  of  the  Coliseum  or  Ainphi 
'  theatre  of  Marcellns  ; "  "Ruins  of  the  Trophies  of  Marius  ;'' 
"  Temple  of  the  Tiburtinc  Sybil  at  Tivoli."  "  Remains  of  the 
House  of  Cicero  ;"  "  View  on  the.  Tiber  (remains  of  the  Sabine 
bridge  and  the  Santo  Taabi  gate}." 

Claessens  engraved  the  "  Horseman  in  the  Wive,"  already 
alluded  to  in  this  notice. 

Weiabrml  engrnvod  a  piece  representing  "Travellers  passing 
under  a  R'»of  of  Masonry."' 

The  picture*  of  Assclyn  are  very  seldom  to  be  found  in  public 
sales.  The  price*  they  have  fetched  in  public  mid  celebrated  galea 
in  times  pai-t  are  worth  recording. 

At  the  sale  Rlondtl  de  <Jaguy,  in  177<1.  "  A  Landscape."  To 
tlie  right  and  the  left  are  to  lie  teen  houses  and  rook*.  In  the 
foreground  is  a  woman  dressed  in  blue,  mounted  on  a  white  hone, 
with  eight  other  figure*.  £#X. 

Xcyinan  sale  in  177«.  Two  fine  pictures  by  Asselyn,  "The 
Remain*  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Rune,"  and  iu  fellow  piotu re, 
drawn  in  Indian  ink,  with  clagiut  figures.    £\  lttt. 

Sale  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  1777.  "A  Landscape."  In  the 
foreground  in  to  be  seen  a  woman,  who  pours  water  out  of  a  wooden 
Imwl.  She  in  nn  horseback,  and  the  horse  Eg  drinking  out  of  a 
trough.  £H. 

"  A  Landscape"  aud  "  A  Seaport,*'  with  figures  and  animals. 
These  pictures,  according  to  the  catalogue,  were  richly  composed 
and  very  fine  in  colour.    £M  4s. 

Tw..  "  Landscapes,"  on  copper  ;  one  of  thorn  representing  Tobias 
and  tlio  Angel.  A'SO. 

Tlie  sale  of  Randon  de  Boiwet,  1777.    Two  "  Landscapes."  In 


one,  a  woman  on  a  mule  holding  a  bird.  New  her,  a  do/,  with  a 
man,  who  is  pulling  on  his  stocking*.  To  the  right,  cows  and 
sheep  in  the  water.  In  the  other,  two  cavaliers,  a  child  and  a  dog 
on  the  borders  of  a  stream.    XI  Ht». 

The  Sale  Laperiere,  1M7.  "A  Seaahorc."  To  the  right  an 
arrhed  dour  in  ruin*.  In  the  centre,  the  open  sea.  Several 
figure*  coloured  in  an  agreeable  manner.  A'24":  "A  Country 
Scene,"  In  which  a  lady  and  cavalier,  seated  on  the  ground,  arc 
introduced.  The  latter  hobUi  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  Behind 
them  is  a  servant  with  a  loaded  am.  £16. 

Sale  of  the  Duchess:  do  Berri,  1SH7.  Ruins  of  wmo  ancient 
bath,  secu  from  an  arch,  under  which  is  passing  a  peasant  leading 
a  horae  and  an  aas.  A  young  girl  is  fording  a  river,  leading  a  little 
boy  by  the  hand.  £44. 

Sale  of  Cardinal  Peach,  1845.  "The  Baths  of  Mtccnu  at 
Tivoli."  The  spectator  sees  a  covered  jK>rtieo,  a  little  fountain 
falling  in  a  cascade  into  an  antique  saroophagus.  '  A"56. 

"The  Road  across  the  Rock."  Under  a  spacious  vault  of  rocks 
n  peasant  drives  before  him  a  loaded  horse  and  am,  to  lend  thorn  to 
a  ford,  which  n  herdsman  and  two  oows  are  already  crossing.  £ti  .Is. 

"  The  Watering-place"  (p.  S5>,  is  an  excellent  sjiecimen  of  the 
style  of  this  painter.    The  scene  is  on  the  Tiber. 

Aaselyn  seldom  signed  his  name  to  his  pictures. 


II KRCV  LKS  BETWEEN  VIRTUE  AM)  VICE. 

CBOJt  A  PAIJITIKO  BY  LltBRMB,  |B  TUB  !/><  YRB. 


We  have  already  spoken  of  Gerard  de  Lniresse,  who  was  suruamed 
the  Dutch  IVnssin.  The  picture  we  now  present  by  this  artist  it  a 
very  excellent  sjieeimen  of  his  style.  It  U  a  familiar  snbjeet,  and 
0110  which  tell*  in  owu  story.  The  faldo,  as  given  by  Xonophon 
and  Cicero  from  l'mdicus,  a  diwiple  of  Protagoras  and  native  of 
Cms,  who  liveil  aluut  4<>i">  B.C.,  runs  thns : — Hercules,  the  cele- 
brated hero  of  antiquity,  when  still  young,  and  but  newly  his 
own  master,  lay  recumbent  iu  a  solitary  position,  musing 
on  the  prospect  of  life  which  lay  before  him.  Suddenly,  while 
his  thoughu  were  thus  bent  upon  his  fortune,  two  women  of 
majestic  mien  presented  themselves  before  him.  One,  who  com- 
bined noble  simplicity  of  manners  with  beauty,  struck  him 
with  awe.  She  had  no  trick*  of  ornament  ab-.ut  her.  She  ' 
simply  clothed  in  white.  The  other  wore  all  the  appearance  of  one 
accustomed  to  luxury  and  ease,  while  her  face  was  covered  with 
paint,  ami  her  hair  full  of  perfume.  With  a  proud  and  haughty 
walk,  with  impudent  look*,  and  adorned  by  every  art  of  the  toilette, 
she  seemed  bent  on  adiuiriug  her  own  person,  and  giuvd  upon  her- 
self in  the  water  as  iu  a  mirror.  When  they  Istth  came  to  within 
n  short  distance  of  Hercules,  the  first  advanced  towards  him  with 
a  irrave  and  solemn  step,  but  was  quickly  passed  by  the  other. 

"  Hereiili-s,"  said  she,  "you  do  not  seem  to  know  what  road  to 
t.tko.  Make  me  your  friend,  and  I  will  lead  you  by  a  gentle  and 
easy  r«ad.    You  shall  waut  no  pleasures  and  know  no  pain. 

"  Anil  what  is  your  name  f  "  said  Hercules. 

"  My  friends,"  replied  the  beautiful  temptress,  "call  me  Plea- 
sure.   My  enemies,  who  calumniate  me,  call  me  Vice. ' 

"Listen  to  me,  Hercules,"  said  the  other  woman.  "I  know 
whence  you  e»rae,  ami  wh..  you  are.  Your  education  has  revealed 
your  character.  I  hope,  then,  if  you  follow  my  road,  that  you 
may  shine  among  great  men  by  your  virtuea  and  your  mighty 
deeds,  and  that  by  so  doing  you  will  give  renewed  brightness  to  my 
name.  It  is  lsls.ur,  industry,  and  self-denial  that  make  life  happy 
and  bright.  If  you  would  have  the  gods  propitious,  bow  to  the 
gods.  If  you  wish  to  Iw  loved  by  your  friends,  be  generous  ami 
noble.    If  you  ask  for  honours,  be  useful  to  your  fellow-eituens. 


If  you  wish  all  (Jreece  to  admire  yon,  be  useful  to  all  Greece.  If 
you  would  have  tlie  earth  bring  you  forth  good  fruit*  cultivate  it. 
If  you  would  increase  your  flocks,  watch  them  carefully.  If  you 
desire  a  robust  and  vigorous  frame,  practise  temperance  and  habi- 
tuate  yourself  to  fatigue.  If  you  a>pire  to  rule  your  fellow-men, 
obtain  the  mastery  over  your  own  passions. " 

"See  you  not,"  said  Pleasure,  "how  difficult  is  this  road  > 
That  by  which  I  would  lead  you  through  life  is  smooth  and  strewed 
with  flowers.    Follow  me  to  happiness." 

"Be  silent,  wretch!  '  cried  Virtue.  "Of  what  happiness  do 
you  speak '.  What  pleasures  are  kuowu  to  you  other  than  to  eat 
before  hunger  is  felt,  to  drink  before  thirst  is  known,  to  seek  the 
couch  of  luxury,  not  fur  repose,  but  for  the  indulgence  of  idleness? 
These  are  pleasures  of  the  senses  only,  indulgence  in  which  sinks 
man  below  the  level  of  the  brute  creation.  Your  votaries,  instructed 
by  your  pernicious  lessons,  pass  their  days  in  sloth  and  inactivity, 
and  their  nights  in  guilty  pleasures,  which  enervate  alike  the  mind 
and  Usly.  A  youth  of  voluptuous  idleness  la  succeeded  by  a  painful 
and  premature  old  age,  when  palsied  limbs,  blent*  I  eyes,  weakened 
brain,  and  tlie  stings  of  unavailing  remorse,  show  the  fearful  price 
■it  which  yonr  Waled  pleasure*  arc  purchased  by  your  deluded 
followers.  Those  who  know  you  avoid  your  society  ;  while  mine  is 
sought  by  all  the  gtssl  and  great,  by  all  who  wish  to  live  and  die 
happy  and  respected.  The  humblest  of  ray  followers  is  happier 
than  tlie  most  elevated  of  yours.  It  is  I  who  give  happiness  to  the 
domestic  circle  j  true  nubility  to  the  humble  ;  to  the  great  their 
most  meritorious  distinction  ;  to  friendship,  a  tie  more  sacred.  It 
is  I  who  cause  youth,  < »  be  regarded  with  pleasure  by  old  age,  and 
old  age  to  reeeive  the  respect  of  youth.  Those  who  take  mo  for 
their  guidu  never  fiail  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  the  affection 
of  their  friends,  ami  the  homage  of  their  fellow-citisens  ;  and  when 
at  last  the  period  arrives  when  the  soul  must  leave  iu  mortal  tene 
racnt,  they  surrender  life  with  calmness  and  resignation,  lo-tkimr  for 
their  reward  in  everlasting  felicity." 

Hercules  listened  attentively,  and  his  decision  was  then  made. 
He  rejected  Pleasure,  and  followed  in  the  track  of  Virtue. 
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representing  figures  of  a  small  sute,  those  German  dancing-pieces, 
where  a  multitude  <•(  people  occupy  themselves  iu  gating  on  a  quack 
mounted  upon  tbv  platform  of  a  theatre.  Sometimes  the  pnintr 
represents,  just  an  you  mar  have  noticed  in  the  pieces  of  thia 
cabinet,  some  architectural  rain,  white  marhle  and  ila  crevicea 
expressed  with  extreme  delicacy  ;  sometimes  a  pyramid  and  neigh- 
bfllllH  wall,  with  a  door  leading  to  a  long  arcade.  Here,  again, 
is  a  fountain  surrounded  by  muleteers,  who  lead  their  mule*  and 
their  horses  to  the  water ;  one  restive  or  kicking,  the  other  trotting 
gently  along  with  a  village  girl  on  the  saddle,  who  presses  her  child 
in  her  arms,  and  chats  familiarly  with  her  travelling  companions  ; 
there,  in  a  corner  of  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  a  young 
shepherd  chats  with  a  shepherdess,  who  has  left  her  sheep  to  their 
own  guidance,  or  to  that  of  a  mischievous  little  urchin,  who 
torments  a  dog  ;  and,  as  if  to  prove  that  there  are  troublesome 
people  everywhere,  even  in  pictures,  the  village  lovers  are  disturbed 
by  a  passer-by,  who  asks  the  way." 

From  this  animated  and  living  description,  a  very  tolerable  idea 
may  lie  formed  of  the  talent  and  manner  of  Francis  de  Paula  Ferg, 
a  clever  painter,  very  little  known  in  France,  and  not  e\en  very- 
popular  iu  England,  but  very  much  esteemed  in  Germany.  lie 
was  born  at  Vienna,  the  2nd  of  May,  1699,  and  received  the 
ordinary  college  education.  lie  had  almost  concluded  his  studies 
when  his  father,  Pancrace  Perg,  a  very  mediocre  painter,  placet! 
him  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  named  Baschnehcr,  at 


•  There  it  no  known  portrait  of  this  master.  The  authenticity 
"  You  are  aware,  sir,"  says  Hagtdorn,  in  his  letter  to  an  amateur  of  that  engraved  in  1767  by  J.  F.  Baaso  is  contested,  though  it 
of  painting,  "of  the  talents  of  thin  famous  painter,  of  his  jiower  of     bears  on  it  "  Franciscus  Ferg,  sc  ipse  pinxit  Drc-dw." 
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Wienerish-Neustadt.  The  selection  of  the  father  did  not  prove  ot 
very  great  service  to  the  son,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  that  the 
natural  arid  rising  talent  of  Francis  de  Paula  wai  not  wholly  stifled ; 
for  hiit  master  turned  out  to  lie  Imt  a  daulier,  who  employed  him 
only  in  rough  and  cuar»e  work,  and  taught  him  rather  to  smear 
than  to  {taint.  Ferg  accordingly  wasted  four  yearn  in  the  house  of 
the  painter  of  Neustadt ;  hut  his  father,  having  hi*  eyea  opened,  at 
last  recalled  him.  It  is  rare  that  the  education  of  artist*  has  not 
been  interfered  with  or  falsified  by  their  parents.  Though  a 
painter  himself,  Pancrace  Ferg  did  not  comprehend  the  natural 
taste  of  his  son,  and  destined  him  for  the  higher  branch  of  historical 


Sometime*  he  delighted  in  introducing  jockey*,  hones,  and  suuipter 
animals  into  the  centre  of  a  hack-yard  full  of  fowls.  LandscaiK', 
with  him,  was  in  general  the  accessory.  Ferg,  who  was  very  fond 
of  this  style,  and  did  not  consider  it  secondary  to  that  whirh  In- 
adopted,  went  to  one  of  the  most  celehrated  landscape-painter*  iu 
Germany,  Joseph  Orient,  took  him  for  a  master,  and,  in  order  the 
better  to  profit  by  his  lessons,  dwelt  in  his  house.  No  one  could 
have  gone  to  a  better  school.  Joseph  Orient  combined  with  a  lively 
sentiment  of  nature  a  poetical  invention,  which  reminds  one  some- 
times of  Hermann  Zaft-Leveu,  and  a  liking  for  a  style  which  made 
him  turn  towards  the  heroic  landscapes  of  Guaspre.    However  thi.i 
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painting.  This  was  in  exact  opposition  to  the  inclinations  and 
aptitudes  of  Francis  de  Paula.  He  had  a  natural  leaning  foi 
familiar  subjects  and  small  figures.  The  studies  he  liked  best 
were  the  engravings  of  ('allot  and  Sehaatieri  Leclerc,  who  inspired 
him,  moreover,  with  a  taste  for  line  engraving,  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  excel.  But  as  he  must  first  learn  to  paint,  he  entered 
the  studio  nf  a  master  well  known  in  Vienna  for  his  little  figures, 
n aim- 1  Hans  Graf,  whone  influence  over  his  new  pupil  was 
decisive. 

Hans  Graf  succeeded  very  well  in  fanciful  pieces.  He  was 
admirable  for  representing  great  fairs  in  little  pictures.  He  could 
people  a  public  place,  aud  express  the  moving  rumour  of  a  crowd. 


may  be,  his  studies  in  the  mountains  of  Tyrol  had  gifted  his 
manner  with  a  certain  savage  taste  and  naturally  grand  style, 
which  made  up  in  some  measure  for  what  he  had  borrowed  from 
the  conventions  of  the  schools.  Orient  himself  delighted  in  making 
those  little  figures  in  his  landscapes ;  but  as  lie  perceived  that  he 
took  a  great  deal  of  time  without  succeeding  as  much  as  he  could 
wish,  he  haul  recourse  to  the  pencil  of  his  pupil ;  so  that,  by  an 
unexpected  interchange  of  services  between  the  disciple  and  the 
master,  Ferg  painted  figures  iu  the  pictures  of  Orient,  while  Orient 
taught  him  how  to  frame  his  little  personages  in  rural  sites,  but  of 
a  more  select  character  and  nature. 

After  living  three  years  in  the  house  of  Joseph  Orient,  Ferg  was 
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taken  with  a  fancy  for  travellin,'.  Ho  started  fi-mii  Vienna  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one,  ami  hi*  master,  from  whom  Hagodorn  derived  all 
the  preceding  inf.  .rmati.ii,  hut  sight  of  him  altogether.  It  appears 
that  ho  travelled  through  (terinany,  ami  stopped  at  the  court  of 
Bamberg,  in  Franeonia,  where  lis  work*  found  many  admirers. 
Fern,  passing  through  Leipsi.-,  met  with  a  painter  of  Erfur.lt, 
Alexander  Thiele,  a  well -known  landscape-painter,  who  had  had  tn 
retrace  from  nature  the  fimst  views  in  Sax. my.  Thi.  lv  was  iminter 
to  th«  court  of  Dnsdcn.  Ho  in vitt.nl  his  oomrndc  to  come  and  live 
at  Dresden  with  him  ;  and,  in  order  t<>  induce  liiui  to  do  of'ersl 
hira  half  his  1  «]>fii»^.  Ferg  n.-i-epted  thin  j.n i]- bitten,  the  more 
readily  Iwiuw  Thiol.'  ooiild  etch,  and  this  was  a  Is-nd  of 
union  between  them  ;  while  tho  lamhope  |«iiut-r  of  Eifiir>lt 
doubtless  mw  an  advantage  in  a •4-n.  inline  hiin*-lf  with  a  r.m- 
rade  from  whom  lie  could  ask  figures  with  which  to  enrich  Itis 
landscapes, 

Perg  lived  several  years  nt  Dresden  with  Thiele,  and,  in  faet,  he 
often  painted  animal*  and  figure*  the  nu.Mes  of  his  friend*. 
The  coti*ei|nciice  has  liccii,  that,  the  landscapes  uf  Thiele-  those  at 
all  events  that  he  (minted  nt  th.it  lime,  tliuu^h  somewhat  tor. 
brown-  are  more  sought  after  than  those  of  his  -...rnl  maimer, 
Isjcause  of  the  traces  which  are  seen  of  the  as.-i.-t;iiic»'  of  Paul  Ferg. 
After  a  residence  of  five  or  nix  yearn  at  Ihewh-n  and  in  Lower 
Saxony,  Ferg  started  for  England,  ntid  •  stablishud  himself  in  bul- 
lion, and  there  entered  iuto  the  Ik>h«Is  of  murriajc,  without  deiiving 
any  hsppiuess  therefrom.  At  first  fortune  appeared  U>  1*  favour- 
able to  him,  and  an  ntciirs,  on  oe-j'.unt  uf  the  extreme  finish  whieh 
charac'criscd  his  works,  paid  him  a  price  in  proportion  to  the 
time  he  ha«l  spent  nv.r  his  work.  But  11..  sooner  did  his  domestic 
affairs  turn  out  unfortunate— and  the  marriagea  of  foreigners  to 
English  womeu,  and  etc?  w«,  generally  do  -  than  he  became  the 
prey  of  that  race-  uf  f,i|«e  amateurs  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
distress  of  an  artist,  give  theniM-lrcs  very  cheaply  the  aim  of  a 
Msseenas,  anil  crush  under  their  pretended  protection,  the  wretch 
who  believes  himself  Ismnd  to  give  them  gratitude  and  thanks, 
despite  their  meanness. 

Tho  )iairiter,  discouraged,  painted  very  little  or  very  slowly. 
Ferg  became  at  hurt  invisible  even  to  the  amateur*,  whose  sincere 
generosity  might  have  drawn  him  from  the  sad  situation  in  which 
he  lived.  Wc  are  told  that  he  was  found  dead  one  Horning,  sitting 
before  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  to  whieh  he  returned, 
it  appeared,  on  the  eve,  so  weak  and  exhausted,  that  he  bad  not 
the  strength  to  strike  or  to  t  ry  loud  enough  to  make  himself  heard. 
The  fifth*  of  hi*  death  Is  not  exactly  known.  It  in  iixed  by  Home 
alioiit  17Jl». 

Ferg  lived  aU.nl  fifteen  years  in  London ;  and  so  long  a  rcsideuce 
in  a  country,  and  nnioiig  a  people  "  s»  different  from  all 
others,''  aaya  one  id  his  biographers,  eoubl  not  but  have  much  effort 
in  ui'slifying  his  manner,  t'liriouif  eriliin  hnve  certainly  discovered 
this  distinetioti,  which  is  not  wholly  arbitrary.  He  hnvme  trans- 
parent, clear,  and  fair.  There  were  some  of  the  engravings  of 
1'erg  in  his  Relish  etyle,  in  a  famous  cabinet- -probably  that  of 
the  I'uiint  of  Ilruhl — the  de^eriptiui  of  which  gave  ri»c  to  the 
"  Historic  Rlucidations  "  of  Hacedoni.  These  pictures  were  on 
c..p|«er,  ftnd  had  on  the  look  the  mark  of  the  painter. 

Aryan  mw  :  "He  veiled  Knjtland  in  171H,  where  his  pleasing 
style,  and  the  agreeable  subject  is  of  his  pictures,  brousht  him  into 
immediate  eniployinent.  Fere  pa«<.il  twenty  years  in  this  c.iintry. 
and  might  have  lived  in  nHlio-ni  e  and  respectability  ;  but  an  im- 
prudent niftrriajie  involve  I  him  in  dinVultie-i.  and  kept  him  in  con- 
tinual inditfcn.-e.  He  is  reported  I  .  have  b  -.  n  found  deiid  in  the 
street,  near  the  door  of  his  bsluins,  ae.Mnlins  to  tlv;  nne^lote.4, 
alsmt  the  year  17:tS."  M.  Iv0hn11.ps,  in  1740.  says:  "The 
lamlseapes  of  Fi  r«  are  of  very  ayroosUc  scenery,  enriched  with 
architectural  ruins  in  a  very  picturesque  style,  anil  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  works  of  Hcryliem.  His  smiill  ficur.-s  an'  i">r- 
r.s-tly  drawn,  and  very  delicately  tnnrhed."  Other  critics  siiy  : 
"It  would  1k>  difficult  to  ft. lint  out  in  what  respect  his  pictures 
resemble  Berphem." 

Alexander  Thiele  having  executed  s-uiie  en^ravinss  at  l'n-sd.  n. 
after  the  departure  «f  Fori:,  scut  the  proofs  to  him     I/.ndon,  nud  • 
asked  him  his  opinion  of  them.  Fern  replied,  under  the  date  of  the 
21st  of  August,  1725 — a  precious  date,  because  it  fixes  a  time  when 
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Perp  wn»  no  longer  in  Germany — that  he  fonwl  the  picture*  very 
pood,  for  a  thinning,  and  added  that  he  had  serious  intentioun  i*f 
exe-utins  ei«ht  en?raviugi>  himself  the  next  winter.  He  kej»t  bin 
word.  These  ei«lit  pieces  were  engraved  with  much  spirit, 
and  an  a^reonbl"  and  fine  fK.int.  The  frontispiece  bears  the  name 
of  the  painter,  with  this  inscription,  on  a  stone  :  "  Capricci  di  Pr. 
Ferg."  The  little  figure*  are  admirably  drawn  ;  that  is  to  say, 
with  that  clever  illusiveness  which  was  needed  for  such  small 
proportions. 

As  fir  his  'tainting*.  Fcrg  certainly  merits  the  first  place  among 
artists  who  have  represented  a  mnltitnde  of  figures  in  small  pic- 
tures, lknt,  the  well-known  fellow-workman  nf  Ilandoinn,  and  old 
Mi.-hault,  may  bj  compared  to  him,  but  take  a  p.«ilion  l»?lc.w 
him.  Ferg  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding,  or,  at  all  events, 
making  up  for  the  vulgarity  of  his  subject*  by  some  accessory  in 
good  taste.  He  ennobles  his  sites  by  excellent  buildings,  by  ruin* 
in  an  elevated  style  of  art;  and  his  colours,  admirably  prepared, 
add  to  an  idea  which  is  not  precisely  poetical,  the  charm  of  tliat 
velvety  brightness  which  wa*  so  much  sought  after  by  Wouvennaa* 
aud  P00U mlM.-rg.  He  neither  omitted  nor  neglected  any  of  the 
happy  accidents  supplied  him  by  nature.  II U  fountains,  his 
arcades,  his  remains  of  columns,  are  reproduced  in  his  painting* 
with  shades  of  marble,  the  tran»|Kirency  >  f  alabaster,  the  rough 
solidity  of  freentone.  His  toueh  is  substantial,  and  yet  we  notice 
nky  light*  which  bring  up  the  fl«orei  and  detach  the  gruupa 
..nc  from  the  other.  Unguium,  who  studied  Francis  FerK  well, 
olsserven,  that  his  animals  aw  executed  with  less  finish  and 
ability  than  his  little  iiersonages  —  particnlarly  in  an  anatomical 
point  of  view.  "  I  could  wish,"  he  say*,  "that  when  representing 
white  hor*.*,  he  could  have  studied  the  variety  of  Philippe  Wou- 
vennans,  rather  than  the  ovenne**  «f  Breughel." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  any  man  who  had  shown  in  great  thingx 
as  much  talent  as  Ferg.  did  in  little  ones,  would  have  taken  his 
•Hwitie.11  among  the  distinguished  artists  of  hist/iry. 


TIM:  VATICAN  AND  THE  AUTISTIC  TREASURES 
OF  ITALY. 

"  Italia  !  O  Italia  !  thou  who  halt 

The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 

A  funeral  dower,  of  present  woes,  and  past. 

On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  ploughed  by  shame, 

And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 

Would  that  thuu  vrcrt  in  this  thy  nakedness 

Less  lovely,  or  move  powerful,  and  couldst  claim 

'I  hy  right,  and  awe  the  rubbers  back,  who  press 

To  shed  thy  blood,  and  drink  the  teurs  of  thy  distress; 

Then  might '»t  thou  more  uppall:  or,  less  desired, 

He  homely,  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 

For  thy  destructive  charms."— Bvhok. 

Ttir.  clever  author  of  "  The  Heal  and  the  Ideal,"  •  a  work  full  of 
information  and  valuable  matter  for  reflection,  saya :  "We  must 
feel  conscious  of  some  degradation  in  taste,  when  we  go  from  the 
majestic  immutability  of  the  Rgyptian  whool,  the  tranquil,  tht» 
reposing,  and  the  simply  N«utiful  of  tlrecian  scul|rture,  to  Uie 
teiribly  afflicting  and  savagely  ferocious  exhibitions  uf  modern  art 
in  painting."  There  is  much  truth  in  this,  and  the  author  ban  no 
well  justified  his  remarks,  that  wc  must  feel  degraded  when  he 
adds:  "The  following  are  the  subjects  which  succeed  almost  con- 
tiniiously  in  the  present  small  picture-  gallery  of  the  Vatican  :  a 
woman  shewing  n  bloody  li  and  kerchief :  the  burial  of  a  Oorpw ; 
teating  the  entrails  out  o|  u  man  and  winding  them  round  a  roller ; 
two  nien  beaten  to  death  with  sticks:  a  dying  man  receiving  the 
sacrament;  and  the  jsissesKed  in  '  The  Transfiguration'  of  RatTaellc, 
which  Matthew  „f  the  Hiary  says  U  disgunUng.'' 

The  fact  of  such  pictures  being  seWted  for  the  adorning  of  th* 
walls  of  a  gallery,  whieh  must  necessarily  be  visited  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  educated  in  Kuroj«,  involves  the  existence  of  nil 
amonnt  of  bad  taste  which  it  is  painful  to  realise  to  the  mind. 
Art  riiust  liavu  indeed  fallen  low,  when  such  are  it*  modern  master- 
piei'es.    Wc  are  told  that  the  "St.  Jerome"  of  Domeniehino, 

•  "  The  Real  and  the  Ideal  in  Florence  and  Rome." 
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though  showing  the  visible  emaciation  of  a  naked  liody,  in  certainly, 
ox  Puutain  says,  one  of  the  three  finest  pictures  in  the  world  ; 
where  death  U  painted  iu  the  happiest  colours,  where  the  medium 
between  joy  and  sorrow,  for  a  departure  of  a  soul  from  thin  world 
to  regious  of  everlasting  happiness  in  nicely  oWrved.  There  is 
in  tlii*  picture  all  the  developed  power  of  genius.  We  me  the 
miugled  pains  of  parting  and  the  certain  reward.  Wo  are  sure 
ttiat  the  consolations  of  religion  are  not  wanting;  ami  wc  feel  u 
solemn  awe  as  we  (raze  on  the  calm  confidence  and  the  resigned 
air  of  its  ministers,  the  turned  and  believing  awe  of  the  youth 
around,  and  the  heavenly  welcome  of  the  youthful  cherubim,  that 
guze  out  from  the  heavems  on  the  dying  saint.  An  observiuit  critic 
xaya:  "  Corinne  is  made  to  express  astonishment  that  Nero,  with 
the  Apollo  ever  before  him,  in  the  soothing  and  retiring  momenta 
of  the  bath,  could  resist  the  imitation  of  audi  perfection;  but 
would  not  this  picture  rather  have  awakeucd  Nero  to  a  sense  of 
righteousness  -might  it  not  have  inspired  him  with  faith,  hojie, 
and  charity,  and  converted  him  to  tho»c  divine  doctrines  of 
Christianity  T" 

But,  like  many  other  des|tot«,  bum  to  I*  the  scourge  of  the 
world,  Nero  had  nu  belief  in  anything  but  himself.  Unrestrained 
supreme  power  no  demoralise*  the  |>ereeplious,  that  a  mini  who 
looks  down  from  that  giddy  height  eanuot  recognise  himself  us  one 
of  the  units  of  creation.  Hence  the  insolent  rejection  of  belief  which 
characterises  tyrant*  in  all  ages.  Nero  was  not  a  man  likely  to  be 
moved  hy  any  feelings  which  involve  heart:  sensations  he  might 
have,  but  not  emotion*. 

NiooUw  Poussin 's  third  finest  picture—  that  is  to  say,  the  work 
which  lie  places  amongst  the  three  masterpieces  is  not  here. 
"The  Crucifixion  "  of  Danielle  ila  Vol  terra  is  in  one  of  the  chapels 
of  the  St.  TriuiU.  Certainly  he  must  have  lieen  an  eminent  artist 
to  have  won  such  high  and  golden  opinion*  from  one  so  great,  and 
to  have  received  the  support  of  Michael  Angelo  as  the  best  man  to 
execute  in  sculpture  the  monument  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Still 
he  has  net  taken  a  high  place  iu  the  history  of  art,  and  is  guilefully 
considered  to  have  l*eu  more  studious  and  jiotient  thun  he  was 
great. 

We  hare  already  sjiokeu  at  considerable  length,  iu  our  biography 
of  David,*  on  French  art>  and  we  have  alluded  to  many  of  its 
phases.  One  of  its  characteristics  is  a  l»ve  for  the  raw-head  and- 
bloody- bones  achoul ;  the  horrible,  the  wont  features  of  the  buttle  ; 
the  painful,  and  even  disgusting.  Kven  Poiimuu  was  tuinUtl  by 
this  defect  "a  precedent  to  the  David  school,  who  dipj*d  their 
brushes  in  gore  !"  "  The  Transfiguration  "  of  ltaffaelle  is,  therefore, 
very  naturally  in  hiit  estimation  one  of  the  three  great  picture*  in 
tlie  catalogue  of  Poussin.  It  is  reputed  to  have  been  painted  as  a 
kind  of  competition  against  the  celebrated  "Raiding  of  Lnuurus" 
by  Seba«tien  del  Piotubo,  from  the  desigu  of  Michael  Augelo. 

We  have  as  much  admiration  for  Raftaelle  as  we  have  difficulty 
in  comprehending  either  the  Prw-UaffaelliUa  or  their  eccentric 
imitators  iu  modern  times.  But  we  must  say  that  this  picture, 
instead  of  exciting  the  gloomy  horror  which  it  was  intended  to 
convey,  rouses  rather  u  feeling  of  disgust  and  an  extreme  wonder 
at  the  introduction  of  the  revotliug  detail  iu  the  lower  compart- 
ment. Wc  can  scarcely  criticise  it  revetvntly,  and  therefore  puss 
it  over. 

Li  the  Vatican,  among  other  agreeable  subjects,  we  have  the 
instrument*  of  torture  used  for  the  martyrdom  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians— a  delicate  branch  of  art,  truly,  but  one  which,  if  not  agree- 
able, is,  at  all  events,  interesting  in  an  historical  )H>int  of  view. 

When  Raffaelle  painted  for  |»pcs,  princes,  and. cardinals,  instead 
»f  painting  merely  for  fame,  he  had  changed  the  simplicity  of  his 
life,  and  with  it  had  adopted  a  more  gaudy  style  of  art.  Still,  we 
cannot  pure  on  any  of  his  pictures  without  marvelling  at  the 
wondrous  genius  of  the  man  ;  and  his  Holy  Families,  Madonnas, 
and  Magilslens  are  still  what  Catholic  art  has  best  to  show.  The 
painter  seems  inspired  with  a  deep  faith  in  his  subject,  which, 
however,  fades  away  and  liecouies  colder  a*  hie  life  changes,  and  tho 
tcinptalious  of  pleasure  wean  him  from  more  gentle  thoughts. 

"  The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  '  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  i*ncil 
of  Raflaello.  His  Virgins  are  m-st  grjeious  and  admirable.  There  is 
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loveliuess  and  modesty,  a  deep  show  of  maternity,  in  the  Madonna's 
looks  ;  there  is  something  prodigious  iu  the  child  like  face  of  the 
Saviour,  already  giving  token  of  coming  p.wcr,  that  is  redolent  of 
genius.  The  Madonna  and  the  goldfinch  which  St.  John  present* 
to  the  youthful  Jesus,  is  a  ma-terpieee  never  to  In-  sur]»t3»cd.  His 
St.  John  itself  is  a  mighty  effort  of  pictorial  excellence,  jiortraying, 
as  it  does,  the  character  of  the  prophetic  man. 

Raffaelle  had  Dot  always  fortuuate  subjects.  His  patrons,  the 
po|/Cw,  were  some  of  the  worst  who  ever  reigned.  He  could  not 
make  Rirgia  tem|«rnte,  Julius  worthy,  or  Leo  averse  to  luxury. 
There  are  his  pictures  in  the  second  apartment,  [minted  before  the 
death  of  Julius.  There  is  Heliodomx.  Prefect  of  King  ScIcuc.uk, 
plundering  the  temple.  He  is  attacked  by  a  soldier  and  by  angels. 
The  allusion,  which  was  meant  to  be  complimentary,  was  uuhappy, 
as  was  the  subject  of  "  The  Minn  ie  of  Bolseua." 

The  cartoon,  are  well  kuown.  There  is  a  history  iu  connexion 
with  them  which  is  interesting.  '*  Another  work  of  Raft'aellc," 
says  a  recent  writer  already  alluded  to,  "destroyed  by  a  succeeding 
pope,  was  embellishing,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  loggia,  a  saloon, 
where,  in  odd  conjunction,  but  rather  in  character  with  the  Roman 
amalgamation  w  hich  we  have  remarked,  the  apostle*  and  saints 
were  coupled  with  the  figures  of  various  animals,  which  had  at 
different  times  bx-u  presented  to  the  pope.  We  know  Leo  was 
passionately  fond  of  huuting— aud  royalty  indulges  in  menageries  ; 
—fond  of  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  natural  history,  aud 
of  the  royalty  and  aristocracy  of  nature,  such  as  lions,  tigers, 
etc.,  as  well  as  of  the  plebeian  subjects  of  the  chase,  to  be 
run  down  aud  abused  by  them.  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  pro- 
bably gave  his  sou  l<eo  this  ttixte  ;  the  father  is  reputed  to 
have  liad  the  tirat  grand  meuagcrie  which  was  kept  in  Bumpe  ; 
aud  though  he  was  not  a  prince,  yet  it  was  ever  after  made 
a  i*rt  of  royalty  in  crowned  courts.  But  when  we  cumo 
to  the  cartoons,  we  sec  the  share  of  appreciation  which  this 
Augustus  measure)]  out  to  the  most  valuable  aud  insignificant 
objects,  uow  acknowledged  to  1*3  among  the  must  perfect  »|*?eimeus 
of  Raffaelle  that  exist  iu  any  one  place  ;  and  by  some  preferred  t« 
his  works  either  in  the  Vati  an  or  Fanicsina."  Rose*  says, 
"  I*o  employed  ltatfaelle  in  designing  them  as  models  for  Flemish 
tapestry.  Besides  the  time  of  the  artist,  the  pope  expended  the 
enormous  sum  of  thousand  crowns  upon  the  loom  ;  and 

thes«>  prisluctiouH  of  H'iffaeli«'»  jieucil  were  left  as  mere  waste  |«iper 
in  the  hands  of  the  Flemish  workmen,  to  Is?  transferred  to  the 
keeping  of  heretics," 

Diip[>u  informs  us  that  the  cai'to^ais  weie  destined  for  the  hall  of 
Constautine,  when  tliey  were  ilivert*<l  to  the  purpose*  of  tapestry. 
The  subjects  arc  rather  primitive  and  apostolical. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  that  Leo  has  Wen  far  too  highly  rated  by 
his  excellent  biographer  R..sc.h-,  and  that  Ratlaelle  was  unfortunaU- 
in  such  a  master.  The  artist  has  avenged  himaelf  by  painting  him. 
His  Cut  and  corpulent  figure  exhibits  all  the  ap|waruuce  of  a  heavy 
and  luxurious  tyrant.  He  looks  the  glutton  he  was;  and  his 
tiugers,  issditcucd  w  itli  rings,  deuoiutrate  his  bad  taste. 

The  Vatican  has  f.onol  for  its  hixtoiical  frescoes  better  subjects 
til. in  the  sensual  pojic.  There  is  "Paul  l'reachiug  at  Athens  ;"  there 
is  "Constautine;"  there  is  "The  Battle  of  Lcpanto  ;"  sud  last, 
and  bv  no  mctns  least,  "The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,"  a  kind 
of  revenge  for  lt>me  captured  by  a  Bourlsjn. 

In  the  long  gallery  "f  the  Vatican  there  is  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  ancient  s.irer.phari,  with  fragments  of  figures  of  all 
shajw*  and  sia-s.  The  "Torso  Belvedere"  of  Michael  Angelo 
stands  out  in  U>lil  relief.  It  lives  ami  breathes,  ami  though  want- 
ing so  much,  is  yet  full  of  vitality.  One  would  aiiinxst  guess 
the  limbs  which  have  Wen  lopped  off  from  the  parts  that  amain. 

The  terrible  group  of  the  family  of  the  Laocoon  is  here  also.  It 
has  l>cen  restored  by  Bernini.  He  has  given  it  arms  of  plaster, 
which,  however,  do  not  suit  with  the  marble.  This  statue  must 
necessarily  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  Roman  people,  from  the 
mere  fact  of  its  subject  l«eiug  terrible.  "  It  was,"  say*  our 
traveller,  "  found  iu  a  chamber  of  Titu.v*  palace,  where  he  might 
feast  his  eyes  on  artificial  as  well  us  natural  horrors,  on  the  cruelty 
of  the  gisls  as  well  as  of  men  ;  a  divine  example,  giving  human 
excuses,  for  some  say  he  fell  divine  inspiration,  ami  was  impelled 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  ami,  perhaps,  he  could  not  better 
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serve  his  sacred  and  profane  dispensation,  liis  twin  director*,  who 
showed  such  Uste  for  human  slaughter,  than  by  the  erection  of  the 

Coliseum." 

According  to  Winkelman,  this  group  of  n  fattier  and  his  two 
sons  was  executed  by  a  father  nud  his  two  sons.  If  this  be  correct, 
it  would  explain  what  otherwise  appears  inexplicable,  its  incon- 
gruity and  disproportion  of  aixe.  There  have  not  been  wanting 
critics  who  have  asmrted  that  the  head  of  "  The  Venus  do 
Medici "  was  the  work  of  a  distinct  aculptor.  We  cannot  accept 
this  idea. 

The  Laoeoon  group  was  found  during  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II., 
though  it  was  adopted  as  his  own  by  Leo.  The  Laocoon  and  the 
Cgoliuo  arc  very  alike  in  subject,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  poetry  of 
the  terrible.  They  haw  fed  the  imaginations  of  many,  artists  and 
poet* — Age«ande,  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Reynold*.     But  the  best 


stands  for  beauty.  The  only  portrait  of  CV»ar,  in  the  form  of 
a  statue,  stands  beside  the  wolf. 

"  The  Dying  Gladiator "  tells  better  in  Rome  than  any  other 
subject.  It  is  suited  to  the  place.  The  gentler  subjects  around 
are  merely  Grecian.  Who  could  believe  the  soft  and  gentle  "Fsyclie 
and  Cupid,"  typifying  eternal  youth  and  beauty,  to  be  Roman  ;  or 
the  matured  charm*  of  a  Venus  to  be  like  a  Roman  Baton  ;  or  an 
Apollo  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  tyrant  lord*  of  the  world  ■' 
No !  the  savage  faces  of  the  brutal  men  of  the  circus  better  suit 
Rome. 

The  statues  of  the  new  chamber  of  Pius  VII.  arc  interest- 
ing, though  nut  of  the  first  order  in  fame.  In  gating  at  the 
"Apollo"  we  admire  while  we  arc  excited  ;  the  "Torso,"  "Lao- 
coon," and  "Gladiator,"  make  us  suffer.  But  wheu  wegaxe  on  the 
"  Minerva  Medic*,"  to  which  Canova  has  given  the  name  of  the 
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statues  arc  not  Roman,  but  Grecian.  We  wonder  when  we  think 
what  Greek  art  might  have  done,  had  the  Greeks  but  had  a 
country.     They  invented  these  subjects  when  Athens  was  no 

longer  free. 

Kuac,  poetry,  the  art*,  were  the  resources  of  the  Greeks  against 
deHpotistn.  Win n  the  Romans  lost  their  liberty,  they  flew  to  the 
circus,  to  combats  of  wild  beast*.  Their  arts,  statuary,  manners, 
poetry,  all  came  from  the  Greeks.  There  was  no  royal  road  to 
success  in  the  pursuit  of  the  beautiful.  When  the  Roman*  brought 
a  statue  of  Hercules  from  Carthage,  they  prostrated  it  on  the 
ground,  so  little  had  they  the  sentiment  of  even  nobility  of 
soul. 

The  Romans  have  had  virtue-  given  to  them  to  which  they  never 
were  entitled.  They  were  i-<>ar»c  and  savage  luirbariaus  until,  con- 
<|Utritig  Greece,  they  adopted  the  civilisation  of  the  captives.  Their 
l«rl  arism  ht  shown  in  their  own  original  sculpture*,  where  »ito 


draped  Apollo,  our  mind  is  attuned  to  gentle  harmonies.  It  is  die 
symbol  of  wisdom  at  rest.  The  intellect  is  carried  tack  to  it- 
sublitnest  heights  when  we  admire  Demosthenes,  and  remember  how 
be  poured  forth  in  the  forum  the  floodgates  of  his  eloquence.  All 
the  statues  of  this  room  are  pleasing  and  agreeable. 

While  we  ore  on  the  subject  of  Rome,  we  may  allude,  as  the 
opportunity  may  not  occur  again,  to  "  the  modern  dead  "  there  ; 
all  subject*  for  the  poet,  painter,  and  sculptor,  as  interesting,  at 
least,  as  those  of  the  room  of  Pius  VII.,  a*  it  is  called.  Home, 
indeed,  is  boundless  in  its  stores  of  wealth,  intellectual  and  moral. 
What  thought*  of  poetry  and  art  rise  before  us,  when  we  think  of 
the  tomb  of  Tasso  on  the  retired  height  of  St.  Unophro's  monas- 
ter). The  word*  of  the  poet  can  so  little  be  disassociated  from 
art,  of  which  it  i»  a  branch,  that  Tiu*o  appears  to  I*  but  another 
Michael  Angelu  or  Kaffnelle,  though  the  poet  belong*  to  a  higher 
dispensation,  because  be  is  a  lieggar  ami  |>oor. 
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The  grcate.it  name*  ot  the  world's  history  arc  it*  beggars. 
rjeuiiiH  has  beta  generous  to  the  lowly.  Homer  n  l>ut  a  gal*r- 
luiwie  ;  Virgil  a  hanger-on  of  court*  ;  Milton  a  poor  wltocbnatatw  ; 
Haute  and  Ari"s'.n  ]>  >  r  ;  Tasso  a  prisoner  anil  a  beggar;  and 
William  Shakspeare  worked  liard  for  a  living.  And  yet  there  arc 
n<>  names  in  history,  nu|  one,  of  the  rich  and  great  shall  live  beside 
them.  Who  14  there  in  Rome  that  will  have  his  name  rcmemlicrid 
with  thut  "f  Taw  f  He  sang,  as  it  were,  on  the  wings  of  his 
soul,  in  hii  dungeon  "I  weep  my  ileatb,  and  not  my  death 
alone,  tint  the  manner  in  which  I  die  :  my  renown  U  only  a 
funereal  sound,  and  appears  to  we  buried  with  my  same ;  I  should 
not  he  condoled  to  have  for  a  tomb  pyramids  or  brilliant  mauso- 
leums 1  who  thought  to  elevate  to  myself  the  luirtt  noble  monu- 
ment by  my  vera**." 

And  he  succeeded.  No  mooareh  who  Hex  crushed  Iwneath  a 
pyramid,  no  statuary  who  live*  in  hi*  marble,  no  artist  who 
depends  <>n  his  canvas,  has  for  bin  memory  no  secure  a  hold  as 
Taw.  His  name  is  etenml  ;  and  there  in  hit"  tomb  on  one  of  the 
highest  hill*  of  Koine.    He  ever  loved  the  beautiful.    He  was  born 


bind  like  a  map  under  our  feet;  but,  when  we  recollect  how  many 
students  of  art  have  gnxed  at  that  central  attraction  with  burning 
hopes  of  fame,  we  cannot  but  1*  carried  away  by  our  emotion*  and 
love  Home.  Soon  we  come  to  the  river,  which  leas,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  ha*  felt  the  revolution  of  lime. 

The  Tilier  waters  no  other  town.  It  flows  dark  and  secret  until 
it  reaches  the  city,  and  then,  having  washed  the  walU  of  Some, 
wend*  its  way,  desolate  and  unknown,  to  the  »e*.  The  Arno,  on 
the  otlur  hand,  which  rises  on  the  othrr  side  of  the  same  bill  in 
the  Apenniius,  c  n->id"ring  the  short  length  ,,f  its  course,  flows 
through  a  populous  territory,  and  two  as  glorious  tow  n*  as  any  in 
Italy     Kl'-rem-e  aod  Pisa. 

Away  we  go  to  the  Pont*.  Molle,  by  which  Constantine  entered 
Koine,  ami  before  which  the  mad  to  the  Vatican,  the  Kuii- 
lian,  and  the  Cassian,  dieting  Iwfore  the  bridge,  make  a  wide 
area,  where  there  is  a  house  of  entertain ment,  much  frequent)  d 
by  the  Roman*  in  the  summer.  The  triumphal  nreb  and  statues 
were  only  erected  in  1S0.1,  as  if  eMimemorative  of  the  Pojie's 
struggle  over  Napoleon. 
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at  Sorcnto.  He  died  at  lb>n>e.  His  mime  is  as  eternal  as  that  ot 
the  city.  It  is  Ml  the  few  words  on  his  paviug-*tone-  "  Here  lie 
the  bone*  of  Tasso,  lest  the  convent  host  may  be  ignorant," — 
that  ensure  him  remembrance,  hut  the  fragrant  force  of  genius 
which  never  dies. 

It  is  strange  to  turn  fmm  Tasso  to  another  unforgotten  name — 
we  need  not  linger  on  Poussin  --which  is  ever  rememl>cred  by  the 
vi*itor  to  Rome.  At  no  great  distance,  in  the  Knglish  burial  - 
ground,  is  the  tomb  of  Shelley,  who  lies  within  ground  consecrated 
by  that  religion  he  unfortunately  knew  not.  His  ashes  lie  beneath 
a  wall,  underneath  the  ruins  nf  a  broken  tower ;  there  is  a  cha|>cl 
finned  by  two  broken  buttresses,  and  there  are  cypresses  waving 
over  his  grave.     Peace  be  to  bis  restless  npirit ! 

There  is  an  interesting  monument  to  Rosa  Hatburst,  who  perished 
in  the  Tiler.  It  is  by  Westroaeott.  Her  late  is  familiar  to  the 
visitor  to  Italy. 

Everything  is  artistic  in  Rome,  even  the  approach  by  Acqua- 
jsjndente.  The  name  is  musical  and  poetical.  Hence  do  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  St.  Peter's,  letting  U  know  that  we  are  in  sight  of 
Rome.    It  i*  not  so  beautiful  as  the  sudden  appearance  of  Switaer- 


The  classic  visitor,  entering  the  Piazza  del  PopsJo,  finds  all  vul- 
garised, frippery  ornaments,  with  crowds  in  the  costume  of  modern 
time*.  There  is  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  reminding  one  of  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  at  Pari*.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  three  streets 
strike  oft*  from  it  like  rays.  They  take  you  in  straight  and  regular 
lines  of  buildings  along  the  valley*.  The  buildincs  are  not  what 
they  were.  Qa  along  the  Corso  to  the  Capitol  ;  you  will  see  the 
palace  of  the  Austrian  amttassador;  imagine  it,  gentle  reader,  built 
from  the  bricks  of  the  Coliseum.  It  is  the  largest  in  Rome,  and 
fitly  represents  the  power  which  has  crushed  Italy  under  the  leaden 
influence  of  German, sin.  An  interesting  monument  is  the  house  of 
Madame  Letitia,  Napoleon's  mother,  who  represented  there  the 
dead  empire  of  France,  so  inexplicably  revived.  It  is  scarcely, 
however,  so  interesting  as  the  house  of  Kienti.  near  the  river,  which 
Uulwer  has  so  admirably  made  us  familiar  with. 

It  is  a  ruin  now,  and  was  once  the  abode  of  <  ■resccntius,  a 
gentler  reformer  than  ltiemi,  who  pulled  down  the  obi  without 
being  able  to  reconstruct  the  new — no  mult  of  his,  but  of  I  lie 
slaves  he  vainly  tried  to  make  into  freemen. 

It  was  the  mistake  of  all  the  reformers  and  friends  of  the  Roman 
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)<-.'|ilc  to  Is-lieve,  that  Is* :-an«e  tln-v  urn  b.ru  in  Rump,  t Key  must 
necessarily  Is-  the  descendant*.  »f  the  sterling  old  st.vk.  They 
were  nothing  of  the  kind,  'llif-y  were  a  hybrid  mix! lira  of  slave* 
and  l-nihv.ians,  iirilittcd  I •  >  long  oppression  hiv I  mental  botid;i_"  t» 
,'ntnpicii.>;iil  even  tin-  11:1:1,0  i)l  liUrtv. 

WI1.1t  ni  •  ii  n  ins  could  nit  have  for  1 1 1  •  menial  !  He  muted  around 
-tupidly  at  the  statues  ami  works  of  genius  w  hi.-h  hud  1-ern  collected 
l-y  ill"  will  nf  tyrant",  from  vanity  inure  than  from  taste;  and  thry 
aeie  t  i  him  110  more  limn  the  r115g.  il  unhewn  stones  of  tli*  quarries 
h-  lived  in.    Debased  and  degraded  by  I ■  iiii  ymrn  of  *nrt,  rinu-. 

tiling  ln:t  a  rem.  dy  impossible  in  K'-me  onld  elevate  him  I ■•  11 
r'tiic-"  for  freedom. 

Many  11  tiro.  l»  f"if  now  have  oai  ib •*»  ob.o  rvers  *>ii v i<- 1  the  fate  ■•( 
tin-  millions  lmrn  beneath  the  Imppy  climate  nf  tlic  A  iuli,  sur- 
tonnde.)  I.y  tin-  miracles  «f  nature  ami  the  wr.ri.1frs  .,1*  Hit,  and 
,s.iii|  imd  t'lem  »ith  tin  millions  of  the  .V>rth,  who  have  u  more 
i-ti<-ert\:i-  clime,  and  le«s  beauty,  lx»t'i  n.nunil  mi'l  cn-atnl,  to 
-iiTv.y.  It  is  a  grtat  mistake.  Art,  literature,  «cicin-c  -ever-  • 
lliinc  li.*  fnl  and  :i,'tee;tble,  Liis  fo|[.  \»,,l  in  tin1  footsteps  "f 
liberty.  In  thi*  fount ry,  tlx- 1  it  asure>  of  aieioiit  iirt  <*-llected  in 
|i:il:ii'.^  nr.'  innum.  mM-.  Tliis  \-  l  iving  the  f  .ii!iil:iti..n  •■(  an 
;..ii»tir  greatness  equal  to  any  dreamt  of  in  |»tst  days. 

I'.lmnisl  I.y  .liinnte  •'(  the  ri-h  s-vnery  mi  l  the  warm  atnio- 
~  lure  which  is  tli<-  ii'itnr.il  la.  tlsd  of  last.?,  we  northerns,  I- 
bringing  »Miii'i  lis  the  treasures  of  H  recce,  mii.I  Koine,  mi  l  iii  -l.  i  n 
Inly,  art*  elevating  tin-  t:i*te  of  (he  millions,  and  exciting  tlnil 
pat-tie  at  |T.  i  ition  which  in  ncc-sv-ry  to  snivel.  The  difference 
between  the  past  and  tht>  pre-*-nt  is  very  grett. 

In  ):i"t  tiim*  |«iilil.-r>  o«<(l  thoir  >Hi-ifs>  to  tln>  ■."""l-will  "( 
],rin.-.-".  Wlieii  tli.  re  aat  upon  a  tlmme  a  man  >if  t«»t«',  aMf  to 
l»|.|.re.-iut.'  Ulent  an.l  K'  »'"».  Ibtrt  «a»  an  opportunity  for  art  to 
,1.-vp|o]>  it.«rir.  Th.  rc  vnt  n»  wi.lely-i.pr.a.1  an.l  .liarerninK  puMio 
to  continually  ohrrish  an.l  s»ji|«.rt  11  lorin  ami  ntcady  scrit-s  of 
urtint-'.  Tlmt  ix  what  we  are  doing.  Wo  are  i.liiiTitiiii;  a  pcnpl<> : 
jiml  tlirrc  '"^11  h<"  little  donl-t  tlmt  the  ultimate  e.iti?e.^in:iioi-  urili  he, 
dial  none  hut  really  jo  n|  nni>ts  will  I*  »iiwe«fiil.  The  influence 
of  Home.  S.wever,  up  m  art  is  still  miflity  imhisl.  There,  and  at 
I'lorelire,  we  mint  nlw.-iyn  fei  I  that  we  are  nl  least  on  elasxio  ground 

ground  wliieh  shoiihl  be  visited  by  evry  on<-  iiiming  at  exo  Ik-nre 
in  his  profession 

To  return  to  the  nioiiiiiiHiito  of  Koine.  In  Thorwnhl«eii*M  inonu- 
uient  ti>  TiiiH  VII.  we  have  an  admiruble  «|>ecirnen  of  the  stntne 
is.rtrait.  It  lins  Iren  plaeed  l»i«ide  the  pmdnetiun  of  David  and 
1  awren.v.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  anjieN  are  too  mneli  ln»t 
in  the  height,  and  nn>  (htin  erushed  by  the  mneli  greater  fire  of  the 
f::ureH  K-low.  Tho  ih-wijrii,  however,  i«  simple,  ingenious  mid 
boaiitifni.  In  the  one.  Time  is  rvprwnted  lo.iKinj<  npwardp,  and 
poking,  as  it  were,  to  dive  into  enmity.  The  other  represents 
the  jcniiis  «>f  hist/.ry.  The  idea  of  the  sculptor  relative  to  religion 
i-.  Irnlv  nuti'tiitieent.  It  i*  a  fignn-  standing  with  amis  fohbd.  and 
a  f  .ot  iifs'li  a  elnb.  Near  this ,  ia  Wisdom,  drawing  ooiiiincI  from 
the  Bible  in  its  hand  ;  the  owl  at  it*  feet.  Viiiionn  have  l»en  the 
rritieisios  on  thi*  w.irli.  Yalery  '-nly  approves  of  the  sks  ping  li,,n. 
"The  lion  roaring."  say*.  K.  nouns.,  "is  not  iiatiiral  ;  the  lignre  of 
religion,  in  stiff  drapery,  i«  feeble  :  and  the  gcjiii  appear  rather 
e:intiyed  than  afflicted.'' 

The  author  of  "St.atm-i  in  the  Yntii'jiii"  says  :  "Bell  find*  fault 
with  the  lnek  of  the  '  Venua  Canota,'  an.l  the"  slightnesa  nf  the 
liml«.  Matthew*,  the  author  of  the  '  IHary.'  «aya  the  head  is 
t.s>  large.  The  legs  of  his  '  Perseus'  are  «aid  tu  lie  too  abort  :  thia 
i«  avoiding  imitatiim  or  emir,  as  the  '  BelvedereV  are  obje.'ted  to  as 
lsing  t>s.  long;  and  the  'jMeilici's'  head  i»  pronouneed  too  small, 
.-in.)  her  make  throughout  i»  Urge.  The  acknowbslged  eo].yist  of 
the  antirpie,  he  Koinetimea  ventures  a  eontradieti.in.  ThorwaliU.  11, 
without  lieing  ealb-d  upon  to  supply  an  Apollo  or  Veniin  to  the 
world,  haa  l-fen  more  Ineky  in  ehallenging  uutiquity  ;  bin  '  Venua 
\  ietrix'  i»  auperior  to  (lanova's  Mtoddess  of  Beauty;'  his  '  .lawin 
1  i-rtaiiily  to  the  MVrseiis  ;'  and  though  not  aiming  at  immortality, 
y.-ta  rival  of  the  4  Apollo'  in  htnnty  and  human  proportion  ;  the 
'  r«yehe  and  Cupid'  of  I'anova  are  a  jitmlant  to  the  '  Kioxin/  Pair' 
in  the  Capitol  ;  but  the  'Hay  and  Night'  of  Thorwabbeu  ia  an 
1  ft'oit  of  poetrv.  whieh  leav.-  I*bind  the  modern  and  mn.  h  ..f 
antiquity.  ' 


Doubtless  the  gem  of  Koine,  the  |iearl  of  great  priee  in  atntuary, 
the  divinity  of  the  .Museum  of  Art  in  the  Vatican,  is  the  "  Ap«'ll>> 
Belvesbre," 

■•  I  be  lord  of  tin  uncrriiiK  bow  , 
Tin  nod  ot  life,  mid  poesy,  niid  light  - 
'I  bo  sun  in  human  limbs  arrayed,  and  Iktiw 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  right  ; 
'I  be  sbatt  hath  ju»t  been  shot — the  arrow  bright 
With  1111  immortal  vengeauee  :  in  his  eye 
Ami  no-tril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might. 
And  ma.je.tty  llu"b  their  full  lightnings  by. 
Developing.  111  that  one  glmiee,  the  Deity. 
Hut  in  bis  delirate  form  a  dream  ol  love 
Sbaju  d  by  sjme  solitary  nym|ih,  whose  brea.t 
I  oi.g'd  for  a  deathless  lover  Irony  alx.ve  ; 
And.  rmnlden'd  with  that  vision,  are  evprens'd 
All  Ibat  i.lul  beauty  ever  bleu'd 
'I  be  mind  with,  in  its  mo.t  unearthly  mood, 
When  e  irh  eoneeption  was  a  heavenly  iruett— 
A  ray  of  immortality — und  itood 
Star-like,  around,  until  they  gathered  to  a  Rod." 

Th.re  is  no  eoneeption  in  the  mythology  more  admirable  in 
ideality  than  A|»>ll»,  the  perfeetinn  of  manly  beauty.  A*  Aphrodite 
is  of  woiiiai.lv  lovi  lineKa.  Apollo  ii«  music,  made  a  being  ts*i. 
When  the  mind  fives  itself  intently  upon  this  production,  when  we 
vit'w  it  seriously  fr.ui  an  artistic  point  nf  view,  nothing  looks  well 
Uside  it.  It  e.-wi*  a  shade  nf  mclaneholy  over  the  soul,  which  ia 
urapt  in  a  kind  nf  drevin  nf  adliiirntion.  The  dewriptions  of 
Ityroii  given  almve  and  of  Wiukelrttaii  lmtrt  upon  our  memory, 
and  though  neither  eon  ret  *  all  we  feel  oitrselies,  they  still  aid  ns  in 
realising  its  true  character. 

As  a  |i»s!«n  representation  of  the  divinity,  as  they  underst.««l 
him,  this  stAtue  realises  the  idea  to  the  mind  better  titan  any 
pis-tieal  deseription  l<etter  than  a  pieturv.  The  Herman  critic 
kivs  :  '"The  spectator  must  first  fly  with  hi»  m»ul  to  the  regions  of 
incorporated  lieanty,  and  I.e.-'Qme  the  creator  of  a  celestial  luvture,  to 
fill  him  with  an  Men  of  a  lieanlifnl  su|»t-niBlurnl  ;"  beeanse,  as  he 
views  it,  there  ia  nothing  mortal  in  that  figure  -  no  sign  of  thewanV* 
of  humanity;  "there  an.  neither  tendons  nor  veius,  to  move  or 
kindle  the  Issly  ;"  it  ia  true  that  he  admits  distlain  upon  the  lip*. 
Byron  describe*  hi  in  as  "incarnate  vengeance"  nuil  while  Winkel- 
inan  tells  us  that  bis  eyes  "  ari'  full  (if  that  sweetncwi  which  they  are 
wont  to  display  when  the  Muses  surround  and  cares*  hira,"  be 
assures  u»  that  "might  and  majesty  flash  their  full  lightnings" 
from  his  iihuice. 

The  vi- ry  differenee  of  opinion  whieh  has  made  itself  manifest 
U|M>n  so  many  occasions  with  regard  to  this  statue  only  prove*  its 
power.  Its  name  has  gone  to  the  very  end*  of  the  earth  as  the 
incarnation  of  beauty.  Michael  Angelo  and  KatTaelle  have  been 
the  artist's  di«eiples.  Bymn.  De  Suel,  Miltnan,  Wiukelnutn,  and 
others  have  l»cen  bis  high  priests  and  ev|>»unders. 

When  we  turn  from  the  records  of  the  past  to  the  reality  of  the 
present,  everything  in  K  >iiie  and  the  Koman  states  is  study— 
matter  f-r  the  winter.  leaving  ruins,  sintucs,  temples,  and 
j«lace«,  and  tuniing  to  the  living,  we  find  as  much  worthy  of 
careful  examination  as  ever.  It  is  true  it  is  a  land  of  idleness  and 
oppression,  But  the  very  poor-eat  priest  is  picturesque,  while  what 
ean  be  more  so  than  the  ntiediorse  cart  of  the  wine-carrier,  with  his 
barrels  liehind  and  his  cabriolet  in  front,  made  of  skins,  of  the 
same  skins  that  clothe  him  and  make  bim  look  like  a  satyr  t  Then 
come  strings  of  horses  and  donkeys,  a  very  caravan,  witli  tinkling 
tails,  fit  subject  for  an  Assclyn  :  or  a  drover  urging  on  his  cattle  to 
the  tune  of  his  screeching  bagpipes,  just  like  a  picture  by  Cnyp. 
Swine,  black  as  Krebns,  and  bulls  with  enormous  horns,  complete 
the  setue-  nay,  here  cornea  u  Koman  matron  of  capacious  turn, 
and  looking  like  a  true  descendant  of  the  old  »t«ck.  Tall  piuea, 
arid  plains,  ruins  and  their  gnarled  and  stunted  vines,  peasants 
living  in  holes  like  Irish  cabins  or  red-skin  wigwam*,  beggars  in 
swarms,  serve  as  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  the  British  islanders, 
descendants  of  those  men  w  hom  the  Romans  despised  as  the  most 
savage  nf  barbarians.  Shepherds'  dogs,  whit*  as  Polar  hears, 
vultures  and  hawks  frighting  the  timid  lamb,  give  a  little  animation 
to  this  Und  nl  the  bygone,  when?  the  past  is  living  and  the 
present  is  dead. 
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THE  VATICAN. 


No  country  has  Buffered  more  than  Italy  from  the  {Missions  mi«l 
ambitiou  of  man.  Desolation  starts  us  in  tin?  face  everywhere  — 
-  hut  desolation  somew  hat  tempered  by  the  reflection  that  the  w.ist 
'  has  pained  away.  The  feudal  castles  are  in  ruin*,  ami  the  villagers 
in  the  vall-y  underneath  the  hill  no  longer  dread  the  pillage  ami 
rapine  of  their  masters.  Hut  their  reuciins  tell  a  dreary  story  at 
the  same  time  that  they  afford  go,*!  subjei-U  fur  the  jieneil. 

Often,  My*  u  writer  on  "  The  Country  of  R.niie,"  on  the  highway 
a  classic  fotiutaiu  will  refresh  yourself  and  animal  ;  a  bridal  eotu- 
pany,  on  their  horse*,  will  pull  tt|>  uli  their  way  to  the  near.st  town, 
there  to  make  merry;  the  bride,  lna.'iiilieeiitly  dr  totel-  « ilh  a 
shawl  of  many  colour*  on  her  ann,  and  sitting  astride  in  white 
trousers  -will  lead,  la  full  gallop,  the  bridesmaid,  bridegroom,  and 
four  or  five  friends  pursuing.  The  flash  o|  the  fire  fly  Hares  along 
the  grass  ;  ah  evening  sets  in,  the  owls  hoot  and  the  fro.-*  croak 
till  darkn-ss  evin^*  on  ;  the  waU-hdog  kirks  but  timidly  in  the 
allttnist  entire  alienee  of  loan  :  when  the  voice  of  one  is  heard,  one 
in  afraid  it  may  be  evil,  but  one  only  disrovei*  driver*  and  their 
cattle." 

One  of  the  greatest  attractions  t .  K.uie  |>erm>lis-  near  the  stern 
approaches  of  the  ApeutiitHH-is  the  Cataraet  of  Veliuo,  of  which 
Byron  has  left  us  au  admirable  description,  when  he  tells  u*  of 

"  The  roar  of  waters  !  from  the  headlong  height 
Vclino  cleave*  the  wave-worn  precipice  ; 
The  fall  of  water.  !  rapid  as  the  lipht 
The  flushing  mass  roams,  shakiiu  the  aby-s  ; 
The  hell  of  waters  !  w  here  they  howl  and  his- 
And  hoil  in  oudh-ss  torture  :  while 
In  their  great  agony,  w  rung  out  from  this 
Their  I'hleg.  th<n>,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set. 
And  mount*  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence,  again. 
Returns  in  an  unciadng  shower,  which  muiid, 
With  its  uneinplii^l  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 
I>  au  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Makiua  it  all  one  emerald.    How  profound 
The  gulf!  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rork  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  boiinl. 
Crushing  the  rlilfs,  which  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  his  tierrr  fiotstcps,  yield  in  cha«ras  u  fearful  »c:it 
To  the  broad  eolumu  which  roll*  on,  and  show  * 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Torn  from  the  womb  ol  mountains  by  the  throes 
Of  a  new  world  .  thau  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  How  gushingly 
With  many  windings  thro'  the  vale  . — Look  buck  1 
Lo  !  where  it  dimes  like  au  eternity. 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  tract. 
Charming  the  eye  with  drcml— u  matchless  cotiiract  — 
Horribly  beautiful  !  but.  on  the  verge. 
From  »ide  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  Morn. 
Au  Iris  jits  amidst  the  infernal  surge. 
Like  Hope  upon  a  deuth-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  beats  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues,  with  all  their  beams  unshorn, 
Hcsimhliug,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  see  lie, 
Love  watching  madness  with  unuttcmnL'  mini 

Why  have  ao  many  men.  who  have  had  the  courage  to  lent.- 
Lome  ami  wander  abroad  in  the  world,  succeeded,  and  left  a  great 
liauieas  paintern  .'  It  is  because  thejr  have  iu>l  be  u  satisfied  with 
the  le-auns  of  a  man— of  a  mast  r  who,  may  err  and  had  tliein 
astray  ;  but  have  iired  in  the  classic  land  of  art.  imbued  them*  lie- 
with  its  light  and  life,  ami  snatched  a  irpnrk  from  the  ever-l  urnitig 
pile  of  genius.  Th  re  lia,  been  scarcely  a  i  instance  known  of  a 
student  in  art  making  the  pilgrimage  t»  Koine  and  f  ining  back 
unimproved.  There  i»  something  in  the  air.  in  the  c  instant  fei  nt- 
re  nee  of  be  itity,  iu  the  climate,  the  aky.  the  people,  which  attune, 
the  mind  to  the  harmonies  of  high  and  elevating  nil. 

l«o  to  Italy,  nil  >e  w  ho  w  ould  raise  yourselves  al>ove  the  I  auk  of 
ordinary  )*•,  trait-painter*.  I'«.m  the  Alps  ;  As  you  go  along  you 
will  eurich  yonr  mind  with  the  lore  necessary  to  tin  art-student. 
Hveii  it  you  never  reach  the  Kternal  City,  the  iitteiupt  will  l<e 
useful.  Xo  painting  of  John  .Martin's  can  give  to  the  mind  of  the 
most  t*>etica1  a  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  tret  view  of 


Switzerland  from  the  Jura.  It  is  a  panorama  that,  once  -ecu,  is 
»t;t  nped  f  »r  ever  on  the  miud,  which,  if  prepared  by  study,  becomes 
ixissesacd  almost  of  a  new  faculty.  A  painter  must  leel  the  im- 
pression for  ever  on  hi*  brain.  We  see  it  now  ,  a*  if  it  w  ere  l«rfor<: 
ns,  n:  cleir  and  vivid  as  the  first  day. 

And  then  where  will  l>e  your  little  bits  of  scnery,  when  you 
elevate  your  look*  to  Mount  Blanc  <  One  glance  at  that  vast  produc- 
tion of  creative  power  silence*  pride  b<r  ever  in  the  heart.  Nothing 
done  by  man  .-an  appear  xublim*  aflcrwarib.  And  it  is  amid  such 
k.  eu.-s  that  men  have  sought  for  the  atibliiue.  ami  isoiiietimea  f.nud 
it.  Hut  on,  to  the  Alps"  and  at  every  step  the  art-sti.  "oul  of  the 
jxainlcr  will  find  new  food.  Kv.  i  v  inslaM  hU -v.nl  will  be  roused 
U>  h  ghei  eonteuiidation,  until  he  trends  the  ehuvsic  soil  iUelf. 

In  all  attempts  that  are  to  be  m.idc  to  create  a  great  K-lmol  ol 
art  in  thU  country —an  attempt  whi.h  we  have  every  roiuon  b. 
Udievc  may  Ikj  eminently  sucees-lul  -two  things  will  l>e  needed. 
In  the  hint  place,  we  must  gi^neralisr  the  Htudie<  of  our  attxt ud-  nts. 
Tliey  uiuKt  not  \f  satisfied,  they  are  iu  general,  with  learning  to 
draw  and  paiut.  They  must  devote  thelust lie-»  to  hint  ry.  They 
must  knov  as  much  or  more  than  other  men.  They  must  U-  ready 
to  i>aint  an  historical  picture  w  ithout  a  sudden  cram  which  is  a\\ 
to  prove  indigestible. 

Then  tht.v  must  be  m-ih  t"  Italy  to  »ee  wlutt  has  Iwti  douc 
Uf Te,  and  to  learn  the  iiu|s>rtauoc  and  value  of  aiduous  study. 
When  they  learn  h..w  IbvffneJIe  aud  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian 
lalsoired,  they  must  Is.  cneourageil  to  labour  and  study  theuieelvc-, 
in  the  ho|*  "f  living  iu  the  memory  of  man  mlher  aa  a  Cuyp,  a 
Ixitvii  iii-",  or  a  D.ivid,  than  of  peiisliing  like  a  l'raneis  de  Paula 
Kerg,  whfiiH-  untimely  death  w,is  doilbtlejts  more  owing  to  his  own 
errois  than  to  the  faults  mid  want  of  appreciation  of  others. 

The  Ktiglidi,  American,  and  French  article  population  of  Rome 
is  already  great.  It  is  !*•  fining  greater  t  very  year.  S«  much  the 
better.  The  i-oiajjetitiou  is  n  good  and  useful  one.  The  French 
»y .stem  of  jo  ti.ling  a  certain  number  of  pupils  at  the  ex|*nse  of 
government  is  a  good  one.  It  enables  some  lo  receive  their  wrly 
nurture  in  art  on  the  right  sjsd.  The  mmlt  lias  answered  every 
c\p.s.-tatioii. 

The  Vat.ic.iu  miiseiiin.  to  which  wc  liavc  alluded  so  often  ill  the 
present  sketch,  was  founded  by  Julius  II.  It  is  in  reality  the 
finest  c  dlection  of  ntatue-s  iu  tlie  world.  M r.  Sdiraf  says  :  "Julius 
employed  the  tainous  Hr.iluautc  to  erect  a  vaat  niche  surmounted 
by  a  gallery,  eallol  Belvedere,  and  in  l'r>snt  of  this  he  collected  in  a 
garden  the  choicest  statues  extant  in  his  day.  There  were  the 
''  Nile  "  and  "  Tilier,"  a  s,irrophagus  with  the  fable  of  "  .Melea- 
ge-r,''  the  famous,  "  Torso  of  llereules,"  and  the  celebrated  group  of 
"  I.:i"C.«."u,"  which  was  kept  iu  a  sc|i«nitc  alcove,  To  these  his 
successor,  Leo  X.,  added  the  famous  statues  of  the  '-Mercury 
and  the  "  A^dlo."  The  re.diuiug  "  Aru».lne  "  at  tluit  time 
adoi  nes]  a  fountain  iu  the  adjacent  eoiridor. 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  la-t  oiitury.  Chuutit  XIV.,  ttaii^i 
liclli,  and  Tius  VI.  ilhcschil  binned  the  magnitiirut  galleries  in  tin  / 
Yttticau,  whi.h  l*ilr  their  unjoined  names  in  the  Musto  Pio 
Cleineiititio.  Many  put vhnsc.-  were  mado  fn>!ri  the  c  lhction  of 
tl»e  Villa  Negroni,  previously  Montalto.  Ibrmed  by  Sextua  V.,  ami 
frtiu  a  series  of  excavations  c?irried  on  among  the  ruins  ol 
Hadrian's  Yilht  :nid  else*  hen-,  by  an  euergetie  Scotchman  named 

•  i.vin  Hamilton,  At  the  treaty  of  Tobntiuo  iu  1717.  all  the 
not  celebrat4sl  works  of  art  were  removed  to  i'aris;  but  in  1HK, 
they  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  eo|,.s,i|  '  Mel|s>iuelie,'  the 
stiitue  of  'Augustus'  iu  the  tojn.  the  Velb-tri  '  .Miro-iva.'  and 
'Tilsr,'  restore)  t  >  the  Vatican.  Pius  VII.  a-ldtsl  a  long  gallery 
of  sculpture,  which  liears  his  name  Chiaro  Monti  :  a  magnificent 
hall,  erccUsI  by  the  same  pontiff,  was  o|w>ned  in  un.br  tin 
name  of  the  Hraccio  Ntlovo.  It  contain*  the  l^auliflll  'Minerva' 
Mediei,  the  '  Nile,'  the  standing  "  Deiuosthencs.'  the  '  I'ann  '  of 
l'raxitiles,  and  the  little  'tl.iuyuiede  '  of  PhaixlimiK." 

The  progress  of  artistic  discovery  has  ls.'en  very  great,  li>r  when  the 
Florentine,  J'ogvio  Braceiolini,  wrote  iu  M:tt»,   he  desciils.s|  ^i^ 

•  tiitues  as  nil  that  remained  then  visible  in  Koine.    The*c  were  th 
two  colossi,   the  two  recumbent  statues  "Nile"  aud  "Tiber,"  a 
reclining  statue  of  "Ocean, "  ami  the  famous  brourc  gilt  statue  of 
"  Marcus  Auivlius.''    Sinivi  that  day  riches  innumerable  have  bveu 
>ILsc  >v ere  I. 
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NATIONAL  PICTURES. 

The  chief  means  of  exalting  the  taste  of  the  people  ami  giving  Uiem 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  end  and  purpose  of  art,  is  the  forma- 
tion of  galleries  destine*!  to  receive  the  pictures  of  a  nation.  Nor 
■lo  galleries  serve  that  purpose  only— although  that  were  indeed  a 
great  one  ;  they  stimulate  artist*  who  l«liold  their  treasures,  with 
the  ho|>c  of  having  some  day  their  works  classed  amongst  those 
they  behold,  and  of  their  being  cherished  as  some  of  the  treasures 
of  the  country. 

It  frequently  hapjiens,  however,  that  the  country  most  rich  in 
pecuniary  wealth,  most  capable  of  forming  line  collections  of 
pictures  and  works  of  art,  cither  awakes  at  too  late  a  period  to  the 
necessity  of  their  possession,  nr  is  gifted  with  so  little  taste,  that 
although  the  election  may  have  cost  an  immense  sum,  yet  the 
pictures  may  be  totally  unworthy  the  wealth  given  for  them,  or  of 
the  honour  of  being  pbiced  in  a  national  collection  ;  and  this,  we 
take  it,  is  unfortunately  the  ease  with  Eughind.  It  is  only  lately, 
indeed,  by  the  publication  of  the  work  of  a  foreignur — of  "  Dr. 
Waagens  Treasure*  of  Art"— that  the  people  are  made  nwifiv  of  the 
immense  quantity  of  pictures,  the  treasures,  the  superabundant 
u  ealth  of  art  which  exists  in  England,  but  of  which  there  is  as  yet 
uo  worthy  collection  in  our  place. 

True  it  is,  that  although  many  of  the  pictures  may  be  worthy, 
the  English  have  a  knack  of  making  a  government  "job  "  of  the 
building,  whereby  the  architect  raises  an  immense  fortune,  and  the 
so-called  gallery  is,  like  that  of  Trafalgar-square,  toUllv  unworthy 
thu  iiiune.  If,  on  the  contrary,  any  chance  may  render  the  place  of 
exhibition  passable  ;  yet  the  pictures  are  for  the  most  |<art  so  iguo- 
rantly  arranged,  that  effect  is  spoilt,  and  the  possibility  of  educa- 
tion mi  the  |.rogre.H*  of  art  entir.-ly  cut  away.  But  as  if  thee 
accidents  wore  not  enough,  we  find  the  government  lavishing 
thousands  of  pounds  upon  a  baby -house— and  worse  than  a  baby, 
house — for  George  the  Fourth  ;  and  yet  refusing  to  make  room  for 
a  fine  collection  of  pictures  bequeathe*!  to  them  for  national  pur- 
jkiscs,  which  therefore  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  and  at  Dulwich  form  a 
gallery  of  themselves.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  fact  with  the  Bourgeois 
collection. 

The  feu  1 1«  of  public  j*oplo  do  not,  however,  excuse  our  own  : 
and  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar-square,  to  which  we  purpose 
a  short  visit,  notwithstanding  its  total  inadequacy  on  the  score  of  a 
"  National "  gallery,  its  architectural  enormities,  and  the  faults  of 
its  conservators,  i»  still  -on  account  of  the  many  very  beautiful 
pictnres  which  it  c  .ntains  -  worthy  of  a  visit,  and  a  visit  not  only 
of  curiosity,  but  for  the  pursue  of  serious  and  attentive  study. 

We  shall  not,  we  may  premise,  in  our  short  review  follow  the 
unmoors  given  in  the  catalogue,  *>/</,  by  pa-minion  of  tht  truttos, 
outside  the  gallery,  as  that  catalogue  contains  picture*,  for  instance, 
those  by  Hogarth,  which  have  for  these  two  or  three  years  past 
been  moved  away  to  Marlborough  Hon**-,  and  there  exhibited  in 
what  is  culled  the  "  Vernon  Gallery." 

The  pictures  which  belong  to  the  nation  form  an  altogether 
imperfect  collection,  and  our  notice  will  lie  but  piecemeal  and 
cursory.  In  some  masters  we  are  com|iaratively  rich  ;  of  others  we 
have  none  ;  and  of  some  but  one,  and  that  a  poor  specimen.  Thus, 
of  Claude  we  have  no  less  tbau  ten  pictures ;  of  Bartolomeo 
none  ;  and  of  Salrator  Rosa  but  one  ;  and  so  on.  Of  our  modem, 
and  as  a  school  by  far  most  meritorious,  Knglish  artists,  we 
had,  before  Mr.  Vernon  made  bis  munificent  bequest,  alaolutely 
nothing. 

Of  the  Claudes,  that  kuown  as  "  The  Embarkation  of  the  Queen 
of  Shcbn,"  and  marked  14  in  the  catalogue,  will  attract  some 
notice.  A  picture  of  a  seaport,  with  the  sun  in  the  midst  of  the 
sky,  with  about  two  feet  of  very  brilliant  colouring  on  each  aide  of 
it ;  ruins,  a  sea-tower,  an  archway,  rocks,  and  trees ;  riggings  of 
ahi|>s,  and  ships  themselves;  all  form  accessories  of  the  picture, 
and  nil  are  painted  with  but  one  idea  that  of  scenic  effect.  There 
is  an  utter  want  of  learning  or  care  in  this  picture.  The  trees  are 
of  no  class  or  kind  in  nature;  the  rooks  are  such  as  are  never  seen 
by  the  sea  side ;  the  ships  arc  carelessly  drawn,  etc.  ;  but  the 
great  reparation  made  by  this  master  for  such  carelessness  lies  in 
tho  odour  and  pleasing  arrangement.  The  picture  is  nothing  lew* 
thm  an  illusive  fiction. 


A  Correg^'io,  marked  10,  of  "  Mercury  aud  Veuus  instructing 
Cupid,"  has  for  some  years  b?cu  the  admiration  of  nil  critics.  The 
reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  evident ;  for  although  the  figure  of 
Venus  is  not  beautitul,  and  Mercury,  instead  of  being  all  livjHt 
and  vivacity,  is  dull  and  heavy,  yet  the  beauty  of  the  Cupid,  the 
excellent  drawing  in  the  form,  and,  above  all,  the  prodigious  beauty 
of  colour,  must  win  our  admiration.  This  picture  was  onoe  in  the 
possession  of  Charles  I.  The  colouring  contrasts  especially  with 
that  of  Rul  ens,  but  is  in  its  nature  equally  fine. 

"  The  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,"  either  a  duplicate  .r  copy 
of  the  picture  by  Claude  in  the  Doria  Palace,  known  as  "  Claude'* 
Mill/'  is  one  of  those  hasty  coiupositious  of  the  artist  which  have 
called  down  the  anger  of  Mr.  Buskin.  People  arc  dancing  near 
some  water,  which  is  a  lake  formed  by  an  impetuous  torrent, 
but  which  runs  nowhere.  In  order  not  to  break  the  rej>o  e  of  the 
!Ccne,  the  very  water  into  which  a  cascade  fells  has  no  motion 
in  it.  The  only  l-cauties  in  the  picture  are  the  sky  and  the 
colour. 

''Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctor*"  iNo.  Is),  id  a  very  wcuk 
<vnj|*»itioti,  jmt  down  with  much  effrontery  to  Leonardo  tU. 
Vinci.  The  celebrated  John  Hunter  used  to  extol  the  deep  ana- 
tomical btudies  of  this  artist ;  yet  the  figure  of  Christ  in  this 
picture  is  lodly  drawn,  the  head  unmanly  and  weak,  and  the  hand 
drawn  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

••  Adonis  quitting  Venus  for  the  Chase,"  a-Vid  to  be  by  Titian,  is 
nil  ther  pretended  original,  but  also  a  very  popular  picture.  The 
display  of  form  in  the  Veuus  is  very  graceful;  but  the  Ads;uis  is 
heavy,  ill  drawn,  and  deficient  in  elegance  and  dignity.  The 
colour  anil  mode  of  painting  are  both  go  *l  ;  the  fanner,  especially, 
rich,  harmonious,  and,  in  the  fi>»li,  s"f>.  and  fleshy.  There  i> 
another  copy  of  this  picture  at  Dulwich. 

"The  Sabine  Women,'*  by  RuWns  (No.  3ti),  is  a  fine  s[nximcn 
"f  force  in  a  painter,  ace  nupanied  by  knowledge  of  drawi.ig  au«l 
colour.  Beyond  this  the  Ruinaus  arc  not  Romans,  the  ladicji  are 
those  of  the  Kcvciileeulh  century,  aud  the  architecture  of  the  uamo 
jieriod.  Yet  with  all  these  anomalies,  the  picture  U  free,  bold, 
and  fine ;  the  colour  so  bright  and  glorious,  that  it  forces  one  U> 
admire  it. 

"Portrait  of  Cornelius  Vau  der  Oeest,"  life-site,  by  Vandyrk, 
ignorantly  called  "The  Head  of  GcrvatiuV  is  one  of  those  picture 
of  which  the  nation  may  indeed  l*u  proud.  The  sentiment  and 
thought,  the  feeling  and  refinement,  in  this  face,  it  is  impossible  b> 
f>tir|mss.  One  cau  linger  over  it  for  hours.  The  painting  of  tho 
mouth  and  lieard,  if  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  picture,  arc 
alone  worthy  of  the  most  minute  atteutiou ;  the  delicacy  and  truth 
of  detail,  and  the  breadth  of  light,  are  also  beyoud  praise.  The 
interest  attached  to  this  portrait  of  a  jier*  in  almost  nnkuown  i-- 
to  lie  at  tributed  to  the  genius  of  Vandyck  alone. 

(No.  ;.!•>,  "The  Brawn  Serpeut,"  by  KuUns,  is  another  triumph 
of  jH.iv.cr.  The  agonised  expression  of  the  women,  the  j  ml  lid  coun- 
tenances of  the  dead,  the  majesty  oti  the  face  of  Moses,  and  the  won- 
derful knowledge  of  anatomy  in  the  drawing,  arc  equally  to  be  ad- 
mired. A  critic,  Mr.  George  Foggo,  has  objected  to  the  fat  and  burly 
persons  of  those  stricken  with  the  plague.  He  -houM  h:ive  recid- 
leeted  that  the  plague  was  sudden,  and  that  no  previous  sickneoa 
could  have  emaciated  the  forms  of  the  sinful  Israelites. 

(No.  1 84>,  "  The  Murtler  of  the  Innoceiita,*"  called  a  Raffaellc,  is 
the  largest  jucture  in  the  Academy.  The  lioard  under  it  informs 
us,  that  it  is  the  property  of  tho  governors  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, and  that  it  is  by  them  deposited  in  this  gallery. 

The  outline  alone  has  any  similarity  to  t he  works  of  Hsfiaelle. 
The  murderers  are  remorseless  brutes ;  the  mothers  are  fighting 
mad  women.  There  is  no  delicacy  in  the  punting,  which,  liemdes 
tliese  defect*,  cannot  be  seen  to  any  advantage,  from  any  point  of 
view,  being  covered  with  a  glas*,  which  catches  the  light,  and 
entirely  destroy*  the  j>i  tnre. 

Our  sjf^cc  forbid-,  us  at  this  time  to  ray  more.  We  purpose, 
however,  returning  to  the  subject,  and  going  through,  during  the 
time  that  new  jiietures  are  not  to  Ik-  seen,  some  of  tho^e  of  eminent 
masters  which  arc  the  property  of  the  nation,  nr  of  those  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  whose  liberality  enables  the  public  to  become 
icqiiainttsl  with  thoir  galleries.  By  »•  do'ng,  we  believe  that  we 
whali  be  doing  go-sl  .seivicv  to  art. 
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V  AiL  E  N  T I K . 


!»7 


TaKM  exist*  auioug  painter*  !i  nice  of  rough,  haughty  mt  u,  always 
ready  t<>  f.tll  Kick  ami  take  their  stand  Upon  BW  matt.  r.  imme- 


diately there  in  any  tiuention  of  acknowledging  the  iuflueacu  uf 
mind.    Follow  thetn  an  they  waIIc  down  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
You  II. 


between  the  double  row  uf  cktf$*FtHn  r ;  ynu  will  *ec  them  look 
with  nil  eye  of  indifference  at  thou-  mystic  <  >ui|M«itioiM  where  the 
expression  of  the  faith  of  former  times  is  concealed  bent  at  h 
spare  wnn  forms  ami  sometimes  tided  colouring ;  they  will 
scarcely  stop  before  those  rublime  works  of  Lesueur,  wheru 
the  pious  jicraoiiagcs  of  past  age*  appear  to  the  sjitcUtor 
ait  mere  shadows,  so  timid,  »u  humble,  and  ao  subordinate 
to  the  ideal  in  the  actual  execution  ;  but  if  they  meet  with 
some  vulgar  scene,  where  the  palpitating  llesli  stands  oat 
Imldlj  from  the  obscurity  ni  the  ground,  they  want  do  more 
U>  induce  them  to  give  way  t»  their  feelings  and  launch  out 
into  enthusiasm. 

What  they  admire  and  hold  up  to  your  admiration  is  the 
energy  of  the  action,  thp  expression  of  the  gesture,  and  the 
success  nf  the  foreshortening  in  a  picture.  "Look!'r  they 
evcl.'iim,  "lion  well  those  muscles  are  attached,  and  how 
freely  they  act !  how  naturally  llmae  idionldeni  are  joined  on  ! 
how  forcibly  you  arc  impressed  with  the  presence  of  the 
bones  and  the  solidity  of  the  tendons  !  The  eyes  arc  humid, 
the  nostrils  are  full  of  breath,  and  the  blood  flows  beneath 
that  flesh  !"  Hut  not  cue  word  do  they  say  of  the  painter's 
iuteution,  or  of  the  thought  that  should  pervade  his 
work.  What  matters  tA  them  the  valiio  of  the  pruici|<al 
idea  and  the  dssssM  of  the  subject!  A  Iwud  of  brigand*, 
seated  round  a  table  in  some  cavern,  and  singing  over 
their  liquor  with  courWraaus,  interests  them  fir  more  than  the 
■M.lirist  on  the  Mouut  of  Olives,"  or  '"The  Tomb  of  Arcadia." 
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They  are  enamoured  of  mere  matter.  They  look  upon  it  as  a 
portion  of  divinity  iwself,  and  cunuot  understand  that  there  in 
the  least  preference  to  lie  given  to  any  ouu  of  the  different 
part*  of  which  it  in  eom|h«cd.  In  their  eyet>,  all  forms  in  nature 
p>*<*esH  the  same  chiinn,  nil  meuiliers  of  humanity  arc  of  equal 
value,  each  one  being  endowed  with  wrae  peonliur  lieauty,  which 
the  spectator  must  discover  for  himself.  This  beiug  the  case, 
the  leas  trouble  a  (.ainUr  has  taken  U>  choose  hia  subject,  the 
greater  i-t  their  preference  for  him,  and  as  mere  imitation  is  quite 
Hiillicicnt  to  satisfy  their  ardent  love  of  form,  they  do  not  require 
matter  to  think,  hut  merely  to  exist.  It  in  especially  among  these 
|KUithei.»t»  that  the  admirer*  of  Valentin  ure  to  be  found. 

Valcntiii,  one  of  the  iif<st  celebrated  French  painU-ru,  was  born 
in  the  little  town  of  Onlommiens  in  Brie,  the  sth  June,  IrtOl,  in 
the  Kue  du  .Mouteil  Sahite  Fny,  at  the  corner  of  the  Impasse  d«a 
Remparts.  We  do  not  know  why  Rome  authors  have  rlowen  tocon- 
sider  him  as  lielonging  to  the  Roman  Hchool,  for  if  France  can 
claim  him  as  one  of  her  children,  it  i*  not  only  because  she  wit- 
nessed bia  hirtb,  but  because  hi*  taste  for  (tainting  manifested  Itself 
loiitf  before  he  went  to  Korue,  to  seek  inspiration  among  the  marvel* 
of  the  Vatican.  * 

*  It  ulwuys  struck  u»  a«  an  extraordinary  circuiitslauco  that  the 
Christian  name  of  a  Freuch  [winter,  and  especially  of  one  born  in 
the  province  of  Brie,  should  he  McTse,  according,  as  it  did,  but 
little  with  the  genius  of  the  French  nation,  which,  especially  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  greatly  prejudiced  against  the  Jews 
and  their  customs.  However,  as  a  considerable  u umber  of  author* 
always  called  him  Mol-e  Valentin,  and  a*  there  were  uo  docu- 
nn-uts  to  clear  up  our  doubts  on  the  subject,  we  at  last  believed,  a* 
all  other  person*  had  done,  that  Valentin'*  Christian  name  was 
reully  Molsc.  Since  then,  we  have  received  some  cuiiou*  inform*, 
tiun  from  a  distinguished  pointer  and  author,  Monsieur  Auatolc 
Dauvergne;  and  »e  crave  the  reader's  permission  to  transcribe  at 
full  length  the  notes  which  he  has  furnished — note*  which  are  the 
more  interesting  as  they  prove  the  necessity  of  always  going  back 
•  to  the  fountain-head,  historical  errors  most  frequently  proceeding 
from  historians  of  the  second  or  third  generation. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  genealogical  table  of  the 
family  of  Boullognc  de  Coulommiers,  drawu  up,  about  1780, 
expressly  for  the  family,  by  Michel  Martial  Cordier,  Jugc  de  Puix 
ut  Coulommiers  previous  to  1789,  and  a  Member  of  the  Convention, 
who  died  in  exile,  at  Brussels,  in  1824. 

This  table  was  drawn  up  from  documents  which  arc  at  present 
dispersed,  but  which  were  ^hen  accessible  to  Monsieur  Cordier. 
Kightctii  of  these  dates  arc  given  as  corroborative  proofs.  'J  he 
Boullognc  family  still  flourishes  at  Coulomtuicrs,  and  has  pre- 
served from  father  to  son  a  certain  pride  in  its  relationship  with 
the  painter,  who  is  known  by  the  name  or  Valentin  aloue. 

I.  Stock.  Jean  de  Boullogue,  called  Basset,  in  U'J.3,  bom  at 
Bologna  in  Italy,  lived  at  Coulommiers,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Cul-dc-Sac,  near  the  church  of  Sainte  Foy.  This  Cul-de-Sac 
now  bears  the  name  of  Boullongue.    Title-deeds  in  lol'J. 

II.  He  had  issue:  in  1-338,  Denis  de  Boullougnc:  II.  Jeau  dc 
Boullongnc. 

III.  Jean  dc  Boullongnc,  2nd  of  the  name,  married  at  Coulom- 
miers.   Hf  had  issue  (1-376)  : — 

1.  Pcrrinde  Boullongnc,  plumber  and  glaxicr. 

2.  Simonne  dc  Boullongnc 

3.  Jacques  de  Boullougne,  carrier. 

1.  Valentin  de  Boullongnc,  painter  on  glass. 

IV.  Valentin  dc  Boullongnc,  1st  of  the  name;  died  in  UilS. 
He  had,  by  Jeanne  dc  Monthion,  his  w  ife,  three  ebtldreu.vi/.  :— 

1.  Marie  dc  Boullongue,  born  the  28th  August,  I0SW. 

2.  Jean  dc  Boullougne,  bom  the  8th  June,  1001. 

•'I.  Jacques  de  Boullongnc,  born  the  loth  October,  1003. 
Monsieur  Cordier  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  fur  these 
(hue  certificates  of  baptism  of  the  children  of  Valentin  de  Boul- 
longnc, father  of  the  celebrated  painter.  Monsieur  Dauvergna 
found  them  after  a  long  search,  but  the  name  of  Valcntiii  docs  not 
exist  in  any  one  ol  them.  No  gap  occurs  in  the  parish  registers  of 
Saint-Denis  dc  Coulommiers,  during  the  period  in  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  painter  was  born  ;"Vuid  yet,  from  1<547  to  1777,  wo 
very  frequently  find  the  Christian  name  of  Valentin.  Valentin 
Pidoux,  uncle  of  La  Foutaine,  the  author  of  the  Fables,  was 
bailiff  in  1014. 

Monsieur  Aubcrt  de  Fligny,  who  w a   builiff  of.C  ier*, 
speaking  of  the  painter  Valentin,  writes,     foUows,  ab    t  1770 :  - 


If  it  U  true  that  he  made  a  journey  to  I'aris,  it  wa*  not,  at  any 
rate,  to  become  a  pupil  of  Simon  Vouet,  aa  aome  of  hia  biographers 
have  asserted  ;  a  uierc  comparison  of  dated  in  sufficient  to  refat<- 
this  error.  Binioii  Vouet  left  for  Constantinople,  with  Monsieur  «le 
Sancy,  In  1612,  at  which  time  Valentin  was  only  eleven  years  »M. 
Vouet,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pclibieu,  did  not  return  and 
found  hia  school  In  Pari*  before  the  year  1«27.  at  which  jwrioxl 
Valentin  already  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  paiuter  in  Home. 
He  had  resided  In  that  city  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was  doomed 
to  end  his  days  there.  D'Argenville  contradicts  himself,  when,  after 
having  asserted  that  Valentin  began  hia  studies  under  Vouet,  be 
affirms,  in  another  portion  of  hia  work,  that  Vouet's  taste  had  some- 
thing of  Valentin's  in  it.  Thin  would  be  to  sup]Ki«e  that  the  master 
had  subsequently  taken  lesson*  of  his  pnpil,  which  is  not  likely. 
We  arc  inclined  to  believe,  with  some  more  recent  writers,  that  the 
two  painter*  were  In  Borne  at  the  same  epoch,  and  that  they  studied 
Caravaggio's  manner  together. 

However  this  may  be,  when  Valentin  arrived  in  Italy,  Caravagjno 
was  just  dead,  and  painters  were  beginning  to  free  themselves  from 
the  influence  which  he  had  exerted  daring  his  lifetime.  Like  many 
other  reformer*,  he  had  led  away  hia  contemporaries  by  supporting 

I  believe  that  hi*  name  was  Valentin  de  Boullongue,  and  <bnt 
he  was  sou  and  grandson  respectively  of  two  painters  on  glass,  who 
both  resided  at  Coulommiers,  and  who  painted  the  lino  windows, 
most  of  which  still  exist,  in  the  parish  church  there.  His  father", 
name,  like  his  own,  wa*  Valentin,  and  his  grandfather's  Jacques." 

These  two  written  traditions,  as  well  as  the  tradition  preserved 
iu  the  Boullongnc  family,  prove  most  satisfactorily  that  the 
painter  belonged  to  this  family,  which  was  founded  by  Jean  de 
Bologne,  called  Ka»ct,  who  came  from  Italy,  and  was  probably  a 
painter  on  glass. 

We  have  still  to  explain  the  name  of  Valentin.  'I he  eldest  «>f 
Valentin  de  Boullongue'*  children  married  Jeau  d'Alcncon.  tt'c 
lose  sight  of  the  two  sons. 

Monsieur  Cordier  prove  that  Valentin  dc  BouUoiigiic's  second 
son  is  the  painter.  The  following  is  the  hoy  s  certificate  of  bap- 
tism :— "  Die  Veneris,  octava  Junii,  1601  Joanne*  filiu*  Valentini 
de  lloulongne  ct  Joanna-  de  Muuthyoii  ejus  uxoris,  fuit  baptisatus. 
Patrinus  dominus  Joannes  dc  Boulongue,  pictor,  ct  Pctrus-Bal- 
tazar-Matrioa-I.udoTca,  Frunrisci  Kcbonle,  procuratoris  fisculis." 

The  absence  of  the  name  of  Valentin  proves  nothing  against  the 
fact  of  this  certificate  of  baptism  being  that  of  the  painter.  At 
Coulommiers,  it  is  the  pructicc  to  call  the  »on  by  his  father's  Chris- 
tian name.  We  have  met  with  twenty  examples  of  the  custom. 
Le  petit  Valeutin  ended  by  retaining  the  name  Valentin. 

There  now  remains  the  Christiuit  name.  As  regards  that  of 
Mo'Ue,  it  is  simply  absurd.  It  was  D'Argenville  who  misread  the 
manuscript  in  his  possession,  and  mistook  Mousii  for  Moisc  —  1  uU 
Lanri,  Maritttc,  Victor  Scbtrleher,  Brulliot  (p.  365,  Biugraphie 
dc  Cu ravage,  184-5),  Bcylc,  etc. 

Ticoxxi  (Milan,  18.S2),  calls  him  Pictro. 

FvTibicn,  who  wrote  about  1070,  thirty  years  after  Valcntiu'« 
decease,  docs  not  givu  him  tho  name  of  Molse,  which  is  first  found 
in  D'Argenville's  book,  whence,  since  1787,  it  ha*  been  copied  by  a 
grcut  number  of  the  painter's  biographers.  The  following  writers 
call  him  Valentin— Le  Valentin— Mr.  or  Mousii  Valentino  — 


Anonymous  

167» 

Roland  Le  Virloys    .  . 

1771 

1W8 

L  Abbs  De  Foatruay 

1786 

Florent  Le  Comtc     .  . 

1702 

1787 

Dcpiles  

1715 

17*3 

Dubois  De  Saiut-Gelais  . 

1727 

Henry  Laurent 

1818 

Lepici*)  

17  W 

Beyle  

182b 

Dom  Pcrnety  .... 

1757 

18TO 

Daiulrf  Bardou    .    .  . 

1705 

Catalogue  of  the  Vatican 

1840 

Cochin  

1769 

Sehu-lchcr  

1843 

The  follow  ia*  writer*  call  him  Muto  Valentin  ;  — 

D'Argenville  .... 

1787 

,  Viardot  

1842 

Gault  De-Saiat-Gvrmain 

1S08 

|  Catalogue  des  Muaee*  . 

1847 

1810 

1  C  h.  Dc  Poiatvl .... 

1827 

Duchesne  Altai     .    .  . 

lft's 

1833 

1W7 

Bobert-Dumeuil   .    .  . 

1842 

17W 

1  lis  family  name  IX'  Boullougne,  is  written  iudisJersntly  Dabol- 

longue.  De  boullongne,  de  Boulongue,  de  Bologne  :  but  it  is  still 
the  same  Dx  Boi.oone,  and  depends  upou  the  whim  of  the  w  riter, 
In  the  hooks  of  the,  ln»t  century,  do  we  not  also  meet  with  the 
town  of  Bologne  (Bologna),  written  Boulougne,  Boulogne  ? 
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a  false  system  on  ck«f*-d<turvt  and  bad  principle*  on  great  exam- 
ples. At  bt«  death  there  were  only  two  parties  remaining  in  Rome ; 
that  of  Josopin  and  that  of  the  Caracci,  represented  respectively  by 
l>>menlchino  and  Ouido.  All  that  these  rival*  had  left  them  to 
perform  w«  the  no  very  difficult  tunic  of  proving  that  nature  in  not 
Mack,  and  that  the  genius  of  Oaravsggio  neither  exeuscd  his  con- 
tempt  for  noble  and  carefully-chosen  forms  nor  his  horror  for  a 
strong  light. 

Valentin  mme  to  llome  daring  the  period  of  thin  re -action  of 
feeling,  which  was  destined  to  receive  additional  force  from  the 
presence  of  Poussin,  for  it  wan  not  Ion*  before  that  great  painter 
published  his  opinion  on  the  different  partle*,  ami  assigned  to  each 
Its  projter  place.  On  the  one  hand  he  pronounced  Doinenichiiio  to 
l»e  the  greatest  painter  after  llaffaelle;  and,  on  the  other,  when 
speaking  of  Oeravaggio.  aaid,  "This  man  came  among  na  to  destroy 
jointing."  In  spite  of  this,  however,  Valentin  wax  irresistibly  led 
to  an  imitation  of  Caravaggio ;  his  instinct  prompte<l  him  to  take 
this  step  from  the  very  Bret,  and  nothing  coald  turn  him  from  the 
path  he  had  taken,  neither  the  general  tendency  to  leave  It,  nor  the 
authority  ami  advice  of  Poussin,  whose  admirer  and  friend  ho  was; 
mi  true  i«  it,  that  in  Lin  conduct  he  olieyed  nn  organisation  which 
*m  more  powerful  than  the  influence  exerted  by  a  great  tnitul. 

To  work  he  went,  therefore,  carried  away  by  Ida  enthusiasm  for 
form  which  others  despise,  preferring  force  to  grace,  ami  ready,  with 
liiiercino,  t/i  sustain  the  theory  of  contrast  against  the  defenders  of 
unity.  His  genius  was  rough  and  plebeian,  and  it  is  among  the 
people  that  he  looks  for  his  subjects  and  his  model*;  he  finds  that 
the  reality  is  always  sufficiently  noble  there,  provided  that  he  can 
succeed  in  portraying  it,  palpitating  and  striking.  In  his  love  for 
nature  of  this  kind,  which  appear*  to  him  unjustly  neglected,  he 
lavishes  his  light  and  shade,  In  order  that  the  subject  may  (.assess 
relief,  vigour,  and  brilliancy,  and  not  knowing  huw  to  ennoble  it,  he 
Kiirrounds  it  with  darkness,  and  lends  it  the  poetry  of  night.  In 
the  evening,  he  frequents  the  taverns  of  Home,  and  sits  down  amid 
volumes  of  tobacco  awoke,  iu  order  to  study  the  physiognomies  of 
gamblers,  or  seize  the  poses  of  drunkards,  or  the  grimaces  of  itine- 
rant musicians.  Mixed  up  with  Oil*  people  of  tatterdemalions  and 
vagalionds,  he  observes  thoir  mod*  of  life,  their  now  reckless,  now 
impassioned  l*aring,  and  their  proud  and  manly  beauty  peering 
through  their  rags.  Sometime*,  in  order  that  nothing  of  this  reality 
which  ho  is  pursuing  may  escape  him,  he  forgets  himself  in  places  of 
had  repute,  where  he  meets  low  busies  and  high-Wed  cavaliers, 
huddled  together  in  the  name  strange  and  philosophic  confusion ;  and 
where  the  same  light  which  falls  upon  the  naked  shoulders  of  Rome 
robust  courtesan  displays  the  misery  of  a  ragged  beggar,  and  s|«rkles 
on  the  sword  which  Utt  against  the  heels  of  the  nobleman  iu  his 
doublet. 

In  this  respect,  although  differing  in  one  particular  point,  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  iu  another  part  of  this  notice, 
Valentin's  taste  mostly  led  him  to  select  the  same  clam  of  subject* 
as  those  chosen  by  Callot.  8peaking  of  the  latter,  Monsieur  Arseue 
Hons*aye  says  :  "What  struck  (.'allot  most  waa  Man.  Iu  his  time, 
humanity  still  possessed  a  thousand  distinct  characters ;  the  parent 
tree  had  a  thousand  different  graftings;  either  through  chance  or 
the  will  of  the  Creator,  each  man  was  then  more  thoroughly  imbued 
tlian  now  with  the  spirit  and  maimers  of  his  part  iu  the  drama  of 
smiles  and  tears  which  is  played  on  the  stage  of  this  world.  .lacoues 
Callot,  instead  of  studying  the  mysteries  and  grandeur  of  Nature, 
gave  his  attention  to  everything  that  ap(>eared  fantastic,  extravagaut, 
or  original.  In  a  word,  of  all  the  actors  in  life  who  played  their 
parts  under  his  immediate  observation,  those  who  pleaded  him  most 
were  boastful  soldiers,  religious  ballad-singers,  who  o|«ned  a  mouth 
that  was  bigger  than  their  money -l«owl  --  mountebanks  who  prefaced 
their  buffo  mery  with  unlimited  promises  —mendicants  iu  picturesque 
rigs,  and  pilgrims  with  doublet*  slashed  with  time,  spangled  with 
b.A-rosnries,  studded  with  artificial  flowers,  ami  covered  with  leaden 
medals,  as  well  as  with  all  the  holy  marvels  of  Notre-Dame -de-Bon- 
Scconrs."  In  another  part  of  his  work,  Monsieur  Arsene  Hmissayc 
says  of  Callot:  "He  had  the  passion  of  creating  tatterdemalion*, 
bullies,  and  mountebank*,  as  other  men  have  the  pa*«i'n  of  play . 
Whenever  be  sat  up  to  \»>.rk,  he  used  to  tell  his  friends  that  li»-  vas 
going  to  pas*  the  night  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

•  "  Philosophers  and  Actresses. "    London  1S.'>2. 


Meauwbile,  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Barberini,  the  nephew  or 
Urban  VIII.,  a  great  patron  of  artists,  and  especially  of  Nicholas 
Poussin,  having  heard  of  Mnmd  YnUntino  (as  he  was  then  styled 
in  Italy),  expressed  a  wish  to  see  and  patronise  hinj  as  well.  Among 
other  pictures,  he  ordered  of  him  a  view  of  Rome  with  the  Anio 
and  the  Tiber.  In  this  picture  Valentin  was  very  successful,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  the  historian  Bagliouc,  who  saw  it  exposed 
during  bia  time  in  the  Palace  of  the  Chancellor's  Office  of  the  A|kw- 
tolic  See.  It  wm  for  (lie  same  Cardinal  that  Valentin  painted  th? 
"  Decollation  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist ;"  a  large  canvas  covered 
with  numerous  figures,  remarkable  for  their  being  executed  with 
that  Udd  firmness  of  touch  for  which  he  was  already  known, 
gnrfliardamrntr,  a*  the  Italian  acnonnt  has  it.  But  his  principal 
work  was  the  4 '  Martyrdom  of  Saints  Processus  and  Martinian,"  which 
he  painted  for  the  Basilica  of  Saint  Peter's,  in  that  Caravaggiau 
manner  which  he  had  now  made  his  own,  and  in  which  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  displaying  an  incredible  energy  of  style.  The  two 
sufferers  are  stretched  out  on  a  mechanical  apparatus,  and  tied  to- 
gether, with  the  head  of  the  one  in  the  direction  of  the  other's  feet, 
while  the  cord  which  binds  their  feet  and  hands  is  attached  to  the 
axle  of  a  capstan  which  the  executioner  is  turning  round.  His 
assistants  are  scourging  the  two  martyrs,  or  preparing  to  pass  red- 
hot  iron*  up  their  bodies  until  they  are  torn  to  piece*. 

Valentin's  picture  was  brought  to  Paris,  after  Bonaparte's  con- 
quests, at  that  memorable  period  when  Koine  was  merely  the  chief 
town  »f  a  French  departniolt.  But,  after  the  second  invasion, 
in  18111,  it  waa  again  seiied  and  carried  off  in  the  waggons  of  the 
conqueror,  who  did  nut  think,  as  the  Consul  Mnininius  once  did  at 
Corinth,  that  the  gold  of  theconqnered  waa  sufficient  to  redeem  object* 
of  such  value,  m  that  It  was  an  easy  t  >sk  to  find  a  second  Valentin 
who  could  produce  other  works  of  the  name  description.  What  a 
singular  privilege  is  that  possessed  by  objects  of  art,  which  ran  thus 
travel  without  the  slightest  danger  throughout  the  world,  among  the 
baggage  of  victorious  troops,  for  which  the  mere  possession  of  a 
<  A</-»f  nuvrc  is  often  a  pledge  of  the  honours  of  war  and  the  m««t 
precious  of  all  trophies  ! 

However,  as  if  the  Topes  had  foreseen  these  vicissitudes,  they  bail 
caused  a  copy  of  Valentin's  picture  to  lie  executed  in  mosaic.  The 
original  was  preserved  in  the  Palace  of  Monto-Cavallo,  and  the  enpy, 
which  was  the  work  of  (Visto-Fori,  still  constitutes  one  of  the  finest 
monuments  of  Saint  Tetor's  at  Rome,  where  it  is  placed  next  the 
"Martyrdom  of  Saint  Erasmus,"  which  is  also  a  mosaic,  and  after 
Poussin. 

It  may,  however,  safely  be  affirmed  that  religious  subjects  were 
not  adapted  to  the  natural  bent  of  Valentin's  mind,  nor  to  his  very 
peculiar  style  of  talent,  which  was  remarkable  for  it*  easy  boldness 
of  execution,  but  not  for  its  merit  of  conception.  A  painter,  whose 
acquaintance  with  Poussin  had  been  insufficient  to  lead  him  hack  to 
intentions  of  a  more  elevated  nature,  and  to  a  graver  manner  nf 
feeling  and  practising  his  art,  was  certainly  incapable  of  understand- 
ing that  kind  of  beauty  which  takos  its  rise  in  Christianity.  It 
wonld  have  been  as  absurd  to  ask  Valentin  to  paint  devotional  sub- 
jects with  the  sentiment  which  lieflttod  them,  as  to  expect  a  re- 
presentation of  the  brutal  excesses  of  an  orgy  from  the  melancholy 
and  chaste  pencil  of  Lesuenr.  In  the  dominions  of  painting,  there 
ottcn  arise  beings  of  an  exceptional  nature,  with  fixed  principles  that 
nothing  cuu  move  -individualities  in  one  piece,  possessing  an  incor 
rigiblekind  ofls-.auty  which  must  not  bo  touched  imprudently,  for 
in  tenring  away  what  is  lad  we  run  the  risk  oT sweeping  off  what  is 
grxnl.  We  must  accept  them  as  nature  presents  them  to  us,  to  please 
the  imaciuation  or  enchant  the  Bitht. 

When,  therefore,  Valentin  hail  worked  sufficiently  for  popes  aud 
cardinals,  he  returned  to  those  subjects  for  which  he  felt  a  predilec- 
tion ;  he  resumed  the  course  of  life  which  his  disposition  had  first 
induced  him  to  choose.  Despising,  as  did  his  master,  all  rule, 
propriety,  or  philosophy  in  art,  he  abandoned  Christians  and  Pagans, 
religion  and  the  antique,  Phidiasaod  Raffaelle.  The  iwoeooij  appeared 
to  him  as  dull  as  saints  and  martyrs  ;  anatomical  nobleness  and 
ideal  nudity  interested  him  much  less  than  the  jerkin  of  n  drawer 
in  an  inn,  or  the  cnirafcs  of  a  htiduque.  "  He  took  Nature  in  her 
every  day  gark  exactly  as  she  presents!  herself,"  says  Monsieur 
Felix  Pyat.  "  In  his  works  there  were  no  Venuses,  but  gipsies  ; 
no  flowing  drapery,  but  raes  ;  no  eowe-ratcd  forms,  no  traditional 
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lines,  but  the  form  of  the  find-comer,  and  the  arm*  and  legs  of  the 
passers-by.  No  more  gods  or  demigod*,  hut  itinerant  musicians, 
soldiers,  topers,  smoker*,  and  beggars  with  garments  full  of  hole* 
and  patches  ;  the  most  ordinary  scenes  chosen  by  mere  chance  ;  the 
strange,  motley,  disorderly,  but  always  harmonious  and  always  poetio 
j>rism  of  extreme  reality."* 

This  opinion  is  exceedingly  just  and  well  expressed,  but  we  must 
not  believe  that  Valentin  painted  only  rags,  or  always  took  pleasure 
in  the  contemplation  of  ignoble,  wild,  and  deformed  natnre.  Al- 
though his  arrangement  possesses  less  grandeur  than  that  of  Oarnvag- 
gio,  and  his  manner  U  neither  aa  broad  nor  as  imposing  as  Jhat  »f 
the  Lombard  painter,  he  succeeded  in  imiiarting  a  certain  air  of  dis- 
tinction to  the  most  trivial  scenes  ;  hut,  as  if  fearful  that  he  should 
not  ohtain  sufficient  effect  by  the  mere  contrast  of  light  and  shade, 
he  sought  for  additional  effect  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  drajieriis, 


poor  servant,  whose  bauds  are  red  with  washing  dishes,  a  simple 
girl  of  the  lower  classes,  coarse  and  harsh  in  her  charms,  modest 
without  affectation  or  coquetry,  hardly  understanding  what  is  re- 
quired of  her,  and  not  Mieving  that  her  beauty  is  capable  of  re- 
animating the  ardour  of  old  age. 

The  two  elders  who  have  cast  upon  this  woman  the  eyes  of  con- 
cupiscence, are  men  in  whose  breasts  passion  is  still  struggling  with 
age,  still  vigorous  and  well  preserved  in  spite  of  the  innumerable 
wrinkles  which  furrow  their  foreheads.  One  of  them,  dissimulating 
his  embarrassment  and  shame  under  an  appearance  of  rage,  endea- 
vours to  justify  himself  by  accusing  her ;  there  is  a  tolerable  degree 
of  nobleness  in  his  face,  and  energy  in  his  gesture,  while  the  dra- 
pery falls  in  graceful  folds  ;  he  is  one  of  Pouasin's  models  rendered 
willi  Maufrcdi's  pencil.  The  »thrr  elder,  forgetful  of  the  soldiers 
who  hare  led  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  of  the  jndge  who  is  about  to 
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invariably  pniuting  the  satins  ami  velvets  ot  the  rich  side  by  side 
with  the  woollen  garments  of  the  juinr. 

The  works  of  Valentin  in  the  LonvTe,  however,  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  vigour  and  originality  of  his 
talent  ;  for  they  contain  all  his  distinctive  qualities,  and  may  there- 
fore be  taken  as  the  basis  of  an  exact  definition  of  his  style.  Among 
these  pictures,  there  are  some,  it  is  true,  which  are  drawn  from 
sacred  history,  but  they  are  really  connected  with  it  merely  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  complaisance  of  the  spectator.  With 
Valentin,  the  "Chaste  .Susannah"  (p.  1  Uf»),  is  not  one  of  those  timid 
women  whose  modesty  is  enhanced  by  their  beauty,  and  whose  charms 
leave  a  feeling  of  regret  in  the  breast*  of  thoee  who  have  beeun  nable 
to  triumph  over  them  ;  such  women,  in  a  word,  aa  the  skilful  and 
gracious  Santerre  loved  to  paint  a  hundred  years  later ;   no,  she  is  a 

•  "  Home  Britnnniquc,"  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts,  May,  1837. 


condemn  him,  is  solely  occupied  with  the  young  girl,  the  sight  of 
whiiui  still  excites  his  desire*  ;  his  glance  is  humid  and  dimmed, 
his  mouth  gives  him  the  appearance  of  a  satyr,  and  his  head  is 
covered  with  hair  that  is  turning  gray,  but  which  is  still  thick  and 
well  set.  It  is  a  common  head,  treated  in  the  manner  of  Espagnolet, 
with  some  light  dryness  in  the  fol  Is  of  the  skin,  but  unexampled 
for  the  vigour  of  its  model,  the  justness  of  its  tone,  and  the  accent 
of  truth  pervnding  it.  In  the  notices  in  the  Muse'e  Frn*\  .».•«. 
Emeric  David  has  very  successfully  criticised  the  remarkable  error 
committed  Ky  Ilagedorn  concerning  Valentin,  when  he  says  :  "It  is 
not  so  much  for  the  choice  of  his  subjects  as  for  the  weakness  of  his 
execution  that  this  painter  is  to  be  blamed  ;  we  should  be  more  in- 
dulgent towards  him,  had  he  been  able  to  attain  vigour  of  touch, 
and  express  the  roundness  of  form  belonging  to  his  model."  This 
error  is  such  an  inexplicable  one  in  so  enlightened  an  appreciator  as 
Hagedorn,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  fhat  he  never  saw  »  single 
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picture  by  Valentin,  or  that  the  painter  of  whom  he  speaks  is  not 
ours."  Monsieur  Levcaque,  on  the  contrary, 'says  :  "Valentin  pos- 
MMed  the  faculty  of  passing  artistically,  by  gentle  and  transparent 
tints,  from  the  brightest  light  to  the  very  strongest  sb«de."t 

The  Italian  writer*  hare  confirmed  thin  last  opinion.  Not  only 
■  In  they  place  Valentin  above  all  the  imitators  of  Cararaggio  for  the 
art  of  composition,  but  they  reckon  him,  although  a  Frenchman, 
among  the  disciples  of  the  Roman  school,  and  lo»k  upon  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  colouriata  that  this  school  ever  produced. T 

Valentin  was  unskilful  in  expression,  unless  he  had  to  depict  the 
must  vulgar  emotiuns  of  the  soul.  So  Car  from  appreciating  the 
shades  of  sentiment,  and  the  raried  language  of  the  passions,  he 
could  only  seise  their  coarsest  and  most  simple  forms;  and,  with 
him,  the  word  expression  may  be  taken  to  mean  not  only  the  con- 
traction of  the  face,  but  also  historical  and  philosophical  propriety, 
and  a  number  of  circumstances  inseparable  from  the  subject. 


that  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  gesture  and  the  power  of  |<antn- 
mimic  expression  ought  to  belong  to  a  painter  who  confines  hiinscll 
altogether  to  reality ;  and  yet  these  qualities  are  only  possessed  by 
the  phil'«ophical  artist,  by  him  who,  not  content  with  observing 
the  external  signs  of  the  various  passions,  endeavours  to  discover 
that  which  causes  them  to  spring  up  in  men's  hearts.  In  order  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  the  passions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  exactly  their  origin. 

In  his  "Judgment  of  Solomon"  (p.  105)  the  true  mother  is  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  whose  black  hair  causes  her  large  white  shrulders  to 
stand-out  in  bold  relief.  Site  is  turning  round,  in  order  to  snatch  her 
child  from  the  soldier  who  appears  about  to  cut  it  in  two,  and  thi* 
movement  of  hers  allows  us  to  perceive  the  type  of  the  Roman  face 
in  the  severe  lines  of  her  profile.  It  is  by  this  that  she  is  distin- 
guished from  the  false  mother,  whose  gesture  is  full  of  hypocrisy, 
and  whose  physiognomy  is  stamped  with  a  character  of  baseness,  us 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  what  he  wants  in  this  respect, 
it  is  not  even  necessary  to  compare  him  to  Poussin.  It  would, 
without  doubt,  be  unjust  to  place  Valentin's  Solomon,  a  beard- 
less young  man,  badly  clad,  of  a  lymphatic  temperament  and 
clumsy  joints,  without  dignity  or  grace,  by  the  side  of  the  other 
Solomon,  so  majestically  draped,  and  yet  so  simple,  calm  and 
ini|ns«ive.  seated  with  an  air  of  grandeur,  expressing  his  impar- 
tiality by  his  attitude,  and  pointing  out  with  his  finger  the  tiue 
mother,  nlmost  without  a  movement.     It  would  at  first^appear 

•  "  Reflexions  sur  la  Pelnture,"  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

t  Monsieur  Lcvcsquc,  "  Dictionnaire  de«  Arts,"  vol.  It.  p.  .188. 

X  Bcllori,  "  Vit.  dc  Pitt.,"  p.  216.  Baglione,  "  Vit.  de  Pitt ," 
1».  221.   Lanxi,  "  Stor.  Pitt.,"  vol.  i.  p.  187. 


if  the  ]>ainter,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  play  of  the  teatnres,  mold 
find  n<>  other  means  of  characterising  the  good  and  the  bad  mother, 
than  by  giving  beauty  to  tho  one  and  ugliness  to  the  other. 

Ill  this  work  of  Valentin,  we  may  notice  one  of  his  most  frequent 
defects,  which  consists  in  giving  tho  flesh  a  metallic  appcaraucc. 
On  the  second  ground,  we  perceive  some  old  men's  faces  which 
glisten  like  broote  ;  and  as  for  the  dead  child  that  is  stretched  out  nt 
Solomon's  feet,  and  which,  as  a  model,  is  a  rhrf-<Cmurre,  it  resem- 
bles far  too  much  a  brazen  statue.  This  defect  of  execution,  in  a 
painter  who  has  so  few,  is  no  doubt  occasioned  by  his  putting  in  the 
light  portious  of  his  pictures  with  leaden  half-tints,  while  he  exag- 
gerates, in  certain  eases,  the  transparency  of  the  rvflcxcis  by  which 
means  he  gives  a  body  that  is  naturally  dull,  an  ap|>enrance  belonging 
only  to  hard  and  polished  surfaces  ;  for  light  has  not  merely  the 
effect  of  giving  different  objects  the  colour  w  hich  i*  pcculinr  to  them, 
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tmt  it  :il<m  possesses  tlii'  wonderful  power  of  enabling  us  to  dis- 
tinguish their  nature  by  the  manucr  in  which  they  rclUct  or  ab>-rb 
it.  Hiwevcr  great  tlii;  intensity  «f  the  light  in.iy  lie,  when  it  come; 
in  contact  with  flesh,  its  ray*  are  slightly  «Jf nilviic I  by  the  surface 
of  the  epidermis,  exactly  as  iu  :i  landscape  the.s  glide  gcutly  irttr  the 
ploughed  Uml  ami  green  hills,  while  they  shine  fiercely  upon  the 
rocks.  With  regard  to  the  ''Judgment  of  Solom  "ii,"  we  will  again 
quote  Monsieur  Klucric  David,  who  has  pelfe-lly  appreciated 
Valentin's  merit,  ami  the  |>ctidiar  character  of  his  talent. 

"  When  roussin  painted  'The  J  uil.'uient  of  Solomon,'  the  prin- 
cipal object  he  had  in  view  was  the  king's  profound  wisdom,  and 

this  is  what  he  wished  to  reprcscut ;  t  ther  painter  ha-s  ever 

composed  S..li>m.in 's  tare  a*  he  did.  Valentiu  was  moved  by  other 
feeling*.  He  saw  a  mother  a  mother  whose  child  had  been  lorn 
from  her;  the  child  it  on  the  [wdiit  of  being  killed,  of  Iwiug  cut  in 
twain;  anil  ouc-holf  of  the  bleeding  l>:-dy  is  to  l>e  delivered  over  to 
the  mother.  .Such  was  the  subject  as  he  saw  it.  Poi^siii,  acting 
in  consonance  with  his  feeling,  directed  the  attention  to  the  head 
of  the  king,  and  left  that  of  thu  rcul  mother  in  half-light.  The 
principal  objecU  for  Vale  u tin  were  the  child  and  it*  mother ;  he 
was  dariug  enough  to  attempt  the  portrayal  of  maternal  love,  nud 
he  succeeded.  On  the  woman's  face,  love,  tcrrur,  and  especially 
innocence,  are  depicted.  Her  breast  is  exposal.  fdie  is  not  look- 
ing at  the  king,  but  at  the  child,  fur  whose  ihhmkhM'iii  she  is 
praying.  All  these  circumstances  reveal  a  mild  disposition  and  a 
»  .ul  incapable  of  deceit.  The  false  mother,  on  the  contrary,  is  seen 
»r»iu  behind,  which  is  au  ingenious  arrangement.  In  that  portion 
el'  her  face  which  is  t\p>«ed  to  view,  the  »j*ctat  .r  is  sensible  of  a 
cortaiu  hurshucss  inherent  to  her  dis|io.lUi")l.  The  Iksly  of  the 
dead  chilli,  placed  U|sju  the  bte|>s  of  the  throne,  p^sesses  in  this 
picture  an  amount  of  merit  in  the  drawing  which  is  but  rarely  met 
with.  The  tones  of  the  Heidi  are  different  iu  all  the  figure*.  The 
breasts,  necks,  ami  .'boulders  of  the  two  women  are  endowed  with 
a  vitality  and  warmth  which  bus  rarely  been  attained  by  the 
o 'tourist  »  art.  The  head  of  the  good  mother  is  n  cb-J-<f  turn:-  of 
colour  and  exprewiou.  These  two  personages  stand  out  baldly 
liom  the  canvas  iu  spite  of  the  heaviness  and  uniformity  of  the 
ground.  The  heads  of  the  two  old  men,  placed  in  ball-light,  are 
energetic  and  jwrfectly  trans|<arent." 

If  we  allow  Valentin  to  be  au  admirable  painter,  it  is  cspcciully 
on  account  of  the  truthfulness  and  force  of  his  execution,  and 
whenever  the  subject  doeii  not  inquire  those  ipmlitiea  of  mind  in 
which  he  is  deficient.  To  understand  and  admire  him  more  at  our 
vase,  we  ought  to  study  him  when  be  represents  the  pictureciue 
episodes  of  that  life  of  reality  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  epic. 
We  ought  to  follow  him  iut  i  the  thick  aud  smoky  atmosphere  of 
the  guard- room,  where  soldiers  are  playing  at  cards,  having  their 
fortune  tidd  them,  or  scribing  on  a  fiddle. 

lkhold  us  in  a  retreat  of  gipwies.  A  dirty  sud  sallow  fined 
sorceress,  with  a  napkin  bound  around  her  head,  like  the  women 
of  Prascati,  and  hiding  her  countenance  iu  the  shade,  is  examining 
the  hand  of  a  kiud  of  militiaman,  who  is  having  his  fortune  told. 
The  tranquillity  of  this  low  wikh  forms  a- striking  contrast  with 
the  lively  emotion  that  is  visible  in  the  soldier's  features;  ami,  as  if 
the  strangeness  of  the  fis»irei  about  him.  and  the  appcarauce  of  the 
cavern,  into  which  only. a  mysterious  light  finds  its  way  through  an 
air  hole,  were  not  sufficient  to  tmuMe  his  thought",  the  ix'inpaiiiuiit. 
of  the  prophet*  <s  suweed  in  excitinir  his  imigin -.it ion  still  more 
effoctually  by  the  noisy  tnusio  which  they  are  playing  close  to  his 
ears.  To  the  left,  in  the  otmourity,  is  seen  a  man  pntting  his  hand 
iul  >  the  gipsy's  picket,  from  which  he  draw*  forth  a  living  cock,  a 
sort  of  symbolical  animal,  suoh  as  the  old  sybiU  usually  posscus. 
In  truth,  it  is  not  merely  iiniwssiole  to  i«int  with  a  more  vigorous 
am)  masterly  touch ;  but,  what  is  more,  to  initiate  the  spectator 
with  greater  success  into  the  mysteries  of  the  life  led  by  the  gipsies 
of  those  days — by  that  proscribed  and  vagabond  race,  with  their 
eccentric  Costume  and-  copper-colourud  c  uuplexio.-is,  who  lived  by 
rapine,  or  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  who  covered  themselves 
with  garment*  of  glaring  hues,  and  found  in  every  town  nomr  dark 
retreat  or  other,  unknown  to  justice,  aud  offering  a  plaoo  of  refuge 
to  every  Adventurer  without  hearth  or  home. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  suMancc  of  Valentin's  pictures 
is  the  same  u  that  of  fallofs  engraving*.    The  former,  an  well  as 
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tin-  latter,  offer  us  a  lively  representation  of  the  manners  of  a  certoiu 
pi-riod ;  but,  although  the  epoch  ol  Valentin's  works  is  thu  same  is 
that  of  Call  it's,  there  is  a  marked  difference  iu  their  maimer  of  kveiug 
things.    The  rea-son  that  this  brilliant  arabesque  did  not  unfvM 
itself  before  the  eye*  «<f  the  pointer  of  Coulominiers,  as  it  did  before 
th-»»s  of  the  engraver  of  Kan  -y,  is,  that  each  of  them  gave  th-  tuiitn 
..f  his  oWrvntiou*  the  tinge  of  his  own  disposition,  and  s'  im|^l 
them  with  the  impression  of  his  own  mind.    The  one  chose  tilt 
burlcv|ue,  the  other  the  poetic  side  of  the  subject,    (.'allot  was  uiorv 
particularly  struck  with  the  gait  of  the  |<asser-by,  the  easy  swag/ei- 
of  the  cavalier,  and  that  kind  of  mis-ry  which,  in  his  diy,  wo 
exited  with  a  varuish  of  elegance.    He  reprewented  the  agitated  and 
wandering  episodes  of  out-door  life,  whicji  he  ll»l  seen  di-f.1;!!^ 
l»;fore  him, -  those  joyous  caravans  of  tatterdemalions  wb/j  ur!  to 
fe;ist  upon  the  sward,  share  their  liooty  under  the  vanlt  uf  h  mi, 
and  gild  their  rags  iu  the  sun.    Valeutin,  on  the  contrary,  d.  i  :<_  1 
bis  attention  to  the  iti-do  .r  life  of  this  wandering  race;  be  title  I 
with  them  the  iinku  ■«  n  retreats  where  they  reposed  themseU  «  fr  «:n 
their  fatigues  or  where,  daring  the  night,  and  by  the  li^ht   '  tb.'-:r 
torches,  they  indulged  iu  all  kinds  of  pleasure;   he  enter  \  with 
them  int<t  those  places  whose  sorry  aspect  was  redeemed  by  ir.e  l  i  il  - 
liancy  of  the  varied  drapery,  the  poetry  of  mystery,  and  t!  c  :-\Ut- 
bitioii  of  false  luxury. 

('allot  worked  with  a  smile  iljx>n  his  he  studied  th  .-  in  d; 

of  life,  which  ha<l  long  censed  to  lie  hi*  own,  without  derangiug  b  ■-. 
ruff,  or  losing  aught  of  the  spirit  of  n  philosopher  or  tlie  lumo  is 
of  a  man  of  birth.  Valentiu  mixed  with  bis  ujodds.  H  -  s>nred 
their  hal'its  :  he  thought  these  beings  were  graml,  aud  opieil  tin  in 
seriously  and  passional  -ly.  Call-t  0'iiveye«l  a  moral  *  ith  a  |iii-forti* ; 
Valentin  made  use  of  his  pencil  to  jsirtray  vagabouds  of  g  sM  family, 
the  Ii-tn  Vinan  of  hi*  day. 

What,  in  fact,  are  the  so-called  "  Family  Concerts,"  which  figure  ia 
the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  anil  w  hi  oh  ale  admired  there  under  that 
title'  What  name  cm  we  give  to  the  personages  executing  a  c>ui 
cerleJ  piece,  and  raiige-J  round*  tabic  c tvered  with  a  rich  cloth  I 
Would  not  any  one  take  them  for  amateurs  of  the  highest  rank  in 
awiety  f  All  thetr  e  ustqmes  are  perfect ;  some  wear  superb  breast- 
plates, which  the  sjiecUtor  thinks  lie  hejus  resound— so  true  U. 
nature  are  they  ;  others  have  magnificent  doublet*,  with  a  plumed 
hat,  and  a  dagger  in  their  girdle  ;  the  stout  and  haughty  woiuaJi 
who  beats  tii^p  upon  a  spinet  is  a  cummon  type,  but  she  is  well- 
drcjwod  and  worthy  of  thosie  around  her.  The  party  is  brilUant  and 
complete  ;  there  is  a  violoncello,  a  guitar,  a.violiu,  aud  a  cornet. 
Nothiug  is  wanting.  Each  uf  these  instruments  adds  to  the  geuerul 
harnioiiy  of  ttie  odouring  by  the  lieauty  of  its  tones  ;  you  think,  in 
a  word,  that  you  are  in  go  d  and  houc<t  society  ;  but,  if  you  look 
more  closely,  you  perceive  sinister  faces,  you  ls»h  >ld  glistening,  in 
the  background  of  the  picture,  a  certain  countenance  with  a  gallows- 
look,  which  warns  you  that  the  place  is  a  suspicious  one  ;  you  feel 
that  these  poni|«ius  garments  reavmble  those  which  havx  beeu 
stripjied  from  the  Iwk  of  some  traveller,  and  that  all  these  fiuc 
gentlemen  may  possibly  1«  nothiug  but  highway  robbers. 

Iu  order  to  lie  certain  that  we  are  not  mistaken,  we  will  stop 
before  auother  of  Valentiu' s  picture*,  which  abo  represente  "  A 
Concert."  l!<  it  not  rather  a  wine-shop,  where  the  qiuirtett  merely 
Serve,  as  an  interlude  previous  to  the  different  personages  prooevd- 
ing  to  ...thcr  amuseiueute  f  Would  you  ever  take  for  honest  virtuosi 
those  young  men  wi-h  their  illuiuin.ited  faces,  who  are  accompany- 
ing on  the  violin  and  mandolin  the  lady  who  is  singing,  while  their 
companions  alt)  cutting  themselves  slice!)  from  a  ]>asty,  or  placing  ' 
their  lips  to  demijohns,  surrouuded  by  wicker-work  f  In  sober 
truth,  this  concert  is  one  which,  in  the  eyes  of  an  observer,  rsnuot 
ap|xsar  aught  but  the  most  decent  portion  of  an  orgy  ;  and  in  the 
Bong^trens,  with  the  dishevelled  locks,  who  is  conducting  "the 
orchestra,  wo  can  only  see  the  mistress  of  a  low  den  of  iniquity. 
Hnt,  after  all,  what  vigour  '  what  animation  f  how  the  picture 
captivate  you  by  the  magic  of  the  cAi'urwifNro  and  the  nuex- 
pfctcdtiiKS  c>f  its  contrasts  I  Who  would  expect  to  see  by  the  side 
of  a  Sigunr  Cavaliere,  of  suoh  n  graceful  appearance,  a  thick- 
set,  fleshy  conrte»an,  exp  tsing  her  breast  to  view,  and  with  a  skin 
which  shows  no  sign  either  of  the  colour  or  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  under  its  coarse  exterior  f 

Hut  there  is  another  poiut  to  which  we  w«nld  call  the  wader'e  - 
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Attention.  Works  in  which  there  exists  so  high  a  degree  of  faithful 
olwervation,  po**"<a  n<>t  only  the  merit  of  composition,  Imt  also  a 
certain  historical  rain*  or  which  the  painter  never  thought.  In 
that  mm  with  the  well-turned  leg  ami  elegant  who 
still  retains  the  costume  <>f  the  Medici*.  nu<l  whose  fa'-c  bears  the 
truces  of  a  merely  s^mi-state  nf  hrntishnwx  and  moral  degradation, 
it  is  imiuMwihle  nut  to  recognise  the  type  of  thu  mysterious  heroes 
who  led  a  romantic  life  at  Rome,  who  handled  equally  well  the 
sword  of  the  gentleman  and  the  |>ouinrd  of  the  ibirre,  who  frequented 
placet*  of  lirtd  repute,  and  thought  that  every! hint;  wa*  i*-n»iltcd 
them,  becan«c  they  were  nephews  of  a  cardinal  or  bastard*  of  the 
pope. 

But,  not  to  speak  of  .the  strange  medley  of  persons,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  block  of  marble,  ornamental  with  l«a*relief*,  which 
serves  the  musicians  as  a  table,  and  on  which  there  figures  a  large 
pasty,  with  the  knife  which  has  been  used  to  cut  it  '  "The  idea 
of  degrading  the  antique  no  far  as  to  represent  it  in  such  a  position' 
.  .  .  .  I'onssin  would  never  have  allowed  himself  such  a  lilwrty  !" 
ex-laimed  a  severe  disciple  of  the  classic  school.  "But  to  this 
depth,  however,  must  all  those  come  who  despise  beauty,  and  pro- 
fess a  contempt  for  all  established  principles.  They  are  unable  t« 
produce-  any  effect  without  having  recourse  t.«  the  powerful  aid  of 
contrast.  Out  of  the  ideal  they  firm  a  |wdealal  for  the  actual:  mid 
whenever  they  introduce  anything  tieautlful  into  their  works-,  it  is 
only  to  make  ugliness  stand  out  with  greater  prominence." 

Kvery  oue  know*  the  subject  of  the  picture  which  is  placed  nt  the 
commenceraent  of  this  monograph— it  is  "  (Vsar's  Penny."  The 
countenance  of  our  Saviour  is  fine,  hut  a  little  more  nobleness  iu 
the  look  would  be  desirable.  The  faces  of  the  Pharisees  are  ex- 
pressive and  natural.  The  group  is  skilfully  arranged,  ami  the 
dra|>ery,  which  falls  in  graceful  folds,  is  in  l'oussin's  manner.  The 
light  i»  very  properly  directed  on  the  principal  personage,  but  that 
which  is  especially  worthy  of  attention  is  the  fine  toneof  the  colour- 
ing and  the  broad  bold  manner  of  Valentin's  execution.  The  only 
thing  that  really  eatr  I*  blamed  in  the  whole  picture  is  the  ana- 
chronism of  the  upctocl-*. 

Valentin's  dissipated  modi-  of  life  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
One  day,  during  the  great  summer-heats,  he  had  gone  with  his 
companions  to  amuse  himself  unreservedly  In  a  certain  place,  where, 
to-cording  to  his  usual  custom,  he  smoked  and  drank  to  execs*,  and 
him  ted  himself  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  After  night  had  set  in, 
he  was  returning  to  his  own  residence  thmngh  the  deserted  streets 
of  Rome,  when,  in  jMissing  over  the. Place  d'Kspngnc,  near  the 
fountain  Del  BabKtiino,  he  felt  a  desire  to  throw  himself  into  the 
ltfisiu,  in  order  to  quench  the  fin'  which  was  consuming  him.  This 
act  of  imprudence  brought  on.  doubtless,  a  pleurisy,  for  he  died  a 
few  days  afterwards,  in  Ihc  year  1<>o2,  ami  the  (lower  of  his  age, 
l>einsv.nly  thirty -one  years  old.* 

Wh*  riot  this  exactly  the  kind  of  death  we  might  have  exacted 
for  this  strange  bring,  who  had  always  beeu  cirri e<l  away  by  the 
impetuosity  of  his  character,  and  whose  mode  of  life  resembled  so 
much  his  mode  of  painting  ;  who  wan  as  nnspariug  of  his  powers  as 
he  was  unmindful  of  nil  the  established  rnles  of  his  art,  and  who 
was  as  inaccessible  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  as  he  had  been  for- 
getl'ul  of  the  remonstrances  of  Toassin.  With  such  »  disposition 
Valentin  could  not  have  continued  a  rich  man,  supposing  he  ha<l 
ever  succeeded  in  lirroining  on-.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  dieil  s>.  poor,  as  not  to  leave  sufficient  for  the  cxiirnM*  of  hi* 

•  The  majority  of  writer!  make  Valentin's  death  occ  ur  iu  10.12. 
Monsieur  Duchesne,  srit  ,  fixes  on  August,  16.'!2,  as  the  date  of  it. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  ''Catalogue  of  the  Vuticiin,"  he 
died  in  to'2.1.  The  historian,  Buglionc,  relates  the  circumstance  of 
his  death  in  the  following  terms :— *'  Era  uella  stngionc  caldn  dclla 
state,  e  Valentino  andato  co'  suoi  compagni  u  diporto  in  un  luogn, 
e  havendo  prcso  gran  tahacco  (»i  come  era  suo  costume)  e  co'  quclli 
soverehiamente  bevendo  vino,  «  inflnmmo  di  raodo  che  non  poteva 
virere  del  grand'ardoro  che  egli  s'estiva.  ltitornando  a  casa  di 
notte  rctrovossi  si  a  via  alia  fonte  del  IJabbnino  e  raportato  dnl 
grim'  incendio  che  col  motn  ogni  horn  cresccva,  gettosi  dentro  a 
quiU'  acquu  fredda,  e  pensando  d'acquintarvi  ristoro,  vi  trovi.  la 
mortc.  II  freddo  maggiormente  riconeentro  il  colore,  e  gli  accede 
una  febra  si  maligna,  che  in  pochi  di  fu  entinto  dal  aelo  dclla 
luicidialoWte."—  I  Hi  Jr-  /Wori,  p.  223. 


funeral.  It  was  the  Cavalier  Casslano  del  Pouo  «ho  defrayed 
them.t 

Molse  Valentin  hold*  the  same  place  iu  the  French  School  that 
Carnvaggio  held  at  Rome,  Salvator  at  Naples,  Ribera  in  Spain,  and 
Ocrard  drlht  notlf  iu  Holland. 

After  the  great  movement  »f  the  Itenaisxance,  which  was  only  a 
return  to  the  timUriatism  of  antiquity,  there  were  *till  some  men 
who  were  not  yet  contented.  Michael  Angelo  had  treated  the 
"  La*t  Judgment"  like  a  large  anatomical  plate  ;  he  had  dissected 
the  human  b  -dy  and  observed  the  play  of  the  muscles  In  every 
possible  position.  Raffaelle  had  invested  matter  with  all  the 
imporlnuce  of  which  it  was  susceptible  ;  vinbke  the  sucresisor*  t.f 
Cimabne,  he  had  not  thought  it  imperative  on  him  to  mortify  the 
flesh.  After  having  shared  the  apparent  fervour  of  Perugino,  h.- 
had  gradually  abandoned  it,  and  finished  by  almost  admiring  form 
for  its  own  sake.  But  this  grand  re-action  again*!  Wothic  asceticism, 
this  re-action  to  which  .Michael  Angelo  anil  Raffaelle  gave,  at  any 
rate,  the  finishing  stroke,  even  if  they  did  not  begin  it,  did  not 
appear  sufficient  or  complete.  The  innovator*  wanted  to  go  still 
further.  The  two  great  men  we  have  just  mentioned  had  ls>rrowed 
from  Nature  her  ptm-st  and  noblest  form*  only :  but  the  disciples  of 
Caravaggio  acknowledged  no  distinction,  no  choice  of  subject.  They 
devoted  theniMelves  to  the  eoar«st  phenomena  of  matter,  and 
believed  that  the  value  of  their  w  >rks  consisUxl  exclusively  in  the 
b  auty  of  the  execution. 

Speaking  of  Valentin'i  death,  Fabien  Billet  says  : — "i'ome  eritii-s 
think,  but  wilhoat  giving  any  very  good  n^asoti  for  their  opinion, 
that  had  this  arti»t  live«l  longer,  he  won  hi.  by  important  modifi-a- 
tions  in  his  atyle  and  execution,  have  obtained  a  greater  right  to  our 
ndmirntiou.  But  elevation  of  thou-jht  is  not  to  I*  acquired  ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  this  was  a  quality  in  which  Valentin  was  altogether 
deficient.  Like  CVtravaggio,  he  appears  t<»  have  Btriclly  confined 
himself  to  a  mere  imitalioii  of  material  nature.  He  preferred 
vigour  to  elegance,  and  seemed  to  be  more  desirous  of  making  the 
various  object*  in  his  pictures  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  than  of  pleas- 
ing by  the  charm  of  his  colouring.  His  flesh  )w«*esse*  leas  fresh- 
ness and  suppleness  than  that  of  Cnravaggi»,  and  he  even  outrivals 
this  master  in  his  too  fre«|uent  us<-  of  black  ahatle  nnd  coni-entrateil 
light,  which  wouM  very  often  almo*t  iuduce  us  t>.  believe  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  painting  with  the  aid  of  a  lamp.  But  his 
drawing,  which  is  generally  cornet,  |Kwscsse*  a  great  deal  <-f 
precision,  bis  expression  is  frank  ami  natve,  while  his  touch  unites 
dciiciey  with  finiiness  ;  and  although  the  general  lone  »f  hifi  colour- 
ing  is  open  to  the  oharje  of  being  fx>  dark,  he  was  most  eminently 
successful  iu  his  management  of  r/utirnn-uro.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  an  artist  endowed  with  such  power*  of  execution  hardly  over 
represented  any  but  personages  of  the  lower  curses,  such  W  gipsic*. 
toper*,  and  gamblers ;  and  that,  in  most  instances,  he  confined 
himself  to  painting  kit-cat*  !  Such  as  they  are,  however,  hia  works 
are  greatly  prixed  by  amateur*,  and  fetch,  at  present,  a  hisher 
price  than  they  probably  would  have  done  had  they  not  been  so 
scarce." £ 

In  this  opinion  we  cannot  help  coinciding.  Had  Valentin  lived 
to  have  painted  more,  ho  would  merely  have  depreciated  the  value 
of  hi*  productions.  He  had  attained,  in  all  probability,  all  that  he 
ever  would  have  attained— a  remarkable  vigour  and  truthfulne**  of 
execution.  His  want  of  lutything  approaching  the  ideal  »as  a  fatal 
l>arrier  to  his  ever  rWiiK  to  the  firxt  rank  in  his  art.  To  nil  who, 
like  him,  advocate  this  principle  of  the  actual  in  lieu  of  the  ideal, 
we  would  say,  in  the  words  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  used  to  the 
students  ..f  the  Royal  Academy,  but  which  may  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage by  many  others  — 

"Nature  bcm.'lf  is  not  to  1*  too  .'lonely  copied.  There  are  excel- 
lencies iu  the  art  of  jointing  beyond  what  is  called  the  imitation  of 
nature  ;  and  these,  exiflleijoies  I  wish  to  point  out.  The  students 
who,  having  passed  through  the  initiatory  exereUes,  are  more 
advance!  in  the  art,  and  who,  sure  of  their  hand,  have  leisure  to 
exert  their  understanding,  must  now  be  told,  that  a  mere  copier  of 

f  Si  non  era  la  pieta  e  la  cnrte»ia  del  sicnor  cavaliere  C.i«M»no 
del  Ponzo,  non  v  er  i  da  dargli  scpoltura.'-—  !'<tr  «'<-'  PHtin-i. 

♦  "  Biographic  Imvcrscllc."    Vati.,  1827. 
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nature  can  never  produce  anything  great ;  can  never  roi*c  and 
enlarge  the  conceptioLs,  or  warm  the  heart  of  the  spectator. 

"The  wish  nf  the  genuine  painter  must  be  more  extensive  ; 
in -t-.nl  of  endeavouring  to  amuse  mankind  with  the  minute  neat- 
ness nf  hi*  imitation*,  he  must  endeavour  to  improve  them  by  the 
grandeur  of  hiii  ideas  ;  iti.-ti.nl  of  seeking  praise  by  deceiving  the 
su]>erncial  senile  of  the  spectator,  he  must  strive  for  fame  by  capti- 
vating the  imagination. 

"  The  principle  now  laid  down,  that  the  perfection  of  art  docs 
nut  consist  in  mere  imitation,  in  far  from  living  new  or  singular. 
It  is,  indeed,  supported  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  enlightened 
).  .tt  of  mankind.    The  poet',  orators,  and  rhetoricians  of  antiquity 


true  Ulan-laid  of  beauty.  So  that  Phidias,  wheu  he  foniR-d  his 
Jnpiter,  did  not  copy  any  object  ever  presented  to  his  sight,  but 
contemplated  only  that  image  which  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind 
from  Homers  description.'  And  thus  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  s&nie 
Phidias  :  '  Neither  did  the  artist,'  says  he,  '  when  he  carved  the 
imago  of  Jupiter  or  Minerva,  set  before  him  any  one  human  figure  m 
a  pattern  which  he  was  to  copy  ;  but  having  a  more  perfect  idea  of 
beauty  fixed  in  his  mind,  this  he  steadily  contemplated,  and  to  the 
imitation  of  this  all  bis  skill  and  labour  were  directed  ! ' 

"The  moderns  are  not  lejs  convinced  than  the  anciente  of  this 
superior  power  existing  in  the  art,  nor  less  sensible  of  its  effects. 
Every  language  hai  adopted  terms  expressive  of  this  excellence. 
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are  continually  enforcing  this  position :  that  all  the  arts  receive 
their  perfection  from  an  ideal  beauty,  superior  to  what  is  to  be 
found  in  individual  nature.  They  are  ever  referring  to  the  painters 
anil  sculptors  of  their  times,  particularly  Phidias  (the  favourite 
artist  of  antiquity),  to  illustrate  their  assertions.  As  if  they  could 
not  sufficiently  express  their  admiration  of  his  genius  by  what  they 
knew,  they  have  recourse  to  poetical  enthusiasm  ;  they  call  it 
inspiration — a  gift  fmm  heaven.  The  artist  is  supposed  to  have 
ascended  the  celestial  regions  to  furnish  his  mind  with  this  |>erfeet 
idea  of  beauty.  '  He.'  says  Proclus,  '  who  takes  for  his  model  such 
forms  as  nature  produces,  and  confines  himself  to  an  exact  imitation 
of  them,  will  never  attain  to  what  is  jierfectly  beautiful.  For  the 
works  of  nature  are  full  of  disproportion,  and  fall  very  short  of  the 


The  gtuto  f/ninde  of  the  Italians,  the  heau  idial  ot  the  French, 
and  the  great  style,  genius,  and  taste  among  the  English,  are 
but  different  appellations  of  the  same  thing.  It  is  this  inteltee- 
tual  dignity,  they  say,  that  ennobles  the  painter's  art,  that  lays 
the  line  between  him  and  the  mere  mechanic,  and  produces  those 
great  effects  in  an  instant,  which  eloquence  and  poetry,  by  alow  and 
repeated  efforts,  are  scarcely  able  to  attain."* 

There  is  a  singular  circumstance  connected  with  Valentin's  fate, 
or  rather  with  that  of  his  pictures.  They  were  greatly  admired  by 
Louis  David,  the  restorer  of  classical  art  in  France  ;  yet  they  contained 
the  first  germs  of  that  Romanticism  whose  advocates  were  destined, 

•  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  "  Discourses." 
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at  a  subsequent  period,  to  decry  Uie  works  of  David  and  Ins  school. 
Compared  with  Nicholas  rotissin  and  Lesaear,  Valentin  played  a  part 
nearly  similar  to  that  which,  two  centuries  later,  was  reserved  for 
ftericault  with  regard  to  David  and  Prudlion.  The  (ireek  and 
Roman  traditions,  which,  since  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  ruled 
the  art  and  literature  of  France,  had  not  succeeded  in  completely 
obliterating  all  traces  of  the  energetic  instinct  of  reality  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  Gallic  mind,  and  which  bad  manifested 
itself  in  Pouasin  himself,  through  all  his  aspirations  towards  the  Ideal. 
Valentin  was,  in  France,  the  grandest  example  of  that  materialism, 
which  was  so  striking  and  robust  in  the  pictures  of  Le  Nam,  and 
which  subsequently  assumed  so  pleasing  and  naively  elegant  a  cha- 


genious  Fymandre,  does  not  fail  to  remark  to  the  latter  that  Valen- 
tin's manner  would  have  been  less  black  if  be  had  not  imitated 
Carravaggin.t  This  profound  reflection  forms  the  extent  of  the  ap- 
preciation felt  for  Valentin  by  one  of  our  masters  in  the]  famous 
"  Entreliens,''  of  which  many  people  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  with- 
out having  read  them.  It  is  only  in  our  own  time  that  literary 
amateurs,  belonging  to  the  new  school,  have  written  some  few  page* 
filled  with  sympathy  for  Valentin,  because  they  clearly  perceived 
that  if  Valentin  confined  himself  to  the  maids  in  an  inn,  to  cavaliers 
lost  in  places  of  equivocal  reputation,  to  dark-complexioned  men- 
dicants, to  bravi  and  to  heiduquee,  it  was  because,  in  their  gar- 
ments ami  cuirasses,  he  perceived  the  elements  of  a  school  ol 
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racier  in  the  compactions  of  Chardiu,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
disciples  of  the  so-called  Romantic  School  added  the  charms  of  a  new- 
species  of  poetry  to  this  sentiment  of  the  Real,  this  passionate  love 
of  Nature.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this,  we  find  that  the 
first  persons  to  praise  Valentin  with  any  degree  of  warmth  were  the 
writers  of  the  present  school.  In  the  books  that  were  published  on 
Painting  during  the  but  two  centuries,  Valentin  is  treated  as  a 
skilful  artist  who  misapplied  his  talent.  Re  is  reproached  with 
having  produced  low  and  vulgar  types,  and  chosen  subjects  deficient 
in  natural  dignity.*    Felibien,  in  his  endless  dialogue  with  the  in- 

»  M  You  admire  in  Valentin,"  says  Cochin,  "  a  vigour  of  colour- 
ing, a  projection  and  roundness  of  tho  different  objects,  which  is 
produced  by  half-tints  highly  coloured,  and  a  truth  of  detail  boldly 


painting  which  |«ORse*sed  its  own  peculiar  kind  ot  poetry,  anil 
because,  in  the  wandering,  mysterious,  anil  singular  life  of  the*c 
persons,  be  had  the  faculty  of  disciftcring  a  species  of  interest 
which  was  not  that  of  mere  reality  alone.  It  is  thus  that  Valentin 
was  understood  by  his  admirers,  when  they  acknowledged  him  as 
one  of  their  ancestors.  It  was  not  in  spite  of  his  materialism  that 
they  praised  him,  bnt  because,  on  the  contrary,  they  discovered  in 
it  a  strange  grandeur  and  an  unexpected  charm. 

rendered.  But  you  will  everywhere  find  the  moot  ignoble  ex- 
amples of  nature,  and  that  very  frequently  in  subjects  which  re- 
quire more  dignity." 

+  "  Entreliens  iur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvragei  c!c*  plus  t xcellents 
Pcintrrs,"  p.  183,  vol.  iv.,  small  edit-on. 
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Valentin  was  tli.'  representative  of  this  mulern  pantheism,  anil, 
)n  our  own  time,  bis  admirers  should  1«-  more  numerous  than  ever. 
Nevertheless,  no  one  copies  his  picture*  in  the  Louvre.  This  i>i 
either  Iwsviuse  our  young  painters  despair  of  ever  attaining  Mich 
skill  in  execution,  or  Ix-ranse  they  have  tin-  g.»>d  si us.-  to  ruder- 
stand  that  tile}  should  not  imitate  those  mm  w  hose  ^t-niuw  is  only 
nn  excuse.  In  spite  of  this,  Valentin,  who  is  now  d»-<erted,  is  n 
master  |*is*esKiug  every  requisite  to  charm  tin;  spectator;  namely, 
the  poetry  of  colour,  the  artifi.v  of  rxttg-etate'l  shade,  tin*  relief  of 
the  tle-di,  and  thus*'  sti-ikin-,'  l*-autie-<,  in  a  word,  which  move  us  at 
fir*t  sight,  find  jirevcut  ns  from  <i\-<-i  riling  th"**  [•  ortions  nf  the 
picture  which  the  artist  has  sacrificed  for  the  -i  n.  ml  riled;  for  it 
was  only  by  these  means  that  he  was  enabled,  in  so  short  n  period, 
to  command  our  admiration. 

One  day,  when  some  person  was  showing  Poussin  C  oj-avaggin's 
picture  ol  "The  Death  of  the  Virgin,"  as  the  very  finest  production 
o(  art,  Poussin  replied,  "It  is  an  nssetnbl-iire  uf  servants."  This 
opinion  of  a  great  man  should  hare  decided  for  ever  this  much-con- 
tested question.  It  Is  a  crushing  argument  against  nil  those  who 
deny  the  intervention  of  judgment  in  the  choice  of  form", 
and  who  acknowledge-  neither  the  importance  ut  the  ]irinci|ial  idea, 
the  value  of  the  sublet.  n>r  the  preponderating  influence  <  f  thought, 

Dyiug  at  the  a;"-  of  thirty-one,  Valentin  left  hut  few  picture 
nnd  a  very  small  number  nf  --.ketches  I*  hind  him  :  hi*  productions, 
prized  ns  highly  as  tlv^c  of  the  very  first  inast.-is,  have  ninny* 
h»en  sought  alter  for  piihlic  collections,  which  their  merit,  still 
more  than  their  size,  pointed  out  n*  tb»ir  proper  ptaee. 

A*  is  natural,  the  French  ranseuuis  are  those  which  contain  thr 
grnatet-t  numher.    There  are  eleven  of  his  works  in  the  I/uivrc 

"Susannah's  thnorvnee  acknowled«od"  (p.  1 1 •! m,  <>f  which  there 
is  an  engraving  In  this  account ;  "  The  Judgment  of  S-domon,"  which 
we  have  nlso  given  (p.  It*.1)*;  "  Osnr's  Penny,"  otherwise  called 
"I*  Christ  ft  la  Monnaie,"  which  is  placed  as  a  head-piece  to  this 
chapter;  "A  Concert,''  which  we  have  given  (p.  1041;  "Two 
Soldiers  accompanied  l>y  two  Women  :"  one  of  the  women  has  cot  n 
soldier's  hand  in  hem,  nnd  is  tellin--:  him  hh  fortune;  another 
"Concert,"  which  we  have  alio  eiurrnved  (p.  loll. 

In  the  Palace  of  Versailles  are  tlt»  four  Evangelists  — "  St. 
Matthew,''  "St.  Mark,"  "8t.  Luke."  and  "St.  John.''  We  have 
engraved  the  one  which  in  considered  the  finest,  namely.  "St. 
Matthew"  (p.  1<IM. 

Previously  to  17SW.  this  nneU-nt  abode  of  royalty  contained  a 
composition  representing  "St.  Francis  kneeling;"  also  pr-Mi-usly 
to  thin  period  there  was  a  "Christ's  Descent-  from  Hie  Cross,"  at 
('nilominiers,  Valentin'*  birth -place. 

In  the  Palais  Royal,  previous  to  IT'!',  there  were  three  of 
Valentin's  pictures;  "The  Four  Ages;"  "  A  Woman  playing  the 
Guitar ;"  "Music." 

In  the  Museum  of  Toulouse  there  is  a  "Judith."  Lan.lon 
defvrilies  tiiia  picture  in  the  "  Annate*  du  Musce,"  vol.  xiv.  p.  87  ; 
it  onee  formed  part  of  the  collection  in  the  Ltuvre. 

In  the  Museum  of  Lille,  "Soldiers  casting  Lois  for  Christ's 
Marmcnt." 

In  the  MiiReilin  of  Valenciennes,  "  A  Concert;"  a  young  man  ix 
sinning,  while  three  other  persons  are  nveompuuyine  him  on  different 
instruments;  in  the  hackcrouud  there  is  a  man  li^litiiii;  hi»  pipe. 

In  the  Museum  of  Nantes,  "Sui'is-rof  the  Pilgrims  o(  Eminaiis;"- 
oiie  of  this*  master's  Dm«t  splendid  pictures,  and  one  of  the  mo>t 
K  inarkabk'  in  the  collection. 

In  the  Miiheum  at  Itoneu,  "  The  Conversion  of  St.  Matthew." 

In  the  Museum  at  Tours,  a  "St.  Anthony." 

In  the  .Museum  at  Dijon,  "St.  John,  St.  Peter,  and  the  Aniiil;" 
"A  K.-clilw-  in  Meditation." 

In  the  Vatican  at  Home,  "The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Procerus  nnd 
St.  Martinian."  In  the  Capitol.  "Jesus  before  the  Doctors."  In 
the  S-iarra  Palace,  in  the  same  Cnpito|,  "Home  Triumphant;" 
"  The  D,  o.llation  of  St,  J..|,n  ;"  "  A  Copy  of  '  The  Tmn*fi-.-umtion' 
by  Raffnelle."  In  the  Dm  in  Tnlju-e,  al*»-  at  Home,  "  ltomnn 
Charity;"  "St.  John,"  an  ncndeinicnl  ntudy.  In  the  Corsini 
Palace,  "St.  IVter  denying  Christ."  In  the  Jnstiniani  i'ahice. 
also  nt  Home,  "Jesus  washinif  the  Aposth-'  Feet." 

In  the  Museum  at  Florence,  "  A  tiiiitur-player." 

Iu  the  PnlaU  Madame  at  Turin,  the  "Christ  with  the  Column." 


In  the  Pinacotheca  nt  Munich,  "Christ  Kcvlled,"  or  "  Christ  in 
the  Pwt/.rinm,"  the  flfrnrea  Imlf-leturtlK  "  <^ieen  Artemesis  riait- 
imr  the  Basket-maker,"  figures  lialf-lenjrth  and  «i«e  of  life. 

In  the  Dreadeii  Museum  there  la  a  picture  by  Valentin,  rejire- 
seuliu^'  Homer  -  an  old  blind  man  is  playing  the  violoncello,  while 
»  youiii  1  oy  is  aecompanyiiix  him  with  his  voice. 

In  the  Old  Gallery  at  Dumeldorf,  there  was  formerly  "The 
tlnme  of  Morra,"  painted  by  Valentin:  five  armed  soldiers  are 
wMtcd  round  a  table,  in  a  ffuard-rooui,  playing  nt  the  Itaiinn  game 
called  Mvnit. 

In  the  Imperial  Museum  of  the  Hermitase  nt  St.  Petersburg  air- 
two  admirable  pictures  by  Valentin.  The  one  is  "St.  Peter  deny- 
ing Christ."  It  is  described  in  the  catalogue  in  the  following 
terms  :  Four  soldiers,  amusing  themselves  at  play,  are  seated 
iu  the  vestibule  of  the  palace  nf  the  high-prie-t;  as  the  apostle  is 
approaching  them  iu  order  to  warm  himself,  n  damsel  accost*  him 
nnd  questions  luin  on  his  connexion  with  Jeeus.  Uer  i|iiesti  Hi» 
excite  the  attention  nf  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  comes  up  P>  her. 
St.  IVter  yields  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and,  raising  his 
two  Iiau'Is,  obstinately  denies  the  truth  of  the  accusation  brought 
•gainst  him,  while,  nt  the  same  time,  his  looks  betray  him.'' 

The  other  picture  is  entitled,  "Jesus  driving  the  Money  change  ns 
out  "f  the  Temple"  (Jfeus  veugennt  la  Saintetc  du  Temple  pro- 
fane). This  picture  ic.vesso.  less  merit  thnu  the  prece,Un|c  ohej 
but  still  redounds  to  the  glory  of  the  |iaiuter. 

There  are  Uo  pietnrm  of  this  celebratc«l  artist  in  the  R-.yaJ 
.Museum  at  Herlin. 

The  only  specimen  of  VnWinV  titD  nt  in  the  Museum  at  Madrid 
is  a  •'  Martjrdoin  of  St.  Lawrence." 

In  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna  is  a  picture  by  Valentin,  representing 
"Moses  with  the  Tables  of  the  Law  and  the  Rod."  In  Prince 
Ksterhnry's  Onllery  there  is  "  A  Repast.  ' 

In  Lomlota,  in  the  F.arl  of  Ellcnuere's  Gallery,  iu  Belgmve- 
Si|uare,  there  is  a  picture  by  Valentin,  lepresenting  "A  Concert;'' 
the  fi.Mires  are  half  lengths.  Iu  l^rd  Xorthwick's  (iallery  there  U 
a  comixMitlott  by  Valentin,  rcprwenting  "  The  Heads  of  tw  o  Angel* 
smiling." 

Almost  all  Valentin's  picture*,  as  the  preceding  nomenclature  *» 
proves,  are  to  1*  found  in  the  various  public  galleries  of  Europe: 
the  number  of  those  which  have  remained  in  the  hands  <  f  amateur* 
and  lss?n  sold  by  auction  is  too  inconsiderable  to  enable  us  to  form 
n  derided  opinion  on  the  commercial  value  of  this  maXcr's  works. 
We  will,  however,  notice  the  few  whose  pri<»  is  stated  in  the 

,\t  the  sale  of  the  Duke  de  Tallard's  collection,  in  175i»,  under 
the  direction  of  Remy  and  tJloiny,  tW4i  pictures  by  Valentin.  f>ne  of 
which  represents  "  Soldiers  playing  at  Backgammon,"  and  the 
other,  "Soldiers  playing  Bt  Canls,"  were  knocked  down  to  th« 
Baron  dc  Thiers  for  A  l*!. 

At  M.  do  Julienne's  sale,  in  17«7,  a  picture  by  Valentin,  repre- 
senting "A  Roman  Soldier,"  more  than  half-length,  si**  of  life, 
was  sold  for  £■><>. 

In  If 02,  at  M.  ltobit's  sale,  a  picture,  paint«l  by  Valentin  on 
eopp,r,  nnd  representing  "Susanna  brought  before  the  youug 
Samuel,"  fetched 

These  a iv  all  Valentin's  pictimn  which  we  found  mentioned  ;  luit 
when,  on  running  through  tile  various  catalogues,  we  saw  that  tin- 
works  of  this  master,  a*  well  as  of  Lenain,  Chardiu,  and  so  many 
other  .illustrious  artists  of  the  French  school,  fetched  nothing, 
while  the  most  ordinary  production*,  obtained  the  high  prii-e  «*f 
A'2nft,  or  t'2."<i,  we  felt  justified  in  thinking  that  it  was  time  for 
amateurs  to  devote  their  attention  to  a  more  profound  study  of  the 
art.  and  learn  to  distinguish  good  from  lad  painting  :  l>y  s.>  doing, 
they  would  avoid  throwing  away  large  sums,  and  subjecting  thein- 
s .rives  to  gross  imposition. 

With  regard  to  Valentin,  more  especially,  we  shall  conclude  Ly 
observing,  that  he  b  ft  no  pupil,  if  wo  except  a  certain  Touroier,  a 
painter  of  Toulouse,  who,  accordint;  to  D'Argenville,  jiainted  the 
"Cltft|»el  of  the  Black  Penitents"  in  that  city,  a*  well  as  a  "  Des.^-nt 
fr»m  the  Cross,"  at  S.iint-Ktienne,  and  a  picture  at  the  Maus>  lcuni 
of  St.  Thomas. 

t»illes  Rouaselet  engraved  the  four  plates  of  "  The  Kvangeli»t«," 
which  arc  at  Versailles;  Coclmaus,  a  "St.  Sebastian  ;"  tiaoier-e^, 
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two  subjects  of  '•  Gambler* ; "  Uuulaager,  'The  Awusation  of 
Susauuah ;"  Baudet  englavcd  '■  Cur^ar'a  Penny."  Four  picture*  iu 
the  cabinet  of  tlic  Archduke  L^>i».KI  were  engraved  by  Lisilictleii, 
X.  Souttef,  4.  Bocl,  and  Vauslteu.  Subsequently  to  thin,  Kriigcr 
■>f  Dresden  eugraved.  iur  the  Musee  Francois,  "Susannah's  Inno- 
ren*.  Acknowledged,"'  dr»wn  by  Fragouard ;  Dreuilhud.  "The 
Judgment  of  Silomou,"  ub)o  drawn  by  Pragooard  ;  mid  Chusweiis, 
"CaW*  Penny." 

Thin  I  ant  picture  *u  also  engraved  by  Et.  Baudet.  "Two 
Soldiers  phiyiug  at  Cards  "  iu  engraved  by  CI.  Donat  Jardinier. 
••  Five  tioldiera  quarrelling  over  Dice,"  a  comixwition  full  of  energy, 
and  which  we  have  givan  (p.  100),  was  engraved  by  W.  Baillic. 

To  Valantili,  as  an  etcher,  we  owe  the  engraving  which  we  are 
alsnit  to  dewi-ibe.  It  does  tut  bear  his  nam*1,  but  Francois 
Ungloia.  called  Ciartres,  ia  retried  to  have  brought  the  plate 
front  Italy,  a*  having  hwn  really  engraved  by  Valentin,  after  one 
of  hi*  ..wn  compositions.  It  ia  executed  with  tit  rable  care,  ;iud  i* 
nut  common. 

"  Fnrtuue-U-lling ;"  a  soldier  between  two  women  appears  tv  be 
asking  them  Ut  tell  his  fortune,  which  they  are  doing.  A  man 
*evu  to  the  left  is  picking  the  pocket  uf  the  woman  mar  him,  while 
he  is  nuking  a  sign  of  intelligence  Ui  the  soldier  with  bin  left  hand. 
The  figures  are  half-leugth.  I  in  the  right  diund  side,  in  the 
margin,  in  the  inscription,  '*  F.  Ij.  D.  dartre*  excudit."  * 

The  Natioual  Library  uf  Paris,  bo  |wr  in  (specimen*  of  the 
masters  of  the  French  school,  jsitKtetees  uuly  ouu  very  small  volume 
dedicate  I  to  Valentin's  work*.  This  volume  contain*  a  few  bud 
engravings  of  his,  and  u  large  number  of  blank  leaves,  discoloured 
by  smoke,  and  which  time  will  destroy  before  any  one  think*  of 
collecting  the  composition*  of  this,  great  pointer. 

N.  t  only  j,  Valentin*  p<irtrait  wanting  in  the  National  Library 
:iud  the  Musce,  but  also  in  every  other  collection.  It  was  lirst 
engraved  from  an  artistic  sketch,  by  if.  Anatole  Dauvcrgne,  after 
the  original  painting  now  at  Coub'inmiein. 

\aleiitin  j>ut  neither  bis  signature  nor  any  peculiar  mark  at  the 
b.ttom  of  his  pictur.*.  Bronillot,  however,  iu  hi*  "  Dictiouuaiic 
des  Muuogrammes"  (Munich,  1832),  notice*  the  fact  of  the  letters 
"V  E  pinx."  on  the  portrait  of  Nicolas  Pouwin,  engraved  by 
Lruis  Ferdinand,  being  attributed  to  Valentin.  This  is  too  vague 
t<>  inspire  us  with  much  confidence;  Is-sidc*,  the  inscription  in 
■lueation  is  one  found  on  an  engraving  executed  by  another  artist, 
and  not  by  Valentiu. 
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Tin.  specimen*  uf  Guide— a  name  famous  In  the  history  of  art  arc 
in  o«ir  collection  by  no  weajis  favourable;  yet  there  arc  no  has 
than  ci^ht  of  his  pictures  iu  Uie  National  Gallery.  Two  of  them 
are  to  l>e  found  in  the  small  room  on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter, 
and  are  |*mlants  to  each  other,  and  illustrate  in  n  retnarknble 
degree  either  the  bad  taste  of  Ouido  or  that  ol"  his  age,  or  perhaps 
•<f  both  eon  joined 

(No.  S<7\  "  Perseus  and  Andromeda,"  is  an  illustration  of  Ovid's 
fable.  Andromeda,  chained  to  the  reck,  is  »tauiling  in  an  execnibly 
false  attitude.  Her  grief  is  ridiculous,  iUII]  her  maimer  in  the 
highest  degree  fantastical;  but  the  method  of  [viintiiip  iu  s- me 
measure  atones  for  this,  being  fleshy  and  masterly.  The  ro'oiir, 
t«V>,  is  very  good;  lint  the  picture  is  deplorably  dirty,  and  is  not 
by  any  means  seen'tn  advantage.  The  luul  tas-e  of  Gnido  i?  further 
shown  in  the  figure  of  the  approaching  Perseus  upuu  a  perfect 
rockingboree,  presumed  to  be  Pegasus.  This  caricature  Guido 
would  have  us  nccvpt  as  the 

"  Gorgoni*  auguuoma;  ]'cr»vu»  supcrator  " 

«f  Ovid.    The  taste  is  execrable. 

(No.  GO),  "Venus  attire.1  by  the  Graces,"  is  an  e,|ii.,lly  (vie- 
b™t*d,  but  equally  faulty  picture.  The  Lidies  wb-  attire  Venus, 
as  well  as  h*r  gtnlship  herself,  affect   the  iui«t  extranmlinary 

•  "  Lc  Pelntrc  GraTctir  Francais,  nu  Cotaloguc  Kaisonne  des 
Kalnntpcft  gravvw  p«r  les  Pcintres  et  les  Dcssinatturs  de  l  Ecolc 
1  r«n«ai»e,"  par  Hobert  Dttme.nil.    Paris,  1W4. 


attitudes.  1V01  in  Veuns  Iwhindhniid.  The  leg  which  oue  ol  bee 
nvnj|ihs  is  dabbing  rather  than  wi|iiug  ia  |mt  out  in  an  ungaiuly 
attempt  it  attitude;  the  head,  which  Euphrosyne  is  dreasiug,  is 
thixiwn  back  with  a  fine  lady  dike  air,  which  would  speak  rather 
the  court  of  s  .me  jn'tty  Italian  prince  tliau  that  of  nature.  The 
very  (,'upid  wlio  attends  them,  and  who  hohls  up  1  glass  for  Venus, 
at  which,  by  the  way,  her  ladyship  does  not  condes<*ud  to  look,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  baiiaUome  foolboy.  The  dr»|wries  are  also 
flat,  aud  treated  in  by  no  means  nu  artiMic  manner.  The  pietur-- 
is  of  large  sue  -no  leaa  than  nine  feet  three  inches  by  six  feet  two 
inches.  In  was  presented  to  the  nation  by  his  Majesty  King 
William  IV.  It  has  been  engraved  many  times;  the  U-st  eiigrMviny 
of  it  is  by  Strange. 

The  colour  is,  like  Guido's  generally,  (nssl ;  but,  with  that 
exception,  were  the  picture  a  modern  one,  and  exhibited,  say  by 
Fn^t,  in  the  Koyal  Academy,  it  would  be  treated  very  roughly  b'v 
critic  who  are  able  to  judge.  As  it  is,  it  has  the  prestige  of  the 
name  of  an  eld  iu:uiter. 

Another  of  this  master's  works  (N'o.  177),  "The  Magdalen."' 
wa*  purchased  by  the  government  from  Sir  8iuiou  Clurke's  cytlectiun, 

for  CI,   It  i.  a  half-length  figure,  life  sue,  and  is  abofit  as  far 

from  illustrating  the  subject  the  name  of  which  it  l>eais  as  any- 
thing possibly  can  lie.  Instead  of  a  lace  full  of  repcutaut  grief  and 
lo.ly  raptuiv,  misdoubting  iu  own  M-orthiness,  yet  full  of  faith, 
worn  by  washing  and  ptayur.  and  with  its  eves  cast  rather  u|sjii 
the  ground  thi.u  raised  confidently  to  heaven,  Gnido  has  given  us, 
as  his  idea  of  the  Magdalen,  u  fat  Woman,  bsikiiig  boldly  up  to 
beaven,  in  an  attitude  struck  for  the  occasion,  and  which  begs  the 
on-hsikir  to  a<lmirc  it  1'oj  its  trick.  Add  to  this  that  our  sym- 
pathy is,  by  this  unskilful  m ode  of  treatment,  not  appealeil  to; 
that  the  face  is  out  of  drawing,  and  the  handling  hard  and  colouring 
by  110  means  brilliant;  «ud  then  let  any  one  ask  why  "govern- 
lucnl,""  or  the  pe-r*i>n  who  at  that  time  managed  the  gallery,  could 
give  so  great  a  sum  for  so  weak  a  picture. 

(No.  IJKii,  "l/>t  and  his  Daughters,"'  is  another  of  Guido's 
pictures,  which,  from  the  subject,  does  not  admit  of  criticism. 
The  old  man  is  of  a  brick-dust  colour;  and  the  subject  wanN 
icliueuieut,  and  I-  thoroughly  course  and  vulgar. 

(No.  11'fl),  "isnsanua  and  Uie  Jilders,"  by  the  same  master,  is 
another  purchase  of  the  government  for  i.'l,2*>u.  We  doubt  whether, 
if  brought  to  the  hammer  again,  it  would  fetch  half  the  juice*. 
The  figure  of  t*iisanmi  is  graceful,  but  that  is  all  tliat  cnu  be  said  in 
praise-  of  it.  It  is  careless  in  execution.  The  two  elders  an- 
placed  in  the  background,  and  entirely  neglected,  there  being  no 
variation  whatever  in  their  lac*  or  attitudes. 

The  List  and  least  of  Guido's  productions  in  thi«  gallery  i> 
another  .sacred  sub.icet,  one  strwjge  U>  Protestant  cars— "The 
Coromttiou  of  the  Virgin."'  It  Ls  a  kind  of  apotheosis  of  St.'  Mary  ; 
uugcls  -Mirroiiud  her,  aud  place  a  crown  of  lilies  on  her  head.  To 
keep  the  priuci|ial  figure  very  prominent,  the  angels  and  the 
churn bs  are,  as  it  were,  li.iUein  .1 ;  but  the  arrangement  is  graceful, 
tire-  druwiug  is  tot  very  faulty,  and  the  colour  is  v  ivid  aud  brilliant. 
The  picture,  ou  the  whole,  is  a  very  pleasing  one,  aud  gives  a  more 
favourable  idea  of  the  [wwers  of  tiuido  than  those  previously 
noticed.  There  is,  however,  a  great  waut  of  mind  in  the  picture  ; 
and,  reviewing  the  Ptiecimoits  of  Gnido  which  we  have  gone  through, 
oue  rather  wonders  at  the  price  his  picture*  were  formerly  valued 
at,  tlmn  that  tlwy  have  gone  down  in  the  market. 

The  master  of  Titian,  Giorgione,  a  great  artist  iu  his  day,  and 
one  not  now  to  l»-  despised,  coiitriliutes  oue  specimen  biour  gallerv. 
It  is  (No.  i\\  "The  Death  of  Peter  Martyr."  It  is  sketchy,  well 
drawn,  and  f'reible;  bat  the  hard,  black  shadows  give  no  idea  of 
the  ordinary  brilliancy  of  this  inajter.  The  painting,  however,  is 
very  interesting  beyond  its  intrinsic  nterits,  as  evidencing  the  pro 
gre-ss  <A  the  human  mind  in  art. 

Titian,  the  best  of  the  Venetian  nchool.  and  that  |iainter  who 
share*  with  Rubens  the  gbuT  of  being  the  finest  colourist  the  world 
has  seen,  bus  five  pictures,  or  rA-dintnt  pictures,  in  Trafalgar 
donate.  The  first  (No.  o>,  "  A  Musicil  Professor  instructing  his 
PniiiK"  is,  we  believe,  err-ueottsiy  ascribed  to  Titian.  It  is  Ixadly 
drawn,  but  its  colour,  the  only  merit  it  has,  is  excellent.  It  is 
ynestionaMe  whether  it  bus  not  ls-en  spoilt,  from  the  look  of  th« 
surface. 
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(No.  4),  "  The  Holy  Family,"  is  a  very  agreeable  picture,  also 
by  Titian,  ami  in  thin  caw  a  genuine  one.  The  infant  Saviour  is 
very  excellent,*  but  the  St.  Joseph  stern,  undignified,  and  for- 
bidding. The  colour  is  admirable,  and  this  praise  also  applies  to  the 
handling. 

(No.  S2>,  "  The  Rape  of  Ganymede,"  a  life-size  composition  of  a 
boy  carried  off  by  Jupiter's  eagle,  is  a  picture  worthy  of  Titian. 
The  action  of  the  boy,  carried  off  without  a  chance  of  escape,  yet 
looking  backwards  to  the  earth  from  which  he  came,  U  fine ; 
the  eagle  and  the  sky  well  coloured  ;  but,  from  the  fact  of  the  fable 
forming  no  point  of  credence  amongst  Christians,  aa  well  as  the 
impossibility  of  the  a.'tiou,  the  picture  luses  its  interest  to  an 
uneducated,  nay,  even  to  an  educated  mind.  In  shape  this  picture 
i*  an  octagon,  and  fitted  for  the  centre  decoration  of  a  ceiling,  for 
which  it  « .u  no  doubt  painted. 


his  countryman  Dante  fills  in  poetry— ot  Michael  Angelo,  wc  have 
in  the  National  Gallery  but  one  specimen,  and  that  is,  unfor- 
tunately, a  very  inferior  copy.  It  is  in  the  catalogue  (No  8), 
"  A  Dream — the  Vices  disclosed  at  the  Last  Judgment."  It  repre- 
sents a  man  roused  by  the  angel  of  futurity  to  look  upon  a 
retributive  punishment,  supposed  to  grow  out  of  the  vices  of  man. 
It  is  very  grand  in  conception,  and  the  figure  of  the  man  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  modern  conceptions,  and  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  antique,  which  Michael  Angelo  is  known  to  have  studied. 
The  fact  of  imagining  so  great  a  picture  shows  how  far  superior  wa* 
this  painter  to  all  others  in  mind.  Of  his  power  of  drawing  and 
finish,  this  gives  little  idea.  The  original,  from  which  this  picture 
is  painted,  is  considerably  larger — more  than  twice  the  six* — and 
forms  a  portion  of  the  royal  collection  of  Spain. 

Of  the  Claudes  we  have  already  spoken  ;  those  that  the  national 


ST.  MlTritKW. — FROM  A  t'.U.vnvi  BY  VALrsTIJ. 


Of  (No.  Mi,  "Adonis  ami  Venus,"  wc  ha^  already  spoken. 
The  present  picture  is  a  copy. 

(No.  351,  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,'1  is  the  finest  specimen  of  this 
master  which  is  in  this  country.  Yet  to  us  the  action  of  Bacchus 
alighting  from  his  car  seems  awkward  and  ugly,  and  such  as  should 
not  have  been  attempted ;  the  figure  of  Ariadne  also  seems  to  be 
destitute  of  grass).  Yet  of  this  picture  Mrs.  Jameson  says,  that  it 
"  presents  on  a  small  scale  an  epitome  of  all  the  beauties  which 
characterise  Titian,  in  the  rioh,  picturesque,  animated  composition, 
in  the  ardour  of  Bacchus,  who  flings  himself  from  his  car  to  pursue 
Ariadne,  the  daucing  bacehanalH,  the  frantic  grace  of  the  bacchante, 
and  the  little  joyous  satyr  in  front,  hailing  the  head  of  the  sacri- 
fice." It  cannot  Ins  denied,  indeed,  that  this  is  a  very  tine 
picture,  deserving  of  much  study,  full  of  excellent  drawing, 
graceful  composition,  and  rich  colouring  ;  and  that  it  is  oue  of  tho 
pictures  well  worthy  of  a  national  collection. 

Of  the  great  rival  of  Raffaelle,  the  chief  of  the  Florentine  school, 
and  the  most  epic  of  all  artist*,  tilling  in  painting  the  place  which 


collection  possesses  are  very  fine  specimens,  nor  have  they, 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  suffered  by  their  being 
cleaned. 

Of  the  two  Caracas,  Agostino  and  Annibale,  who  i.  .tli  adorned 
the  same  school,  the  Bolognese,  and  flourished  contemporaneously, 
we  arc  not  without  specimens,  nor  are  those  without  worth. 
Of  Agostino,  the  younger  Caracci,  wc  have  but  two  specimens 
(Nob.  147  and  14N1,  and  these  arc  cartoons,  both  of  them,  how- 
ever, of  a  very  fine  order,  beautifully  drawn.  The  first  is 
"Cephalua  and  Aurora,"  and  can  scarcely  be  too  much  admired, 
for  its  delicacy  of  conception  and  its  grace  of  drawing.  The 
arrangement  of  the  picture,  the  clouds,  and  the  Cupids,  are  very 
bajalltiM  ;  and,  as  a  cartoon,  this  may  be  deemed  a  very  excellent 
s]«ciinen,  and  one  w  orthy  every  consideration  on  the  jiart  of  the 
student. 

la  (No.  148)  "The  Triumph  of  GalaUa,"  the  artist  has  been 
indelicate;  but  the  composition,  grace,  and  harmony  of  the  piece 
can  scarcely  lie  suqsused.     Had  Agostino  Caracci  lived  longer, 
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he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  first  of  the  Bologneae 

school. 

\ii  1 1 wii  than  eight  picture*  K-ar  witness  to  the  style  and  mind  of 
the  elder  Caracci,  Annihale.  Of  these  (No.  0),  "  Christ  appearing 
to  Peter  after  his  Resurrection  "  is  unworthy  of  it »  high  reputation, 
although  it  expresses  strong  devotional  feeling  and  has  about  it 
some  excellent  colour.  The  blue  draperies  stand  in  curiously 
affected  and  sharp  folds,  devoid  of  muoh  grace. 

(No.  25),  "  St.  Johu  in  the  Wilderness,"  is  open  to  much  the 
same  objection,  and  is  besides  monotonous. 

(No.  56),  " Landscape  with  Figures,"  and  (No.  6S),  "Prince 
Guistiniani  and  his  Suite  returning  from  the  Chase,"  are  landscapes 
and  favourable  specimens  of  this  style  of  painting  by  Caracci.  The 
latter  is  a  fine  landscape;  the  sky  is  light,  loose,  and  airy;  the 
trees  in  the  distance  well  (Minted ;  and  the  gay  dresses  of  the 


expieision,  so  devout  in  the  faith  of  the  saint,  so  chaste  in  character 
and  solemn  in  tone,  that  it  should  perhaps  be  attributed  to  Agostino 
Caracci  rather  than  to  Annibale.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  study 
this  picture,  as  a  very  excellent  specimen  of  the  old  masters. 

Of  RafTaelle,  by  many  thought  to  be  the  prince  of  painters,  we 
have  four  specimens,  or  toi  ditant  specimens.  One  we  have  already 
noticed.  Another  (No.  168),  "  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,"  is 
quite  unworthy  of  his  name,  and  gives  us  but  au  indiffercut  idea  of 
the  painter  of  the  Hampton  Court  cartoons. 

(No.  213),  "The  Vision  of  St.  George,"  a  sleeping  knight  visited 
by  an  angel,  is  very  good  indeed  for  what  it  was  originally  intended 
for,  the  illustration  of  a  book.  The  landscape  at  the  hack  is  what  he 
might  have-caught  from  one  of  his  master  Perugino's  pictures,  and 
in  composition  is  exactly  one  of  those  to  which  we  now  apply  the 
term  Pne-IUffaellite.     The  colour  of  this  little  picture  is  very 
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courtiers  of  the  prince  light  up  a  landscape  which  would  otherwise 
lie  dull  and  sombre.  This  picture  is  one  of  those  bequeathed  by 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Out. 

(Nos.  93  and  94),  "Silenus  gathering  Grapes"  and  "Silenus 
teaching  Apollo  to  play  upon  the  Reed-pipe,"  though  both  small 
pictures,  are  Imth  excellent.  The  latter  is  especially  so ;  the  grace 
and  youth  of  Apollo,  and  the  timid  yet  intelligent  expression  with 
which  he  glances  at  his  old  master,  have  never  been  surpassed. 
The  attitude  of  jovial  c&relennnest  and  the  connoisseur  look  of 
Silenus  are  also  very  excellent ;  whilst  the  perfect  animal  nature  of 
the  head,  in  contrast  with  the  quick  intelligence  of  that  of  Apollo, 
is  both  excellent  and  remarkable. 

(No.  198),  "  The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  in  the  Desert,"  is 
one  "f  the  finest  pictures  in  the  gallery ;  but  it  is  very  different 
from  any  of  the  specimens  of  Annilmle  Caracci.  ~  It  is  so  refined  in 


bright  and  pleasing,  and  cannot  but  give  delight  to  those  who  look 
upon  itSs  an  early  specimen  of  the  great  Italian  master.  Beneath 
it,  in  the  same  frame,  hangs  an  nutline — no  doubt,  the  origiual  draw 
ing — which  the  artist  has  punctured,  so  as,  hy  powdered  plumliago 
or  other  means,  to  get  the  outline  down  upon  the  surface  on  which 
he  painted  the  picture.  The  whole  contents  of  the  frame  are  very 
interesting,  and  so  valuable,  that  although  the  panel  only  measures 
seven  inches  square,  the  British  government,  in  1847,  gave  the 
executors  of  Sir  Mark  Sykea  £1,000  for  it. 

We  shall  again,  and  in  our  third  paper,  for  the  last  time  visit 
this  gallery,  in  conjunction  with  another  near  Londou ;  and  in  the 
meantime  we  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
art  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  national  collection  in  Trafalgar- 
square. 
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MSC'OVKHY  OF  OIL-PAINTING. 

PkkviiH-slv  to  the  commencement  <»f  the  fifteenth  century,  the  colours 
used  hy  artists  were  mixed  with  a  solution  of  limt  gums,  tLe  yolks 
nnd  whites  of  eggs,  or  with  dissolved  wax  ;  hii<]  tlie  manner  in 
which  the  paintings  executed  in  that  style  have  preserved  their 
clouting  is  surprising.  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  l>y  some 
writers  that  oil-painting  was  knowu  in' Italy  su  oarly  an  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  hut  sorue  Tuscan  pictures  of  that  |*riisl  were 
analyse*!  l>y  Dianohi,  i»n  ahlc  chemist  "f  Pisa,  and  though  ap- 
parently done  in  oil,  the  vehicle  ummI  proved  to  be  wax,  which 
wnnl  to  protect  the  picture  from  damp,  as  well  as  to  give  «  bright- 
ness and  gloss  to  the  colours.  Hut  all  the  oil  discoverable  in  any 
p'n-turv  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centimes  which  ha*  been 
experimented  upon,  is  a  very  small  quantity  of  some  enA-utial  oil, 
which  appear*  b>  have  been  used  in  dissolving  the  wax.  When 
eggs  were  used,  the  canvas  had  t"  lie  prepared  with  a  coating  of 
lime  or  gyp* urn,  which  acted  as  an  ahsorl.ent ;  and  gum -water 
required  each  covering  of  paint  to  1*  dried  in  the  sun  before  a 
fresh  colour  was  added,  a  process  which,  besides  being  very  tedious, 
interfered  with  the  harmony  of  the  colouring. 

John  Van  Eyek,  an  artist  of  Bruges,  experienced  the  inconveni- 
ence ol  this  prs«oe*»  in  a  painful  inauiier  by  the  splitting  of  a  jmnel 
he  was  fwinling  hy  (ho  heat  of  the  sun,  to  which  it  had  been 
exposal  to  harden  the  firxt  e>at  of  c. •b>iu-.  This  accident  led  hiiu 
M  turn  his  attention  to  the  task  of  discovering  a  substitute  for  the 
vehicles  then  in  use,  which  would  aer|uire  a  proper  consistency  aud 
hardness  without  the  aid  of  the  sun,  AfW  many  experiment*,  he 
disonvere<l  that  boiled  liiisce.I-oil  and  nut-oil  were  the  most  drying; 
and  by  mixing  these  with  other  article*  he  produced,  says  Vnanri, 
"a  varnish  which,  dried,  was  waterproof,  and  gave  a  clearness  and 
brilliancy,  while  it  added  to  the  harmony  of  his  colours."  This 
discovery  was  mado  alx.ut  the  year  141<i,  and  appeal*  I  >  have  soon 
become  known  to  the  artists  of  Flanders  and  Germany  ;  for  there  is 
a  "Holy  Family,"  by  Al*-yk.  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  creditably 
lainta!  In  nil,  with  the  date  of  HI  6. 

The  artJxts  of  Italy,  admiring  the  harmony  and  brilliance  which 
(oluiirs  received  under  the  new  method,  sighed  to  possess  a  secret 
•01  valuable  ti  their  art.  Autonello  da  Messina  made  a  journey  to 
Brnge*  to  obtain  it  from  the  discoverer,  and  having  succeeded, 
returned  to  Italy,  and  communicated  it  to  Donienieo,  a  Venetian 
artist.  The  latter,  after  practising  his  art  at  Loretto  and  Perugia, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  1454,  went  to  Florence, 
where  the  success  which  he  obtained  excited  the  envy  of  Andrea  de 
Castagno,  who  was  the  first  artist  of  the  day,  as  regards  vigour, 
design,  and  perspective.  Jealoiu  of  the  fame  of  Doratmieii  as  a 
colourist,  he  obtained  the  scent  from  him  by  pretending  the 
wannest  friendship,  and  then  assassinated  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  I*  without  a  rival  in  the  ait.  The  mystery  in  which  the 
deed  was  shmnded  caused  a  numUr  of  innocent  persons  to  bo 
hhs;  i-ettd  ami  imprisoned  ;  but  Castagno,  on  his  deathbed,  disclosed 
his  guilt,  which  lias  rendered  his  name  infainroia  in  the  annals  of 


art.  Hi*  (inert  worka  linve  jierished ;  bnt  there  remain  a  "  < 'roei- 
Hxion,"  painted  on  a  wall  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Angeli,  and 
another  picture  in  the  Chnrch  of  Santa  Lneia  delta  Maxnnnji 
After  the  death  of  Castagno,  the  xecret  of  painting  in  oil  benanr 
generally  known,  and  its  snperiority  waa  so  apparent  that  it  so-to 
became  generally  practised. 

The  chief  ]«iateis  of  Italy,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the 
method  discovered  by  Van  Byek,  were  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  whon> 
Lanxi  calls  the  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle  of  their  period. 
Some  of  tho  works  of  Cimaboo  are  still  preserved,  as  relic*  of  art, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence.  Giotto  was  the  pupil 
of  t'imabiie,  whom  he  greatly  excelled.  There  are  several  of  hi* 
frescoes  in  a  chapel  at  Padua,  among  which  a  "Crucifixion"  and  the 
"  •  'asting  Lota  for  the  Vesture  of  Christ "  hare  been  much  admiral. 

Few  <>f  the  works  of  Van  Eyek  are  now  in  existence.  A  picture 
containing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  George,  St.  Donate*,  and 
other  saints,  is  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bruges;  this  is  in  oil.  and  th.- 
colours  arc  still  fre«h  :  but  it  li:ia  little  of  the  Ix.ddness  of  composi- 
tion, '  vigour  of  drawing,  and  brightness  of  colouring,  which 
characterise  the  production*  of  lak-r  Flemish  artists,  of  which 
school  this  painter  and  his  brother  Hubert  were  the  founder*. 
The  Pembroke  collection  eontains  a  small  picture  of  "The  Nativity." 
which  is  the  best  of  Van  Kvek's  existing  works;  it  is  in  oil.  and 
the  colours  are,  fir  the  most  j<art,  very  pure  and  fresh.  The  red 
garment  of  Joseph  look*  as  fresh  a*  if  painted  recently,  and  tbr 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  draperies,  except  that  of  the  Virgin, 
whioh  haa  changed  from  blue  to  dark-green. 

The  new  style  oi  painting  did  not  make  iU  way,  and  achieve  n 
triumph  over  the  obi  inetho  Is,  without  encountering  so:ne  prejudice*, 
as  seems  U>  be  the  fa'c  of  every  discovery,  whether  in  science  or  art 
Even  the  mighty  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  did  not  appreciate  it  ; 
when  requested  by  the  reigning  pontiff,  Paul  III.,  to  paint  tli* 
ceiling  aud  walls  id  the  Sistine  (Chapel  in  oil-cnlonm,  he  replied 
that  |iaintiag  in  oil  was  fit  only  for  women,  and  that  if  he  worked 
at  all  it  should  bo  in  fresco.  He  did  so,  and  admirably  as  lie  suc- 
ceeded, snnie  connoisseurs  have  thought  that  the  brightness  of  tht- 
colonring  of  his  "Last  Julgment"  might  havo  l*en  improved 
Leonardo  dn  Vinci  did  not  succeed  in  this  style  ;  the  cartoon  of  tW 
battle  of  Nkvoln  Picciuino.  executed  in  rivalry  with  Michael  Angela 
was  never  finished,  on  this  account.  Mechciruo,  a  painter  of  the 
Viennese  school,  waa  another  who  succeeded  better  in  distempi  j 
than  in  oil. 

The  first  of  this  school  who  adnpU<l  the  new  method  r.f  prepariiu: 
rolours  was  Matte-.*  dt  ttiovanni,  whom  some  writers  on  art  bavf 
designated  the  Sicnneae  Masuccio  ;  but  he  is  far  behind  the  "M 
Florentine  ma«t<  r,  though  he  gave  more  variety  of  expreudon  to  his 
heads,  more  grace  to  his  draperies,  and  more  correctne-o  to  tl^> 
human  form,  than  the  school  of  Sienna  had  before  exhibited,  TV 
first  of  the  Venetian  school  who  painted  in  oils  was  Bartol.imeo, 
whose  last  picture,  an  "Ascension,"  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
beet  works  of  the  period  in  which  he  flourished  -  the  beginnin*  .( 
the  fifteenth  centmy. 


THEODORE  CEKICAULT. 


Throdoki:  <?Kmc,\riT.  of  wli  >..e  biogr»|ihy  we  gave  some  jwrtii  ulais 
in  prr-senting  an  engraving  of  his  masterly  picture  of  the  "Wreck  «f 
the  Medusa,"*  was  a  pnjiil  of  tiucrin  ;  the  representative'of  pure 
classic  art  saw-  grow  up  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  school  the  beginning 
of  that  violent  reaction  in  favour  of  the  romantic  style  which  became 
in  tiericault  a  powerful  reality.  Strange,  that  the  first  who  pro- 
tected against  the  Greek  nudities  and  all  the  race  of  Agamemnon 
-hoitld  proeis.il  from  the  studio  of  him  who  painted  "Plmslra." 
"ClyU^mnestra,"  and  the  "Sacrifice  U>  .¥aeulupius  !" 

tiros  had  imparted  an  heroic  sentiment  to  matters  that  were 
really  commonplace  ;  Gericault  continued  the  movement,  but  with 
more  boldness,  ca-sting  off  the  traditional  rules  of  the  antique  school, 
in  all  that  was  antagonistic  to  the  French  character,  and  revealing 
'lie  |«stry  of  art  in  a  very  high  degree. 

*  Vol.i.  ,,  42. 


Two  passions  revealt.nl  themselves  in  Gcricanlt  at  a  very  earl;  age, 
and  remained  undiminished  dnring  the  whole  of  hi*  brief  existent; 
these  were  a  love  of  the  arts  nnd  a  lore  of  horses.  The  (blight 
which  he  took  as  n  !>>y  in  U-ing  among  horses,  and  witnessing 
the  bippodramatic  spectacle*,  and  feats  of  equestrianism  at  Pranooni'* 
have  Is^en  notioed  in  the  article  to  which  we  have  diverted  the 
reader's  attention;  and  this  love  nf  horses  he  carried  with  him  intc 
the  studio.  To  be  n  great  horse-painter  was  his  earlieat  anibiti on. 
and  his  fir«t  studies  were  the  inimitable  horses  of  Rubens  ;  how  far 
he  attained  the  first,  and  the  results  of  the  latter,  may  lie  seen  ia 
the  illustration  which  accompanies  this  notice  of  his  works  (p.  1121. 

Before  he  obtained  a  studio  of  his  own,  which  he  w»«  for  some 
time  prevented  from  doing  by  his  father,  who  disliked  the  avivation 
he  had  selecteil,  he  worked  in  those  of  his  friends,  usually  in  that 
of  M.  Dorcy.  In  1712  he  rented  an  empty  shop  on  the  Boulevard 
Moiitm.irtre.  where  he  jointed  his  first  picture,  an  equestrian  |-r- 
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trait,  in  fall  regimentals,  of  Lieutenant  Dieudonnc,  i»f  the  corps  of 
Guides,  generally  knowu  a*  "  The  Chasseur  of  the  Imperial  Ouard." 
The  fierce-looking  officer,  who  ban  his  face  turned  toward*  the  spec- 
tator, holds  a  eurred  sabre  in  his  right  hand,  and  seem*  to  bo 
ordering  a  charge.  The  ground  in  difficult,  being  broken  and 
crnggy,  but  the  attitude  of  the  home  in  at  once  bold  and  natural. 
The  plume  of  the  rider'*  military  cap  ia  agitated  by  the  wind,  which 
also  spreads  out  the  short  hussar's  pelisse.  The  horse  is  gray  ;  the 
hood  is  full  of  fire  and  expression  ;  and  the  finely-developed  limb* 
show  how  well  the  painter  had  studied  the  motions  of  the  animal. 
The  tilling  up  of  the  picture  is  in  harmony  with  the  priuci|>«l 
figures.  On  the  right  is  seen  a  field-gun,  to  which  two  horses  are 
attached,  but  of  which  the  drivers  and  gunners  have  disappeared. 
Through  tlie  thick  cloud  of  smoke  which  the  fire  of  the  artillery 
has  rolled  over  the  field  of  battle,  several  hussars  are  seen  charging, 
but  only  imperfectly,  for  they  are  partially  veiled  by  the  siuoke. 
On  the  left,  a  trumpeter  is  sounding  the  charge,  while  about  to 
plunge  into  the  smoke  which  as  yet  conceal*  the  enemy.  The  sky- 
is  «Urk  and  stormy,  according  well  with  tho  aharacWr  and  tone  of 
the  whole  picture. 

The  exhibition  of  this  picture  was  Ociicaiilt's  rf-owf  as  a  painter. 
Among  artists  of  the  old  school  it  excited  more  astonishment  than 
iulnjirutii.il  ;  it  was  like  nothing  they  had  ever  se«n  before,  and  the 
lioldin  sh  of  the  young  painter  was  not  appreciated.  Ouoriu  had 
assured  him  that  he  would  never  become  a  great  |«iinter,  and 
advised  him  to  give  up  minting  altogether.  We  are  here  reminded 
of  the  advice  giveu  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
that  be  should  abandon  poetry,  in  which  he  would  never  succeed, 
mid  give  his  umlivided  attention  t<>  his  >dn<-p  and  his  pastures. 
Hogg  thought  differently  from  Soott,  and  (iericault  differed  from 
Uuerin  ;  the  result  in  both  cases  proved  that  the  pupil  had  n  more 
correct  |>erception  of  his  own  powers  than  the  master. 

•  K-ricault  wat  satisfied  with  his  success,  an>l  was  not  long  iu 
prxnlucing  a  oom]>auion-pirture  to  the  "Cha*<scur."  This  was  the 
"Wounded  Cuiransier,"  which  was  exhibited  in  IHI4.  It  repre- 
sents a  disinounU-d  cuirassier,  standing  upon  a  sl  oping  ground,  and 
holding  liis  horse  by  the  bridle.  The  horse  is  a  dark-bay,  aud  las 
head  recalls  thoae  of  (iron.  The  unfortunate  cuirassier  raises  his 
eyes  to  tiunven,  and  sees  only  dark  clouds  -heavy,  metallic,  mid 
bordered  with  a  lurid  and  sinister  light.  Weakened  by  his  wound, 
he  seems  about  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  his  distress.  Willi  one 
band  he  holds  the  bridle  of  his  horse  ;  the  other  rests  upuu  his 
sabre.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  is  sad,  yet  energetic — 
such  as  characterises  some  of  the  Soldiers  iu  "  The  Battle  of  Eylau," 
by  Davul.  The  sombre  and  dunolste  scene  seems  to  imply  that  the 
picture  represents  an  cphsslc  in  the  uitni  .rai.le  and  disastrous 
retreat  from  Kussia,  wheu  the  French  soldiers  were  nightly  itiusid 
from  their  bivouac  fins  by  the  attacks  of  tho  Cossack?,  and  so 
many  thousauds  of  brave-  men  found  tluir  graves  among  the  dicp 
-uow- drift*. 

It  wus  iu  the  interval  between  Uie  two  exhibitions,  iu  1S13,  that 
Uerictult  produced  his  two  superb  studio  of  the  fore  and  hind 
•luarterii  of  horses,  now  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Seymour.  The 
former  ia  a  scries  of  seven  figures  in  an  oblong  frame,  and  is  much 
admired  for  the  tire  and  grace  developed  in  the  attitudes.  The 
study  of  hind-quarter*  is  a  «7i*/-ff"<*.m-f  of  its  kind.  The  various 
attitudes  of  the  animals  are  |*>rtraycd  with  a  fidelity  to  nature 
which  hus  never  been  surpassed  ;  the  action  of  scraping  the  ground 
with  the  foot,  the  unquiet  movement  of  the  tail,  ail  are  represented. 
The  horse*  arw  of  all  odours— gray,  white,  chesnut,  and  black. 
These  wure  subject*  which  few  artisU  would  have  chosen  ;  but 
•  iericault  t>»dt  a  poculiar  delight  in  the  representation  of  horse* 
uuder  every  variety  of  aspect,  und  he  produced  them  without  any 
apparent  effort.  Every  one  saw  that  the  painter  bad  studied  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  animal. 

Keturuing  to  his  studies  after  hu  brief  period  of  service  iu  the 
'/'(."«/«*  tin  '•orjt,  his  wliuirati'di  of  the  pictures  id'  t»n«*  I*c»iik- 
more  exalted  every  day,  and  he  puxicd  whole  hours  iu  their  con- 
templation. It  is  said  that  he  eveu  j>aid  nearly  forty  pounds 
f»r  the  privilege  of  executing  a  copy  of  "The  Battle  of  .Niuateth." 
He  always  pronounced  the  name  of  tiros  with  great  restsjet,  ami 
sjioko  of  his  work  iu  a  tone  of  the  m<.«,t  elevated  enthusiasm. 
Though  he  bail  not  concurred  iu  the  opiuion  of  Uiwrin  respecting 


his  own  abilities,  he  seemed  to  despair  of  ever  attaining  the  emi- 
nence of  Oros.  Yet,  in  thr  representation  of  borne*,  he  excelled 
that  painter.  He  was  the  first  painter  who,  after  having  studied 
the  different  varieties  of  the  home,  had  jwrtrsyed  them  all  with 
eiual  H].irit  and  fidelity.  Horace  Veruet  |u>intod  only  troop- 
horse*  ;  tiros  the  Arab  of  pure  blood  ;  Vandcmiculen  the  beavy- 
built  Danish  horse;  Vandyok  the  Spanish  jennet.  (Iericault  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  artist  who  ha*  (minted  the  horse  in  all  iU  varieties. 
The  froe  Admiration  which  he  professed  for  the  works  of  others  is 
houounible  to  his  character,  proving,  as  it  does,  that  his  soul  was 
incapable  of  jeitlonty.  When  he  discovered  a  l*»nty  in  the  work 
of  an  artist,  he  pirinted  it  out  with  n  pleasure  that  was  evidently 
sincere,  and  seemed  to  fe«d  as  much  gratification  in  contemplating 
it  as  he  would  have  done  had  the  work  been  hi«  own. 

Hi*  visit  to  Italy  luvl  little  or  no  effect  upon  his  style,  beyond 
increasing  bis  contempt  of  clour.  Regarding  him  as  a  ]>nii)tur  of 
horses  what,  in  fact,  had  Italy  to  chow  him  su|«-rior  to  the  horses 
of  Kubcns,  which  he  had  studied  in  the  Museum  ?  It  was  after  his 
return  from  Italy  that  he  produced  his  striking  picture  of  thc 
"Wreak  of  the  Medina,"  which  now  hangs  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  This  tine  picture, 'one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the 
modern  French  school,  which  delights  iu  the  ((ortruyal  of  ghastly 
and  horrible  scenes  of  pain  and  suffering,  ho*  been  so  fully 
descrifsxl  in  the  notice  referred  to  at  the  lieginuiiig  of  this  article, 
that  we  need  not  dwell  u|>oti  it  here.  It  was  exhibited  in  IMP, 
and  occupied  the  pointer  six  months  in  the  execution. 

This  tine  composition  is  almost  the  only  one  in  which  Gcricault  b.i* 
defatted  from  the  representation  of  bis  t«|uiue  favourites.  In  the 
'•Hor.se  Dealer"  l p.  1121,  five  cart -borstal,  of  various  colours,  arc 
represented,  with  belii|>en  halters  on  their  heads  and  tails  tied  up, 
indicating  that  they  are  on  their  way  to  soinc  fair  or  market.  The 
lous  'iilar  limits  of  the  ponderous  animals  are  well  portrayed,  and 
the  artist  has  thrown  into  their  heads  some  of  the  liru  which  dis- 
tiuguuuW  his  war-horses.  The  foremost  is  bestridden  by  a  rustic, 
who  leads  another  by  the  baiter,  and  an  old  mau  trudgei  behiud. 
In  his  "(W  WaRzoii"  the  homes  are  of  the  same  kind— fine, 
|»owerful  aninials,  rive  of  whom  are  dinwing  a  waggon,  laden  with 
c.»K  down  n  hill  so  steep  and  uneven,  that  they  have  evidently 
some  difficulty  iu  keeping  their  fooling.  The  attitude  of  the  trace- 
horse  behind  the  leader,  with  his  4  xtended  fore  lag  firmly  planted 
upon  the  ground,  luid  his  body  thrown  l»n-k,  an  if  making  an  effort 
to  save  himself  from  falling,  is  excellent,  due  of  thw  coalmen  is 
seated  on  some  sacks  ou  the  foru  pcirt  uf  the  waggon,  in  a  piwilion 
of  easy  indifference,  xhile  liis  comrade  is  holding  the  head  of  the 
shall  horse  nearest  the  ejiectator,  to  prevent  the  waggon  from 
aci|uiriug  tou  great  an  iuiiiettis.  The  ten  is  seen  in  the  distance, 
wiib  a  couple  of  rishing-lsiaU  gliding  over  the  rippled  surfaw. 
"  The  Flyint;  Trot"  is  a  pii-tiire  of  a  differeut  character,  and  yet 
levelling  the  xaine  traits  :  two  race-hum-*  carrer  .>ver  a  wide 
plain  oik-  r.slc,  the  other  l.sl  by  a  griom  ;  the  head  aud  slightly- 
curved  neck  of  tbu  inoitutvd  courser  are  very  fine. 

The  aeeident  which  h-d  to  tho  death  of  this  talented  artist,  at  the 
n^e  of  thirty-three,  was  an  incident  iu  accordance  with  his  whole 
life.  Thrown  from  a  fiery  horse  ou  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  he 
received  injuri.-s  from  which  he  never  recAervd,  agi.myate-1  n*  they 
Here  by  his  rising  from  his  bed  More  he  had  regained  strength, 
and  attendiu"  the  races  on  the  Thump  de  Mars,  when  he  received  it 
violent  shock  from  a  ^eutbninn  riding  against  him  at  full  speed. 
Duriiig  his  second  coiivalescemv,  he  executed  sonie  charming  skeUhes 
of  OrienUl  owtuiuee,  mt«tt  of  which  are  now 'in  the  posse^-ioti  of 
M.  Klienue  Arugo,  brother  of  theemiuent  astronomer  of  that  name. 
He  even  meditated  the  execution  of  two  -mini  piintings,  the  sub- 
ject ^  of  which  were  to  have  l<ecn  "The  African  SlaM'-trade,"  ami 
"  The  <  >pening  of  the  Doors  of  the  Inquisition."  From  the  evidence 
be  has  given  of  his  powers  in  the  "Wreck  of  the  Medusa,"  then 
can  be  11  >  doubt  that  the  cviiteui plated  works  would  have  added 
btrgely  to  his  reputaliou  hail  he  livud  to  execute  them.  We  can 
imagine  the  low  shore  of  Onineu,  the  tall  jwIim- frees,  their  feathery 
leaves  hanging  unmoved  in  the  still  and  sultry  air,  the  rude  huts  of 
the  negroes,  ami  the  hall-naked  forms  of  the  slave*,  like  the  black 
nailorx  on  the  raft,  their  eboii  countenances  reflecting  the  jtrief,  the 
terror,  and  the  despair  which  (lericanlt  has  giveu  such  striking 
evidence  of  hut  ability  to  i«ortruy.    And  then  the  opening  of  the 
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Inquisition,  tbe  liberation  of  the  victim*  of  the  Dominican  brother- 
hood— what  scope  wnuhl  hive  been  there  afforded  for  tbe  represen- 
tation of  the  Mime  strong  emotion*  '  But  a  renewed  attack  of  the 
malady  carried  off  the  artist,  whose  remain*  repose  lieneath  a 
marble  monument,  the  work  of  M.  Btex,  adorned  with  bronie 
relievi,  copied  from  his  principal  works. 

Two  pictures  by  Gcricault,  called  "  The  Village  Smithy,"  and 
"  A  Child  Feeding  a  Horse,"  were  exhibited  by  hi*  friends  shortly 
after  his  death.  Uu  also  left  a  magnificent  design  of  a  man  holding 
a  hurse,  several  studies  for  a  picture  of  "  Maxeppa"  i.a  fine  subject 
in  the  hands  of  such  an  artist),  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a  mounted 
negro,  and  a  design,  executed  in  the  same  manner,  for  his  contem- 
plated picture  of  "The  African  Slave-trade."  "A  Brigand  Scene," 
which  he  also  left  in  his  studio,  is  a  grand  composition,  containing 
a  number  of  spirited  figures. 


victims  of  shipwreck  be'ng  represented  much  nearer  to  the  raft 
than  the  painter  finally  decided  upon  depicting  it.  Another  design 
for  the  same  picture,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Ary  Scbeffer,  present* 
a  still  wider  departure  from  that  which  he  transferred  to  the 
canvas ;  it  represents  the  mutiny  and  bloodshed  by  which  additional 
horrors  were  added  to  those  of  shipwreck  and  famine. 

In  the  collection  of  M.  Collot  is  a  painting  by  Gerieault  called 
"  The  Sevres  Diligence ;"  and  the  gallery  of  M.  Deleasert  contains 
a  very  fine  one,  representing  a  brewer's  dray,  loaded  with  beer- 
barrels,  and  drawn  by  two  stout  horses ;  in  the  foreground  is  a 
black  dog.  The  lithographs  which  he  executed  are  very  numerous, 
and  in  the  first  style  of  the  art.  Tbe  Bibliothoque  Royale  at  Paris 
possesses  ninety -six  subjects;  and  since  the  principles  upon  which 
Gerieault  worked  have  been  better  understood  and  appreciated 
than  they  were  during  his  life,  they  have  been  several  times  re  pro- 
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Some  of  the  most  striking  productions  of  Gericnult  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  gallery'  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Besides  the  equestrian  portrait 
of  Lieutenant  Dieudoune,  commonly  known  as  "The  Chasseur  of 
the  Imperial  Guard,"  that  collection  contains  his  "Rxercising  on 
the  Plain  of  Grenelle,"  his  "  Hussar  in  a  Charge,"  and  his 
"Wounded  Cuiraaiier,"  already  noticed.  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Medusa,"  as  already  stated,  adorns  the  walls  of  the  Louvre  Gallery. 
Many  of  his  drawings  are  comprised  in  the  collections  of  MM. 
Soheffer,  Collot,  Baroilhet,  Bugene  Delacroix,  and  others.  The 
cabinet  of  M.  Marcille  contains  a  small,  but  very  beantifiil  painting, 
iu  a  style  which  Gcricault  seldom  attempted  ;  the  subject  is  the 
mythological  fable  of  Lcda  and  the  swan.  In  the  same  collection  is 
a  very  fine  study  of  a  flute-player,  and  two  pen-and-ink  designs  for 
the  "  Wreck  of  the  Medusa,"  differing  from  the  pictnre  and  from 
each  other ;  the  ship  which  bore  down  to  the  relief  of  the  famishe 


duced.  The  celebrated  engraver,  Reynolds,  who  assisted  to  make 
Giricault  known  in  this  country  by  his  engraving  0f  "  The  Wreck 
of  the  Medusa,"  executed  several  other  plates  after  his  competi- 
tions, in  the  dark  and  striking  style  which  characterises  his 
works. 

The  pictures  of  this  master  are  seldom  met  with  at  public 
In  1S37,  however,  a  racing-piece,  from  the  cabinet  of  M.  Ducos, 
representing  three  horses,  mounted  by  the  jockeys  who  are  to 
contend  for  tbe  prize,  and  pushed  to  a  gallop,  was  sold  for  £14. 
Another  racing-scene,  finished  by  Gerieault,  produced  t'2'2.  A 
picture  of  a  jockey  bidding  a  race-horse  wai  sold  for  i.'4t>,  anil  a 
study  of  one  of  the  horses  of  Najioleon,  x"3tf. 

Gcricault  seldom  affixed  his  signature  to  his  pictures ;  the 
"Wreck  of  the  Medusa"  is  not  signed  ;  the  "Chasseur"  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  however,  lwars  a  signature. 
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JACOB  HUYSDAEL, 


age  of  twelve  lie  had  |«iint<-d  picture*  which  astonished  every  artist  ; 
I'Ut  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  the  desire  of  lidding  to  the 
glory  of  this  great  painter  the  merit  of  a  marvellous  precocity,  ban 
led  lii*  admirer*  to  attribute  to  him  Home  pictures  of  his  brother 
Solomon,  who  was  twenty  yearn  older  than  himself. 

It  often  happens  that,  in  strong  and  impassioned  natures  like 
that  of  Ruysdael,  the  ruling  passion  does  not  reveal  itself  until  it 
has  been  a  long  time  buried  in  the  deep  recesses  i>f  the  mind.  It 
h,  therefore,  more  prudent  to  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Houbraken, 
without  heeding  the  assertions  of  Pescamps,  whose  notice  of  Ruys- 
dael  contains  almost  as  many  errors  as  words.    Por  instance,  this 
very  artist,  who  is  represented  as  having  produced  masterpieces  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  is  described  by  the  biographer  at  a  later  period  as 
going  to  acquaint  Berghem  with  the  ardent  passion  he  felt  for  paint- 
ing.   At  what  age  could  be  have  conceived  that  passion,  if  he  had 
practi  «l  the  art  ->  snci-nwfitlly  at  the  age  •  ■(  twelve  '   But  this  is  nut 
the  only  error  which  this  writer  has  committed.    "  The  works  of 
Berghem,"  says  he,  "  pleased  Ruysdael  very  much  ;  it  even  seemed 
as  if  there  was  some  resemblance  between  the  genius  of  both  ;  he 
(mid  him  a  visit  at  Amsterd  iin,  and  acquainted  him  with  his  great 
passion  for  the  art  of  painting.    It  is  not  said  that  Berghem  was 
his  master,  but  we  arc  assured  that  they  were  closely  united  in 
friendship.    This  is  enough  to  make  us  believe  that  so  intimate 
a  union  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  Ruysdael.  8nnni.no 
becomes  certainty  when,  on  examining  his  works,  we  recognise  the 
touch  and  colour  of  iiiro  who  had  been  his  guide."    This  passage  is 
a  curiosity  in  its  way,  for  if  there  ever  existed  two  men  of  a  genius 
not  merely  different,  bu'.  diametrically  opposite,  these  certainly 
were  Ruysdael  aud  Berghem.    Uracc,  spirit,  gaiety,  were  the  attri- 
butes of  the  latter  ;  grave  sensibility  ami  deep  emotion  constitute 
the  soul  and  strength  of  Ruysdael,  and  therein  lies  his  greatness. 
At  no  period  of  his  life  can  we  discover  in  his  touch  the  resemblance 
of  which  Pescamps  s|>enks.     As  to  his  colour,  it  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Berghem  ;  the  gay  and  bright  tones  arc  rigo. 

X 


Tim  dither  <•!  Ian  eminent  landscape  puintei  exercised  u  profession 
which  brought  him  into  constaut  communication  with  artists.  Hu 
was  a  manufacturer  ol  those  tine  ebony  frames  which  were  then  in 
such  great  repute  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  simplicity  of  which 
accorded  so  well  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people.  Having 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  competence,  he  hail  given  his  son  a 


ibernl  education  :  and  Jacob,  after  a  rapid  progress  in  classical 
studies,  took  a  degree  in  medicine,  which  he  is  said  by  Houbraken 
to  have  practised  with  success  before  he  became  a  painter.  We 
know  that  Ruysdael  learnt  to  draw,  and  even  to  paint,  in  early 
youth,  his  father's  shop  being  frequented  daily  by  the  great  artists 
of  the  day  ;  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  e|«>ch  at  which  he  abandoned 
medicine  and  lurgery  for  |«iinting.  Descamps  asserts,  that  at  the 
Vol.  II. 
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roiisly  banished;  and  reil,  for  instance,  never  appears  ill  his  piotnrcs 
at  all.  The  probability  in,  that  Jacob  Ruysdael,  who  lived  at 
Haarlem  with  his  brother  fMoinon,  yielded,  on  seeing  him  paint, 
to  the  promptings  of  his  own  genius,  and  formed  his  first  style  upon 
that  of  his  brother.  The  works  which  he  first  executed  aro  easily 
distinguished  by  the  hardness  of  the  touch,  and  the  odour  and 
composition  of  the  skic*. 

An  engraving,  after  Ruysdael,  entitled  "  A  View  in  the  Environs 
of  Rome."  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  window*  of  print-shops, 
which  has.  led  some  writers  to  conclude  that  ho  had  travelled  in 
Italy.  Hut  inscriptions  under  prints  are  not  always  to  I*  depended 
upon;  and  in  the  present  instance  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the 
title  that  has  been  given  t'>  it.  It  is  a  glrsrmy  landscape,  under  a 
northern  sky,  covered  with  rain  charged  cloud*.  No  splendid  ruin 
indicates  the  vicinity  of  the  Ku-ni.il  City.  S  -itto  gentlemen  aro 
boating  on  a  canal  ;  but  their  costume  is  not  very  characteristic, 
and  no  more  Italian  than  the  landscape  itself.  There  is  no  proof, 
therefore,  that  Kuystbicl  was  ever  in  Italy  ;  not  one  of  his  works 
boars  a  trace-  ..f  it — on  the  contrary,  they  atv  all  of  a  sombre  gn-co, 
invariably  oppused  to  a  >ky  of  slaty-gray.  The  gleams  of  light 
which  sometime*  illumine  hit  melancholy  picture*,  arc  nothing  more 
than  the  rays  of  that  sun  which,  rending  iu  uiisty  veil,  warms  up 
from  lime  t"  time  the  marshes  of  the  Drenthv,  or  'he  moist  plains 
of  the  Zuyderzee.  It  i*  ini|s>s-ihle,  however,  to  liclicve  that  Buys- 
dael  n.-ver  quitted  HolLmd,  though  it  is  asserted  by  De*ean:ps. 
"Ruysdael  ami  Berghem,"  siya  he,  "  only  copi  d  the  environs  of 
Amster>Iani  and  never  quitted  their  country."  With  respect  to 
Berghem,  »e  look  upon  it  n-i  certain  that  he  went  to  R»ine,  and 
brought  from  thi-t^ce  the  tireek  architecture  and  ruin*  which  en- 
hance the  chirm  and  the  value  of  his  pastoral  pictures.  With 
respect  to  Ruysdael,  it  would  I*  difficult  for  hiui  to  discover,  in  the 
environs  of  Amsterdam,  mountain*  so  high  that  their  summits 
tower  above  the  clouds,  lakes  surrounded  by  elevated  peaks,  and 
waterfalls,  snch  as  are  seen  in  the  mountain  regions,  whence  spring 
the  sonrcs  of  great  rivers.  Amsterdam  is  situated  in  a  country 
presenting  the  fewest  inequalities  of  any  upon  earth.  Meadows, 
canals,  and  the  sea,  are  the  chief  object*  to  be  seen  around  the 
Dutch  capital  ;  and  an  author,  who  was,  doubtless,  acqidJrnted  with 
the  work*  of  Ruysdael,  must  have  eairied  his  ignorance  or  simpli- 
city very  far  when  he  wrote  that  their  master  copied  only  the 
environs  of  that  city. 

The  lands  apes  of  Ruysdael  are  evidently  from  nature,  and  it  is 
equally  evident  that  he  could  not  have  found  these  romantic  and 
pi.;tuivs,ue  subject*  in  his  own  country.  It  is  probable  that  ho 
resided  some  time  on  the  lunh  i*  of  Westphalia,  and  there  found 
those  wild  and  sombre  scenes,  the  aspect  of  which  agreed  with  the. 
Rainess  of  his  own  heart. 

Though  a  restless  and  unsociable  p>et,  a  lover  of  solitude,  fond 
of  wandering'  in  the  w.xsls  iu  reverie,  and  soothing  his  melancholy 
by  the  roar  of  torrents,  Ruysdael  wni  linked  in  friendship  with  a 
painter  whose  character  and  genius  were  totally  different  from  his 
own  Berghuin.  true  is  it  that  sympathy  of  minds  does  not  always 
depend  on  their  resemblance.  Bergliem  was  a  man  of  a  lively  and 
gay  disposition.  Being  ten  years  older  than  Buysdae!,  he  <•  ojld 
give  him  udviov  with  the  authority  to  which  his  works,  his  reputa- 
tion, and  his  s  -hool  entitled  biin ;  but  there  was  between  these 
artist*  a  diversity  of  genius  which,  though  the  men  were  on  ted, 
taunt  havj  separated  the  painters.  Ruysdael  was  little  understood 
by  Ucigbeui,  and  thns  the  union  of  their  talent*  generally  produced 
nothing  but  incongruities.  Tliey  were  as  dissimilar  as  the  song  and 
the  elegy.  l"|>ou  the  verge  of  the  sombre  forest  of  Ruysdael,  or  on 
the  brinks  of  his  foaming  torrents,  Berghem  wuild  paint  gay 
and  lively  villagers,  careless  shepherds  driving  their  flocks  to  |  mature, 
or  a  peasant  carrying  the  fanner's  young  wife  in  hi*  arms,  while  his 
companion  pulls  an  obstinate  little  donkey  along  by  the  tail.  Who 
can  be  blind  to  such  discoidam-c,  or  ignorant  how  grievously  the 
unity  of  sentiment  which  reigns  in  the  landscape*  of  Rnysdael  must 
be  broken  by  the  presence  of  thoae  obtrusive  figures,  which  break  the 
solitude  of  scenes  whose  solemn  silen-jc  enchants  the  pensive  dreamer  f 
The  intervention  of  auy  strange  hand  in  a  glinting  almost  invariably 
spoil*  the  unity  of  the  first  impression,  that  is  to  say,  its  grandeur. 
For  our.  own  |>art,  we  would  prefer  meeting  in  the  forest  solitudes  of 
RuyBdael  only  those  small  figure-,  awkwardly  drawn  perhaps,  that 


pa«s  indiatinotly  in  the  distAnce,  and,  by  simply  realising  the  image 
of  man,  allow  the  thought*  of  the  spectator  to  flow  freely,  and  make 
no  noise  in  the  picture. 

Huubrakcn  inform*  us  that  Raysdnel  had  resolved  to  lead  a  life 
of  oclibacy ;  and  adds  that  he  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  the  marriage 
state  to  the  desire  of  assisting  his  aged  father,  and  of  never  quitting 
him.  Ruysdael  had  espoused  nature,  as  it  were,  and  this  mysterious 
lore  was  sufficient  for  his  heart.  His  poverty  may  have  been 
another  reason  for  this  abnegation.  Ruysdael  continued  f  <or  all 
his  life.  How  oould  he  pursue  fortune,  who  followed  poetry  alone  '. 
Such  fiue  natures  are  generally  all  of  a  piece,  and  Ruysdael' s  dis- 
interestedness might  be  conjectured,  even  if  it  had  never  beeu  proved. 
He  whose  works  have  enriched  so  many  speculators,  lived  poor,  and 
died  young,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1(581. 

That  iueSalilo  melancholy,  which  art  has  never  fully  expressed, 
and  which  soeros  |*culiar  to  a  few  sensitive  minds,  tormented  this 
great  landscape  painter  to  his  dying  day.  While  so  many  artists 
looked  uu  the  country,  like  Berghem,  only  iu  a  picturesque  point  of 
view-,  iu  iu  happjr  aspects,  its  harmonious  colouring  and  its  brilliant 
light,  Ruysdael,  a  prey  to  this  indescribable  feeling,  pursued,  in  the 
liosnm  of  nature,  the  imperceptible  and  unknown  ideal.  Along  the 
monotououa  heaths  of  Keramer,  in  the  marshy  meadows  of  Haar- 
lem, in  tho  for>  sts  ami  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Westphalia, 
he  aspired  to  penetrate  the  all-pervading  soul  which  the  pantheists 
ascril-e  to  tho  world.  And  as  a  proof  that  the  real  torment  of  this 
great  twiiuter  was  an  aspiration  beyond  the  invisible  world  towards 
that  infinity  which  seems  to  be  represented  by  the  undecided  lines  on 
the  horizon  of  his  landscapes,  he  abandoned  an  honourable  profession, 
the  exercise  of  which  he  had  successfully  eoramenocd,  to  seek  by 
painting  to  give  expression  to  his  secret  thoughts  and  the  mys- 
terious effusions  of  his  melancholy. 

Ruysdael  is  the  painter  of  nature's  elegies,  and  the  poet  of  souls 
tried  by  sorrow.  He  seeks  out  the  most  mysterious  solitudes,  the 
most  hidden  recesses ;  be  reclines  at  the  base  of  a  ruin,  he  wanders 
umid  forsaken  tombs,  he  walks  in  melancholy  mood  on  the  hanks 
of  torrents,  whose  murmuring  fall  lulls  suffering  humanity  to  rest, 
contemplating  at  times  tho  creeping  ivy  as  it  embrace*  tlie  stems  of 
giant  trees,  or  is  reflected  in  the  inundations  of  the  plains.  If  there 
be  a  corner  cf  the  earth  forgotten  by  human-kind,  where  mourning 
nature  sectns  to  bewail  her  isolation,  it  is  there  he  steps.  He  seems 
in  fact,  to  have  enjoyed  that  voluptuousness  which  Montaigne  had 
vasrucly  divined,  without  having  felt  it,  when  he  wrote  :  "I  fancy 
there  must  l>c  some  relish  of  epicurism  and  delicacy  even  in  the  lap 
of  melancholy."  It  often  sufficed  him,  to  inspire  this  feeling,  to 
represent  n  lofty  pine,  whose  foliage  spreads  out  at  the  summit  of  a 
tall  and  naked  stem.  The  background  of  the  landscajie,  ornamented 
with  wood,  mingles  with  the  vapours  of  the  horizon  ;  the  tree  rises, 
isolated  ami  detached  from  all  surrounding  objects,  into  the  deep 
cerulean  sky.  Its  immovable  shadow  darkens  the  waters  of  the 
lake  which  surrounds  the  narrow  promontory  where  its  route  aro 
imbedded.  A  few  cows  arc  enjoying  the  refreshing  fluid  a  little 
further  on,  and  the  gurgling  of  the  water  against  their  sides  is  the 
only  sound  that  disturbs  the  solemn  silence  o.'  the  retreat.  The 
idea,  the  arrangement,  and  the  composition  of  this  picture  arc  all  of 
th«  greatest  simplicity,  but  the  effect  is  nevertheless  great. 

But  if  we  would  fully  comprehend  the  pathetic  beauties  which 
Rumlael  knows  how  to  spread  over  his  works,  even  the  most 
simplo  iu  appearance,  we  must  pause  with  deep  respect  lietore  that 
celebrated  picture,  which  represents  the  "  Cemetery  of  the  Jews  at 
Amsterdam."  Three  or  four  tombs,  composed  of  large  stones, 
hewn  in  a  rude  and  simple  style,  lie  scattered  in  disorder  at  tlie 
foot  of  a  great  elm-troc.  The  uneven  and  stony  ground,  rarely 
pressed  by  the  *wt  of  man,  is  covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  weeds 
and  long  grass.  In  the  Iwckgrouud  is  s«eu  a  clump  of  trees,  above 
which  rises  the  spire  of  a  church.  The  sky  is  dark,  but  a  bright 
sunbeam  breaks  Itttwecu  the  clouds,  and  falls  upon  this  field  of 
death.  The  light  of  this  sunbeam  is  dazzling  ;  and  the  whiteness 
of  the  gravestones,  which  arc  vividly  illuminated,  is  enhanced  by 
the  strong  shadows  whi -h  cover  the  other  objeeto.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  very  brightness  of  this  light  which  it  is  imputable  to 
define — something  which  seems  to  remind  ns  that  it  falls  in  vain  on 
the  tombs  of  the  departed,  thai— 

"  The  sun  of  life  can  warm  the  dead  no/more  '." 
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TIic  sky,  too,  ban  a  character  mournful  beyond  tbe  power  of  lan- 
guage to  express.  It  is  Toiled,  liko  the  earth,  iu  a  funereal  hue. 
What  solemn  thought*  must  till  the  minds  of  those  three  Jews, 
clothed  in  long  robes,  who  are  threading  the  narrow  path  between 
the  tombs !  How  touehingly  suggestive  !  The  great  painter  has 
represented  soaring  above  those  men,  so  fuithful  to  those  who  are 
no  more,  a  flock  of  swallows,  birds  of  remembrance,  whoso  nests 
may  be  found  every  summer  in  the  same  place. 

Every  one  who  walks  through  the  Dresden  Gallery,  where  this 
picture  hangs,  is  struck  with  its  melancholy  aspect,  which  so 
eloquently  reminds  the  s|>cctator  of  the  dark  history  of  u  race  every- 
where anathematised  and  pto*cri>>ed.  In  the  midst  of  those  laud- 
scapes  of  the  Dutch  school,  of  those  smiling  pastorals  of  Kuril  and 
Van  der  Does,  this  sublime  picture  imparts  a  shock  to  the  mind. 
By  the  side  of  those  pale  Dutch  skies,  we  are  only  the  more  forcibly 
struck  by  the  sunbeam  which  falls  upon  those  tombs,  and  brightens 
a  large  broken  stone,  on  which  are  cut  certain  illegible  characters. 
There  is  nothing  more  solemn  than  such  a  spectacle,  and  nothing 
more  sad.  The  epitaphs  become  green  under  the  weeping  willow. 
A  dead  and  naked  trunk  elevates  its  leafless  head  near  the  tombs, 
which  are  already  themselves  in  a  state  of  ruin,  offering  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  flue  group  of  tree*  which  rise  vigorous  aud  verdaut, 
as  if  to  remind  us,  in  the  very  bosom  of  death,  of  the  ever-springing 
youth  »f  nature.  There  is  in  this  picture  an  abyss  of  melancholy, 
aud  to  render  it  still  more  ovcr|>oweriug,  the  painter  has  intro- 
duced into  it  the  fall  of  a  torrent,  which  disturbs  the  sileuce  of  the 
tombs  with  the  dashing  of  its  waters. 

A  modern  critic  tells  us  that,  in  paring  upon  this  picture,  ho 
fonnd  it  impossible  to  shake  off  the  thought  that  RuykdacJ  might 
have  himself  belonged  to  that  persecuted  race,  which,  at  that  time 
sheltered  in  Hollund,  produced  so  tnAy  illustrious  men.  There 
appeared  to  him,  in  this  pathetic  picture,  something  more  than  the 
feeling  of  a  great  artist,  and  he  waa  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
so  fine  a  work  must  have  been  inspired  by  the  sensibility  of  one  of 
the  faithful  over  the  tombs  of  his  brethren.  We  know  to  what  an 
extent  the  Jews  carry  their  respect  for  the  graves  of  the  departed, 
and  that  this  feeling  is  amongst  the  number  of  their  iimst  cherished 
tradition*.  Mourning  amongst  them  was  always  excessively  rigid  : 
they  l>eat  their  breasts,  rent  their  clothes,  covered  their  beads  with 
nshex  ;  aud,  mingled  .is  they  are  with  the  Christian  nation*  .,f  the 
West,  they  still  preserve  among  them  the  vivacity  of  manifestation 
peculiar  to  the  Oriental  races.  Whether  Ruysdael  really  betonged 
to  the  Hebrew  nation,  whose  burial-place  he  ha*  so  devotedly 
painted  so  often  nud  with  such  a  marked  predilection,  is  a  ]H>int 
which  must  still  continue  in  obscurity,  since  this  conjecture  of 
the  critic's  is  hosed  upon  no  other  data  than  that  afforded  by 
this  picture.  The  lives  of  painters,  however,  are  often  written 
more  truthfully  in  their  works  than  in  books  ;  and  how  are  we  to 
explain  the  frequency  and  the  evident  pleasure  with  which  Rnys- 
dael  reproduced  this  picture,  if  he  was  not  led  into  such  scenes  by 
some  impulse  of  religion  and  of  the  heart  f 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  Knysdael  excited  the  same 
thought*  and  produced  the  same  emotions  at  different  epochs,  and 
that  Taillassou,  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  belonged 
by  education  to  another  class  of  literature,  aud  had  different  ideas 
from  our  own,  criticised  Ruysdael,  and  comprehended  him  as  he  is 
comprehended  nnd  criticised  by  the  present  generation,  and  with 
precisely  the  same  feeling.    He  speaks  of  those  sylvan  retreats, 
"  those  wild  heaths  surrounded  by  sombre  woods,  where,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  far  from  the  fatigues  of  pomp,  in  the 
midst  of  silence  and  repose,  one  listens  with  respect  to  the  sublime 
voice  of  nature.    The  landscapes  of  Ruysdael  frequently  offer 
similar  retreats,  in  which  very  few  figures  are  seen  ;  the  imagina- 
tion delights  to  rutin  there,  peopling  them  at  will.    He  was  fond 
<>f  painting  those  nooks  and  corners  of  woods,  mysteriously  illumi- 
nated— favourable  retreats  for  dreaming  lovers  aud  philosophers, 
whore  wo  seat  ourselves  with  a  book,  which  we  soon  neglect  for 
thoughts  we  delight  to  indolge  in  ;  these  spots  are  almost  always 
divided  and  enriched  by  limpid  brooks,  which,  in  their  tardy  pro- 
gress, are  embellished  by  the  reflection  of  the  sky  that  illumines 
them,  nnd  of  the  banks  and  trees  whose  freshness  they  nourish, 
while  the  latter  in  return  shelter  them  from  the  all-absorbing  heat 
of  the  sun.    Sometimes  ducks,  ge««e,  and  silvery  swans  are  seen 


upon  these  pacific  waters,  undertaking  voyages  which  are  not  of 
long  duration. 

"  We  cannot  find  in  the  works  of  the  painters  of  his  rountry  such 
touching  poetry  as  he  has  imparted  to  his  own,  which  inspire  a 
tender  melancholy  ;  this,  doubtless,  arises  from  the  sensibility  of 
his  mind,  from  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  from  the  deep  tint  of  all 
his  greens.  He  has  often  painted  the  tombs  of  the  Jews  at 
Amsterdam.  Those  silent  resting-places,  surrounded  by  trees, 
while  moulding  the  mind  to  sadness,  please  the  eye  by  their  unity, 
by  the  simplicity  of  their  forms,  and  by  the  harmony  of  their 
colour.  Wc  do  not  see  in  bis  pictures  the  proud  and  terrible  sites 
of  a  mountainous  country  ;  nor  do  we  see  in  them  porupous  edifices, 
or  the  noble  ruiu*  of  splendid  architecture ;  no  broken  pillars  or 
overturned  capitals— the  sorrowful  remains  of  faded  grandeur  ;  bnt 
we  see  a  rich  soil,  covered  with  abundant  vegetation,  tie  strong 
and  harmonious  colouring  of  nature,  the  airy  vapour,  the  brilliancy 
of  light,  and  the  modest  habitations  of  a  prudsut  people  enriched 
by  their  ow  n  iudustry." 

There  exist  some  very  fine  marine  views  by  this  |iainter,  the 
more  precious  because  they  are  rare.  He  had  not  far  to  go  te 
seek  hi*  snbjcc's  anil  his  inspiration.  At  two  leagues  from 
Amsterdam,  where  he  had  established  himself,  he  found  tbe  Zny- 
dcrzee  ;  and  not  far  from  that  all  the  cast  of  Holland  bathed  by 
the  ocean.  The  Dutch  school  boosts  many  |u»iutem  who  have 
shone  iu  thu  representation  of  maritime  scenery  ;  bnt  those  of 
Ruysdael  are  easily  distinguishable  from  others  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion ;  like  all  the  rest  of  his  works,  they  bear  the  statup  of  his 
genius.  His  is  not  the  smooth  aud  transparent  sea  of  Van  <«>yen, 
the  foamy,  billowy  ocean  of  Bukhuyscu,  nor  the  blue  and  rippling 
water  of  Vaudorvelde.  Rnysdnel's  waves  arc  deep  and  sombre  ; 
his  tempts  have  on  iudescriliablc  distraction,  and  recall  the 
genius  of  Rembrandt.  The  Louvre  ixwsesses  a  marine  picture  by 
this  master,  in  which  are  seen  some  vessels  in  a  squall.  The 
deserted  beach  offers  no  other  oliject  than  a  wooden  jetty,  shaken 
by  collision  with  the  waves.  The  colour  of  the  water,  which 
Ipoomes  yellow  at  the  approach  of  the  hnrrtcniic,  in  admirable  for 
its  truthfulness.  The  waves,  iu  breaking.  Iiend  the  l«ng  r.  i  >K 
which  have  taken  root  in  the  mud  r«iind  the  j.-th.  They  an-  sr.  u 
writhing  and  mixing  with  the  Kwclling  flood,  still  traiihpan  lit. 
though  stirred  up.  Lead -colon  ted  clouds  bide  the  day  ;  it  iJ  ll  • 
presentiment  rather  than  the  sjiectacle  of  a  storm  ;  we  do  not  s, 
the  danger  of  those  at  sea,  but  We  can  divine  it,  and  the  imagina- 
tion magnifies  it,  struck  by  the  powerful  emotion  imt«i«ed  by  the 
genius  of  the  painter. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  lohg  on  the  [leculinr  and,  as  German  critics  ' 
would  call  it,  the  tutjuiive  character  of  the  works  of  Ruysdael, 
because  it  is  that  which  cssentinlly  constitutes  the  originality  and 
genius  of  bis  works.    It  Is  in  fctltng  that  the  superiority  of  this 
great  painter  consists  ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  felt  nature  even 
more  than  he  studied  it.    Valenciennes  accuses  bim  of  having  made 
use  of  the  means  which  certain  artists  employ,  who  take  as  models 
small  branches  of  trees  and  small  stones,  in  order  to  draw  whole 
trees  and  large  rocks  from  them.    "These  artists,"  says  he, 
"  believe  they  are  |iaiuting  their  pictures  from  nature,  while  they 
are  only  deceiving  themselves  ;  for  the  more  correctly  they  copy 
these  models,  the  more  they  increase  the  falsity  of  their  {tainliug. 
And,  iu  fact,  for  the  same  reason  that  tbe  proportions  of  a  child  do 
not  resemble  those  of  a  man,  the  formation  of  a  branch  is  of  quite  a 
different  character  from  the  construction  of  a  tree.    The  texture  of 
the  hark  is  very  different  ;  aud  on  this  point  the  humblest  con- 
noisseur cannot  be  deceived."    It  is  not  impossible  that  Ruysdael 
may,  now  and  then,  ha,ve  employed  this  convenient  method,  which 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  leave  his  studio  in  order  to 
consult  nature  ;  but  to  say  that  the  majority  of  his  trees  arc  copies 
from  pieces  of  wood  found  in  fagots,  is  going  too  far.    Ruysdael  has 
been  cited  at  all  times  for  the  truthfulness  of  his  trees,  and 
especially  of  the  toliage,  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  one  from 
another  ;  and  also  for  that  sharp  and  firm  touch  which  deter- 
mines tbe  profile  of  the  masses,  and  enhances  the  silvery  colour  of 
the  trunks  by  thu  vigorous  tone  of  the  foliage  ;  f>>r  example,  the 
smooth  white  bark  of  the  birch  and  the  beech,  which  shines  through 
the  thickest  verdure. 

If  Ruys-bwl  has  at  times  fallen  into  the  fault  of  » lib-It  Vahu- 
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ciennea  accuses  him,  it  is  in  his  etchings  rather  than  in  bis 
paintings.  It  may  be  observed,  in  fact,  in  the  print  known  ax 
"The  Cottage  on  the  top  of  the  Hill,"  that  the  fallen  tree  which 
leans  towards  the  right  does  not  appear  in  proportion  with  the 
rest  of  the  object*,  and  uiay  hare  been  sketched  from  a  small 
bough.  Such  •  liberty  may  be  pardonable  in  an  etching,  in  which 
the  artist  wished  to  express  tor  his  own  use  the  sentiment,  or  the 
recollection  which  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment,  rather  than  to 
draw  a  correct  and  precise  study  ;  but  it  would  be  inexcusable  in  a 
finished  picture,  and  this  fault  Ruysdael  never  committed.  While 
upon  the  subject  of  this  master's  etchings,  we  may  here  give  the 
critique  of  Bartsch  :  "His  prints,"  says  he,  "  denote  the  extreme 
rapidity  and  light  hand  of  their  anthor,  One  might  say,  they  are 
rather  written  than  drawn.  The  foliage  is  a  spirited  and  confused 
scratching,  composed  of  a  series  of  zig  zags,  which  serve  in  a 
wonderful  manner  to  represent  real  nature,  every  form  of  which 
should  not  he  too  clearly  determined,  if  one  wishes  to  avoid  falling 
into  mannerism.  There  it  nothing  of  what  is  called  method,  but  a 
rare  taste,  and  the  greatest  truth  reigns  over  all." 

Rnysdael  was  the  painter  of  melancholy.  His  pictures  were  but 
the  reflex  of  the  workings  of  his  own  sombre  and  moody  spirit; 
and  duuhtltfs  they  owe  much  of  their  iiupres-uvnicM  t"  the  aw.- 


was  one  of  those  upon  whom  the  burden  sat  more  heavily,  and 
who  never  sought  to  cast  it  off.  Those  who  possessed  some 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  wh-we  attention  was  more  easily  diverted,  saw 

in  his  works  the  truthful  cxpreusi  f  phases  of  their  own  inner 

life.  They  saw  that  he  had  achieved  on  canvas  what  the  pen  could 
never  accomplish — the  expression  of  the  sorrows  and  aspirations  of 
the  soul,  by  depicting  the  lonely  and  terrible  in  nature.  What  in 
them  was  the  result  of  passing  caprice  or  disappointment,  was  in 
htm  an  abiding  principle.  It  was  in  nature,  and  in  nature  only, 
that  he  found  something  to  sympathise  with  every  phase  of  his 
enduring  melancholy  ;  in  the  waterfall  there  was  the  monotonous 
but  soothing  cadence,  sweeter  to  him  than  the  voices  of  a  choir,  or 
the  sound  of  stringed  instruments;  and  in  the  hollow  moaning  of 
the  winds  through  the  pine  forests  he  tittered  his  own  griefs,  in 
accents  that  none  might  hear  and  mock  at.  The  woe*  of  Elcctra, 
the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter,"  and  the  gloom  of  Manfred,  are  combined 
on  his  canvas  in  another  form,  but  txpres<ed  no  less  solemnly  and 
mournfully  than  in  the  airy  fancies  of  the  poets.  No  other 
exponent  of  this  morbid  sentimentality  has  ever  met  with  so  much 
success.  The  language  in  which  he  speaks  is  that  of  the  eye,  the 
same  in  all  countries  ;  and  the  idioms  he  uses  are  of  nature's  own 
devising,  everywhere  alike,  and  understood  by  alt. 


TIIK  111   Tic  lintrxi*.  — FROM  A  PAINTIRu  BT  lll'VS|>AKL. 


with  which  the  world  ever  looks  upon  complete  isolation  from  itselt 
and  its  pursuits.  It  has  little  sympathy  with  those  who  seek  it: 
but  if  a  man  seeks  to  nurse  a  great  sorrow,  and  let  it  feed  for  ever 
on  his  owu  life,  nourishing  it  with  the  daily  eoiiteiupl.-iti  u  of  what- 
ever is  gloomy  in  nature,  without  seeking  relief  fr       his  lellnws,  it 

watches  his  proceedings  and  chronicles  his  utterances  with  absorbing 
interest.  The  shade  of  melancholy,  remorse,  sadness,  or  despair, 
which  has  lent  to  the  genius  of  Byron  so  much  of  its  ghsimy  charm 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  which  has  shed  interest  upon  the 
story  of  the  "  Wandering  Jew,"  is  seen  more  distinctly  in  the 
paintings  of  Ruysdael  than  in  either  the  |>oetry  or  the  tale.  He  is 
the  only  artist  who  has  fully  embodied  that  passionate  longing  for 
rest  and  solitude,  which,  thuugb  it  may  be  leas  active  or  recur  less 
frequently  in  the  lives  of  some  than  of  others,  exists  in  all.  Who 
is  there  who  cannot  recall  »ome  hours  of  satiety  or  weariness,  w  hen 
the  dark  glen,  the  secluded  waterfall,  the  gloomy  forest,  the  stormy 
sky,  the  deep  mist  on  the  mountain  top,  or  the  hoarse  dash  of  the 
surge  on  the  lonely  sea-shore,  were  sounds  and  scenes  more  welcome 
than  any  he  could  find  in  the  busy  hannts  of  men  f  This  gloomy 
mood  in  most  men  passes  away  like  a  morning  cloud,  and  they 
rouse  themselvea,  return  to  society,  and  are  happy ;  bnt  Ruysdael 


A  rnllery  ot  |  aintiiiL's  is  nut  complete  utile's  it  contains  s  -me  by 
KnvK.lae|,  who,  although  he  died  young,  left  a  great  number. 

The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  ]s«-»c«ses  six,  the  iui«t  rernarkalde 
of  which  are: — "A  Forest  crossed  by  a  River."  an  admirable 
picture,  with  figures  and  cattle  by  Berghein ;  "A  Thicket,"  with 
fine  effect  of  light,  which  rivets  the  attention  of  all  who  look 
upon  it;  "A  Windmill,"  with  effect  of  the  sun;  and  "A 
Tem|>est.'' 

The  Belvedere  Gallery  at  Vienna  possesses  two  of  RursdaeTa 

pictures:  "A  Forest  cr--«ied  by  a  Brook,"  and  *' A  Woodbind 
Scene." 

The  Piuacothek  at  Munich  has  no  less  than  nine,  among  which 
are  "  A  Cascade,"  "  A  Steep  Road,"  covered  with  trees  and 
brushwood,  and  "  A  Snow  Scene." 

The  (vallcry  at  Dresden  has  seven,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
arc  "A  Village  in  a  Wood,"  "  The  Chateau  de  Bentheim,"  and 
"  A  Landscatie,"  with  figures  by  Adrian  Vanderrelde,  whooe 
additions  are  more  in  harmony  with  Ruysdael's  picture*  than  th<«c 
of  Berghem. 

The  Museum  at  Amsterdam  possesses  only  two  of  his  :  a  magni- 
ficent "Cascade,"  and  "  A  Hilly  Landscape." 
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The  Musenm  at  the  Hague  contains  three :  "  A  Cascade,"  "  A 
Sea-shore,"  and  "  A  View  of  the  Environ*  af  Haarlem." 

Tin-  Mm -  ii in  at  Berlin  contaiua  two,  ami  that  of  Ma  In  I  tlie 
saine  number,  all  forest  sceite*. 

The  Hermitage  at  St.  I'.',  i  ->->.t_  in  very  rieli  iu  Kuyxlaels  and 
sotne  of  them  are  of  the  first  order.  We  may  mrutioii  —  "  A  Sandy 
Road,"  with  a  pendant  followed  by  hi*  dog;  "A  Pathway  in  a 
Wood,"  mi  the  verge  of  a  stagnant  pool ;  "  A  Landscape,"  in  which 
the  principal  object  is  an  old  beech  tree,  struck  by  lightning,  and 
fallen  iuto  the  waters  <>f  a  torrent ;  and  ' '  An  Oak  Tree  blown 
down  by  the  Wind*." 

The  Bourgeois  Gallery  at  Dulwich  College,  a  few  milt*  I  mm 
London,  contain*  fire  pictures  by  this  matter  :  —  1 .  "A  Laudscape," 
a  blasted  tree  in  the  foreground,  and  a  single  figure  coming  along 
the  road.  2.  "  A  Waterfall,"  with  a  hill  in  the  distance.  3. 
"A  Landscape,"  with  two  mills.  4.  "A  Landscape."  5,  "A 
View  near  the  Hague" — very  fine. 

The  private  galleries  of  England  contain  many  of  this  artist's 
pictures;  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  possesses  two,  which  are  thai 
described  by  Waageii :  — "  1.  'A  Grand  Waterfall,'  of  such  truth 


able,  liecause  it  shows  the  inrlucinv  which  Hohlieina  sometime*  bad 

»ve.r  l;-i>  -A    !     In  the  intenti  uid  treatment  it  so  much  resembles 

him,  that  it  i*  .«>■  ri bed  to  him  in  the  catalogue.  3.  "  A  Ploodgate," 
with  a  windmill  ami  other  buildings ;  a  picture  which  is  |iarticularly 
pleasing  by  the  brilliant  sunlight,  the  clear  water,  and  the  powerful 
colouring.  4.  By  the  side  of  a  wooded  bill  a  stream  fowl,  in  which 
two  fishermen  are  drawing  their  nets ;  the  coolness  of  the  wood  and 
water  is  particularly  attractive  in  this  picture,  the  tone  of  which  is 
dark.  5.  A  rapid  stream  rushes  through  a  dark  forest.  Some 
charcoal-burners  and  wood-cutters  heighten  the  feeling  and  solitude 
which  predominate  in  this  dark-toned  picture,  w  hich  was  formerly 
an  ornament  of  the  Lapericre  collection. 

In  the  collection  of  Sir  Abraham  Hume  is  Ruysdael's  "Corn-field" 
(p.  117),  a  nearly  flat  country,  with  a  number  of  cows  and  sheep, 
admirably  executed  by  Adrian  Vandervelde. 

There  are  five  Ruysdaels  iu  Lord  Ashburtou's  collection,  one  of 
which,  representing  a  village,  is  of  great  merit ,  the  others  are 
geuuiue  and  pleasing  pictures,  but  nut  of  the  first  class. 

In  Mr.  H<<|«'h  collection  there  is  only  one,  which  represent*  a 
stream  rushing  between  two  pine-chd  bills.    In  the  foreground  a 


jt  oonx-Kii  i.i>. — riwu  a  painting  vi  rctnjiakl. 


that  yon  could  fancy  you  heard  it  mar ;  of  a  force  and  fresh ut*»  in 
the  lone,  and  care  in  the  execution,  aa  we  very  rarely  meet  with  in 
such  subjects  by  this  master.  His  model  of  such  scenes  was 
evidently  Kverdingen,  who  was  rather  older,  and,  during  a  residence 
in  Norway,  drew  from  the  fountain  of  nature.  This  picture, 
which  came  originally  from  the  celebrated  Brenlano  collection  in 
Amsterdam,  was  purchased  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  the 
collection  of  Lord  Charles  Townwbeud.  2.  '  A  Winter  Landscajw,' 
with  a  view  of  a  canal,  along  which  runs  a  road.  The  feeling  of 
winter  is  here  expressed  with  more  truth  than  I  have  hitherto 
seen  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  drawing,  light  and  shade,  and  grada- 
tion  are  masterly,  and  the  touch  wonderfully  light  and  free." 

The  Bridgewaler  Gallery  contains  five  Ruysdaels :— 1 .  "View  on 
the  plain  near  Haarlem,"  which  is  covered  with  trees;  a  ray  of 
light  falls  between  dark  shadows  of  clouds.  The  picture,  which  is 
extremely  w  ell  executed,  inspires  a  feeling  of  deep  melancholy.  2. 
"A  WcHid,"  through  which  a  road  leads  to  a  village,  the  church  of 
which  appear*.  The  numerous  figures  of  horsemen,  a  cart,  aud 
other  figures,  are  by  Philip  Wouvermann.  This  Cue  picture,  in 
which  the  feelings  of  country  life  are  vividly  expressed,  is  remark- 


bridge  crosses  it,  over  which  a  woman  on  a  gray  horse,  a  drover  aud 
some  cattle,  by  Adrian  Vandervelde,  arc  passing.  Admirable  in 
composition  and  execution. 

There  are  two  Ruysdaels  in  Mr.  Sanderson's  collection  : — 1,  In  the 
foreground  of  an  extensive,  rich  plain,  where  villages,  groves, 
meadows,  and  cornfields  alternate,  the  ruins  of  a  castle  are  reflected 
in  a  piece  of  still  water,  the  surface  of  which  is  partially  covered 
with  leaves.  A  bright  sunbeam  from  the  clouded,  stormy  sky  -one 
of  the  finest,  perhaps,  that  Ruysdael  ever  painted — falls  in  the 
middle  distance.  A  profound,  serious,  melancholy  feeling  power- 
fully impresses  the  beholder  of  this  picture,  which  is  the  finest  of 
the  kind  by  Ruysdael.  The  figure*  arc  by  Adrian  Vandervelde. 
2.  A  grand  waterfall  rushes  between  rocks  in  a  wild  country  ; 
equally  distinguixhed  by  its  size,  composition,  and  careful  execu- 
tion.* 

In  Mr.  Huysch's  collection  there  are  tw  o  Ruysdaels  .1 .  A 
woody  and  well-watered  country,  with  a  dark,  clouded  sky,  scantily 

•  For  engravings  of  this  and  another  excellent  work  of  Ruysdael, 
see  vol,  i.  pp.  H-1G,  and  pp.  248-250. 
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by  the  I>eann  of  the  evening  sun.  A  very  poetical, 
carefully  executed  picture,  in  the  ntylo  of  hi»  etchings.  *2.  A  wood 
on  the  water  side,  wilh  a  small  fall ;  the  figures  by  Adrian  Vender- 
vel.le. 

There  is  a  small  and  very  pretty  landn-ape  by  Rnysdacl  in  Sir 
John  Some' ft  Museum;  and  one  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Lord 
Dudley,  which  represent*  an  extensive  plain,  with  all  the  attractions 
which  thi;i  artist  knew  how  to  give  to  such  subject*,  by  correction 
of  drawing,  delicate  gradation,  and  striking  lights.  It  is  marked 
«ith  the  nam?  of  Ruysd.ie],  and  the  year  lii'iit. 

The  MarquU  of  Lansdowne  p' •«<•*•*!«,  at  Bowood,  a  magnificent 
"  Tempest,"  by  Kuy»lacl,  f»r  which  he  paid  XA57  S*.  We  also 
find  pittureM  l.y  this  muter  in  the  pwujwdon  <.f  Mr.  Bcckford, 
Lord  Searsdale,  and  the  Marqnix  of  Mute  ;  the  latter  ]»fflHeMes,  at 
Luton,  the  "Interior  of  the  New  Church  at  Amsterdam,"  with 
lieures  by  Wourermaun.  This  nnique  jminting  comes  from  the 
Bramcarnp  collection,  and  deserves  |wrtiou!ar  notice,  an  differing 
from  nil  the  other  known  production*  of  the  artist.  Wsagen 
remark*,  that  as  this  great  master  in  liix  few  sea-pieces  rivals  the 
l>est  picture?)  of  the  grtfitest  marine  painter*,  so  in  this  he  equals 
tlie  mo-t  celebrated  painters  of  architectural  subject*.  Tho  per- 
spective and  d<Uu-o*rn,-<,  arc  adiniralle. 

There  ia  a  very  fine  Rnysdael  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Well*. 
•'l'Yw  l.iiidt(ca|>es,"  nays  Waageo,  "»)  thoroughly  txpreSM  the 
peculiar  t  urn  of  mind  of  this  master.  A  Ft  ill,  dark  piece  of  water, 
on  the  surface  of  which  the  lotus,  with  its  broad  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers,  flourishes  in  the  refreshing  coin***,  is  overshadowed 
by  the  gigantic  tree*  of  a  forest ;  in  particular,  an  already -decayed 
and  dying  bec.-h  lean*  its  white  stem  fur  over  it.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  picture  are  some  hills  iu  the  distance ;  the  bright 
daylight  of  the  acureely  clouded  fky  cannot  penetrate  into  the 
mysterious  gloom  of  the  water  protected  by  its  trot  s.  The  artist 
has  felt,  anil  represented  with  rare  perfection,  the  sense  of  solitude 
and  quiet  repose,  which  at  times  «>  n  fresh.*  the  human  mind  In 
nature  itself." 

Kt:y-dnl  Ipft  n  (5re.1t  numW  of  draw  in:-«:  in  crayon  and  Indian 


ink;  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  possesses  three— ' ' An  Effect 
of  the  Sun  ;"  a  "  Landscape,"  and  a  view  of  a  «'  Road  crowed  by  a 
Brook."    Iu  1775,  at  the  sale  of  the  rich  cabinet  of  Marietto,  the 

celebrated  amateur,  a  "  Landscape,"  in  the  foreground  a  funk  vt 
a  tree,  and  in  the  background  a  village  apire,  sold  for  Jtl  87  19s. 
Two  other  drawings,  one  representing  a  "Cottage,"  the  other  a 
"Mill,"  sold  for  X400. 

At  the  sale  of  fount  Rigal's  remarkable  cabinet  of  prints, 
took  place  in  1*17,  ten  etchings  by  Ruysdael— all  that  are 
to  exist — were  wild  fbr  £97  Is.  8d. 

Of  all  the  great  Dutch  master*,  Ruysdael  was  one  whom  talent 
was  the  slowest  in  1-eing  appreciated  by  amateurs  ;  it  is  hut  very 
lately  that  his  pictures  have  begun  to  command  a  price  worthy  of 
them.  In  1745,  at  the  sale  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Koqve'a 
collection,  directed  by  the  celebrated  vainer,  (fersaint,  two  "  Land- 
scaped" by  this  master  were  sold  at  £120  &*.  Another,  like  the 
preceding  two,  in  a  carved  and  gilded  frame,  produced  only  X37  2a. 
A  fourth,  wilh  figures  by  Wouvermann,  mee  to  X72  18s.  Twenty - 
rive  yean  later,  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Ohoiseul's  collection,  the 
"Entrance  to  the  Wood"  was  sold  at  XflOO;  a  "View  of  the 
Sta-Lvsi,t  of  Schevelingue,"  and  a  "Sea-shore  bordered  with 
Downs,"  brought  £7"  17*.  Five  years  afterwards,  at  the  sale  of 
the  Prince  de  Umti's  collection,  in  1777,  these  same  pictures  were 
sold  at  A'2,401.  In  1H<H,  at  the  Robit  sale,  a  "Cascade,"  by 
Ruysdael,  rose  to  XlW  <k. ;  but  at  the  Rouge  sale,  in  1  r*l  J*,  a 
"  Landscape,"  with  figures  by  Vimdcrvcldc,  was  pushed  up  to 
XI,  2i  iS  »is.  ;  and  another,  equally  admirable,  with  figures  by  the 
same  talented  ally,  to  X.V2«.  In  lc'23,  at  M.  Laperieres  sale,  a 
"Marshy  Forest "  obtained  .1304  S*. ;  nud  a  "Snow  Sceue," 
£1S1  »*.  At  the  Duchess  of  Ben  is  ado,  in  1S37,  the  "Great 
Oak  "  was  soil  at  ±"152  10b.  ;  and  a  "  Wooded  Landscape  "  at  the 
same  price.  When  the  collection  of  Canlinal  Feseh,  at  Rome,  was 
sold,  in  1H45,  the  "  Torrent "  was  sold  for  XI 15  5s.  ;  a  '•  Cascade  " 
for  £-m  fit.,  and  the  "  Entrance  to  a  Wood"  for  X291  13s. 

Rnys<lael  almost  always  signed  his  etchings  and  his  paintiugs  in 
the  manner  repressed  below. 


{yj^  ,66/.  &fA.  -  -/jt+9-  ■ 


PICTURE  CLEANING. 

Or  all  the  vexed  questions  upon  art,  that  of  cleaning  and  re-teriug 
pictures  is  the  most  vexed.  Of  other  <f*txti»ut*  ivsaltr  some  gel  a 
solution,  or  ate  pushed  from  public  notice  ;  but  every  now  and  then 
this  again  arises.  When  the  pictures  of  the  National  Galleries  are 
nearly  spoilt  through  dirt  and  neglect,  they  get  removed  and 
undergo  the  process  of  cleaning.  Then  it  is  that  the  smouldering 
and  anger  alwunding  against  picture-dealers  and  cleaners 
burst  forth.  The  "Claude"  has  been,  not  cleaned,  but  "skinned;" 
such  was  the  name  invented  some  few  years  ago.  ''The  beautiful 
middle  tone,  the  divine  aerial  perspective,  has  l*cn  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  ignorant  and  bungling  |«er»ons  employed  upon  it>" 

The  unfortunate  person  who  gave  the  very  necessary  order  for 
cleaning  the  "Claude"  was  of  course  assailed  astnuch,  or  more,  than 
the  unknown  operator.  The  leading  journal  contains,  day  after 
day,  objurgations  n|ion  him  ;  the  other  papers  take  up  the  subject ; 
the  monthlies,  which  should  know,  if  we  believe  their  professions, 
something  about  art,  revile  him  ;  and  the  comic  journals,  not  will- 
ing t»  lose  so  good  an  opportunity,  bring  ridicule  at  last  to  over- 
whelm hiin. 

We  purpose,  in  a  short  paper,  to  consider,  therefore,  » hat  this 
picture-cleaning  is,  upon  which  so  much  has  been  said,  without 
producing  at  all  a  clear  idea  in  the  minds  of  any. 

The  non-education  of  tbo  general  public  in  matters  of  taste  led, 
Mine  fifty  years  n^-o,  or  perhaps  earlier  than  that,  some  hundred 
years  ago,  to  a  state  <f  things  very  hurtful  both  to  the  artist  and 


the  buyer,  aud  eventually  to  the  seller  also.  A  claw  of  rich  people, 
much  ridiculed  by  caricaturist*,  sprang  up,  who  called  theruselven 
eoouoisseurs.  We  need  not  say  that  these  people  had  no  canons  of 
art,  had  no  taste,  and  that  they  were  very  sorry  and  silly  people. 
They  ]>er[>etruted  the  mo.it  egregious  blunders,  as  all  people  will 
who  pretend  to  know  that  which  they  do  not  know.  They  filled 
their  country  mansions  with  great  rubbish,  anil  made  the  name  of 
a  rich  Englishman  synonymous  with  that  of  a  gull  throughout 
Italy.  Their  rage  w  as  to  buy  up  Italian  masters.  Age  seemed  to 
them  to  oonfer  every  merit ;  and  next  to  age,  foreign  extraction 
seemed  to  please  them.  Hence  meritorious  artists  of  our  own  country 
starved.  Vile  copies  of  "Claude"  were  passed  off  as  originals, 
whilst  Richard  Wilson,  for  his  daily  bread,  was  compelled  to  paint 
picture  after  picture,  and  take  it  to  the  pawnbroker,  till,  indeed, 
that  constant  friend  railed  him,  and  took  him  to  a  room  where  lay 
piled  his  unsold  works. 

We  hare  seen  what  effect  the  connoisseurs  had  upon  the  country  ; 

it  did  worse  than  this— it  created  that  pest  of  art,  the  dishonest  and 
ignorant  picture-dealer,  who  joined  to  his  vocation  that  of  "picture- 
cleaner."  The  false  glows  which  the  manufacturers  of  Italy  had 
spread  upon  their  Claudes  were  liable  to  fade;  the  very  exeellent 
Uking  which  produced  the  curious  and  antique  cracks — marks  of 
antiquity  looked  for  so  earnestly  by  the  connoisseur — were  apt  to 
make,  after  a  time,  the  paint  fall  off  entirely,  aud  reave  a  great 
hiatus,  alas !  — n»<w»'w  « titftrtHa — which  the  restorer's  art  alone  conld 
re-|«teh.    The  branch  of  trade  was  lucrative;  when  the  restorer 
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once  gut  into  a  gentleman's  gallery,  he  seldom  went  out  without 
cleaning  the  whole  lot,  and  perhaps  taking  the  order  fur  a  few 
nther  pictures  which  he  bad  by  him,  perfectly  genuine. 

Well  might  honust  William  Hogarth,  compel)*!  to  raffle  his  im- 
mortal works,  rave  at  such  a  fate.  Connoisseurs  could  see  no 
merit  in  William,  aud  he  hit  them  too  hard  with  his  pen  and 
pencil  for  them  to  relish  his  productions.  Yet  he  had  hopes  of 
some  day  Boeing  the  ancients  defeated,  and  his  "  Rattle  of  the 
Picture*,-  wherein  the  "Modern  Midnight  Cuversatioo "  had 
worsted  an  <>K1  maatfu-'a  group  of  bacchanals,  gives  it  shrewd  hint 
of  what  he  would  like  to  have  nee  a. 

William  Hogarth  died,  however,  long  before  the  reign  of 
Madonnas,  saint*,  St.  Sebastians,  and  Magdalena,  and  the  thousand 
classical  pendanta  which  accompanied  them  died  out.  Apollo 
never  flayed  Marsyas  with  no  re  perseverance  than  did  the  con- 
noisseurs the  moderns.  The  school  also  of  the  moderua  was  a  l»ad 
one.  There  was  little  or  no  study  in  it.  What  caret!  Barry  or 
Northcote  about  costume?  What  cared  Sir  George  Beaumont 
about  truth  in  landscape,  so  long  as  he  conld  stick  in  hi*  inevitable 
"  brown  tree  ?"  Looking  at  a  green  and  fresh  study  of  a  landscape 
of  early  summer,  by  a  rising  artist,  the  illustrious  amateur,  Sir 
George,  makes  this  immortal  query:  "Ah,  it  is  all  very  well, 
young  man-  very  pretty,  very  pretty;  hut  where  do  you  put  your 
'brown  tree?'" 

Those  dark  day*  were  glorious  times  for  picture-dealers,  and 
even  later  than  that  many  have  made  fortuues.  Latterly  they  have 
been  driven  from  town,  hut  *eeni,  for  some  time,  to  have  gained  ;» 
standing  iu  provincial  towns.  Manchester  was  once  a  glorious 
place  for  tbera.  The  mill  owners,  immersed  in  business,  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  about  pictures;  aud  the<*  gentry  "worked"  the 
town.  It  is  upon  record  that  one  of  them,  in  the  course  of  » 
fortnight,  sold  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  lec- 
tures -we  should  word  the  phrase  differently— pictures  the  price  of 
which  amounted  to  tliat  sum  ;  not  one  of  which  pictures  was 
genuine!  Now,  indeed,  honest  sellers  find  a  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  their  paintings  in  that  t:iwii,  The  cotton  lords  have  been 
once  b'ttteu  and  arc  twic;  shy. 

It  was  to  the  interest  of  such  sellers  to  cry  up  the  old  master*. 
Upon  the  works  of  modern  .irtist*  they  could  not  get  no  great  a 
profit,  nor  could  they  sell  fictitious  pictures  if  the  artist  was  alive 
to  den  y  it.  They,  therefore,  still  kept  to  the  old  masters,  and  to 
cleaning. 

The  latter  art,  which,  if  properly  carried  out  and  taken  at  a 
proper  time,  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  simplest  imaginable,  they 
made  into  a  mystery.  A  portrait  of  a  lady —generally,  it  would 
seem,  by  Lely,  or  some  copyist  -hung  up  at  their  door,  divided 
with  muoh  precision  in  two  halves,  whereof  one  is  white  and  the 
other  black,  or  nearly  so.  The  light  half  represents  that  cleaned 
by  an  "  entirely  new  "  process;  it  is  generally  of  brilliant  colour, 
and  frequently  by  no  moans  badly  painted  ;  so  well  done,  indeed, 
that  people  are  rather  apt  to  wish  that  the  whole  of  the  picture 
were  cleaned. 

The  art  of  cleaning  has  been  termed  by  some  of  it*  professors  a 
"  a»y«4ery  f  a»d  a  prof  maw  of  the  art,  who  has  produced  a  very 

insufficient  and  puffing  pamphlet  upon  it,"  has  told  us  that  "a 
picture-dealer  remarked  the  other  day,  that  an  artist  could  not 
restore  a  painting  ;  and  this  has  bwn  carefully  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  public."  We  will  not  follow  Mr.  Wntkins  any  further 
in  the  half-down  pages  which  form  the  pamphlet,  but  we  must 
remark  that  Mr.  Watkins  gives  not  the  slightest  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  The  mystery,  which  he  tolls  us  truly  enough  is  no 
mystery,  merely  consists  in  the  common  met  of  fools  having 
rushed  in 

"  Where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

The  artist  has  been  too  timid  to  attempt  to  restore  the  work  of  a 
great  roaster  ;  the  dealer,  therefore,  has  boldly  offered  to  do  his 
work,  and  has  carried  off  the  job  aud  has  spoilt  the  picture. 

The  dirt  which  collects  upon  the  face  of  a  picture  and  which 
•bscurea  the  subject,  arise,  from  various  causes.     If  it  be  only 

•  The  «  My.teryof  Picture  Restoring  Unveilcw,"  by  W.  W. 
Watkins.   London,  1854. 


simple  dirt,  the  best  way  to  clean  it  is  to  wash  it  with  clean  water, 
robbing  it  with  n  soft  piece  of  leather.  The  picture  ought  then  to 
be  rubbed  in  a  circular  manner  with  the  finger*'  ends,  so  as  to  get 
the  dirt  off  in  small  patches,  and  thereby  to  render  visible  the  con- 
trast between  the  true  colour  and  the  dirt.  If  it  has  been  var- 
nished with  mastic,  which  has  clouded  and  thus  has  got  the  dirt 
amalgamated  with  it,  the  surface  of  the  jricture  will  be  covered 
with  a  white  resinous  dust,  which  may  be  blown  away.  This 
process  is  a  very  delicate  but  a  very  safe  one,  as,  by  carefully 
proceeding  in  the  manner  described,  the  light  and  delicate  touches 
of  the  master  need  not  be  interfered  with. 

Co|inl  varnish,  which  is  often  nsed — seme  being  so  fnad  as  to 
liave  absolutely  used  coach-maker's  varnish— is  of  a  harder  kind. 
It  requires  a  very  different  treatment.  It  is  removed  by  rubbing 
with  Indu-rublier  or  with  sea  or  river  sand,  the  particles  ol  which 
are  round,  and  which  do  not  Hcrateh.  Sometimes  this  even  fails 
to  remove  the  copal ;  the  method  then  employed  is  to  use  spirits  of 
wine,  which,  lieiug  applied  lightly  to  the  picture,  in  a  short  time 
softens  the  varnish,  so  that  it  can  then  be  removed.  Oil,  also,  is 
used  in  softening  the  varnish  ;  but  the  methods  of  cleaning  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  professors  of  the  art.  Two  certain 
results  ari*e  from  any  picture  that  is  cleaned. 

Firstly,  the  contrast  will  generally  be  so  great  upon  the  imme- 
diate exhibition  of  the  picture  to  the  owner's  eyes,  that  the  colours 
will  look  raw,  and  the  picture  will  appear  crude,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Claudes  which  have  been  cleaned  scientifically. 

Secondly,  if  the  artist  has,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  did,  painted 
with  bad  colours,  or  has  himself  produced  unfair  effects  with 
resinous  gums  anil  varnish,  the  spirits  of  wine  will,  with  the 
varnish,  remove  these  effects  also,  and  the  picture  will  be,  so  far, 
spoilt.  The  injurious  effects  of  tampering  with  colours  is  seen  in 
Hilton's  picture  of  "  Sir  Calepine  rescuing  Serena,"  formerly  in  the 
National  Gallery  ;  but  the  eye  of  the  lady  and  part  of  the  face 
having  siven  way,  and  absolutely  moved,  the  picture  was  removed 
for  repairs ;  since  which,  we  believe,  the  public  has  not  seen  any 
more  of  it. 

In  restoring  a  picture,  the  surface  mnst  first  1*  rendered  flat, 
the  inequalities  ironed  or  pressed  down,  and  the  cracks  and  in- 
juries filled  up.  This  is  generally  done  with  gold-size  and  flaVe- 
white  in  powder,  which,  when  dry,  is  rubbed  even  with  the 
surface  with  pumice-stone.  The  next  process  is  to  restore  the 
parts  by  painting  over  them,  which  requires,  of  course,  an  artist  of 
ability  to  match  the  colour  and  to  catch  the  tone. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  of  picture-cleaning,  which,  on 
Consideration,  resolve  themselves  into  those  easily  ,{ot  over  by  care, 
knowledge,  and  industry,  and  which  art  has  about  it  none  of  the 
mystery,  only  solved  by  cabalistic  performances,  with  which  its 
ignorant  professors  have  hitherto,  to  the  detriment  of  art,  sur- 
rounded it. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  BRUSSELS. 

Tin,  recent  exhibition  of  tho.  works  of  modern  artifts  in  the  Betgiau 
capital  will,  we  trust,  give  au  impetus  to  the  progress  of  the  fine 
arte  in  a  country  which,  notwithstanding  the  brightness  of  its  tra- 
ditional glory,  is  very  much  behind  its  neighbours  at  the  present  day, 
as  regards  the  production  of  works  of  art  and  their  appreciation. 
Since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  Belgian  has  produced 
scarcely  a  sculptor  or  painter  of  eminence.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Belgian  artists  followed  the  feeblo  mannerinn 
which  prevailed  in  Prance  at  the  same  period,  and  in  the  latter 
half  they  followed  David  with  equal  deference,  and  with  no  better 
success.  The  romantic  school  of  France  still  influences  Belgian  art 
to  a  considerable  extent,  though  some  of  the  pictures  recently  ex- 
hibited show's  tendency  to  strike  into  new  paths  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  revert  to  the  style  of  the  old  Plemish  school  on  the  other. 
One  of  the  most  striking  pictures  in  the  recent  exhibition  was  a 
very  fine  one  by  M.  Alexandre  Thomas,  who  is  already  well  known 
by  his  pictures  of  "Judith"  and  "Hagar  in  the  Wilderness."  In 
every  review  of  the  exhibition,  a  notice  of  this  picture  occupies  the 
first  place,  and-  the  admiration  it  creates  is  a  worthy  crowning  of  the 
artist's  previous  labours.    The  subject  is  one  of  the  grandest  that 
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ever  occurred  to  the  imagination  ot  painter  or  poet ;  it  is  "  Jodaa 
wandering  by  night,  after  the  Condemnation  of  Christ."  The  evan- 
gelist* tell  us  in  a  few  words  that  the  apostate  who  betrayed  the 
Saviour  was  struck  with  remorse  when  hilt  Master  was  condemned 
to  the  cross,  and  going  to  the  temple,  cast  down  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver — the  reward  of  his  treachery — at  the  feet  of  the  high  priest, 
and  went  out  and  hanged  himself.  The  choice  of  the  subject,  no 
less  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed,  shows  that  the 
artist  possesses  genius  of  no  common  order.  M.  Thomas  has  se- 
lected an  incident  marking  a  moment  nf  time  during  the  agony  of 
remorse  and  despair  which  drove  the  wretched  apo-tate  to  till  up 
the  measure  of  bis  guilt  with  the  crime  of  wdddo.  He  has  placed 
the  horror-stricken  and  despairing  wretch  on  the  summit  of  <»ol- 
gotha,  in  presence  of  the  eruss  on  which  his  Master  has  yielded  up 


catastrophe  recorded  by  the  evangelists ;  for  the  state  of  mind  m 
forcibly  depicted  on  that  haggard  countenance  there  can  be  no  rest 
— annihilation  would  lie  preferable.  The  thought  which  inspired 
this  picture  is  just  and  profound,  and  the  execution  is  equal  to  the 
conception.  Brute  strength  in  repose  has  never  Iwen  represented  in 
a  more  masterly  manner  than  in  the  figures  of  the  two  sleeping 
carpenters.  The  entire  picture  is  conceived  in  that  style  of  blended 
simplicity  and  grandeur,  which  belongs  to  the  narrative  from  which 
its  subject  is  taken.  The  effects  of  the  two  lights,  the  clear  and 
silvery  moonbeams  and  the  red  glare  of  the  fire,  are  managed  with 
great  skill,  and  notwithstanding  the  contrast,  a  profound  harmony  • 
reigns  over  the  whole  picture. 

A  picture  of  totally  different  eharacttr,  and  of  much  smaller 
dimensions,  is  "The  Imprisoned  Family  "of  M.  (tallait,  which 


TIIK  MUCH.  —  FROM   A  FAINTINO  BV  RI'VsHFl. 


his  soul  iu  torment.  At  the  loot  of  the  cross,  two  men,  tin  builders 
of  the  horrible  apparatus  of  death,  are  sleeping  near  a  tire  made  on 
the  ground,  which  throws  a  red  and  sim«tcr  liyht  over  the  scene. 
It  is  night,  and  the  clear  moonlight  falls  on  other  parts,  aud  Lnn  n 
into  relief  the  figure  of  Judas,  whose  pale  and  haggard  countenance, 
disordered  hair,  and  wild  eyes  indicate  a  soul  rent  with  angiiUli  and 
borne  down  by  the  weight  nf  an  intolerable  remorse.  With  his  left 
hand  he  supports  himself  against  a  rock;  in  his  right  he  holds 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  which  he  rendered  his  name  for  ever 
infamous.  The  extremity  of  remorse  mid  ile-qiair  have  never  lien 
depicted  with  greater  power  than  by  M.  Thomiis  in  the  countenance 
of  Judas.  All  around  him  is  the  tranquillity  of  nature;  he  is  alone 
on  the  scene  of  his  crime's  sad  result,  for  the  two  workmen  of  Pilate 
sleep,  and  profound  silence  reigns  around.    It  is  easy  to  foresee  the 


cihihiUt  a  considerable  improvement  on  that  artist's  former  effort*. 
It  contains  three  figures,  a  young  man,  a  woman,  and  an  infant, 
who  are  placed  in  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  centre  of  the  picture 
from  the  grated  window  of  the  prison.  To  soothe  their  depressed 
spirits  and  troubled  minds,  the  prisoner  is  playing  on  his  violin  a 
favourite  air  of  their  happier  days.  The  sentiment  is  good,  hot 
critics  observe  in  the  picture  some  of  those  defects  of  execution 
which  M.  Gall-iit  has  displayed  before.  The  wiuie  artist  also 
exhibits  a  "Croatian  Sentinel,"  which  is  a  fine  study,  but  has  M 
pretension  to  Is-  called  a  picture. 

The  most  prolific  artist  of  the  modem  school  of  Belgium,  if  such 
can  be  said  to  exist,  is  undoubtedly  M.  81ingeney»r.  Arrived  at 
an  early  age  at  those  distinctions  which  are  ordinarily  accorded  to 
the  veterans  of  the  art,  he  lias  not  slept  under  his  laurels,  Ht 
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produced  a  constant  succession  of  work*.  Audacity  and  perseve- 
rance arc  qualities  which  he  possesses  largely,  and  which  are  im- 
portant element*  of  suoeeea.  He  is  not  uniformly  happy  in  his  at- 
tempts, hut  all  his  works  show  thnt  be  possesses  the  chief  qualifi- 
cations which  constitute  the  master— genius,  enthusiasm,  and  bold- 
ness. M.  Slingeneyer  exhibits  this  year  a  picture  of  the  insane 
mother  of  Charles  V.  holding  in  her  arms  the  corpse  of  her  husband. 
History  affords  some  curious  details  bearing  upon  this  not  very 
pleasing  subject.  Joanna  of  Spain  was  the  victim  of  a  mono- 
maniacal  passion,  a  fever  of  the  tenses  and  the  brain,  which  dis- 
played itself  during  the  life  of  her  husband,  the  Archduke  Philip 
of  Austria,  in  alternations  of  frenzied  ardour,  devouring  melancholy, 
and  causeless  jealousy.  When  he  died,  this  diseased  amative  ness, 
as  the  phrenologists  would  call  it,  was  displayed  in  manifestations 
of  the  same  wild  passion  that  had  preyed  upon  her  while  he  lived. 
The  painter  has  depicted  one  of  the  melancholy  scenes  which 


and  proenressesdrink  gin  around  the  coffin  which  contains  his  mother ; 
but  Hogarth's  picture  conveyed  an  impressive  mural,  while  M. 
Slingeneyer  only  ministers  to  a  morbid  taste.  Next  year  we  hope 
to  see  a  more  pleasing  subject,  treated  with  equal  skill.  His 
"  Zannikin,"  the  heroic  fisherman  of  Fumes,  who  fell  in  the  war 
between  Flanders  and  France,  is  a  very  fine  study,  somewhat 
monotonous  in  colour,  perhaps,  but  drawn  » ith  the  energy  and 
vigour  which  characterise  all  his  productions. 

M.  Ham mati  exhibits  several  pictures,  of  which  the  principal  is 
"The  Mass  of  Adrian  Villaert,"  which  ]io«sesse*  all  the  qualities 
that  have  distinguished  this  artist's  former  efforts.  Adrian 
Villaert,  a  musician  of  Bruges,  composed  at  the  Academy  of  St. 
Mark,  in  Venice,  n  grand  muss,  which  produced  a  profound  sensa- 
tion. The  artist  has  represented  him  seated  before  the  organ ;  the 
inspiration  of  genius  is  seen  in  liis  countenance,  ami  his  lingers 
touch  the  keys  with  the  grace  and  energy  of  a  master.    Near  him 
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followed  ;  Joanna  is  seated  on  thp  f>*>t  of  the  lied,  holding  in  her 
arms  her  husband's  corpse,  on  which  she  lavishes  the  caresses  that 
*ere  bis  in  life.  The  infant  Charles  is  present,  whose  innocent 
ace  contrasts  strongly  with  the  horror  of  the  scene  ;  one  of  his 
hands  caresses  the  livid  hand  of  his  father,  the  other  plays  with 
the  crown,  under  which  he  was  destined  to  domineer  over  Europe. 
This  picture  elicits  expressions  of  opinion  the  most  conflicting  ; 
some  praising  it  with  as  much  vehemence  as  others  condemn  it. 
The  execution  is  of  the  finest  order  :  the  head  of  Joanna  is  happily 
conceived,  the  body  of  Philip  is  vigorously  painted,  and  all  the  ac- 
cessories are  traced  with  the  hand  of  a  master ;  but  the  taste  which 
led  to  the  selection  of  such  a  subject  is  very  questionable.  We  are 
forcibly  reminded,  in  looking  at  it,  of  the  last  picture  of  that 
pictorial  comedy  of  Hogarth's— the  "Harlot's  Progress  ;"  in  which 
the  innocent  child  of  shame  is  winding  up  his  top,  while  courtexani 


sit  three  monks,  who  play  stringed  instrument-;  :unl  behind  them 
are  three  others,  two  of  whom  accompany  him  with  their  voices, 
while  the  third  is  playing  a  flute.  In  the  background  the  doge  is 
seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  surrounded  by  the  m>.  iuUt-  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  and  on  the  left  are  two  beautiful  women,  all  of 
whom  listen  to  the  solemn  strains  with  rapt  attention.  We  sce.it 
a  glance  that  the  performance  is  regarded  as  an  event :  all  the 
actors  are  interested  in  the  action,  and  the  music  to  which  they  are 
listening  evidently  absorbs  the  whole  Attention  of  every  one.  The 
Pleads  of  the  two  singing  monks  are  a  fino  study.  The  colouring 
of  this  picture  is  more  harmonious,  and  we  remark  bss  of  that 
gray  tone  which  characterised  some  of  the  artist's  former  pro- 
ductions. "The  First-bora"  is  a  charming  c  mpoaiUoti  ;  and  Ma 
"  Family  of  the  Executed  Criminal,"  conceived  in  the  style  of  the 
romantic  school,  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  colouring. 
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We  rind  iii  the  exhibition  the  work*  of  three  young  lueo,  dis- 
tinguished by  very  divers*  qualities,  hut  all  affording  promise  of  ft 
brilliant  career.  The  fir*t,  N.  Verlat,  has  airily  achieved  no 
small  smve«  in  Paris;  the  second,  M.  Cerinuk,  anuounced  himself 
by  a  very  remarkable  work  in  tbe  exhibition  of  lS.'d  :  tbe  third, 
whose  genius  hut  now  for  the  first  time  revealed  itself,  is  M.  Jules 
Pecher.  M.  Vi  rl.it  made  hi*  dtbt  l  iu  Paris  three  years  ago,  when 
he  produced  "  Pepin  the  Short  <>v  >r cowing  a  Lion  in  tlie  Circus," 
.  ft  remarkable  work  for  so  young  an  artist:  but  bit  subsoqueut 
work*  have  less  of  the  style  and  it  inner  of  the  modern  French  or 
romantic  school,  and  approach  more  to  the  old  Flemish  school. 
The  picture  in  the  exhibition  is  a  commission  from  tbe  Belgian 
government:  the  subject,  "  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  at  the  Assault  of 
Jerusalem."  It  is  a  tine  composition,  treated  with  boldness  and 
vigour  ;  the  fivnrcs  evince  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  present  pro- 
duction of  SI.  Ccrruak  is  "  The  Propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Faith  in  Bohemia,"  an  intermitting  phase  of  tlie  history  of  his 
i.N.untry;  fur  this  young  artist,  though  long  resident  in  Brunei*, 
and  a  pupil  of  Gallait,  Itlou^s  to  the  heroic  race  which  produced 
John  Hu*s,  I'rocopius,  and  Z;ska.  The  incident  Li  taken  from  the 
period  when  Austria  »'m  engaged  in  purifying  Bohemia  from  the 
taint  of  heresy,  giving  her  for  applies  the  nioiik  and  the  holdier. 
The  artist  has  represented  the  interior  of  n  uii*crable  hut,  at  the 
moment  that  the  missionary  monk  is  leaving  it,  after  exchanging 
the  images  of  orthodoxy  for  the  symbols  of  the  IToMiite  heresy, 
leaving  the  inmates  plunged  iu  gloomy  rejections.  The  eye*  of  the 
old  iii4u,  wh<>H>  Krl.v  l*ard  falls  upon  hip  broad  chest,  are  fixed 
upon  the  ground;  the  countenance  of  his  son  has  a  menacing 
expreHsi.ni,  though  he  plays  with  a  noblc-lookiug  dog,  as  if  to  hiile 
his  feelings.  The  little  children  piny  joyously  with  the  image* 
which  remind  their  elders  of  the  martyrdom  of  Jerome  and  Hn.ts, 
and  the  persecution  of  their  disciples.  There  aro  in  this  picture  a 
profound  phik-ophy  and  a  maturity  of  thought  and  execution,  which 
place  the  artist  in  the  first  rauk  among  living  pointer*.  The  third 
"f  the  cori-tcllatirm,  M.  Jules  Pecher,  exhibit*  a  "Christ  liearing 
his  Cross,''  which  remiuds  the  spectator  of  the  manner  of  Crayer 
and  the  pupils  of  Rubens.  The  suffering  expressed  in  the  attitude 
of  the  principal  figure,  and  the  urene  majesty  which  beams  fr.>ut 
his  countenance,  are  conceived  ami  executed  in  a  manner  lieyond 
all  praise. 

There  are  in  tbe  t-xhititiou  a  number  of  very  large  picture*, 
uiitny  of  which  aro  not  ui>ovc  mediocrity,  aud  may  therefore  be  well 
passed  over  without  notice.  "The  Battle  of  Gravrlinet,"  by  M. 
Vau  Severdouek,  w  one  of  these  vast  compositions ;  but,  unlike 
many  of  this  class,  it  is  drawn  with  vigour,  aud  though,  perhaps, 
too  full  of  details,  is  a  work  which  will  repny  the  time  spent  iu 
examining  it.  "Christ  calling  little  Children,"  by  M.  Dellacqua, 
is  not  without  some  good  points,  but  rather  monotonous  in  colour, 
and  inferior,  ou  the  whole,  b>  liis  "Christ  on  tbe  Mount,"  but  the 
best  picture  by  this  artist  is  undoubtedly  "  Mary  Stuart  insulted 
by  the  Populace  of  Edinburgh.'*  The  unfortunate  queen  is  on 
horseback,  surrounded  by  un  angry  and  menacing  mob,  whose 
aspect  fills  her  soul  with  terror.  The  cavalier  near  her  is  drawn 
with  a  masterly  hand,  and  the  architecture  is  treated  with  remark- 
able skill ;  altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  best  historical  |«intings 
which  have  been  exhibited  in  Brussels  for  >~>rne  years.  M.  Stallaert, 
the  present  director  of  the  Academy  of  Tournay,  also  exhibits  a 
commendable  historical  jiaintin.%  representing  the  death  of  the 
popular  hero,  Kverard  de  K'sr-ivbiv*. 

That  strange  phantasy  of  the  last  days  of  Charles  V.,  when, 
after  having  resigned  the  imperial  crown,  and  lived  for  years  in  the 
solitude  of  a  cloister,  he  celebrated  his  own  obsequies,  lying  down 


in  his  ootfin,  and  joining  in  the  penitential  hymns  of  the  munkf, 
has  found  a  pictorial  record  in  the  studio  of  M.  Robert.  Bat  it  is 
not  the  funeral  which  the  artist  baa  depicted  :  when  that  solemnity 
was  concluded,  Charles  sat  long  before  the  "Last  Judgment"  of 
Titian,  and  then  was  carried  to  his  bod,  which  he  never  quitted 
till  the  day  he  was  finally  carried  to  his  last  reating-place.  If. 
Robert,  who  has  executed  this  picture  for  the  Belgian  government, 
has  adopted  the  idea  that  the  feeling  which  influenced  Charlea,  in 
his  abdication  and  retirement  into  solitude,  was  remorse ;  he  has 
repretieated  him,  not  as  the  man  of  suffering,  devoured  by  religions 
melancholy,  but  as  the  tyrant  trembling  at  tbe  admonitions  of 
conscience.  Apart  from  the  interest  given  to  it  by  this  new  klea, 
the  picture  is  a  very  creditable  one ;  the  artist  likewise  exhibits  a 
well-executed  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Ugny. 

"  Tbe  Virgin  of  the  Afflicted  "  is  the  title  of  a  grand  picture  by 
M.  Dobbelaere,  the  harmony  and  brightness  of  the  colours  in  which 
remind  us  of  the  old  masters  of  the  Venetian  school.  "  The  Con- 
federates of  the  Compromised  Nobles  "  is  a  com]w..sitioa  full  of 
merit,  from  the  studio  of  M.  Huysmana,  the  subject  being  taken  from 
an  episode  of  the  revolution  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  M.  Gerard  exhibits  an  episode  of  the  Belgic  conquest*  of 
Julius  Cteaar,  "  The  Hostages,"  in  which  the  two  oxen  attached  to 
the  car  containing  the  hostages  are  remarkably  well  drawn,  and 
the  whole  picture  marks  M.  Gerard  as  an  artist  of  considerable 
promise. 

M.  Leys,  uuo  of  thu  most  poetic  of  modern  painters,  has  sent  to 
the  exhibition  four  pictures,  all  possessing  great  merit,  though  the 
most  beautiful  is  indubitably  his  '«  Faust  and  Wagner/'  in  which 
he  hn.i  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  tbe  genius  of  the  im- 
mortal Goethe.  It  U  the  scene  l«efore  the  gate  of  Nuremberg,  the 
festival  of  Easter,  which  M.  Leys  has  chosen  for  his  subject :  and  one 
more  pleasing  could  scarcely  have  been  selected.  Faust  and 
Wagner  arc  seated  >n  a  bench,  aad  before  them  pass  the  burgher* 
and  artisans  of  tbe  city,  with  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  clad  in 
their  holiday  attire. 

' 1  Forth  from  the  arched  and  gloomy  crate, 
Tbe  multitudes,  in  bright  array, 
Stream  forth,  and  seek  the  sun's  warm  ray  ! 
Their  risen  Lord  they  celebrate, 
For  they  themselves  have  also  risen  to  dny  ! 
From  the  mean  tenement,  the  sordid  room, 
From  manual  craft,,  from  toil's  imperious  sway, 
From  roofs'  and  gables'  overhanging  gloom. 
From  the  close  pressure  of  the  narrow  street. 
And  from  the  churches'  venerable  night. 
They've  issued  now  from  darkness  into  light." 

A  middle-aged  burgher  and  his  wife,  with  their  two  children,  and 
a  pair  of  lovers,  are  the  principal  figures  in  the  foreground  of  the 
picture  ;  tbe  young  girl  with  the  book  under  her  arm,  and  the 
little  cross  on  her  bosom,  is  much  more  like  the  Marguerite  of  the 
poet  than  was  the  ideal  creation  of  M.  Ary  Scheffer.  The  Faust, 
too,  differs  from  the  common  type  ;  thore  is  an  air  of  deep  thought 
in  tbe  countenance  which  accords  with  the  character  of  the  daring 
student  at  that  period  of  its  development.  The  sentiment  and 
colouring  of  the  picture  are  equally  good,  and  the  character  given 
to  the  figures  shows  that  the  artist  has  weU  studied  the  poem  from 
which  the  subject  is  taken. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  principal  works  of  Belgian 
artists  in  the  departments  of  history  and  poetry,  and  must  reserve 
our  notice  of  the  gtxre  painters,  and  also  of  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  German  artists,  for  a  future  occasion. 


SIR  THOMAS 

The  early  history  of  this  eminent  artist  is  mingled  with  the  varied 
fortunes  of  his  father,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  law,  but, 
from  a  fatal  unstvitdiness  of  character,  became  successively  an 
attorney,  a  dabbler  in  literature,  a  comedian,  ati  excise  officer,  a 
farmer,  and  an  innkeeper,  without  prospering  in  either  of  these 
various  vocations.    The  future  court  jointer  was  the  youngest  of 


LAWRENCE. 

sixteen  children,  most  of  whom  had  died  in  infancy,  and  was  horn 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1769,  at  Bristol,  within  a  few  doors  of  th« 
birthplace  of  Southey.  Shortly  afterwards  his  parents  removed  to 
Devizes,  where  for  several  years  they  kept  the  Black  Bear  public- 
house.  Being  a  fine  child,  with  full  dark  eyes  aud  a  very  melodious 
voice,  his  father  taught  him  to  recite  passages  from  Shakspeajf 
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and  Milton  for  the  entertainment  of  his  customers ;  and  hit  talent 
for  declamation  won  praises  from  snob,  competent  judges  an  Garrick 
and  Mn.  Siddons. 

At  the  age  of  seven,  young  Lawrence  began  to  sketch  portraits 
with  singular  fidelity,  and  two  years  later,  having  read  Rogers's 
"Lives  of  Foreign  Painters,"  and  seen  the  paintings  at  Corsham 
Hou«<>,  the  seat  of  the  Mcthucns,  he  produced  some  pictures 
which,  together  with  his  portraits,  were  thus  spoken  of  at  the  time 
by  the  Hon.  Daines  Harrington  :  — "  As  I  have  mentioned  so  many 
proofs  of  early  genius  in  children,  I  cannot  pass  mm.  >ticctl  n  Master 
•on  of  an  innkeeper,  at  PeviwM,  in  Wiltshire.  At  the 
age  of  nine,  without  the  lonst  instruction  from  any  one,  he  was 
capable  of  copying  historical  pictures  in  a  masterly  style,  and  also 
succeeded  nmaiingly  in  compositions  of  his  own,  particularly  that 
of  '  Peter  denying  Christ.'  In  about  seven  minutes  he  scarcely 
ever  failed  of  drawing  a  strong  likeness  of  any  person  present,  which 
had  generally  much  freedom  and  grace,  if  the  subject  permitted." 

When  young  Lawrence  was  ten  years  old,  his  father,  having 
failed  in  business  once  more,  removed  to  Oxford,  where  the  juvenile 
artist  was  announced  as  a  |»>rtrait  painter.  His  fame  hud  gone 
liefore  him,  and  there  wast  a  rush  to  his  studio;  though  of  course 
his  sitters  must  have  l>een  actuated  only  by  the  same  curiosity  and 
love  of  novelty  that  prompted  so  many  poisons  tii  run  after  Tom 
Thumb.  He  was  an  infant  prodigy,  and  therefire  the  rank  and 
fashion  c.r  the  place  lloekeil  to  tee  him.  When  the  excitement  was 
over,  and  no  more  money  was  to  lie  made  in  Oxford,  the  Lawrences 
removed  to  Bath,  where  they  hired  a  large  house,  wnt  the  sisters 
uf  the  young  artist  to  boarding-school,  and  raised  his  price  from 
a  guinea  to  a  guinea  ami  a  half.  His  portrait  of  Mr*.  Siddons,  as 
Znra,  was  admired  aud  engraved;  and  his  fame  spread  far  and 
wide.  His  studio,  before  he  was  twelve  years  old.  was  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  rank,  fashion,  and  beanty  of  Hath  ;  young  ladies  loved 
to  converse  witli  the  handsome  prodigy,  and  men  of  taste  pur- 
chased his  crayon  heads,  which  he  produced  in  great  numbers,  aud 
circulated  tbeui  all  over  the  country,  and  even  the  continent. 

He  was  seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  firrt  dipped  his  brush  in 
oil  colnurs,  and  began  to  free  himself  from  the  captivating  facilities 
id'  crayons.  He  aspired  to  become  a  great  painter,  and  studied  in 
succession  the  works  of  Rembrandt,  Reynolds,  and  Titian ;  but  in 
the  meantime  it  was  necessary  to  live,  mid  this  he  accomplished  witis- 
fiictorily  by  painting  portraits.  His  fame  had  hitherto  lieeu  wholly 
provincial,  and  he  long*.d  to  obtaiu  distinction  in  the  metropolis. 
A  copy  of  '"  The  Transfiguration  "  of  Rart'aelle,  piintcd  on  glass  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  was  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts  who  awarded  the 
young  artist  a  gilt  silver  palette  and  five  guineas;  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  came  to  London,  aud  opened  nn  exhibition  or  his 
works  in  Leicester  Fields,  a  situation  which  had  been  rendered 
popular  by  the  fame  of  Sir  Joshua  Key  nobis.  But  tbe  attraction  of 
juvenility  w»a  gone,  and  money  came  slowly  in  at  first.  Fortunately, 
he  had  stopped  at  Salisbury  on  his  way  to  the  metropolis,  anil  hail 
there  reaped  a  harvest  by  no  means  insignificant,  so  that  be  could 
afford  to  wait.  After  a  time,  he  removed  his  studio  to  Jennyn- 
atrcet,  and  entered  himself  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  his 
drawings  of  the  "Fighting  tUudiator"  and  the  •'Belvedere 
A|»ollo"  surpassed  all  competition. 

Satisfied  with  bis  success  in  this  instance,  he  was  now  desirous 
of  being  intr.tdiiced  to  Sir  .Tosliua  Reynolds,  a  pleasure  which  was 
procured  for  him  by  Prince  Hoare.  one  of  his  earliest  p.itnms. 
The  great  artist  spoke  encouragingly  to  him,  and  young  Lawrence 
was  much  pleased  with  tbe  interview.  Persons  who  hnd  heard  of 
his  fame  at  Bath  now  began  to  employ  him,  mid  in  a  short  time, 
though  he  lived  e*]«>n*ively  nnd  was  very  charitable,  he  was  able  U> 
allow  his  parent*  the  sum  of  three  bundled  a  year.  He  spent 
much  of  his  leisure,  at  this  time,  in  the  society  of  Hmirke,  tlie 
architect,  and  Fuscli,  the  great  jointer  ;  and  when  the  conversa- 
tion flagged,  he  would  jump  up  and  recite  passages  from  Milton, 
with  a  softness  of  voice  and  gentleness  of  manner,  "  very  much," 
ns  Fuseli  said,  "like  Belial,  but  deei.3e.lly  unlike  Beel*ebub." 

One  of  tbe  first  works  he  executed  in  London  was  ' 1  Hoiner 
Reciting  the  Iliad  to  the  Greeks,"  a  commission  from  Payne  Knight ; 
tlio  picture  was  well  drawn,  and  hail  considerable  delicacy  of 
colour,  but  it  was  wholly  deficient  in  sentiment.  Indeed,  the 
whole  strength  of  his  geniiM  lay  in  ]x»rtrait  pjiiuting  ;  and  though 


he  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  could  have 
become  a  great  historical  painter,  his  studies  prove  that  he  had  net 
the  genius  necessary  to  success  in  that  lofty  branch  of  the  art.  His 
next  picture,  however,  waa  in  his  own  field,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  fame  ;  this  was  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful  and  fascinat- 
ing Miss  Farren,  afterwards  countess  of  Derby.  The  resemblance 
was  striking  ;  and  Fuseli  pronounced  the  eyes  equal  to  auy  painted 
by  Titian,  than  which  there  could  be  no  higher  praise  ;  but  by  a 
strange  want  of  taste  and  propriety,  the  charming  actress  was 
represented,  though  clad  in  a  cloak  and  muff,  wiih  naked  arm*. 
This  caused  the  picture  to  bo  severely  criticised  ;  but  the  public 
received  it  with  favour,  anil  Lawrence's  portraits  in  oil  of  tbe 
queen  and  the  prim--=»  Amelia,  which  ap]>«*rcd  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  of  17**,  showed  that  lie  had  won  royal 
patronage  :iad  favour. 

iteorge  HI.,  having  been  clrelly  instrumental  in  founding  the 
Academy,  conceived  the  strange  idea  that  he  bud  the  right  to 
nominate  its  associates,  and  prop-ted  Lawrence  ;  but  the  latter 
was  only  twenty-one  years  of  n^e,  and  his  Majesty  had  himself 
approved  and  sanctioned  the  rule  that  no  associate  should  l  o 
admitted  until  he  Lad  attained  Ids  twenty- fourth  year.  The 
difficulty  was  met  by  the  suggestion,  that  Lawrence  should  be  made 
a  sort  of  supplementary  ascsnnte  until  he  had  attained  the  neces- 
sary years  ;  and  this  proposition  was  supported  by  Reynolds  and 
West ;  but  the  majority  opjwswl  it,  and  elected  an  artist,  Wheatley, 
in  spite  of  the  royal  reeommemlation.  Lawrence  was  again  pr.i- 
]K»<e.l  on  the  occasion  «f  another  vacancy  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  several  members,  who  pronounced  the  evasion  of 
their  taw*  a  atibversion  of  order  nnd  nn  attack  on  their  inde- 
pendence, he  w**  elected  a  supplementary  associate— a  favour 
which  no  one  has  enjoyed  either  l*f  .rc  or  since. 

In  the  following  year,  1~!>"2,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Lawrence  received  tbe  appointment  of  Painter  in  Ordinary  to  the 
king.  The  portrait  of  Miss  Farren  had  done  much  for  hi?  fanie, 
but  this  mark  of  royal  distinction  did  more.  His  preferment  caused 
sonic  envious  mnrmurin^s ;  for  Opie.  Hoppner,  and  Romney  were 
then  in  the  zenith  of  their  reputation,  and  nothing  but  the  gentle 
and  conciliatory  nature  of  the  young  nrti't  prevented  him  from 
making  ntsny  enemies.  He  had  now  Income  a  person  of  not*  and 
cwideration,  look  splendid  apartments  in  Old  H  >ud  street,  and 
made  his  friend  Faringt..n,  the  attist,  his  secretary  and  chamber- 
lain, allowing  hint  to  draw  tv e<:ty  p»,ec>ls  |sr»<ck  for  donustic 
r.xpe.nH-'.  Hii  «:-•:.»!  price  at  tlii<  v  **'•  n  hundred  guineas 
for  a  full-b -n-.-th  portrait,  fifty  f  >r  a  halt-leni.th,  and  twenty -five  f>r 
the  head  only.  His  first  commission  from  royalty  Viw  for  whole, 
lengths  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Qnoeii,  to  be  pret*utcd  by  Lord 
Macartney  to  tlie  Rmperor  e>f  Chin*  :  and  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion were  led  by  this  rimimstanrsr  t"  have  their  portraits  painted 
by  him. 

The  envy  which  his  success  had  excited  now  found  vent  in  an 
audible  whU|»er;  artists  were  not  wanting  who  insinuated  that  he 
could  copy,  but  not  create — that  it  was  well  for  his  lame  that  tbe 
ladies  of  England  were  lovely,  and  the  gentlemen  rich.  lAwrence 
was  annoyed  by  these  remarks  ;  but  much  n»  lie  longed  to  try  his 
powers  as  a  painter  of  history,  he  was  sensible  that  the  artist  who 
joints  from  his  imagination  is  repaid  only  w  ith  applause,  while  those 
w  ho  minister  to  men's  vanity  by  flattering  them  on  canvas,  receive 
a  reward  more  substantial.  He  therefore  applied  himself  with 
renewed  diligence  to  portraiture,  thinking  of  poetic  "'id  historic 
subjects  in  the  tu<-an  time,  and  making  sketches  in  his  leisure  mo- 
ment*. At  length,  however,  it  Iss^an  to  whispered  tlmt  he  was 
engaged  on  a  grand  poetic  composition,  which  only  his  intimate 
friends  were  permitted  to  see  during  its  progress.  The  suMimity 
of  the  conception,  Uie  grandeur  of  the  outlines,  and  the  splendour 
of  th«  eolotiriug,  were  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
The  subject,  however,  remained  a  secret  until  the  exhibition  of 
17l»7,  when  it  proved  to  bo  "twitan  addressing  the  Fallen  Angels." 

"  Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen." 

Fuseli,  whose  succe4jB  in  subjects  of  this  kind  probably  led  him  to 
tbiuk  the  picture  an  intrusion  upon  his  own  peculiar  domain,  com- 
plained that  the  figure  of  Satan  was  his  own— that  Lawrence  had 
copied  some  one  of  his  deigns.    The  following  mwunt  of  the 
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matter,  however,  was  given  by  Lawrence  in  a  conversation  with 
Cunningham,  ami  sccuis  a  sufficient  explanation.  "  Fuseli.  sir,  was 
the  most  satirical  of  human  beings  ;  he  hail  'also  the  greatest  genius 
fur  art,  uf  any  man  I  ever  knew.  His  mind  was  so  essentially 
IfK'tir,  tint  he  wan  incapable  uf  succeeding  in  any  ordinary  subject. 
That  figure  of  Satan,  now  before  you,  occasioned  the  only  interrup- 
limi  which  our  friendship,  of  many  years'  sUndiug,  ever  experienced. 
He  w«k,  you  know,  a  great  admirer  of  Milton,  from  whom  he  had 
made  many  sketches.  When  be  first  saw  my  Satan,  he  was  nettled, 
and  said,  "Yon  burrowed  the  idea  from  me."  "I  did  take  the 
idea  from  you,"  I  said;  "but  it  was  from  your  person,  not  from  your 
painting.  When  we  were  together  at  Suck  pole  Court,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, you  may  remember  how  you  stood  on  you  high  rock  which 
overlooks  the  hay  of  Bristol,  and  gazed  down  upon  the  sea  which 
rolled  so  magnificently  below.  You  were  in  raptures;  and  while 
you  were  crying,  -  Mirand  '  grand!  Jeau  Christ,  how  grand!  how 
terrific  !' you  put  yourself  in  a  wild  posture  ;  I  thought  of  the  devil 
looking  into  the  abyss  and  took  a  slight  sketc  h  of  you  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  here  it  is.    My  Satan's  ]M.sture  now,  was  yours  then." 


rival.  Owing  to  his  geutlencatt  of  disposition,  the  rivalry  continued 
for  •  time  in  good  temper  ;  but  when  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
turned  in  favour  of  Lawrence,  his  rival  vented  his  envy  in  spiteful 
remarks.  "  The  ladies  of  Lawrence, "  said  he,  "show  a  gaudy 
dissoluteness  of  taste,  and  sometimes  trespass  on  moral  as  well  as 
professional  c  hastity."  That  there  was  some  truth  in  the  remark 
must  l>e  allowed  ;  and  it  was  observed,  by  the  poet  Rogers,  who 
said,  "  Phillips  shull  paint  my  wife,  and  Lawrence  my  m'utreas.'' 
These  comments  were  repeated  in  fashionable  coterie?,  and  proved 
more  injurious  to  Hoppner  than  to  his  rival.  "All  men  laughed," 
says  Cunningham,  in  his  biography  of  the  former,  "  and  then  began 
to  wonder  how  Lawrence,  limner  to  perhaps  the  pnrest  o.-urt  in 
Europe,  came  to  bestow  lascivious  looks  on  the  meek  and  sedate 
ladies  of  quality  about  St.  James's  and  Windsor,  while  Hoppner, 
limner  bo  the  court  of  a  gallant  young  prince,  who  loved  mirth  and 
wine,  the  sonnd  of  the  lute,  and  the  music  of  ladies'  feet  in  the 
dance,  should,  to  some  of  its  gayest  and  giddiest  ornaments,  give 
the  simplicity  of  manner  and  purity  of  style  which  pertained  to  the 
(Quaker  like  sobriety  of  the  other.    Nor  is  it  the  least  curious  part 
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The  sublime  conceptions  ol  Milton,  however,  required  for  their 
embodiment  a  degree  of  talent  in  the  upper  walks  of  art  which 
Lawrence  did  not  possess.  His  "Satan"  wants  the  majesty  anil 
stern  defiance,  the  mingled  prid--,  bitterness,  and  melancholy  of  the 
fallen  archangel.  But  Lawrence  was  satisfied  with  his  picture,  as 
he  usually  was  ;  for  perhaps  no  artist  was  ever  better  disposed  to 
lie  ou  civil  terms  with  himself.  But  he  did  not  trust  his  fame  fur 
the  season  to  "SaUu."  He  exhibited  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Hiddons,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  About 
this  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  vexations  caused  by  the  criticisms  on 
bin  Miltonic  picture,  he  lost  his  mother,  whom  be  dearly  loved, 
mid  shortly  afterwards  his  father,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was 
never  unmindful  of  tin  blessing  he  enjoyed  in  such  a  sou. 

A  rivalry  had  sprung  up  lietween  Lawrence  and  Hoppner  ;  the 
latter  was  portrait-painter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  circumstance 
which  led  nil  the  court  beauties  of  the  day  to  flock  to  his  easel. ' 
Lawrence  turned  his  attention  to  the  alluring  graces  and  gentle 
delicacies  of  his  art,  and  at  length  began  to  gain  ground  upon  his 


of  the  story,  that  the  ladies,  from  the  moment  of  the  sarcasm  «t 
Hoppner,  instead  of  crowding  to  the  easel  of  him  who  dealt  in  the 
loveliness  of  virtue,  showed  a  growing  preference  for  the  rival  who 
'  trespassed  on  moral  as  well  as  professional  chastity.'  " 

Lawrence's  next  exhibition  picture  was  "Coriolanus  at  the 
hearth  of  Aufidius,"  in  which  John  Kemble  sat  for  the  stern 
Roman  soldier.  This  picture  was  more  successful  than  the 
"SaUn;"  the  fine  figure  and  posture  of  Coriolanus,  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  colouring,  charmed  the  public,  and  nearly  disarmed 
criticism.  His  "Chief  of  KinUil,"  for  which  Lord  Scaforth  -.it.  «u 
lt*«  happy  ;  the  costume  displayed  some  errors  in  the  deUils,  and 
the  Highland  bonnet  seemed  out  of  place  on  a  powdered  head. 
These  deficiencies  of  taste  and  propriety  show  that  Lawrence's  true 
walk  was  portraiture,  and  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Angerstein  and 
other  ladies,  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  were  deservedly  admired 
or  that  simplicity  of  style  which  is  the  most  difficult  to  attain  of 
all  the  charms  of  art. 

"Coriolanus"  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  what  Lawrence  called 
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"half-history"  pieces,  and  was  followed  by  "Bulla,"  "Cato,"  and 
"Hamlet,"  John  Keiuhle  sitting  for  the  whole  series.  Of  them; 
picture*  "Oato"  is  the  weakest,  and  "Hamlet"  decidedly  the  best- 
"H  Ha"  is  a  splendid  picture,  almost  faultlessly  drawn,  and  finely 
coloured;  but  "Hamlet"  is  a  work  of  the  highest  order — sad, 
thoughtful,  melancholy — a  perfect  realisation  of  the  finest  of  the  great 
dramatist'*  conceptions.  This  picture,  which  most  of  our  readers 
have  probably  seen  iu  the  National  Gallery,  the  artist  himself  placed 
aliovc  all  his  works,  except  the  "Satan  ;"  but  it  far  surpasses  the 
Litter  in  propriety  of  action,  truthfulness  of  expression,  and  grandeur 
of  olouring.    The  light  touches  the  head  and  breast,  and  f-ill*  on 


Anion.-  the  liuli. of  ili-tinguishcd  beauty  or  of  high  rauk,  whom 
he  painted  at  this  period,  were  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Lndy  Conyngham,  Lady 
Claude  Hamilton.  Lady  Templeton,  Mrs.  Hyng,  Mrs.  Thellusson, 
Mrs.  Williams,  and  Miss  I.a-nlie.  Of  the  male  portrait*  of  this 
time,  the  m>  st  remarkable  was  that  of  Cumin,  the  story  of  which 
is  thus  told  by  Cunningham  :  -"  I'mlrr  mean  and  harsh  features, 
a  genius  of  the  highest  order  lay  concealed,  like  a  sweet  kernel  in 
a  rough  husk  ;  and  so  little  of  the  true  man  did  Lawrence  perceire 
in  his  first  sittings,  that  he  almost  laid  down  his  palette  in  despair, 
in  belief  that  he'cmld  make  nothing  but  u  common  or  vulgar  work. 


SIR  THOMAS  LAHHEMK. 


the  skull  of  Yorick,  which  the  prince  holds  in  his  hand.  It  is  a 
noble  picture,  and  many  have  wished  that  Lawrence  had  painted 
more  of  the  kind  ,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  would  uni- 
formly, or  even  in  a  majority  of  instances  have  been  as  successful 
■a  in  this. 

Portraits  continued,  however,  to  employ  most  of  his  time,  and 
constituted  the  main  source  of  his  fortune,  if  not  even  of  his  popu- 
lar fame.  He  excelled  in  female  jiortraits,  which  is  saying  not 
a  little  for  bis  ability  in  this  branch  of  art,  the  softness  and  delicacy 
of  woman's  lineaments  being  more  difficult  to  catch  and  transfer  tu 
r-,uv»*   than  the  bolder  expression  of  a  masculine  countenance. 


The  parting  hour  came,  and  with  it  the  great  Irishman  burst  out 
in  all  his  strength  :  he  discoursed  on  art,  on  poetry,  on  Ireland  : 
his  eyes  flashed  and  his  odour  heightened,  and  his  rough  and  swarthy 
visage  seemed,  in  the  sight  of  the  :.st..u;.sln-il  painter,  to  come  fully 
within  hi*  own  notions  of  tuauly  beauty.  1 1  never  saw  you  till 
BOW,'  said  the  artist,  iu  his  softest  tone  of  voice  ;  'you  have  sat 
to  me  iu  a  mask  ;  do  give  roe  a  sitting  of  I'urrau  the  orator.' 
Curran  complied,  and  a  fine  portnit,  with  genius  nn  its  brow,  was 
the  consequence."  About  the  stme  time,  Lawrence  painted  por- 
traits of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Lord  Erakine,  Lord  Thurlow,  Mr. 
Wyudham,  ami  Sir  William  (J rant. 
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While  in  the  height  of  hi*  professional  reputation,  it  charge  was 
made  against  hiiu  which  moved  him  ilt<  ply,  ami  seriously  affected 
his  practice.  For  some  time  he  had  been  a  frequent  guest  at  Mon- 
tague House,  Blacktieath,  the  rc-sidcuee  of  tho  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  as  he  continued  his  visits  to  that  unfortunate  lady  after  he  hud 
completed  her  portrait,  scandal  foon  began  to  1*  busy  with  their 
names.  Lawrence  was  n  very  handsome  man,  and  pi*.* sued  a 
considerable  share  of  vanity  ;  hut  that  he  wan  either  a  libertine  or 
a  male  flirt  has  never  been  proved,  though  the  charge  of  btilig  the 
latter  was  more  than  once  brought  against  liim. 

TLia  foolish  affair  injured  Lawrence  considerably  for  the  time  ; 
probably  uo  ouc  believed  the  calumny  that  had  been  spread  about, 
but  it  left  its  reptile  trail  behind,  and  there  was  a  failing  off  of  lady 
visitors  to  the  painter's  studio.  The  only  female  portraits  which  he 
exhibited  for  four  years  after  the  "delicate  investigation "  of  ISOtil, 
were  those  of  Lady  Elixaltcth  Foster,  afterward  4  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, in  the  character  of  a  Sybil  anions  the  ruin*  of  the  temple  at 
Tivoli;  and  Lady  Hood,  afterwards  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  of 
Seaforth.  But  the  numlier  "f  his  male  sitters  increased,  and  among 
them  were  Lord  Amherst,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  William  Pitt,  Lord 
Melville,  Lord  Rllenl»>rough,  Lord  Castlercagh,  George  Canning, 
Karl  Grey,  and  the  Karl  of  Alierdeen.  In  all  these  he  has  displayed 
considerable  talent,  but  the  last-named  is  perhaps  the  liest. 

An  he  advanced  in  fame  he  had  gradually  mined  hi»  price!).  In 
1802  hia  charge  for  a  quarter-site  was  thirty  guineas,  for  a  half- 
length  sixty  guineas,  and  fur  a  whole-length  one  hundred  aud  twenty 
guineas  ;  in  1  his  prices  were  respectively  fifty,  one  hundred,  and 
two  hundred  guineas  ;  in  l  M'S  they  rose  to  eighty,  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  guineas;  and  in  1H10,  wheu 
the  death  of  Hoppoer  removed  ull  rivalry  out  of  the  way,  to  one 
hundred,  two  hundred,  and  four  hundred  guineas.  The  opulent 
love  to  p.wsess  what  is  rare  and  bewnd  the  menus  of  the  less  for- 
tuuute  to  purchase,  and  the  increased  number  of  his  isittcrt  Justified 
his  advances.  Yet  tbe.^o  high  prices,  and  the  crowd  who  resorted 
to  his  easel,  failed  to  enrich  him;  improvidence,  prodigality,  and 
generosity  combined  to  keep  him  poor  all  his  life.  One  of  his  inti- 
mate friends,  who  posse/n-ic'l  largely  the  faculty  of  observation,  and 
liad  abundant  opportunities  In-  its  exercise,  said  of  him:  "With 
wealth  and  houmirs  flowing  in  up»n  him,  he  was,  during  the  last 
yearn  of  his  life,  a  depress  si,  a  saddened,  and  a  failing  man.  His 
talent  brightened,  indeed,  and  his  honours  increased  to  the  last 
hour;  but  the  wealth,  great  as  it  was,  was  too  little  to  meet  the 
claims  he  had  allowed  himself  t«»  be  Involved  In,  and  inadequate  to 
afford  his  benevolence  all  his  heart  desired;  and— it  is  a  pain  to 
know— ton  scanty  to  extricate  him,  at  times,  from  an  immediate 
pressure  f"r  money.  He  had  many  friends,  and  no  real  enemies;  but 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  have  uu confidential  friend,  with  ability  and 
influence  enough  to  do  that  for  him  which  incessant  occupation 
deprived  liiui  of  all  courage  to  attempt." 

On  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1814,  Lawrence  visited  Paris,  and 
explored  the  treasures  of  art  in  the  Louvre ;  but  he  was  soon 
recalled  to  London  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  Eiiijicror  of  Kussia, 
tip  King  of  Prussia,  Marshal  Blucher,  and  the  Ilettman  Plat  iff. 
These  pictures  were  exhibited  ill  the  following  year,  together  with 
portraits  of  Prince  Metteruich  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
latter  holding  the  sword  of  state,  as  he  appeared  on  the  day  of 
thanksgiving  fur  the  return  of  peace.  The  portraits  which  he  pro- 
duced about  this  time  are  almort  too  many  for  enumeration  ;  we 
can  only  mention  the  must  remarkable  :  -The  Duchesses  of 
Gloucester,  Leiustcr,  and  Sutherland;  the  Countesses  of  Charlc- 
mont,  Grantham,  Grey,  and  Auckland  ;  Ladies  Klleiils.<roiigh  and 
Wigrani,  Lady  Emily  Cowper,  Lady  Elizabeth  Leve^m  Gewer, 
Lady  S-jlina  Meade,  Lady  Mary  Oglander,  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot; 
the  rrii.ee  Kegoit,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  London  ami 
Durham  ;  the  Marquises  of  Londonderry,  Wcllesky,  Anglesca,  and 
Abcrcorn ;  the  Burl  of  Lonsdale,  Lord  Lyncdoch,  Sir  Henry  Eugle- 
field,  Sir  Henry  Torreus,  James  Watt,  aud  Conovn,  the  sculptor. 

The  public  honours  which  1  egau  to  shower  upon  Lawrence, 
after  he  had  painted  the  heroes  of  the  war,  increased  until  he  lead 
as  many  title*  as  the  great  champion  of  England  himself.  He 
receives)  the  houour  of  knighthood  from  the  Prince  Kegeut  in  1815, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke,  iu  ltomc.     Two  years  later,  he  was  enrolled  in  the 


American  Academy  of  the  Fine  Art*,  an  honour  which  ho  repaid 
by  sending  the  society  a  full  length  portrait  of  B«njamin  West. 
The  Academy  of  Florence  thought  a  picture  by  Law 


worth  angling  fur,  and  instantly  elected  him  a  member  of  the  first 
class;  but  Lawrence  saw  through  the  motive,  and  aent  nothing. 
The  Academics  of  Venice,  Bologna,  aud  Turiu  accorded  him  a  like 
honour;  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Vienna  ;  nu  I  got  the  diploma  of  the  Bo>al  Academy  of  Copenhagen, 
tlir.oiuh  the  personal  recommendation  of  the  Drwisb  monarch. 
Finally,  he  wai  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by 
L>uis  XVIII.  of  France. 

The  European  reputation  which  Lawreuce  liad  achieved  by  his 
p  rtraits  of  the  personages  who  bad  figured  so  prominently  in  the 
long  war,  caused  his  talents  to  he  called  into  requisition  when  the 
rulers  of  the  destinies  of  Europe  assembled  at  Aix-la-Cha|>elle  to 
parcel  out  territories  according  to  their  sovereign  will  and  pleasure. 
The  Prince  Regent  was  desirous  of  decorating  his  gallery  at  Windsor 
Castle  with  portraits  of  those  ruyal  and  illustrious  personages,  and 
Lawrence  was  commissioned  te  paint  them.  The  portraits  were  to 
be  painted  at  the  usual  price,  and  a  thousand  a -year  was  allowed 
hiln,  in  addition,  for  contingent  expenses.  Advances  were  made 
with  munificent  liberality;  and  when  the  painter's  commission  was 
finished  at  Aix-la-Chapclle,  he  was  to  go  to  Rome,  on  the  same 
terms,  and  paint  the  pope  and  two  or  three  cardinals.  The  first- 
fruits  of  this  splendid  commission  were  portraits  of  Louis  XVIII. 
and  the  Count  of  Artels,  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  the 
Archduke  Charles,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  Earls  of  Liverpool  and  Bathurst, 
Prince  Metternieh,  Barons  Hardenburg  and  Genu.  Count  Nexsel- 
rode,  General*  Chcruieheff  and  Ouvaroff,  and  George  Canning. 
The  Emperor  iff  Austria  presented  the  painter  with  a  superb 
diamond  ring,  find  he  received  a  similar  present  from  the  King  <  t 


From  Aix-la-Chftpelle  ho  went  to  Vienna,  l<y  paint  the  tiortrait 
of  Marshal  Schwarteenberg,  and  while  there  he  (tainted  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  Count  Capo  d'latrias,  and  some  other 
celebrities.  He  worked  very  hard  at  this  |>eriod.  and  was  ofte  n 
exhausted  by  his  unremitting  labour*  and  late  hours.  His  |*<r 
traits  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  the  artist  himself  was  popular. 
Fmm  Vicnua  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  visited  the  Vatican 
Palace  and  the  Fistine  Chapel,  and  mu*ed  over  the  glories  of 
Mirhrud  Angelo  and  Riffaellc.  His  continental  letters  had  hitherto 
been  filled  more  with  descriptions  of  fttat  and  balls  than  with 
notices  of  the  fine  art*;  but  at  Rome  he  was  wanned  into  enthu- 
siasm. In  comparing  the  two  great  Italian  masters,  he  awarded 
the  palm  of  excellence  U>  Michael  Angelo.  "  Truth  and  elegance," 
said  he,  "cannot  withstand  the  sublime.  There  is  something  so 
lofty  and  attracted  in  those  deities  of  intellect  with  which  Angelo 
has  copied  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  convert*  the  noblest  pt-r- 
sonages  of  Raffaelle's  drama  into  an  audience,  silent  and  awe- 
struck. Raffaelle  never  produced  aught  equal  to  the  "  Adam  and 
Kve'*  of  Michael  Angelo.  Though  the  latter  is  the  mother  of 
mankind,  there  is  nothing  heavy  or  masculine— all  is  elegant  as 
the  lines  of  the  finest  flower." 

Lawrence  was  introduced  to  Pius  VII.  at  the  Quirinal  Palace,  and 
produced  n  very  fine  portrait  of  that  pontiff ;  but  that  of  Cardinal 
Gonsnlvi  is  considered  to  surpass  all  that  he  painted  during  hia 
continental  tour.  While  at  Rome,  he  repainted  the  portrait  of 
Canova,  wliich  he  presented  to  the  pope  ;  it  was  a  striking  likeness 
of  the  great  sculptor,  as  well  as  a  magnificent  piece  of  colouring, 
and  thousands  flWked  to  the  artist's  studio  to  see  it.  He  was  as 
favourably  received  in  the  papal  capital  bb  he  had  been  in  Vienna, 
and  remained  longer  than  he  had  intended  ;  his  continental  tour 
extended  over  eighteen  montlis,  aud  wherever  he  went  he  inspired 
admiration  of  his  talents  and  respect  for  his  character. 

During  his  absence  from  England,  tho  Royal  Academy  had  lost 
its  president,  Benjamin  West ;  and  Lawrence  was  proposed  fur  bis 
successor.  George  IV.,  who  bad  succeeded  to  the  throne  iu  the 
interim,  in  confirming  the  election,  prevented  Lawrence  with  a  gold 
chain  and  medal,  the  latter  bearing  his  portrait,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion—"From  his  Majesty,  George  IV.,  to  the  Preaident  of  the 
Royal  Academy."  His  elevation  gave  general  satisfaction;  for  bis 
and  conciliatory  manners  were  equal  to  hia  genius  ;  and 
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he  vu  ever  ready  to  assist  the  ]>oor  artist,  or  the  youthful  aspirant, 
with  his  advice,  his  patronage,  or  hi*  purse.  His  generosity, 
indeed,  ofl«ro  oom  pelted  him  to  be  importunate  in  u»oney-matt«T» 
himself,  and  having  received  one  moiety  of  his  prioe  for  a  portrait 
with  the  oommiaaon,  ho  was  often  obliged  to  ask  for  the  other 
before  the  work  m  done. 

"I  may  say  with  safety,"  wrote  one  who  afterwards  became 
amous  an  an  artist,  "  thott  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  wan  one  of  the 
best  friend*  I  ever  hnd.  I  found  bim  at  all  times  moat  ready  and 
liberal  in  his  advice  and  visit*  ;  and  when  the  oppressive  number  of 
his  engagements  would  not  allow  him  to  go  out  ..f  tha  house,  be 
would  always  see  the  humblest  student  at  home.  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  making  him  a  great  number  of  drawings  in  water-colours — 
always  sketches  done  ou  the  spot ;  and  1  know  he  frequently  con- 
ferred this  honour  upon  me,  more  to  assist  and  encourage  my 
exertions  than  from  any  wish  to  posses*  the  drawings  themselves  ; 
and  for  all  I  did  for  him  in  this  way  he  paid  me  at  the  moment, 
and  always  handsomely  :  generally  more  than  any  one  else  who 
encouraged  me.  He  never  bat  an  opportunity  of  recommending 
my  drawings  and  paintings  among  his  distinguished  friends  ;  and  I 
am  even  now  feeling  the  effects  of  this  "generosity." 

It  was  at  this  time,  while  he  was  at  the  full  height  of  his  pro- 
fessional and  |s:rs/>nal  reputation,  that  Lord  Byron  thoB  notices 
him  in  his  diary  : — "Jan.  6,  1821. — The  same  evening  I  met 
Lawrence,  the  painter,  and  heard  one  of  Lurd  Grey's  daughters 
play  on  the  harp  so  modestly  and  ingenuously,  that  she  looked 
music.  I  would  rather  have  had  my  talk  with  Lawrence,  who 
talked  delightfully,  and  heard  the  girl,  than  have  had  all  the  fume 
of  Moore  and  me  put  together."  l.iwrence  was  engaged  at  this 
time  in  }iaintiug  a  series  of  iwrtraits  of  eminent  men  for  the  gallery 
of  the  late  Sir  Rolwrt  Ppel.  Of  this  series  the  finest  is  unquestion- 
ably that  of  Lady  Peel ;  for  Lawrence  always  succeeded  best  with 
the  fair  sex  ;  and  Cunningham  relates  that,  looking  on  this  jx>r- 
trait,  and  then  on  those  of  Canning,  Hnskisson,  etc.,  he  could  not 
help  thug  adapting  the  words  of  Burns ; 

"  His  'prentice  ban'  he  tried  on  man, 
And  then  he  made  the  Iosm*  !" 

Among  the  jiortraita  of  fair  and  noble  women  which  be  jttintcd 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  bis  life,  we  find— the  late  Queen 
of  Portugal,  the  Princess  S.  phia  ;  the  Duchesses  of  Gloucester 
and  Richmond  ;  the  Marchionesses  of  Lansdowne,  Londonderry, 
Stafford,  ami  Salisbury ;  the  Countesses  of  Durham,  MexN>rvugh, 
Blessington,  and  Jersey  ;  Ladies  Vallecourt,  Btre  lord,  Melville, 
Lyndhurst,  Dover,  and  Belfast  ;  Mesdnines  Baring,  Barrow, 
Harford,  and  Lotke;  and  Misses  Peel,  Mardonald,  and  Murray. 
All  are  in  bis  best  style  ;  but  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  aro 
tho*«  of  the  Countess  of  Blessingtoii  and  Mrs.  Barrow.  Notwith- 
standing the  much  greater  success  of  the  painter  in  female  portrait*, 
the  number  of  his  male  sitters  was  very  great,  and  among  them 
were  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  three  kingdoimt,  b>th 
in  rank  and  genius.  Thu  list  of  th.se  which  he  exhibited  is  ateue 
very  great,  nnd  comprises  the  eminent  names  of  the  warrior  Wel- 
lington ;  thu  statesmen  Aberdeen,  Liverpool,  Canning.  Durham, 
Brougham,  and  Grey ;  the  lawyers  Stow  ell  and  Etdoii  ;  the  surgeons 
Abernctby  and  AM  ley  C'loper  ;  the  philosopher  Davy  ;  the  novelist 
Scott  ;  thu  arcbitoct  Nash  ;  the  |x*ts  Moore  and  Campbell  ;  and 
the  painters  Kuseli  and  himself.  Of  this  list,  th-se  of  Sett,  Camp- 
bell, and  Moore  are  considered  the  finest  pictures  ;  the  Last-named 
was  executed  for  Murray,  the  publisher,  and  was  his  latest  finished 
production.  Brougham  waa  a  difficult  subject,  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  is  sostiange  ;  but  Lawrence  succeeded  in  producing 
a  portrait  which  has  U-eti  admired  for  its  fidelity.  The  portrait*  of 
Fnseli  and  himself  were  left  unfinished  ;  and  the  latter,  tlwujli 
inferior  to  most  of  his  works,  was  purchased  after  his  death  by  the 
Barl  of  ChesterGcld  for  47u  guineas.  It  is  worthy  of  remark," thnt 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  commissions  for  his  own  portrait 
from  George  IV.,  Sir  Hebert  reel,  Lord  Francis  Levcson  Gow*r, 
and  Uie  municipality  of  Bristol. 

During  thin  latter  period  of  the  artist's  life,  he  supplied  (be 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  with  a  numl*r  of  fine 
portraits,   including  those  of  William  IV.  ;  the  Dukes  of  York, 


Bedford,  and  Devonshire ;  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Armagh ; 
the  Rarls  of  Harewond,  Clanwilliam,  and  ILirdwiqke  ;  Count 
Woronxow  ;  Lords  Buxley,  Fntneis  Cunyughain,  Robert  Manners, 
and  Francis  Leveson  Gower;  Sir  William  Knighton,  Sir  William 
Curtis,  Sir  Ralph  James  Woodford  ;  Mr.  Angersteiu,  and  Mr. 
Clarke,  chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London.  Sir  Thomas  was  now 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  in  addition  to  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  c  mid  look  back  ou  his  long  professional  career,  no  man 
ever  received  a  larger  share  of  the  world's  favonrs  and  rewards. 
The  King  of  France  sent  him  a  present  of  magnificent  porcelain  ; 
the  Irish  Academy  elected  him  an  honorary  member  ;  and  bis 
native  city  conferred  upon  him  its  freedom.  But  so  true  is  it  that 
perfect  happiness  is  unattainable  in  this  world,  that  from  this  almost 
unexampled  felicity  there  were  many  and  sad  drawbacks.  His 
brothers,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  were  dead  ;  so  was 
Flaxman,  the  sculptor,  whom  he  loved  for  the  fine  geninR  and 
gentle  disjiosition  thnt  harmonised  so  well  with  his  own  ;  so  also 
was  Fnseli,  in  whose  society  Lawrence  delighted,  notwithstanding 
his  roughness.  Mrs.  Wolfe,  a  Danish  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
rare  accomplishments,  between  whom  and  tho  painter  a  warm 
friendship  existed  for  many  years,  hail  also  de|<arted  this  life; 
and  so  affected  was  he  by  her  death  that  he  did  not  paint  for  a 
month  after  he  received  the  news.  His  pecuniary  difficulties  were 
increasing,  and  to  sum  up  the  Kid  catalogue  of  his  infelicities,  his 
health  began  visibly  to  decline.  Such  is  the  IuiI.iik-o  of  hum  in 
happiness  and  woe,  even  among  mortals  the  most  highly  favoured. 

Sir  Thomas  was  sensible  of  his  decline,  and  with  it  increased  the 
religious  feeling  which  bo  had  always  |<o*weased  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  which  displayed  itself  even  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr*. 
Wolfe.  During  the  autumn  of  1  82S>  his  health  failed  rapidly,  anil  he 
declined  many 'invitation*  ;  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1830,  however, 
he  dined  at  the  hon^e  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  where  he  felt  himself  at 
home.  "  I  sat  opposite  to  him  at  the  table,"  says  Washington 
Irving.  "He  seemed  uneasy  and  restless;  hi «  eyes  were  wander- 
ing; he  was  pale  as  marble;  the  stamp  of  death  seemed  on  him. 
He  told  inc  he  felt  ill ;  but  he  wished  to  bear  himself  up  in  the 
presence  of  those  whom  he  so  much  esteemed  as  his  entertainers. 
He  went  away  early."  He  had  medical  aid  on  reaching  home,  and 
recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  paint  for  an  hour  on  the  5th,  and 
attend  a  committee  at  the  Athena-um  club-house;  but  on  the 
following"  day  he  experienced  another  attack,  ivnd  had  to  be  Med 
and  leccbed.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  he  seemed  better,  but  his 
physicians  did  not  consider  him  out  of  danger;  and  in  the  evening, 
when  only  his  man-servant  was  with  him,  he  slipped  suddenly 
from  his  chair,  stretched  himself  out  on  the  floor,  and  died  without 
a  groan. 

The  funeral  prwession  of  this  eminent  painter  was  an  imx*'*mg 
one.  Tho  pall  was  held  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Barl  Gower,  Sir 
Robert  Teel,  Lord  Dover,  Sir  George  Murray,  the  Right  Hon.  J. 
W.  Croker,  Mr.  Harto  Davis,  and  Earl  Clanwilliam  ;  the  carriages 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Sheriffs  preceded  the  hearse  ;  all  tho 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  accompanied  it ;  and  sixty-four 
carriage*  of  the  nobility  and  gentry— friends  or  the  deceased  artist 
and  patrons  of  the  arts --closed  the  mournful  enrttye.  In  this 
maimer  were  his  remains  borne  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  anil  there 
laid  in  the  vault*,  beside  those  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Academic 
chair— Reynolds,  Barry,  and  West. 

As  n  jM.rtrait-paintcr,  Lawrence  possessed  merits  of  the  hightst 
order.  In  the  exquisite  grace  and  loveliness  of  bis  female  portraits 
— in  the  rare  skill  with  which  he  represented  tho  expression  of 
human  thought  nod  feeling,  and  in  the  freedom  and  elegance  of  his 
attitudes  —he  has  never  been  surpassed.  A  generation  of  thu  great 
men,  ami  the  courtly  beauties  of  England,  live  to  posterity  on  the 
canvas  to  which  he  has  given  all  but  life.  There  is  vigour  and 
often  dignity  in  his  male  heads,  but  his  women  wiem  about  to  burst 
into  glowing  vitality  ;  the  eyes  ray  forth  tenderness  and  love,  and 
the  mouths  want  only  the  Promethean  touch.  His  pictures  are  to 
be  f.mnd  in  every  private  gallery  ;  there  are  forty  in  the  royal  col- 
lection, and  fourteen  in  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  National 
Gallery  contains  only  four — John  Kemble,  as  Hamlet,  Benjamin 
West,  Mr.  Angerstcin,  and  Mrs.  Robertson  of  Brighton.  The  first 
three  are  in  Laaxenee's  best  style  ;  tie  last  is  one  of  his  earlier 
productions,  and  is  very  inferior. 
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THE  /ENEAS  G  ROUP,  ]t  Y  PIERRE  LKPAUTRE. 

The  group  nf  .Kneos  and  Anehises  is  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  faithfully  reprew  uted,   But  the  principal  merit  of  the  group  conaustK 

(iraud  Walk  at  the  Tuileries,  at  the  aide  of  the  rhateau.    It  is  a  in  the  general  effect  of  the  whole.  I f  the  spectator  stands  on  one  aide, 

piece  of  sculpture  which  attract*  universal  attention,  not  only  from  the  composition  concentrates  all  his  interest  on  the  figures  of  Tnrw 

it*  admirable  execution,  hut  for  tlie  subject  whirh  it  represent*,  and  Anchise*,  and  one  feels  the  filial  tendemeu  of  the  warrior  a* 

.Eneas  is  armed,  an<l  clothed  with  the  skin  of  a  lion  ;  he  bears  his  he  embraces  the  feeble  frame  of  the  old  man.    On  the  other  aide, 

father  in  his  arms,  and  treads  upon  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  Anchises  the  effect  is  completely  changed  j  the  attention  is  concentrated  on 


••,.-1  \.,.. 


Hi|i|^||||inp|'  n  >  n 


.»NE\S  IAI.HV1S<!   Ill*  I  VTIIKIl  ASC1IISKS. — A   MARBLE  OHOT/P  BY   PIERRE  IRr-AtTRR. 


wears  the  Phrygian  bonnet,  indicative  of  his  Trojan  origin,  and  car- 
ries in  his  left  hand  the  sacred  Palladium,  or  image  of  Minerva  ; 
his  right  nnu  is  thrown  over  the  shoulder  of  .£iiea»,  and  he  holds 
the  Is'.v  As.  anius  by  the  baud.  The  feebleness  nf  the  old  man  hi* 
relaxed  frame — his  Tenerable  appearance  contrast  strikingly  with 
the  strength  and  vigour  of  .Knea«,  anil  with  the  infantine  and  de- 
licate heauty  of  the  child.    Childhood,  maturity,  decrepitude  are 


the  form  of  the  boy,  as  with  a  wild  and  terrified  expression  he 
looks  about  him  ;  one  hand  is  stretched  out  as  in  surprise,  and 
the  other  is  claspod  by  the  old  man,  Anchise*.  It  is  impossible 
(.  i-uiivey  an  :<  .'urate  idea  of  (bis  pi   of  sculpture  without  repre- 
senting the  effect  produced  by  both  aides.  We  have,  therefore, 
given  the  geueral  appearance  in  the  forms  of  the  warrior  and  the 
old  man,  and  presented  a  sketch  of  the  boy  separately. 
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NICHOLAS  BERGHEM. 


Is  passing  through  a  gallery  of  tlx1  Dutch  masters,  tho  landscapes 
of  Berghem  may  lie  recognised  at  a  glance.  Among  these  pictures 
of  villages,  and  of  marine  and  canal  scenery,  under  the  oold,  gray 
sky  of  the  North,  those  of  this  master  may  bo  distinguished  by  the 
poetic  character  with  which  hi*  genius  has  invested  them  the 
truthfulness  of  his  foliage,  the  brightness  of  his  skies,  and  tho  light- 
ness of  his  clouds,  which  seem  to  be  really  floating  through  the 
atmosphere.    While  Everdingcn,  Ruysdael,  Isaac  Ostade,  Hobl«ma, 


and  Van  Goyen,  are  sparing  of  their  light,  and  paint  their  dark 
pines  and  oaks  against  a  sombre  and  gloom -inspiring  sky,  inch  as 
characterises  the  e»ld  regions  of  the  North,  Berghcm  has  striven 
to  make  his  gray  tints  more  warm  and  his  bright  ones  more  vivid. 
•A  sombre  sky  did  not  accord  with  the  gaiety  of  h  a  disposition  [  tho 
soenes  of  wildneas  and  gloom,  which  had  such  an  attraction  for  the 
melancholy  nature  of  his  friend  and  associate,  Huysdael,  had  no 
charm  for  one  of  so  cheerful  a  temperament  as  Berghem.  Hclan- 
Vol*  IL 


chuly  was  unknown  to  him,  and  he  has  imbued  his  landscape*  with 
the  joyousnesa  and  warmth  of  his  own  nature. 

Few  painters  have  had  more  masters  than  Berghem.  He  received 
his  first  lessons  in  the  art  from  his  father,  on  artist  of  mediocre 
ability,  who  chiefly  painted  fish,  fruit,  silver  vases,  and  similar 
objects  of  still  life.  This  was  a  poor  school  for  an  artist  of  such 
intelligence  and  genius  ;  but  he  acquired  under  his  father  only  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  art.  The  various  masters  under  whom  he 
afterwards  studied  perfected  his  knowledge  of  painting  and  developed 
his  talent.  From  Van  Goytn  he  learnt  to  paint  marine  scenery ; 
Peter  Grabber,  a  good  painter  of  history  and  portraits,  taught  him 
how  to  group  his  figures  and  give  expression  to  their  countenances  ; 
under  Nicholas  Moyaert  and  John  Wils  he  acquired  proficiency  in 
landscape  painting ;  and  the  example  of  John  Baptist  Weeninx, 
his  uncle,  inspired  him  with  the  taste  for  painting  the  ships  and 
boats,  the  merchandise,  and  the  Oriental  figure*  that  are  shown  in 
his  views  of  seaports. 

With  regard  to  the  right  name  of  this  artist,  the  opinions  of 
authors  who  have  treated  of  art  are  much  divided.  Dcscampa  says 
that  tho  family  name  was  Van  Haarlem,  but  the  assertions  of  this 
writer  are  little  to  lie  depended  upon.  The  Chevalier  Karel  de  M i  »r 
gives  the  same  name,  however,  and  relates  the  circumstance  from 
which  he  received  the  name  of  Berghem,  by  which  he  is  commonly 
known.  During  the  time  he  studied  under  Van  doyen,  his  father, 
irritated  by  some  juvenile  indiscretion,  pursued  him  into  the  house  of 
his  master,  with  the  purpose  of  chastising  liim  ;  Van  Goyen,  per- 
ceiving his  father's  purpose,  and  being  desirous  of  screening  bis 
favourite  pnpil,  called  out  to  his  other  scholars,  "Berg  hem  /  berg 
hem  >"  which  signifies  "  Hide  him  !  hide  him  ! "  This  is,  according 
to  the  Chevalier,  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  he  was  after- 
wards known.  Stanley,  in  his  additions  to  Bryan,  says  that  the 
family  name  was  Claas  or  Klaus,  and  that  his  father  was  called 
Peter  Claas  Van  Haarlem,  probably  to  distinguish  him  lrom  another 
p  unter  of  the  same  name. 

Born  at  Haarlem,  in  162i,  Berghem  had  for  contemporaries  the 
most  eminent  landscape-painters  of  Holland  —  Ruysdael,  Both, 
Everdingcn,  Wouvermans,  and  Weeninx.    He  lived  on  terms  of 
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intimate  frivn  tship  with  all  i>f  tlem,  and  married  the  daughter  ot 
Wecninx,  l.ut  without  willing  thereby  to  his  happiness.  His  wife 
was  imperious  in  her  manners,  avaricious  and  niggardly  in  her  dis- 
position;  ami  the  artist'*  character  was  so  different,  that  harmony 
Mas  impossible  between  them.  Berghem  passed  his  time  before  bin 
ease],  or  in  the  society  of  his  friend-;.  Pasforul  subjects  were  those 
which  he  most  frequently  painted,  because  tiny  harmonised  with 
the  tendency  of  hi*  genius  to  the  ideal  and  the  |s>etic.  Some  of  hi* 
pictures  rcpren  :it  shephcrdi -*ms  with  their  flocks  reposing  among 
ruiua,  ur  wading  through  .-ballon  stieamj,  nr  <T:iticiii^  to  the  music 
of  the  Hutu ;  in  "tiers  he  painted  trav<  !1.  rs  i»  Mine  wild  country, 
struggling  with  dancers,  or  alighting  at  hoti-esot'  entertainment; 
occasionally,  I  on,  his  figure*  are  taken  Iroin  the  higher  kind  of 
poetry,  or  fr  m  scckcs  in  the  Old  Testament.  As  a  rule,  bin 
painting*  are  composed  of  form*  lerivisl  from  southern  nature,  and 
are  rarely  based  upon  the  foenery  id  his  uwn  country;  in  all  of 
them,  however,  t!ie.st  forms  are  luated  in  that  ideal  utid  brilliuut 
stylo  ivhie1:  w  e  have  described;  the  eye  r  jojevs  in  the  harmony  of 
his  light*,  and  in  the  richness  and  |  "  ,v<-r  of  hi-,  js  Ti.vl ;  yet  liLs 
compositions  >• ld"Ui  posse**  the  IV-ed  >m  and  simplicity  which 
laight  Ih-  desired  in  sin-li  seem-s  :  we  are  frequently  sensible  that 
the  artist  lows  designedly  euiitra*t<d  the  pastoral  feeling  of  his 
sreuery  with  the  prosaie  eireumstan.  es  (.f  ordinary  life. 

Less  natural  than  Pan)  1'otter,  he  is  in  >re  spiritual,  more  varied, 
and  more  rieh.  He  ha-  imbued  e.  unuon  objects  with  the  poetry 
whieb  In-  felt  in  his  son),  and  yet  painted  them  with  a  tnithtii]ne»i 
to  nature  which  has  si  !  lorn  been  surpassed,  ll.n  animals  oxen, 
ims,  sheep,  jmats,  dogs  -arc  jiaiuted  with  remarkable  fidelity. 
He  hud  a  clearness  and  strength  nf  judgment  whieb,  combined  w  ith 
his  appreciation  of  the  poetic  in  nature,  Jed  to  a  judicious  selection 
of  Mihjoet* ;  and  lie  poiM^sstd  renin rkable  power  and  eaue  in 
uxprcusing  the  ideas  whieb  he  w  ished  to  transfer  to  the  canvas. 
His  manner  id  painting  was  easy  and  rapid,  and  he  gave  to  all  his 
works  a*  mil  eh  of  hcuuty  and  grae.fulnes-.  as  the  subject  wnuld 
admit.  Klegn  :ce  of  composition,  eiirreetness  of  design  and  per- 
spective, just  gradation  of  disianet*.  brilliancy  ami  bavmoBy  of 
colour,  nice  distribution  of  the  light*,  are  the  characteristics  by 
which  the  work*  of  this  master  may  be  recounted.  Though  bo 
painted  with  such  ease  and  rapidity,  every  part  of  bin  pictures  is  so 
well  done  that  it  is  difficult  to  nay  in  which  of  the  details  he  chiefly 
excelled.  The  truth  and  beauty  of  his  foliage,  each  tree  having 
that  which  in  proper  to  it,  and  of  the  clouds  that  setm  to  moTe 
•lowly  across  his  bright  skies,  have  never  been  excelled. 

]f  the  word  picturesque  had  not  previously  existed,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  have  invented  it  to  characterise  the-  genius  of 
Berghem.  There  is  not  a  picture  of  this  master,  heroic  or  familiar, 
which  does  not  charm  the  eye  by  an  agreeable  disproportion,  more 
pleasing  in  a  Iatidsca]ie  than  perfect  symmetry.  Berghetn  avoided 
with  care,  perhaps  only  with  the  instinct  of  his  gvnins,  tlio  parallel 
figures,  the  continuation  of  the  same  lines,  the  equal  contours, 
which  arc  seen  in  the  works  of  some  of  the  older  painters.  For 
example,  if  a  drove  of  oxen  are  crossimr  a  river,  as  in  the  charming 
little  "Ford"  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  their  uniformity  is 
broken  by  a  herdsman  astride  on  one  of  them,  and  by  tho  capricious 
course  which  two  or  three  have  taken  toward*  the  other  hank.  The 
smaller  compositions  of  Berghem,  those  which  his  brush  or  hi* 
etching  point  dashed  off  in  a  moment  of  happy  inspiration,  bear  the 
impression  of  an  cxijnisitc  sense  of  the  picturesque.  When  he  w  ould 
express  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  the  cattle  are  stretched  upon 
the  grass,  but  the  monotony  of  the  horizontal  lines  presented  by 
their  crouched  forms  is  interrupted  by  an  ass,  standing  up  and 
orecting  his  ears.  In  colouring,  too,  he  always  k«)<t  in  view  (he 
effect  to  lie  produced  ;  thus,  in  a  drove  or  group  of  rattle,  he 
opposed  the  black-and-white  sides  of  one  to  the  fawn-coloured  coat 
of  a  neigh'iouring  animal,  nr  to  the  lighter-coloured  wool  of  a  sheep. 
It  was  not  without  reason  that  Berghem  manifested  so  marked  a 
predilection  for  the  oak  in  his  landscapes.  "The  bark  of  the  oak," 
says  M.  Leenrpentier,  on  the  subject  of  this  painter,  in  bis  "Kssai 
sur  le  Faysago,"  is  rough  to  the  sight ;  it  is  dark  gray,  wine-coloured, 
or  brown,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted. 
Its  surface  is  furrowed  in  the  form  of  interlaced  cords,  which  gives 
it  a  rough  and  burd  character.  Very  often  a  hoary  appearance 
relieves  the  sad  eolonr  of  the  bark,  and  is  sometimes  extended  over 


the  outstretched  branches,  which,  little  resembling  those  of  other 
trees,  arc  nearly  always  fancifully  twisted  and  distorted." 

In  the  management  uf  light  and  shade,  the  delicate  gradation 
of  aerial  j*r>peetivo,  and  the  treatment  of  water,  Bcrghitn  waj» 
eminently  happy.  Hi*  nui-^es  of  roeks  ami  trees  are  skilfully  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  scenic  effect,  in  tho  production  of  which  he 
never  fails.  The  grouping  of  his  cattle,  the  contrast  of  their  colours, 
the  manner  in  which  the  li-bts  arc  made  t/>  fall  on  them,  have  all 
the  same  object.  His  water  has  tlfe  transparency  which  is  so  hard 
t.'  ,  in  pointing,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  waviug  tret* 

and  the  fussing  clouds  are  reriVtrd  on  its  surface  has  a  degree  of 
reality  which  nearly  approaches  that  of  nature. 

That  this  eminent  landsca^-painter  visited  Italy  in  his  youth, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  though  Deseamps  claims  for  him  tho 
merit  of  never  having  been  out  of  Holland.  It  is  scarcely  conceiv. 
able  that  Berghem,  if  he  hud  seen  only  the  level  meadow*,  low 
sand-hill*,  flat  marches,  and  sluggi  h  canals  of  his  native  country, 
could  have  jiaintfcd  his  pastoral  and  heroic  scenes,  aided  only  by  his 
imagination  aud  engravings  of  the  scenery  of  more  southern  lands. 
Where  could  be  have  found  in  Holland  the  noble  architecture,  the 
imposing  ruins,  the  blue  mountains,  that  he  has  represented  in 
his  pictures  1  Instead  of  the  sand-hills  of  the  environs  of  Haarlem, 
which  give  sncb  a  dreary  aspect  to  the  landscapes  of  WynatiU, 
Berghem  borders  his  seas  with  green  terraces  ;  ami  his  clear  skies 
and  pellucid  waters  have  more  of  Italy  in  them  than  of  the  more 
northern  elime  of  his  birth.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  bis  "  An- 
cient Harbour  of  Oenoa,"  his  "  View  of  the  Coast  of  Nice,"  and  his 
"  Gulf  of  Tarento,"  w  ere  painted  from  engravings  or  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  travellers.  Those  bright  skies  and  sun-dyed  clouds 
must  have  be  n  seen  K-fore  the  artist  conld  have  represented  them 
with  such  marvellous  truthfulness.  1'uder  the  title  of  "The 
Labi'ureor  the  Shcepfold,"  who  would  expect  more  than  humble 
cottage*  and  a  w  ild  country  ?  Berghem  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  lofty 
promontory,  on  thesummitof  which  are  the  pillars  of  a  circular  temple, 
dedicated  to  Venus,  surmounted  by  mutilated  statues ;  under  the 
ruined  peristyle  some  figures  promenade,  while  the  wild  rustics  pur- 
sue their  iiasteral  laliours  in  the  foreground.  The  colouring  U 
warm,  aud  a  bright  light  is  diffused  over  tho  picture.  It  haa  all 
the  characteristics  of  Berghem'e  style,  its  poetry,  ite  brilliance, 
and  its  warmth. 

In  the  grand  style,  Berghem  did  not  attain  pre  eminence  in  hi* 
figures.  One  day,  he  wished  to  paint  the  "Rape  of  Korop*." 
But  the  lady  bad  more  the  air  of  a  Dnteh  farmer's  wife,  than  of  a 
nymph  whom  Jupiter  had  thought  worthy  of  his  love.  The  buskin 
in  vain  replaced  the  shoe  ;  the  drapery,  raised  by  the  wind,  showed 
the  familiar  bodice  of  a  Zealand  village  girl.  This  is  only  another 
iiiRtan.-e  of  the  difficulty  cf  achieving  distinction  in  two  se|>arate 
branches  of  the  art.  It  has  happened  that  historical  painter*  of 
the  highest  eminence  have  produced  landscapes  of  the  first  order  of 
excellence,  as  Annibalv  Caracci,  Domenichino,  Hutiens,  and  Nicholas 
Fousiiu  did;  but  to  arrive  at  eminence  in  historical  pain  tine,  a 
considerable  degree  of  ability  in  lioth  landscape  and  portniit  painting 
is  necessary,  and  thus  the  fact  U  accounted  for.  But  for  an  artist 
possessing  nn  admirable  genius  for  landscape  painting  to  obtain 
equal  renown  as  a  painter  of  history  is  a  very  different  matter,  and 
Berghem  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

There  u  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  Boul  a  sentiment,  which 
certain  aspects  of  nature  have  the  power  of  evoking  from  the  depths  , 
in  which  it  dwells  ;  it  is  melancholy,  fnder  the  sun  of  Italy,  for 
example,  this  sentiment  is  never  developed,  and  w  c  find  no  trace  of 
it  in  the  great  masters  of  that  country.  The  landscape*  of 
Salvator  Ho*a  are  frightfully  rude  and  savage,  conveying  the  idea  of 
w-ildnexs  and  desolation  ;  but  they  are  never  melancholy.  Those  of 
Claude  Lorraine  have  the  sunninesi,  which  lielongs  to  the  land  of 
the  artist,  and,  however  various  in  their  subjects  and  the  aerial 
gradations  of  their  tints,  have,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  has  remarked, 
"  something  almost  cloying  in  its  perpetual  and  delicious  beauty, 
« breathing  on  earth  the  air  of  Paradise.*  "  McWncholy  is  the  fruit 
of  the  North — of  lead-coloured  skies,  and  fogs  and  mists  which  the 
sun  does  not  penetrate.  Though  no  painter  of  the  northern  school* 
has  expressed  this  feeling  so  largely  as  Huysdael,  the  works  of 
rmwt  of  them  boar  traces  of  the  influences  of  those  sombre  skies. 
The  exceptions  are  those  who  travelled  and  resided  some  time  in 
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Italy ;  an  Berghein,  Karel  Dujardin,  and  John  Both.  The  soul  of 
iier^hem  was  never  agitated  by  those  profound  reveries  into  irhirh 
we  arc  plunged  by  gnxiug  on  the  dark  grove*  of  Hobbema,  the 
rushing  floods  of  Ruysdael,  or  the  wild  torrent*  and  sombre  pines  of 
Bverdingen.  Even  the  season  of  darkness  nnd  sleep  is  invested  in 
hi*  pictures  with  an  air  of  gaiety  and  cheerfulness.  Under  light 
fleecy  clouds,  which  half  hide  the  moon,  whose  lieams  silver  and 
enliven  their  edges,  travellers  journey  through  a  woody  country,  or 
cattle  ruminate  and  rest.  Or  it  is  a  coast  scene  which  is  tint" 
partially  illumined,  and  two  peasants  have  kindled  a  fire  of  brush- 
wood to  catch  crabs  or  lol*lers  by  its  light.  Sometimes  the  moon 
shines  feebly;  and  while  the  summit*  of  tho  distant  mountains 
reflect  it*  jwle  light,  the  red  glare  of  a  fire  in  the  foreground  or  the 
middle  distance  it  thrown  upon  the  waters  of  a  river  or  marsh. 
This  contrast  of  two  lights,  so  difficult  to  treat  with  sueceH-,  is  seen 
in  several  of  tho  works  of  this  master.  The  silvery  radiance  of  the 
moon  is  diffused  over  the  distant  scenery,  while  the  red  light  of  the 
fire  is  confined  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  foreground.  In  one  of 
the  pictures  in  which  Berghem  has  exhibited  these  double  effects  of 
light,  a  lady  and  genUemun  advance  on  horseback  from  a  maw  of 
trees,  touched  by  the  ni' Kin  beams,  while  the  light  of  a  torch  i.t 
thrown  upon  an  ass  loaded  with  paniera,  and  a  dog  playing  with 
his  shadow.  Here  we  have  the  deep  tranquillity  of  Elsheiiuer, 
united  with  the  agreeable  lightness  of  Van  Lair. 

Berghem  has  displayed  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind  in  the  vigorously 
painted  picture,  so  full  of  beautiful  effects,  which  one  of  the  brothers 
Wischerha-s  engraved  under  the  name  of  "Night."  Other  painters, 
In  representing  the  season  of  rep  se,  have  displayed  the  sleep  of 
nature.  Their  moonlit  lakes  aud  rivers,  half-shaded  by  trees— their 
humble  cottages  by  the  side  of  sedgy  streams,  just  touched  by  the 
beams  of  the  orb  of  night— convey  the  idea  of  solitude  and  profound 
stillness.  Of  this  character  are  some  of  the  landscape*  of  Van  der 
Neer,  which  represent  a  lonely  canal,  whose  tranquil  surface  reflects 
the  light  of  the  moon  ;  or  a  city  iu  repose,  steeped  in  the  quiet  moon- 
■  ight.  Berghem,  on  the  contrary,  has  given  animation  to  his  pic- 
ture of  night,  and  diffused  over  it  an  air  of  gaiety;  a  belated 
herdsman  plays  cheerfully  on  his  pijie  of  reeds,  aud  awakeus  the 
echoes)  of  the  rocks,  and  cattle  and  horses  give  the  scene  the  life  and 
aniinatiou  which  is  wanting  in  the  still  moonlight  of  Vau  der  Veer. 

The  pictures  which  Berghero  produced  in  the  early  part  of  his  life 
have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  his  master  Weeniux,  but  are 
touched  with  more  delicacy.  Most  of  these  represent  seaports  and 
embarkations.  His  later  manner  -that  which  may  mere  pu>|»crly 
be  called  his  own  —was  different  and  more  interesting  J  it  U  to  this 
period  that  those  delightful  landscape*  belong,  which  present  us 
with  classical  ruins  and  charming  gronps  of  figures  and  cattle. 
The  landseai.es  which  he  painted  in  this  manner  are  su|ierior  to 
those  of  any  other  painter  of  the  Dutch  school,  except,  perhaps,  those 
of  his  eoutcrnporary,  John  Both,  between  whom  and  Berghein  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  certain  decree  of  rivalry,  which  did  not  inter- 
rupt the  frioudship  in  which  they  lived. 

Concerning  this  rivalry,  it  is  related  that  H .  Vanderhulk,  the 
burgomaster  of  Dort,  who  was  a  munificent  patron  of  the  arts, 
engaged  Berghein  and  Both  to  paint  each  a  picture,  for  which  lie 
gave  them  a  liberal  remuneration,  nnd  stipulated  at  the  same  time 
to  award  a  handsome  premium  to  the  artist  whose  picture  should 
sec  in  to  him  the  moat  worthy  of  it.  Animiiled  by  a  spirit  of  friendly 
emulation,  both  the  great  iMuuters  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost. 
Berghem  produced  a  picture  of  great  beauty,  representing  a  grand 
mountainous  landscape,  with  a  great  many  figures,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats,  drawn  iu  his  best  manner  and  beautifully  coloured.  Uis 
rival  tainted  a  charming  Italian  scene,  glowing  under  the  clear, 
warm  sky  of  that  sunny  land,  and  pointed  with  that  brightness  for 
which  he  was  so  distinguished.  Berghem  had  produced  a  master* 
piece,  and  the  effort  of  Both  was  no  lea*  successful.  When  the  two 
artists  submitted  their  works  to  their  patron,  he  pronounced  his 
judgment  Upon  them  in  terms  as  honourable  to  himself  as  they 
were  creditable  to  the  Ulenln  of  the  artists.  After  au  attentive 
examination  of  both  pictures,  aud  praising  them  iu  terms  of  the 
warmest  admiration,  he  assured  the  two  painter*  that  the  display 
of  talent  on  both  sides  was  so  equal  as  to  deprive  him  of  the 
possibility  of  preference,  without  being  unduly  partial ;  and  that,  as 
they  had  both  exhibited  a  degree  of  eminence  which  he  regarded  as 


the  perfection  of  the  art,  they  were  both  entitled  to  the  premium, 
the  reward  of  genius. 

In  the  retirement  of  the  chateau  of  Benthciin,  this  eminent 
painter  lived  |Ktacefully  and  happily,  for  the  natural  gaiety  of  his 
disposition  and  a  philosophic  equanimity  of  temper  enabled  him  to 
triumph  over  the  ills  of  life,  from  which  the  happiest  are  not  entirely 
exempt.  From  the  windows  of  his  studio  he  had  an  extensive 
view  of  the  green  mi-ad>wf<  in  the  midst  of  which  the  chateau  was 
situated,  which  affords  him,  without  quitting  his  studio,  abundant 
op|M>rtunitie*  of  sketching  the  groups  of  cattle  which  he  has  intro- 
duced into  a.  wan)  „f  his  charming  landscapes,  as  they  lay  down 
<m  the  level  greensward,  st/vd  in  the  shade  of  the  spreading  oaks, 
or  drank  at  the  stream  that  sparkled  in  the  sunlight. 

His  pictures  were  iu  such  demand  that  he  was  usually  paid  for 
them  before  he  c  immenced  painting  ;  and  though  he  was  so  indus- 
trious that  very  often,  in  the  suinim  r  season,  he  was  before  hiscai-el 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  sunset,  bis  pictures  are 
seldom  t<>  be  met  with,  and  always  command  high  pri  ecu.  nis 
wife,  whose  avarice  we  have  noticed,  knowing  his  passion  for  old 
prints,  would  not  allow  him  to  retain  the  money  he  received  for  his 
pictures,  and  aware  of  the  facility  with  which  he  painted,  whether 
the  subject  were  a  woodland  scene,  a  marine  view,  the  passagu  of 
a  f  >rd,  a  seaiwrt,  or  a  nkinnish  of  cavalry,  she  allowed  him  not  an 
instant  of  undisturbed  relaxation.  Seated  in  a  chamber  adjoining 
his  studio,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  striking  against  the  wall  to  urge 
this  most  industrious  and  proline  of  artists  to  renewed  exertions. 
Tranquil  and  resigned,  Berghem  laboured  on,  singing  cheerfully 
at  his  easel  the  long  day  through  ;  and  often  when  his  wife  thought 
he  was  sleeoiug,  he  was  doubtless  occupied  in  observing  the  changing 
forms  of  the  clouds,  as  they  floated  over  the  verdant  meadows 
outspread  before  him,  and  the  varied  effects  of  light  and  shade 
which  they  produced  in  the  laudaoat*,  as  they  intercepted  in  their 
course  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

Berghem  purchased  a  great  number  <*f  the  finest  print*  and  de- 
signs of  the  Italiau  masters,  as  a  means  of  improving  his  taste  ;  and 
after  his  death  the  rich  collection  which  he  had  formed  was  sold  by 
his  wife,  and  realised  a  considerable  sum.  Among  the  prints  in 
thin  sale  was  a  proof  of  the  "Massacre  of  the  Innocente,"  engraved 
by  Mark  Antoine,  after  the  picture  by  Raffaelle,  and  for  which 
Berghem  had  given  sixty  florins. 

Although  the  manner  of  Berghem  is  easily  recognised,  he  could 
imitate  that  of  other  artists  so  well  a»  to  deceive  even  connoisseurs, 
and  sometimes  made  a  fre«s  excursion  in  the  manner  of  Philip 
Wouvermans.  For  example,  the  "8nrprise  of  a  Convoy  by  the 
Cavaliers,"  which  is  now  in  the  museum  at  the  Hague,  and  which 
was  sold  for  £555  lGs.  8d.,  ran  only  be  recognised  as  the  work  of 
Berghem  by  the  lightness  of  the  touch  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  light  is  thrown  in  broken  mosses  over  the  seeue  of  combat. 

Berghem  had  a  great  many  pupils,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished 
were  Peter  de  Hoogbe,  John  (ilaubcr,  Abraham  Kegym,  Din  It  Maas, 
who  engraved  sortie  of  his  pictures ;  bookmaker,  and  Carree,  who  have 
imitated  him ;  Theodore  Visscher,  John  Sibrekt,  Van  der  Meer,  and 
pronably  also  the  great  painter,  Karel  Dujardin.  In  the  midst  of 
his"  pupils,  and  singiug  cheerfully  as  he  worked,  the  great  landscape 
painter  lived  till  l(IS:t,  having  attained  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 
The  ingenious  Hagedorn  has  called  him  the  Theocritus  of  the 
Netherlands  ;  and  without  doubt,  if  we  may  associate  painting  with 
puctry,  no  other  artist  of  the  Butch  school  has  imitated  so  success- 
fully the  Idyls  of  the  Greek  jxiet. 

He  was  not  only  an  admirable  painter,  but  possessed  considerable) 
skill  and  ability  as  an  engraver.  The  many  exquisite  etchings  he 
has  left  are  executed  in  a  much  more  finished  manner  than  is  usually 
presented  by  the  point  of  a  painter  ;  aud,  with  his  numerous  draw  - 
ings, have  amply  contributed  to  the  portfolios  of  curious  collectors: 
There  is  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  his  etchings,  by  Henry  de  Winter, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1762.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
most  celebrated  :  — 

Six  plates  of  cows,  with  the  title,  called  "The  Milkmaid:  C. 
Berghem  fee.  ct  exc,"  lf?34  te  1644, 

Six  of  sheep ;  in  the  title  print,  a  woman  sitting  on  a  stone. 

Sit  of  goats;  in  the  title  print,  a  man  sitting  with  a  dog. 

Eight  of  sheep ;  in  the  title  print,  a  woman  standing  near  a  rock. 

Eight  of  sheep  and  goats ;  iu  the  title  print,  a  man. 
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Fire  larger  plates  upright,  one  dated  1652 ;  all  marked 
"Berghem  fee." 
Four  smaller  plate*  of  different  animals,  lengthways ;  marked 

"N.  B.** 

Six  heads  uf  sheep,  goats,  etc.,  stnall ;  scarce. 

"  A  Cow  Drinking :  Berghem  fee.,  1680." 

"A  Cow:  C.  P.  Berghem  inv.  et  fee. ;"  fine  and  rare. 

"  A  Landscape,1'  with  two  cows  lying,  and  one  standing : 
"  Berghem  fee." 

"A  Landscape,"  with  oowi,  and  *  man  riding  on  an  ess:  "N. 
Berghem  fee." 

"  A  Landscape,"  with  a  wjjian  bathing  her  feet  in  a  brook,  and 
a  man  behind  leaning  on  a  stick ;  with  animals  and  figures,  and  a 
ruin  in  the  distance. 

"A  Bjj  riding  on  ai  As*,  speaking  to  another  Boy,  who  in 
playing  on  the  Bagpipe*;"  called  "The  Bagpiper;"  fine. 

"  A  Land- with  a  man  playing  on  the  flute,  and  a  woman 
sitting  ;  without  a  mark  ;  scarce. 

"A  Landscape,"  with  a  man  steading,  and  a  woman  seated, 
suckling  a  child ;  without  a  mark  ;  Tory  scarce. 


There  is  a  picture  by  t'.us  matter  in  the  Royal  Council-Chamber 
at  Windsor  Castle,  representing  a  landscape,  with  figures  and 

cattle.  In  tbn  foreground,  near  tan  centra  of  the  picture,  two 
men,  one  of  whom  is  mmotad  oi  an  aw,  are  driving  four  cows  and 
•is  sheep  orer  a  road.  Slew  mountains  are  seen  in  the  distance, 
and  light  fleecy  vapours  rest  in  their  hollows,  conveying  the  effect 
of  early  morning. 

There  is  another  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Hampton  Court;  the 
■abject— "A  Woman  Milking  a  Goat." 

The  Dulwich  Gallery  contains  fire  Berghems:— 1.  "A  Farrier 
Shoeing  an  Ass."  A  woman  mounted  on  a  mule,  and  a  ruined 
building  in  the  background:  a  very  brilliant  picture.    2.  "A 

•  Wood  Scene;"  very  rich  sad  beautiful.  3.  "A  Landscape," 
with  figures.  A  woman  milking  a  red  cow,  and  another  washing 
linen  in  a  stream ;  a  small  picture,  which  has  become  rery  dark 
and  dingy.  4.  "A  Landscape."  A  woman  crossing  a  brook, 
with  a  child  at  her  back  ;  a  woman  on  an  ass,  with  a  man  near 
her;  and  a  group  of  cattle.  5.  "A  Landscape."  A  woman 
washing  linen  nt  a  stone  fountain  ;  in  the  foreground  are  two 
other  women,  one  of  whom  is  milking  a  goat;  two  eows,  three 
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The  designs  left  by  Berghem  are  done  in  Indian  ink  or  in  biatta, 
and  display  remarkable  rigour  and  a  fine  taste.  He  painted  both 
on  canvas  and  wood,  ami  sometimes,  though  rarely,  on  copper ;  his 
works  are  oftener  of  small  than  of  large  dimensions. 

The  pictures  of  Berghem  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal 
galleries  of  Europe ;  but  no  collection  has  a  great  number  of  them  — 
a  circumstance  which  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held.  The  gallery  of  the  Hermitage,  an  imperial  palace  at  St. 
Petersburg,  contains  the  greatest  number — eighteen,  which  are  all 
hung  in  one  room,  called  by  the  painter's  name.  Among  them  are 
"The  Rape  of  Europe,"  some  fine  Italian  landscapes,  and  the 
picture  which,  according  to  Descamp*,  is  the  chtf-tToiiirrc  of 
Berghem— "A  Halt  of  Chasseurs." 

Some  of  the  finest  pictures  of  this  master  are  contained  In  the 
Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna;  and  the  Royal  Galleries  of  Berlin, 
Munich,  and  Dresden,  also  possess  a  number  of  his  beautiful 
pastoral  subjects  and  views  of  the  scenery  of  Italy. 

The  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  contain  twelve,  among  which  are 
"The  Ferry,"  which  hu  been  valued  at  £960 ;  41  The  Ford;"  and 

The  Return  to  the  Farm;"  aU  veritable  cAc/*-<f«mm. 


sheep,  two  goats,  a  kid,  and  a  dog,  complete  the  composition :  a 
brilliant  and  beautiful  little  picture.  The  but  two  hare  been 
engraved  by  De<iuevauviller. 

Six  pictures  by  this  master,  which,  we  believ*,  have  since  been 
removed  to  Buckingham  Palace,  are  thus  descriUd  by  Dr.  Waagen, 
as  forming  part  of  the  collection  of  George  IT. : — I.  A  group  of 
peasants  with  cattle,  among  whom  a  woman  on  a  gray  horse  is  the 
most  conspicuous,  cross  the  foreground  of  an  extensive  landscape, 
traversed  by  a  river.  The  impression  of  evening  distance  is 
admirably  exprcssod  in  this  bright,  clear  picture,  which  is  subdued 
in  the  colours,  and  lightly,  yet  carefully  executed.  2.  A  biUy 
landscape,  enlivened  in  tbo  foreground  by  animals  and  figures; 
three  women  with  rushes,  and  two  cows,  particularly  attract 
notice.  A  carefully-finished,  pretty  picture,  in  a  warm  evening 
light.  3.  A  very  mountainous  landscape,  with  a  stream.  In  the 
foreground,  three  shepherds,  one  of  whom  is  on  horselock,  with 
their  flock.  A  carefully -executed  picture,  of  brilliant  colouring 
and  clear  gradations  of  the  mountains.  4.  A  bare  country,  with 
an  extensive  prospect.  In  the  foreground,  a  herd  of  four  cows, 
au  ass,  and  a  sheep,  with  a  herdsman  uu  horseback  and  two  on 
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foot ;  group*  of  cattle  also  in  the  middle  distance.  A  pictare  of 
hi  i  later  period ;  the  animal*  admirably  coloured.  5.  In  a  very 
mountainous  landscape,  a  shepherdess,  accompanied  by  a  goat  and 
a  dog,  wades  through  a  piece  of  water,  in  which  two  oowb  are 
standing.  A  picture  of  striking  effect;  more  true  to  nature  than 
usual,  and  great  elejsnce  of  execution.  6.  A  landsca|>e  of  leau- 
liful  leading  lines;  the  distance  closed  by  blue  mountains.  In  the 
foreground,  a  peasant  woman  on  hone  beck,  a  drover,  and  some 
cows.    An  elegant  little  picture,  charmingly  fresh,  clear,  and  cool. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  pom  esses  four  Bcrghems,  two  of  which 
are  at  Devonshire  House  : — 1.  "A  Landscape."  A  river  now*  at 
the  foot  of  mountains  ;  the  setting  sun  produces  very  defined  lights 
and  shades.  Among  the  numerous  figures  which  adorn  the  picture 
the  most  striking  are  two  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  a  girl  on  an 
ass.  The  design  is  remarkably  rich  and  poetical,  and  the  impost o 
admirable ;  the  shadows  have  become  dark.  2.  "A  Seaport."  In 
the  foreground,  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  on  horseback,  with  falcons 
on  their  hands  ;  in  elegance  of  form  approaching  Wouvermnns.  It 
is  admirably  touched,  and  of  brilliant  effect.    A  duplicate  of  this 


three  cows.  Singularly  clenr  and  brilliant,  is  a  glowing  eveniug 
light.  3.  By  the  side  of  a  cool  piece  of  water,  whiob  nan  along 
wooded  rocks,  are  a  satyr  and  two  nymphs ;  near  thou  two  cows, 
and  goats,  which  an  men  true  to  nature  than  is  often  the  case. 
Very  delicate  in  the  execution— the  distance  in  particular  softly 
mellowed  off.  4.  In  a  landscape  with  rich,  verdant  rocks,  herds- 
men with  their  cattle,  among  whom  a  woman  riding  on  an  ass  is 
the  principal  figure,  are  returning  home  along  a  road.  The  picture 
is  admirably  impasted  io  a  warm  evening  light,  the  effect  of  which, 
however,  is  rather  injured  by  the  too  dark  mass  in  the  foreground. 
6.  A  river  runs  along  a  range  of  lofty,  rocky  mountains.  Among 
the  numcrjua  figures,  we  have  again  his  favourite,  a  woman  riding 
on  an  ass.  In  this  picture,  the  cold,  blue,  and  heavy  tone,  which  is 
no  favourite,  and  the  motley  effect,  predominate." 

The  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  contains  only  a 
single  specimen  of  this  master — a  rich,  rocky  landscape,  with  a 
meadow  in  the  foreground,  in  which  two  women  and  a  man  are 
dancing  to  the  tambourine.  Though  the  execution  is  very  careful 
for  the  oi»  (for  this  is  one  of  Berghem's  largest  composition*),  it  if. 


picture  i*  in  the  collection  of  M.  Steengraeht,  at  the  Hague.  The 
other  two  are  at  the  duke's  villa  at  Chiswick  :— 1.  "A  Ferry." 
Cattle  about  to  i*vw  a  river,  which  wind*  through  a  landscape, 
where  a  ruin  is  seen.  This  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  artist's  finest 
productions,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  much  damaged.  2.  "A 
Landscape."  Cattle  by  the  water-side — the  time  evening  ;  painted 
with  great  care  is  a  blueish  tone. 

The  Bridgewater  Gallery  contains  five  Bcrghems,  which  are  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Waagen  : —  "  1.  A  long  bridge  is  thrown  over  a 
piece  of  water  which  traverses  a  flat  country,  with  an  extensive  dis- 
tance. A  hawking  party,  and  country  people,  animate  the  land- 
scape, illumined  with  the  warn  glow  of  evening,  sad  all  nature 
sunk  into  a  calm.  The  clearness  sod  f>rce  of  this  effect,  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  touch,  admirably  impasted,  the  refined  taste  in  the  dis- 
position, the  correct  drawing,  show  the  master  in  the  highest  per- 
fection of  the  qualities  for  which  he  is  so  grxatly  esteemed.  This 
gem  formerly  adorned  the  Sliugelondt  and  Colonna  collections. 
5.  In  a  bare  landscape,  in  which  rises  a  mssi  of  rocks,  there  is  is 
front  a  woman  upon  an  ass,  with  its  foal,  and  a  herdsman  with 


both  ia  tone  and  feeling,  one  of  his  coldest  pictures.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  W.  A.  Ellis,  Esq. 

Mr.  Hope  also  possesses  a  single  Berghein— a  waterfall  lietween 
high  rocks,  on  which  stands  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl.  Among  the 
figures  in  the  foreground,  a  woman,  a  cow,  and  some  sheep,  are  the 
most  striking.  The  execution  is  particularly  careful  and  elegant, 
but  it  is  rather  complicated  in  the  composition,  and  cold  and  heavy 
ia  the  tone. 

Lord  Ashburton's  collection,  at  his  mansion  in  Piccadilly,  contains 
three  Bcrghems : — 1.  At  the  foot  of  the  ruins  of  a  stately  edifice,  a 
herdsman  with  cows,  by  the  side  of  a  piece  of  water,  in  which  a 
woman  is  engaged  io  washing.  The  warm  evening  sun  gilds  all 
with  its  rays.  In  the  glow  and  depths  of  the  colouring,  and  In 
elegance  of  treatment,  this  is  one  of  the  artist's  finest  productions, 
and  excites  in  the  beholder  the  poetical  feeling  of  a  warm  evening. 
Purchased  from  the  Dijon val  collection  for  .£367  10s.  8.  "The 
Lobster  Catchers."  Poor  men  are  engaged  ia  the  lobster  fishery  on 
a  sea-coast,  surrounded  by  lofty  rocks ;  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
give  a  warm  tinge  to  the  vapours  rising  from  the  waters  against  the 
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<;  the  foreground  breathes  the  freshness  of  early  morning. 
The  delicacy  of  the  execution,  and  the  magical  effect*  (if  light  in  this 
picture,  are  indescribable.  Purchased  :it  the  Talleyrand  sale  fur 
£262  10s.  3.  In  the  foreground  »f  a  lore  country,  the  remote 
distance  of  which  is  cWil  by  blue  mountains,  a  man  is  carrying  a 
bundle  of  wood  ;  at  hi*  side  in  a  woman  on  horsebnek,  driving  some 
oows.  The  time  of  day  In  a  cool  afternoon.  Few  pictures  exei'o, 
like  this,  the  yearning  after  distance,  and  are  at  the  sane  time 
so  attractive  by  the  energy  of  the  colouring,  and  the  spirit  and  preci- 
sion of  the  touch.  It  is  in  pielurea  such  a<  this,  that  we  roe  w  hat 
Berghem  was  capable  of  doing.  It  was  purchasod  at  the  Talleyrand 
sale  for  £tl0u. 

The  Mar.|ui*  of  Bute's  collection,  at  Luton  K  'use,  contain*  three 
pictures  by  this  master: — I.  A  very  rich  landscape,  with  steep 
rucks  and  lofty  tree.*,  beneath  which  a  woman  U  riding  <m  a  mule. 
Though  the  sun  it  already  low,  aud  forms  large  musses  of  ,0,3,1c, 
the  general  tone  of  the  picture  is  cool.  It  is  a  l.-u-.-e  picture,  but 
superior  to  most  of  the  artist's  productions  of  similar  dimension-  in 
and  careful  execution  of  all  the  parts.  2.  In  a  mo;,n- 
landscape,  animated  with  numerous  figures  of  crn  and 
cattle,  a  stn-am  rushes  between  broken  rock*..  A  warm,  har- 
monious, evening  tone  is  diffused  over  every  object.  This  rich 
picture  is  very  carefully  finished  in  all  its  parts.  3.  A  winter 
landscape.  Many  figures  and  two  horses  are  on  a  frozen  river, 
over  which  there  is  a  rustic  bridge.  The  c'Ui  wintry  tone  is  as 
udmirably  carried  through  as  in  Bcrghcm's  "Winter  Landscape," 
in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Berlin. 

The  pictures  of  Berghem  have  been  engraved  by  Lehaa,  Aliamei, 
the  brothers  Wischer,  Danckers,  Laurent,  Martcnasi,  cte.  The 
prices  which  they  have  obtained,  in  every  instance  when  they  have 
lieen  submitted  to  public  eoiu|>etition,  affords  a  good  eriterien  of 
the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  It  will  -t  en  that  their 
value  is  increasing  in  proportion  as  they  are  lees  frequently  brought 


At  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  M.  do  Loran-ere,  directed  by 
Gersaint,  in  1744,  a  very  fine  landscape,  on  panel,  by  Berghem, 
was  sold  for  £24 ;  while  another  produee<l  only  £C>.  At  that  of 
the  Chevalier  la  lloquo,  in  1745,  a  very  beautiful  landscape,  with 
figures  and  animals,  in  the  beat  style  of  Berghem,  was  sn]d  fur  LI ; 
auother  for  £10  10s.  ;  and  a  third  for  £12.  It  was  not  only  the  pic- 
ture* of  Berghem  which  were  sold  at  such  low  prices  at  that  period  : 
the  works  of  other  masters  of  the  Dutch  school  obtained  only  pro- 
portionate amounts.  But  as  the  tn.de  of  amateurs  underwent  a 
change,  Bcrgheui's  pictures  commanded  prices  commensurate  with 
their  merits.  The  charm  of  their  composition,  the  brightness  of 
the  colouring,  and  their  usually  small  dimensions,  now  cause  them 
to  be  much  sought  after  by  wealthy  amateurs. 

At  the  sale  of  M.  de  la  Live  de  Jolly,  in  1770,  a  picture  of  this 
master,  representing  a  woman  riding  on  a  horse,  a  wan  on  a  mule, 
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and  another  woman  with  a  child,  was  sold  for  £412  10a, 
engraved  by  Aliamei  under  the  title  of  "  The  Travellers,"  obtained 
£»5. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Lempercur  collection  in  1773,  a  llerghem, 
representing  a  man  playing  on  a  guitar,  to  which  two  women  are 
listening,  was  sold  for  £2'.t.  At  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Brunoy, 
in  177'',  a  landscape  by  Berghem,  engrave  !  by  Lebas  under  the 
title  of  a  "  View  in  the  Environs  of  Sienna,"  was  sold  for  £lt»"i. 

When  the  rich  collection  of  M.  Blondel  de  (Jagny  waa  brought  U 
the  hammer  :u  177':,  "  The  ChAteau  of  llentheim,"  which  Geraakt 
regarded  as  one  of  Berghem's  finest  productions,  realised  £375. 
At  the  sale  of  the  Prince  of  Conti'e  collection,  in  1777,  two  views  of 
acap:>rU<,  enriched  with  figures,  ships,  and  auimals,  which  have 
lieen  engraved  by  Lehas,  were  sold  for  £150  each.  Auother  land- 
scape, of  the  richest  composition,  formerly  in  the  cabinet  •  f  the 
Duke  of  CVisenl,  sold  for  £14  It  is.  A  fourth,  "  The  Bird-catcher," 
engraved  by  one  of  the  brothers  Wischer,  was  bold  for  i75. 

At  the  T.illeyrarid  aide,  iu  131 7,  a  picture  by  Berghem,  represent- 
ing a  peasant  accompanied  by  his  dog,  banding  under  the  weight  of 
c  large-  faggot,  followed  by  a  villager  on  horseback  driving  tw„ 
'•ow?,  was  pushed  up  t »  f»i<*i0.  At  that  of  M.  Lapeyriere,  in  l.yi?, 
"  A  View  of  o  Village  in  Holland,"  a  beautiful  landscape,  formerly 
in  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  Tolaz.au.  obtained  the  .still  higher  pri.-e  of 
£-'•(!.  "The  Passage  of  the  M  ouutains "  reached  1570,  and 
"Morning."  a  lund*e\ape,  enri-hed  with  figures,  £<"><m\ 

When  the  Duke  of  tJhoiseuP*  rich  collection  was  sold,  in  IS.':'., 
a  marine  view  by  Berghem  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Beck  ford,  of 
"Vfttlo.k."  and  Konihill  celebrity,  f«r  1  ?13  Thi.«  picture, 

which  has  lieen  engraved  by  Lehas,  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Wiwgeu  •  "  .Several  persons  are  engaged  on  a  sen -coast  in  embark- 
ing fish,  while  others  aro  variously  employed.  A  bay  is  animated 
with  vessels  of  diflerent  si*ts.  In  the  background  a  chain  of  moun- 
tain*. In  richness,  precise  aud  spirited  touch,  and  carrying  through 
of  the  warm  tone  of  i\  summer  evening,  this  ia  one  of  the  finert 
works  of  Berghem." 

"The  Ancient  Harbour  of  Gen  a,"  which  we  have  reproduced  ia 
one  of  our  illustrations,  w:ia  formerly  In  the  same  collection,  and 
was  sold  for^fSSO.  It  was  purchased  for  the  Duke  of  Berri,  ar.d 
refold,  in  1S37,  at  the  reduced  price  of  A'COO. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Chevalier  Kiard's  collection  in  1S^2,  "A  Stag 
Hunt"  was  sold  f..r  1780  ;  and  "A  Seaport"  for  £330  10s.  At 
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Mountains,"  a  landscape  of  beautiful  execution,  was  sold  for  £45"!"'. 
A  pastoral  landscape,  a  very  admirable  specimen  of  this  master, 
produced  £328;  a  winter  scene,  fomewhat  feeble  in  effect,  £32 5 : 
aud  a  "View  in  the  Mountains"  in  Berghem' s  best  manner,  t!U12. 

Berghem  always  signed  his  pictures,  and  nearly  always  his 
plates,  »  luetimes  JferyhcM  and  sometimes  lhrehtm.  His  various 
ahjnatmes  aud  m  ■ne.grams  are  faithfully  represented  below. 


EXTIIHITIOX  OF  THE  FIXE  ARTS  AT  Hm'SSKI.S. 
W«  cannot  take  leave  of  the  Belgian  artists  without  noticing  a  very 
fine  historical  picture  by  M.  Lies,  called  "The  t'Vnrt  of  Margatel 
of  Austria,"  a  composition  full  of  tab  at,  spirit,  and  brilli;-.-:'.  1  ;d 
colouring.  It  is  a  go.nl  specinien  of  what  f?ir  Jo..lio  i  Beyrmlds  calls 
the  compwite  style,  in  which  a  certain  elegance  arid  gra-o  nro 
blcudexl  with  grandeur,  rather  than  of  the  grand  style  proper,  tin; 
aim  of  which  is  t  »  act  on  the  mind,  through  the  eye,  by  simplicity 
and  completeness-— by  the  uniforndty  of  (he  leading  lines  r.ml 
i  of  colouring,  rather  than  by  ornament  aud  brilliancy. 


"The  Wi.bnv,-  painted  by  M.  Willems,  appeared  last  year  in 
the  Taris  exhibition.  It  is  a  small  composition,  revealing  the 
po.try  of  art,  and  finely  executed.  It  is  destin'd,  we  under  "land, 
to  ado::;  \  gnlbry  which  is  alre'.dy  one  of  the  finest  iu  Bna*!i, 
tluv  of  M.  Van  Poet,  who  hoids  an  iitjiortant  npjioiiitmenl  in  the 

leV.il  iieuwlcld. 

M.  Madou  e'eiitiibnUs  one  of  the  mo  t  amusing  pictures  in  the 
exhibition;  it  is  calb-l  "The  Tr oilble-Fctes."  Two  young  men, 
very  poor,  if  we  may  jttdg?  from  their  ap])farAncc,  have  arrivtd  at 
a  village  during  the  celebration  of  a/.Ve,  and  have  the  temerity  ts 
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solicit,  as  their  partner  in  the  dance,  the  prettiest  i.f  the  assembled 
villagers.  The  young  girl  look*  m-re  pleased  than  angry;  Imt  her 
fritu'l*  exclaim  against  the  audacity  of  the  stranger*,  and  refer  the 
matter  to  the  authorities.  The  burgomaster,  by  his  air  of  ludienuut 
pompo-ity,  seems  determined  to  avenge  the  outraged  morality  of 
the  village.  The  appearance  of  the  strangers,  despite  their  p  overty  , 
wm»  to  have  created  a  -*c-n *:tti* >t»  among  the  fair  pc: isants ;  Imt  the 
stir  iWi  not  distract  the  .ntteutim  of  a  group  of  piquet-player .-;  on 
the  left  fr»m  their  game,  end  an  old  man,  seated  on  a  cask,  smoke  H 
his  pipe  and  lo-.ks  ou  with  the  characteristic  imiK-rturbrtbility  of  a 
Flemish  burgher.  The  figure  j  are  numerous,  ami  e«  h  one  see  ms 
a  character.  The  hand  of  a  tnu.-ter  is  discernible  in  the  most 
minute  details  ;  the  touch,  moreover,  is  delicate,  and  the  colouring 
bright  and  harmonious. 

M.  F.  do  Braekcleer  also  holds  a  onsplciK-us  plare  anions  the 
Belgian  painter?  »f  this  ••l.-i-.s  of  subject*,  and  his  "Children  at 
Flay"  is  a  production  of  great  merit.  It  is  one  of  those  pictures 
which  speak  t<>  the  heart  through  the  eyes,  and  is  worthv  ot"  :i 
place  t**ide  the  "F6te"  of  M.  Madou.  The  "Blind  Man  "  »f 
M.  Dycktn.uis  figured  in  the  exhibition  at  Antwerp  in  lsf»2,  arid  is 
not  above  mediocrity.  M.  Alfred  Stevens  contributes  two  good 
paintings  to  the  exhibition,  "The  Siesta"  ami  "The  Music 
Leas.ni,"  In-lh  coloured  with  remarkable  richness.  But  in  subjects 
of  this  kind  no  Belgian  painter  of  tlie  present  day  has  succeeded 
better  than  .M.  Adolphe  Dilleus,  who  treat*  rural  life  in  particular 
with  great  felicity  and  spirit.  In  the  present  exhibition  he  It.™ 
four  picture*,  of  which  the  two  beat  are  "The  Toll,"  in  which  a 
young  peasant  ia  about  to  kiss  the  blooming  cheek  of  a  buxom 
Dutch  girl  whom  he  hat  overtaken  upou  a  narrow  wvvden  bridge; 
and  "  The  Dike  of  Weatcappel,"  one  of  those  landscape*  peculiar  to 
the  level  scenery  of  Holland,  with  the  whole  of  n  plump  and  joyous- 
looking  family  out  for  a  ride  in  a  heavy  Zealand  cart,  drawn  by 
horsei  a»  robust  and  well-fed  as  the  holiday  folks  themselves. 
Both  pictures  are  drawn  with  an  easy  and  graceful  touch,  aud 
colours  1  with  hnnuony  and  brilliancy.  M,  Oenisaon  has  .some  in- 
teriors! of  churches,  painted  wit;»  hi*  usual  felicity  in  treating  such 
subjects  ;  but  the  gem  of  the  exhibition,  a-s  regards  architectural  pic- 
tures, ia  "The  House  of  Charity  at  .Valines,"  by  M.  Strof.Uut.  The 
perspective  and  diinfotru.u  of  this  picture  merit  the  highest  praise. 

While  the  uiodurn  artiste  of  Belgium  have,  until  recently, 
followed  the  romantic  school  of  France,  founded  by  the  celebrated 
David,  thoae  of  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  have  chosen  the  path 
troddeu  so  worthily  by  their  ancestors  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  followed  it  out  with  considerable  success.  Tliey  nuinlier 
among  them  artiste  distinguished  by  the  fidelity  to  nature  which 
characterise/I  the  old  Dutch  painters,  and  wl.o  have  obtained  a 
high  reputation,  iiarticnlarly  in  the  branches  of  landscape  and 
genre  pointing. 

The  Dutch  artiste  are  less  numerously  represented  in  the  Brussels 
Exhibition  than  those  of  France  and  Germany,  but  among  their 
productions  arc  some  of  remarkable  beauty.  M.  Van  Hove  exhibits 
two  pictures,  replete  with  the  poesy  which  distinguishes  the  works 
of  this  artist,  and  which  constitutes  their  chief  merit.  There  are 
many  pictures  of  still  life;  but,  however  great  the  amount  of 
talent  displayed  iu  such  productions,  they  must  always  be  regarded 
as  occupying  the  lowest  grade  among  tic  emanations  of  the  painter's 
genius.  Groups  of  dowers  and  fruit,  such  as  Hiiytuui  painted, 
charm  us  by  their  fidelity  te  nature,  of  which  they  are  the  most 
beautiful  forms,  and  by  the  brilliancy  and  richness  of  the  colours; 
but  a  cauliflower  and  a  l  unch  of  carrots,  or  a  cut  ham  and  a  loaf 
of  bread,  however  truthfully  they  may  be  represented,  excite  none 
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With  the  exception  of  the  beautiful  country  around  Liege,  and  the 
billy  district  of  Namor,  Belgium  presents  an  unbroken  and  mono- 
tonous level,  little  calculated  to  awakcu  a  love  of  the  picturesque 
iu  nature,  or  to  alford  the  artist  opimrlunitiv*  for  the  exercise  of 
his  talent  in  landscape  delineation.  In  the  environs  of  Antwerp, 
of  Vilvordc,  or  of  Malines,  he  may  find  quiet  rural  spote,  which 
derive  interest  from  a  rustic  bridge  or  an  old-fashioned  farmhouse, 
rendered  picturesque  by  the  knotted  trunks  of  trees,  leudirig  over 


of  the  liner  feelings  which  it  is  the  mission  of  the  p«inter,  equally 
with  tiie  i«oet,  to  evoke.  Pictures  of  this  elan  arc  as  much  below 
the  drunken  Iwrs  and  card-players  of  Brunwer  and  Ostade  as  the 
Litter  are  inferior  to  the  grand  composition  ii  of  Raffaelle  and 
Michael  Anpelo. 

The  French  school  his  ttndergono  no  change  since  the  tint 
revolution.  The  pupils  and  followers  of  David  have  successfully 
entered  the  regions  ol  history,  of  poetry,  and  of  dramatic  romance  ; 
they  have  imbibed  his  enthusiasm  for  the  epic  style  of  composition, 
and  have  produced,  and  are  still  producing,  as  the  present  exhibition 
Iwars  witness,  works  of  dignity  and  sentiment.  Foremost  among 
the  productions  of  French  artists,  we  must  notice  "  The  Marriage  of 
Henry  IV.'  by  M.  lsnbey,  a  picture  spirited  in  execution,  a  id  finely 
coloured  ;  and  two  picture*  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  by  M. 
Compte-"  Henry  III.  in  hi;  Menagerie,"  and  "The  Arrest  of  the 
Ctrdin.il  of  Gnise."  Inferior  t«  the«e  in  some  respects,  but  not 
lightly  to  bo  passed  over,  is  "The  Battle  of  Moscow,"  by  M. 
Bcllange,  a  subject  which  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  for  Frenchmen 
now  that  their  countrymen  are  once  more  engaged  in  war  with  the 
soldiers  of  the  (Yar,  and  the  disasters  of  1N12  have  l>een  avenged 
en  the  Alma. 

Like  those  of  Holland,  the  French  artists  contribute  a  great 
numlier  of  <j  u/<  .picture*,  but  few  of  them  are  of  the  first  order. 
M.  Lepoiteviu,  in  his  "Spring,"  though  he  has  not  produced  a  firtt- 
class  picture,  has  done  more  to  sustain  his  reputation  than  M.  Justin 
Auvrie,  whole  "Street  in  Amsterdam"  would  do  equally  well  for 
a  street  in  Venice.  Among  the  works  most  deserving  of  praise  we 
may  enumerate  a  very  g-s-d  one,  hut  badly  placed,  by  M.  Jongkoud  ; 
a  Very  finely  tou  bed  composition  by  M.  Velter,  called  "A  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  Rabelais  ;"  "Absence,"  a  charmiug  picture  by 
M,  Iloux  ;  a  very  meritorious  composition  by  M.  Oulon,  culled 
"The  New  L  rd  of  the  Manor  ;"  and  two  delightful  little  pictures 
by  M.  Dclf  sse,  which  have  elicited  much  admiration  from  amateurs. 
Wo  must  not  forget  the  contributions  of  MM.  Fico  and  Hammon, 
two  artiste  who  p**s**»  largely  the  pleasing  qualities  of  uairitc, 
scnliiu^ut,  and  spirit,  which  compensate  in  a  great  measure  for 
their  delicicney  in  colour.  M.  Marchal,  a  young  French  artist,  lias 
made  his  dfbut  this  season,  and  the  picture  which  he  cxhihite, 
"Vandyck  in  the  Studio  of  Rubens,"  fully  merits  the  warm 
encomiums  that  have  been  pronounced  upon  it.  The  anecdote  to 
which  it  has  reference  is  as  follows  :— Rubens  having  left  a  picture 
unfinished  one  night,  and  gone  nut  on  the  following  morning,  his  pupils 
took  the  opportunity  of  "porting  about  the  room  ;  when  one  more  un- 
fortunate than  the  rest,  in  striking  ut  one  of  his  companions  with  a 
maulstick,  threw  down  the  picture,  which,  not  being  dry,  received 
tome  dumage.  Vandyck,  who  was  stndyinguiidcrRabehsat  the  time, 
Icing  at  work  in  the  next  room,  was  prevailed  upon,  as  the  best 
able  t '  do  so,  to  repair  the  mischief ;  aud  when  Rubens  came  next 
morning  to  his  work,  and  contemplated  the  picture  from  a  distance, 
as  is  usual  with  painters,  he  observed  that  he  liked  it  much  Utter 
than  he  did  befure. 

ttermau  art  does  uot  make  a  very  brilliant  figure  in  the  exhibition. 
Karl  lliibner,  of  Diisscldorf,  has  sent  two  pictures,  vix.  "The 
Surprise"  la  mother  discovering  her  daughters  tH<  -« -tttr  with 
their  lovers;  and  "A  dntUgtation ;"  iu  both  the  drawing  is" 
meritorious,  but  the  colouring  is  weak  and  inharmonious.  The 
best  productions  of  German  artists  arc  two  pictures  by  M.  Peten- 
kovtu.  of  Vienna;  the  subjecU  are,  "A  Bivouac,"  and  an  "Arrest 
of  a  Deserter,"  and  both  iu  coiu|«i»iliou,  vigotir  of  drawing,  and 
harmony  of  clour,  they  evince  a  considerable  share  of  genius  and 
an  admirable  taste. 
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ft  pool  of  utegimnt  water  ;  but  he  will  rind  it  difficult  to  obtain 
grund  effects,  and  scenery  which  inspires  the  poetry  of  art.  How 
can  he  convey  to  others,  without  having  himself  received  it,  the 
impression  of  dark  woods,  broken  find  piled-up  rocks,  and  gloomy 
l-Aviuiu  ?  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  difti.  ulty  of  all  lliis,  it  hits 
hceu  achievesl  by  a  juiuter  of  the  Flemish  school,  iu  the  midst  of  a 
level  country  ;  this  painter  was  IVrnelius  Huysmans. 

When  we  ure  lost  in  the  ilevin  of  a  thick  forest,  and  after  folh  w 
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ing  the  tangled  path  a  long  time  without  finding  it*  termination, 
or  seeing  the  sky,  except  by  snatches,  w«  reach  an  opening  on  the 
lmrders  of  tlie  forest,  where  the  light  breaks  through  the  trees, 
producing  varied  effect*,  ami  behold  a  stream  ra»hitig  swiftly  along 
the  bottom  of  a  wild  ravine,  while  the  distance  discloses  a  varied 
panorama  of  blue  hills  and  wooded  valleys  we  behold  surh  a 
scene  as  thin  master  has  often  painted.  Must  of  his  landscapes, 
indeed,  are  of  this  character  ;  dark  streams  rushing  between  rocky 
banks,  venerable  oaks  and  beeches  bending  over  them,  w  ith  cattle 
grazing  or  wading  in  the  stream,  at  spots  where  the  hanks  are 
shelving.  Sometimes  he  presents  us  with  sombre  ravines,  across 
which  lie  the  trunks  of  trees,  torn  from  their  foundations  by  the 
force  of  a  torrent  ;  at  others,  with  a  lonely  mountain  pass  with 
the  distant  country  seen  through  the  opening. 

The  scenery  which  Huysmans  has  represented  is  more  Italian  in 
its  character  than  Flemish  ;  his  ravines  and  mountain  passes 
resemble  those  of  the  Apennines,  rather  than  anything  which  can 


and  Claude,  of  Wynants  and  Puussin.   The  feeling  for  ideal  beaut?, 
which  had  been  developed  by  Clande,  had  called  forth  maaj 
imitators,  and  excited  many  similar  efforts  on  the  jjart  of  th< 
artists  of  the  Netherlands.    By  the  full  effect  of  light,  by  ibt 
brilliancy  of  the  air,  and  the  liquid  mistiness  of  the  distance,  tL.  < 
endeavoured  in  a  similar  manner  to  produce  a  higher  tone,  and  v> 
ennoble  those  forms  of  nature  which  they  saw  around  thein.  By 
adhering  partly  to  the  clearness  snd  freedom  of  Claude's  compila- 
tions, and  partly  to  the  more  elevated  forms  of  Puussin's  stjlt, 
they  succeeded  in  producing  works  of  very  great  beauty.    It  mat 
be  regarded  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  these  imitators,  that  sesat 
trace  of  that  feeling  for  the  individual  realities  of  nature  wkica 
characterised  Flemish  art,  and  which  was  developed  in  the  land- 
scapes of  Kubeus,  is  always  more  or  leas  perceptible  in  the  siu^W 
features  of  their  works. 

The  landscapes  of  Van  Art. -is  were  in  high  estimation  at  that 
time,  and  Huysmans  vent  to  Brussels  for  the  purpose  of  stadyia; 
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lie  discovered  in  the  level  and  comparatively  tame  scenery  of 
Belgium.  They  have,  generally,  a  striking  effect  of  light  on  the  fore- 
ground, where  the  artist  has  introduced  various  wild  plant*,  pencilled 
with  ruinarkahle  correctness  and  elegance  of  form.  The  foliage  of 
his  trees  is  light  and  spirited,  and  the  colouring  rich  and  harmonious. 

This  painter  is  commonly  ml  led  Huysmans  of  Malines,  not  from 
having  Isjcn  born  there,  for  he  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  but 
because  he  resided  in  that  town  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
He  was  born  in  16-48,  and  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  architect, 
who  intended  to  bring  hint  up  to  his  own  profession  ;  but  having 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  while  very  young,  the  res)>onsi- 
bility  of  his  education  devolved  on  one  of  his  uncles,  who  placed 
him  under  the  tuition  of  Uaspar  de  Witte,  a  landscape-painter  of 
some  eminence,  though  not  of  the  decree  subsequently  nttained  by 
his  pupil.  The  period  in  which  he  was  born,  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  land- 
scipe-painting — the  ejK>ch  of  Kuysdacl  and  Bergheni,  of  Kverdingen 


nnder  that  master.  The  fine  forest  of  Suiguica,  which  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city,  afforded  him  opportunities  of  stadyia; 
the  features  of  woodland  scenery,  and  the  designs  for  his  finest 
landscapes  were  mode  on  its  borders.  Van  Artois  united  the 
manners  and  dc|k>rtment  of  a  genttcmau  w  ith  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
admirer  of  the  picturesque  and  a  lover  of  his  art ;  he  received  young 
Huysmans  very  graciously,  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  own  house, 
and  employed  him  in  drawing  from  nature  the  most  picturesque 
apod  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  drawings  were  doubtless  very 
useful  to  Van  Artois,  and  served  to  improve  the  style  of  his  pupil, 
w  hose  boldly-drawn  landscapes  soon  surpassed  those  of  his  master. 

On  leaving  Brussels,  Huysmans  took  up  his  alwde  at  Malines, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  great  merit  of  the  landscapes  of  this  master,  as  of  those  of 
Van  Artois,  and  those  also  of  Louis  de  Wodder,  is  the  sentiment 
of  grandeur  be  has  infused  into  them.  His  spreading  oaks,  with 
their  masses  of  dark  foliage,  har«  an  air  of  majesty  ;  and  his  rocks 
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have  the  aspect  of  mementoes  of  the  antediluvian  epoch.  What 
separates  this  master  from  Berghem  and  Claude  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  treated  his  skies.  Claude  paints  the  furmi  of  earth, 
indeed,  hut  be  veils  them  in  an  ethereal  drapery,  such  as  is  only  at 
momenta  visible  to  our  eyes ;  he  paints  that  worship  of  the  Creator 
which  nature  solemnises,  and  in  which  man  and  his  work  are  only 
included  as  accessories.  Hills,  trees,  ruins  are  but  the  external 
features  of  his  pictures,  and  they  form  only  the  framework  by  means 
of  which  he  sets  before  us  the  true  creative  power  of  nature,  shown  in 
the  effects  of  air,  and  in  the  brilliant  and  vivid  workings  of  light. 
In  the  landscapes  of  Huysinans,  the  sky  and  the  clouds  are  made 
subordinate  to  the  rocks  and  trees,  sad  are  painted  so  as  to  increase 
the  effect  of  the  Utter.  The  delieate  shadows  which  distinguish 
the  hours  of  the  day,  the  silent  sweep  of  clouds  along  the  clear  sky, 
the  soft  mists  of  evening,  and  the  phenomena  of  solar  light,  were 


on  his  landscapes,  in  spite  of  the  beautiful  forms  of  his  trees,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  amid  which  they  are  represented. 
They  have  a  character  which  resembles  neither  the  joysusness  of 
Berghem,  the  melancholy  of  Buysdael,  nor  the  solemn  splendour  of 
John  Both.  At  the  first  glance,  we  may  believe  that  bis  luajtstic 
and  sombre  woods  conceal  in  their  deep  shades  one  of  those  temples 
of  the  olden  times  from  which  the  inspired  priestess  gave  forth  her 
mysterious  oracles ;  but,  instead  of  the  circular  colonnade,  and  the 
fountain  which  invitee  to  repose  the  nymphs  of  the  train  of  Diana, 
we  discover  only  a  rude  and  simple  hut,  the  lonely  dwelling  of  a 
poacher. 

The  figures  of  Huysinans,  though  all  of  this  matie  character, 
were  drawn  so  naturally,  and  with  such  facility  and  address,  that 
the  other  bxedftcape -painters  of  his  country  had  recourse  to  him  for 
the  figures  with  which  they  animated  their  woods  and  heaths 
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not,  in  the  mind  oi  this  master,  e*«entUl  to  the  production  ot  a 
grand  and  striking  picture.  He  relied  for  effect  on  the  boldness  of 
his  masses  ef  foliage,  the  deep  shadows  of  his  forest*,  and  the 
strong  light  which  he  throw*  on  hi*  foregrounds.  Tat  we  have  in 
his  ravines  and  forest-glades  abundant  evidence  of  his  powers  of 
managing  light  and  shade,  of  which  the  picture  we  have  engraved 
above  is  an  admirable  example. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Huysmanft,  which  distinguishes 
him  from  nearly  all  other  painters,  is  the  entire  absence  of  other 
than  rustic  figures  in  his  landscape*.  Coder  the  spreading  boughs 
of  his  majestic  oaks,  he  has  introduced  only  the  herdsmen  who 
drive  their  cattle  through  the  glen,  and  'the  labourers  who  rest  or 
pursue  their  rustic  occupations  on  the  bonier*  of  the  forest.  His 
figures  and  cattle  are  well  drawn  and  pleasingly  grouped.  The 
prevailing  rusticity  of  the  former  impresses  their  peculiar  character 


Anthony  Van  der  Meulen,  the  celebrated  painter  ot  the  battles  and 
sieges  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  introduced  to  Huysmans 
while  on  a  visit  to  Brussels,  hi*  native  city.    Seeing  that  the  land- 
scapes of  Huysinans  were  characterised  by  an  air  of  grandeur,  he  . 
thought  that  the  talent  of  the  artist  could  not  nil  to  be  appreciated 
at  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  proposed  to  introduce  him  there, 
that  he  might  paint  the  landscape  portion  of  the  representations  of 
battle*,  siege*,  encampment*,  and  pompons  marches,  which  he  was 
then  engaged  in  executing.    But  the  artist,  probably  thinking  thst 
such  an  arrangement  would  place  him  in  a  subordinate  position, 
declined  the  offer,  allegibg  as  hia  motive  that  he  wss  ignorant  of 
the  Preneh  language,  and  did  not  wish  to  leave  Malinrs.  However, 
at  the  solicitation  f  f  Van  dcr  Meulen,  he  painted  for  that  muter, 
with  astonishing  freedom  and  vigour,  the  views  of  Luxemburg  and 
Binant,  and  the  environ*  of  those  places.    Being  taken  from  an 
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elevated  )MHiiti<in,  these  views  spread  out  like  n  panorama,  and  the 
charm  of  «rt  has  nut  robbed  them  of  their  topograph  ic;il  accuracy. 
These  pictures,  which  now  adorn  the  gallery  nf  the  Louvre,  have 
been  much  admired  ;  and  so  perfi-ct  is  the  harmony  between  the 
landscapes  of  iruysman*  and  the  charging  squadrons  and  opposing 
hattelions  of  Van  der  Meulen,  that  it  is  difficult  te  believe  that 
both  wire  not  painted  by  the  same  hand. 

The  pictures  of  this  master  are  not  numerous,  and  unf  >rtunately 
they  have  become  very  dark,  and  now  exhibit  a  reddish  brown 
appeiranre,  which  ha<  considerably  dlminUbcd  their  value.  Other- 
wise they  are  masterly  productions.  On  this  aoeniuit  it  is  difficult, 
at  the  present  dH_v,  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  coloitrist, 
ttn  tiffh  be  has  been  praised  fir  them  by  writers  who  had  seen 
his  pictures  in  their  pristine  condition.  Their  rhiai-unrili  o  walU 
productions  of  Rembrandt,  and  the  effect  of  his  lanilsca|>ei  is  im- 
posing, owing  t/>  their  Mdni<*s  aud  grandeur.  lie  Las  shown  that 
the  perflation  of  the  art  is  the  correct  represt  ntatiou  <>f  the  tonus  of 
nature,  however  great  may  lw  the  difference*  of  manner  resulting 
from  the  iu«ii»idu;il  temperaments  of  different  masters. 

Hnysmans  died  at  Malines  in  1727,  having  attained  the  venerable 
ngc  of  seventy-nine. 

As  already  stated,  the  picture*  of  this  master  arc  not  uumcrou*, 
cither  in  public  galleries,  or  in  the  collections  of  private  individuals. 
There  are  several  of  his  compositions  in  the  museum  and  the 
churches  of  Maline*  ;  and  the  It  >ynl  Gallery  at  Brussels  possesses  a 
landscape,  enriched  with  figures.  The  Munich  Gallery  eoutaius  a 
seajiort  ami  several  landscjii>es,  and  the  Louvre  p«wesses  four  fine 
landscapes,  in  addition  to  the  pictures  which  he  painted  iu  conjunc- 
tion with  Van  der  Meulen. 

There  is  a  small  landscape  by  this  mooter  in  the  writing-closet 
at  Tlaiupton  Court,  and  another  ih  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  ;  but  neither  of  them  can  1*  considered  as  a  favourable 
epecimen  of  his  style  and  mauner. 

The  pictures  of  Huyunans  have  seldom  commanded  a  high 
l>rice  ;  while  they  preserved  their  original  beauty,  works  of  that 
character  were  not  appreciated  as  their  merits  entitled  them  to  be, 
and  now  their  value  la  depreciated  by  the  darkening  of  the  colours. 
At  the  sale  of  the  Chevalier  Lareqne,  at  Pari*,  iu  1745,  two  land- 
scapes by  Huysmans,  in  frame*  elaborately  carved  and  richly  gilt, 
were  sold  for  AM  ;  and  two  others,  in  the  same  style,  produced 
only  eighteen  shillings.  Two  landscapes,  enriched  with  figures  and 
animals,  from  the  cabin*  of  M.  de  Mcsuard,  were  oold  for  the 
sum  of  A'4  the  pair. 

J  ustice  wo*  rendered  to  Haysmans,  however,  at  the  sale  of  JI. 
de  Calouna,  in  1788,  when  a  landscape,  enriched  with  figures  and 
animal*,  realised  the  sam  of  A'l'.'O.  His  pictures  did  not  long 
retain  the  favour  of  amateurs,  however ;  for  in  1S23,  at  the  sale  of 
M.  de  8t.  Victor,  a  landscape  of  warm  tone,  with  figures  and 
animals,  was  sold  for  Li.  At  that  of  M.  Bruu,  in  1141,  a  magni- 
ficent landscape  by  this  mooter,  considered  one  of  the  best  he  ever 
painted,  was  sold  for  £9.  In  the  following  year,  one  of  his  land- 
scapes was  sold  for  A'6,  at  the  sale  uf  M.  Ktienne  Leroy ;  and  in  1H15, 
at  the  sale  of  M.  Meffre,  two  others  were  sold  for  £6  10s. 

The  works  of  Huysmans  have  never  been  engraved.  None  of 
them  have  either  signature  or  mark. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OK  ART. 

To  find  the  rude  beginnings  of  the  arts  of  design,  we  must  go  back 
to  a  very  early  age,  to  the  monument*  of  Assyria  and  Egypt— eo 
soon  did  the  human  wind  aspire  to  the  representation  of  the  things 
which  occupied  it,  anil  which  excited  the  imagination  into  action. 
The  faculty  of  imitation  is  evidenced  remarkably  iu  thooe  arts,  in 
which  the  images  that  fill  the  mind  are  exhibited  to  the  eye  in 
all  the  reality  of  form  and  colour.  While  society  won  yet  in  the 
pastoral  stage,  Lnban  had  his  sculptured  god*;  and  the  w;»lls  of 
the  buried  palaces  of  Nineveh,  the  oldest  city  of  the  world,  show 
that  the  arte  of  design  were  knowu  aud  practised  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  re-Marches  of  Eotta  and  Liyard  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  degree  of  proficiency  atteiucd  by  the  Assyrian 
artiste,  which  all  who  have  seen  the  reproduction  of  a  jH-rtion  of 
the  palace  of  Sennacherib  in  the  Sydenham  Tnlace,  or  the  original 


bas-reliefs  in  the  British  Museum,  must  acknowledge  to  have  been 
remarkable  for  the  period. 

The  human-headed  bulls  which  adorned  the  portals  of  the 
Ninevite  palaces,  the  statues  of  (heir  gods  and  departed  khiipt,  and 
the  baa -reliefs  which  covered  the  interior  wails  of  the  royal 
chambers,  were  all  coloured  ;  and  this  w  ith  pigment*  so  bright  and 
enduring,  as  b>  be  perceptible  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  thrtf 
thousand  years.  We  find  mention  also,  in  profane  history,  of 
colossal  statue*  of  Ninas  and  Semirami*,  in  gold  and  brass;  and  in 
sacred  history  of  the  golden  statue,  sixty  cubits  high,  which 
Nehuchndnrarar  set  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  to  comi«;l  the  cajrtive 
Jews  to  bow  down  More  and  worship  it.  The  walls  of  Babylon 
appear  also  to  have  been  decorated  with  bas-reliefs,  representing 
hunting  scenes,  which  were  executed  and  painted  on  the-  surfaces  of 
the  bricks  before  they  were  burnt,  and  consequently  must  have 
been  vitrefied  —  the  earliest  approach  which  we  can  tni.e  to 
enamelling. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  practised  the  sculptor's  att  extensively, 
and  in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  the  Assyrians,  which  shows  the 
first  rude  effort*  i  f  man  to  embody  his  feeling  of  the  beautiful  «nd 
sublime.  The  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  earliest  age*  arc 
analogous  to  the  first  attempt*  of  children— imperfect  in  conception, 
rude  in  execution,  without  uny  attention  to  perspective,  Oiid 
appealing  to  the  eye  by  bright  aud  strongly-contrasted  colours. 
The  constant  aspiration  to  represent  the  human  form,  and  the  use 
of  colours  before  the  art  of  tracing  with  correctness  any  of  the 
forms  of  nature  has  been  acquired,  also  remind  us  of  our  own 
juvenile  attempts.  The  general  proportions  of  the  human  form  are 
roughly  given ;  but  there  is  no  attempt  at  elegance,  or  to  portray 
individual  differences  of  character.  An  evidence  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  true  principles  of  drawing  may  be  seen  in  the  kneeling  figure 
of  the  large  Egyptian  fragment  in  the  British  Museum,  where, 
amongst  other  errors,  the  eye,  but  half  of  which  can  be  seen  in 
profile,  is  shown  in  full,  the  same  as  it  would  appear  in  a  front 
view.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  olwerved,  that  their  animal* 
are  more  correctly  represented  than  their  human  figures,  and  that, 
among  the  latter,  their  female  forms  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
other  sex.  The  most  comprehensive  view  of  Egyptian  art  is  seen 
in  the  plates  to  Kosellini's  great  work  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
and  Nubia  ;  but  the  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum  it  now  quite  adequate  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
its  style  and  characteristics. 

The  Greeks,  who  received  their  first  iileas  uf  painting  and 
sculpture  from  the  Egyptians,  attained  the  greatest  proficiency  in 
the  latter  art,  as  a  walk  through  the  Greek  court  of  the  Sydenham 
Palace,  where  the  finest  emanations  of  the  sculptor's  genius  are 
reproduced  in  plaster,  will  convince  every  observer.  But  their 
first  attempt*  were  as  crude  and  imperfect  as  those  of  their 
teachers.  The  figure*  on  the  early  Grecian  vase*  are  characterised 
by  the  aome  stiffness  and  conventionality  as  these  which  appear 
iu  the  Nineveh  Las  reliefs  and  tho  sculptured  obelisks  of  Egyjrt. 
The  first  essays  of  the  ortikt  were  wimple  outline*,  such  oa  are  nvw 
known  as  silhouettes  ;  the  next  step  was  to  add  the  parte  within 
the  outline,  but  still  without  light  or  shade,  which  Pliny  say>  was 
first  done  by  Clcophontus  of  Corinth  ;  and  from  this  on  advance 
was  made  to  monochromatic  painting,  such  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
vases  in  the  British  Museum.  Euraarns  was,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  first  who  gave  to  each  sex  ite  characteristic  style  of  design,  so 
as  to  illustrate  the  attributes  of  each  by  the  figure  and  complexion, 
giving  a  robust  and  vigorous  form  te  the  males,  andmaking  the 
females  slighter  and  more  delicate. 

Cinion  of  Cleonoe,  whose  period  was  anterior  te  that  of  Polygu»lu* 
by  at  least  a  century,  improved  upon  the  method  of  Eumarus  by 
giving  variety  to  the  attitudes  of  bis  figures,and  exhibiting  the 
muscular  articulations,  the  veins,  and  the  (olds  of  the  drapery. 
The  most  ancient  |*intings  extant  ore  the  four  on  marble  tablets 
discovered  at  Herculancum,  and  now  in  the  museum  at  Naples  : 
the  desigus  are  defaced  in  some  parts,  and  the  colours  have  been 
nearly  destroyed  by  heat.  The  same  miueum  contains  two  other 
pictures  from  Herculancum,  two  from  Stabia,  and  one  from  Pompeii, 
but  these  are  of  later  date  ;  the  subjects  are  all  taken  from  the 
Greek  mythology.  The  Vatican  contains  a  atucco  painting,  dia- 
covorcd  on  the  Esquiline  uiount ;  this  is  a  work  of  considerable 
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merit  in  composition,  drawing,  and  colour,  and  is  executed  with 
much  freedom.  A  well-iuarked  gradation  of  improvement  may  he 
oW-rvud  in  the  early  vases  the  Naples  marble.",  and  the  later 
pictures  in  the  same  collection. 

Sculpture  made  the  same  gradual  progress,  fr<-m  the  human- 
headed  hulls  and  hawk-headed  kings  of  Assyria,  and  the  massive 
sphinx* »  and  gigantic  Hitting  figure*  of  Egypt,  to  the  Belvedere 
Apollo,  the  FarneiB  Iloroulei",  and  the  Mediccan  Venus  those 
hi'mIcIh  of  ideal  beauty  which  are  regarded  as  showing  at  once  the 
perfection  of  the  art  and  of  the  human  form.  Some  of  the  earliest 
specimen*  of  Creek  sculpture  are  now  in  the  British  Museum  ;  these 
are  bus  reliefs  from  a  monument  at  Xan\hua,  which  probably 
belong*  to  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  not  far  from  the  period 
of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  Here  the  eye  is  seen  in  full,  though 
the  figures  are  in  profile,  and  all  the  countenance*  have  the  name 
character;  but  an  advance  on  the  Assyrian  sculpture*  is  seen  in  the 
fohLt  of  tfie  draperies  and  the  arrangement  of  the  hair.  An 
interesting  example  >.f  early  Athenian  art,  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Pisistratus,  is  u  bas-relief  representing  a  female  figure  mounting  a 
chariot,  discovered  at  Athens,  and  a  cast  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Crystal  Palace.  The  metopes  recently  found  at  Seliuu*.  in 
Sicily,  and  now  in  the  museum  at  Palermo,  are  in  very  high  relief, 
ci-aled  over  with  plaster,  and  coloured  so  as  to  soften  the  appearance 
of  the  surface.  The  face*  are  represented  in  full,  while  the  limbs 
are  shown  sideways  ;  a  very  close  resemblance  may  be  traced 
l*tween  these  figure*  and  the  large  ones  between  the  bulls  on  the 
outer  wall  of  the  palace  of  Sanhnapalus.  As  Selinus  was  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians  ii.c,  these  bas-reliefs  must  have  been 
executed  soine  time,  probably  a  very  considerable  time,  previous  to 
th  it  period. 

Much  controversy  has  lately  tnken  place  on  the  question,  whether 
the  ancients  coloured  their  statue-*,  as  is  contended  by  Mr.  Owen 
Joiie.*.  That  the  practice  was  gener.il,  would  perhaitf  bo  difficult  to 
(■rove.  That  the  Assyrians  coloured  their  has  reliefs  is  not  disputed 
since  traces  of  the  pigment  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard.  That 
the  statues  of  the  (.reeks  were  often  painted,  in  imitation  of  nature, 
may  be  gatlurtd  from  patauges  in  Pa  manias  FluUrch,  arid  Plato  ; 
and  that  the  practice  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  statue  is  evident 
from  the  last-naur.d  writer,  w  ho  says,  that  it  is  not  by  applying  a 
rich  or  l«autiful  colour  to  any  particular  part,  but  by  gi  ring  its 
local  colour  to  each  pait,  that  the  whole  is  made  Willful.  That 


the  practice  was  not  general,  however,  appears  from  Lucian,  who,  in 
the  dialogue  between  Lycinus  and  Polystratua,  informs  us  that  the 
Venus  of  Cnidus]  by  Praxiteles  and  other  celebrated  statues,  were 
not  coloured. 

Mr.  Woruum,  after  mature  consideration  of  this  interesting  ques- 
tion, has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  "  the  practice  of  colouring 
statues  is  undoubtedly  as  ancient  as  the  ait  of  Statuary  itself; 
although  they  were  perhaj-s  originally  coloured  more  from  a  love  of 
colour  than  from  any  design  of  improving  the  resemblance  of  the 
representation."  •  This  agrees  with  what  we  liave  mid  npon  the 
love  of  colour  which  is  displayed  in  all  first  attempts.  Wo  learn  from 
Pliny  tliat  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  placed  in  the  Capitol  by  Tnrqui- 
uius  Priscus,  was  coloured  with  minium,  What  was  first  done  from 
n  love  of  colour  was  afterwards  followed  with  a  view  to  effect. 
"  The  naked  form,"  says  the  writer  just  quoted,  "»«  moat  pro- 
bably merely  varnished,  the  colouring  being  applied  only  to  the 
eyes,  eyebrows,  lips,  and  hair,  to  the  draperies  and  the  various 
ornaments  <.f  dress  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  fine  statues, 
especially  of  females  when  carefully  and  tastefully  coloured  in  this 
way,  must  have  been  extremely  lieautiful  ;  the  encaustic  varnish 
upm  the  white  marble  must  have  had  very  much  the  effect  of  a 
pah',  transparent  neah.  (fold  was  also  abundantly  employed  npon 
ancient  statues;  the  hair  of  the  Venus  de'  MedicLs  was  gilded,  and, 
in  some,  glass  eyes  and  eyelashes  of  copper  were  inserted,  examples 
of  which  are  still  extant."  In  statues  of  bronie,  the  eyes  were 
often  of  stiver ;  and  in  the  "Boy  extracting  a  Thoru  from  his  Foot," 
the  original  of  which  is  at  Rome,  the  sockets  are  vacant,  in  which 
condition  they  were  found  when  the  statue  was  discovered. 

The  earliest  productions  of  the  sculptor  were  undoubtedly  the 
figures  of  the  gods  wondiipi>ed  by  tire  pagan  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  the  material  first  used  was  clay,  the  plastic  nature  of  which 
would  readily  suggest  its  employment  for  the  purpose.  Clay  figures 
the  work  of  early  Italian  artists,  are  still  extant  ;  and  clay  tablets 
and  nals  have  l>eeu  found  in  the  mounds  of  Khorsahad  and 
Kouyiinjik.  At  a  later  |*riod  wood  come  into  use,  and  marble 
wu-i  not  used  until  the  art  had  made  considerable  progress.  Metal 
was  used  for  ornamental  purpose*  and  for  covering  statnes  long 
before  the  process  of  casting  was  known,  the  work  being  executed 
by  means  of  the  hammer. 

•  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Iloman  Antiquities,  art. 

Picture,  page  IW.5. 


FRESCO    TAINTING    IN  FLORENCE. 


Titi:  convent  of  St.  Onofrc,  at  Florence,  was  originally  designed 
as  a  refuge  for  poor  women.  But  since  it.*  foundation  it  was 
enriched  by  so  many  donations,  that  instead  of  being  a  simple  plain 
home  for  the  homeless,  it  became  both  rich  and  influential.  At 
the  end  <»f  the  last  century  it  was  sold,  and  the  sisterhood  dissolved. 
A  silk  manufactory  was  then  established  on  the  premises,  and  busy 
hands  soon  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  place.  A  few  years  passed  and 
then  one  Tommaso  Maai,  a  coachmaker,  took  a  lease  of  the  building. 
He  set  about  repairing  it  at  once,  and  in  cleaning  the  walls  of  that 
part  which  had  once  been  the  refectory  of  the  convent,  discovered  the 
dim  outlines  of  a  fresco  pointing.  Happily  his  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  with  the  utmost  caution  he  proceeded  to  remove  the  coating  of 
dust  and  dirt  which  had  settled  down  upon  it.  Tommaso  M:isi 
succeeded  to  perfection,  and  the  design  of  some  great  master  shoue 
forth  once  more  in  it*  accustomed  place.  The  next  step  waa  to  Oall 
in  a  well -qualified  jury  of  artists  to  determine  as  to  the  worth  and 
character  of  the  picture  ;  and  Luigi,  Sabutelli,  Uuiseppe,  Beizuuli, 
Alexaaivlro  Saracini,  President  of  the  Society  of  Artist*  at  Sienna, 
aud  Prof-  -.'  or  Dupre,  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  composition. 
This  was  in  1S43.  They  found  it  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  real 
vajue  of  the  picture  in  the  state  it  was  then  in,  and  hesitated  to 
express  an  opinion  further  than  ;u«  to  the  very  remarkable  character 
of  the  work.  Patient  and  diligent  exertion  was  used  to  restore  the 
painting,  and  one  after  another  the  connoisseurs  came  to  the  convi,-. 
tion  that  it  must  have  owed  its  origin  to  Perigino;  to  him  therefore 
w»«  the  ancod  <if  praise  awarded. 

But  the  artists  were  wrong,  and  it  was  not  the  first  time,  perhaps 


that  critics  had  blundered.  Other  artists  of  celebrity  and  nume- 
rous amateur*  examined  the  picture ;  and  in  1845  two  young  artists 
Zutti  ami  Delia  Porta,  haviug  examined  the  work  with  particular 
care,  avowed  their  opinion  to  l>e  that  the  production  was  that  of 
the  great  Haffaelle. 

The  painting  represents  the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus  Christ  with  his 
Disciples,  a  subject  which  is  universally  selected  as  appropriate  to 
the  refectories  of  convents.  We  give  a  rough  sketch  of  the  figures  at 
the  table,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  piece. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  work.  A  species  of  canopy 
surmount*  the  group,  and  is  enriched  with  beautiful  foliage.  The 
Architecture  is  composed  of  slight  pilasters  and  graceful  arabesque 
ornaments.  Between  two  of  the  pilasters,  behind  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  a  lambcape  is  seen  representing  the  Mount  of  Olives  aud  the 
Garden  <  f  (j.  thseinane.  An  angel  is  seen  presenting  tho  cup  to 
Jesus  And  at  a  little  distance  are  the  disciples  asleep.  A  border  of 
foliage  and  medal]  ions  surrounds  the  design. 

The  attitudes  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  chief  group  demand 
particular  attention,  and  the  character  that  is  thrown  into  each 
physiognomy  has  induced  us  to  present  sketches  of  some  of  the 
heads.  The  Saviour  is  seated  at  the  centre  of  the  table;  his  left 
hand  rests  upon  St.  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  who  is  half-reclining 
on  the  !<uard,  and  ap|>ears  a*le«p ,  his  other  hand  is  raised  as  in 
warning;  the  expression  of  the  face  is  thoughtful,  mild  yet  com- 
mand'ng;  it  is  the  moment  when  he  utters  the  words— "  One  of 
you  siiull  Ix-tray  me  I"  In  uttering  these  word!",  his  glance  wanders 
around  the  table,  and  then  rests  npon  the  figure  of  the  apostle 
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immediately  ophite  to  St.  John.  That  apostle  i«  Judas  Ik  air  int.  of  the  intensest  malignity,  Imaenens,  and  disquietude,  exhibited 
The  figure  of  thin  man  in  boldly  relieved,  and  sejant  ted  from  the  in  the  features  of  this  betrayer.  The  contrast  of  these  two 
rest  of  the  group;  one  of  bis  hands  rests  on  the  table,  and  with  the     principal  figures  is  peculiarly  striking ;  and  the  faces  brought  thus 


sr.  JOHX. 


other  he  holds  the  bag  of  money— the  means  of  his  temptation.  closely  together— one  so  full  of  highest  virtue,  the  other  so  vicious 
His  head  is  averted  from  the  penetrating  glance  of  the  Master,  and  and  depraved— demand  particular  attention.  The  figures  of  the 
Is  turned  fully  towards  the  spectator*.     There  is  an  expression     other  a|K.stles  are  all  Uddly  designed,  and  arc  thoroughly  cbarac. 
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teriatic  of  the  men.  St.  Peter  sits  to  the  right  of  the  Savioor ;  St. 
Andrew,  8t.  James  the  Greater,  and  St.  Bartholomew,  hare  their 
glances  fixed  npon  Judaa.  St.  Peter  hold*  a  knife  in  hi*  hand, 
and  the  strongest  indignation  is  written  on  hia  eountenanee;  the 
expression  of  St.  Andrew  is  severe,  of  St.  James  melancholy,  St. 
Bartholomew  resentful  yet  full  of  pity.  The  rest  of  the  apostles  are, 
for  the  most  part,  calm  and  indifferent ;  two,  however,  should  be 
carefully  regarded.  The  first,  8t.  James  the  Less,  aits  at  the  extreme 
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engraved  by  Peqjctti ;  npon  the  border  of  the  gown  of  the  Madonna, 
in  the  picture  painted  for  I<orcn*j  Nasi ;  upon  the  robes  of  "  The 
Holy  Family,"  in  the  Palace  Rinncci ;  and  also  npon  various 
frescoes.   Iu  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Raffaelle  signed  hia  name  in  full. 

The  figure  of  St.  James  the  Lewi  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Raffaelle,  and  the  nan  as  thnt  in  the  celebrated  picture  called 
"  The  Coutest  at  the  Holy  Sacrament." 

In  1505  Raffaelle  was  at  Florence.    At  that  time  he  painted 


left  of  the  Ublc;  his  profile  is  gracefully  turned  towards  the 
spectator,  and  is  remarkably  beautiful  in  its  design :  the  other, 
8t.  Thomas,  is  not  less  fine ;  he  is  represented  [muring  wine  into  a 
cup  or  glass. 

A  vast  number  of  connoisseurs  were  admitted  to  view  the  fresco, 
and,  for  the  moat  part,  they  agreed  with  Zolti  and  Delia  Porta,  as 
to  the  picture  being  the  production  of  Raffaelle  himself.    Some  of 


it.  THOJIiS. 


tho  reasons  which  led  them  to  this  conclusion  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting. 

On  the  collar  of  the  tunic  of  St.  Thomas  are  the  following  letters 
in  gold : — a  a,  r  and  L  united,  r,  a  and  i,  01  little  effaced,  a  m  m 
s  r.   Thia  ia  translated  :  "  Raphael  Urbinaa,  Anno  Domini  1505." 

Raffaelle  was,  it  is  well  known,  in  the  habit  of  thus  signing 
many  of  hia  pictures.    It  ia  thus  written  on  the  robe  of  the  Virgin, 


portraits  of  Angelo  and  Madeleine  Doni.  A  member  of  this  family, 
early  in  that  year,  k-came  superior  of  the  Convent  of  8t.  Onofre. 
This  circumstance  explains  how  the  young  painter  obtained  the 
commission  to  |taiut  "  The  last  Supper"  on  the  convent  walls. 

Among  the  heads  of  the  saints  represented  on  the  medals  which 
adorn  the  foliage  is  to  be  noticed  a  portrait  of  St.  Bernard,  for 
whom  Raffaelle  professed  particular  devotion. 


sr.  jaxes  im  LKSK. 


The  names  of  the  disciples,  placed  by  the  painter  under  the 
figures  of  the  apostles,  are  written  in  the  dialect  of  Urbino,  where 
Raffaelle  was  born. 

The  foliage  and  other  ornaments  which  surround  the  picture 
resemble  those  to  1*3  met  with  in  other  works  of  the  same  master; 
and  the  delicite  painting  of  Olivet  and  OethBemanc,  together  with 
the  figures  which  are  introduced,  remind  the  spectator  of  those 
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beautiful  compositions  of  Raffaellc  which  adorn  tic  walls  of  the 
Vatican. 

A  painter,  M.  Ginlio  Piivtti,  and  the  sculptor  Emilio  8antarelli, 
possestied  for  a  long  time  designs  which  wok  always  attributed  to 
Raffaellc,  and  which  represented  several  of  the  figures— St.  Peter 
with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  St.  James  tho  Leas,  and  8t.  Andrew— 
the  same  in  every  particular  aa  they  appear  in  the  fresco. 

Upon  these  proofs,  it  haB  been  generally  concluded  that  "  The 
Last  Supper"  of  r»t.  Onofre  is  the  undoubted  wctk  of  liaffiiclle. 
Hut,  as  we  have  presented  our  readers  with  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  it*  authenticity,  it  iB  but  fair  to  represent  the  other  side  of  the 
question. 

An  Italian  writer,  named  Gargani,  believed  that  he  had  dis- 
covered  the  author  of  the  |»inting  to  he  none  other  than  Neri  di 
Bici,  on  account  of  a  manuscript,  bearing  date  1461,  declaring 
that  a  picture  of  "  The  Laxt  Supper"  was  painted  on  the  walla  of 
the  refectory  of  St.  Onofre  by  that  nrtiat.  On  further  examination, 
however,  it  appears  tint  there  were  two  refectories,  the  ol<l  and 
the  new,  and  that  the  one  in  which  the  fresco  was  discovered  is 
certainly  inure  modern  than  the  other.  Besides  this,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  other  painting  having  been  destroyed.  But,  if  no  other 
evidence  existed  but  the  painting  itself,  the  grouping  of  the  design, 
the  style  of  the  whole,  the  delicacy  of  finish,  would  be  enough  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  painted  at  the  period  of  Neri  di  Bici — there 
being  a  vast  difference  between  picture*  of  1461  and  1505.  In  the 
interval  bctweeu  those  two  epochs,  painting  made  immense  pro- 
grew,  and  a  complete  revolution  in  art  took  place;  and  a  more 
positive  contrast  can  scarcely  lie  imagined  than  exist*  between  the 
productions  of  those  two  ages. 

A  celebrated  German  artist,  having  seen  and  greatly  admired  the 
picture,  wrote  to  MM.  Delia  Porta  and  Zotti,  assuring  them  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  painting;  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  piece,  the  expression  of  the  various  faces,  all 
pointed  out  Haffaelle  as  their  author.  The  objection  urged  on  the 
ground  of  its  not  being  mentioned  in  any  of  the  catalogue*  of 
Raffaelle'n  work*  was  easily  met  by  the  (act,  that  many  well- 
attcsted  work*  of  that  master  were  omitted  in  these  list* ;  that  at 
the  period  when  RaSaclle  most  have  executed  this  work,  he  was  a 
young  and  comparatively  unknown  man ;  and  that  the  silence  of 
his  biographers  on  this  particular  work  was  not  to  be  taken  iuto 
account. 

A  great  deal  of  controversy  was  originated  by  the  discovery  of 
the  picture ;  but  at  length  the  critics  came  to  an  almost  unanimous 
conclusion  that  the  painting  was  the  work  of  the  great  ltaffaclle. 
However  plain  and  simple  the  sketches  may  be,  this  fact  is,  we 
think,  enough  to  warrant  us  in  presenting  our  readers  with  the 
designs. 

The  picture  was  with  great  difficulty  removed  front  the  convent 
wall.    It  was  sold  to  the  Tuscan  government  for  £13,000. 


FINE  ART  EXHIBITION  AT  GENEVA. 

Tin:  biennial  exhibition  of  w  orks  of  art  at  Geneva  was  established, 
some  years  ago,  by  a  society  of  artiste  and  amateurs,  whose  efforts 
to  promote  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  aud  to  encourage  and  reward 
thnw  devoted  to  them,  have  caused  the  subject  to  be  taken  into  the 
■vcrioiiH  consideration  of  the  government.  Placed,  as  it  is,  amid  the 
romantic  scenery  which  has  given  birth  to  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated schools  uf  landscape-painting,  represented  by  such  able 
nrtiste  as  MM.  Diday  and  Calamc,  Geneva,  so  famous  for  the 
intelligence  and  commercial  activity  of  its  citixeus,  promotes  to 
become  one  of  the  ccutre*  of  art.  In  tire  sublime  scenery  of  their 
fatherland,  and  no  lewi  in  the  heroic  achievements  of  their  fore- 
fathers, the  artiste  of  8witx«rland  have  a  fertile  and,  indeed, 
inexhaustible  field  fur  the  exercise  of  their  talents.  Among  the 
most  promising  artiste  of  the  Genevcse  school,  we  ntiy  enumerate 
M.  Gleyre,  the  painter  cf  that  poetical  composition,  "The  Night  of 
Life,"  which  has  been  so  much  admired  in  the  Luxembonrg 
Gallery;  M.  Lugardou,  the  interpreter  of  Swiss  history;  and 
Leopold  Kdbert,  one  of  the  meditative  school  of  landscape-painters, 
which  bad  its  host  exponent  in  Kuysdael.  Bnt  What  has  been 
wanting  to  Swiss  Art  has  l*es  appreciation  awl  encouragement,  for 
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want  of  which  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque  have  to  be  punned 
amid  difficulties,  and  fame  alone  has  rewarded  the  success  that  ha» 
been  attained  by  self-denial.  The  times  are  past  when  such  man 
licence  was  displayed  as  that  of  the  senate  of  Basil,  which  offered 
Holbein  an  annual  pension  of  1,200  florins  to  induce  hiiu  to  fix  hi* 
residence  in  his  native  town.  Yet,  with  all  these  discouraging 
circumstances,  we  feel  assured  that,  one  day  or  another,  the  land- 
scape school  of  Geneva  will  acquire  renown ;  and,  with  this  feeling, 
it  w«j  not  without  disappointment  and  regret  that  we  walked 
through  the  saloon  of  the  exhibition  without  observing  a  sincte 
picture  by  Calamc— an  artist  too  euthnsiastic,  and  too  truly  Swws 
in  his  nature,  not  to  have  contributed,  with  all  the  force  of  hi* 
genius,  to  the  honour  of  his  country. 

M.  Diday,  however,  ha*  the  honour  of  giving  to  the  exhibition 
the  tdat  of  his  great  talent  and  high  reputation  as  a  landscai*- 
painter,  by  sending  two  pictures  of  the  highest  merit  "  The  Aar 
at  Handeck  is  a  beautiful  view,  full  of  grandeur,  and  drawn  with 
truthfulness  and  vigour.  The  foaming  torrent  bounds  from  rock 
to  rock,  and  rushes  angrily  through  the  sombre  valley  ;  the  dark 
branches  of  the  tell  pines  aw  shaken  and  distorted  by  the  wind ; 
nnd  the  clouds,  black  and  heavy,  cast  their  shadows  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountain.  It  i»  a  grand  picture,  allowing  nature  in  a  wild  anil 
stormy  mood,  and  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  sketched 
on  the  spot,  when  dark  clouds  have  rolled  over  the  mountain,  and 
the  stream  has  l>een  swelled  by  rain  into  a  torrent.  The  other 
picture,  "  Lake  Lciuan,"  is  of  a  character  entirely  different.  In 
this  the  calmness  and  serenity  of  nature  are  depicted,  anil  the 
artist  ho*  shown  great  ability  in  producing  two  pictures  of  such 
diverse  character,  and  at  the  same  time  of  so  much  truthfulness 
and  beauty.  It  is  a  rich  composition,  drawn  with  equal  freedom 
and  vigour,  aud  evincing  a  profound  study  of  nature,  and  know- 
ledge of  her  varied  forms.  The  brushwood  and  wild  plants  growing 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  drawn  with  wonderful  fidelity  to 
nature.  The  colouring  is  clear,  but  somewhat  deficient  in  warmth ; 
otherwise  it  is  a  masterly  composition. 

Near  these  two  pictures  we  perceive  several  landscapes  t>y 
M  Saltetnan,  a  young  artist  of  Alsace,  who  has  acquired  in  Italy, 
where  be  resided  some  time,  a  mauner  of  composition  and  execution 
full  of  boldness  and  vigour.  "  A  Souvenir  of  Provence,"  the  best 
of  the  three  pictures  which  be  exhibits,  is  marked  by  those  qualities 
in  a  high  degree,  aud  the  clearness  and  harmony  of  the  colouring 
deserve  the  praise  which  is  freely  bestowed.  The  compowitivu  is 
simple  :  a  heath,  a  rocky  hank,  and  some  fine  trees,  form  the  land- 
scape, which  is  animated  by  some  figures  evincing  a  taste'  for  the 
antique,  and  drawn  with  the  freedom  and  vigour  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  design.  The  other  two  productions  of  this 
artist  are  of  inferior  merit,  and  have  a  reddiahne**  of  tone  which 
gives  them  an  unpleasant  effect. 

M.  Humliert  contributes  to  the  exhibition  a  aeries  of  landscapes, 
with  figures  of  animals,  which  do  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 
school  to  which  he  belongs.  Lightness  and  liemnty,  truthfulness  to 
nature,  and  splendour  of  colouring,  are  their  characteristics.  His 
skies  are  bright  and  clear,  recalling  those  of  Claude ;  his  distances 
correct;  aud  his  animals  richly  coloured,  and  grouped  in  a  pic- 
turesque and  effective  manner.  His  best  picture  represents  "  A 
Mountain  r&stnme,"  with  a  goat  and  several  cows ;  it  u  of  largv 
dimensions,  and  characterised  by  all  the  qualities  we  have  ascribed 
to  him.  The  light  cluuds  which  sweep  slowly  across  the  sky,  the 
cool  misty  air  of  early  morning,  nnd  the  glistening  dew  upon  the 
herbage,  are  finely  represented.  The  picture  derives  a  grand  effect 
from  the  transparency  of  the  shadows;  and  nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  grouping  and  colours  of  the  cattle,  by  which  the  effect  •>( 
contrast  is  obtained,  without  iujury  to  the  harmony  of  the  ex- 
position. "A  Lsndscajwj"  with  animals,  is  somewhat  similar  is 
design,  and  resembles  it  in  the  transparency  of  the  veil  of  mist  and 
the  truthfulness  to  nature  of  the  animals. 

M.  Thuiller,  a  distinguished  landscape-painter,  contribute*  t 
grand  view  of  the  "  Lake  of  Auuny."  This  picture  has  a  pkssinc 
effect  at  first  sight  but  on  a  more  attentive  view,  the  spectator  is 
struck  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  treatment  of  the  sky.  It  is  prwsthb 
that  the  scene  represented,  may,  in  certain  conditions  of  (he 
atmosphere,  present  a  similar  aspect,  bnt  its  representation  evinrw 
«  want  of  taste  on  the  part  uf  the  artist.   The  effect  produced  it 
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far  from  good  ;  and  the  figures  and  animal*,  moreover,  nre  executed 
with  reprehensible  negligence. 

M.  Albert  LiiK'ardon,  a  young  Genevcue  artUt,  in  hi»  "Carman 
of  Vt  rricr,'*  haa  made  his  tULut  a*  a  painter  of  animals,  in  which 
data  he  in  fairly  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank,  by  the  vigour 
and  truthful  new  of  his  delineation*.  The  subject  U  a  simple  one  : 
one  of  the  hardy  and  adventurous  carmen  of  Yerrier,  near  Geneva, 
is  leading  down  a  very  steep  path  two  oxen  attached  to  a  loaded 
stone-car,  used  to  convey  stone  from  the  quarry.  The  chained 
wheel,  the  attitudes  of  the  oxen  and  of  the  man,  who  look* 
anxionsly  down  the  steep  path  before  him,  show  the  difficulties  nnd 
danger*  of  the  descent.  In  the  background,  »  man  in  wen  at  work 
with  a  pick -axe,  and  masses  of  rook  rise  on  both  hide*.  The  aame 
artist  exhibits  several  other  pictures  of  animals,  all  displaying  the 
same  truthfulness  and  vigour. 

The  exhibition  is  particularly  rich  in  landscapes,  and  few  of 
them  arc  without  merit;  but  we  are  compelled  to  confine  cur 
notice  to-  the  l»est,  anil  we  mnst  paw  on  to  the  painter*  of  history 
and  goirt.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  pass  over  "A  Torrent  in 
the  Upper  Alps,"  by  M.  CasUu,  an  agreeable  picture,  painted 
with  great  aire. 

The  historical  pictures  are  com]>aratively  few  in  number,  and 
none  of  them  display  a  high  order  of  talent.  M.  Ulman  exhibit*  a 
scene  fr.mi  "The  Martyrs"  of  Chateaubriand — "Velleda  and 
Ku  lora,"  u  picture  harmonious  in  dexlgn  and  colouring,  but  with 
many  defects.  In  tho  figure  of  Velleda  there  is  a  want  of  taste  in 
the  pro]K>rtions,  and  tlie  posture  uf  Kudora  has  too  much  n»s- 
chalaace;  neither  doe*  the  countenance  sufficiently  reflect  the 
feelings  that  should  be  inspired  by  affection  for  Velleda. 

In  passiug  through  the  saloon,  the  attention  of  the  s|>«ctator  cannot 
fail  to  be  arrested  by  a  charming  little  composition  of  M.  Oleyre;  it  is 
called  "A  Bacchante;"  but  the  artist  hai  usni  mythological  form* 
to  convey  a  moral.  His  conception*  arc  alwnyi  happy,  and  in  the 
present  instance  he  is  particularly  so.  The  picture  represent*  a 
beautiful  female  riding  on  a  goat,  which  is  led  by  a  faun  hearing  a 
torch,  while  Cupid  flics  from  her,  covering  hi*  face  with  hb  hands. 
The  meaning  which  is  intended  to  be  thus  allegorically  conveyed  is, 
that  when  the  fair  sex  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  bad 
passions  they  repel  love,  and  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature  lone 
their  empire  over  their  hearts.  The  idea  is  well  carried  out,  and, 
both  in  composition  and  execution,  the  picture  merits  the  admira- 
tion it  elicits.  Another  production  of  this  artist,  "  Ruth  the 
Moabite,"  though  not  without  merit,  Is  aenrucly  equal  to  the  little 
circular  composition  we  have  described. 

M.  Favas  exhibits  a  portrait  of  General  Duf  ur,  which  Is  a 
striking  likeness  of  that  officer,  but  nut  reinnrknble  as  a  work  of 
art.  Its  defects  ha  this  respect,  however,  are  amply  com|iensated 
in  the  portrait  of  nn  old  man,  by  the  saiuu  artist— a  vigorous  and 
striking  picture,  deserving  the  highest  encomium*.  Before  passing 
from  portrait  to  genre  painting,  justice  and  gallantry  alike  require 
us  to  notice  a  beautiful  portrait  of  a  lady,  executed  in  |«astel,  by 
M:iJ;une  Archinnrd ;  nnd  another  by  Mademoiselle  Durand,  a  very 
tasteful  ami  praiseworthy  production. 


M.  Hebert  is  known  here  as  the  painter  of  several  pictures, 
whieh  may  be  described  as  holding  an  intermediate  place  between 
history  and  grnre.  He  has  in  the  exhibition  "The  Family  of  a 
Condottiero,"  one  of  those  hardy  soldiers  of  fortune  who  figure  so 
conspicuously  in  the  history  uf  Italy  during  the  middle  ages;  the 
composition  of  the  picture  is  good,  but  in  the  article  of  colour  it  is 
very  deficient.  In  the  same  category  with  M.  Hebert  we  may 
place  M.  Oaudon,  who  exhibits  a  charming  military  scene;  and 
M.  Zuber  Buhler,  who  has  sent  a  picture  called  "  First  Education,' 
which  marks  him  as  an  artist  of  considerable  promise. 

"'The  Separation,"  by  M.  Kunkk-r,  is  a  sweet  and  pleasing 
picture,  representing  a  butcher  offering  to  purchase  of  a  peasant 
I  lie  |*l  sheep  of  his  little  daughter,  who  implores  her  lather  not  to 
deprive  her  of  her  favourite.  The  innocent  face  of  the  child,  full 
of  solicitude  and  apprehension,  is  exquisite;  nnd  all  that  the 
picture  requires  to  render  it  |>crfect  is  a  little  more  vividness  in  the 
light*. 

Among  other  pictures  of  this  class,  we  must  not  forget  "  Ti  c 
Love  of  Study,"  one  of  several  beautiful  compositions  by  M. 
Paget;  "The  Indigent  Family,"  by  M.  Grosclaude,  a  picture  full  of 
sentiment  and  interest;  and  "Tho  Prisoner's  Wife,"  a  beautiful 
conception  of  M.  Van  Muyden,  painted  with  extreme  care.  Nor 
must  we  pass  over  in  silence  the  beautiful  s|*cimcu*  of  painting  in 
enamel,  which  the  watch  nnd  jewellery  trade  of  Geneva  has  fostered 
and  encouraged,  and  for  which  that  city  has  become  as  famous  as 
Lyons  is  for  it*  fruit  and  flower  painters.  M.  Baud  exhibits  a 
copy  of  "  The  Syrens"  of  M.  Meun,  of  the  highest  finish  ;  and  his 
miniature  portraits  are  remarkable  for  the  truth  and  vigour  dis- 
played in  their  microscopic  proportions.  TheJ  beautiful  landscape 
designs  of  MM.  Delapleine,  Fontanesi,  and  Prtivost,  attract  attention 
by  their  fidelity  to  nature  and  delicacy  of  finish.  The  fine  groups 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  done  in  water-colours  by  M.  Lays,  a  Lyon  nose 
artist,  are  also  deserving  of  notice. 

Sculpture  f  >rmi  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  exhibition, 
nnd  there  are  only  a  few  contributions  whieh  call  for  special  notice. 
M.  Dorciere  exhibits  three  groups  in  marble  :  "  Kagar  and 
Ishmael,"  "Maternity,"  and  "Confidence!,"  in  all  of  which  the 
sentiment  is  good,  and  evince*  considerable  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  ability  in  representing  the  softer  feelings  of  the  heart. 
"A  Bacchante,"  by  M.  Fitting,  is  conceived  with  taste;  but 
designs  of  this  kind  do  not  appeal  to  the  heart,  like  the  production* 
of  M.  Dorcidre,  though  the  eye  it  gratified  by  their  ideal  heauty 
Among  a  series  of  8wias  subjects  in  terra  eotta,  we  observed  "A 
Chamois  Hunter,"  full  of  character,  and  executed  in  a  very  good 
style. 

The  Geneves*  exhibition  has  this  year  created  considerable 
interest,  both  iu  and  out  uf  Switzerland ;  and  its  effect  in  pro- 
moting and  encouraging  the  »tudy  of  the  fine  arts  cannot  fail  to  be 
proportionately  felt.  Rwias  artists  need  not  leave  their  own 
country  In  search  of  the  picturesque ;  on  the  shores  of  their  own 
lake*,  in  the  valleys  whieh  resound  with  tho  roar  of  the  torrent, 
and  in  the  posses  of  their  mountains,  they  will  always  find  both 
subjects  and  Inspiration. 


A  PORTRAIT,  BY  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 


Tuts  magnificent  portrait  hangB  in  the  gallery  appropriated  to  the 
works  of  the  Italian  masters  in  that  unrivalled  collection,  the 
Louvre  at  Tari*.  Its  beauty  a*  a  work  of  art  is  not  seen  at  tho 
first  glance;  it  is  a  picture  which  requires  to  be  surveyed  with 
attention.  It  is  not  by  the  grandeur  of  the  outlines,  nor  by  the 
beauty  of  the  colouring,  nor  by  the  elegance  of  the  costume,  that 
this  head  fixes  the  attention  of  the  spectator.  It  is  bv  the 
exprosaion  of  deep  thought  which  is  read  in  those  delicate  feature, 
a  id  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  greatest  of  the  predecessor!!  of 
Kaff.»elle,  was  the  first  to  excel  in  representing. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  portrait  i*  that  of  Clinics  VIII.  or 
of  his  successor,  Louis  XII.  The  artist  did  not  take  up  his 
residence  in  France,  at  the  invitation  of  Francis  I.,  until  1515, 
and  only  survived  the  change  of  abode  five  years,  during  which  he 
suffered  almost  continually  from  ill  health.    Both  the  monarch*, 


whom  it  has  been  supposed  this  jwHrtrait  may  represent,  visited 
Italy,  but  iu  the  character  of  hostile  invaders.  Charles  VIII.  was 
at  Florence,  where  Leonardo  da  Vinci  then  resided,  in  HSU,  and 
at  whioh  period  the  artist  may  have  painted  his  portrait.  Charles 
died  in  1 498,  and  though  his  successor  invaded  Italy,  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  amotions  designs  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  it  does 
n<-t  appear  that  he  ever  resided  at  Florence.  Moreover,  he  was 
li'U  in  execration  by  the  Italians,  on  aecouut  of  the  calamities 
w!ii  -h  he  brought  npon  their  country,  the  horrors  of  the  storming 
of  Brescia,  the  cruel  execution  of  Count  Avogndro  and  his  two  sons 
for  their  patriotic  resistance  Jo  the  invader,  and  other  atrocities. 
For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  portrait  is 
that  of  Charles  VIII.  thwi  of  his  cruel  and  ambitious  successor. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  painter  who 
attempted  to  reconcile  minute  and  elaborate  finish  with  grandeur 
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of  idea  and  dignity  of  form.  In  the  expression  of  character,  Rod 
the  just  delineation  of  the  affection*  and  emotions,  he  BurjuHsed 
every  painter  who  had  preceded  him ;  and  it  detract*  nothing 
from  his  merit  to  acknowledge,  that  he  was  excelled  in  thin 
sublime  dcpartmeilt  of  art  hy  Raffaelle,  who  rose  into  celebrity 
an  Leonardo  disappeared  from  the  stage  which  he  had  trod  so 
worthily. 

The  story  of  this  great  arli.it  having  died  in  the  arms  of  Francis  I. 
is  dow  discredited.  lie  died  at  the  Chateau  of  Clous,  near 
Amboise,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  101U;  and,  according  to  the  journal 
of  Francis,  preserved  in  the  K»yal  Library  at  Paris,  the  court  was 


effectually  to  court  the  various  graces  he  pursued.  His  line  was 
free  from  mcagreness,  and  his  forms  presented  volume ;  but  1* 
appears  not  to  have  ever  been  much  acquainted,  or  to  have  sedulously 
sought  much  acquaintance,  with  the  antique.  Character  was  bi» 
favourite  study ;  and  character  he  has  often  raised  from  an 
individual  to  a  species,  and  as  often  depressed  to  caricature.  The 
strength  of  his  execution  lay  in  the  delineation  of  male  heads ; 
those  of  his  females  owe  nearly  all  their  charms  to  rkiarutrura,  <.f 
which  he  is  the  supposed  inventor ;  they  are  seldom  more  dis- 
criminated than  the  children  they  fondle;  they  are  sisters  of  no* 
family."    Some  of  the  best  works  of  this  master  were  executed 
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at  that  day  at  St.  Gerruain-eu-Laye.  His  intimate  friend  and 
former  pupil,  Francesco  Mclzi,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  drawings 
and  manuscripts,  wrote  a  letter  to  Leonardo's  relations  immediately 
after  his  death,  in  which  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  circumstance, 
as  ho  would  assuredly  have  done,  if  it  had  occurred;  and  Lomasto 
distinctly  says,  that  it  was  from  Melzi  the  king  first  learnt  that 
the  artist  was  dead. 

Fuscli  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  Leonardo  as  a  tainter : — 
"  The  universality  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  become  proverbial ;  but 
though  possessed  of  every  element,  he  rather  gave  glimi^es  than  a 
standard  of  form  ;  though  full  of  energy,  he  had  not  powers 


during  his  second  residence  in  Florence,  which  was  prohaldy  tk»' 
period  when  he  painted  the  portrait  we  have  engraved.  Hi« 
execution  is  elaborate  and  careful ;  and  he  left  many  of  his  work* 
in  what  he  considered  an  unfinished  state,  though  others  could  *** 
no  defect  in  them.  In  subjects  which  he  undertook  to  complete, 
ho  not  only  imitated  the  brightness  of  the  lyes,  the  roots  of  the 
hair,  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  even  the  beating  of  the  arterie*. 
but  portrayed  each  separate  garment  and  every  accessory  with  th< 
same  minuteness.  At  the  same  time  he  led  the  way  to  a  n^re 
enlarged  and  dignified  style,  and  suvotbed  the  path,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  appearance  of  Hafl'aeilc. 
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La.sta.K1  hag  acquired  I  certain  name  in  Franco,  through  tho 
notoriety  of  having  passed  hi*  life  in  n  tavern  and  died  in  a  hos- 
pital. Men  of  His  stamp,  the  Bohcmiaus  of  art ,  experience  tho 
frown*  of  Rocicty  while  living,  but  posterity  accords  ita  pardon  to 
all  their  fault*,  except  that  of  indolence,  and  their  genius  obtains 
for  them  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  the  critics. 

In  this  Utile  group  of  improvident  artist',  however,  there  hare 
been  some  who,  more  thun  others,  perhaps  because  more  largely 


gifted  by  nature,  retain  the  poetry  ol  their  art  amid  privations  and 
misery,  and  the  scintillations  of  whose  genius  arc  not  extinguished 
oven  by  the  gross  pleasures  of  the  debauch.  Lantnra,  who  is  the 
type  of  the  puiuter*  of  tho  tavern,  and  whoso  improvidence  and 
misery  have  become  proverbial  among  the  artists  of  his  country 
was  one  of  those  favoured  children  of  nature.  Steeped  in  povertv| 
addicted  to  tho  degrading  vice  of  intoxication,  and  idle  by  nature, 
Vol.  II. 


like  the  lazzaruni  of  Naples,  he  yet  retained  unimpaired,  through- 
out his  life,  the  love  of  nature  and  tho  sentiment  of  art. 

Simon  Mathurin  Lautara  was  bora  in  1745,  in  the  environs  of 
Monlargis,  or  more  probably  at  Foutaincblcau.  Ilia  father  was  a 
sigh-painter,  perfectly  incapable  of  giving  him  lessons  in  the  higher 
branches  of  art.  Animated  by  nn  ardent  admiration  of  the  sublime 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  Lautara  passed  the  greater  port  of  his 
youth  in  wandering  about  the  forest  oi  Fontaineblean,  following  ono 
path  or  another  as  fancy  dictated,  and  sleeping  on  the  mot*  and  sol  t 
herbage,  to  contemplate  the  glorious  spectacle  of  tho  rising  sun, 
and  the  warm  perspectives  of  the  evening  twilight.  Those  prome- 
nades, teeming  with  inspiration,  which  Claude  Lorraine  had  enjoyed 
before  him  in  the  environs  of  Home,  Lantara  imitated,  but  under  a 
skyless  epic ;  and  betwoeu  his  works  and  those  of  the  great  master 
whom  ho  unconsciously  took  for  his  model,  there  is  all  the  distance 
which  separates  the  romantic  Campagnaof  Itomo  from  the  familiar 
neighbourhood  of  l'aris.  Lantara  was  a  dreamer,  a  man  afflicted 
with  that  restlessness  of  spirit,  that  vague  disquietude  agitating 
the  mind  without  ceasing,  which  we  find  revealed  in  the  life  and  in 
tho  works  of  ltouascau.  Men  of  this  temperament  pursue  all  their 
lives  the  happiness  which  flees  before  them.  Some  seek  it  in  love, 
others  in  work.    I.u>t:tn»  sought  it  in  a  tavern. 

Ixxlgcd  in  a  garret  of  a  miserable  inn  in  the  Ituo  du  Chantre, 
Lautara  sometimes  went  out  in  the  morning  to  walk  about  in  the 
fields,  far  from  the  noise  aud  confusion  of  Paris,  and  breathe  a 
freer  and  purer  atmosphere.  When  night  came,  ho  carried  back 
his  hunger  to  the  city,  and,  returning  to  his  wretched  lodging,  sat 
down  to  drink,  to  cease  drinking  only  when  be  became  thoroughly 
intoxicated.  At  other  times,  shut  up  in  his  garret,  he  remained 
the  whole  week  without  going  out.  This  was  the  life  of  Lantara  ; 
when  he  worked,  and  how  he  worked,  are  among  its  undivulgcd 
mysteries.  Ono  thing  is  certain — for  tho  rarity  of  his  work*  proves 
it— that  ho  worked  no  more  than  he  was  obliged  to  do.  Ue  had 
to  get  a  living,  however ;  and  pressed  by  necessity,  sold  land- 
scapes to  greedy  dealers,  to  amateurs,  and  to  some  shopkeepers  of 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  be  lived. 

L 
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" Lantwa,"  says  Alexander  Lenoir,  "wi  always  poor,  yet 
happy  in  his  poverty;  his  crayons,  his  palette,  his  brushes,  and  a 
favourite  bird  comprised  all  bis  moveables.  The  p«stblrd  was  the 
charm  of  bis  miserable  habitation."  M.  Lenoir  attributes  to  Lan- 
tare  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  qualities,  and  thus  apologises  for 
the  latter:  "  lie  had  vices,  bat  it  is  to  his  want  of  education,  rather 
than  to  an  inherently  evil  nature,  that  vre  must  attribute  them; 
with  goodness  of  heart  he  combined  a  simplicity  of  soul  which 
induces  us  to  pardon  all,  even  his  indolence  and  his  epicurism." 

An  artut  so  organised  ought  to  be  a  good  landscape  painter. 
For  artists  who  are  without  care,  whether  for  glory,  for  fortune, 
or  for  honours,  are  more  likely  than  others  to  be  influenced  by  that 
ardent  love  of  nature  which  is  the  true  inspiration  or  their  profes- 
sion. The  scenery  of  the  woods,  the  hills,  and  the  heaths,  is  to 
them  in  place  of  family  and  possessions.  They  live  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  comprehend  the  glory  and  the  poesy  of  its  rising 
nrid  its  setting.  For  them  the  radiance  of  tbo  sunbeams  is  gold, 
and  the  moon-tinted  edges  of  the  white  clouds  arc  silver.  They 
love  the  splendour  of  the  stars,  the  mysteries  of  twilight,  and  the 
silence  of  night;  they  arc  enraptured  with  the  beauty  of  the 
skies.  Thus  it  was  with  poor  Lantara.  Thus  be  often  stood  at 
night,  immovable,  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  contemplating  in  a  holy 
ecstasy  the  sun  sinking  behind  the  other  bridges,  and  reddening 
with  its  slanting  beams  the  waters  of  the  Seine.  Afterwards,  in 
n  coffee-house,  or  in  his  miserable,  lodging,  he  painted  from 
memory  the  effects  which  had  excited  his  admiration,  portraying 
on  blue  paper,  with  the  lightest  touohes  of  a  white  crayon,  some- 
times the  tranquil  and  mysterious  effects  of  moonlight,  sometimes 
those  of  the  sun,  the  tints,  the  contrast,  and  the  accidents  with 
which  he  had  made  himself  familiar  in  his  rumblings. 

The  name  of  Lantara  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries  of 
Bryan  and  Pilkington,  nor  in  any  of  the  French  works  on  art, 
with  one  single  exception.  But  in  the  month  of  October,  1809, 
a  one-act  drama  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville, 
having  for  its  title  "  Lantara,  or  the  Painter  of  the  Tavern."  As 
the  character  of  the  artist  is  very  ably  treated,  an  analysis  of  tho 
piece  will  not  be  out  of  place  here,  and  may  interest  our  readers. 

Like  some  of  tho  sages  of  Greece,  Lantara  carries  all  his  wealth 
about  him.  He  is  first  introduced  at  a  suburban  tavern,  to  which 
is  attached  one  of  those  numerous  tea-gardens  still  as  much 
frequented  by  the  working  classes  of  Ports  us  in  the.  days  of 
Louis  XV.  The  scene  changes  to  n  restaurant  kept  by  the  porter 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs,  where  the  painter  has  an  appointment 
with  a  picture-dealer  na*ncd  Jacob.  The  simple  artist  has  always 
thought  that  lo  effee t  a  marriage  it  is  sufficient  for  the  parties  to 
love  each  other,  and  hopes  for  tho  union  of  his  daughter  Thcrcso 
with  Victor,  the  son  of  Jacob.  But  the  rich  picture-dealer  is 
indignant  at  Ihe  idea  of  such  a  mhalliance,  and  thinks  it  beneath 
bis  dignity  even  to  dine  with  one  so  wretchedly  poor  as  Lantara; 
so  he  goes  off,  to  dine  with  some  other  pictnrc-dcalcr,  leaving  the 
angry  and  hnmiliatcd  artist  alone.  To  dissipate  his  vexation  and 
disappointment,  he  sits  down  to  dinner,  and  commences  by  drink- 
ing to  the  health  of  all  mankind.  Having  thus  raised  his  spirits, 
he  gives  them  vent  in  a  Bacchanalian  song,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  model  named  Billetcte  enters.  Lantara  makes  him  sit 
down,  and  dino  with  him;  and  here  the  authors  have  well  marked 
the  difference  which  separates  the  glnttonons  model  from  the  artist 
who  maintains  even  in  the  tavern  some  sparks  of  politeness  and 
good  taste.  On  the  second  course  being  called  for,  the  rntanrateur 
brings  in  the  bill,  and  refutes  to  serve  the  roast  fowl  that 
should  form  it  nntil  his  demand  has  been  liquidated,  for  ho 
formed  a  shrewd  guess  that  Lantara  is  entirely  without  re- 
sources. 

The  artist,  upon  this,  calls  for  paper,  and  makes  a  crayon  draw, 
ing  of  the  bead  of  Belletite,  in  the  character  of  Silcnos;  during  the 
execution  of  which  ho  sings  a  song  on  the  variety  and  opposite 
characters  of  tho  heads  which  his  crayon  has  nt  different  times  pro- 
duced. Ho  sends  the  drawing  to  Jacob,  and  fixes  tho  price  at 
twenty  francs.  The  pictnre-dealer  offers  twelve,  which  Lantara, 
who,  in  the  meantime,  has  added  by  sundry  potations  to  the  length 
of  the  bill,  angrily  refuses  to  accept.  He  now  makes  a  spirited 
drawing  of  his  daughter  and  Victor,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand,  and  looking  on  each  other  with  eyes  beaming  with  love. 
This  he  also  sends  to  Jacob,  requiring  for  it  forty  francs.  The 


picture-dealer  is  willing  to  purchase ;  but  his  friends  admire  the 
drawing  so  roach,  that  they  bid  against  each  other  until  the  price 
rises  to  fifty  crowns.  Bat  Lantara  declares  that  Jacob  alone  shall 
hare  it  at  the  price  ho  himself  fixed  npon  if.  Vanquished  by 
this  noble  trait  of  character,  tho  picture-dealer  consents  to  the 
marriage,  and  Lantara  assigns  to  his  daughter  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  francs,  the  price  of  a  beautiful  moonlight  picture. 

Tho  character  of  Lantara  seems  to  be  correctly  drawn  in  this 
vaudeville.  Simplicity,  frankness,  and  disinterestedness,  form  his 
moral  portrait.  Respecting  the  artists  love  of  wine,  the  picture 
drawn  by  iu  authors  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  brief  notice  of 
31.  Alexander  Lenoir,  who  says,  "  Lantara  has  been  reproached 
with  drunkenness;  tho  charge  is  false;  ho  loved  a  cup  of  bararoit 
(an  infusion  of  tea  and  capiltairt)  or  chocolate  better  than  a  bottle 
of  wine.  His  pictures  were  obtained  at  a  low  price  by  practising 
on  his  simplicity  and  good  natnrc.  He  would  paint  a  landscape  for 
an  almond-cake,  a  tart,  or  any  other  kind  of  pastry.  Dalbot,  the 
keeper  of  a  cafe  near  the  Louvre,  obtained  a  number  of  the  finest 
drawings  of  Lantara  by  supplying  him  with  lavarout  and  coffee." 

But  what  was  the  character  of  the  pictures  and  drawings  which 
the  artist  exchanged  so  freely  for  tarts  and  coffee?  It  might  be 
expected  that  they  were  tavern-scenes— card-players  and  brawlers 
— sketches  made  in  the  low  haunts  of  vice  and  dissipation.  But 
no:  the  most  beantiful  aspects  of  nature — luminous  horizons 
moonlit  waters,  skies  empurpled  by  the  sun— these  were  what 
Lantara  painted  in  preference.  Tho  obscure  frequenter  to  Dal- 
bot'* cafe,  took  nature  for  his  model,  and  had  all  the  poetry  of 
nature  in  his  soul.  Lantara  is  tho  Claude  of  a  more  temperate 
clime.  It  is  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  that  we  meet  with 
grand  rutne,  colonnades  of  circular  temples  dedicated  to  Venus, 
and  marble  tombs  tinged  with  roseate  hues  by  the  declining  orb 
of  day;  but,  in  default  of  these  august  souvenirs,  which  fill  up 
the  landscapes  of  Claude,  and  impress  them  with  a  character  of 
solemn  poetry,  our  poor  Bohemian  of  the  Rue  de  Chantra  drew 
from  his  poetic  temperament  and  his  observant  love  of  nature, 
those  purple  sunsets,  those  silver-edged  cloud*,  which  f*em  to  float 
across  his  moonlights,  and  those  magical  effects  of  light,  in  the 
representation  of  which  he  is  inferior  only  to  the  great  landscape 
painter  whom  we  have  named.  "It  would  be  difficult,"  says  a 
most  competent  judge,  "to  carry  skill  in  aerial  perspective 
fnrtber  than  Lantara  has  done.  All  his  pictnrcs  and  drawings  are 
characterised  by  the  same  puro  and  refined  taste;  and  if,  upon  a 
close  examination,  disproportion  may  be  observed  in  some  of  his 
compositions,  it  is  a  fault  which  takes  nothing  from  his  merits  as  a 
colourist.  The  careful  study  of  his  works  will  singularly  facilitate 
the  imitation  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  effects  of  nature."* 

It  was  from  the  ingenuousness  of  his  nature  that  Lantara  drew 
tho  sentiment  of  harmony.  Of  candour  and  simplicity  he  pos- 
sessed as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  M.  1/enois  relates 
that  Lantara,  having  borrowed  fonr  and-twenty  shillings,  was 
not  ashamed  to  offer  four  shillings  on  account  In  his  dealing; 
with  amatcus  ho  was  as  simple  and  as  scrupulously  honest  as  in 
settling  with  his  creditors.  An  amateur  had  ordered  of 
the  artist  a  landscape,  in  which  there  should  be  a  ehon-h 
and  figures.  Lantara  finished  the  picture,  but  introduced  no 
figures,  which  ho  was  not  skilful  hi  drawing.  On  his  taking  home 
the  picture,  the  amateur  was  struck  with  its  truthfulness,  wfth  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colonrs,  and  with  the  lightness  or  the  touch;  bat 
when  the  first  transports  of  admiration  had  subsided,  be  perceived 
that  the  artist  had  not  introduced  tho  desired  figure*. 

"Monsieur  Lantara,"  said  he,  "you  hare  omitted  the  figures 
In  your  picture." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  artist  with  an  air  of  simplicity,  "  they  are 
at  mass." 

"  Ah,  well,"  returned  tho  amaferrr;  "  finish  the  picture  whea 

they  come  out." 

The  awkwardness  of  the  artist  in  drawing  figures  led  him  to 
avail  himself  of  the  brush  of  some  obliging  brother  of  the  art. 
Among  the  pictures  of  this  master  in  the  gallery  of  M.  Dclcssert, 
there  are  three  in  which  the  figures  are  by  Nicholas  Tanner  and 
Dcmarnc.    In  the  figures  which  enrich  other  landscapes  by 

•  «« Dsperthes.  Theorie  da  Paysage,  on  Considerations  genlrels* 
sur  les  beaut**  de  la  Nature  qua  l'art  peat  imiter.   Paris,  1818." 
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Lintel*,  we  may  trace  the  hand  of  Casanova,  of  Bcrrc,  and  of 
Bernard.  M.  Ronx  da  Cantal,  a  distinguished  valuer,  and  author 
of  tho  "  Catalogue  Robert  dc  St.  Victor,"  says  that  even  Joseph 
Vtroet  did  not  disdain  to  paint  the  fignros  in  the  landscapes  of 
lantara.  In  this  catalogue,  which  was  drawn  up  in  1823,  M. 
Rous  du  Cantal  complains  bitterly  of  the  writers  who  have  given 
Lantara  the  reputation  of  a  drunkard.  He  nsscrU  that  the  artist, 
though  not  exempt  from  caprices  and  eccentricities,  practised  an 
austerity  in  his  manner  of  living  very  rare  at  tho  period  in.which 
ho  lived;  that  his  tastes  were  simple  as  those  of  a  child;  and 
that  owing  to  bis  delicate  constitution  and  dreamy  temperament, 
cakes  and  coffee  were  his  principal  nourishment.  Unfortunately, 
M.  Ronx  du  Cantal  adduces  no  evidence  in  support  of  his  asser- 
tions; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  authors  of  I  he  vaudeville 
founded  on  tho  life  of  Lantara  had  been  personally  acquainted 
with  the  artist. 

The  materials  for  a  biography  of  Lantara  are  very  few.  Nearly 
every  writer  who  has  deigned  to  mention  him  has  treated  him  as  a 
creation  of  the  fancy,  a  representative  personage,  a  type.  In  Paris 
his  name  is  in  every  mouth;  it  is  known  to  all  tho  amateurs,  and 
to  all  the  print-sellers  and  picture-dealers.  Contemporary  with 
Diderot,  who  has  so  mercilessly  criticised  the  productions  of 
Boucher,  Fragonard,  Taravcl,  Hallo,  and  others,  he  would  bare 
been  a  good  subject  for  his  bitter  sarcasm  and  his  unsparing 
ridicule;  but  Lantara  never  sent  any  of  his  works  to  tho  exhibition, 
lie  was  little  known  to  men  of  tho  literary  profession,  and  nearly 
ignorant  of  literature.  Hie  book  of  nature,  spread  out  in  the 
woods  and  fields  around  Paris,  was  the  only  pago  he  studied. 
Otherwise,  what  a  rich  treat  it  would  havo  been  to  Diderot  to  have 
encountered  Lantara  some  fine  day  on  the  Quai  Conti,  or  to  have 
entered  by  chance  some  mean  and  obscure  cafe,  and  surprised  the 
artist  in  the  composition  of  a  moonlit  landscape !  How  the  poor 
artist  would  hate  fared  in  those  charming  pages,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  "  Dunciad"  of  the  French  artists  of  that  day,  we 
know  not;  but  we  can  imagine  the  ridicule,  tho  sarcasm,  tho  irony, 
that  wonld  have  been  poured  forth  upon  htm.  A  great  painter  of 
the  taverns!  Another  Joseph  Vernct  found  in  a  garret!  A  second 
Claude  Lorraine  discovered  in  a  smoking-room,  painting  in  its 
reeky  atmosphere  (having  finished  his  last  glass)  all  the  pic- 
turesque effects  which  attend  thi  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  luminous  vapours  on  the  b**rixon,  the  dew  on  the  grass,  the 
reflection  of  the  moonbeams  on  the  still  waters  !* 

The  mystery  which  enveloped  the  life  of  Lantern,  tho  strange- 
ness of  hie  habits  and  manners,  and  the  contradictory  accounts 
that  have  been  given  of  bis  character,  have  often  been  themes  for 
discussion  and  wonder  among  amateurs.  Looking  at  the  land- 
scapes, their  composition,  and  their  harmony  of  tone,  tho  spec- 
tator would  conclude  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  regular 
and  sober  life.  That  tho  painter  of  pictures  exhibiting  such 
fidelity  to  nature,  such  freshness  of  colour,  such  delicacy  of  touch, 
and  evincing,  above  all,  such  a  refined  and  poetic  taste,  should 
have  been  an  incorrigiblo  drunkard,  careless,  fantastic,  and  indo- 
lent, seems  more  than  strange — it  verges  on  the  incredible.  Men 
occupying  the  high  places  in  the  world  of  art  are  said  to  have 
essayed  to  withdraw  Lantara  from  a  mode  of  life  apparently  so 
antagonistic  to  his  nature,  and  bordering  to  closely  on  vnga- 
bondage,  that  he  might  be  placed  in  conditions  favourable  to  tho 
development  of  his  talents,  and  acquire  the  reputation  of  which 
they  rendered  him  worthy;  but  his  erratic  habits  were  loo  deeply 
rooted  to  bo  easily  eradicated. 

M.  dc  Caylns,  who,  occupied  as  he  was  with  archaeological  pur- 
suits and  studies,  did  not  disdain  the  artists  of  his  time,  gavo 
Lantara  advice  and  encouragement  to  this  end,  and  placed  him  in 
circumstances  more  favourable  for  tho  prosecution  of  his  labours. 

•  Diderot's  descriptions  of  pictures  arc  very  characteristic  of 
the  writer,  full  of  cleverness  and  wit,  and  must  powerful  in  con- 
veying an  idea  of  what  lie  was  describing.  They  were  addressed 
to  Grimm,  and  were  not  published,  fn  n  collective  form  at  least,  until 
after  the  writer's  death.  Here,  .is  elsewhere,  he  was  thoroughly 
unscrupulous  as  to  what  he  said,  provided  he  expressed  what  be 
mtaat ;  and  his  stories  and  illustrations  will  often  not  bear  being 
quoted.  A.  W.  Scblegel  says,  'It  would  be  a  true  imperial  luxury 
to  get  a  collection  of  picturea  described  for  one's  self  by  Diderot.' " 


Lantara,  better  lodged,  better  fed,  and  better  clothed,  made  an 
effort  to  accustom  himself  to  a  mode  of  life  that  was  new  to  him ; 
but  his  inveterate  hubits  of  wandering  idly  about  and  drinking  in 
low  taverns  were  fatal  to  the  good  intentions  of  bis  friends.  His 
carouses  at  tho  wretched  inn  in  the  Rue  dc  Chantrc,  liis  long 
walks  in  tho  woods,  the  joyous  liberty  of  a  gipsy-like  existence, 
were  to  Lantara  the  charms  of  life.  He  soon  returned,  there- 
fore, to  his  garret  and  tho  tavern. 

It  is  creditable  to  Lantara  that,  painting  in  the  most  profli- 
gate period  of  the  history  of  France,  and  exposed  by  his  poverty 
to  temptation,  he  has  not  profaned  and  polluted  the  purity  of 
art  after  tho  manner  of  Boucher  and  Fragonard,  those  arch- 
priests  of  what  Carlyle  expressively  calls  "  Dnbarrydom." 
The  French  school  had  declined  after  the  death  of  Le  Brun, 
and  produced  only  pictures  more  fitted  for  the  adornment  of 
a  heathen  temple  than  for  the  public  galleries  or  a  Christian 
people.  Lantara  was  no  imitator  of  the  meretricious  style 
which  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  Pompa- 
dours and  Maintcnons.  He  left  the  vices,  tho  follies,  and  the 
profanities  of  the  capital  behind  him,  to  study  nature  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  or  in  the  sun-lit  glades  of  the  forest  of  Fon- 
taineblcau.  In  the  midst  of  misery  and  vice  he  preserved  in  his 
heart  tho  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  respect  for  the  pure  and 
holy;  a  circumstance  which  probably  won  for  him  the  esteem  of 
his  patron  Cay  1  us,  who  was  as  much  the  friend  of  virtue  as  he 
was  an  admirer  of  the  arts. 

We  gather  from  those  who  have  slightly  noticed  him,  that 
Lantara  was  of  a  delicato  constitution ;  and  it  ia  too  probable 
that  ho  injured  it  by  his  unfortunate  attachment  to  the  bottle. 
After  suffering  for  a  long  time  in  his  wretched  garret,  he  was 
constrained  to  apply  for  admission  into  the  hospital  of  La  Charit^, 
on  the  22nd  of  December,  1778.  He  entered  at  noon,  and  six 
hours  afterwards  he  was  dead.  The  unfortunate  artist  was  only 
in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Lantara  had  never  been  a  member  of  any  academy,  and  his 
death  excited  little  more  attention  than  if  he  had  never  lived.  The 
author  of  the  "  Secret  Memoirs  "  gavo  a  passing  notice  of  the 
event  in  his  journal,  speaking  of  him  as  an  ignorant  and  unedu- 
cated man.  Tho  continucr  of  Bachaumont,  however,  docs  him 
more  justice.  "  No  painter,"  says  he,  "  lias  better  represented 
the  different  hours  of  the  day;  he  excelled  in  serial  perspective, 
and  the  vapours  of  his  landscapes  approach  those  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine in  truthfulness  and  beauty.  His  daybreaks  are  marked  by 
a  delightful  freshness." 

Lantara  has  left  bnt  few  works,  for  he  was  the  most  indolent 
of  artists,  and  seems  never  to  have  worked  but  when  urged  by 
necessity.  Prised  as  they  are  by  those  who  can  appreciate  the 
really  beautiful  and  the  true,  the  compositions  of  this  master  are 
disdained  by  the  majority.  In  this  country  his  works  are  scarcely 
known.  In  France  they  are  scarce;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  sunset  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  they  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  of  the  most  distinguished  amateurs. 

The  gallery  of  M.  Delcssert  contains  six: — 1.  "Sunset."  A 
landscape,  with  rocks,  and  the  sea  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the 
setting  sun;  a  bark  with  fishermen.  The  figures  arc  by  Nicholas 
Taunay.    This  picture  was  formerly  in  the  Pen-in  collection. 

2.  "  Sunset."  An  immense  rock,  on  which  rise  some  castel- 
lated ruins;  in  tho  background,  n  villa  on  the  !>r\nk?  of  a  river. 

3.  "  Snnrise."  Two  masses  of  rock  occupy  the  left  and  middle 
of  the  picture;  on  the  right,  in  the  distance,  a  village.  In  the 
foreground,  two  men  and  a  woman  on  horseback. 

4.  "  A  Landscape. "  A  largo  mass  of  r.xks  on  the  riyht,  with 
n  chateau  on  tho  summit.  In  the  middle,  a  river,  over  which  is 
a  bridge  of  three  arches.  A  cart  loaded  with  hay  is  passing  over 
the  bridge.    Tho  figures  are  by  Demarnc. 

5.  "A  IJtndvcapc."  On  the  right,  a  chateau  with'tnrrcts;  in 
the  middle,  a  group  of  tree  ;  on  the  left,  a  river.  A  man  and  a 
woman  fishing. 

C.  "  View  of  a  Chateau."  Tho  figures  in  this  picture,  which 
was  formerly  in  the  Mainmarc  collection,  are  by  Nicholas  Taunay. 

M.  Jules  Dnclos  possesses  a  charming  "  Sunrise"  by  Lantara, 
in  which  the  magical  effects  of  light  are  portrayed  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Claude. 

The  beautiful  moonlight  scene,  callod  "  The  Return  from 
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Market,"  which  wc  liavc  engraved  (p.  152),  is  ttao  property  of  Dr. 
Bom 

M.  Didot  is  the  possessor  of  three  pictures  by  Lantara :—  A 
Water-mill,"  with  animals  hy  Iterr* ;  a  "  Sunset,"  and  a  "  Kising 
of  the  Moon,"  with  figures  by  Nicholas  Taunay. 

Lantara  left  a  great  number  of  drawing*,  executed  with  case 
and  sentiment :  they  are  done  with  crayons,  in  black  and  white. 
Some  of  the  moonlight  scenes  are  described  by  those  who  liavc 
seen  them  as  exquisitely  .beautiful.  Tho  effect*  of  iniat,  and  of 
the  moon  shining  through  a  haw,  are  portrayed  with  wonderful 
correctness.  There  is  one  of  these  beautiful  designs  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Louvre. 

In  the  cabinet  of  engravings  belonging  to  the  National  Library, 
at  Paris,  there  arc  preserved,  between  two  sheets  of  paper,  soon 
indifferent  lithographs,  two  or  three  engravings  by  Mouchy,  Nee, 
Bcaugcon,  Madame  Massard,  and  Couche"  j  and  a  landscape,  with 
a  bridge,  etched  with  aquafortis  by  Lantara  himself. 


was  valued  at  his  sale,  in  1817,  at  £32 ;  the  two  others,  both  re- 
presenting landscapes  with  figures,  at  £23. 

At  the  St.  Victor  sale,  in  1823,  ■  A  Tempest by  this  master, 
produced  £35,  and  "  A  Moonlight,"  £7.  "  A  I^audscapc,"  repre- 
senting the  sun  breaking  through  tho  haze  of  early  morning,  with 
three  figures  by  Bernard,  was  sold  for  £25. 

At  the  Vigncron  sale,  in  1829  ,a  landscape  by  Lantara  produced 
the  comparatively  large  sum  of  £120. 

M.  Alphonse  Oiroux  formerly  possessed  ■  landscape  by  Lantara. 
representing  a  sheet  of  water ;  on  tho  sale  of  this  geutlem*n"s 
collection,  which  took  place  In  1851,  this  picture  was  valued 
at  £16. 

Lantara  signed  all  his  pictures  and  drawings;  wc  annex  a  fac- 
simile of  his  signature. 
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At  tho  sale  of  the  collection  of  Count  de  Pubary,  in  1771,  four 
years  before  tho  death  of  Lantara,  a  beautiful  landscape  by  this 
master,  with  figures,  was  sold  for  £2.  Two  others,  enriched  with 
figures  by  Casanova,  rose  by  competition  to  £15. 

In  1776,  at  the  sale  of  M.  Hlondel  do  Gagny,  treasurer-general 
to  tho  sinking-fund  office,  two  pictures  by  Lantara  were  sold 
for  £6. 

The  Prince  of  Couti  had  four  pictures  by  this  master,  of  very 
small  dimensions,  which  were  sold,  in  1777,  for  £22. 

At  the  sale  of  the  Castelmoro  collection,  in  1791,  a  fine  land- 
scape by  Lmtara,  with  some  figures  and  a  cow  by  Casanova,  was 
sold  lor /15. 

A  picture  by  this  master,  representing  a  rocky  coast,  and  orna- 
mented with  figures  by  Nicholas  Tammy,  was  sold  by  the  Duke 
of  Cboiseul-Praslin,  iu  1809,  for  £13. 

At  the  Solireno  sale,  in  1812,  a  snuff-box,  ornamented  with  two 
miniature  landscapes  hy  I/antara — one  representing  daybreak,  tho 
other  sunset — was  sold  for  £7. 

M.  Laperi^re,  receiver  of  the  finances  of  tho  department  of  the 
Seine,  had  three  pictures  by  Lantara ;  one,  with  figures  by  Taunay, 


PICTURES   IN  SPAIN. 

Tuk  unfortunate  civil  dissensions  to  which  Spain  has  been  a  prey 
for  so  many  years  have  not  only,  by  impoverishing  the  country, 
deprived  tho  arts  of  tho  patronage  necessary  to  their  progress,  but 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  elegancies  and  refine- 
ment of  life  to  the  means  of  preserving  their  Uvea  and  property. 
Owing  mainly  to  these  causes,  Spain  has  produced  no  great  artist 
since  tho  death  of  Vclasqucx  and  Murillo,  with  whom  the  glory  of 
Spanish  art  may  be  said  to  have  departed.  The  effort*  of  the 
academics,  and  the  patronage  of  Charles  111.,  who  had  acquired  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  while  reigning  at  Naples,  were  insufficient 
to  rekindle  the  light  that  hail  once  shed  splendour  on  the  schools 
of  Seville  and  Valencia;  Tho  later  artist*  of  the  Spanish  school 
degenerated  into  feebleness  and  mannerism,  and  foreign  invasions 
and  intestine  wars  at  length  caused  evcu  imitators  and  copyists  to 
bt  without  patronage,  and  the  works  of  the  old  masters  to  be 
neglected  and  forgotten. 

Notwithstanding  the  abstraction  ot  a  great  number  of  picture* 
from  the  churches  and  monasteries  during  the  French  occupation. 
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it  is  known  tlint  there  must  be  an  immense  nnrnljer  of  good  pictures 
still  in  the  country,  which  would  furni»h  materials  for  valuable 
national  collections,  could  they  be  discovered.  But  public  as  well 
as  private  property  has  been  •objected  to  aueh  repeated  outrages 
in  the  course  of  the  wars  and  revolutions  that  have  ao  long  dis- 
tracted the  country,  that  every  picture  of  value  ha*  been  secreted 
to  await  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  A  great  number  of 
private  families  arc  known  to  possess  pictures  which  have  been 
handed  dow  n  as  heirlooms,  and  are  hidden  to  prevent  their  loss  in 
the  political  convulsions  that  have  been  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence. Whenever  a  brief  period  of  tranquillity  has  supervened,  a 
number  of  paintings  have  been  brought  from  their  hiding-places 
in  vaults  and  cloieU,  and  exposed  for  sale  at  the  shops  of  the 
brokers  and  picture-dealers  of  Madrid.  All  arc  declared  to  bo  by 
Murillo,  Velasquez,  Zurbaran,  or  some  other  {treat  artist  of  Enrc- 


check  existed  upon  the  destruction  or  abstraction  of  pictures  to 
any  extent.  In  nearly  every  place  the  local  authorities  threw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  commissioners,  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
from  jealousy  of  interference,  but  often,  it  is  feared,  in  order  to 
conceal  their  peculations,  or  those  of  their  predecessors  in  office. 

At  Almcira,  for  instance,  the  existence  of  any  local  collection  was 
denied,  but  a  catalsgne  was  accidentally  discovered  containing  a  list 
of  106  pictures,  which  had  been  collected  in"  1837,  and  had  unac- 
countably disappeared.  At  Caceros,  again,  the  commissioners 
could  get  no  account  of  the  works  of  art  which  were  known  to  have 
existed,  especially  in  the  magnificent  monastery  of  the  Hieronymites, 
at  Guadaloupe,  near  Lograsan.  On  proceeding  to  ascertain  what 
still  remained  within  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  they  were  resisted 
by  the  local  authorities,  who  pretended  that  everything  there 
belonged  to  the  parish,  and  not  to  the  state.    At  Cadiz,  though  n 
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pcan  reputation ;  but  the  majority  have  been  ascertained  to  lie 
the  works  of  the  copyists  of  the  18th  century. 

Nothing  can  bo  more  melancholy  than  the  account  presented  in 
the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  royal  ordinance  in  1814 
to  make  inquiries  relative  to  the  works  of  art  contained  in  the 
suppressed  monasteries.  A  hope  had  been  entertained  of  forming 
n  gallery  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  the  principal  town  of  each 
province;  but  the  royal  commissioners,  Don  Jose'  Madrazoand  Don 
Valentin  Cnrderera,  were  soon  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  such 
an  undertaking.  In  some  provinces  the  pictures  had  found  their 
way  into  the  possession  of  foreign  dealers  and  amateurs ;  in  others, 
"  many  of  the  most  esteemed  works  of  art,  the  glory  and  ornament 
of  the  most  sumptuous  churches,  had  perished  in  their  application 
to  tho  vilest  uses;  in  others,  scarcely  any  record  was  preserved  of 
what  had  been  in  existence  at  tho  time  of  tho  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  no  invoutory  or  catalogue  of  any  kind  had  liecn 
made."    It  must  be  evident  that,  under  such  circumstances,  no 


catalogue  had  been  made,  prints  had  been  mixed  up  with  pictures 
so  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  detect  thefts,  though  many  were 
gravely  suspected.  Plunder  had  been  carried  on  to  a  most  dis- 
graceful extent  at  Cnenea,  and  the  investigations  of  the  commis- 
sioncrs  were  resisted  by  the  superior  af  the  priory  of  St.  Jago  de 
Ucles.  At  Girona  several  pictures  had  disappeared  within  the  lost 
three  years.  A  number  of  paintings  hod  been  abstracted  from  the 
museum  of  Granada  within  a  shorter  period,  and  no  one  could  tell 
what  had  become  of  them.  In  tho  Basque  provinces  many  pictures 
were  missing,  which  was  ascribed  by  tho  authorities  to  the  Cariist 
insurrection.  The  report  says  i  "  While  many  have  been  destroyed 
on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  the  state  of  affairs  has  thrown  a 
shield  over  those  who  havo  profited  by  the  confusion,  and  have 
unjnstly  appropriated  the  property  of  the  state."  Eight  portraits 
of  kinjjs  were  known  to  exist  in  tho  Benedictine  monastery  of  Lerer., 
near  Pontevodra,  but  tho  authorities  asserted  positively  that  no 
works  of  art  whatever  existed  there.  At  Soria,  again,  eighty-eight 
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pictures  which,  accord  injr  to  a  catalogue  made  in  1M5,  had  then 
existed,  h  ul  since  disappeared,  and  no  explanauon  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  authorities. 

In  some  other  towns  tho  commissioners  wore  more  successful. 
At  Alava  ci^'Ury-' ix  pictures  wcto  collected,  hut  there,  wa*  no 
place  for  their  reception.  At  Allueetc  forty-six  pictures,  mostly 
by  native  artist,  with  a  few  specimens  of  the  Italian  masters, 
had  been  preserved.  At  Barcelona  come  pictures  were  obtained, 
and  place!  in  the  museum;  ami  tome  by  Vandyck,  Zurbaran, 
and  other  celebrated  masters,  were  found  in  tho  Carmelite 
convent,  near  Castellan.  Twenty  pictures  of  the  Italian  tchools 
had  been  rescued  from  the  Benedictine  convent  at  Comma; 
and  no  less  than  4S0.  among  which  were  works  of  Ribcra  and 
Znrbnran,  were  collected  at  Guadalaxara.  Eighteen  were  col- 
lected at  L«rida,  twenty-nine  at  Tentcl,  and  a  few  others  at 
Zamora  and  Uuelvn. 

In  some  j>1  .sects  museums  have  been  established,  where  the  pic- 
tures were  numerous  enough,  and  local  funds  existed,  which  were 
available  for  the  purpose;  in  others  the  pictures  havo  been  placed 
in  convents  still  existing,  or  other  public  buildings.    A  museum, 
containing  2O0  pictures,  was  opened  at  Orihucla  in  January,  1P45, 
and  tho  work  of  collecting  was  still  g  i:ig  on.    At  Badajoz  n 
museum  was  about  to  be  formed  in  the  old  Franciscan  convent. 
A  collection  of  252  pictures,  mustly  of  the  Spanish  schools,  had 
been  deposited  in  the  College  of  tho  Assumption,  at  Cordova.  At 
llucjca       pictures  had  been  colluctcd,  and  placed  in  the  build- 
ing belonging  to  tho  Economical  Society.    At  Jacn  233,  including 
some  by  Murillo,  Zurbaran,  Cano,  Titian,  and  Albano,  had  been 
placed  in  the  old  Jesuit  convent.    Tho  local  commission  of 
Orensc  had  succeeded  in  securing  as  many  as  120  pictures  and 
some  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  it  was  intended  to  establish  a 
museum.    Fifteen  pictures  were  placed  in  tho  university  of 
Ovicdo;  and  thirty-six  were  collected  at  Tnlencia,  including 
somo  attributed  to  Vaudyek,  Carlo  Maratti,  and  Guido,  which 
were  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  lucal  museum.    In  Salamanca  as 
many  as  l.OCl  pictures  were  ascertained  to  exist  as  public  pro- 
perty, which  were  in  various  convents  and  other  buildings  until 
a  proper  plo-TC  for  a  local  museum  could  be  obtained.  The  object 
has  not,  however,  been  yet  attained,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds, 
which,  in  Spain,  cripples  every  undertaking.    At  Segovia  386 
pictures  were  deposited  in  the  episcopal  palace. 

The  Seville  museum  is  without  doubt  the  richest  in  Spain, 
for  there  Murillo  shines  in  all  his  glory;  but  the  commissioner! 
were  unable  to  obtain  a  complete  and  satisfactory  catalogue,  of 
which  they  complain  bitterly  in  their  report.   Some  of  the  pictures 
from  the  suppressed  convents  and  churches  of  Toledo  had  been 
transferred  to  Madrid,  and  en  accurate  inventory  of  these,  or  of  the 
pictures  originally  in  those  buildings,  could  not  be  procured; 
such  as  remained  were  deposited  in  the  old  no n vent  of  St.  Pedro 
Martin.   The  rich  museum  of  Valencia  is  established  in  the  old 
Carmelite  convent,  and  contains  as  many  as  600  pictures,  mostly 
by  native  artists.  The  collection  of  portraits  of  celebrated  Spanish 
poets,  which  was  formerly  in  the  monastery  of  Murla,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  academy  of  St.  Carlos.    Tho  works  of  art  existing 
in  the  suppressed  convents  of  St.  Benito  cl  Real,  the  Merced 
Calzada,  and  St.  Diego,  at  Valladolid,  have  been  removed  to  the 
museum  of  that  city,  which  already  contained  947  pictures  and 
'220  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  is  one  of  tho  most  important  in  Spain. 
The  little  museum  of  Vixcuya  contains  thirty  pictures,  tho  cata- 
logue of  which  is  mentioned  in  the  report  as  tho  only  ono  which 
fulfilled  all  the  conditiuus  required  by  the  comraision— that  is  to 
say,  it  set  forth  the  subjects,  the  schools,  and  the  name*  of  the 
artists,  the  supposed  merits  of  the  pictures,  their  state  of  preser- 
vation, and  the  convent  whence  each  carao.    A  few  pictures  were 
collected  at  Saragossa,  ami  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  museum 
in  the  old  convent  of  Sunta  Y6;  but  the  want  of  funds  and  the 
inditilrence  of  the  local  authorities  Iwve  hitherto  prevented  the 
proposition  from  being  curried  out. 

Of  the  m  -leet  which  works  of  art  have  long  experienced  in 
Spain,  and  the  manner  in  which  so  many  of  the  best  have  disap- 
peared, a  striking  picture  has  been  presented  by  Madame  Ilahn- 
Halm.  "It  is  wretched,"  she  says,  speaking  of  the  museum  of 
Seville,  and  the  custody  of  pictures  thcro  in  1841,  "  to  see  how 
these  invaluable  jewels  of  pictures  aro  preserved!  Uncleaned, 


without  the  necessary  varnish,  sometimes  without  frames,  they 
lean  against  the  walls,  or  stand  unprotected  in  the  passages 
where  they  are  copied.  Every  dauber  may  mark  his  squares  upon 
them,  to  facilitate  his  drawing;  and  since  these  squares  are 
permanent  in  some  pictures,  in  order  to  spare  these  admirable 
artists  the  trouble  of  renewing  them,  tho  threads  have,  in  certain 
cases,  begun  to  leave  their  impression  on  the  picture.  The  proof 
of  this  negligence  is  the  fact,  that  we  found  to-day  the  mark  of  n 
fincer-nail  on  the  St.  Augustine,  which  was  not  there  on  the  first 
day  that  we  saw  it.  We  can  only  thank  God  if  nothing  worse 
than  a  finger-nail  make  a  mark  on  the  picture.  It  stands  there 
on  the  ground,  without  a  frame,  leaning  against  the  walls.  One 
might  knock  it  over  or  kick  ono'*  foot  through  it.  There  is,  to  bo 
sure,  a  kind  of  ragged  custodc  sitting  by,  but  if  ono  were  to  give 
him  a  couple  of  dollars  he  would  hold  his  tongne;  be  is,  moreover, 
always  alt-epiiijr,  and  yawns  us  if  he  would  put  his  jaws  onU  He 
docs  not  forget,  however,  on  these  occasions  to  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross  with  his  thumb  opposite  his  open  mouth,  for  fear  the 
devils  should  fly  in— such  is  tho  common  belief.  Yon  see  clearly 
that,  with  this  amount  of  neglect  and  want  of  order,  the  fate 
awaits  all  the  Murillos  hero  which  had  already  befallen  the 
Leonardo's  '  Last  Supper,'  at  Milan.  Those  are  all  collected 
in  two  public  building?,  in  tho  church  of  tho  Caridad,  and  in  the 
Museum. 

"  The  Caridad  was  a  hospital  or  charitable  institution.  The 
pictures  were  brought  hither  from  Murillo's  own  studio;  these  arc 
live.— 'Moses,'  'the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,'  the  'St. 
Juan  dc  Dios.'  a  little  'Sal vator  Mundi,'  and  a  small*  John  the 
Baptist;'  the  sixth,  the  pendant  to  the  'St.  Juan  dc  Dice,*  she 
•  St.  Elisabeth  with  the  Sick,'  has  been  carried  to  the  Museum  at 
Madrid.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  these  live  pictures  will 
be  still  in  the  Caridad  in  ten  years  time.  Nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  smu-rgle  out  the  two  smell  pic  tares.  A  pointer  cornea— 
copies  them— docs  not  stand  upon  a  few  dollars  more  or  less- 
take*  off  the  originals,  and  leaves  the  copies  behind  in  their  places, 
which  are  high  up  and  badly  lighted— the  pictures  are  gone  for 
evert  This  sort  of  proceeding  is  not  impossible  here,  said  Baron 
Taylor's  purchases  for  Paris  prove  the  fact.  It  cannot  of  course 
be  done  without  corruption  and  connivance  on  the  part  of  the 
official  guardian.}  and,  after  all,  one  has  hardly  the  courage  to 
lament  it.  The  pictures  are,  in  fact,  saved — tbey  ore  protected 
and  duly  valued." 

Seville  was  formerly  renowned  for  its  riches  in  private  collec- 
tions of  works  of  art;  these  have  all  disappeared,  but  the  influence 
of  tho  clergy  has  been  sufficient  to  preserve  such  a  mnnbcrjof  fine 
pictures  in  their  splendid  cathedral  that  it  forms  one  of  the  best 
collections  in  Spain.   It  possescs  twelve  Murillos,  and  many  of 
the  best  productions  of  Ribcra,  Zurbaran,  Cano,  and  Heuere.  At 
Madrid  the  royal  gallery  contains  a  greater  number  of  ckeft- 
dtruvrt,  with  a  similar  proportion  of  inferior  works,  than  any 
simitar  collection  in  Europe.  It  contains  some  of  (fcc  finest  pro- 
ductions of  Titian,  Rubens,  and  other  artists  who  visited  Madrid 
in  tho  reign  of  Charles  V.  and  his  successors;  and  since  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  it  has  been  further  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  the  Bplendid  collection  so  long  the  boast  of  the 
Escurial,  including  somo  of  the  best  works  of  Raffaelle.  There 
are  also  some  fine  specimens  of  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  the 
Bassanos,  and  all  the  celebrated  masters  of  the  Roman,  Florentine, 
and  Bologncse  schools.   Its  specimens  of  Claude  and  Poassin  are 
both  numerous  and  excellent ;  and  the  productions  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools  ore  also  of  the  first  order.   With  respect  to 
the  Spanish  schools,  tho  collection  is  not  so  complete  as  it  might 
be,  which,  considering  the  number  of  pictures  by  native  artists 
that  exist  throughout  8pain,  is  somewhat  surprising.   Tho  beet 
Spanish  painters  ore  well  represented,  however,  and  Velasquez, 
in  particular,  ean  there  alone  be  truly  appreciated. 

Tho  qualities  which  chiefly  distinguish  tho  works  of  the  Spanish 
masters  are  correctness  of  design  and  beanty  of  colouring ;  a  rich, 
dark  tone  and  strong  contrast  of  light  and  shade  characterise  nearly 
all  their  great  works.  Bat  in  composition  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
great  Italian  masters,  nor  are  their  figures  equal  to  those  of  the 
latter  in  ideal  grace  and  beauty.  The  early  painters  seem  to  have 
token  those  of  Italy  for  their  models,  but  under  Murillo,  Vchwouer, 
and  Zurbaran  the  Spanish  school  acquired  a  national  character,  the 
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main  element  of  which  is  adherence  to  nature. 

out  of  Spain,  and  his  later  style,  which  ho  adopted  after  hi* 

second  visit  to  Madrid,  was  peculiarly  bis  own. 

Portrait  painting  has  always  been  practised  to  a  considerable 

extent  in  Spain,  n  taste  for  that  department  of  art  having  been  im- 
bibed from  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Vandyck,  and  most  of  the  great 
Spanish  masters  have  left  specimens  of  their  skill  in  it.  In  land- 
scape they  have  produced  pictures  which,  for  truth  and  picturesque 
beauty,  cannot  be  surpassed,  though  in  tone  they  aro  inferior  to 
those  or  the  Italians,  which  has  been  ascril>cd  to  a  difference  in  the 
peculiarities  of  climate  in  tho  two  countries.  Tho  skies  of  Italy 
are  remarkable  for  the  rich  and  mellowed  tints  which  they  so  fre- 
quently assume,  aud  for  striking  atmospheric  effects;  whilst  the 
sky  of  Spain  presents  a  cold  and  cloudless  expanse  of  blue,  and  a 
peculiar  silvery  greyuess  of  the  atmospheric  tints,  which  accounts 
for  the  distinguishing  tone  of  Spanish  landscape*. 

Religious  subject*,  however,  predominate  in  every  collection  of 
the  Spanish  masters,  and  these  are  often  treated  in  a  manner 
which,  to  moat  miuds,  is  calculated  to  repel,  rather  than  to  attract. 
"  No  one,"  says  Sir  Edmund  Head,  "  ever  walked  through  a  large 
collection  of  genuine  Spanish  pictures  without  feeling  that  a  pecu- 
liar solemnity,  and  what  may  be  called  an  ascetic  spirit,  pervud. d 
the  work*  around  liim.  The  '  Beggar  Boys '  of  If  orillo,  rejoicing 
in  water-melon  and  merry  iu  the  freedom  of  their  rags,  may  seem 
to  convey  a  different  impression,  hut  they  are  themselves  exoefitioii* 
to  the  general  rule ;  such  pictures  are  rarely  or  never  met  with  in 
Spain,  though  the  tame  element  of  street-life  if 


sory  in  many  of  Marino's  mere  serious  works.  It  is  probable,  too, 
that  a  large  number  of  those  current  under  his  name  in  foreign 
countries  were  executed  by  his  followers — Meneses,  Tobar,  or  VII- 
lavicenzio.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  prevailing  tone  of  Spanish  pic- 
ture* is  one  of  gloom  and  severity  ;  you  feel  as  Pacheco  says  ho 
did  with  regard  to  Campana's  *  Descent  from  the  Cross' — afraid  to 
be  alone  with  it  in  a  gloomy  chapel.  Joined  with  all  this,  there 
sometimes  meets  us  an  cxprossion  of  enthusiastic  devotion,  so  that 
the  whole  result  expresses  the  characteristic  spirit  of  Spanish  reli- 
gion,  which  united  the  gloom  of  St.  Dominic  with  tho  mystical 
fervour  of  St.  Ignatius  or  St.  Teresa." 

Of  the  numerous  productions  of  Murillo  existing  in  Spain,  or 
scattered  through  the  public  and  private  galleries  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  nine- tenths  represent  incident*  in  the  Old  and  New  Tea- 
tamenta,  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  live*  of  the  uiuiia.  He  has  re- 
peated the  "  Annunciation"  nine  times,  and  "Our  Lady  of  the  Im- 
maculate Coneeptioo**— a  favourite  subjeet  with  Spanish  painters 
as  the  doctrine  alladed  to  was  with  £paui*b  theologians— no  lees 
than  twenty-five  times ;  while  bis " Virgin-" and"  Holy  Families" 
are  almost  innumerable.  Velasquez,  whose  genius  was  less  pecu- 
liarly Spanish,  painted  portraits  more  frequently  thuu  historical 
composition* ;  but  among  the  works  of  Spanish  artiat*  of  the  grand 
order,  subject*  taken  from  tho  Scriptures  and  the  lira*  of  the  saints 
are  moat  frequently  repeated,  while  rcotxm-iitatiou*  of  tie  person- 
ages,  scenes,  and  incident*,  in  the  pagan  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Home,  which  so  often  appear  among  tlte  productions  of  the  Italian 
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Ir  wo  would  give  a  correct  definition  of  art,  we  must  make  it  in- 
clude the  kitchen*  of  Kalf  as  well  as  the  heroic  compositions  of 
Poussin.  Art  is  displayed  n*  much  in  the  copper  vessel  gilded  by 
the  sunbeam*,  or  Sn  the  polish  of  the  silver  vase,  as  iu  the  grave 
compositions,  the  subjects  and  grandeur  of  which  ore  furnished  by 
history  and  philosophy.  Each  department  of  art  require*  its 
followers  to  possess  certain  qualities,  if  they  would  excel  in  it  j  and 
there  may  be  a*  much  merit,  though  of  a  hffiarent  degree,  in  the 

than  an  upturned  cauldron  and  a  bunch  of  l  .-ek*,  a*  in  the  more 
pretention*  painter  of  history,  nourished  in  the  bosom  of  the 
academies,  and  capable  of  treating  the  continence  of  Scipio,  for 
example,  with  conventional  action  and  commonplace  figures. 

A  good  lesson  in  paiutiog  may  be  taken  while  standing  before  a 
simple  interior  of  a  kitchen  by  Kalf.  And  here  we  apeak  not 
merely  of  painting  properly  so  called,  of  that  facile  and  vivid  touch 
which  distinguishes  the  master,  but  likewise  of  the  great  rales  of 
composition  and  ckiarovmrv.  We  repeat  it :  the  great  rule*  of 
composition  and  eiiarotemro  have  not  been  displayed  more  highly 
by  the  painter*  of  history,  than  in  that  modest  picture  of  the  Dutch 
artist,  which  represents  a  copper  boiler  and  some  vegetables,  with 
the  sun's  ray*  falling  on  them,  and  which  we  have  chosen  fur  ew 
illustrotion  of  tins  master. 

That  which  we  would  call  the  principal  figure  in  tin*  couqtosltton 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  canvas,  and  receive*  the  strongest  illu- 
mination. The  other  figures  arc  lighted  according  to  their  im- 
portance, in  a  just  and  nicely- proportioned  gradation.  Which  is 
here  the  principal  figure  ?  which  is  tho  hero  of  the  scene?  It  is 
the  superbly-burnished  copper  boiler,  which  is  set  against  tho 
barrel  behind  it  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  catch  the  sunlight  that 
enters  through  some  unseen  window  on  the  left.  The  old  barrel 
against  which  it  resti,  and  on  which  a  large  red  pitcher  stands,  is 
not  the  least  important  personage  in  tho  picture.  A  pan  filled 
with  water,  a  ftno  cabbage,  a  broken  basket,  a  broom,  a  couple  of 
pewter  plates,  and  seven  or  eight  turnips,  fill  up  the  composition. 
A  woman  is  seated  in  tho  background,  quite  in  the  shade,  and 
seems  introduced  only  to  fill  np  the  canvas ;  the  object*  on  which 
the  artist  has  chiefly  relied  for  producing  effect  are  evidently  the 
copper  boiler,  tho  old  barrel,  the  red  pan,  and  the  cabbage  behind 
it,  and  these  are  grouped  in  a  manner  which  evinces  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  harmony  of  colour*  and  tho  effect*  of  light 


The  picture  is  rich  in  details,  but  it  is  not  overcharged.  The 
shade  in  which  the  woman  sits  increases  the  tight  w  hick  the  art'wt 
La*  thrown  upon  the  principal  object*.  The  metallic  brightness  of 
the  boiler  and  the  pewter  platters  has  never  been  excelled,  and  all 
tin;  accdisjorks:  are  finished  in  the  most  careful  manner. 

William  Kalf  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1630.  Ho 
was  a  pupil  of  Headriek  Pot,  a  good  painter  of  history  and  portraits, 
with  whom  he  passed  his  early  year*.  No  particular*  are  recorded 
of  his  ddmt,  or  of  hi*  progress.  We  only  know  that  he  for  some 
time  applied  himself  to  the  seme  pursuit  a*  his  niiuurj  but  not 
acquit  iug  tin  protii  iency,  or  obtaining  the  success  which  he  desired, 
he  began  painting  flower*,  fruit,  and  object*  of  still  life.  Hou- 
brackeu  relate*  that  he  remained  whole  day*  before  a  citron,  a  fine 
orange,  and  a  fruit-knite,  with  a  motinr-of-penri  handle.  With 

e<|ual  cure  and  admirable  t;wte,  he  painted  silver  va»e«  tilled  with 
choice  flowers,  and  the  shell*  of  atrangc  form*  and  splendid  colours 
winch  the  Dutch  mariner*  of  that  period  brought  from  the  distant 
regions  of  the  tropics.  Object*  of  tins  kind,  little  interesting  in 
theuaalve*,  are  otdy  rendered  picturesque,  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  by  the  tenth  and  fidelity  with  which  Ui*y  ace  represented. 
Besides  the  ubility  to  reproduce  them  w  ith  corrv-ctues*.  a  light  and 
spirited  touch,  clearing  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  :\  perfect 

ml*.,  nowewr.  cwseuuui  v 

Kalf  parti.ulnrh  excelled  iu  the  representation  of  vanes  svnd  other 
ornamental  objects  in  gold  and  silver,  ttie  lustre  Of  which  he  imi- 
tated with  a  delicacy  and  precision  that  approach  very  closely  to 
reality.  All  his  pictures  are  finished  in  tho  most  careful  and  ela- 
borate manner,  touched  with  neatness  and  spirit,  coloured  with 
clearness  and  brilliancy,  aud  evince  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  tho 
rule*  of  chiarotevro.  But  it  waa  in  the  representation  of  the  more 
common  subject*  of  every -day  life— the  interior*  of  kitchens,  cellar*, 
and  rustic  chambers—that  the  highest  excellence  of  this  master 
consisted.  In  all  such  familiar  scene*  be  displayed  a  truthfulness 
of  form  and  colour,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  great  principle*  of  bar-  . 
mony  and  cAiarotcvro,  which  place  him  in  the  first  rank  among  tho 
pictures  of  still-life.  In  the  representation  oT  brass  and  copper 
vessels,  and  earthen  pans  and  jugs,  he  bos  never  been  surpassed. 

Tho  works  of  this  master  nre  much  esteemed  in  Holland,  where 
they  find  a  place  in  the  best  collection*.  Lebrun  observe*  that  the 
works  of  Kalf  have  been  at  all  times  much  sought  after  by  amateurs, 
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and  that  there  arc  few  collect  !mw  in  Paris  in  which  a  "jwimcn  of 
his  style  in  not  to  bo  found.  The  some  writer  say*  that  he  had 
seen  a  picture  by  Knlf  which  would  bear  comparison  with  the 
fined  productions  of  Adrian  Van  Ostadc. 

Kalf  united  much  amiability  of  disposition  and  kindness  of  heart 
with  an  expanded  and  cultivated  mind  and  no  ordinary  ability  in 
his  profession.  He  was  equally  estimable  as  a  man  and  admirable 
as  an  artist.  He  was  always  willing  to  render  a  friend  or  neigh- 
bour any  service  in  his  power.  He  possessed  a  fine  figure ;  and  his 
deportment  and  manners  were  refined  and  dignified — a  rare  cir- 
cumstance in  an  epoch  and  a  countiy  the  artists  of  which  passed 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  tho  noise  and  smoke  of  taverns. 


poet,  wrote  an  epitaph  for  his  monument,  warmly  eulogising  bU 
talent  as  an  artist  and  his  amiability  as  a  man.  It  record*  that 
Kalf  was  an  admirable  painter  of  golden  cups  and  silver  vaae*,  and 
all  the  treasures  of  opulence,  but  that  earth  had  no  treasure*  suf- 
ficient for  the  reward  of  his  virtues. 

Dctcamps  says  that  the  chrf-d'ttuere  of  this  master  U  to  be  seen 
at  Ley don,  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  dc  la  Court.  It  represent*  a  melon 
cut  in  two,  and  behind  it  a  handsome  rase.  How  great  is  t ho 
power  of  art !  Tho  travelling  amateur,  who  lias  surveyed  the  gal- 
leries and  museums  of  Europe,  stops  at  Lcydon  on  his  return  through 
Holland,  and  is  shown  the  chrf-tTcnicre  of  Kalf.  He  gaze*  upon  it 
with  admiration ;  the  more  he  looks  at  it  the  more  be  become*  en- 
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Kalf  died  en  the  31st  of  May,  1693,  his  death  being  the  result 
of  a  deplorable  accident.  Houbrocken  and  Weyerman  relate  that 
the  artist  wont  to  the  house  of  one  Cornelius  Hcllcmans,  a  dealer 
in  object*  of  art,  for  tho  purpose  of  offering  for  sale  a  series  of  en- 
gravings ;  tho  bargain  was  concluded,  the  dealer  agreeing  to  give 
the  artist  the  price  which  he  had  asked,  and  the  money  was  to  bo 
paid  on  the  following  day.  With  the  morrow,  however,  tho  news 
was  brought  to  Hcllemans  that  Kalf  was  dead.  After  leaving  tho 
house  of  the  dealer,  be  had  fallen  over  tltc  bridge  of  liantcm  ;  he 
was  taken  out  of  the  water  and  carried  to  his  own  abode,  where  he 
died  in*  few  hours  afterward*.  William  Van  der  Hoeven,  a  Dutch 


raptured  with  the  truthfulness  of  tho  execution  and  the  brilliance 
and  harmony  of  tho  colouring.  Yet  the  object  which  the  brash  of 
Kalf  lias  rendered  so  admirable  is  only  the  representation  of  what 
he  lias  a  hundred  times  seen  upon  his  own  table  without  surprise 
and  without  rapture — a  melon  cut  in  two  ! 

If  wo  except  tho  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  which  contains  an  ad- 
mirable picture  by  this  master,  and  those  of  Amsterdam,  Dresden, 
nnd  Copenhagen,  the  vase*  and  brass  pots  of  Kalf  are  not  met 
with  in  the  royal  galleries  of  Europe.  Artist*  and  amateurs,  bow- 
ever,  have  rendered  ample  justice  to  him,  and  his  works  occupy  s 
prominent  place  in  their  collections. 
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Deacamp*  speak*  of  a  great  number  of  pictures  by  this  master  in 
private  collection*  in  Holland  and  Belgium.    I.ebrun  state*  that  tbo 


country  are,  a  large  picture  of  dead  game  and  objects  of  still  life  in 
the  apartment  called  Queen  Mary's  Closet,  at  Hampton  Court ;  and 
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works  of  Kalf  wore  to  be  found  in  most  good  collections  in  Paris, 
but  that  they  were  rare  in  other  countries.  This  celebrated 
amateur  remarks  that  the  pictures  of  this  master  have  been  often 


copied,  and  with  considerable  success,  but  rarely  with  that  delicate 
and  elaborate  finish  which  give*  such  an  appearance  of  reality  to 
t lie  originals. 

^  The  only  specimens  of  this  master  in  the  public  galleries  of  this 


an  "  Interior  of  a  Dutch  Cottage,"  at  Dulwich  College,  respecting 
the  genuineness  of  which  connoisseurs  have  expressed  donbU.  It 
is  attributed  to  Kalf  in  the  catalogue,  however,  and  possibly  may 
be  by  him.  It  represents  a  woman  spinning,  and  a  child  near  her; 
the  aeeessoriefi  and  objects  of  s*.ill  life  are  particularly  well  painted. 

A  few  of  the  works  of  William  Kalf  have  been  engraved  ;  three 
by  V.  Ruan— «'  The  Churn,"  "  The  Ulcasing,"  and  an  "  Interior 
of  a  Cottage,"  Veisbrod  has  engraved,  in  a  spirited  manner,  an 
"Interior  ot  a  Kitchen,"  formerly  in  the  rich  collection  of  I<cbrun. 
The  "  Interior  of  a  Kitchen,"  which  we  have  engraved,  formerly 
adorned  the  Poulain  collection. 

My  n  contradiction  which  seems  inexplicable,  the  works  of  this 
artist,  notwithstanding  their  incontestable  merit,  have  not  at  any 
epoch  been  much  in  favour  at  public  sales.  Lcbrun,  whom  we 
have  so  frequently  quoted,  estimated  the  value  of  a  Kalf,  in  1791, 
at  from  £50  to  £60.  This  sum,  however,  lias  very  rarely  been 
obtained. 

In  17 15,  at  tho  sale  of  the  Chevalier  de  Laroquc,  two  beaatiful 
pictures  by  Kalf,  representing  fish,  vegetables,  and  kitchen  utensils, 
were  sold  for  £7  ;  at  that  of  M.  de  Julienne,  in  17G7,  two  other 
pictures,  of  similar  composition,  but  enriched  with  figures,  realised 
only  CI ;  and  at  thu  sale  of  the  collection  of  M.  IUndon  de  Ikrisset, 
in  1777,  an  "  Interior  of  a  Kitchen,"  by  Kalf,  was  sold  for  £30, 
and  another  picture  of  still  life  for  £20. 

The  value  of  this  master's  productions  has  not  undergone  much 
modification.  At  the  sale  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  at  Rome,  in  ]  8 15, 
an  "  Interior  of  a  Rustic  Chamber"  was  sold  for £15 ;  an  "  Interior 
of  a  Cellar  "  for  the  same  price ;  and  a  picture  representing  pork  in 
a  dish  for  £4. 

Kalf  painted  both  on  canvas  and  on  panel,  but  not  un  frequently  on 
the  latter.  None  of  his  pictures  bear  his  signature.  Our  researches 
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on  this  point  agree  m  tlicir  results  with  those  of  flrulliot,  the 
compiler  of  "The  Dictionary  of  Monograms."  He  points  ont, 
however,  some  catalogues  in  which  it  ia  stated  that  Kalf  has 
traced,  at  the  bottom  of  hU  pictures,  his  name  and  the  year  in 
which  it  was  painU'd.  We  annex  the  mark  indicated  by  Brulliot, 
but  withont  vouching  for  it*  correctness. 


*W  Kalf. 
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ARTISTS   AND   THEIR  PATRONS. 

In  these  days  of  art,  anything  relating  to  it  ia  received  with 
interest.  Now-a-days  every  one  has  a  taste  for  painting',  and  can 
criticise  more  or  less  correctly  tho  works  of  our  eminent  matters. 
Every  house  is  in  some  degree  adorned  with  them ;  cheap  engrav- 
ing* have  educated  all  of  us  to  some  degree  of  taste. 

It  is  only  latterly  that  art  has  been  thns  developed.  Naturally 
wo  are  not  an  artistic  race.  In  the  good  old  time*  bat  few  oared 
lor  pictures,  and  few,  indeed,  in  our  humble  opinion,  were  worth 
caring  for.  The  oldest  description  of  an  English  work  of  art  is  by 
Sir  Thomas  More.  Describing  a  portrait  ho  had  seen  of  Jane 
Shore,  he  says:— "Her  stature  was  wean,  her  hair  of  a  dark 
yellow,  her  face  round  and  full,  her  eyes  grey  ;  delicate  harmony 
being  between  each  part's  proportion  and  each  proporUow  s  co- 
lour ;  her  body  fat,  white,  and  smooth  ;  her  countenance  cheerful, 
and  like  to  her  condition.  The  picture  which  I  have  seen  of  her 
was  such  as  she  rose  out  of  her  bod  in  the  morning,  having  no- 
thing  on  but  a  rich  mantle  cast  under  one  arm  and  over  her 
shoulder,  and  sitting  on  a  chair  on  which  one  ann  did  lie."  This 
description,  however,  must  be  received  with  caution.  Taste  was 
not  then  in  a  very  advanced  state ;  and  yet  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  auspicious  for  English  art.  The  artist  wns  painter,  car- 
penter, carver,  and  did  everything,  as  appears  by  the  following 
memorandum  front  a  book  belonging  to  tho  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Bristol :— "  Memorandum,  that  Master  Cuming*  hath  delivered, 
the  4lh  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 170,  to  Mr.  Nicholas 
Rettcs,  Vicar  of  Radcliffe,  Moses  Contcryn,  Philip  Bartholomew, 
and  John  Brown,  Procurators  of  Madeline  before-mid,  a  new  sepul- 
chre, well  carved,  and  cover  thereto;  an  image  of  God  rising  out 
of  tho  said  sepulchre,  with  all  the  ordinance  that  longeth  thereto ; 
that  is  to  say :— Item  :  A  lath  made  of  timljer  and  Ironwork 
thereto.  Item :  Thereto  longeth  Heaven,  made  of  timber  und 
stained  cloth.  Item  :  Hell  made  of  timber  and  ironwork,  with 
devils,  in  number  thirteen.  Item  :  Four  knights  armed,  keeping 
the  sepulchre  with  their  weapons  in  their  bands;  that  is  to  say, 
two  axes  and  two  spears.  Item  :  Three  paiis  of  angels'  wings ;  four 
angttls,  made  of  timber  and  well  painted.  Item  :  The  Father ;  the 
crown  and  visage,  the  ball  with  a  cross  uj>on  it,  well  gilt  with  fine 
gold.  Item  :  The  Holy  Ghost  coining  out  of  Heaven  into  tho 
sepulchre.  Item  :  Longeth  to  tho  angels  fonr  chevaliers."  Scarcely 
less  ludicrous  arc  the  instructions  which  Henry  VIII.  left  for  his 
own  monument,  hnt  which  was  never  completed,  owing  to  the  parsi- 
of  his  celt-bated  daughter.  Ho  writes :  "  Tho  king  shall 
r  on  horseback,  of  the  stature  of  a  goodly  man  ;  while  over 
him  shall  appear  tho  imago  of  God  the  Father,  holding  the  king's 
soul  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  hand  extended  in  the  net  of 
benediction."  Yet  that  the  bluff  monarch  had  some  appreciation 
of  art  appears  in  the  well-known  anecdote  of  Holbein,  who,  when 
painting  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  threw  a  lord,  who  had  found  his 
way  into  her  chtuuber,  down  stairs.  Tho  courtier,  of  course,  made 
a  complaint.  "By  Gal's  splendour'."  exclaimed  the  monarch, 
"you  have  not  to  do  with  Hans,  but  with  nic  Of  seven  peasants 
I  can  make  seven  lords,  but  I  cannot  make  one  Hans  Holbein." 

Queen  Eliwibeth  liad  not  her  father's  appreciation  of  art. 
Walpole  sarcastically  observes:  "There-  is  no  evidence  that 
Elizabeth  had  much  taste  for  punting ;  but  she  loved  pictures  of 
herself.   In  them  she  could  appear  really  lutndsomc ;  and  yet,  to 


do  the  profession  justice,  they  seem  to  have  flattered  her  the  least 
of  all  her  dependants.   There  is  not  a  single  portrait  of  bar  one 

can  call  beautiful.  The  profusion  of  ornaments  with  which  they  are 
loaded  arc  marks  of  her  continual  fondness  for  dress;  while  they 
entirely  exclude  all  grace,  and  leave  no  more  room  for  a  painter's 
genius  than  if  ho  had  been  employed  to  copy  an  Indian  idol, 
totally  composed  of  hands  nnd  necklace*.  A  pale  Roman  nose  a 
head  of  hair  loaJetl  with  crowns  and  powdered  with  diamonds,  a 
vast  ruff,  a  water  fardingalc,  and  a  bushel  of  pearls,  are  the 
tcatures  by  which  everybody  knows  at  once  the  pictures  of  Qaeeo 
Elizabeth." 

Charles  L  was  tho  first  kingly  patron  of  art.  His  gallery  ia 
Whitehall  contained  four  hundrod  and  thiity-scven  pictures,  by 
thirty-seven  different  artists.  Under  his  patronage  Rubens  < 
over,  and  Vaudvck  look  up  his  residence  here.  Mr.  Canning 
tells  the  following  anecdote  in  connexion  with  Charles  and  the  arts. 
The  king  wished  to  employ  Bernini,  the  sculptor,  and  tried  in  vain 
to  allure  hhn  to  England.  Not  succeeding  in  doing  this,  and  still 
desirous  to  have  one  of  his  works,  ho  employed  Vandyck  to  draw 
those  inimitable  profiles  and  full-face  portraits  now  in  the  royal 
gallery,  to  enable  tho  sculptor  to  make  his  majesty's  bust.  Bert.ini 
surveyed  these  materials  with  an  anxious  eye,  and  exclaimed: 
"Something  evil  will  befal  this  man;  ho  carries  misfortune  oo  his 
face."  Tradition  has  added,  in  the  same  spirit,  that  a  hawk  pur- 
sued a  dove  into  the  sculptor's  study,  and  rending  its  victim  in  the 
air,  sprinkled  with  its  blood  the  finished  bust  of  King  Charles. 
Mr.  Cunningham  adds:  "  I  have  also  heard  it  asserted  that  stains 
of  blood  were  still  visible  on  the  marble  when  it  was  lost  in  the 
fire  which  consumed  Vauxhall." 

Lely  painted  the  gay  beauties  of  the  Restoration,  but  he  had  a 
diftereot  das*  to  do  with  at  one  time.  Cromwell  said  to  him :  "  I 
desire  you  will  use  all  your  skill  to  paint  my  picture  truly  like  me, 
and  not  flatter  me  at  all;  but  remark  all  those  roughnesses, 
pioij>le«,  warts,  and  everything  as  you  s«e  mc;  otherwise  I  will 
never  pay  one  farthing  for  it.**  Poor  Lely  was  eclipsed  by  the 
vainest  and  wittiest  of  painters.  Kncllcr.  Many  of  Sir  Godfrey  s 
good  things  have  been  preserved.  "  Dost  thou  think,  man,"  said 
he  to  his  tailor,  who  proposed  his  son  for  a  pupil—"  do»t  thou 
think,  man,  I  can  make  thy  son  a  painter?  No;  God  Almighty 
only  makes  painters."  Kncller's  servants  once  quarrelled  with 
those  cf  Dr.  Ratcliffe  about  o  door.  Kneller  sent  word  thai 
he  mua  have  the  door  shut  up.  "  Tell  him,"  replied  the  doctor, 
"  that  he  may  do  anything  but  paint  iu"  "  Never  mind  what 
he  says,"  retorted  Sir  Godfrey,  "  I  can  taku  anything  from  him 
but  physic."  His  reason  for  preferring  portraiture  was  a  good 
one.  "  Painters  of  history."  said  he,  "  nuke  the  dead  live,  and 
do  not  begin  to  live  themselves  till  they  are  dead."  Arguing 
with  an  Oxford  doctor  about  the  legitimacy  of  Use  sutttttu- 
nato  sob  of  James  1L,  he  exclaimed,  with  much  assmih— 
"  Mem  Gott!  I  could  paint  King  James  mom  by  memory.  I 
say  the  child  is  so  like  both,  that  there  U  not  a  fvaturt  m  his 
face  but  what  belongs  either  to  father  or  mother.  This  I  am 
sure  of,  and  cannot  be  mistaken;  nay,  the  nails  of  his  fingers 
arc  his  mother's — the  queen's  that  was.  Doctor,  yosi  maw  l>e 
out  in  your  letters,  but  I  cannot  be  out  in  my  listes."  Yet 
all  tltese  mem  were  foreigner*.  Sir  James  Tisarabfit,  born  at 
Wcvmorn*.  knighted  hy  George  L.  and  MJ».  for  his  native 
town,  was  our  first  English  artist.  His  chief  works  are— the 
dome  of  Sl  Paul's,  aa  apartment  at  Hampton  Court,  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  Chapel  cf  All  Souls  at  Oxford,  another  for  Wey- 
mouth, the  hall  at  Blenheim,  the  Chapel  at  Lord  Orford*, 
Wimpolc.  Carobridgesliir*.  the  saloon  of  More  Park,  and  the 
great  hall  at  Greenwich  Hospital. 

The  Euglish  school  of  art  is  remarkable  for  drawings  in  water 
colour*.  It  is  quite  of  recent  growth.  The  founders  of  die  school 
were  Alexandre  Cstus,  bv  birth  a  Russian,  his  son  John  Corns, 
Ed  wants  Daye«.  the  pupil  of  Moonlight  Peter,  and  Thomas  Girtio, 
the  pupil  of  D*yes.  These  men  flourished  between  1780  and  leot. 
The  elder  Coxitis  followed  ■»  mode  of  composing  his  landscapes 
which  Turner  imitated  on  many  occasions.  His  process  was  to  dash 
out  in  dark  brown  or  bistre,  and  on  several  pieces  of  paper,  largt 
blots  and  loose  flourishes  of  efforts,  such  as  may  or  may  not  be  sees 
in  nature.  From  them  he  would  select  certain  forms  i 
tions  which  led  at  times  to  very  grand  ideas,  though  it  is  t 
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bis  selections  wero  too  often  sombre  and  heavy,  like  nataro  viewed 
through  a  dark- coloured  lens.  His  son  John  was  an  abler  artist, 
and,  patronised  by  Beckfard,  executed  many  drawings  of  consider- 
able merit,  eagerly  sought  for  by  collectors  in  the  present  day. 
His  style  is  said  to  have  served  as  n  foundation  for  the  rcwner 
since  adopted  by  Bcrtin  and  Girtin,  both  of  whom  copied,  as 
Edwards  in  his  anecdotes  of  painter*  says,  ninny  of  hi*  drawings. 
It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  fate  of  the  founders  of  English  water- 
colour  art.  John  Cozius  died  in  1799  in  a  madhouse;  Girtin  died 
at  tho  ago  of  twenty -Mien,  in  1  SOS,  a  victim  to  intemperance; 
and  Dayc*  died  in  180 1,  by  his  own  hands.  The  first  exhibition  of 
the  Society  or  Painter*  in  Water  Colours,  and  tho  first  separate 
exhibition  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  wan  in  lKi>5.  Tho  members 
were  sixteen  in  number.  Oirtin  was  a  great  friend  of  Turner's. 
They  were  both  patronised  by  Dr.  Monroe,  an  extensive  collector 
of  paintings  in  those  days.  "  There,"  said  Turner,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  David  Robert*,  pointing  towards  Harrow,  "  Oirtin  and 
I  have  often  walked  to  Buahey  and  back,  to  make  drawing*  for 
good  Dr.  Monroe,  at  half-a-crowii  apiece,  and  the  money  for  our 
■upper  when  we  got  home."  Turner  often  talked  of  erecting  n 
tnonnment  to  mark  the  grave  of  his  friend  and  rival,  Girtin,  in 
Covent-garden  Churchyard  ;  but  when  tho  amount  was  named— a 
few  shillings  over  ten  pound* — he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  re- 
mained satisfiod  with  the  hare  intentiou.  "  The  grave,  1  am  sorry 
to  say,  is  still  unmarked."  writes  Burnet.  A  head-stone  to  Girtin, 
from  either  tho  Old  or  tho  New  Water-Colour  Society,  or  both, 
would  be  a  grateful  tribute.  In  a  letter  to  Leslie,  Constable  speaks 
of  Coxitis  as  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  touched  landscape.  Mr. 
Leslie  remarks  that  this  criticism  is  startling,  although  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  beautifnl  work*  of  that  truly  original  artist 
will  admit  that  his  taste  is  of  the  highest  order. 

And  here  we  must  add  a  word  about  our  two  greatest  patrons  of 
English  art — Hoare  and  Sir  G.  Beaumont.  Prince  Hoaro  (says  I  lay- 
don)  was  a  delicate,  feeble-looking  man,  with  a  timid  expression  of 
flieo ;  and  when  he  laughed  heartily,  he  almost  soansed  to  be  crying. 
His  father  was  a  bad  painter  at  Bath,  who,  baring  a  high  notion  of 
Prince's  genius,  scut  him  with  a  valet  to  Italy,  to  get  what  nature 
had  denied  him  in  the  Capella  Sistfam.  He  went  through  the 
whole  routine  of  labouring  for  natural  talents  by  copying  Michael 
Angelo,  copying  Ranaclle,  copying  Titian ;  came  home  to  be  the 
rival  of  Reynolds,  found  his  own  talents  for  art  were  of  the  feeblest 
order,  and  being  well  educated,  took  refugo'in  writing  farces  and 
adaptations  of  Spanish  and  French  pieces,  which  his  friends.  Sto- 
rnce  and  Kelly,  adapted  to  music.  Ho  was  an  amiable,  though 
disappointed  man,  tho  companion  of  the  democrat*.  Godwin  and 
Holcroft,  though  on  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Viearay  Gibbs.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  Sir  Oeorge  Beaumont  wa*  the 
great  critic  in  landscape  painting— the  English  gentleman  whose 
ahrug  of  dislike  or  nod  of  approbation  could  either  advance  or  re- 
tard the  sale  of  a  picture.  He  had  a  fine  sense  of  art  within  early 
limits ;  bo  pointed  landscapes  with  care  and  propriety,  collected  old 
masters  with  great  good  judgment,  and  was  the  warm  advocate  of 
Wilkic's  genius  from  the  very  first.  He  was  a  friend  of  Haydom 
and  of  Wordsworth,  and  of  moat  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
time.  Hayduu  says  he  was  a  tall,  weU-bm),  handsome  man,  with 
a  higlily  intellectual  air. 

But  the  name  of  a  lady  nt  least  must  be  mentioned  as  stimu- 
lating art  in  another  way.  To  fourteen  of  Romney's  pictures 
alone  tho  charms  of  Lady  Hamilton  contributed  their  attractions  : 
— 1.  "  Circe,"  a  fascinating  figure,  but  unaccompanied,  as  was  in- 
tended, by  her  suitors  metamorphosed  to  brutes.  2.  "  Ipbige- 
nia,"  a  whole-length,  unfinished.    3.  "St.  Cecilia,"  bought  by 


EUSTACE 

TnE  Museum  of  the  Louvre  is  rich  in  the  paintings  of  Eustace 
Lesucar.  Two  large  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  works  of  this  illus- 
trious master,  one  filled  with  his  painting*,  the  other  « ith  his 
rough  sketches  and  designs.  According  to  the  official  catalogue, 
there  are  forty-six  of  Leaucur's  productions  in  tho  Louvre.  Tho 
pictures  relating  to  the  life  of  St.  Bruno  are  twenty  .four  in  number ; 
besides  these  there  are  ten  Bible  subjects,  among  which  the  most 
noticeable  is  "The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  an  engraving  of  which 


Mr.  Montague  Burgoyne  for  seventy  guineas.  4.  *'  Sensibility," 
bought  by  Mr.  Baylcy  for  ono  hundred  guineas.  6. «'  A  Bacchante," 
lost  at  sea.  6.  "  Calope  exposed  with  her  Child,"  bought  by 
Admiral  Vernon  for  sixty  guineas.  7.  "  The  Spinsters,"  bought 
by  Mr.  Craven  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  8.  "  Cassandra,** 
for  the  Slukspi  are  Gallery,  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  guineas. 
10.  *'  A  Bacchante,"  bought  by  Sir  Juhn  Leicester  for  twenty- 
fire  guinea?.  11.  ««  Catypsn,"  and  12.  "Magdalene,"  for  the 
Prince  uf  Wales,  two  hundred  poumls.  13.  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  un- 
finished. 1 1.  "  The  Pythian  Prieste»s,"  unfinished.  When  Wilkie 
saw  her,  she  was  "  tall  and  lusty,  and  of  fascinating  manners,  but 
her  features  are  bold  and  masculine." 

It  is  curious  to  unto  how  the  love  of  ai  t  has  grown  up  in  the 
minds  of  its  votaries.  Some  took  to  it  suddenly  {  in  snost  the 
faculty  was  drawn  out  by  honv  accitient,  which  aroused  impressions 
never  afterwards  to  be  disced.  Bomney  was  inspired  with  a 
passion  for  painting  by  seeing  the  fine  engravings  1m  Ua  Vinci's 
"  Treatise  on  Paroling."  The  sight  of  a  few  fine  prints,  in  on 
obscure  village  in  Yorkshire,  awakened  the  spark  in  Stothard. 
The  carved  figures  in  an  old  picture  frame  did  as  much  for 
Chantrcy ;  and  Willie's  sense  of  the  comic  and  serious  was  first 
shown  in  drawing  the  head  of  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  as  he  sat  to 
learn  his  ueglectitd  lesson  on  that  bad  eminence,  the  stool  of  shame. 
Opie's  love  of  art  came  ujKm  him  early.  When  be  was  ten  years 
old,  he  saw  a  frieud  draw  a  butterfly.  "  I  think  I  can  draw  a 
butterfly  as  well  as  Mark  Tales,"  he  exclaimed ;  and  taking  a 
pencil,  ho  drew  one  immediately.  Turner's  love  for  art  is  said  to 
have  been  aroused  as  follows  —He  had  accompanied  his  father  to 
a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  take  a  lesson  in  the  art  of 
dressing  hair ;  but  his  attention  was  occupied  more  by  the  coat  of 
arms  on  the  table  than  the  skill  of  his  lather's  fingers  with  tho 
comb  and  curling-tongs.  He  was  pleased  with  the  rich  com- 
bination of  colours  in  the  arms;  but  bis  imitation,  when  at  home, 
was  confined  to  the  Hon.  The  father  encouraged  the  rude  effort 
of  bis  son ;  and  when  asked,  as  he  often  was,  "  Well,  Turner,  what 
is  William  to  be  ?"  he  would  reply,  with  a  look  of  delight,  adding 

liam  is  going  to  be  a  painter !"  Haydon's  lore  of  art  was  excited 
by  less  likely  nulijoeU.  The  French  prisoners  who  crowded  Ply- 
mouth made  guillotines  of  their  meat-bones,  and  snid  them ;  uud 
the  whole  amusement  of  children  consulted  in  cutting  olT  Louis 
XVI.**  liead  forty  times  a-day,  with  the  |daything.  their  fathers 
had  bought  to  ainnse  their  young  minds.  "  My  chief  delight 
was  in  drawing  the  pnilVrtiae,  with  Louis  taking  leave  of  tho 
people  in  bis  shirt  -sleeves,  which  I  copied  from  a  print  of  the 
day."  TIh:  object  which  called  forth  and  discovered  the  genius  of 
West,  was  that  of  a  sleeping-infant,  whom  he  was  one  day  placed 
to  watch,  in  the  alisanoe  of  its  mother,  he  being  then  about  seven 
years  old.  The  child  happened  to  smile  in  its  sleep,  when  he  was 
so  forcibly  struck  with  its  beanty,  that  he  seised  pens,  ink,  and 
paper,  which  happened  to  be  by  him,  and  endeavoured  to  delineate 
a  portrait,  though  at  that  time  he  had  never  seen  an  engraving  or 
a  picture.  Hogarth's  first  attempt  at  satire  was  as  follows :— One 
summer  Sunday,  during  his  apprenticeship  to  an  engraver,  he  went 
with  three  companions  to  Highgate;  and  the  weather  being  warm 
and  the  way  dusty,  they  went  into  a  public-bouse  and  called  for 
ale.  There  happened  to  bo  other  customers  in  the  house,  who 
were  quarrelling  iu  well  as  drinking.  One  of  them,  on  receiving 
a  blow  with  the  bottom  of  a  ipiarl-pot,  looked  so  ludicrously 
muful,  that  Hogarth  sketched  him  as  ho  stood.  It  was  so  like 
and  ludicrous,  that  it  contributed  to  tho  restoration  of  good 
humour. 


LESUEUR. 

we  present  to  our  readers  (p.  157).  This  picture  was  valued  under  the 
empire  at  £720,  and  at  i!m>  restoration  at  L'l,  100.  There  is  over 
the  picture  an  air  of  deep  solemnity  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  th.- 
innurnful  character  of  the  subject.  The  bleak  and  barren  character 
of  the  scene,  the  stormy  a-pect  of  the  sky,  the  grief  depicted  on  the 
faces  of  the  group,  from  the  woman  who  kneels  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
the  dead  Saviour  to  the  old  disciple  who  supports  the  body— all  is 
in  perfect  unison.  Behind  the  group,  strikingly  conspicuous,  is  tho 
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"  caned  tree,"  with  the  strange  superscription  still  upon  it ;  and 
at  the  front  arc  the  nails  and  the  crown  of  thorns. 

Eustace  Lcroeur  stndied  under  Vooot.  He  was  born  in  1G27, 
and  died  in  1655.  He  was  never  out  of  France.  The  story  ot  his 
life  has  been  already  told  in  these  pages  (vol.  i.  p.  46):  how  ho 
waa  the  son  of  a  sculptor ;  how  he  exhibited  precocious  talent ; 
how  the  world  applaudod  his  illustrations  of  "The  Dreams  of 
Foliphilus ;"  how,  like  a  dark  cloud  over  a  beautiful  summer  sky, 
a  settled  melancholy  cast  iU  shadow  over  the  artist's  life ;  how  he 
loved  where  lovo  was  vain,  bat  kept  his  secret  close  and  hid  it  in 
the  tomb.    This  event  has  thrown  around  him  an  air  of  romance. 


the  style  of  Guido  and  Caravaggio.  Le*ucnr,  however,  lost 
of  the  style  of  his  master  in  a  careful  study  of  that  far  more  iHas- 
trious  man,  Nicholas  Poussin,  whose  compositions  bo  imitated  and 
whoso  friendship  he  gained.  Bat  throughout  hi*  works  th.iv  < 
that  steady,  calm,  melancholy  character,  that  sober  gloom,  which 
tells  so  unmistakably  the  workings  of  the  man's  mind.  No  matter 
whatever  the  subject  may  be,  the  man  of  blighted  hopes  paints  his 
own  sad  imaginings  on  the  canvas  ;  and  Ix-sueur  is  fully  entitM, 
if  indeed  he  has  not  a  superior  claim,  to  be  called,  like  Roysdael, 
the  painter  of  melancholy.  It  tinges  every  composition  ;  is  wen 
in  the  face  of  the  recluse  haggard  with  age  and  austerity,  and  ia 
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and  furnished  a  rich  fund  to  the  French  novelist.  Schlcgcl  says  : 
"  We  find  in  his  works  neither  the  bewildering  ostentation  of 
Lebrun,  nor  the  affected  pedantry  of  Poussin.  Ho  has  a  feeling 
even  for  colour,  and  there  is  generally  something  full  of  mind 
about  his  works."  There  is  throughout  them  all  an  intense 
melancholy,  a  solemnity,  and  a  repose,  that  Iris  own  calm  but 
gloomy  thoughts  most  naturally  suggested. 

Vonet,  nndcr  whom  Lesuour  studied,  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  father  of  French  art,  as  he  was  indeed  the  founder  of  a  new 
school.  He  had  passed  fourteen  years  in  Italy,  and,  having  his 
mind  strongly  imbued  with  the  peculiarities  of  Italian  art,  he  pro- 
duced pictures  of  frreat  force  and  vigour,  but  strongly  influenced  by 


tho  blooming  beauty  of  womanhood ;  it  marks  every  picture — 
stamps  it  with  a  sorrowful  stamp. 

Moreover,  in  t!i :  mind  of  I«suenr  there  was  a  fixed  and  steady 
faith.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  a  man  of  a  thoroughly  devo- 
tional mind,  and  the  religions  sentiments  of  his  heart  arc  awn  ia 
nil  his  varied  productions.  He  paints  monks,  hut  they  arc  men  of 
abstinence  and  prayer,  not  monks  of  Melrose.  He  could  understand 
the  simple  piety  and  sincerity  of  those  who,  right  or  wrong,  quitted 
tho  Vanity  Fair  of  the  world,  and  devoted  themselves  to  works  of 
faith  and  love ;  and  ner.?r  was  he  more  happy  in  the  style  ami 
composition  of  his  paintings  than  when  he  set  himself  to  portrsy 
these  men — men  rf  tho  cowl — in  arts  of  devotion  or  in  works  ot 
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mercy.  One  of  his  limit  productions  represents  a  number  of 
p*oplo  listening  to  a  sermon  ;  and  the  interest  thrown  into  every 
face,  the  deep  feeling  exhibited  by  every  figure  in  the  group — from 
the  beautiful  woman  who  listens  as  though  the  words  of  the 
preacher  were  vital  breath  to  her,  to  the  young  roan  in  a  half- 
negligent  attitude,  missal  in  hand,  whose  glance  is  still  fastened 
on  the  monk — there  is  the  greatest  harmony,  both  in  expression 
and  general  design ;  and  both  in  preacher  and  in  auditory  there 


who  rulcth  over  all.  There,  too,  the  eagerness  of  the  crowd  is 
seen — the  word;)  of  the  apottlo  are  falling  like  sparks  ou  gun- 
i»wder,  and  the  passions  of  the  people  arc  blazing  heaven-high. 
And  the  result  is  seen  in  the  books  of  sorcery  cast  away,  in 
volumes  upon  volumes  committed  to  the  flames — the  spectator 
catches  something  of  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  and  seems  to 
hear  the  mighty  voice  of  God's  messenger. 

In  the  accessories  of  his  pictures,  Lcsuour  was  a  careful 


IUE  UESCEST  FROM  THE  CKO-3.     I'liuM  A  TAINTING  »V  IXsPKCK. 


is  something  that  engages  and  fixes  the  attention.  So  it  is  in  the 
picture  which  iu  a  former  volume  we  presented  to  our  reader,* 
"The  Preaching  of  Paul  at  Kphcsus."  The  attitude  of  tho 
preacher  stands  out  boldly,  clearly,  majestically  as  Michael 
Angclo's  "  Moses  f  tho  calm,  determined  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, the  fall  of  tho  drapery,  tho  uplifted  hand— all  command 
respect:  we  feel  tho  presence  of  an  ambassador  from  the  One 

•  Works.  <jt  bUMBl  M astir*,  vol  i.  r.  48. 


painter ;  and  his  correct  judgment  :uul  pure  tustc  are  seen 
iu  all  the  minute  details  of  his  compositions.  lie  was  not 
content  with  a  grand  design ;  he  knew  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  trifle  in  true  art— that  success  depended  upon 
tho  most  scrupulous  care,  lie  adapted  tho  scenery  of  his  pic- 
tures to  the  subject  which  they  represented,  with  great  accuracy 
and  skill. 

The  four-and-twenty  pictures  icprcacnting  the  life  of  St.  Bruno 
constitute  his  great  works.    Of  these  compositions  Professor 
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Waagen  remarks:  "  The  single  pictures  vary  very  much  In  merit ; 
as  the  meat  remarkable,  I  will  cite  the  following:— (So.  125), 
•Raymond,  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  preaches  before  St.  Kruno:' 
full  of  meaning  and  dignity,  quiet  in  i's  motion  and  expression, 
and  with  a  wftnew  in  the  keeping  and  rKaroteuro;  the  tone,  like 
tint  of  the  rest,  is  ycll-wL-di  and  tnuujiareut.  (No.  127),  '  Ihe 
Hypocrite  Bivniond  rai»«  himself  from  his  Coffin  daring  the 
Masse*  for  hi*  Soul,  to  the  terror  of  Bruno  and  the  other  Person* 
present/  The  cxpr^"><>n  and  attitn.leH  me  forcible  without  being 
exaggerated,  and  the  whole  is  tran^,.  .rent  and  »miny.  whilst  it 
effective  and  in  Rood  keeping.    (No.  '  St.  Bruno  teaches 

Theology  in  the  School*  of  i:hcim«.'  The  light  in  tht»  picture 
again  i*  btiirht,  and  the  effect  striking;  tho  action  ia  true  and 
expressive.  (No.  137).  '  V  >pc  Victor  III.  confirms  the  Foundation 
of  the  Carthusian  Order.'  The  tone  of  light  and  of  colonr  eape- 
riallv  warm  and  powerful :  the  story  ia  well  told.  (No.  138),  *  St 
Bruno  receives  a  number  of  Novices  into  the  Order.'  Thu  ■« 
of  the  best  of  the  whole  aerie*  with  reference  to  cotupoaition, 
dignity  in  the  bead*.  <kpth  and  clearness  of  tone,  and  warmth  of 
colour'  (No.  111).  'St.  Bruno  refuses  the  Arcbicpiscopal  Mitre 
offered  him  by  Pope  Urban  11/  Thia  U  the  best  of  all  the  act  in 
reject  of  the  depth  and  juiciness  of  it*  colour  and  ck>.iro*curo, 
.«  well  as  the  transparency  and  softt.es*  of  it*  execution.  The 
nttitudc  of  the  Pope  U  dignified  ,  that  of  St.  Bruno  is  rather 
theatrical.  (No.  145).  « St.  Bruno,  having  confessed,  die*  in  hi* 
Cell,  surrounded  by  the  Monk,  of  the  Order/  The  expression  of 
the  head*,  which  are  fine  in  themselves,  and  have  much  variety,  i* 
fall  of  feeling  and  patlios ;  the  figures  are  well  arranged,  but  the 
candle-light  effect  ia  not  true  to  nature,  and  tho  shadows  and  back- 
ground are  too  black.  (No.  1  Mi),  '  St.  Bruno  depart*  to  Heaven/ 
The  linca  arc  not  pleasing,  but  tho  heads  have  dignity  and  exprcs- 
,ion;  tho  colouring  i*  especially  golden  in  tone;  the  keeping  «* 
good,  and  tho  execution  careful.  One  cannot  overlook  certa.n 
recollection*  of  Rafflaelle." 

The  work*  of  Lesucur,  unlike  those  of  i»0*t  other  painter*,  aw 
not  scattered  all  over  Europe.  France  containing  tho  greatest 
number  and  the  be*.  Beaidea  the  painting,  at  the  Louvre,  here 
are  to  bo  found  a  very  considerable  number  nearly  1,0  of  the 
drawinir*  of  tbia  maatcr.  They  are  traced  w.th  a  bold  and  akdful 
hand  in  black  chalk,  lightened  here  and  there  with  white,  upon  a 
coloured  papers  sometime*,  however,  pen  and  Ink  have  been  em- 
lyed.  There  arc  twelve  very  beautiful  allegorical  .object* .  The 
oriuioal  designs  for  the  life  of  St.  Bruno  arc  also  to  he  found  there, 
forming  a  very  extensive  collection.  Three  of  them  are  signed  ui 
tbThand-writing  of  this  master:  two  with  tho  Christian  name, 
,  preceding  that  of 


ART-EDUCATION. 
In  the  recent  Educational  Exhibition  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  a 
department  was  appropriated  to  works  of  art  in 
edition;  the  specimen,  consisting  ch.edy  of  ^'^^ 
iu,snnd  model*,  mechanical  contrivance,  to  aid  the  P™^oof 
rawing,  and  book*  of  ioatruetion  for  the  same  purple.  A.  ill.*- 
rating  the  progress  made  in  art-cducation  by  the  vanou*  European 
states  this  part  of  the  exhibition  wa*  highly-iutereat.ng ;  and  ,n 
Siring  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject,  we  .hall  avail  ourselves 
uZ\  of  the  nTort  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  doty  of 
examining  the  work,  of  art  in  the  exhibition  was  referred 

Works  of  1»m»  description  indicated  above  were  contributed  by 
France  Belgium.  Holland,  Denmark,  lWia,  Amtni,  Switscr- 
,and  Spain,  and  the  United  State*.  Italy,  so  long  the  principal 
.eat  of  the  fine  arts,  was  not  represented  in  thu  department-a 
circumstance  the  more  to  bo  regretted,  as  we  behove  that  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  some  of  the  Italian  school*  for  drawing 
would  be  found  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  drawing  academy  of 
Venice,  the  .tudents,  after  having  completed  a  copy  of  an  object, 
are  required  to  draw  the  same  subject  again  entirely  from  memory; 
and  the  utility  of  this  system,  in  promoting  a  knowledge  of  form, 
together  with  facility  of  hand.  In*  been  demonstrated  by  expc- 

nein*titulloua  for  tho  study  of  the  higher  branch*,  of  de»ign  were 
r  represented,  and  the  few  foreign  example*  of  the 


kind  cannot  bo  cited  a*  very  remarkable.  On  tho  other  hand, 
some  establishments  in  this  country  and  in  Franco,  white  pro- 
fessing only  to  impart  such  aknowlcdge  of  design  a*  may  be  useful 
in  the  industrial  art*,  have  promoted  tho  caltivation  of  drawing 
to  an  extent  which  would  do  honour  to  academies  for  the  study 
or  the  line  art*.  We  allude  more  part^ntarlr  to  the  contnbotionB 
from  Paris.  Various  works  produced  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Art  at  Marlborough  House  might  be  placed  in  the 
same  class;  but.  with  regard  to  these,  it  roost  be  observed,  that 
the  specimens  exhibited  appear  to  have  been  selected  rather  wall 
the  view  of  showing  the  methods  and  varietie*  of  art-instruction 
»anctioned  by  the  department,  than  of  displaying  the  proficiency 
attained  by  the  student?.  Having  had  some  opportunities  cf 
knowing  what  the  department  has  produced,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that,  had  tho  object  been  to  exhibit  the  attainment,  of 
the  student*  as  well  a*  the  nature  of  their  studio.,  the  reault  would 
have  placed  thii  portion  of  the  exhibition  in  a  much  higher  posi- 
tion than  it  actually  held.  Judging  solely  from  what  wa*  exhi- 
bited, we  rau.1  agree  with  the  committee  in  awarding  the  palm 
of  excellence  to  the  Municipal  School  of  Paris.* nirccted  by  M. 
Lcuuien.  There  were  contribution  from  other  French  school*  of 
tho  same  kind,  but  those  referred  to  were  the  best 

"  So  satisfactory  a  result,"  says  the  report,  "  induces  a  wish  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  method,  of  instruction;  on  this  point, 
however,  the  materials  are  scanty.  The  commnnicalioos  from 
M.  Leqaien  contain  a  few  general  regulations,  and  a  nonce  of 
the  description  of  artisan,  who  frequent  the  school,  or  for  whom  .t 
b  intended;  but  the  system  of  teaching  can  only  be  gathered  from 
the  example*  exhibited.  Among  those  for  whom  the  school  is 
Intended,  and  who,  it  seem*,  attend  in  the  evening,  are  mentioned 
bronze-chasers,  designers  for  paper-hangings,  designers  for  textile 
fabrics,  porcelain  painter.,  wood-carvers  for  furniture,  sculptor, 
for  buildings,  engraver.,  jewellers,  lithographers,  and  decorative 
painter*.  The  age  at  which  students  are  admitted  i»  twelve.  Thu 
appears  to  be  a  more  judicious  regulation  than  that  adopted  in 
some  other  continental  school*.  Among  the  contribution,  from 
the  communal  schools  at  Brussels  and  other  parts  of  Belgium,  axe 
some  drawings  of  architectural  foliage,  from  the  inscription!  on 
which  it  appear,  that  the  .tudent*  began  at  the  age  of  seven.  It 
miul  bo  confessed  that,  judging  from  the  specimens,  the  progrw, 
after  several  years,  is  not  remarkable," 

The  directors  of  schools  for  drawing  appear  to  be  agreed  as  to 
the  expediency  of  teaching  the  beginner  fin*  to  copy  .in,  pie 
forms  from  a  flat  surface,  then  to  copy  from  inanimate  objects  .a 
relief,  and  lastly  to  copy  from  the  life.  In  general,  however,  the 
system  of  copying  from  drawings  or  engravings  appears  to  be 
carried  too  far,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  some  of  the  in- 
dustrial school,  on  the  continent.  '*  In  better-conducted  school*, 
says  the  report,  "the  copying  from  the  flat  is  limited  to  the 
acquisition  or  a  doe  flexibility  of  hand,  and  what  may  be 'Called 
elementary  habits,  analogous  to  those  formed  in  the  first  lessons 
in  writing.  But  the  exercise  of  the  eye  cannot  be  too  clearly 
t  , tight  by  the  observation  and  comparison  of  the  forms  of  simple 
real  object*.  In  this  practice  again  the  ingenuity  of  teachers,  as 
exemplified  in  the  present  exhibition,  appears  to  be  sometime, 
too  refined.  The  best  authorities  agree  In  recommending  ttiat 
simple  geometrical  solids  should  be  first  placed  before  the 
beginner  and  when  a  certain  power  of  seeing  and  iraitatmg 
them  is  acquired,  the  pupil  will  feel  a  satisfaction  in  copying  any 
ordinary  objects  that  have  some  analogy  with  the  forms  which 
he  has  previously  learnt  to  copy.  Such  real  objects,  if  not  too 
complicated  are  preferable  to  elaborate  toys,  representing  ivy- 
grown  cottages  and  towers,  sueh  as  are  sometimes  constructed 
as  aids  for  teaching  drawing.  Any  artificial  varieties  from  the 
plain  geometrical  solids  should  bo  of  the  simplest  description 
since  natural  objects  of  the  requisite  size,  equally  applicable,  and 
more  interesting  to  the  student,  because  they  are  real,  can  be 
readily  found.  Among  tome  useful  contrivances,  specimens  of 
which  have  been  sent  from  Marlborough  House,  may  be  men- 
tioned some  skeleton  squares,  circles,  and  cubes,  made  of  metal 
rods  or  tubes.  These,  placed  in  different  views,  are  calculated 
to  familiarise  the  eye  with  perspective  appearances,  and  to  render 
the  study  of  perspective  itself  more  intelligible," 
With  "regard  to  the  execution  of  chalk  drawings,  we  observe  that 
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the  industrial  schools  generally,  and  especially  those  of  France, 
eaeoarage  the  use  of  the  stamp  in  shading.  When  the  objects  of 
inch  school*,  and  the  general  description  of  the  students  who  at- 
tend them,  are  considered,  wc  think  there  arc  good  grounds  for 
this  practice.  "  A  readiness  in  handling  the  portc-crayon,"  says 
the  report,  which  bears  the  high  authority  of  the  signature  of  Sir 
Charles  Lock  Eutlake,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, "  so 
as  to  imitate  the  masses  and  gradations  of  shade  without  appa- 
rent labour,  is  not  soon  acquire),  and  even  when  acquired,  may 
be  rather  specious  than  really  the  result  of  intelligence.  It  is 
surely  enough  that  artisans  should  draw  with  correctness,  and 
imitate  faithfully  the  appearances  of  light  and  shade,  without  re- 
quiring from  them  the  questionable  dexterity  of  rapidly  executing 
shadows  with  the  point.  The  use  of  the  stump,  aided  mora  or 
less  by  the  point,  may  answer  all  the  end,  and,  in  saving  the  stu- 
dent's time,  may  have  the  effect  of  directing  his  attention  more 
exclusively  to  the  essential  object  proposed.  But  if  this  method 
is  advisable  in  such  establishments,  and  for  such  students  as  those 
now  referred  to,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  schools  where  the  most 
intimato  acquaintance  with  anatomy  is  promoted,  and  the  higher 
objects  of  art  are  contemplated,  a  different  system  should  not  be 
followed.  The  finer  delicacies  of  marking,  the  utmost  intelli- 
gence in  rendering  structural  details,  and  the  nice  expression  of 
surface,  arc  better  expressed  with  the  point,  provided  a  due 
lightness  and  freedom  in  its  management  have  been  acquired ; 
added  to  which,  such  execution,  when  truly  skilful  and  significant, 
is  a  fit  preparation  for  the  brash.  From  a  passage  in  Crespi's 
continuation  or  third  volume  of  Malvaiia's  '  Felsina  rittrico,' 
p.  299,  it  appears  that  the  stump  was  introduced  late  among  tho 
Italian  draughtsmen.  Crispi  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  its 
use  and  tendency.  It  would  follow  that  the  soft  gradations  in 
soma  drawings  by  the  great  painters— for  example,  Correggio— 
may  have  been  produced  by  partial  rubbing  with  the  finger,  or 
by  similar  means;  the  stump,  or  *fkmi*o,  itself,  having  been  pro- 
bably unknown  to  the  earlier  masters. 

With  regard  to  the  applications  of  art  to  industrial  purpose?, 
we  may  observe  that  the  system  of  copying  the  restricted  forms  of 
Greek  foliage,  as  an  introduction  to  tho  study  of  ornamental  de- 
sign, appears  to  be  too  extensively  followed.  Too  habit  has  become 
universal,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  wherever  the  study  of  design 
is  cultivated  in  accordance  with  European  tastes  and  customs. 
To  a  certain  extent,  drawing  from  tho  elegant  forms  of  classic 
foliage  ought  not  to  be  discouraged;  but  it  is  desirable  that 
teachers  should  lead  tho  students  to  adapt  the  forms  of  natural 
leaves  and  flowers,  on  similar  principles,  to  the  general  purposes 
of  decorative  art.  A  wide  scope  is  offered  to  tho  inventive  faculty 
and  artistic  taste  of  the  student,  in  the  application  of  art  to  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  paper-hangings,  etc.,  and  the  course 
of  study  which  is  adopted  at  Marlborough  House  with  this  object 
promises  to  be  eminently  successful. 

On  the  continent,  and  particularly  in  France,  there  is  still  a 
more  general  diffusion  of  tho  principles  of  art  than  in  this  country ; 
though,  on  account  of  the  great  commercial  importance  of  our 
manufacturing  interests,  there  is  the  utmost  need  for  our  taking 
the  lead  in  beauty  and  elegance  of  design  as  well  as  in  cheapness, 
and  in  the  appearance  of  the  fabric  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
material.  Let  art  be  brought  into  intimate  alliance  with  manu- 
factures of  every  kind,  and  a  vast  field  will  be  opened  for  tho  dis- 
play of  taste  and  talent,  which  are  now  entirely  latent,  or  l>nt  im- 
perfectly called  into  activity.  In  all  our  principal  manufacture;!, 
textile  and  fictile,  a  knowledge  of  tho  arts  of  design  is  very  irn- 
port  ant,  and  though  a  great  improvement  is  risible  at  tho  present 
day,  as  compared  with  twenty  years  ago,  there  is  still  much  r>>om 
for  further  progress.  Many  important  branches  of  manufacture 
call  for  careful  cultivation  of  the  eye,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
harmony  in  colour,  which  requires  some  portion  of  artistic  edu- 
cation. Other  branches,  subservient  to  tho  luxuries,  fast  becom- 
ing the  wants,  of  a  highly  civilised  stage  of  social  progress,  re- 
quire some  degree  of  skill  in  the  delineation  of  landscape  and  the 
drawing  and  modelling  of  the  human  form,  and -other  complex 
figure*.  In  proportion  as  these  operations  are  executed  in  a  man- 
ner to  satisfy  the  practised  eye  and  refined  taste  of  the  artist,  they 
giv«  value  and  importance  to  the  articles  which  have  re- 
ceived their  imprest,  and  enhance  the  gratification  of  those  who 


po>seu  them.  In  an  age  of  refinement  like  the  present,  when 
tho  intellect  is  so  much  more  highly  developed  than  in  past  ages, 
and  the  treasures  of  nucient  and  modern  art  arc  opened  to  all  who 
can  appreciate  them — the  number  of  which  class  is  annually  in- 
creasing—whatever partakes  of  the  nature  of  ornament  requires  to 
Ik;  characterised  by  grace  and  elegance  of  design,  and  correctness 
nud  delicacy  of  execution.  Our  national  greatnes*  rest*  mainly  on 
the  skilled  industry  of  the  people,  and  whatever  tends  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  a  refined  taste,  and  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  u 
knowledgo  of  the  arts  of  desigu,  cannot  fail  to  advance  the  pros- 
perity and  glory  of  the  country. 


BRITISH  GALLERIES  OF  ART. 

Ix  onr  second  notice  of  the  National  Gallery  wo  promised  to  return 
once  more  to  it,  and  to  join  with  our  subject  si?me  other  collections 
of  the  pictures  of  the  people.  We  intend  to  follow  out  our  plan, 
and  in  the  following  paper  to  direct  attention  to  the  National  and 
tho  Vernon  Galleries. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Rembrandt  and  of  Rnbcns,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  painters  whom  wc  have  noticed  were  of  the  Italian 
school.  Our  object  in  this  was  classification  of  the  subject,  and  a 
wish  to  present  to  tho  render  our  critical  notices  in  a  more  syste- 
malic  manner.  We  shall  now,  therefore,  tnrn  to  the  Flemish 
school. 

The  most  aucicnt  master  of  this  school,  of  whom  we  have  a 
specimen  in  a  curious  picture,  is  Van  Eyck,  who  flourished  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  dying  in  the  year  Mil.  The 
picture  which  wo  have  of  his,  is  numbered  in  our  gallery  186,  and 
represents  a  Flemish  gentleman  and  his  wife.  In  the  background 
of  the  picture  are  a  bed,  a  mirror  and  an  oj>en  window,  the  objects 
of  tho  room  being  distinctly  reflected  in  the  mirror.  Above  tho 
heads  of  the  figures  is  the  brass  arm  of  a  chandelier  with  a  candle 
still  burning  in  it.  Everything  is  painted  with  a  wonderful  finish 
and  fidelity.  In  the  frame  of  the  mirror  are  ten  compartments 
bearing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  tinder  it  is  written  tho 
name  of  the  artist,  with  the  addition  of  the  words  "  fecit  hie,  113-1  j" 
the  whole  picture  measures  only  2ft.  9in.  by  2ft.  I'm.  The  value  of 
this  picture  lies  in  its  finish,  and  in  the  wonderful  brightness  and 
colour  of  the  whole,  and  Ulu*irc  effects  of  parts  of  the  picture. 
Although  painted  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  years,  it  is 
as  fresh  as  pictures  exhibited  in  last  year's  galleries.  It  would  be  a 
very  important  discovery  could  our  artist*  or  colour-makers  tell  us 
how  colours  could  be  made  so  as  to  preserve  their  freshness  equally 

Of  that  great  master  of  the  Dutch  school,  Yaudorvclde,  whoso 
pictures  arc  so  prized,  and  whose  sketches  are  so  much  sought  after 
by  collectors,  the  National  Gallery  has  only  two  specimens,  No*. 
149  and  1 50.  Both  are  beautiful,  lite  first  is  "A  Calm  at  Sea," 
with  wonderful  space  and  aerial  effect  in  the  distance,  so  beautifully 
finished,  so  fresh  and  so  calm,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  it. 
In  size  it  is  very  small,  only  Sin.  by  llin.,  but  it  may  trnly  be  said 
to  be  a  gem.  The  second  (150),  "A  Fresh  Gale  at  Sea,"  by  tlio 
same  master,  is  a  pendant,  and  nt  the  same  lime  a  contrast  to  tho 
former  picture.  The  scene  is  sparkling,  animated  and  full  of 
motion.    Tho  finish  is,  however,  almost  carried  too  fur. 

Sir  Antony  Vandyck,  so  closely  associate*!  with  onr  national 
portraits,  and  so  nationalised  in  England  as  to  receive  knighthood 
when  living,  nnd  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  our  worthies  when  dead,  is 
but  poorly  represented  in  the  National  Gallery ;  indeed,  his  pictures 
are  both  more  numerous  and  better  in  the  Royal  Collections,  and 
also  in  one  or  two  of  those  Ix-lonping  to  the  nobility.  He  has  in 
onr  gallery  four  pictures.  No.  52,  the  portrait  of  Vauder  Geest  wo 
have  already  noticed.  Nos.  49  and  BO  are  two  very  different 
examples  of  tho  master,  the  first  being  three  heads  very  finely 
painted,  the  second  being  an  imitation,  and  a  very  unsuccessful  one, 
of  Knbens.  When  one  master  copies  another  the  success  is  gene- 
rally doubtful,  and  it  is  so  in  this  instance. 

The  picture  bears  the  title  of  "  St.  Ambrose  refusing  to  admit  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  (whilst  under  the  ban  of  excommunication)  to 
the  Cathedral  at  Milan."  Tho  figure  of  the  saint  wants  dignity, 
and  the  suppliant  emperor  is  deficient  in  grace.   There  are  also 
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great  faults  of  costume,  and  as  regards  the  hands,  etc.,  some  few  in 
the  drawing.  Bat  in  fine,  free,  dashing  execution,  in  broad  day- 
light effect,  and  in  colour,  tho  picture  is  worthy  of  the  namo  of 
the  artist.    Tho  hefids  ore  also  finely  painted. 

No  166,  the  but  of  Vandyck's  in  the  collection,  is  a  subject 
scarcely  to  bo  expected  from  him,  being  but  a  "  Study  of  Horses." 
The  chief  is  a  white  horse,  finely,  freely,  and  boldly  painted.  Tho 
colour  rich  and  clear,  the  action  and  drawing  rery  good. 

OfCuyp  wo  have  hot  one  specimen,  a  landscape  with  horses, 
cattle,  and  figures,  but  the  picture  is  in  itself,  perhaps,  as  notice- 
able as  any  picture  in  the  gallery,  from  the  contrast  of  the  red  coat 
of  the  man  with  the  sunny  sky  against  which  it  stands  out.  The 
sunny  sky,  the  reflection  in  the  water,  the  calmm-s^  of  the  scene, 
and  the  repose  of  the  animals,  moke  it  a  delightful  and  calm 
picture,  and  one  also  which  has  a  groat  and  soothing  effect  on  tho 
mind.  But  it  is  perhaps  overrated.  It  is  one  of  those  pictures 
which  have  been  cleaned  by  the  authorities  In  the  National  Gallery, 
uud  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sunny  effect  has  not  suffered  in  the 

Of  Paul  Potter,  who  would  at  once  rival  and  surpass  Cuyp,  we 
have  not  a  single  picture. 

Of  Both  wo  have  two,  Noe.  71  and  209 ;  of  HackhuyKcu  but  one, 
204 ;  of  Breenberg  but  one,  208. 

Tho  Backhuysen,  a  picture  of  Dutch  shipping,  has  motion  and 
air,  but  is  heavy,  and  compared  with  his  other  productions,  the 
water  is  very  inferior. 

Of  Breenberg,  tho  "  Finding  of  Moses,"  called  in  the  catalogue 
"A  Landscape  with  figures,"  must  perforce  satisfy  the  visitor.  The 
picture  is  third-rate,  and  hurt  by  affectation  and  n  bad  manner. 
The  execution  is  soft,  and  the  colour  by  no  means'  bad. 

Both,  than  whom,  iu  conjunction  with  Poelcmbcrg,  no  master  of 
his  school  has  produced  finer  pictures,  has  one  called  "  The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris."  The  figures,  which,  by  the  way,  are  entirely  sub- 
servient to  the  landscape,  but  at  the  some  lime,  are  most  skilfully 
painted,  are  by  Poelcmbcrg.  The  sky  and  every  port  of  the  picture 
is  finely  painted,  tho  execution  very  skilful,  the  arrangement 
such  as  only  a  most  practised  artist  would  effect.  This  picture,  the 
bequest  of  Richard  Simmons,  Esq.,  is  of  its  kind  ono  of  tho  most 
valuable  pictures  in  tlie  kingdom. 

We  must  here  bring  our  short  notices  of  this  gallery  to  an  end. 
The  few  criticism •  which  wo  have  given  are  offered  with  the  hope 
that  our  readers  will  judge  for  themselves,  and  will,  when  the 
]  i  roper  time  comes,  use  their  influence  on  the  government  both  for 
a  finer  gallery,  and  for  a  fuller  and  more  brilliant  collection  of 
pictures.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason,  for  instance,  why 
pictures  already  belonging  to  tho  nation  should  not  be  collected 
in  ono  gallery,  and  so  classified  as  to  form  not  only  a  gallery  but  a 
school  of  art.  The  pictures,  for  instance,  at  present  in  the  Uritiah 
Museum,  cannot  bo  seen,  and  are  thrown  away  where  they  are. 
At  present,  as  a  gallery,  tho  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square 
is  below  that  of  any  other  kingdom  In  Europe. 

The  space  usually  occupied  by  this  article  will  not  allow  us  to 
say  much  upon  this  latter  subject.  Till  Mr.  Vernon  bequeathed 
his  pictures  to  the  nation,  the  government  which  had  been  so 
lavish  upon  their  houses  of  parliament  and  upon  other  conveniences 
belonging  to  themselves,  as  it  were,  or  purposely  constructed  for 
their  own  ease,  had  been  ever  chary  of  purchasing  pictures  for  the 
nation.  Those  so  purchased  were,  of  course,  of  foreign  masters, 
and  in  many  instances,  as  we  have  shown,  of  very  doubtful  origin. 
The  bequests  of  different  individuals  were  very  churlishly  lecdvcd; 
ihat  forming  tho  Dulwicb  Gallery,  to  which  wo  shall  ere  long 
repair,  entirely  lost  to  London,  because  government  were  not 
wisely  generous  enough  to  build  a  proper  receptacle  for  the  pic- 
tures. The  very  splendid  collection  of  Mr.  Vernon,  which  will  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  best  collection  of  artiste  of  the  English  school, 
was  to  churlishly  received,  that  Mr.  Vernon  more  than  once  re- 
pented of  his  gift,  and  was,  as  all  know,  at  first  exhibited  in  tho 
cellars  of  tho  National  Gallery,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Royal 
Academicians  were  enjoying  perfectly  gratia  the  other  wing  of  the 
building,  and  charging  people  for  admission  to  see  their  pictures. 


From  the  cellars  of  the  gallery  in  Trafalgar-square,  after  afford- 
ing innumerable  jests  to  the  comic  writers  of  the  day,  the  Venoa 
collection  migrated  to  Marlborough  House,  whence  it  will  mew 
probably  not  remove  till  tho  new  gallery  it  built  for  the  nation  tt 
Kensington  Gore,   Wo  purpose  hastily  to  run  through  it 

The  first  two  rooms  of  Marlborough  House  are  occupied  by 
English  pictures  removed  from  the  National  Gallery,  and  ranging 
from  Nos.  78  to  220.  They  are  by  Wilton,  West,  Qainsborougi. 
Reynolds,  Laurence,  etc.;  and  amongst  them  are  those  celebrant 
paintings  of  the  «  Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  by  Hogarth,  together  with 
his  portrait. 

The  Vernon  collection,  then,  at  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Vernon,  eoss- 
mences  in  tho  third  room,  and  is,  almost  without  an  exeeptiot, 
formed  from  the  pictures  by  modern  artists,  and  is  extensively 
known,  both  by  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  visited  it, 
by  the  engravings  of  the  gallery  wbich  have  been  published. 

The  first  picture,  the  "  Study  of  a  Greek  Girl,"  by  Sir  Charles 
Eastlakc,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  a  very  fine  study, 
much  superior  to  his  present  productions.  "  The  Wooden  Bridge,* 
by  Calcott  (No.  5),  is  alto  a  beautiful  landscape,  full  of  repose, 
worthy  of  any  master  and  of  any  school. 

(No.  6), "  The  Dangerous  Playmate,"  by  Euy,  a  girl  playing 
with  a  Cupid,  it  one  of  eleven  pictures  by  Etty,  none  of  whi<i 
perhaps  rank  amongst  bis  beat  productions,  and  some  of  wbich 
are  very  inferior  works  of  art.  These  are  the  conversational  pieces, 
scents  in  Venice,  "  Tho  Lutist,"  etc,  wbkh  appear  to  have  been 
studies  by  the  artist,  merely  done  to  exhibit  a  variety  and  contrast 
in  colour.  (No.  12),  "  Bather's  turprised,"  exhibited  in  1841.  and 
(No.  94),  "Youth  at  the  Prow  and  Pleasure  at  tho  Helm."  are 
perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  Etty  in  the  collection. 

Of  J.  W.  M.  Turner,  of  whom  our  notice  in  the  National  Gallery 
will  preclude  any  notice  here,  we  have  two  very  fine  pictures. 
(No  54),  •'  A  View  of  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,"  and  (No.  71). 
"The  Landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay."  Both  of 
these  are  very  fioo  productions. 

Of  Maclise,  there  are  two  very  6nc  pictures — (No.  9),  '*  Mai  vol  to 
and  the  Countess,"  exhibited  in  1640,  and  (No.  138%  "  The  Play 
Scene  in  Hamlet,"  from  the  Academy  iu  1842.  Tbe  latter  picture 
is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  Maclise 's  productions. 
Shakspcare  has  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  very  severely  at  the 
hands  of  his  illustrators.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  much  wor>e 
than  the  pictures  by  the  Rev.  W.  Peters,  by  Opic,  and  by  North- 
cote,  which  profess  to  illustrate  him?  Nor,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  modern  illustrators  more  successful.  The  play  scene  before  us 
is  tho  most  worthy  of  all,  and  its  highest  praise  is,  that  it  is  a 
worthy  illustration  of  ono  of  the  finest  plays  of  Suakspearc.  The 
weak  points  arc— the  colour,  the  figure  of  Ophelia,  althoagh  re- 
painted from  the  lady  as  originally  exhibited,  and  the  figure  of 
Horatio.  Tho  face  of  Hamlet,  the  disturbed  guilt  of  the  king,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole,  ore  worthy  of  every  praise.  This 
picture  has  not  been  worthily  engraved. 

Of  Sir  Edward  Landsecr  five  specimens  are  here  presented  to 
the  visitor,  and  each  of  them  is  worthy  of  tbe  artist.  Not.  1 7  and 
21,  are  "War"  and  w  Peace,"  two  pendants,  which,  by  their  genius, 
preach  deep  morality  to  the  beholder.  The  taste  of  the  artist  is 
shown  in  tbe  method  of  treatment  in  these  pictures.  Peace  repre- 
sents a  quiet  coast  scene,  where  a  lamb  is  cropping  the  grass,  which 
has  grown  about  the  mucxlcofarustyanddismountcd  cannon;  VVsr, 
the  still  smouldering  mint  of  a  cottage,  the  roses  and  flowers  of 
which  are  torn  and  trodden  down,  whilst  a  dying  and  dead  soldier 
with  their  horses  form  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  These  scenes 
are  in  tho  simplest  and  best  forms  of  the  allegory,  and  their  execu- 
tion is  as  admirable  as  their  conception. 

No.  28,  by  the  samo  artist,  M  a  Highland  Piper  and  Dog,"  is 
admirable,  but  has  not  tbe  high  qualities  of  tbe  preceding. 

No.  92,  "  King  Charles's  Spaniels,"  represents  two  dogs  of  this 
kind  curled  up  on  a  table,  near  a  cavalier's  hat,  tbe  whole  forming 
a  picture  wonderful  for  its  colour  and  execution,  but  wanting  the 
mind  displayed  in 

No.  145,  "High  and  Low  Life,"  which,  although  only  the  portrait 
of  two  dogs,  a  butcher's  dog  and  a  Scotch  deer- bound,  is  somethiag 
Hogarthian  in  the  social  satire  which  it  conveys. 

We  may  at  an  early  period  have  to  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  magnificent  bequest  of  Mr.  Vernon. 
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O.V  the  1st  of  Jane,  1841,  the  steamer  "  Oriental "  was  in  sight 
of  Gibraltar,  when,  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  orders  wero 
given  to  atop  the  engine,  and  muster  the  crew  on  the  deck  for  tho 
burial  of  the  dead.  The  impressive  service  of  the  English  liturgy 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  James  Vaughan,  and  under  a  splendid  sun, 
tempered  by  the  sea  breeze,  and  amid  profound  stillness  both  of 
the  winds  and  of  men,  a  corpse  was  dropped  solemnly  into  tho 
sea,  there  to  await  the  resurrection  of  tho  dead. 

It  was  that  of  Sir  David  Wilkie.  The  man  whose  inanimate 
remains  were  thus  consigned  to  the  keeping  of  the  blue  waves  of 
the  Mediterranean  hud  been  tho  most  popular  and  celebrated 
painter  of  his  country.  The  son  of  a  humble  Presbyterian 
r,  the  painter  of  humble  incidents  in  Scottish  life,  his 
been  one  long  study,  a  continued  and  modest  progress. 
And  he  had  had  his  reward  j  he  died  full  of  honours,  a  member  of 
the  baronetage,  painter  to  the  king,  and  the  friend  of  Sir  Robert 
Pad,  and  his  death  caused  a  greater  sensation  than  that  of  I 


lie  was  born  on  the  18th  of  November,  1786,  in  a  quiet  Scottish 
manse,  on  the  banks  of  the  Edenwater,  and  was  the  third  son  of 
the  minister  of  the  small  pariah  of  Cults,  in  Fifeahire.  The  stipend 
of  the  worthy  minister  was  small,  and  bis  family  large ;  there  were 
Vol.  II. 


five  children,  and  he  had  besides  to  support  his  aged  father.  The 
Wilkie  family  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  parish,  having  tilled 
the  same  fields  for  more  than  three  centuries,  during  which  their 
possessions  had  neither  diminished  nor  increased.  A  simplicity 
almost  patriarchal  marked  the  domestic  arrangements  of  tho  manse 
and  the  manners  of  its  inmates;  the  strictest  integrity,  an  exem- 
plary sobriety,  energy  of  mind,  modesty,  frugality,  and  industry, 
were  the  traits  which  distinguished  both  father  and  son,  and  indeed 
all  the  family.  To  these  wero  added  a  warmth  and  strength  of 
devotional  feeling  which  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  old  Cove- 
nanters, and  to  which  their  simple  and  austere  morality  gave  in- 
creased splendour  and  dignity.  The  moral  education  of  David 
Wilkie  was,  therefore,  conducted  under  tho  most  favourable 
auspices,  for  it  is  only  in  homes  where  virtue  and  piety  are  incul- 
cated by  parental  example  that  the  higher  faculties  of  our  nature 
can  be  successfully  cultivated.  The  effects  of  this  superior  moral 
;  on  tho  heart  and  mind  of  Wilkie  wero  never  effaced;  wo 
tern  equally  in  his  works  and  in  his  life. 
The  childhood  of  the  painter  was  characterised  by  a  passion  for 
drawing,  accompanied  by  great  inaptitude  for  learning  anything 
else.  He  could  draw  tolerably  well  before  he  could  read,  and  in 
the  five  years  preceding  his  twelfth  birthday,  during  which  time  he 
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attended  a  ichool  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  father's  nunw,  he 
learnt  nothing.  He  was  then  removed  to  the  grammar  school 
at  Kettle,  of  which  Dr.  Stoneham.  afterwards  Bishop  of  Toronto, 
was  then  master  ;  bat  here,  also,  neither  threats  nor  entreaties 
conld  win  his  attention  to  anything  but  drawing.  His  father 
and  grandfather  saw  this  strong  predilection  with  much  regret 
and  many  fear*.  Mingled  with  a  strong  dash  of  disdain  for 
every thing  that  partook  of  worldly  vanity,  was  a  feeling  of 
solicitude  ariiing  from  a  knowledge  of  the  straits  to  which  the 
artists  of  that  period  were  often  reduced.  They  knew  that 
WiUon,  one  of  the  be«t  landscape  painters  of  his  time,  had  lived 
and  died  in  obscurity,  indigence,  and  dejection,  sometimes  want- 
ing money  to  purchase  canvas  and  colours,  and  often  reduced 
to  consigning  his  finest  works,  fresh  from  the  easel,  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  pawnbroker.  Pictures  were  a  luxury  restricted  to  the 
nobility,  and  they  were  neither  very  discriminating  nor  very 
generous  in  their  patronage.  There  was  not  then,  as  there  is 
now,  a  numerous  middle  elnw,  wealthy  and  educated,  and  as 
distinguished  for  its  encouragement  of  the  beautiful  as  for  its 
devotion  to  the  useful.  There  is  little  room  for  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  father  and  grandfather  of  Wiikio  should  have 
safFered  much  anxiety  and  mental  inquietude  through  his  desire 
to  be  a  painter,  and  have  urged  him,  by  all  the  arguments  at 
their  command,  to  devote  himself  to  the  church  as  the  sureit 
means  of  earning  a  comfortable  nod  respectable  livelihood.  But 
arguments  and  remonstrances  were  all  unavailing,  and  bis  soother 
at  length  won  a  reluotant  consent  from  his  lather  for  1dm  to  bo 
allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius. 

Wtlkie  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  ho  went  to  Edinburgh, 
and  presented  himself  before  the  trustees  of  the  Academy  for  tho 
Encouragement  of  Manufactures,  with  some  specimen  drawings, 
and  a  letter  of  introduction  from  tho  Earl  of  Leven  to  Mr. 
Thomson,  the  secretary.  The  drawings  were  not  considered 
satisfactory,  end  it  was  only  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 

ari  of  Leven  that  he  was  admitted.  He  now  made  great  pro- 
gress in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  the  principles  of 
composition.  Everything  he  attempted  was  executed  with  the 
greatest  correctness  and  fidelity  to  leading  principles.  He  showed 
himself  a  keen  observer  of  nature,  and  gave  early  indication  of 
the  excellence  he  disptayed  in  after  years  as  a  painter  of  tableaux 
de  genre.  He  was  a  constant  freqnenter  of  scenes  likely  to  fur- 
nish subjects  for  pictures  of  this  kind,  such  as  the  markets  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  fairs  and  trysts  of  the  neighbouring  village*. 
Sometimes  he  went  out  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  looked 
through  the  windows  of  the  humble  abodes  of  the  labouring 
classes,  to  observe  how  the  inmates  grouped  themselves  around 
the  fire,  and  in  what  way  they  were  engaged. 

Those  sincerities  and  accidents  of  human  life  which  had 
awakened  and  nourished  the  genius  of  garth  were  also  the 
secret  aliment  of  that  of  Wilkie;  hut  the  genius  of  the  one  differed 
greatly  from  that  of  the  other.  Both  stand  prominently  forward 
as  the  representatives  of  English  life  and  manners,  but  Hogarth 
loTod  to  lash  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  and  has  truthfully 
and  forcibly  portrayed  the  passions  that  debase  mankind,  dwell- 
ing upon  the  details  with  a  minuteness  which  sometimes  looks 
like  an  inclination  to  exaggerate;  while  Wdkic  chose  subjects  of 
a  more  pleasing  character,  and  delighted  to  portray  the  virtues 
of  bumble  domesticity  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  rural 
life.  His  pictures  are  no  less  truthful  than  those  of  Hogarth,  and 
much  more  pleading;  the  style  of  the  latter  displays  the  cynicism 
of  art,  while  in  that  of  the  Scottish  painter  we  recognise  the 
philanthropist  and  tho  Christian. 

Of  the  two  great  subdivisions  in  the  history  of  the  art  of 
design, one  comprehends  beauty  of  form  and  colouring,  the  other 
character  and  expression.  The  first  is  represented  by  the  schools 
of  Italy  |  the  second,  which  displays  less  of  beauty  and  volup- 
tuousness than  of  observation  and  philosophy,  belongs  to  the 
North  These  two  domains  arc  nor,  ho«cv<r,  separated  by  insur 
mount  able  birricrat  there  is  a  neutral  ground  between  them  which 
exhibits  modifications  and  minpling*  of  both.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
bad  power  over  expre-sion  and  character ;  Rembrandt  joined 
colour  to  expression;  Hogarth  was  a  master  of  expression  with- 
out excelling  as  a  colourist. 

Owing  to  a  complication  of  causes  which  philosophers  have 


essayed  to  analyse,  the  intellectual  independence  and  profoanl 
respect  for  the  individuality  of  mankind  which  formed 
the  original  character  of  the  nations  of  the  Teutonic  race 
hare  never  been  effaced,  but  are  still  preserved  in  their 
manners  and  modes  of  thought.  Among  the  master*  of 
the  northern  schools  two  tendencies  dominate— to  sacri6ce  beaary 
to  expression,  and  to  reproduce  individuals  rather  than  types. 

While  the  men  of  regions  more  favoured  by  nature  fix  their 
eyes  on  a  supreme  type  of  ideal  beauty,  the  profound  observanon 
of  human  character,  and  of  the  accidents  and  caprices  of  hataia 
life,  constitutes  for  the  men  of  th©  North  a  second  species  of 
ideal.  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Albert  Durer.  Hogarth,  arc  the  repre- 
senutives  of  the  latter  school,  in  which  Wi  kie  took  an  important 
pines  ts  the  exponent  of  a  more  modern  phase.  Depth  of  feeling 
and  a  pure  morality  are  tho  characteristics  of  his  style;  and  tt  it 
these  qualities  which  distinguish  him  from  Brauwer  and  Jan  Stece. 

At  the  Edinburgh  academy  Wilkie  was  a  most  diligent 
student.  Ho  was  always  one  of  the  earliest  in  attendance,  and 
invariably  tho  last  to  depart}  his  assiduity,  in  fact,  sometimes 
drew  upon  him  the  ridicule  of  his  fellow-students,  who  would 
amuse  themselves  by  pelting  him  with  pellets  of  bread.  When 
the  hours  of  study  were  over,  he  returned  to  hi*  lodgings,  and 
there  laboured  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  carry  out 
what  he  had  commenced  in  the  forenoon,  by  silting  before  a 
luoking-^lass  and  copying  his  own  face  and  hands,  and  thus  en- 
deavouring to  blend  the  impression  drawn  from  the  antique  with 
those  derived  from  the  earnest  study  of  nature.  He  understood  at  aa 
early  period  of  bis  academic  studies  the  importance  of  the  action  at 
the  hands  in  telling  a  story,  and  whenever  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
a  model  which  pleased  him,  he  Invariably  introduced  bis  own. 

In  160S,  being  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  Wilkie  won  the  ten 
guinea  prise  which  had  been  offered  for  the  best  picture  of 
"Csiiisto  in  the  Bath  of  Diaua,"  which,  at  the  sale  of  hU  effects 
after  hie  decease,  was  sold  for  £48  6*.  In  the  same  year  be 
made  his  first  sketch  of  '*  The  Village  Politicians,1*  which  excited 
a  great  sensation  among  the  students,  and  called  forth  the  warm 
commendations  of  Mr.  Graham,  the  teacher  of  the  academy;  but 
it  differed  materially,  ia  many  respects,  from  the  well  known  p«- 
ture  which  he  afterwards  executed  (p.  169).  Another  production 
of  this  etirly  pcrio  I  w  as  a  '*  Scene  from  Macbeth,"  in  which  the  mar- 
dererssent  by  the  usurper  to  the  house  of  Macduff  encounter  his  wife 
and  child.  The  expieasion  of  the  letter's  countenaoce  was  so  excel- 
lent, that  Mr.  Graham,  on  its  being  shown  to  him,  predicted  that 
bis  pupil  would  one  day  attain  the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession. 

Iu  1804,  Wilkie  left  the  academy  and  returned  to  the  venerable 
nwn»e  at  Cults.  At  the  neighbouring  village  of  Pitlessie  aa 
annual  fair  is  held,  to  which  resort  all  the  dwellers  within  ten 
miles,  old  and  young,  for  bu>ineas  or  for  pleasure.  The  young 
artist  thought  this  a  good  subject  for  his  peculiar  genius,  and 
reproduced  tho  scene  in  a  masterly  matiiier,  introducing  no  lets 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  figures,  all  of  which  are  portraits 
of  the  villagers  and  residents  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of 
these  were  sketched  in  the  village  street,  and  some  in  the 
parish  church,  without  any  of  the  persons  being  aware  of  his 
intention.  Tho  portrait  of  the  elder  was  thns  taken  with  a 
red  crayon  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  artist's  Bible,  during  a  sleep  in 
which  tho  elder  indulged  in  tho  course  of  the  service.  The  rigid 
piety  of  the  elders  was  much  shocked,  for  tho  stratagem  which 
Wilkie  had  employed  to  obtain  the  portrait  was  discovered,  aai 
only  the  high  character  of  his  father  and  grandfather  for  piety 
saved  him  from  disgrace.  His  venerable  grandfather  succeeding 
in  proving  that  all  painters  are  not  necessarily  lost;  and  th.it 
while  the  eye  and  the  hand  may  be  engaged  in  tracing  a  design, 
the  ear  and  the  mind  may  be  none  the  less  attentive  to  the 
preacher:  a  subtle  distinction,  with  which  the  minister  aod  elders 
of  Pitlessie  were  content  As  for  Wilkie,  he  avenged  himself  m 
artist's  fashion,  hy  making  a  general  sketch  of  the  sleeping  con- 
gregation, in  which  the  various  degrees  of  sleepiness  were  repre- 
sented with  remarkable  skill  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  One 
was  snoring,  another  yawni>  g,  a  third  taking  a  pinch  of  snnffte 
keep  himself  awake,  and  a  fourth  leaning  over  bis  open  Bible  to 
conceal  the  faet  of  sleeping  under  the  appearance  of  devotion,  h 
is  singular  that  Hogarth,  who  differed  from  Wilkie  in  being  mxt 
satirical  and  less  tender,  should  bare  had  the  same  idea)  bet  hn 
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pictare  of  "The  Sleeping  Congregation  "  mado  him  many  enemies, 
while  Wtlkie  ha«i  the  prudence  to  consign  his  (ketch  to  the  flame*. 

"  Pitleaiie  Fair  "  was  sold  to  a  gentleman  named  Kinnear  for 
£25.  Wdkie  a] so  painted  several  portraits  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  at  fire  guineas  each;  but  none  of  his  productions  of 
this  kind  evince  a  very  high  order  of  excellence,  A  friend  of 
the  family,  struck  with  the  promise  display  ad  in  the  artist's 
first  productions,  purchased  for  him,  in  London,  a  lay-figure; 
and  another  lent  him  some  picture*  by  Sir  Josbna  Reynolds  and 
Allan  Ramsay.  His  picture  of  "  The  Tillage  Recruit,-'  which 
was  his  next  production,  was  defective  in  colouring,  but  in  the 
composition  and  grouping  be  greatly  excelled  his  former  efforts; 
and  the  encomiums  which  were  bestowed  upon  it  by  his  friends 
induced  him  to  proceed  to  London,  and  enter  upon  the  race  of 
which  the  prises  (gained  by  few)  are  fame,  wealth, and  distinction. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  took  lodgings  at  8.  Norton-street, 
and  immediately  obtained  admission  as  a  studeat  In  tbe  Royal 
Academy.  He  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  very  orach  struck 
on  entering  with  the  proficiency  or  taste  of  his  fellow-students; 
for  he  remarked,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  ia  Scotland,  that  they 
knew  a  good  deal  of  the  cant  of  criticism,  and  war*  very  seldom 
disposed  to  regard  as  meritorious  any  picture  which  was  not  at 
least  two  hundred  years  old.  Ha  had  brought  with  him  hit 
picture  of  -  The  Village  Recruit,"  and  had  It  exhibited  in  a 
window  at  Charing  Cross,  where  it  was  soon  sold  for  £6,  the 
price  marked  upon  it. 

Wilkie  was  at  this  time  a  tall  young  man,  somewhat  pais,  wftb 
light  hair,  and  keen  bine  eyes;  mild  and  gentlemanly  hi  bis  man- 
ners, peaceful  and  quiet  In  bis  actions,  immoveable  in  his  resolu- 
tions, and  of  a  delicate  sensibility  of  temperament.  11  is  patience 
in  striving  after  excellence  was  equal  to  his  diligence  in  studying 
and  working.  When  be  was  unsuccessful  in  his  treatment  ot  a 
subject,  he  painted  it  again.  He  did  not  belkrc  himself  a  genius, 
nor  did  he  experience  those  rigorous  and  passionate  flights  which 
carry  men  of  vivid  imagination  beyond  the  earth.  He  did  not,  in 
fact,  possess  a  large  share  of  that  faculty;  but  he  made  up  the 
deficiency  by  observation,  study,  and  diligence.  He  was  content 
to  tressure  up  his  souvenirs;  and  it  was  thus  that  bit  maturity 
was  more  prolific  than  his  youth.  As  slow  to  create  as  Salvator 
Rosa  and  Spagnoletto  were  ar.ient  and  quick,  he  rtcortwd  m  Ma 
thirtieth  year  the  image,  the  attitude,  the  position,  or  the  profile, 
the  special  character  of  which  ha  hod  observed  iu  his  twentieth. 
Every  recollection  of  the  post  returned  and  took  its  place  in  hie 
mind, — the  blind  man's  violin,  the  old  family  trunk,  the  cock's 
feathers  in  the  hat  of  the  rustic  Ad-vie.  He  bad  ra  reserve 
a  multitude  of  little  details  of  this  kmd  impressed  upon  hi* 
mind  with  vividness  and  precision,  and  treasured  up,  aa  it  were, 
for  future  use.  The  infinite  variety  and  dramatic  interest  of 
his  compositions  arose  in  a  grrnt  measure  from  this  faculty 
of  observation  and  n tentivenes*  of  memory.  His  mind,  stored 
with  tbe  recollections  of  Scottish  rural  life,  furnished  ham  In 
after-years  with  a  kaleidoscopic  variety  of  pictures  at  ntsfie 
manners.  Tbe  same  fhsanhii  displays  many  various  scenes ; 
the  fire  sparkles,  the  infant  cries,  the  father  docs  not  return, 
the  mother  is  anxious,  the  old  uncle  moralises  or  sleepe,  the) 
young  man  thinks  of  his  amours  or  bis  pursuits,  the  hope  of 
supper  calls  the  old  dog  towards  the  hearth,  and  the  servant 
who  has  opened  the  window  to  fasten  the  shutter,  resigns  her 
hand  to  tho  tenderness  of  a  rustic  gallant.  The  genius  of 
Wilkie  was  not  contented  with  the  souvenirs  which  sufficed  for 
Van  Ostade  nod  Bega ,  he  rose  to  the  comedy  and  the  domestic 
tragedy.  The  bumble  furniture  is  seized,  tho  bed  is  about  to  be 
carried  off,  the  labourer  stands  opposite  the  bailiffs  like  a  figure 
of  stone;  this  picture  tells  a  tale  replete  with  dramatic  interest; 
and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  "  Duncan  Gray"  (p.  163),  and 
most  of  his  earlier  compositions. 

In  order  to  investigate  more  deeply  the  phenomena  of  real  life, 
Wilkie  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches.  At  the  same  time  he 
worked  hard,  going  to  his  task  every  day  with  imperturbable  pa- 
tience, and  the  monotonous  exactitude  of  a  workman.  He  re- 
touched, listened  to  all  opinions,  and  called  all  bis  recollections  to 
the  aid  of  his  personal  sagacity.  He  had  tbe  slow  penetration, 
philosophic  rather  than  brilliant,  which  characterises  the  Scottish 
genius.  If  there  is  one  quality  peculiar  to  his  countrvmeu,  it  if 


that  "  cannieness,"  blended  with  a  certain  degree  of  irony  with- 
out bitterness,  which  we  find  in  the  sceptical  essays  of  Hume,  ia 
the  elegiac  satires  of  Burns,  and  even  in  the  poetry  of  James  I.* 

Soon  after  bis  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  Wilkie  waa  fortonatsj 
enough  to  obtain  tbe  patronage  of  Stoddart,the  celebrated  piano 
forte  manufacturer,  who  had  married  a  relative  of  the  artist,  and 
ever  afterwards  proved  bis  fast  friend.  He  sat  for  bis  portrait, 
ordered  two  pictures  of  htm,  and  introduced  him  to  tbe  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  who  commissioned  him  to  paint  a  picture  from  the 
sketch  he  had  made  at  Edinburgh  of  "  Tbe  Village  Politicians" 
(p.  1C9>  Tbe  artist  required  fifteen  guineas  as  tbe  price  of  Us 
work,  but  tbe  earl  desired  him  to  consult  his  friends  on  tbe  sub- 
ject. When  flnishod,  tbe  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  excited  such  general  admiration,  that  "canny 
David,"  as  his  fellow-students  called  him,  determined  to  raise  the 
price  to  thirty  guineas.  Lord  Mansfield  remonstrated,  upon 
which  Wilkie  reminded  Mo  of  his  advice,  and  said  that  be  was 
now  acting  upon  it  This  pictare  established  the  reputation  of 
Wilkie  as  an  artist  of  genial.  It  was  impossible  not  to  recognise 
In  him  the  legitimate  follower  of  Van  Ostade  and  Metzu,  of 
Tcnier*  and  Bsmboche,  of  Holbien  and  Hogarth. 

England  was  well  disposed  at  that  time  to  receive  inch  an 
artist  with  favour;  the  pictures  of  rural  life  presented  in  tho 
poems  of  Crabbe,  and  still  more  In  tbe  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
bad  caused  the  public  taste  to  gravitate  towards  that  region  of 
art.  Wilkic's  pictures  of  rustic  manners  in  the  North  coincided 
with  tbe  ideas  and  sentiments  of  that  generation,  which  was  led 
by  the  patriotic  exclusive™**  engendered  by  the  war  with  France 
to  reffard  ideal  beauty  and  tbe  classical  school  of  David  with 
sovereign  contempt. 

At  the  time  when  "The  Village  Politicians"  was  exhibited 
there  was  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  pictures  of  domestic  man- 
ners which  amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  WUkie's  humble  ond 
indifferently-furnished  studio  was  thronged  every  day  with 
amateurs.  Commissions  came  pouring  in  upon  him  in  gra- 
tifying profusion,  and  he  now  determined  upon  definitively 
taking  up  his  residence  in  London.  The  aristocracy  accorded 
their  patronage  to  the  bumble  adventurer  who  had  created  a  new 
order  of  art,  the  elegiac  satire,  attd  become  to  painting  what 
Bums  had  been  to  poetry.  Sir  George  Beaumont  gave  him 
more  than  patronage— friendship,  regard,  nnd  the  assistance  of 
his  cultivated  taste.  There  is  something  extremely  beautiful 
hi  tbe  long  friendship  of  Wilkie  and  Sir  George  Beaumont. 
Their  correspondence  is  characterised  by  a  tone  of  perfect 
equality;  the  patronage  of  tbe  bsronet  Is  without  assumption, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  artist  without  pride.  Sir  George  offered 
the  advice  which  he  was  so  well  qualiAed  to  give  in  the  kindest 
manner,  and  Wilkie  received  it  whh  attention,  examined  it,  and 
profited  by  h".  His  imrodnetron  into  high  quarters,  in  which 
favoured  artists  made  an  easy  fortune,  was  the  work  of  SirGeorj;ej 
and  H  was  for  this  excellent  friend  that  Wilkie  pointed  his  "  Blind 
Fiddler,"  which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  Sir  George  lent 
him  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Tenters,  whieh  be  kept  before  him  the 
whole  time  he  was  engaged  on  the  work,  that  he  might  acquire 
tbe  sharpness  of  t  rach  which  distinguishes  tbe  Flemish  master. 

A  number  of  other  pictures  of  the  same  kind  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  "  Alfred  in  the  Herdsman's  Cottage  "  was  a  com- 
mission from  Mr.  Davidson ;  u  The  Card  Players  "  was  painted  for 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  and  "The  Rent  Day "  for  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave.  '*  Tho  Sick  Lady"  and  "  The  Jew's  Harp"  (p.  164)  were 
also  painted  at  this  period.  The  pictures  now  enumerated  added 
largely  to  his  reputation.  "  The  Card  Players,"  "  Tho  Jew's  Harp," 
and  "  The  Cut  Finger  "  (p.  173),  another  production  of  this  period, 
are  charming  episodes  of  rustic  life,  which  is  neither  flattered  nor 
calumniated,  but  represented  as  it  really  is.  Tho  charm  of 
Wilkie's  pictures  consists,  in  fact,  in  this  truthfulness  to  nature. 
He  has  not  introduced  Arcadian  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  into 
tbe  northern  scenery  of  Scotland,  but  faithfully  represented  the 
peasantry  of  his  country  as  he  had  seen  them  himself,  in  their 
rustic  employments,  In  their  diversions,  and  in  tbe  various 
incidents  of  ordinary  life.  His  subjects  are  simple  and  readily 
understood.  A  family  of  happy  rustics  are  amused  by  the  plaj  ing 

•  "Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green  "  is  an  example. 
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of  a  blind  fiddler,  to  whom  they  have  given  hospitality,  and  whoso 
wifo  and  child  sit  near  the  cheerful  Are;  or  a  doleful-looking 
urchin,  whose  mind  is  evidently  seaward,  if  wo  may  judge  from 
the  tiny  vessel  he  hag  launched  on  a  pan  of  water,  has  cut  his 
finger  while  engaged  in  his  ship-building  essay*,  and  regards  the 
bleeding  limb  most  lugubriously,  while  his  grandmother  applies 
some  simple  remedy.  In  paintiug  these,  pictures,  Wilkie  had  no 
other  inspiration  titan  his  knowledge  of  rustic  life,  and  hi*  expe- 
rience of  a  momlity  purified  by  labour  and  ennobled  by  inde- 
pendence. Voluptuous  grace  seldom  occupied  him ;  even  when  he 
addresses  himself  to  the  senses,  he  neither  excites  like  Boucher 
uor  offends  like  Krnuwer.  11:-  works  arc  the  offspring  of  a  sound 
and  healthy  state  of  society.    He  belongs  to  the  eighteenth  ccn- 


and  an  air  of  touching  poverty  pervades  the  little  group, 
though  attempted  to  be  concealed  by  the  decent  pride  of  the 
mother. 

In  1809,  Wilkie  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  in  1811  he  became  a  member.  He  continued  the  same  humble 
and  laborious  life,  and  his  close  application  at  length  had  a  visible 
effect  on  hi*  health.  At  this  time  he  received  a  strong  proof  of  the 
friendshipand  generosity  of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  which  constitute* 
a  noble  trait  in  the  character  of  the  latter.  The  state  of  the 
artist's  health  requiring  relaxation  and  change  of  air,  the  baronet, 
thinking  that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  supply  of  money 
would  be  very  acceptable,  sent  him  a  draft  for  £100,  delicately 
tiking  from  the  act  the  character  of  a  gift  by  representing  that, 
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tury  by  his  love  ol  his  kin  1,  by  that  calm  and  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  humanity — a  devotion  sincere  and  involuntary— which  is 
evinced  in  his  w  ork*.  If  he  loved  to  paint  interiors,  aud  has  sel- 
dom ventured  into  the  open  air,  it  is  iu  order  to  portray  the  inci- 
dents of  domestic  life  ruuro  completely,  to  exhibit  man  at  home, 
where  ho  is  less  under  the  influence  of  nature,  less  absorbed  in 
her  vast  bosom. 

In  "  The  Sick  Lady,"  a  poor  dog,  with  an  expression  of  sadness 
in  its  eyes,  which  arc  fixed  on  its  bedridden  mistress,  awaits  with 
drooping  cars  the  judgment  of  the  physician,  who  is  feeling  her 
pulse.  In  "  The  Kent  Day,"  a  veritable  chef  <V<zurrc)  of  the 
artist,  a  young  widow  bring*  her  two  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom,  seated  in  her  lap,  nibbles  a  key  in  lieu  of  a  coral  garnishor ; 


as  he  had  paid  only  £100  for  a  picture,  "  The  Blind  fiddler," 
which,  now  that  the  artist's  reputation  was  established,  was  worth 
at  least  £200,  it  was  only  the  difference  between  the  real  value 
of  the  picture  and  the  price  which  lie  had  paid.  Wilkie  accepted 
the  welcome  offering,  not,  he  said,  as  a  remuneration  to  which  ho 
liad  a  just  claim,  but  as  a  touching  proof  of  Sir  George's  friend- 
ship and  regard.  After  the  death  of  Sir  George,  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  pattonUcd  Wilkie  with  the  same  noble  generosity  and 
equal  delicacy. 

The  artist  determined  to  seek  health  by  a  short  sojourn  in  hi* 
native  country,  and  remained  there  from  August  to  October.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  metropolis,  he  took  apartments  at  Kensington.  In 
the  following  May  he  opened  an  exhibition  of  his  pictures,  twenty- 
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nine  in  number,  in  Pall  Mall,  a  speculation  which  extended  hie 
reputation,  but  canned  him  a  pecuniary  lou  of  £414.  Hi*  father 
died  in  December,  and  he  then  took  a  house  at  Kensington,  and 
invited  his  mother  and  sister  to  take  up  their  abode  with  him. 
Previously  to  this  period  he  had  painted  ■  Tho  Milage  FestiTal" 
for  Mr.  Angersteiu,  and  received  for  it  the  munificent  sum  of 
£840.  In  1813  he  painted  "  Blind  Man's  Duff"  for  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  two  small  pictures,  "The  Letter  of  Introduction" 
(p.  172),  and  "  The  Refusal,"  for  which  he  received  £272  10s., 
and  £315  respectively. 

The  success  which  had  rewarded  Wilkio's  labours,  and  the  style 
of  bis  works,  excited  some  envy  among  leas  fortunate  artists,  and 


attention  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  and  was  much  struck 
with  tho  works  of  Ostade  and  Tcrburg.  Of  the  French  painters, 
ho  admired  only  Poussin  and  Claude.  His  ideas  of  art  were  con- 
lined  to  the  truthful  expression  of  character ;  the  ideal  and  classical 
did  not  come  within  the  circle  of  his  appreciative  powers.  He 
confessed  himself  unable  to  comprehend  the  works  of  David,  whom 
the  Parisians  held  in  such  high  esteem.  The  distance  between 
them  was  too  great ;  it  was  Tcnicrs  examining  the  works  of 
Charles  Lebrun. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  his  style  became  somewhat  altered, 
and  was  evidently  modified  by  that  of  the  modt-U  which  he  had 
been  examining.    In  ■  Distraining  for  Rent,"  purchased  by  the 
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criticisms  and  epigrams  wore  numerous  and  sometimes  severe. 
"  You  have  made  a  perilous  step  into  the  vulgar,  my  dear  friend," 
said  Fuscli;  "cither  your  fortune  is  assured,  or  you  are  ruined." 
Northcote  observed  that  he  had  created  a  new  school — tho  school 
of  beggary.  Hazlitt,  who  wns  a  great  admirer  of  Northcote,  re- 
peated his  words,  and  enlarged  upon  them.  Wilkie  heard  these 
remarks  without  anger  or  anxiety,  and  public  opinion  justified  his 
confidence,  and  gave  him  its  support.  The  beggars  of  Wilkie 
live,  while  the  gods  of  Northcote  and  Fuscli  are  forgotten. 

In  1  si  l ,  during  the  brief  interval  of  peace,  he  accompanied  his 
friend  Haydon  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  tho  works  of 
the  great  masters  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.    Ho  paid  particular 


British  Institution  for  six  hundred  guineas,  "Tho  Pedlar,"  and 
tho  "  Rabbit  on  the  Wall,"  there  arc  evident  traces  of  the  sharp- 
ness and  precision  of  Tenters  and  Metzu.  In  1816  he  paid  a  vL.it 
to  Holland,  accompanied  by  Itctnbach,  the  engraver.  Ho  visited 
the  museum  at  tho  Hague,  which  seemed  to  him  the  paradise  and 
apotheosis  of  tho  painter's  art.  The  works  of  Teniers  and  Van 
Ostado  excited  his  special  admiration.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
tracts  of  lowland  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  high  embankments 
hud  been  copied  from  Paul  Potter,  rather  than  that  the  painter 
liud  copied  them  from  nature.  While  viewing  tho  scenes  so 
wondrouily  idealized  by  Ruysdael  anil  Karl  Dujardin,  he  became 
sensible  of  all  that  he  was  deficient  in  himself. 
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In  1817,  Wilki«  once  more  visited  bit  native  laud,  where  he 
painted  a  large  picture  of  Sir  Walter  Bcott  and  hit  family.  The 
artist  wai  much  let!  successful  in  hi*  portraits  than  in  hii  ad- 
mired tableaux  de  genre,  apon  which  alone  hil  fame  ranit  always 
net.  The  severity  and  minuteness  of  his  style  beeame  a  defeo 
when  applied  to  portrait-painting.  Not  only  waa  the  sharpness 
of  hia  manner  apt  to  displease  his  titter*— especially  ladies  whoso 
charms  were  on  the  wane— but  he  resented  all  the  accessories 
with  a  fidelity  that  was  not  always  agrcuable.  Instead  of  imi- 
tating the  flattering  manner  of  Lawrence,  whose  women  are 
always  beautiful,  he  followed  the  example  of  certain  German 
masters  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  his  portraits,  though  care- 
fully finished  and  exceedingly  truthful,  have  not  the  elegance 
and  grace  which  is  generally  desired. 

Shortly  after  bis  return  to  London,  ho  painted  "  The  Reading 
of  the  Will,"  for  the  Uto  King  of  Bavaria,  for  which  he  received 
£447  109.,  and  which,  on  the  death  of  lie  possessor,  was  pur- 
chased by  his  successor  for  £1,000,  He  next  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  Duke  or  Wellington  for  "The  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners," which  U  considered  the  masterpiece  of  WilkU,  and  the 
last  of  his  really  greet  works.  It  represents  a  gronp  of  Chotiea 
pensioners  reading  the  Qaielb,  containing  the  duke's  despatches 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  is  oare fully  and  elaborately 
finished.  The  duke  himself  furnished  the  necessary  particular!, 
approved  or  modified  the  arrauBOtaenl  of  the  groups,  and  remu- 
nerated the  artist  with  almost  unexampled  liberality  i  the  sum 
which  Wilkio  received  for  this  great  national  picture  being  no 
less  than  twelve  hundred  guineas. 

Laboriously,  without  interruption,  ia  a  continued  progress 
from  his  fifteenth  year,  Wilkio  had  advanced  from  study  to 
atudy,  from  masterpiece  to  masterpiece,  from  success  to  success; 
and  fame  and  easy  circumstances  tud  been  the  reward  of  hie 
industry.  The  happiness  arising  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
life  passed  so  honourably  was  all  at  once  interrupted  by  a  series 
of  domestic  misfortunes.  Uls  sister,  Helen,  a  very  beautiful  girl, 
was  on  the  point  of  marriage,  when  her  intended  husband  died 
suddenly  under  their  roof)  and  scarcely  had  they  recovered 
from  this  shock  when  they  lost  their  mother— that  amlahlo 
woman  whose  example  had  been  so  useful  to  them  in  early 
life.  In  the  same  month  they  lost  two  of  their  brothers- 
one  in  the  East  Indies,  the  other  on  hie  return  from  Canada  t 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  artist  suffered,  as  the  responsible 
agent  of  his  brother,  a  further  kna  of  a  thousand  ponnde, 
payable  by  the  deceased.  The  third  hro.her  of  Wilkie, 
established  in  business  In  the  metropolis,  (ell  into  difficulties, 
and  became  insolvent!  and,  at  the  came  time,  the  bankruptcy 
of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Robinson,  the  booksellers,  which  sapped  the 
fortunes  of  his  friend  and  compatriot,  Scott,  carried  off  from  Wllr 
kie  £1,700— the  fruits  of  his  labour*,  lie  received  this  last  stroke 
of  adverse  fortune  with  the  same  serenity  as  Sir  Waller  Scott;  but 
these  calamities,  following  »o  closely  upon  each  other,  brought  on 
a  nervous  disorder  which  rendered  him,  unable  to  work. 

Struck  in  his  health,  hie  fortune,  and  his  affections,  the 
artist,  by  the  advice  or  hie  friends  and  medical  adviser*,  deter- 
mined upon  making  a  lengthened  tour  on  the  continent.  He 
travelled  over  southern  and  central  Europe,  seeking  health  and 
peace,  receiving  new  lessons  in  bis  art,  finding  new  objects  of 
study,  observing  points  of  comparison,  and  acquiring  informa- 
tion on  the  aesthetics  of  painting  and  the  processes  of  the 
great  masters.  His  correspondence  and  the  journal  of  his  travels 
were  written  in  a  vigorous  and  expressive  style;  his  notes  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  art  are  judicious  and  useful,  and  bis  general 
remarks  are  equally  agreeable  and  instructive,  and  evince  habits 
of  close  observation  and  a  love  of  art,  only  equalled  by  that  which 
he  felt  for  mankind,  nis  remarks  on  tho  great  masters  show 
that  his  life  was  one  continued  study,  and  also  reveal  the  springs  of 
his  talent  and  of  tbo  two  manners  which  characterise  his  works. 

Passing  through  Prance  and  Switzerland,  he  reached  Italy, 
where  he  remained  eight  months,  engaged  in  the  study  of  tho 
great  masters.  At  Rome,  Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angclo  at- 
tracted his  observation  without  wiuning  his  admiration;  at 
Venice  be  studied  the  works  of  Titian  and  Giorgionc.  In  writing 
from  the  former  place  he  gives  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a 
sentenco  deserving  of  deep  consideration.  "Prom  Giotto  to  Michael 


Angelo,"  says  he,  "expression  and  sentiment  seem  the  firs'; 
thing  thought  of,  while  those  who  followed  seem  to  have 
allowed  technicalities  to  get  the  better  of  them,  simplicity 
giving  way  to  intricacy ;  they  seem  to  have  painted  more  for 
the  artist  and  connoisseur  than  for  the  untutored  apprehension 
of  ordinary  men."  On  leaving  Italy  he  travelled  into  Germany 
by  Ionspruck,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  scenery  through 
which  be  passed,  and  the  character  and  manners  of  the  people. 
Tyrol  reminded  him  forcibly  of  his  beloved  Scotland,  and  he 
was  delighted  to  discover  a  similarity  between  the  language  of 
the  two  countries.  On  inquiring  his  way  in  the  mountain*,  the 
response  was,  "  Dtr  rseAf,"  the  word  for  rigid  being  pronoun*- e-i 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Amonc 
the  Tyrolean  peasants,  too,  he  was  pleased  to  find  the  same  strict 
propriety  of  morals,  the  same  cheerfulness  and  frugality,  and  the 
tame  grave  and  dignified  hospitality  as  in  his  own  country. 

Having  surveyed  the  treasures  of  art  in  the  galleries  of  Dresden, 
and  visited  Topllis,  Carsbad,  and  Prague,  he  at  length  arrived 
in  Vienna,  where  bo  had  the  somewhat  dubious  honour  of  dining 
with  that  arch  plotter  against  the  liberties  of  nations.  Prince 
Mettemich.  Prom  thence  he  eet  out  to  return  to  Italy,  and 
on  arriving  in  Rome,  was  invited  to  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour 
by  the  British  artists  resident  in  that  city,  at  which  the  Marquis 
or  Hamilton  presided.  Hie  health  was  now  considerably  im- 
proved, and  he  forthwith  began  to  paint  He  finished  three 
pictures  In  Rome,  and  a  fourth  at  Genoa ;  and  travelling  through 
the  8onth  of  Prance,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain.  He, 
arrived  at  Madrid  in  1887,  painted  four  pictures  while  residing 
there,  and  in  the  following  summer  set  out  for  Parts,  and  from 
thence  returned  to  Eoglsnd.  To  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1829  he  eent  eight  pictures,  five  of  which  were  pur- 
chased by  Georgo  IV.  These  pictures  indicated  a  total  altera- 
tion in  his  style  t  and  those  painted  in  Spain  differed  very  mate- 
rially from  those  painted  in  Italy.  The  former  possess  much 
less  aercnily  of  composition  than  the  others,  bat  all  have  great 
breadth  of  colour  and  largeness  of  composition. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  hie  career,  while  he  made  the  Flemish 
and  Dutoh  masters  bis  models,  must  of  the  figures  were  too  small 
for  the  interiors,  as  in  the  "Blind  Fiddler"  and  "Blind  Man's 
Buff;"  but  in  his  later  works  they  All  np  the  canvas.  The  differ- 
ence between  his  style  before  leaving  England  and  after  he  had 
studied  the  Italian  and  Spanish  masters,  is  clearly  shown  in  bis 
"  Entry  of  George  IV.  into  Edinburgh,"  which  was  begun  before 
he  left  England  and  was  finished  after  his  return.  No  one  would 
imagine  ftom  looking  at  it  that  one  artist  had  painted  the  whole. 
Tho  first  part  has  all  the  minuteness  of  finish  and  detail  of  the 
Dutch  school,  while  the  latter  ie  painted  ia  the  foil,  flowing  stylo 
of  the  Spanish  masters.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land, ho  speaks  of  having  acquired  a  bolder  and  more  effective 
style,  and  that  the  result  was  rapidity  of  execution.  Titian  and 
Correggio  were  his  great  authorities  for  colouring,  and  he  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  combining  in  his  own  pictures  the  softness  of 
tho  latter  with  the  strength  and  serenity  or  Raffaelle. 

The  picture  which  we  have  just  noticed  was  a  work  of  great 
labour,  and  caused  the  artist  ranch  vexation.  It  was  a  com- 
mission from  royalty,  aud  not  a  subject  of  his  own  choosing. 
The  first  design  which  be  submitted  to  the  king  did  not  receive 
the  royal  approbation :  the  attitude  of  George  IV,  who  ii 
represented  receiving  the  keys  of  the  palace  of  Uolyrood,  had 
to  be  altered :  and  when  he  had  succeeded  in  pleasing  the  monarch, 
ho  had  to  encounter  numerous  vexations  arising  out  of  the  rivalries 
and  egotism  of  the  noblemen  who  had  to  be  represented  in  lbs 
procession.  Each  one  claimed  the  most  honourable  place  one 
on  account  of  his  ancestry,  another  beeauso  of  his  high  position 
at  court — and  he  found  it  impossible  to  please  one  without 
offending  some  other  one.  To  a  truthful  and  independent  spirit  like 
Wilkie,  all  this  was  very  annoying;  but  bis  patience  and  stseiduitj 
enabled  him  to  triumph  over  every  difficulty,  and  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  old  palace  pleased  even  those  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  their  own  portraits  or  their  situation  in  tbe  procession. 

In  1890,  aAcr  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  he  was  sp- 
pninted  Painter  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty — an  appointment  with 
which  his  native  pride  was  considerably  gratified.  At  the  sane 
time  he  beeame  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  tbe  Royal  ice- 
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demr,  bnt  had  only  one  rote  in  his  favour,  the  successful  candi- 
date being  Sir  M.  A.  She*.  In  1831  he  exhibited  portraits  of 
Lsily  Lrtidhurst  and  Lord  Melville  |  and  soon  afterwards  com- 
menced his  great  national  work,  "  John  Knox  preaching  the 
Reformation  in  St  Andrew's."  George  IV.,  who  had  seen  his 
drawing  of  the  subject,  had  disapproved  of  it;  and  Wilkie,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  begged  that  he  would  not  men- 
tion the  work  to  his  majesty.  He  painted  it  with  great  cure, 
and  sought  on  all  sides  for  the  historical  evidences  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  subject.  The  discovery,  in  a  cellar  at 
Edinburgh,  of  the  old  and  worm-eaten  chair  from  which  Knox 
fulminated  his  anathemas  against  Romanism,  had  just  been 
made  as  Lhc  subject  of  Wilklu's  picture  trsnvpircd;  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  latter  among  the  Scottish  preabyterians  caused  the 
artist  to  receive  from  all  sides  drawings  and  engravings,  por- 
traits of  the  old  puritans,  and  portions  of  their  wardrobes,  which 
had  been  preserved  as  heirlooms  by  their  descendants.  The  pride 
and  pleasure  wi'.h  which  Wilkie  painted  this  picture  were  a 
gratifying  contrast  to  the  vexations  be  had  encountered  in  the 
production  of  tbo  picture  executed  for  the  king,  and  the  success 
which  he  attained  was  proportionately  great.  The  picture  was 
exhibited  in  1632,  and  was  purchased  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
for  twelve  hundred  guineas.  It  remains,  wo  believe,  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  baronet. 

After  this  he  painted  several  portraits,  among  others  those  of 
William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide;  and  in  1853  be  exhibited  his 
grandly  coloured  picture  of  "Columbus  explaining  his  plan 
for  the  Discovery  of  America,"  and  portraits  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  James  Macgregor.  Dr.  Waagen,  who 
was  in  England  at  the  time,  thus  speaks  of  these  works  r— M  Of 
the  higher  class  of  historical  painting  there  Is  nothing  here. 
Among  the  pictures  which  approach  that  department,  how- 
ever, some  are  distinguished  much  to  their  advantage.  Among 
these  is  Wilkie's  Columbus,  who  explains  to  a  monk  in  the 
Spanish  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Babida  his  plan  of  dis- 
covery on  a  chart.  This  is  not  a  happy  subject  for  painting, 
which  is  not  able  to  represent  the  demonstration  Itself,  in  which 
the  interest  properly  lies.  In  the  execution,  the  decisive  influence 
appears  which  the  pictures  of  the  great  Spanish  masters,  Velasques 
and  Murillo,  had  upon  Wilkie  during  his  residence  in  8pain. 
By  the  deep  masses  of  ekiarotcmro,  the  full  colours  of  the  dark 
red  and  purple  draperies,  contrasted  with  the  bright  lights,  the 
effect  of  the  picture,  painted  with  groat  breadth  and  mastery,  is 
very  striking.  The  beads,  about  two-thirds  the  sise  of  life,  are 
indeed  dignified  and  animsted,  but  have  not  the  refinement  and  de- 
cided character  of  his  earlier  pictures  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, a  whole  length  by  Wilkie,  Is  distinguished  by  able  conception, 
powerful  colouring  and  masterly  keeping.  I  was,  however,  more 
pleased  with  the  portrait  of  Sir  James  Macgregor.  The  bead  is 
admirably  modelled  in  the  details,  in  a  broad  and  free  manner;  the 
deep,  full  colouring  Is  of  great  elegance  and  peculiarly  attractive." 

The  artist's  sister,  who  bad  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
her  lover's  sudden  death  sufficiently  to  form  another  engagement, 
still  kept  his  house i  and  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  his  brother 
artists,  EastUke,  Etty,  Callcott,  etc.,  as  well  as  that  of  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  day,  including  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Dr.  Waagen  thus  speaks  of 
him,  on  his  first  introduction  to  the  artist,  at  Kensington 
Palace,  where  tho  royal  duke  just  named  entertained  a  distin- 
guished party  of  artists  and  literary  men:  "He  is  a  fine-looking 
man,  and  has  such  frankness  of  expression  in  his  countenance, 
and  such  openness  and  simplicity  of  manner,  that  I  was 
quite  taken  with  him  at  tho  first  sight.  There  is  no  trace  in 
his  features  of  that  refined  humour  which  gives  us  so  much 
pleasure  in  most  of  his  w<  rks,  which  is  frequently  the  case 
with  such  humorists  of  the  first  rank,  in  whom  the  fundamental 
tone  of  their  character  is  pare  benevolence  and  real  love  of  man- 
kind. This  fundamental  tone  alone  manifests  iiselfextcrnally.  while 
the  roguish  spirit  within  is  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  bosom.  It 
Is  not  needful  to  converse  long  with  Wilkie  to  discover  that  he  is  not 
ono  of  that  numerous  class  of  artists  who  only  put  on  their  art,  as 
a  foreign  clement,  for  a  season,  for  his  whole  delight  seems  to  be 
in  the  arts.  lie  expresses  himself  in  a  very  plain  manner,  and  with 
great  propriety,  on  all  their  important  problems  i  and  his  genius,  as 
an  artist,  shows  itself  in  the  manner  in  which  be  takes  an  interest  in 


other  things.  Thus  we  csn  see  how  the  account  of  any  remark- 
able fact  immediately  assumes  a  form  in  hie  fancy." 

The  pleasure  which  Wilkie  hid  experienced  in  finding  so 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  national  character  of 
the  Germans  and  that  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  the  feelings 
of  respect  and  admiration  for  bim  with  which  Dr.  Waagen 
had  been  inspired  at  this  first  meeting,  teem  to  have  com* 
bimd  to  form  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  which  re- 
sulted in  a  close  friendship  while  the  latter  remained  in 
London.  Of  a  dinner  at  the  artist's  bouse  he  thus  speaks:— > 
"I  found  myself  surrounded  by  congenial  elements.  Besides 
Callcott  and  Eastlake,  I  there  met  with  Mr.  Btty,  the  painter, 
who  has  the  genuine  spirit  of  an  artist.  After  dinner,  Miss 
Wilkie,  the  artist's  sister,  favoured  us  with  some  Scotch  songs, 
which  she  sang  with  much  taste,  in  the  simple  manner  adapted 
to  them.  Wilkie  is  unhappily  now  so  overwhelmed  with  orders 
for  portraits,  that  he  has  hardly  a  moment  for  his  good- 
natured,  humorous  subjects.  He  showed  me  a  picture  of  a 
school  which  he  has  begun,  wbere  the  mUchierous  fry  play 
sad  tricks  with  the  pedantic  pedagogue;  full  of  ingenious, 
merry  conceits,  stolen  from  nature  herself  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  it  has  already  remained  a  long  time  in  this  unfinished 
state.  When  I  saw  the  masterly  engravings  or  his  most  cele- 
brated works,  the  choicest  impressions  of  which  grace  the  walls 
of  his  apartment,  I  felt  a  great  desire  to  see  the  origins**.  He 
told  me  that  very  few  of  them  were  in  London,  but  promised  to 
show  me  the  most  considerable  of  those  that  are  in  the  capital. 
Accordingly,  in  a  few  days  be  called  for  me,  and  we  drove  to 
St.  James's,  where,  in  an  apartment  belonging  to  the  queen, 
there  are  six  pictures  which  hs  painted  tor  his  great  peiroa, 
George  IV.  The  oldest  was  painted  in  1887,  at  Rome,  and 
was  his  first  production  after  he  had  been  prevented  by  sick- 
ness from  working  for  two  whole  years.  The  conception  is  vary 
spirited,  the  colouring  warm  and  harmonious,  but  the  exeeaiion 
slight  A  picture  painted  in  the  seme  year  at  Genoa  is  more 
important.  A  Princess  Doria  washes  the  feet  of  some  female 
pilgrims.  The  noble  gracefulness  of  one  who  has  just  received 
this  benefit,  the  beauiiful  attitude  of  another  who  is  putting  on 
her  shoes,  something  affecting  In  the  whole  scene,  make  this 
picture  very  pleasing.  To  this  must  be  added  the  deep,  fait 
harmony  of  the  colouriug,  of  which  this  picture  is  the  first 
example  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  Wilkie's  career. 

"  The  next  two  pictures,  likewise  of  the  year  18S7,  bnt  painted 
at  Madrid,  are  proofs  of  the  great  impree»ion  which  the  pictu- 
resque side  of  the  character,  and  the  self-content  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  heroic  defence  against  the  French  invasion  under  Napoleon, 
end  the  astonishing  force  and  glow  of  the  colouring  of  their  old 
masters,  made  on  Wilkie.  One  of  them  represents  the  Maid  of 
Saragossa,  who,  during  the  siege  of  that  city,  when  her  lover  had 
fallen  at  her  side  near  the  cannon  which  he  served,  fired  it  off 
herself.  The  conception  is  very  expressive  and  dranutlc,  the 
colouring  glowing,  the  impatto  admirable.  In  the  other  is  ft 
guerilla  receiving  absolution  from  a  priest  before  setting  out  on  an 
expedition.  A  boy  calls  to  mind  thoso  of  Murillo,  and  the  whole 
is  of  great  troth,  force,  and  harmony.  *  The  Visit  of  George  IV. 
to  Holy  rood  House,'  painted  in  London  in  1829,  is  one  of  thoso 
great  public  transactions  ia  which  we  are  attracted  rather  by  the 
skilful  arrangement,  the  powerful  effect,  the  careful  execution, 
tho  many  portraits,  than  by  thoir  Intellectual  interest.  The  prin- 
cipal Scotch  peers,  the  Dnkes  of  Hamilton  and  Argyfe,  in  their 
national  costume,  tho  former  presenting  to  the  king  the  keys  of 
Edinburgh,  have  a  very  stately  appearance.  '  The  Return  of  the 
Wounded  Guerilla,'  painted  in  London  in  1830,  is  an  echo  of  his  Im- 
pressions in  Spain,  true  in  the  characters,  powerful  in  the  colour- 
ing} but  the  woman  in  the  chuirotcuro  is  not  so  carefully  modelled. 

"From  St.  James's  we  drove  to  the  celebrated  engraver.  Duo, 
who  is  now  engaged  in  engraving  the  last  capital  work  of  Wiikie, 
the  'Sermon  of  the  Scotch  Preacher,  John  Knox,  before  the  Houss 
of  Lords  in  1 559."  In  this  picture,  which  for  sise  and  the  richness 
of  the  composition,  is  one  of  Wilkie's  greatest  works,  I  fancied  that  I 
actually  saw  before  me  those  fanatical  Puritans  whom  Walter  Scott 
so  admirably  describes,  and  wtv*  n^airt  convinced  of  tbecongeniality 
between  him  and  Wilkie.  It  is  not  only  the  deep  feeling,  the  vessel 
of  divine  wrath,  which  the  preacher  poors  forth  in  full  measure, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  scholars,  the  resigned  devotion  of  the  women, 
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tfae  suppressed  rage  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  of  an  opponent, 
who  lay*  hi*  hand  on  his  sword,  that  attracts  us  in  this  picture  ; 
bat  likewise  the  accuracy  with  which  the  whole  transaction,  eren 
to  the  details  of  tha  costume  of  that  remote  period,  is  placed  before 
our  eyes.  The  keeping,  too,  is  admirable,  and  the  effect,  by  the  con- 
tiast  of  great  masses  of  light  and  shade,  striking.  The  engraving, 
which  is  already  pretty  far  advanced,  promises  to  bo  extremely 
fine.  It  seems  to  me,  that  no  painter  has  hitherto  had  the  good 
fortune  to  sec  his  works  engraved  with  so  much  delicacy  and  fidelity 
na  Wilkle,  for  even  Marcontonio  does  not  so  nearly  approach 
Raffaelle,  and  Vostermann  and  Dolsworth  Rubens.  This  picture  is 
the  property  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Lastly,  we  visited  Apsley  House, 
the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  where  there  are  several  of 
Wilkie's  works.  .  .  .  The  capital  work  among  the  pictures  by 
Wilkie  in  this  place  relates  to  the  final,  hardly-earned  victory  over 


and  vigorous,  painted  in  1833 ;  and  a  '  Bust  of  Lady  Lyudhurst,' 
a  charming  picture,  in  the  full  deep  tone  of  the  Spanish  school." 

In  1836,  in  which  year  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  William  IV.,  the  artist  visited  Ireland,  and  after  his  return 
painted  "  The  Pecp-o'-day  Boy's  Cabin,"  and  "  Napoleon  and  the 
Pope  in  conference  at  Koutainebleau."  In  the  following  year  ap- 
peared his  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  escaping  from  Loch  Leven 
Castle;"  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  the  subject  of  which  is 
taken  from  Burns,  a  poet  whose  genius  was  so  near  akin  to  that  of 
the  artist;  and  "  The  Empress  Josephine  and  the  Fortune-teller," 
which  represent*  the  well-known  story  of  Josephine,  when  in  her 
fifteenth  year,  and  residing  with  her  father  in  the  West  Indies, 
having  had  a  crown  predicted  for  her  by  a  fortune-telling  negroas. 
In  1838  he  painted  the  "  First  Council  of  Queen  Victoria,"  and  a 
portrait  ot  "Daniel  O'ConncU,"  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  bis 
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this  Titan,*  when  he,  for  the  last  time,  had  displayed  his  prodigious 
strength  in  all  its  terrors.  *  The  Chelsea  Pensioners  reading  the 
Gazette  containing  -the  description  of  tho  Battle  of  Waterloo.'  The 
impression  made  on  tho  aged  veterans  is  expressed  with  great 
variety,  spirit,  and  humour,  in  this  rich  composition ;  the  execution 
is  careful,  but  the  effect  is  not  so  great  as  in  his  other  works, 
because  the  general  tone  is  very  light,  and  in  parts  weak.  It  was 
painted  in  the  year  1822,  and  is  known  to  amateurs  from  the 
engraving  by  John  Burnet,  Here,  too,  are  three  portraits  by 
Wilkie ;  '  George  IV.,'  whole  length,  the  size  of  life,  in  the  magni- 
ficent Scotch  national  costume ;  a  very  stately  figure ;  the  colouring 
of  astonishing  force  and  effect.  It  was  a  present  from  that  king  to 
the  duke.   '  William  IV.,'  likewise  whole  length,  very  animated 

•  Napoleon. 


ainc  and  popularity.  The  great  work  ot  the  following  year,  was 
"  Sir  David  Baird  discovering  the  body  of  Tippoo  Saib,  after  tlte 
storming  of  Seringapatam,"  which  was  purchased  by  Lady  Baird  for 
fifteen  hundred  guineas,  and  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  greatest  ot 
Wilkie's  historical  works.  In  1840  he  exhibited  eight  pictures, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  "  Benvenuto  Cellini  presenting 
a  silver  vase  of  his  own  workmanship  to  Pope  Paul  HI." 

Wilkie  had  long  hod  a  desire  to  visit  the  East,  and  in  the  antnmn 
of  tho  same  year  he  set  out  on  his  pilgrimage,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Woodburn.  They  travelled  through  Holland  and  Germany,  and 
descended  tho  Danube,  from  which  river  they  proceeded  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  tho  artist  painted  a  portrait  of  Sultan  Abdul  Mcdjid, 
and  two  other  pictures :  "  A  Public  Writer  of  Constantinople,''  and 
n  "  Tartar  bringing  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Acre."  The  travel- 
lers left  the  Turkish  capital  in  the  beginning  of  1841,  and  journeyed 
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by  way  of  Smyrna  mid  Beyrout  to  the  ancient  city  ot  Jerusalem, 
which,  he  My*,  "struck  me  as  unlike  all  other  cities;  it  recalled 
the  imaginations  of  Nicolas  Poussin — a  city  not  for  every  day,  not 
for  the  present,  but  for  all  time."  In  the  middle  of  April  they 
left  Jerusalem,  and  journeyed  by  the  sea-coast  of  Syria  into  Egypt. 
At  Alexandria  the  artist  complained  of  ill-health,  but  he  com- 
menced a  portrait  of  Mehemei  All,  and  towards  the  end  of  May 
embarked  on  board  the  "  Oriental"  for  England.  While  at  Malta 
he  imprudently  ate  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  and  indulged  freely  in 
iced  lemonade,  which  increased  his  illness,  and  on  the  1st  of  June 
ha  died.  His  body  was  committed  to  the  deep  the  same  evening, 
as  related  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  The  sale  of  his 
effects,  among  which  were  many  unfinished  works,  realised  a  very 
considerable  sum.  An  unfinished  sketch  of  "  The  School,"  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Waagen  in  the  passage  wo  hare  quoted,  was  sold 
for  £760. 


hare  iu  common  that  genuine,  refined  delineation  of  character 
which  extends  to  the  minutest  particulars.  In  the  soul  of  both 
there  is  more  love  than  contempt  of  man  ;  both  afford  us  the  most 
soothing  views  of  the  quiet,  genial  happiness  which  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  life,  and  understand  how, 
with  masterly  skill,  by  the  mixture  of  delicate  traits  of  good-natured 
humour,  to  heighten  the  charm  of  such  scenes ;  and  if,  as  poets 
should  bo  able  to  do  both  in  language  and  colours,  they  show  us 
man  in  his  manifold  weaknesses,  errors,  affliction*,  and  distresses, 
yet  their  humour  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  never  revolts  our  feelings. 
Wilkie  is  especially  to  be  commended  that,  in  such  scenes  as  "  The 
Distress  for  Kent,*  he  never  falls  into  caricature,  as  has  often 
happened  to  Hogarth,  but  with  all  energy  of  expression  remains 
within  the  bounds  of  truth.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  deeply  im- 
pressive and  touching  character  of  this  picture  caused  an  extraordi- 
nary sensation  in  England  when  it  first  appeared.    Here  we  first 
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"  Wilkie,"  says  tbo  German  critic,  is  in  his  department  not  only 
the  first  painter  of  our  time,  but,  together  with  nogarth,  the  most 
spirited  and  original  master  of  the  whole  English  school.  In  the 
moat  essential  particulars,  Wilkie  has  the  same  style  of  art  as 
Hogarth.  With  him,  he  has  great  variety,  refinement,  and  acuta- 
ness  in  the  observation  of  what  is  characteristic  in  nature ;  and  in 
many  of  his  pictures  the  subject  is  strikingly  dramatic.  Yet  in 
many  respect*  he  is  different  from  him.  He  does  not,  like  Hogarth, 
exhibit  to  as  moral  dramas  in  whole  series  of  pictures,  but  content* 
himself  with  representing,  more  in  the  manner  of  a  novel,  ono 
single  striking  scene.  His  turn  of  mind  is  beside*  very  different. 
If  I  might  compare  Hogarth  with  Swift,  in  his  biting  satire,  with 
which  he  contemplates  mankind  only  on  the  dark  side,  and  takes 
special  delight  in  representing  them  in  a  state  of  the  moat  profound 
corruption,  of  the  most  frightful  misery,  I  find  in  Wilkie  a  close 
affinity  with  his  celebrated  countryman,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Both 


learn  duly  to  prize  another  feature  ot  his  picture*,  namely,  their 
genuine  national  character.  They  ore,  in  all  their  parts,  the  most 
spirited,  animated,  and  faithful  representations  of  the  peculiarities 
and  modes  of  life-  of  the  English.  In  many  other  respects,  Wilkie 
reminds  me  of  the  great  Dutch  painters  of  common  life  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  likewise  in  the  choice  of  many  subject* — 
or  instance, '  Blind  Man's  Hull';"  but  particularly  by  the  careful  and 
complete  making  out  of  the  details,  in  which  ho  is  one  of  the  rare 
exceptions  among  his  countrymen.  If  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  Douw 
and  Franz  MierU,  ho  is  nearly  on  an  equality  with  more  care- 
fully executed  paintings  of  Teniers  and  Jan  Steen.  His  touch,  too, 
often  approaches  the  former  in  spirit  and  freedom,  especially  in  his 
earlier  picture*. 

"One  of  them,  'The  Blind  Fiddler,'  is  in  the  gallery.  You 
know  this  admirable  composition  from  the  masterly  engraving 
by  Burnet.    The  effect  of  the  colouring  is  by  no  means  brilliant; 
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yet  the  tone  of  the  flesh  is  warm  and  clear.  The  colours,  which, 
a*  in  Hogarth,  are  very  much  broken,  have  a  very  harmonious 
effect,  the  light  and  shade  being  very  toft,  and  carried  through 
with  great  skill.  From  the  predominance  of  dead  colours,  the 
whole  has  much  tho  appearance  of  distemper,  as  well  in  the 
above  respects  as  in  the  niavetti  and  close  observation  of  nature, 
and  the  good-natured  humour  of  ih?  subject  This  picture  is  a 
real  masterpiece,  which  deserves  the  more  admiration,  since  we 
find,  by  the  date  affined,  that  it  was  painied  in  1806,  when 
Wilkie  was  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Another 
picture,  where  a  countryman,  who  has  indulged  too  freely, 
is  ted  home  by  his  family,  Is  indeed  highly  ha  morons  in 
the  expression  of  the  heads,  and  masterly  in  the  keeping  and 
eUameuro;  yet  the  figures  appear  too  small  for  the  sise  of 
the  picture,  and  too  scattered;  and  the  house  and  other  acces- 
sories are  too  slightly  handled  to  make  up  for  this  defect. 
Tho  faces,  too,  in  the  rather  indefinite  forms,  and  the  cold  reddish 
tone  of  the  flesh,  bear  no  comparison  with  tho  preceding  picture. 

The  greater  part  of  the  interior  subject*  treated  by  Gerard 
Douw,  the  Ortades,  Terburg,  and  Tenters,  have  been  reproduced 
by  the  Scotch  artist.  Compare  his  "  Village  Politicians "  with 
the  same  subject  by  Adrian  Van  Ostade.  There  are  only  three 
figures  In  the  picture  of  the  Dutch  painter;  bnt  they  are  admirably 
grouped  and  carefully  drawn,  especially  the  old  man  in  spectacle*. 
Pass  to  Wilkie's  picture.  He  has  represented  a  Scottish  vil- 
lage ale-house,  where  in  a  room  that  serves  at  once  for  parlour, 
tap-room,  and  kitchen,  as  well  as  for  the  sitting-room  of  the 
family,  blacksmiths,  carters,  and  ploughmen  meet  to  smoke  and 
drink.  The  time  represented  is  the  period  of  high  political 
excitement  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  tho  first  French 
revolution.  The  principal  group  surrounds  a  table  placed  in 
tho  middle,  on  which  are  a  whiskey  measure  and  glass,  a  pipe, 
and  a  large  piece  of  cheese,  which  one  of  the  disputants  is  cut- 
ting. An  old  man,  whose  countenance  expresses  a  good  deal 
of  quiet  sagacity,  has  been  reading  the  newspaper,  and  listens 
calmly  to  the  solution  of  some  important  political  problem  pro- 
pounded by  the  young  man  opposite  to  him,  whose  features 
and  action  express  irritation  and  excitement.  The  labourer  who 
is  helping  himself  to  the  cheese,  is  evidently  interested  in  the 
discussion,  and  listens  with  eagerness;  while  his  neighbour  ap- 
pears to  be  offering  an  angry  interruption.  Around  the  fire  is 
another  group,  who  discuss  the  topics  of  the  day  with  less 
vehemence,  while  a  woman,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  seems  to 
be  endeavouring  to  persuade  one  of  them  to  accompany  her 
home.  Probably  the  artist  had  in  his  mind  the  "ale-caup  com- 
mentators" of  Macneitl's  ballad,  when  he  painted  this  picture. 
The  landlady,  entering  with  a  fresh  supply  of  liquor,  an  old  man 
who  reads  the  newspaper  alone,  a  dog  who  displays  a  hankering 
for  the  bread  and  butter  of  a  child,  and  another  who  licks  out  a 
aanecpan  in  the  right-hand  corner,  complete  the  composition. 

His  M  Village  Bridal,"  by  the  charmingly  modest  expression  of 
the  young  bride,  and- the  rustic  elegance  and  grace  of  the  girl 
who  is  dancing,  and  Ins  "Duncan  Gray"  (p.  ICS),  by  the  expres- 
sion of  the  heroine's  countenance,  half  serious,  half  coqaettish,  at 
the  moment  when  tho  resistance  of  her  pride  is  vanquished  by 
her  lover's  vexation,  deserve  to  be  placed  among  tho  more  amia- 
ble creations  of  modern  art. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits,  in  colouring  and  imitation  of  the 
old  masters,  which  distinguish  the  works  that  Wilkie  executed  in 
his  second  manner,  it  is  as  the  painter  of  *  The  Rent  Day"  and 
"  The  Blind  Fiddler"  that  he  recommends  himself  to  posterity. 
He  is  the  painter  of  moral  philosophy — a  philosophy  cheerful  and 
without  bitterness— superior  to  Begs,  Jan  Stecn,  and  Hemskirk, 
not  in  free  and  vigorous  fancy,  but  in  varied  knowledge  of  huma- 
nity. He  is  the  painter  of  humble  interiors,  in  which  the  house- 
hold utensils  are  as  correctly  and  vigorously  represented  as  those 
of  Kalf,  and  the  whole  scene  is  calculated  to  improve  the  heart, 
and  widen  its  sympathies.  Faithful  to  the  rigour  of  Christian, 
and  moro  especially  Calvinistic,  morals,  Wilkie  hAs  introduced 
in  his  pictures  nono  of  the  indecencies  of  Tcniero,  the  satiric 
obscenities  of  Hogartb,  or  the  refined  immoralities  of  Watteau,  It 
is  this  chastity  which  makeshim  the  Scottish  painter  parexeelUnce, 
and  places  him  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  the  school  of  the  North. 

Of  that  school  Wilkie  is  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci.   The  face 


of  external  nature  afforded  him  no  inspiration;  tho  free  air 
gave  nothing  to  the  painter  of  the  humble  homes  of  the 
tish  peasantry,  We  seek  In  vain  in  his  picture*  for  the 
wfth  which  Hobbema  shaded  his  lakes,  and  the 
distances  of  Tcniers.  Wilkie  bad  studied  from 
year  the  sturdy  peasant,  sitting  in  hit  cottage,  with  hi*  eyes 
fixed  on  the  scene  of  his  labours  and  his  joys,  and  tb*  *'  komur 
lassie,"  with  the  blue  eyes  and  high  forehead— a  counttiuoc*? 
more  intellectual  than  sensual  It  is  in  the  reprcsenuuion  of 
tho  homes  of  his  poorer  countrymen  that  he  has  acquired  the 
distinction  that  is  now  universally  accorded  him. 

We  may  discover  in  his  work*  a  thousand  trait*  which  recall 
the  delicacy  of  Holbein,  the  animation  of  Wouverman»,  trie  cow 
getlc  rusticity  of  Van  Ostade,  the  high  finish  of  Terburg,  awl 
the  philosophic  impress  of  Cornelius  Beg*.  We  see  that  be  i*  of 
their  family;  but  he  has  not  imitated  them.  He  has  excelled 
them  in  many  respects — in  moral  grace,  in  purity  of  sentiment, 
and  rectitude  of  ideas. 

M.  Louis  Viardot,  an  eminent  authority,  who  ha*  treated  the 
English  school  with  great  severity  in  his  -  Musee*  d'Eorope," 
notice*  Wilkie  in  the  following  terms: — "The  painter  of  '  The 
Bent  Day'  and  '  The  Village  Politicians'  ha*  followed  Hogerth 
a  little  in  his  designs,  and  the  Flemish  master*  a  grrat  deal 
in  hi*  manner,  Adrian  Van  Ostade  seeming,  above  all,  to  bare 
been  the  model  he  has  selected.  He  is  humorous,  animawJ, 
and  playful;  vid  in  all  his  details  the  eye  of  a  careful  ob- 
server may  be  discerned.  His  execution  is  sharp  and  careful, 
but  it  ha*  not  the  charming  naturalness  of  the  masters  be  ha* 
followed,  being  disfigured  by  a  sad  abuse  of  the  reddish  tone; 
and  this  defect  or  affectation  ha*  caused  it  to  be  said  of  Wilkie, 
with  a  sort  of  justice,  that  he  is  not  an  Ostade  ia  < 

In  opposition  to  this  judgment  of  a  ~ 
quote  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  French  artist.  Gerieault,  i 
original  talent  arose  more  from  a  study  of  nature  than 
imitation  of  the  great  master*,  thus  wrote  to  M.  Horace  Vernet 
in  1821: — "I  said  some  days  ago  to  my  father,  that  if  anything 
was  wanting  to  your  talent,  ft  wa*  to  be  tempered  in  the  English 
school;  and  I  repeat  it,  because  I  know  the  little  esteem  that 
you  have  for  its  works.  But  how  useful  would  be  the  study  of 
the  touching  expression  to  be  found  in  the  picture*  of  Wilkie! 
In  one  of  his  more  simple  subjects, he  has  represented  a  ms-dc  at  the 
Invalides ;  new*  of  a  victory  has  been  received,  and  the  veterans 
have  assembled  to  read  the  despatches  and  rejoiee  over  theai. 
The  variety  of  character*  and  sentiments  is  well  expressed.  I 
I  must  spcuk  of  one  figure,  which  appear*  the  most  finished . 
it  is  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  who,  entirely  absorbed  in  anxiety  for 
her  husband,  listens  with  an  eagerness  painful  to  contemplate  to 
the  reading  of  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  The  iuMginmioe 
readily  supplies  all  that  Iter  countenance  fails  to  express.  There 
is  no  crape,  no  mourning,  and  the  sky  is  not  clouded;  the  pat  ho* 
is  perfectly  natural.  I  believe  you  will  not  tax  me  with  Anglo- 
mania, for  you  know  as  well  a*  I  what  we  have,  and  in  what  re 
arc  deficient," 

The  pictures  of  Wilkie  aro  only  known  on  the  continent  by 
means  of  engravings.  There  ii  not  a  single  Wilkie  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Louvre.  The  catalogues  of  the  richest  collections  do  not 
contain  his  name.  The  Imperial  Library  at  Pari*  contains  s 
collection  of  engravings  after  Wilkie,  by  Beyer,  Marris.  Jaset, 
Joly,  Morcau,  Maille, 
engravers,  which,  though  inc 
thoroughly  English  works. 

Even  our  own  National  Gallery  contains  only  two  specimens  of 
this  master,  but  they  are  two  of  his  most  characteristic  productions. 
They  are  thus  described  by  Mrs.  Jameson:  "'The  Blind  Fiddler.' 
An  itinerant  fiddler  has  arrived  at  a  cottage,  and  is  amusing  its 
inmates  with  bis  violin;  his  uplifted  foot  shows  that  he  is  beating 
time;  his  wife  aits  ne»r  him  nursing  her  infant ;  on  the  other  side 
are  the  cottager's  family,  among  whom,  the  father,  •napping  hit 
finger*  at  the  little  baby,  tho  child,  who  gases  with  rivetted  atten- 
tion on  the  old  musician,  forgetful  of  her  toy,  and  the  mischievous 
urchin  who  is  mimicking  the  gesture  of  the  fiddler  with  a  pair  of 
bellows,  are  remarkable  for  felicitous  conception  and  truth  of 
expression.  The  whole  picture  is  very  dramatic,  and  treated  in 
the  manner  of  the  Dutch  roasters.   It  has  something  of  the  silver 
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tone  and  precision  of  touch  no  much  admired  In  Train*.  '  Tbe 
Village  Festival*  (p.  168).   The  scene  is  kid  before  tbe  door  of  a 

exceedingly  humorous,  a  countryman,  half  tipsy,  led  away  inost 
reluctantly  from  the  joyous  acme  by  hi*  wife  and  children,  if  the 
inost  conspicuous  and  the  moat  expressive;  being  strongly  rc- 
Heved  by  the  dork  moss  behind,  it  is  the  first  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectator.  The  group  of  drinkers  on  the  left,  and  the 
fare  and  figure  of  the  old  woman  leading  tbe  little  child  on  tbe 
right,  arc  moat  excellent.  The  old  woman  I  suspect  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  prostrate  drunkard  who  Ilea  stretched  insensible  by 
the  pump.  But  every  head,  however  diminutive,  is  worth  inspec- 
tion, and  will  bear  comparison  with  some  of  the  finest  of  Tenicrs. 
As  a  whole,  the  composition  is  a  little  scattered,  and  the  fore* 
ground  is  not  well  painted ;  it  looks  like  wet  clay  ;  the  colouring 
is  throughout  very  vivid,  rich,  and  harmonious;  and  the  indi- 
vidual heads,  besides  being  full  of  nature  and  character,  arc 
finished  with  conscientious  care,  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
early  manner  of  the  painter,  which  ho  afterwards  changed  for 
another  entirely  opposite  to  it.  The  wbolo  scene  is  perfectly 
genuine  and  national." 

The  Vernon  Oallcry  contains  five  Wilkies  "  The  Pecp-o'- 
Day-Boy's  Cabin."  2.  "  Reading  the  News."  3.  "A  Woodland 
Landscape."    4.  "  The  Bag-piper ."    5.  "  The  First  Ear-ring." 

The  six  Wilkies  in  St.  James's  Palace  and  the  four  at  Apslcy 
House  have  already  been  enumerated  and  described,  and  they  are 
not  numerous  in  any  other  private  collection.  The  Duke  of 
Sutherland  has  a  single  specimen  at  Stafford  House,  representing 
two  men  and  two  women  at  breakfast.  The  effect  is  pleasing,  and, 
especially  in  the  men,  very  true  and  animated.  The  Marquis  of 
Kormanby  possesses  the  "  Rent  Day  ;"  and  the  collection  of  tho 
Marquis  of  Lansdowno  contains  "  The  Jew's  Harp,"  wliich  we 
have  engraved  (p.  104,),  and  "The  Confession."  "  John  Knox  ad. 
ministering  ihe  Sacrament"  is  the  property  of  S.  J.  Clow,  Esq.,  of 
Liverpool;  it  is  a  grand  composition,  but  was  left  unfinished 
at  tbe  painter's  death.  Sir  J.  Swinburne  possesses  "Tho  Errand 
Boy,"  and  "Duncan  Gray,"  which  we  have  engraved  (p.  165.) 
and  the  subject  of  which  is  token  from  a  favourite  Scotch  ballad, 
is  tbe  property  of  S.  J.  Sheepshanks,  Esq.  "  The  Letter  of  Re- 
commendation," which  we  have  also  engraved  (p.  172),  is  in  the 
collection  of  S.  S.  Dolirec,  Esq. 

The  pictures  of  Wilkie  are  not,  like  those  of  the  Dutch  school, 
the  coin  which  circulates  currently  at  public  sales,  nnd  we  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  indicate  the  price  which  would  be  obtained  by 
the  precious  works  which  are  treasured  with  such  natural  pride  by 
their  happy  possessors. 

Wo  give  below  the  lac-simile  of  WQkie's  signature. 

ART  AND  ARTISTS. 
Paistsm  have  not  been  remarkable  for  learning.  They  have 
generally  been  illustrations  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties.  Cooper,  one  of  our  earliest  pointers,  was  doomed  an 
excellent  musician,  but  music  then  required  little  science.  Jarvis, 
although  a  translator  of  "  Dou  Quixote,"  was  a  weak  man  and  by 
no  means  a  scholar.  Richardson  was  a  man  of  intellect,  but  de- 
ficient in  observation.  Thorn  hill  was  the  reverse,  and  was  an 
M.P.  and  an  F.R  S.  at  the  same  time.  Hogarth,  though  he 
once  appeared  as  an  author,  was  grossly  illiterate.  Wilson  had 
received  a  good  education  from  his  father,  who  was  a  clergyman. 
Gainsborough  was  untaught  by  himself  or  others.  Reynulds 
and  Lawrence  were  English  scholars,  and  nothing  more. 
West  was  not  even  that.  Barry  must  havo  received  but  little 
scholastic  instruction,  though  be  made  good  use  of  what  bo  had. 
Opie's  talents  were  great,  but  they  were  untaught.  Mor- 
bind's  dissipation  precluded  knowledge ;  and  Romncy,  though 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Bailey,  was  quite  an  unedu- 
cated man.  Fuseli  was  very  bard  on  his  contemporaries. 
Ho  denounced  them  as  ignorant  even  of  orthography.  His 
expression  used  to  be,  that  ho  felt  degraded  in  being  one  of 


Royal  Society  was  equally  so /ore.  Hay  don  thus  describe*  him: 
—Calling  at  his  house,  the  door  was  opened  by  the  maid.  He 
continues:  "  I  followed  her  into  a  gallery  or  show-room  enough 
to  frighten  anybody  at  twilight.  Galvanized  devils— malicious 
witches  brewing  their  incantations— Satan  bridging  Chaos,  and 
springing  upward*,  like  a  pyramid  of  fire — Lady  Macbeth- 
Carlo  and  Francisco— Palstaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly — humour- 
pathos— terror— blood  and  murder — met  one  at  every  look.  I 
exited  the  floor  to  giro  way— I  fancied  Fuseli  himself  to  be  a 
giant.  I  heard  his  footsteps,  and  saw  a  little  bony  hand  slid* 
round  the  edge  of  the  door,  followed  by  a  little  white-headed,  lean- 
faced  man,  in  an  old-fashioned  dressing  gown,  tied  round  the 
waist  with  a  piece  of  rope,  and  upon  his  head  the  bottom  of  Mrs. 
Fuseli's  work-basket.  '  Well,  well,'  thought  I, '  I  em  a  match  for 
you  at  any  rate  if  bewi>ching  is  tried;'  but  all  apprehension 
vanished  on  his  saying  in  the  mildest  and  kindest  way, '  Well, 
Mr.  Haydon,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  you  from  Mr.  Hoare. 
Where  are  your  drawings?'  In  a  fright  I  gave  him  the  wrong 
book,  with  a  sketch  of  some  men  pushing  a  cask  into  a  grocer's 
shop.  Fuseli  smiled,  and  said, '  Well,  dc  follow  does  his  business 
at  least  with  energy!'  I  was  gratified  at  his  being  pleased  in 
spite  of  my  mistake."  On  another  occasion,  he  told  Haydon,  "a 
subject  should  interest,  astonish,  or  move;  if  it  did  not  one  of 
these,  it  was  worth  nothing  at  all."  He  had  a  strong  Swiss  accent, 
and  a  guttural  energetic  diction.  He  swore  roundly  also,  a  habit 
which,  bo  told  Haydon,  he  had  contracted  from  Dr.  Armstrong. 
"He  was  about  five  feet  live  inches  in  height,  had  a  compact  little 
form,  stood  firmly  at  his  ease),  painted  with  bis  left  band,  never 
held  his  palette  upon  bis  thumb,  but  kept  it  upon  his  stone,  and 
being  very  near-sighted,  and  too  vain  to  wear  glasses,  used  to  dab 
his  beastly  brush  into  tho  oil,  and  sweeping  round  the  palette  in 
the  dark,  took  up  a  great  lump  of  white,  red,  or  blue,  as  it  might 
be,  and  plaster  it  over  a  shoulder  or  a  face.  Sometimes  in  his 
blindness  he  would  put  a  hideous  smear  of  Prussian  bluo  on  his 
flesh,  and  then  perhaps,  discovering  his  mistake,  take  a  bit  of  red 
to  darken  it,  and  then,  prying  close  in,  turn  round  and  say, '  Ah, 
dat  is  a  fine  purple!  It  is  really  like  Correggio,'  and  then  all  of 
a  sudden  he  would  burst  out  with  a  quotation  from  Homer,  Tasso, 
Dante,  Ovid,  Virgil,  or  perhaps  the  Nicbelungen  Lied,  and 
thunder  round  with  '  Paint  datP  I  found  him,"  continues  Hay- 
don, "  tbe  most  grotesque  mixture  of  literature,  art,  scepticism, 
indelicacy,  profanity,  and  kindness;  he  put  me  in  mind  of  Archi- 
man,  in  Spencer.  Weak  minds  he  destroyed.  They  mistook  bis 
wit  for  reason — his  indelicacy  for  breeding— his  swearing  for 
manliness,  and  his  infidelity  fur  strength  of  mind;  but  he  was 
accomplished  in  elegant  literature,  and  had  the  art  of  inspiring 
young  minds  with  high  and  grand  views.  His  '  Nightmare'  was 
popular  all  over  Europe.   The  engraver  cleared  £600  by  it." 

Haydon  says,  in  conversation  Home  Tookc  was  the  ouly  match 
for  Fuseli.  Mary  Woostoncroft  fell  into  Platonic  love  with  him, 
though  he  was  married  to  a  woman  who  had  been  his  model.  In 
spite  of  bis  sarcasm  and  roughness,  he  had  many  friends,  and  died 
honoured  and  rich.  On  comparing  his  pictures  with  living  nature, 
he  was  sometimes  very  much  annoyed,  and  used  peevishly  to 
exclaim:  "  A  plague  upon  nature!  »ho  always  puts  me  out!"  He 
was  very  anxious  to  havo  a  literary  reputation.  He  sometimes 
composed  Greek  verses  in  tho  emergency  of  the  moment,  and 
a  fleeted  to  forget  the  name  of  the  author.  He  once  repeated  half- 
a-dozen  sonorous  and  well-sounding  lines  to  Porson,  and  said  : 
"  With  all  your  learning,  now,  you  cannot  tell  me  who  wrote 
that."  The  professor,  much  renowned  for  Greek,  confessed  his 
ignorance,  and  said,  "  I  don't  know  him."  "  How  in  the  world 
could  you  know  htm?"  chuckled  Fuseli;  "  I  made  them  this  mo- 
ment." When  thwarted  in  the  Academy,  and  that  was  not 
seldom,  bis  wrath  vented  itself  in  Polyglott  Phraseology.  "  It  it 
a  pleasant  tiling,  and  an  advantageous,"  said  the  painter  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  "  to  be  learned.  I  can  speak  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  English,  German,  Danish,  Dutch,  Icelandic,  and  Spa- 
nish, nnd  so  let  my  folly  vent  itself  through  nine  different 
avenues."  His  repartee  was  biting.  A  person  once  called  in, 
apologising  with,  "I  hope  I  d  n't  intrude."  "You  do,"  said 
Fuseli,  in  a  surly  tone,  "  Then  I  will  call  again  to-morrow." 
"No  sir,"  replied  he;  "don't  come  to-morrow,  for  then  you  will 
intrudo  a  second  time.  Tell  me  your  business  now."  Wilkie,  who 
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met  Fu»eli  at  Mr.  Angerstein'a,  thus  write*  of  him :— "  His  con- 
versation wag  particularly  animating,  and,  sitting  beside  him,  I 
had  my  full  aharc  of  it.  He  talked  with  great  discrimination  on 
tho  English  versions  of  the  great  classic  poet*,  and  on  the  liar- 
monioua  construction  of  our  national  poetry,  in  which  be  gave 
the  preference  to  Shakspeare.  He  spoke  of  Haydon,  and  the  his- 
torical picture  he  was  then  painting,  and  gave  it  his  decided  ap- 
probation." 

It  was  seldom  Foscli  was  courteous,  and  when  he  was,  bo  gene- 
rally repented  of  it.  In  a  good  humour  he  gave  a  friendly  recep- 
tion to  a  yonng  gentleman  who  had  bronght  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  an  old  friend-  "  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you 
whenever  you  are  disengaged,"  said  Fuseli.  Tho  ingonious  youth 
took  tbis  literally,  and  called  next  day.  "  Bleu  me,"  cried 
Fuseli,  as  he  entered  the  room,  "  you  roust  have  plenty  of  spare 
time  on  yoor  hands."  The  youth  retired  in  confusion,  and  never 
railed  again. 

One  hears  little  of  Fuseli  now.  His  wild  paintings  ore  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  present  age.  Xever  did 
such  a  painter  appear  amongst  us  before  ;  bnt  he  is  gone,  and  it  may 


Another  artist,  rough  and  rude  as  Nature's  children  sometimes 
are,  was  Opie.  When  he  lived  in  Berners-ttreet,  Haydon  went 
to  see  him.  "  I  was  shown,"  he  says,  "  into  a  clean  gallery  of 
masculine  and  broadly-painted  pictures.  After  a  minute,  down 
came  a  course-looking  intellectual  man.  Ho  read  my  letter,  eyed 
me  quietly,  and  suid,  '  You  arc  studying  anatomy ;  master  it ; 
were  I  yoar  age,  I  would  do  the  same.'  My  heart  bounded  at 
this.  I  said,  *I  have  just  come  from  Mr.  Northcote,  and  he  says  I 
am  wrong.  Sir.'  '  Never  mind  what  he  says,'  said  Opie  ;  '  he  does 
not  know  it  himself,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  keep  you  as  igno- 
rant.' "  He  died  a  disappointed  man.  Opie  bad  been  brought 
up  to  London  as  the  wonderful  Cornish  boy ;  and  he  was  almost 
obliged,  as  he  expressively  said  to  Northcote,  to  plant  cannon  at 
his  door  to  keep  the  nobility  away.  He  had  not  foundation 
enough  in  his  art  to  fall  back  upon  when  the  novelty  was 
over;  his  employment  fell  off,  and  he  sunk  in  repute  and 
excellence. 

Mrs.  Jameson  gives  Opie  a  belter  character.  She  says  this  dis- 
tinguished and  manly  painter  died  in  1807.  The  Dulwich  Gallery 
contains  a  portrait  of  him,  painted  by  himself;  and  at  Hampton 
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be  long  "  ere  we  see  his  like  again."  The  artist,  perhaps,  most 
resembling  him  in  wildness  and  eccentricity  was  Barry.  One  new 
anecdote  of  him  U  thus  told  by  Haydon.  In  his  "  Diary"  he 
writes: — "  Mrs.  Copping,  the  housekeeper  at  theAdelphi,  told  me 
Barry's  violence  was  dreadful,  his  oaths  horrid,  and  his  temper  like 
insanity.  She  said  ho  carried  virtue  to  a  vice.  His  hatred  of 
obligation  was  such  that  ho  would  accept  nothing.  Wherever  bo 
dined,  he  left  one  shilling  and  twopence  in  the  plate,  and  gentlemen 
indulged  him.  The  servants  were  afraid  to  go  near  him.  In  sum- 
mer became  to  work  at  five,  and  worked  till  dark;  wbun  a  lamp 
was  lighted,  he  went  on  etching  till  eleven  at  night.  She  said, 
that  when  he  could  be  coaxed  to  talk,  his  conversation  was  sub- 
lime. She  thought  the  want  of  early  discipline  was  the  cause  of 
his  defects.  He  began  his  work  at  the  Adelphi  in  1780,  and  was 
seven  years  before  he  concluded  it.  She  remembered  Burke  and 
Johnson  calling  once,  but  no  artist.  She  really  believed  he  would 
have  shot  any  one  who  dared."  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  in  that 
work,  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  as  Johnson  said  ;  but  no  colour, 
no  surface,  beauty,  or  correct  drawing.  Still,  as  the  only  work  of 
the  kind,  it  is  an  honour  to  the  country. 


Conrt  there  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Delany,  said  to  be  by  him.  Allan 
Cunningham  says  of  Opie,  that  his  strength  1  y  in  Itoldness  of  effect, 
simplicity  of  composition,  in  artless  attitudes,  and  in  the  vivid  por- 
traiture of  individual  nature.  Where  he  failed  was  in  imagination. 
He  saw  the  common,  but  not  tho  poetic  nature  of  his  subjects ;  he 
had  no  vision  of  tho  heroic  or  the  grand.  His  intellectual  powers 
were  of  a  high  order.  Home  Tooke  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
alike  testify  to  that.  Uornc  Tooke  used  to  perplex  and  qui*  Fuseli 
by  pressing  him  with  definitions,  and  by  the  reduct  io  ad  abturdum ; 
whilst  of  Opie  ho  used  to  say,  "  Mr.  Opio  crowds  more  wisdom  into 
a  few  words  than  almost  any  man  I  ever  knew.  Ho  speaks,  as  it 
were,  in  axioms ;  and  what  he  observes,  is  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered." Opie  never  was  satisfied  with  himsolf.  His  widow  says  of 
him  :— "  Daring  the  nine  years  I  was  his  wife,  1  never  saw  him  satis- 
fied with  any  one  of  his  productions ;  and  often,  very  often,  have  I 
seen  him  enter  my  sitting-room  and  throw  himself,  in  an  agony  of 
despondency,  on  the  sofa,  exclaiming,  '  I  am  tho  most  stupid  ot 
created  beings !  I  never,  never  shall  be  a  painter,  as  long  o»  I 
live. "  One  who  knew  him  well  write*,  "  His  manner  and  figure 
were  bars  to  his  ingratiating  himself  with  his  fciaulo  sitters;  but, 
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like  Vandyck,  ho  was  the  painter  of  mind  and  character,  not  of 
passion.  His  unconthncss  was  the  result  of  early  habits;  that  of 
Fojieli,  of  a  morose  nature,"  Opie's  funeral,  however,  showed 
that  he  was  still  honoured  in  the  land.  A  public  burinl  in  St. 
Paul's  is  surely  something,  after  all.  A  man  who  could  have  bad 
that,  mutt  hare  bad  some  fame  in  his  day. 

In  spite  of  his  manner,  and  an  unattractive  figure,  Hoppner, 
writes  llaydon,  was  a  man  of  fine  mind,  great  openness  of  heart, 
and  an  exquisite  taste  for  music;  bnt  be  bad  not  strength  for 
originality.  Ue  imitated  Gainsborough  for  landscape,  and  Rey- 
nolds for  portrait.  We  talked  of  art;  and  after  dinner  Hoppner 
said,  "  I  can  fancy  a  man  fond  of  his  art  who  painted  like  Rey- 
nolds; but  how  a  man  can  be  fond  of  art  who  paints  like  that 
fellow  Northcote,  heaven  only  knows.  "  As  to  that  poor  man- 
inillincrof  a  painter,  Hoppner,"  Northcote  used  to  say  to  Haydon, 


distinguished  for  the  beauty  with  which  be  endowed  the  female 
form,  no  was  born  in  London  in  1789,  and  educated  aa  ttje  child 
of  a  German  domestic,  under  the  direction  of  bis  Majesty;  from 
which  circumstance  it  was  supposed  he  had  royal  blood  in  his 
veins. 

Haydon  thus  introduces  us  to  one  of  the  rarest  artists  of  that 
day.  He  writes,  "  The  next  day,  at  eleven,  I  went  to  the  academy, 
saw  a  good-natured  looking  man  in  black,  with  bis  hair  powdered, 
whom  I  took  for  a  clergyman.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  we 
talked.  Ho  made  a  shrewd  remark  or  two,  and  when  we  left  the 
academy  wo  walked  home  together.  As  he  lodged  in  the  Strand, 
not  far  from  me,  I  showed  bim  what  I  was  trying.  He  said  to  me, 
'  Sir  George  Beaumont  says  you  should  always  paint  your  studies.' 
'  Do  you  know  8ir  George,  Sir  Josbna'j  friend?'  '  To  be  sure  I 
do.'    I  was  delighted.  '  What  is  your  name  V   'Jackson.'  'And 
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"I  hiitc^  him,'sir;  I  ha-a-aie  bim!"  Hoppner  was  .bilious  from 
hard  work  at  portraits'  and  harass  of  high  life.  He  was  portrait- 
painter  to  the  Prince;  and  one  day,  Me  Million  having  ordered  the 
porter  at  Carlton  House  to  get  the  rails  repainted,  and  to  send  for 
the  prince's  painter,  the  man,  in  his  ignorance,  went  over  to 
Hoppner.  When  tho  prince  visited  Hoppner  one  day,  he  popped 
suddenly  into  his  gallery;  there  was  his  fine  portrait  of  Pitt. 
"Ah,  hn,"  said  the  prince,  "  there  ho  is,  with  bis  obstinate  face." 
Hoppner  obtained  fame  before  he  was  thirty  years  old.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  was  his  great  patron. 
Northcote  gives  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  him.  "  I  once  went 
with  Hoppner  to  the  busting  to  vote  for  HorneTooke;  and  when 
tbey  asked  me  what  I  was,  I  said  a  painter.  At  this,  Hoppner 
was  very  mad  all  the  way  home,  and  said  I  should  have  called 
myself  a  portrait-painter.  I  replied,  the  world  had  no  time  to 
trouble  their  heads  about  such  distinctions."   Wilkie  says  he  was 


where  do  you  come  from?'  'Yorkshire.'  *  And  how  do  you  know 
such  a  man?'  'Know  him!'  Jackson  answered,  bursting  into  a 
laugh,  '  why  Lord  Mulgrave  is  my  patron,  and  Sir  George  is  his 
friend.'  Jackson  was  a  most  amiable,  sincere,  unaffected  creature, 
and  bad  a  fine  eye  for  colour.  I  soon  perceived  that  he  did  not 
draw  with  firmness,  but  with  a  great  feeling  and  effect,  and  wo 
became  exceedingly  intimate.  Jackson  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
tradesman  at  Whitby,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor.  Lord 
Mulgrare  and  Sir  George  Beaumont  were  once  at  the  castle,  when 
Atkinson  the  architect,  who  was  visiting  there,  showed  them  two 
or  three  pencil  sketches  of  Jackson's.  Lord  Mulgrave  said  to 
Atkinson,  '  Let  us  have  him  up;'  and  Jackson  was  ordered  to  the 
room,  where  by  his  simplicity  of  manner  and  easy  explanation  of  his 
sketches  he  delighted  them  ail;  and  Sir  George  asked  him  if  ho 
had  over  painted,  and  upon  his  saying  he  had  not,  ordered  him  to 
copy  a '  George  Coleman,'  by  Sir  Joshua,  at  the  castle*  They  had  no 
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colour  but  white-lead,  and  no  brushes  but  house-painter*!. 
However,  with  Sir  Georgo's  odviee  and  assistance  he  set  to 
work.  A  Vandyck  brown  ho  obtained  from  the  woods,  a  fine 
Indian  red  from  the  alum  works,  by  burning  yellow  ochre  in 
the  grounds,  and  a  blue-black,  either  from  burnt  vine-snlks, 
or  toot,  I  forget  which,  and  with  these  materials  he  set  to 
work  and  made  a  really  fine  copy.  The  besetting  sin  of  poor 
J.ickion  was  indolence,  and  this  soon  became  apparent.  Lord 
Mulgrave  once  told  us  that  when  Jack&oa  bad  finished  a  pic- 
ture of  Lady  Mulgravc  and  her  sister,  he  was  requested  to 
have  it  packed  up  immediately  and  sent  off  to  the  Exhibition, 
as  the  least  delay  would  render  it  too  late.  The  next  day  Lord 
Mul  grave  finding  that  the  picture  hod  not  been  sent,  went  into 
Jackson's  room  and  scolded  him  well,  insisting  on  his  imme- 
diately seeing  the  picture  packed  up  and  sent  off.  Jackson  left 
the  room  apologising,  and  promising  immediate  attention  to  his 
lordship's  desires.  As  soon  as  Lord  Mulgravc  had  reached  his 
own  room,  ho  bethought  himself,  '  But,  I  had  better,  perhaps, 
look  after  that  fellow,'  and  out  went  my  lord  to  see.  On 
going  down  stairs,  tbe  first  thing  that  his  lordship  eW  see,  was 
Master  Jackson  out  in  the  court-yard  playing  battledore  and 
•battle-cock  with  hit  lordship's  aide-de-camp.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  like  Jackson,  his  very  indoleoee  and  laiy  habits  engaged 
one.  His  eternal  desire  to  gossip  was  wonderful.  Sooner  than 
not  gossip,  he  would  sit  down  and  talk  to  servants  and  valets, 
drink  brandy  and  water  with  them,  and  perhaps  sing  a  song. 
He  would  stand  for  hoars  together,  with  one  band  in  his 
trousers'  pocket,  chatting  about  Sir  Joshua  and  Vandyck,  then 
tell  a  story  in  his  Yorkshire  way,  fall  of  nature  and  tact,  racy, 
and  beautiful,  and  then  start  Sff  anywhere,  to  Vauxhall  or 
CoTottt  Garden,  to  study  expression  and  effect.  In  time  his 
carelessness  became  so  apparent,  that  Lord  Mulgrave,  in  a  pa»- 
sion,  cut  oft*  bis  income  and  threw  him  on  his  owu  resources. 
This  brought  Jackson  to  his  senses."  Jackson  painted  the 
portraits  of  the  Rev.  William  Howell  L'arr,  and  Sir  John  Sonne, 
architect,  in  the  National  Gallery. 

We  take  another  picture  from  Hay  don — that  of  Nortbcote, 
who  lived  at  39,  Argyle-street.  Hay  don  writes:—"  I  was  shown 
first  into  a  dirty  gallery,  then  upstairs  into  a  dirtier  painting- 
room,  and  there,  under  a  high  window,  with  the  light  shining 
full  on  his  bald  gray  head,  stood  a  diminutive  wixzencd  figure, 
in  an  old  blue  striped  dressiog-gown,  bis  spectacles  pushed  up  on 
hia  forehead.  Looking  keenly  at  me  with  bis  little  shining  eyes, 
be  opened  the  letter,  read  it,  and  with  the  broadest  Devon  dia- 
lect, said:  '  Zo  yon  mayne  ta  bee  a  pointer,  doo  'e  ?  What  sort 
of  pemtcr  ?  *  Historical  painter,  sir.'  '  Fleestoviean'  pehrter  1 
Why,  yee'll  starve  with  a  bundle  of  straw  under  yeer  bead.'  He 
then  put  his  spectacle*  dawn  and  read  the  note  again,  put  tbem 
■n,  looked  malicioosly  at  me,  and  said:  'I  remember  yeer 
vather  and  yeer  grand  rather  ta »  he  used  ta  paint.'  '  8o  I  bare 
heard,  sir.'  '  Eos,  he  pointed  an  elephant  once  for  a  tiger,  and  1» 
asked  my  vsther  what  colour  the  inside  of 's  ears  was  of;  and 
roy  Tather  told  un  reddish;  and  your  graudvather  went  home 
and  pointed  un  a  vine  vermilion.  I  zee,'  he  continued,  '  Mr. 
Hoare  says  you're  studying  anatomy;  that's  no  use.  Sir  Joshua 
didn't  know  it;  why  should  you  want  to  know  what  he  didn't  ?' 
•But  Michael  Angclo  did,  sir.'  •  Michael  Angelo!  what's  he  tu 
du  here?  You  must  point  portraits  here.'  This  roused  me,  and 
I  said,  clenching  roy  mouth  :  '  But  I  won't.'  'Won't!'  screamed 
tbe  little  roan;  'but  you  must!  Your  vather  is  not  a  monicd 
man— is  he?'  '  No,  sir;  but  he  has  a  good  income,  and  will  main- 
tain me  for  throe  years.*  '  Will  he;  hee'd  better  make  'ee  mouteiu 
ycerself.'  There  aro  teu  portraits  by  him  in  tbe  Dulwich  Gallery. 

In  our  great  country,  painters  have  had  to  look  to  the  pooplo 
rather  thai)  to  kings.  Smirkc  had  been  elected  keeper  of  the  Aca- 
demy, bat  George  III.,  being  told  that  he  was  a  democrat,  refused 
to  sign  or  sanction  his  appointment.  West's  income  was  taken 
from  him  through  the  hatred  of  Queen  Charlotte,  because  he  had 
visited  and  been  honoured  by  Napoleon  in  1802.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds never  received  a  single  commission  from  the  king  or  his  roy  a  I 
consort.  He  twice  painted  their  majesties,  but  on  each  occasion 
at  bis  own  request  and  at  his  own  expense.  This  neglect  of  Sir 
Joshua  is  said  to  bavo  arisen  from  bis  refusal  to  sell  a  paintiog 
beneath  its  value.   Ho^auh  seems  to  bare  fared  little  better  at 


royal  band*.  When  he  had  finished  his  picture  of  "  The  March  of 
the  Guards  to  Pinchley,"  a  proof  of  it  was  sent  to  George  II. 
His  first  question,  says  Ireland,  was  to  a  nobleman  in  wailing. 
"  Pray  who  ia  this  Hogarth  ?"  "  A  painter,  my  liege," 
"  Painter  !"  exclaimed  tbe  indignant  monarch,  "  1  hate  painting, 
and  poetry  too  ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  did  any  good 
Does  the  fellow  mean  to  laugh  at  my  guards  ?"  "  The  picture, 
an'  please  your  majesty,"  said  tbe  courier,  "  must  undoubtedly 
be  considered  as  a  burlesque."  This  only  made  matters  worse. 
"  What !  a  painter  burlesque  a  soldier  I  He  deserves  to  be 
picketed  for  bis  insolence.  Take  it  out  of  my  eight."  And  so 
tbe  conversation  ended.  This  may  be  a  utile  exaggerated  j  never- 
theless, it  is  true  that  Hogarth  never  basked  in  the  royal  sun- 
shine. When  monarcbs  have  been  the  patrons,  tbe  taste  of  tbe 
patron  baa  been  seen.  Charles  I.  was  sober  and  virtuous,  and 
the  women  of  Vandyck  all  have  a  virtuous  and  sober  air.  At 
the  Restoration,  the  whole  seemed  changed  as  If  by  enchantment 
Art,  writes  Cunningham,  in  his  life  of  Lcly,  was  no  longer 
grave  and  devout,  as  under  the  first  Charles.  Loose  attire  ana 
looser  looks  were  demanded  nowj  no  one  was  so  ready  to 
comply  as  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  no 
other  artist  could  hare  brought  such  skill  and  talent  to  the 
task.  With  the  chaste  Queen  Charlotte  came  a  different  order 
of  things;  and  tbe  skill  of  Reynolds  was  required  to  give  grace 
to  the  pomatumed  pyramids  of  powdered  hair,  and  that  dignity 
which  beauty  acquires  from  appearing  the  preserver  of  it*  highest 
quality. 

STORY  OF  A  PICTURE 
Not  very  many  years  ago,  a  venerable  man,  named  Silvio  Piccolo* 
mini,  who  had  formerly  been  governor  of  Rome,  baring  been 
compelled  by  age  to  relinquish  the  employment  in  which  he 
had  long  boon  engaged,  was  re«lueed  to  the  painfnl  necessity  of 
gradually  parting  with  nearly  all  his  furniture,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  b:«rc  means  of  sulnsisteaee.    Auiong  uther  articles  was  a 

uncle,  'bat  of  trUeh  he  did  not  at  all  know  the  valued  Tbe 
sinoke  with  which  it  was  tarnished,  and  the  dost  with  which  it 
was  covered,  led  him  to  think  it  worth  very  little.  Being  la 
want  of  money,  he  sent  to  a  pointer  who  waa  more  skilled  in 
buying  and  selling  the  pictures  of  others  than  painting  any  of 
his  own.  A  very  slight  examination  enabled  him  to  discover  by 
whom  it  was  p:iintiil  and  bow  great  a  treasure  it  waa.  Bat 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  old  man's  inexperience  and 
needing*,  he  began  to  depreciate  it  as  a  thing  of  no  rslue,  and 
conctnded  by  offering  him  a  few  shillings  for  it,  rather,  be  pre- 
tended, as  an  act  of  charity  than  from  any  regard  to  tbe  real 
worth  of  the  picture.  The  poor  old  man,  unable  to  see  thrtmgh 
the  trick,  thankfully  accepted  the  paltry  sum,  and  the  impostor 
carried  off  his  prize  in  triumph. 

A  few  days  afterward*  an  old  friend  baring  coifed  upon  Ficeo- 
lominl  missed  the  picture,  and  asked  what  had  become  of  it.  He 
said  he  had  sold  it,  and  told  him  to  whom,  and  for  how  much. 
His  friend,  filled  with  indignation  at  the  shameful  fraud  which 
bad  been  practised  upon  his  simplicity,  urged  bim  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  governor,  assuring  him  the  picture  was  tbe 
work  of  a  master's  hand,  and  offering  to  accompany  bim  and 
rondcr  bim  crory  assistance  in  his  power.  The  governor,  having 
listened  with  attention  to  the  statement  of  the  cose,  took  the 
dimensions  of  the  picture  and  observed  the  subject,  and  then 
dismissed  both  parties.  Tbero  were  fortunately  in  his  gallery 
two  frames  nearly  corresponding  in  size  to  that  of  the  picture  ia 
question.  Taking  out  the  picture  which  was  in  one  of  them,  be 
sent  for  the  painter,  and  asked  him  whether  he  happened  to 
have  a  painting  of  that  size  which  would  match  the  o'.her. 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "I  have  one  that  will  suit  admirably. 
It  is  an  excellent  production  of  Rafiaeuc'*,  and  seems  to  hare 
been  made  on  purpose  to  go  in  that  frame."  "  Well,  let  me  ace 
it,"  said  the  governor;  and  the  painter  soon  brought  it. 

Tbe  painting  wss  a  "  Holy  Family,"  executed  in  tbe  happleat 
style  of  the  illustrious  master.  Freed  from  tbe  dost  and  smoke  by 
which  they  had  been  obscured,  the  colour*  came  out  to  perfection, 
and  all  the  accuracy  of  outline,  the  softness  of  complexion,  the 
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chirm*  of  the  drapery,  th«  elegaoco  of  the  figures,  and  the  troth  of 
expression  which  are  peculiar  to  Raftaelle,  at  once  struck  the  de- 
lighted observer.  Having  placed  it  in  the  frame,  which  it  fitted 
remarkably  well,  the  governor  atked  the  price  of  it.  **  I  have 
already  had  an  offer  of  £200  for  it,"  mid  the  painter,  "  from  an 
Engluhman,  through  the  medium  of  a  friend  i  but  I  have  refused 
that  sum,  insisting  upon  £250,  which  it  ie  well  worth.  However, 
if  your  excellency  like*  to  have  it,  I  shall  bo  satisfied  with  what- 
ever advance  upon  the  tint  offer  you  think  proper  to  make." 

Tbo  Kovernor,  horrified  at  the  rascality  of  the  fellow,  said,  with 
aa  much  calmneae  aa  he  could  command  : 

"You  assure  me,  then,  that  you  have  bid  an  offer  of  £200  for 
the  picture  ?  " 

M  Yea,  I  have,  monsignore;  and  I  hope  to  have  evon  more  offered." 

•«  Very  well  j  that  la  enough.  Open  that  door,"  added  he,  to 
one  of  hla  attendant*.  It  was  opened,  and  lo!  there  stood  the 
good  old  man,  whom  hie  excellency  had  aent  for  and  kept  in  con- 
cealment. It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  terror  and  amazement  tbe 
unexpected  eight  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  painter.  He  turned 
pale,  became  confused,  and  trembled  in  every  litub.  The  governor, 


after  leaving  him  a  prey  ti  hie  own  feelings  for  some  time,  at 
length  naid,  in  a  tone  of  severe  authority,  "  Bate  wretch !  la  it 
thus  you  take  advantago  of  the  ignorance  and  want  of  an  unfor. 
tunatc  man  ?  When  you  deceived  him  eo  wickedly,  did  you  feel 
no  compunction  of  conscience,  no  revulsion  of  feeling  ?  Does  the 
recollection  of  having  defrauded  an  aged  man  and  helpless  woman 
awaken  no  remorse  in  your  breast  ?  Execrable  vUlain !  you  know 
what  your  wickedness  deserves.  It  is  showing  you  too  much  mercy 
to  visit  you  with  nothing  more  than  the  penalty  which  you  have 
yourself  named;  but  may  Heaven  preserve  you  from  n  «econd 
crimo  of  this  sort,  otherwise  you  shall  pay  dearly  both  for  that 
and  the  present  one.  Now  you  must  immediately  give  this  poor 
man  the  £200  which,  according  to  your  own  confession,  tbe  picture 
is  worth.  Tbe  next  offence  of  tbo  kind  that  reaches  my  cars  will 
be  your  destruction." 

Terrified,  ashamed,  and  subdued,  the  paintor  hastened  awav ; 
wkilo  the  poor  old  man.  melted  to  tears,  and  his  heart  overflowing 
with  gratitude,  uttered  a  thousand  benedictions  upon  his  wise 
benefactor,  who  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  having  relieved  an 
unhappy  man,  and  caught  an  impostor  in  his  own  net." 


SIR  RICHARD  WESTMACOTT. 


Ir  we  consider  the  comparatively  recent  period  at  which  England 
first  laid  claim  to  bo  ranked  as  one  of  those  favoured  nations  which 
produces  artists  of  the  first  order,  we  shall  find  that  she  ha*  given 
birth  to  her  fair  share  of  sculptors,  and  tbnt  the  has  done  so  under 
circumstances  tbe  most  adverse  to  art.  Her  climate— alternately 
weeping  and  dry,  and  varying  from  90  degrees  in  the  shade  to  very 
nearly  zero — tries  mnrblo  so  severely  that  it  cannot  ntat  out  of 
doors,  and  our  public  statue*  have  consequently  to  bo  made  of  the 
less  beautiful  but  more  durable  bronao.  The  smoke  of  our  capital, 
and  the  severely  religious  opinions  ot  a  gwwt  majority  of  our  coun- 
trymen, are  alike  unfavourable  to  product 'urn*  which  are  seen  only 
to  advantage  beneath  a  sunny  and  a  clear  sky.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  there  arc  great  names,  easily  remembered  by  most  paople, 
of  those  who  havo  laboured,  and  that  not  imsucceesfully.  to  equal 
tbe  merit  of  tbe  sculptors  of  Greece — to  e<jn»l  those  who**  religion 
gave  birth  to  the  art,  and  under  whose  skies  poetry,  painting, 
and  sculpture  might  claim  their  proper  home. 

The  names  of  Cibber  (father  to  tbo  much-abused  CoUey),  of 
Roublllaic,  of  Banks,  Lough,  Nollekens,  Bacon,  Flaxman,  Chan- 
trey,  Baily,  and  Westmacott,  will  readily  occur  to  our  readers. 
Of  the  last  of  these  we  here  give  a  portrait.  If  of  these  Fluxman 
had  tho  most  thoroughly  Greek  genius  and  the  most  classic  mind, 
Westmacott  may  be  said  to  have  the  most  graceful  execution  and 
delicate  conception. 

Westmacott  was  born  in  the  year  177S  (twenty  years  after  the 
birth  of  Flaxman),  of  a  good  family,  and  one  also  well  to  do  in 
tbe  world  ;  so  that,  unlike  other  young  artists,  he  had  not  to  en- 
dure the  bitter  struggles  of  poverty  before  ho  achieved  eminence 
He  studied  successfully  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  attracted  to 
himself  the  notice  of  tho  new  Professor  of  Sculpture— an  offico 
created  for  and  filled  by  Flaxman  himself.  There  was  some  oppo- 
sition to  this  creation,  and  the  lectures  of  the  professor  had  been 
subjected  to  tho  wit  of  Fuseli,  on  account  of  the  staid  and  sombre 
manner  of  their  delivery.  Fused  sitting  at  a  merry  party  after 
dinner,  suddenly  recollected  that  Flaxman  wa*  about  to  deliver  his 
inaugural  lecture.  Ho  started  up  suddenly,  and  exclaimed,  "  Fare- 
well  friends,  farewell  wine,  farewell  wit !  I  must  he  off  to  hear  tho 
first  sermon  of  the  Bev.  John  Flaxman." 

The  "  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  John  Flaxman"  did,  however,  an 
infinite  deal  of  good.  They  were  certainly  slow,  and  in  many 
parts  heavy,  but  those  upon  -  Beauty"  and  on  "  Composition" 
arc  worthy  to  bo  read  by  every  artist.  These  lectures  were  well 
attended,  and  tbero  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  students  derived 
immense  profit  from  them,  and  the  creation  of  a  chair  of  sculpture 
proved  that  in  England  that  branch  of  fine  arts  was  about  to 

Tho  early  career  of  Westmacott  wa*  a  peculiarly  successful  one. 


His  merit  was  more  readily  acknowledged  than  in  many  cases,  and 
in  tho  year  1796  be  bad  already  spent  some  years  in  Italy.  When 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  bo  was,  without  being  subjected  to 
any  accusation  of  improvldeucc,  enabled  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Wilkinson.  While  we  allude  to  improvidence,  we  do  so  with 
the  story  of  another  sculptor  equally  eminent  in  our  memory. 
"Married!"  said  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  him,  meeting  him  ono 
day,  '  married  I*  then,  sir,  if  you  are  married,  you  aro  ruined  for 

In  tlic  ease  cited,  tbe  selfish  declaration  was  untrue,  and  tbe 
artist,  although  married,  achieved  an  eminence  equal  to  Sir 
Joshua's.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  this,  but  it  is  also  gratifying 
to  know  that  Westmacott  was  never  subjected  to  the  unkind 
taunt. 

Soon  after  hi*  marriage  the  artist  would  appear  to  have  returned 
to  Bocae  and  to  have  perfected  his  studies,  and  on  his  return  to 
Eugttnd,  after  a  somewhat  long  absence,  he  found  that  ho  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  commissions  to  keep  him  comfortably  employed, 
arising  from  the  early  celebrity  which  he  had  achieved  abroad.  But 
sine  or  a  good  name  was  soon  to  be  achieved,  and  we  And  him  em- 
ployed, before  the  culminating  point  of  age  had  been  reached,  on 

the  national  statues  of  Addison,  Pitt,  and  Erskino, 

The  monuments  also  which  he  produced  about  this  time,  and 
which  adorn  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  are  of  the  states- 
man, Fox,  the  first  of  hearty  and  genuine  reformers;  to  tbe  hero, 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  j  to  the  gentle  and  excellent  Lord  Colling- 
wood,  the  Bayard  of  Naval  Warfare ;  and  to  Sir  Isanc  Brock. 

There  is  also  in  Westminster  Abbey  a  sitting  statue  of  a 
woman,  who,  with  her  child,  is  represented  as  being  exposed 
without  shelter  to  tho  inclcuieucies  of  a  storm,  her  garments  are 
coarse  and  wet,  and  her  hair  hangs  loose  upon  her  face.  The 
mute  appealing  look  of  the  face  is  not  easy  to  bo  forgotten  ;  it  Iss 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  place,  and  bears  the  name  of  tbe  "  Honeclesa 
Wanderers." 

Tho  genius  of  Westmacott  beiug  through  these  statue*  fully 
acknowledged,  he  did  not  want  patrons.  Tho  monumental  figures 
which  he  now  produced  aro  both  numerous  and  excellent,  and  his 
more  ambitious  works,  which  adorn  the  various  galleries  of  the 
nobility,  aro  of  such  merit  that  they  will  indeed,  to  use  his  modest 
phrase,  "pass  muster  with  posterity."  So  great  was  his  fame, 
that  when,  on  the  victorious  return  from  Waterloo,  the  nation  were 
half  delirious  with  admiration  for  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Westmacott  was  chosen  to  execute  tbe  colossal  statue  of  Achillea, 
which  now  stands  upon  a  slight  eminence  fronting  Apsley  House. 
The  gratitude  of  the  ladles  of  England  raised  this  memorial  to 
Wellington :  it  was  cut  from  cannon  taken  in  the  various  battles 
with  tho  French,  but  from  it*  untuitabfllty  and  from  divers  litllo 
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ditagrcment,  not  hero  to  be  mentioned,  it  excited  a  perfect 
shower  of  puns,  lampoons,  epigrams,  and  pasquinade*,  and 
brought  down  upon  its  head  some  much  heavier,  more  sober  and 
severer  criticism.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that,  as  for  as  regards 
the  artist,  the  figure  is  well  executed.  It  is  not  one  of  tho  cheft- 
d'ourrt  of  Wcstmacott,  but  it  is  a  nobly-conceived  figure,  only 
ridiculous,  if  indeed  it  bo  so,  from  the  singular  inapproprintcneas 
of  its  position,  and  its  total  want  of  adaptation  to  the  subject 
it  designs  to  commemorate. 

The  next  work  of  art  which  the  sculptor  supplied,  was  the 
colossal  statue  of  George  tho  Third,  which  now  adorns  Windsor 
Castle. 

But  it  is  not  to  commemorative  or  to  monumental  art  thut  we 
must  look  for  the  great  excellence  of  Westmacott.  In  these  cer- 
tainly he  has  exhibited  grace,  dignity,  and  feeling.  In  bis  statues 
of  Fox  and  of  George  the  Third  there  is  also  no  mean  approach 
to  sublimity;  but  it  is  in  grace  and  in  fancy  that  he  excels  , 


Love's  worshipper . 
Kecking  on  earth  fur  him  whose  home  was  heaven : 
As  some  lone  angel,  through  night's  scattered  host, 
Might  seek  a  star  which  she  had  loved  and  lost. 
In  the  full  city— by  the  haunted  stream, 
Through  the  dim  grotto's  tracery  of  spars. 
Mid  the  pino  temple  on  the  moonlit  mount, 
Where  silence  sits  and  listens  to  the  stars— 
lu  the  deep  glsdo  where  dwells  the  brooding  dove — 
The  painted  valley  and  the  scented  air, 
She  heard  far  echoes  of  the  voice  of  Love, 
And  marked  his  footsteps'  traces  everywhere. 
If  ho  has  never  exceeded  this  statue,  Westmacott  has  done 
things  equally  worthy  of  immortality:  such  are  the  "Statue  of 
a  Nymph  preparing  for  the  Bath,"  which  now  adorns  the  ducal 
residence  of  Castle  Howard;  the  statue  of  Euphrotyne,  which  is 
at  Clumber;  and  the  ■  Dream  of  Horace,"  which  is  at  Petworth. 
We  have  the  highest  authority  for  saying  that  Sir  Richard 


and  it  is  in  these  that,  in  our  opinion,  he  equals,  if  not  sur- 
passes Canova.  The  best  works  of  Westmacott  may  be  found 
perhaps  in  Woburn  Abbey,  where  the  dancing  nymphs  of  Canova 
have  also  found  a  resting-place  i  these  ore  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Psyche,  and  one  of  Eros  or  Cupid. 

When  Psyche  was  first  exhibited,  its  singular  merit  was  at 
once  acknowledged,  and  in  those  days  of  albums  and  keepsakes, 
more  than  one  "  fashionable"  poet  bymned  its  praise.  The  verses 
by  Mr.  T.  K.  Uervey  are  so  very  well  suited  to  the  subject,  that 
we  me  tempted  to  quote  them.  The  statue  represents  Psyche  more 
under  her  immortal  than  her  earthly  aspect,  with  her  beautifully 
slight  form  bent  forwards,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  wings  which  adorn 
her  shoulders.  She  appears  partly  to  be  examining  a  golden  box, 
the  gift  of  the  gods,  and  partly  to  be  rapt  In  listening  to  something 
afar  off.  The  figure  is  perfectly  ctherial;  no  touch  of  gross  hu- 
manity rests  upon  the  pure  marble.  Well,  indeed,  might  Uervey 
address  it  as  one  who  was 


deems  those  we  have  mentioned  as  the  most  successful  of 
his  works. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career  honours  hare 
deservedly  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  sculptor.  In  1793, 
when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had  first  visited  Rome;  in 
the  next  year,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  he  received  the  first 
premium  for  sculpture  given  by  tho  Florence  gallery;  in  the 
following  year,  ho  obtained  the  pope's  medal,  and  was  also  elected 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  Florence.  Honours  in  his  own 
country  followed  at  no  distant  period.  In  1805  he  was  elected  an 
associate  oTour  own  Royal  Academy,  and  eleven  years  afterwards 
he  was  mado  a  Royal  Academician. 

Sir  Richard  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1837;  in 
addition  to  which,  and  his  other  honours,  he  is  a  D.C.L.  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Of  his  family  we  know 
little,  save  that  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Richard  Westmacott,  hoc  con- 
tributed to  literature  an  essay  upon  Art-Education. 
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FftXircia  Ztrbarix,  one  of  the  great  luminaries  of  the  Spanish 
school,  though  hia  works  «re  little  known  out  of  his  native  country, 


*>'* 


*ss  born  in  the  year  1598,  at  Fuente  de  Cantos,  a  small  town  in 
Estrtmadura,  situated  among  the  hills  which  divide  that  province 
Vol.  II. 


from  Andalusia,  and  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  that  place  on  the 
7tb  of  November.  The  rudiments  of  art  were  taught  him  by  some 
unknown  artist,  who  is  supposed  to  hare  been  a  pupil  of  Morales, 
during  the  sojourn  of  that  master  at  the  neighbouring  town  of 
i'rexenal.  His  father  was  an  indigent  cultivator  of  a  few  acres  of 
land,  and  intended  to  bring  up  his  son  in  his  own  vocation ;  but 
seeing  the  inclination  of  the  youth  for  painting,  he  consented  to  his 
leaving  the  plough  to  take  up  the  brush  under  the  licentiate  Juan 
de  las  Roelas,  who  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  school  of 
Seville.  His  new  instructor  had  worked  in  Italy,  under  a  pupil 
of  Titian,  whom  he  followed  in  the  brightness  and  harmony  of  his 
colours.  In  this  school  the  genius  of  Zurbaran  was  rapidly  de- 
veloped, so  that  be  soon  surpassed  his  master.  His  application  was 
remarkable;  and  so  cureful  was  he  always  to  paint  from  nature, 
that  he  would  not  paint  even  a  piece  of  drapery  without  arranging 
it  before  him  on  the  lay-figure.  He  displayed  a  great  talent  far 
the  representation  of  drapery  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  studies, 
and  there  aro  few  of  his  pictures  without  white  drapery  of  some 
kind,  which  he  was  especially  fond  of  painting. 

Some  pictures  of  Caravaggio,  which  came  under  his  observation 
while  studying  in  the  school  of  Roelas,  excited  his  admiration,  and 
had  great  influence  in  determining  hia  manner.  The  vigour  and 
even  rudeness  of  his  execution,  was  well  adapted  to  the  represen- 
tation of  his  favourite  subjects,  monks  and  friars,  of  whom  he  is 
the  great  delineator,  as  Raffaelle  was  of  Madonnas,  and  Ribera  of 
martyrs.  He  studied  the  Carthusians  in  their  cloisters  as  closely  as 
Titian  did  the  nobles  and  high-bora  ladies  of  Venice,  and  Vandyck 
those  of  England.  Their  girdles  of  rope,  their  dark  cowls,  their 
coarse  robes,  their  spare  forms,  and  their  austere  features,  seem 
to  have  possessed  a  strange  and  inexplicable  charm  for  him.  He 
began  to  apply  himself  to  the  external  appearances  of  things  before 
penetrating  the  interior ;  he  painted  the  vestments,  and  under  them 
the  form  of  the  body,  and  under  the  form  of  the  body  the  emotions 
and  secret  torments  of  the  soul.    "  Under  that  w  hite  shroud,  the 
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favourite  object  of  his  study,"  says  M.  Leon  Gotten,  "be  ha* 
painted  that  population,  pale,  sad.  emaciated,  and  suffering,  of 
monks,  Capuchins  and  Carmelites,  shod  and  unshod.  He  has  dis- 
covered to  the  world,  better  than  if  the  walls  of  all  the  convent* 
of  Spain  had  been  thrown  down,  the  dark  passions  and  gloomy 
thoughts  of  all  those,  the  natural  flow  of  whoso  feelings  are 
checked  by  haircloth  and  exaggerated  rows.  Zufbaran  it  the 
Job  of  art— the  painter  of  grief  and  resignation.  None  of  hie 
compatriots  have  reduced  their  genius  to  a  harsher  unity,  or 
given  to  their  conceptions  a  more  lugubrious  immobility." 

Seville  wss  in  that  dsy  just  the  city  for  a  palmer  of  his  peculiar 
predilections  and  talents.  Nowhere  else  could  be  ha» e  foand  more 
devotion,  a  greater  number  of  religious  communities,  of  a  greater 
variety  of  monkish  orders.   The  city  contained  at  that  time  no 
leas  than  sixty  convents  of  men  and  women.   There  warn  the 
Trinitarians,  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  who  shaved  their 
heads,  except  a  circle  of  hair  round  the  forehead  and  the  nape, 
and  wore  robes  of  white  linen,  encircled  at  the  waist  by  •  blsck 
belt   There  were  the  C-nnelites,  reformed  hy  the  patron  saint  of 
Seville,  St.  Theresa,  whose  vestments  were  of  brown  cloth,  eon- 
fined  at  the  waist  by  a  broad  girdle)  the  Capuchins,  with  shaven 
heads,  bare  throats,  and  feet  »bod  with  sandals,  who  wore  robes 
of  brown  cloth,  girt  at  the  waist  by  a  thick  eord,  furnished  with 
three  knots,  and  nsed  for  self-flsgellsiioti  i  there  were  the  Fran- 
ciscans, who  offered  amulets,  agnus  dels,  and  chaplets  for  sale,  or 
exchanged  them  for  at  tides  of  feed;  and  there  wss  the  terrible 
brotherhood  of  St.  Dominic,  devoted  to  the  office  of  tl»e  Inquisi- 
tion, and  recognisable  by  their  ferocious  mien  no  less  than  by 
their  costume,  consisting  of  a  deep  eowl  and  a  long,  black  cloak 
over  a  robe  of  white  Horn.  At  aWvUle— the  privileged  theatre  of 
•very  imaginable  religions  observance-might  be  met  at  every 
step  the  future  elements  of  the  pictures  which  Zerbaren  medi- 
tated j  instruments  of  penance,  scourges  of  leather  or  of  twisted 
parchment,  with  or  without  knots,  heir-cloth  iMru,  human  skulls, 
belts  of  metal,  gags,  padlocks,  ashes,  regit  all.  In  met,  that  a 
morbid  imagination  could  suggest  as  additions  to  human  inftVr- 
ing  and  degradation.   Armed  with  a  vigorous  brush,  and  deter- 
mined to  attack  these  details  in  all  their  gloomy  reality,  the 
imiiator  of  Caravaggio  found  all  prepared  to  enable  him  to  enact 
the  part  in  the  history  of  painting  to  which  his  temperament  and 
bis  inclinations  destined  him.  There  was  nothing  wanting.  But  he 
did  not  atop  at  the  cowl,  the  coarse  tnnic,  and  the  knotted  rope— 
at  once  a  girdle  and  a  scourge.  He  saw  the  repressed  passions  of 
the  cloister  agitating  beneath  the  hair-cloth  shirt;  he  heard  the 
heavy  groans  which  emanated  from  souls  troubled  by  strange 
virions  or  affrighted  by  menacing  apparitions.    He  strove  to 
render  visible  the  mental  tortures  of  theCenohite,  the  terrors  of  the 
■out  haunted  by  the  phantoms  of  superstition,  and  sometimes  the 
raptures  of  devotional  ecstasy.   He  wished  to  embody  the  in- 
visible In  his  representations  of  the  visible. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Spanish  gallery  at  the  Louvre 
caused  a  great  sensation  among  the  art-loving  portion  of  the 
Parisian  public,  so  impressionable  and  yet  so  Mo*/.  That  which 
excited  their  emotions  the  roott  profoundly  was  not,  however,  the 
•ersphic  expression  of  the  sr.gels  of  Murillo,  nor  the  astonishing 
likeness  to  life  of  the  portraits  of  Velasqnes;  it  was  M  The  Monk 
in  Prayer"  of  Zurbsran(p.  180),  one  of  thwe  pictures  which,  once 
g«ied  upon,  h  Is  impossible  to  forget  On  his  knees,  wrapped  in  a 
loose  garment  or  gray  linen,  torn  and  patched,  his  countenance  half 
hidden  in  the  shade  of  his  cowl,  a  monk  implores  the  mercy  of  GdcI, 
Upon  his  locked  and  emaciated  hands  be  supports  a  human  skull, 
and  with  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  seems  to  say,  "  St  profundi* 
clamant  ad  H,  Domint."  When  the  crowd  of  visitors,  after  having 
traversed  the  hall  of  Henry  II.,  entered  the  grand  apartment  set 
apart  for  the  works  of  the  Spanish  masters,  and  came  opposite  this 
awe-in«piring  picture,  there  was  among  ihemn  movement  of  Stupor, 
and  almost  of  terror.  The  murmur  of  voices  became  suddenly 
hushed  t  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  heard  the  solemnly  and  sadden- 
ing sounds  of  the  Dim  in*.  Not  only  the  entire  Spanish  school, 
bat  all  Spain,  so  to  speak,  seems  to  be  comprised  in  that  painting,  so 
full  of  passionate  devotion  and  mystic  gloom.  The  name  of  Zur- 
baran,  till  then  scarcely  known  in  France,  became  papular ieed  by 
tJm  number  of  lithographs  and  engravings  in  which  his  -  Monk 
la  Prayer"  was  reproduced.  Since  that  time  the  name  of  Zurharea 


has  been  Inseparable,  in  tho  minds  of  amateurs  and  the  public, 
from  the  ideas  awakened  by  the  representation  of  that  mysterious 
being,  the  Spanish  monk. 

The  strong  impression  always  produced  by  this  picture  pr  *es 
that  the  sentiment  is  as  profound  as  the  execution  is  bold  ;  it  is  a 
picture  which  appeals  to  the  eye  and  to  the  heart  with  equal 
power.  No  other  painter,  hi  fact,  not  excepting  even  Murillo, 
has  represented  with  more  success  the  two  aspects  of  the  Spanish 
character,  its  passion  for  the  real  and  its  aspirations  after  the 
ideal,  seduced  by  dssiling  materialities,  and  yet  carried  away  so 
easily  httc  the  most  refined  and  exalted  spiritualism. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-fire,  the  pupil  of  R««elns  become  a  master; 
from  all  sides  he  received  commissions  for  pictures  bat  always  for 
devotional  subjects,  for  he  painted  no  others,  and  refused  to  em- 
ploy bis  talents  on  familiar  or  grotesque  subjects.  The  first  pic- 
tures of  nay  importance  which  he  executed  were  those  which  de- 
corate the  altar-screen  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  the  commission 
for  which  he  received  from  the  Marquis  of  Malsgon.  The  centre- 
pieces represent  8«.  Peter  hs  pontifical  vestments,  and  bia  deliver- 
ance from  prison  by  the  angel |  and  on  the  wings  are  painted  ike 
•Beetle's  want  of  faith,  when  he  walked  on  the  lake  of  Galilee 
with  the  Redeemer,  and  the  vision  of  unclean  beasts  and  fowls, 
typical  of  the  emancipation  from  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  hy 
the  Christian  dispensation.   This  screen  was  finished  in  1645, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  painted  for  the  college  of  St.  Thomas 
d'Aqaines,  at  Seville,  the  picture  which  passes  for  his  ekef-dcemm 
and  which  now  hangs  over  what  was  once  the  high  altar  of  the 
Friars  of  Mercy,  in  the  Museum  of  that  city.   All  the  figures  in 
this  picture,  which  represents  the  apotheosis  of  the  sains,  are 
larger  than  life,  and  treated  in  (be  grandest  manner. 

Some  of  Zurberan's  works  are  marked  by  a  vigour  of  execution 
which  spproaches  closely  to  rudeness,  for  be  needed  to  be  a  rapid 
psinter  to  execute  the  numerous  commissions  which  he  recei  * 
from  the  monastic  orders.  Every  religious  community  in  Anda- 
lttsia  was  desirous  of  retaining  his  services  to  paint  the  history  of 
their  foundations,  and  the  glorification  of  the  saints  who  had 
edified  them  by  their  austerities,  or  illustrated  them  by  their 
martyrdom.  He  had  scarcely  finished  the  "Apotheosis  of  St 
Thomas  d'Aquinas,"  when  he  was  summoned  to  the  superb 
monastery  of  Ouadaloupe,  to  paint  two  altar-pieces,  representing 
St  Ildefonso  and  St  Nicholas  Beri,  and  eleven  pictures  illustra- 
tive of  the  life  of  St  Jerome,  the  patron  of  the  monastery.  On 
his  return  to  Seville,  he  was  employed  by  the  Carthusian  monks 
of  St.  Maria  de  las  Cuevaa  to  paint  three  pictures,  representing 
scenes  in  the  lives  of  St  Bruno  and  St.  Hugo.  He  also  painted  a 
number  of  pictures  Ulustrathre  of  the  life  of  St  Pedro  Nolasco  for 
the  Barefooted  Friars  of  the  order  of  Mercy »  a  remarkable  and 
greatly  admired  "Crucifixion"  for  the  church  of  St.  Pablo;  and 
a  variety  of  works  for  the  Carmelite  convent  of  St  Roman,  and 
the  churches  of  St  Esteban  ami  St.  Bonaremura. 

Notwithstanding  his  general  tendencies,  the  taste  of  Zurbaran 
was  not  exclusively  for  srewes  of  misery  snd  pain.    lis  tem- 
perament, always  grave,  impelled  Mas  to  subjects  hs  accordance 
with  it,  but  he  did  not  always  select  the  agony  of  the  martyr,  or 
penitents  surrounded  by  their  Instruments  of  torture;  he  cuulJ 
sometimes  paint  the  ineffablu  joys  of  religious  eestacv,  an  J  the 
radiance  of  the  soul  visited  by  celestial  phisntoma.    There  was 
formerly  in  the  Spanish  room  at  the  Louvre,  now  dismantled,  a 
picture  by  this  master,  representing  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  innumerable  female  saints  of  tho  monkish  legend*,  who 
appear  to  be  defiling  past  the  spectator.    Under  the  names  of 
St  Cecilia,  St.  Catherine,  St  lives,  Bt  Lucia,  and  St  Ursula, 
be  has  revived,  in  their  most  glowing  colours,  all  Ac  types  of 
Spanish  beamy.    The  slight  and  supple  forms  and  impassioned 
countenances  of  the  lovely  brunettes,  haughty  like  the  Ca*:ilums, 
delicate  and  pretty  like  the  Andalasiam,  seem  about  to  surt 
from  the  esnrvas.  The  costumes  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IIL  are 
adapted  so  singularly  to  the  forme  of  the  canonised  beauties,  that 
they  seem  to  be  sersphs  who  have  descended  from  the  sk.es,  stid 
donned  the  robes  of  the  bigb-born  ladies  of  the  ewrrt  of  Toledo. 
A  glowing  sun  has  given  a  Moorish  tint  to  their  complexions; 
their  feet  are  charmingly  smalt    One,  who,  over  a  rube 
trimmed  with  laoe,  wears  a  green  mantle,  embroidered  with  gold, 
we  recognise  as  St  Catherine,  whom  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
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faith,  being  unable  to  break  her  alive  on  the  wheel,  decapitated. 
Another,  young  and  very  beautiful,  habited  In  a  magnificent  robe 
of  dark  crimson,  brocaded  with  gold,  it  known  to  be  St.  Lucia,  by 
the  silver  plate  which  *he  holds  in  her  handt,  containing  her  two 
beautiful  eye*,  which  abe  submitted  to  loae  rather  than  renonnce 
her  belief.  St.  Cecilia  play*  on  the  organ,  and  raises  her  fine  eyes 
to  heaven  with  an  expression  of  pious  ecstasy,  and  seems  to  listen 
to  some  distant  harmony,  Ihe  response  of  the  angelic  choir  to  baf 
wondrous  (trains.  By  her  side  are  the  taints-patronesses  of  Seville, 
St.  Justine  and  8s.  fiuffrne,  recognised  by  the  little  rases  which  tft* 
dicate  the  occupation  of  their  father,  who  la  said  to  hare  been  a 
potter  in  their  native  dty.  Their  sainted  maidens  west  green 
scarry,  ttirown  wnn  captivating  negligence  over  garments  stripca 
with  black  and  yellow,  the  contrast  of  which  renders  the  sisters 
rcry  conspicuoos. 

In  his  manrello'JS  talent  for  draperies,  Zurbaran  Is  not  surpassed 
by  the  most  ill astr ions  artists  of  the  Venetian  school,  not  excepting 
even  Paul  Veronese.  It  is  seen  in  all  pictures,  Mrt  particularly 
in  the  portraits  of  two  saints  of  greet  renown,  and  held  ta  tery 
high  veneration  by  the  people  of  Madrid — St.  Marino  and  8t 
Barbara.  The  former  is  the  patron  of  tho  poor,  and  is  charged 
with  the  special  duty  of  conducting  the  more  humble  mto  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  he  is  therefore  represented  a*  •  shepherd, 
and  wears  a  coarse  tunic  and  a  modest  *traw  hat.  St  Barbara, 
on  the  contrary,  is  protectress  of  noble  Indie?,  Ihe  guardian  of 
aristocratic  souls,  and  the  confident  of  high-born  transgressors, 
she  wears,  therefore,  a  rube  of  gold  tisane,  the  ie  adorned  wttli 
many  jewels,  and  her  air  is  banghty  and  disdainful. 

But  it  is  as  the  painter  of  the  convent,  at  the  illustrator  of  Ihe 
asceticism  of  the  cloister  and  its  victims,  that  Zurbaran  is  most 
conspicuous  and  most  original.  His  finest  works  of  this  kind  are 
those  which  he  executed  for  the  Carthnsiant  of  Seville,  and  now 
in  the  museum  of  that  city.  The  subjects  are  taken  from  tiHr 
history  of  the  Carthusian  order.  "The  Reception  of  St  Bruno 
by  the  Pope"  is  the  theme  of  one  of  (be  best  of  these  composi- 
tions; but  the  most  remarkable  It  (ha"Miraele  of  St.  Hugo," 
the  tradition  of  which  is  piously  preferred  by  the  Carthusian 
order.  St.  Hugo,  Bishop  of  CftonobJa,  paying  an  unexpected 
visit  to  the  monastery  when  the  monks  Were  at  table,  found  them 
eating  meat  contrary  to  the  rule*  ot  the  orderi  upon  which  he 
suddenly  transformed  their  savoury  dishes)  into  tottobNt),  The 
picture  consists  of  nine  figures,  seven  monks  seated  round  the 
table  of  the  refectory,  the  mitred  saint,  and  a  youthful  attendant, 
who  looks  very  much  astonished  at  the  startling  miracle  which 
has  been  performed  under  his  eyes. 

The  addition  of  "  painter  to  the  king"  to  Zorberan'*  signature, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  grand  alur-aerneo  of  the  Certhotinn  monastery 
ol  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  with  th«  date  MM,  proves  that  the  artist 
had  that  distinction  conferred  upon  him  before  he  had  attained  his 
thirty-fifth  year;  but  the  precis*  date  of  the  appointment,  the 
means  by  which  he  obtained  it,  and  the  period  of  Ms  first  visit  to 
Madrid,  are  unknown.  Uis  ptctrrres  are  so  much  more  numerous 
it)  Andalusia  thisn  in  Madrid  and  Castile,  however,  ssto  prove  tliut 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  mint  have  been  paased  hi  the  former 
province.  Palomino  say*  (hot  Velasqucs,  who  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Zutbtran  as  Serine,  and  inew  Me  talents,  invited 
him  to  the  capital,  Ot  Ike  desire  of  Phffrp  IV.,  to  J 640,  but  tWo 
is  evidently  an  error,  smd  not  the  only  one  by  nv<ny  which  fhi* 
writer,  although  a  Spaniard,  has  committed.  In  the  year  named, 
however,  Zurbaran  decorated  the  palace  of  Buen  RctirO  With  a 
aeries  of  paintings  representing  "  The  Labours  of  Haven  res."  Lean 
Bermudea  enumerates  only  font,  but  the  catalogue  of  th«  Royal 
Gallery  at  Madrid,  in  which  the  pictures  now  hang,  gives)  tin. 
It  is  said  that  Philip  frequently  visited  the  artist  whilst  engaged 
on  these  pictures,  and  thnt  coming  behind  him  one  day,  just  as 
he  had  affixed  his  signature  to  one  of  them,  with  the  addition, 
M  painter  to  the  king,"  he  laid  his  hand  on  tba  artist's  shoulder, 
and  said:  "  Painter  to  the  king,  and  king  of  painters I" 

While  at  Seville,  Zurbaran  married  Donna  Leonora  de  Jordera, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children.  A  d«ed  of  gift  by  the  artist  to 
one  of  his  daughters  of  a  house  situated  in  the  CaHe  de  los  Abades , 
was  discovered  by  (Jean  Bermudea  among  the  archives  of  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  There  is  a  story  current  that 
the  latter  years  of  the  artist*!  life  were  troubled  on  account  of  a 
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dual,  in  whieh  be  slaw  Ms  adversary,  but  the  causa  of  which  la  not 
related,  and  it  is  said  that  be  was  condemned  by  the  king  to  the 
seclusion  of  a  cloister.  A  similar  story  Is  related  of  tbe  French 
painter,  Lesueur,  who  Is  said  to  have  become  a  monk  of  the  Car- 
thusian  order  through  baring  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  antagonist 
in  a  duel.  But  as  the  Spanish  chroniclers  of  art  make  no  mention 
of  the  a£f»ir,  and  it  is  known  that  Zurbaran  was  employed  during 
ihe  latter  year*  of  his  (if*  In  decorating  several  royal  residences  in 
Madrid  and  its  environs,  Ihe  *»oty  may  safely  be  regarded  as  one  of 
those  embellishments  with  which  imaginative  blogruphers  some- 
times adorn  their  rtreUons.  Don  Lrsare  Diss  del  Valle  mentions 
having  mat  Zurbaran  hi  Madrid  in  16«k,  and,  according  to  Palo- 
mino, the  artist  died  In  that  year,  at  the  ago  of  staty-four. 

"  Zurbaran says  Stirling,  "  ftndouMedly  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  Spanish  painters.  He  pa  n  ted  heeds  with  admirable  skill; 
but  ha  had  not  that  wonderful  power  Which  belonged  to  Velas- 
qucs,  of  producing  art  exact  fac  simile  of  a  grorrp  of  figures  at 
various  distances.  Bona  of  hi*  large  compositions  equal  •  The 
Meninas'*  In  airy  ease  and  (ruth  of  efrec'  i  nor  have  his  figures 
the  rounded  and  undefined,  yet  truly  like-Ilka  Outlines  which 
chnrm  us  In  the  works  of  Mtirillo.  But  In  colouring  he  is  not  in- 
ferior to  these  great  masters,  and  his  tints,  although  always  sober 
and  subdued,  have  sometimes  much  of  the  brilliancy  and  depth 
Of  Rembrandt's  style,  as  t*  the  case  in  his  excellent  small  picture 
of  'Judith  and  her  Handmaid,'  In  the  collection  of  tbe  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  His  Virgin*  are  rare,  and  In  general  not  very  pleas- 
ing t  bat  he  frequently  painted  female  saints,  apparently  pre- 
serving in  their  person*  the  portrait*  of  beauties  of  the  day,  for 
the  rouge  of  good  society  ttay  often  be  detected  On  their  checks. 
In  the  delineation  of  animal*  he  was  likewise  Successful;  and 
Palomino  mentions  With  approbation  hi*  picture*  of  an  enraged 
dog,  from  which  chance  observer*  used  to  ran  away,  and  of  a 
yearling  lamb,  deemed  by  the  possessor  of  mora  valuo  than  a 
hetacomb  of  full-grown  sheep." 

In  calling  him  the  Caravagglo  of  Spain,  the  historians  of  art 
have  not  rendered  complete  justice  to  Zurbaran.  It  is  only  in 
vigour  and  boldnes*  of  execution  that  there  is  any  resemblance 
between  this  matter  smd  Caratagglo,  to  whom  he  is  superior  in 
elevation  of  style  tad  dignity  of  sentiment.  He  has  given  his 
figures  the  force  of  trutafolne**,  and  Impressed  them  with  a  cha- 
racter of  ardent  faith,  and  in  tome  ease*  of  mot  si  beauty.  By  one 
of  those  Violent  transitions  pecnliirr  to  the  Spanish  masters,  he 
passes  easily  from  the  spiritual  to  the  material,  and  it  is  correct, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  ho  has  fVH  like  Ltsneor,  and  expressed  his 
feeling*  like  CutavaggiO.  B*l«*en  (he  former  and  Zurbaran 
there  is  the  difference  of  temperament  characteristic  of  their  res  nee  - 
tive  nations.  Lesueur,  under  M*  pal*  (lot*,  ha*  shown  tbe  calm  re- 
signation of  (he  believer,  animated  by  (he  hope  of  everlasting  life, 
Zurbaran,  with  rode  vlgonr,  ha*  repreMftted  the  mortifications  of 
the  aacetlc,  and  the  tormetrt*  of  sou  It  troubled  by  visions  of  bell. 

Zurbaran  was  as  diligent  a*  (if*  execution  wa#  rapid,  and  his 
works  are  therefore  numerous.  They  are  to  be  fotmd  in  most  of 
the  great  galleries  of  Europe,  but  hi*  finest  works  are  in  the  Museum 
at  Seville.  Foremost  among  them  t*  lb*  "Apotheosis  of  St 
Thomas  d'Aqnlne*,"  of  which  we  quote  (ha  following  description 
from  Stirling's  "  Annal*  Of  fh*  ArtUts  of  Spain  t"— The  picture  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  the  figures  are  tntoewhat  larger 
than  life.  Aloft,  in  the  opening  heaven,  appear  (ha  Blessed  Trinity, 
the  Virgin,  St  Paul  and  St  Dominic,  and  the  angelic  doctor,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  ascending  to  join  their  glorious  company,  lower 
down,  in  middle  air,  sit  Ih*  font  doctor*  of  (he  church,  grand  and 
venerable  figures,  on  cfoudy  thrones;  and  on  the  ground  kneel, on 
(he  right  hand,  the  Archbishop  Diego  da  Dew,  founder  of  the 
College,  and  on  the  left  (he  Emperor  Chafle*  V.,  st tended  by  a 
train  of  ecclesiastics.  The  head  of  St  Thomas  is  said  to  be  a  por- 
trait of  Don  Augustin  Abreu  Nunea  de  Escobar,  prebendary  of 
Seville,  and  from  the  dose  adherence  to  Titian's  pictures  observ- 
able in  the  grave  countenance  of  the  imperial  adorer,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  in  the  other  historical  personages  the  likeness  has 
been  preserved  wherever  it  was  practicable.  The  mild  dark  face,  im- 
mediately behind  Charles,  is  traditionally  held  to  be  the  portrait 
of  Zurbaran  himself.  In  spite  of  its  blemishes  as  a  composition, 
which  arc,  perhaps,  chargeable  less  against  the  painter  than 

«   Las  Meoina*  "  (th*  Maids  of  Honour),  by  Vtlttqoex.  . 
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against  hia  Dominican  patrons  of  the  college,  and  in  spite  of  a 
certain  harshness  of  outline,  this  picture  is  one  of  the  grandest  of 
altar-piece*.  The  colouring  throughout  ia  rich  and  effective,  and 
worthy  tbo  school  of  Roe  las ;  the  heads  arc  all  of  them  admirable 
studies ;  the  draperies  of  the  doctors  and  ecclesiastics  arc  mngiii- 


tures  which  Znrbaran  painted  for  the  Carthusians,  also  in  this 
Museum  :  "  In  the  first  of  these  pictures,  the  Pontiff,  in  a  violet 
robe,  and  the  recluse  in  white,  with  a  black  cluak,  sit  opposite  to 
each  othei,  with  a  table  between  them  covered  with  books ;  their 
heads  are  full  of  dignity,  and  ull  the  accessories  finely  coloured.  In 


THE  MONK  IN  PHAYEE.— FHOM  A  TAINTING  BV  ZCBBAEAN. 


ficent  in  breadth  and  amplitude  of  fold ;  the  imperial  mantle  is 
painted  with  Venetian  splendour ;  and  the  street-view,  receding  in 
the  centre  of  the  canvas,  is  admirable  for  its  atmospheric  depth 
and  distance." 

We  extract  from  the  *atne  work  a  description  of  the  three  pie* 


the  thud,  the  strangeness  of  the  subject  deti  acts  from  the  pleasure 
afforded  by  the  excellence  of  the  painting.  The  second  is  the  beat 
of  the  three,  and  is  curious  as  a  scene  of  the  old  monastic  life  of 
Spain,  whence  the  cowled  friar  has  passed  away  like  the  mailed 
knight.    At  a  table,  spread  with  what  teems  a  very, frugal  meal. 
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sit  seven  Carthusians  in  white,  some  of  them  with  their  high- 
peaked  hoods  drawn  over  their  heads ;  the  aged  bishop  Hugo  in 
purple  vestments,  and  attended  by  a  page,  stands  in  the  foreground ; 
over  the  heads  of  tbo  monks  there  hangs  a  picture  of  the  Virgin ; 
and  an  open  door  affords  a  glimpse  of  a  distant  church.  These 
venerable  friars  seem  portraits ;  each  differs  in  features  from  the 
other*,  vet  all  bear  the  impress  of  long  years  of  solitary  and  silent 
penance;  their  white  draperies  chill  the  eye,  as  their  cold,  hope- 


lest  face*  chill  the  heart ;  and  the  whole  scene  Is  brought  before 
uj  with  a  vivid  fidelity,  which  shows  tliat  Zurbaran  studied 
the  Carthusian  in  his  native  cloisters,  with  the  like  close  and 
fruitful  attention  that  Velasquez  bestowed  on  the  courtier 
strutting  in  the  corridors  of  the  Alcazar  or  the  alleys  of 
Aranjuex." 

The  church  or  the  Hospital  del  Sangre,  in  Seville,  possesses  eight 
■mall  pictures  of  this  master,  each  representing  a  female  saint.  St. 


Matilda,  in  a  crimson  robe,  embroidered  with  gold  ;  St.  Dorothea, 
in  a  robe  of  purplish  gray  colour;  and  St.  Inez,  in  purple 
vestments,  with  a  lamb  in  her  arms,  are  the  beat,  and  seem  to 
be  portraits  of  some  of  the  beauties  of  Seville  contemporary 
with  the  painter. 

The  cathedral  of  Cadiz  possesses  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi" 
(p.  18-1),  a  grand  picture,  which  hangs  on  the  south  side  of  the  great 
door.    On  the  right,  in  the  foreground,  sits  the  Virgin,  holding  on 


her  knees  the  infant  Jcus,  before  whom  kneels  a  venerable  per- 
sonage, with  a  head  of  great  dignity  and  a  flowing  white  beard  ; 
his  gorgeous  robe  is  held  up  by  a  youthful  page,  and  behind  him 
stands  another  of  the  visitors,  a  young  man,  in  armour  richly  in. 
laid  with  gold,  and  sparkling  with  jewels,  a  negro  bearing  a  vessel 
of  frankincense,  and  several  other  figures 

The  royal  gallery  at  Madrid  contains,  besides  the  ten  pictures  of 
the  "  Labours  of  Hercules,"  two  others,  representing  scenes  in  the 
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Ufa  of  St.  Peter  Nolssco,  and  another  of  tb«  "  Infant  Jesus," 
fanciful  in  design,  but  painted  in  the  artist's  Host  manner;  the 
child,  wrapped  in  a  purple  rolie,  it  lying  asleep  on  a  cross,  and  the 
whole  ie  painted  with  inimitable  delicacy  and  beauty. 

Under  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.,  tlic  gallery  of  the  Louvre  wu 
very  rich  in  work*  of  ttii*  master,  one  of  the  mott  admired  being 
the  "  Honk  in  Prayer,"  which  wo  have  engraved  (p.  180).  The 
Spanish  picturee  In  the  Louvre  were  mostly  obtained  from  the 
churches  and  convents  of  Spain  during  the  French  occupation  of 
that  country,  and  many  more  were  in  the  collections  of  Marshal 
Soult  and  others*  which  an  now  Mattered  over  Europe 

The  beat  specimen  of  the  matter  in  this  country  U  bU  "  Virgin, 
with  the  infant  Saviour  and  St.  John,"  signed  iVa*.  d*  Zurlar<t», 
1053,  in  the  Puke  oi  Sutherland'*  gallery  at  Stafford  House.  The 
infant,  sitting  on  the  tap  of  bU  mother,  turn*,  w  if  afraid,  from  a 
goldfinch,  which  hit  playfellow  bold*  out  to  bin.  In  tlie  counte- 
nance of  the  Virgin,  the  softiuat  and  pnics  of  Guide's  Madonna*  U 
blended  with  tli u  warmth  or*  Titian'*  Violante,  the  downcast  eye* 
are  soft  and  dark,  and  the  hair  it  of  a  rich  cbeorat  brown.  The 
infant  Jesn*  is  delicately  painted,  and  remind*  the  spectator  of  the 
graceful  cherub*  of  Correggio.  The  figure  of  St.  John  1*  rather 
poor,  but  the  trutbfulue**  to  nature  of  the  plate  of  apple*  on  the 
table  is  inimitable.  Tttt  pistaro  i*  a  good  example  af  what  Zur- 
bnran  could  accomplUh  la  a  ttyl*  which  he  seldom  attowptcd,  while 
the  mixture  of  the  ideal  and  the  natural  la  very  okwaeUrfctic  of 
the  Spmii-ih  school.  In  colouring,  the  picture  stands  very  lii^h. 
The  drapery  it  very  dew  and  warn,  and  the  htrnany  of  tin  whole 
truly  admirable. 

The  Moroni*  of  La«*downe  possesses,  in  hU  gallery  at  Bowaod,  ■ 
"  Monk  holding  a  Shall/*  attributed  to  Sebastian  del  Piowbo ;  but 
it  ditTers  from  the  works  of  iliat  master  iu  the  colouring  and  style 
of  conception,  and,  iu  the  opinion  of  pr.  VVaagaa,  i*  a  very  wail 
executed  and  nobly  coaoaived  aork  of  ssarbaran,  There  is  aUo  a 
•ingle  speciona  of  thi*  mister,  "Judith  and  her  Handmaid,"  in 
the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Three  celebrated  sale*  have  established  the  commercial  value  of 
tho  works  of  this  master,  namely,  those  of  M.  Agnado,  Marshal 
Soult,  and  the  late  kbag  of  the  French.  At  the  first,  a  "St, 
Bufflnc,"  clad  ia  a  grey  roba,  striped  with  black  and  yellow,  and  a 
green  scarf,  and  holding  in  her  bands  two  small  roses,  was  sold  fbv 
£35;  "Tskiug  tb*  Habit  of  8*>  Clara."  a  work  of  nine  figures, 
brought  £30)  sad,  •  "St.  Mafijro,rl  £65. 

When  the  oollectuja  whiob,  the  celebrated  Marshal  Soul,  bad 
made  during  bjj  campaign  in  the  Peninsula  was  brought  to  auntiou 


at  his  death,  some  of  the  finest  works  of  Zurbaran  were  submitted 

to  pnblie  competition.  "St.  Peter  Nolaseo  and  St.  Raymond  dc 
Penafbrd,"  which  was  painted  for  the  convent  of  the  Father*  of 
Mercy  at  Seville,  and  represent*  St.  Peter  Nolaseo  sitting  in  tho 
midst  of  the  chapter  of  Barcelona,  presided  over  by  8t.  Raymond, 
was  bold  for  £967.  "A  Franciscan  showing  a  miraculous  Crucifix 
to  St.  Peter  Nohueo,  and  four  Monk*  of  hi*  order,"  signed  V.  D. 
Zorbaran,  1639,  attained  the  same  price.  "  The  Frmeral  Rite*  of  a 
Bishop,"  representing  the  ecrpse  lying  in  *tate,  with  a  monk 
placing  a  crucifix  in  its  hands,  a  pope,  a  bishop  and  a  king  doing 
honingc  to  the  liteLss  remains,  and  two  monk*  kneeling  a',  the  foot 
of  the  bier,  produced  £260.  "  St.  Romain  and  St.  Barnlus,"  in 
which  tb*  former  wear*  a  cape  embroidered  with  gold,  brought 
£280.  «  St.  Lawrence,"  clad  lo  sswtwdotal  vtatsaeote,  and  hold- 
tag  In  hi*  right  hand  the  gridiron  on  which  he  suffWad  martyrdom, 
produced  £160.  "  A  Saint,"  wearing  a  rose-coloured  mantle  over 
a  robe  of  green  silk,  brocaded  with  gold,  w  as  aold  for  £165.  Another 
"Saint,"  weaving  a  diadew,  and  a  violet -coloured  mantle  over 
a  robs  of  gold  tissue,  realised  £110,  Tb*  "Communion  of  a 
Saint,"  who  i*  lying  on  a  bad,  and  receive*  tb*  sacred  elements 
from  two  Franciscans,  produced  £106.  "The  Angel  Gabriel,"  in 
a  solitude,  clothed  in  ■  wbits  turplior,  and  carrying  a  wand  over 
his  shoulder,  was  aold  for  £180. 

At  the  sale  of  Louis  Philippe'*  pictures,  which  took  place  in 
London,  the  price*  obtained  van  not  so  high.  "  St.  Francis,  with 
the  stigmata,"  formerly  in  the  Franciscan  coureut  at  Seville,  pro- 
duced only  £18.  "Oar  Lady  of  Pity,"  with  a  eardinsl  and  a 
Carthusian  monk  kneeling  before  her,  formerly  in  •  convent  at 
Seville,  sold  for  £68.  "The  Martyrdom  of  St  Jallaa,"  formerly 
In  a  convent  In  Estremadura,  and  very  much  esteemed  in  Spain, 
realised  £70.  A  superb  altar-piece,  representing  the  "  Virgin  and 
Child,"  surrounded  by  angels,  and  with  monk*  kneeling  before 
them  la  prayer,  was  sold  for  £166.  The  Virgin  ia  Glory,"  pro* 
4aced  £70,  and  another  "  Virgin  and  Child,"  £04, 

durbar  a  a  usually  signed  hi*  picture*,  and  hi  the  manner  repre- 
sented below. 
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HENRI  VAN 

Hkkbt  STsTHTWfc»  the  yoswgvi  i*  often  confounded  with  his 
father,  owing  to  their  having  the  saw*  baptismal  name,  and  the 
similarity  qf  their  work*.  The  painter  of  wbon  w*  bow  give  the 
portrait  and  the  history  it  Henry  Steauwvck  the  younger,  who 
w*.  born  at  Antwerp  ia  1688,  tad  died  iu  London  1688,  or,  .*> 
cording  to  other  authorities,  In  16*0.  Neither  date  acem*  to  be 
correct,  however,  as  there  U  a  picture  try  this  master  in  the  royal 
gallery  at  Berlin,  which  bears  the  data  of  10*8-  The  portrait  by 
Vandyck,  engraved  b>  the  elegant  burin  of  Paul  Pootlu*,  ha*  pre- 
served to  posterity  tb*  fine,  mUdligeot  couateaaaca  of  this  most 
admirable  paiuUr  of  architectural  perspectives. 

At  first  light,  it  sawn*  that  nothing  eaald  be  wore  contrary  to 
tho  genius  ol  the  painter  than  the  representation  of  edifices,  unless 
we  regard  them  simply  as  •cecssoric*.  In  a  secondary  degree,  In 
tho  landscapes  of  Claude,  for  example,  or  in  tho  grave  composi- 
tion* of  Poussin,  buildings  play  an  important  part;  they  interrupt 
the  nadulatiug  line*  of  tbo  landscape,  aud  impress  it  with  the 
augnst  character  of  the  great  peoples  who  have  written  their 
thought*  iu  marble.  But  if  architecture  ia  a  rich  and  fertile  ele- 
ment, wlien  it  is  used  with  taste  and  propriety  as  an  ascesaory  to 
a  picture,  it  still  seems  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  art  to  subject  it 
to  toe  imperious  rules  of  the  mathematician,  by  making  a  building 
or  an  Interior  the  principal  object  in  a  picture.    TV  distance  be- 


misNWYCK. 

tween  imagination  and  exactness  It  so  greet — the  interval  between 
the  inspiration  of  the  uaiuter  and  the  romnass  of  the  rcoiretricimi 
*o  imnams  I  ArtisU  have  hat*  fount,  however,  capable  of  in- 
Wresting  us  in  simple  perspectives,  and  investing  with  poetry  the 
w  orks  of  the  square  and  tb*  rule. 

Iu  the  same  manner  as  the  opulent  proprietor  desires  to  possess 
view*  of  his  msnsiou  and  the  scenery  which  surround*  it,  the  in- 
habitant of »  Rowan  Catholic  country  i«  the  seventeenth  century 
would  feel  an  aJfecliun  and  a  veneration  for  the  stones  of  their 
churche*.  Their  piety  would  attach  them  particularly  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  their  native  city]  to  the  font  at  which  they  had  been  baptised; 
to  the  chapel  In  which,  full  of  the  tender  emotions  of  youth,  they 
had  been  united  to  the  object  of  their  affection ;  and  to  the  nave  in 
which  stood  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors.  To  the  fervent  devotion 
of  the  Netherlands,  always  Spanish,  the  church  of  the  parish  became 
the  church  of  the  heart.  It  gave  birth,  without  doubt,  to  that  kind 
of  painting  which  ha*  for  its  object  the  perspective  of  Gothic  temples. 
Pious  amateurs  wished  to  posses*  *n  exact  view  of  the  church  of  St. 
Gudula  at  Brussels,  of  that  of  St.  James  at  Antwerp,  of  thccfmpcl 
of  the  Dominicans  at  M alines,  or  of  the  choir  of  St.  Bavon  at  Ghent. 
Without  leaving  bis  cabinet,  the  pious  amateur  could  assist  at  the 

or  even  at  the  modest  bewu/thich  the  hum^vTcnr^ddre^'to 
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the  eaMeburoent,  in  a  side  chapel,  by  th*  light  of  t 

the  real  of  the  ctrarch  if  tombra  and  deserted. 

Booh  am,  in  feet,  tbo  subjects  of  the  greater  nam  her  of  Stccn- 
wyck's  picture*.  We  rcoogni**  in  their  a.pect  all  the  fcntiment* 
awakened  in  the  tool  of  lb*  Christian  by  tha  contemplation  of  the 
basilicas  of  (he  middle  agees  ail  lite  thoughts  which  aaem  to  re- 
spond to  the  pointed  arehec,  springing  from  deodar  coinmns  whieh 
rise  nearly  to  the  roof,  like  trunks  of  poplar* i  all  the  moral  effect*, 
in  fine,  of  an  architecture  inspired  by  devotion.  We  moat  frequently 
enter,  in  the  pictures  of  Stcenwyck,  by  the  grand  porch,  and  tee 
before  us  tha  Bare,  OHMtime*  eroaaed  by  the  altar-screen,  and 
sometime*  wish  tha  high  altar  prepared  for  tha  celebration  of  maw, 
with  the  wax-light*  and  the  miaaal  on  tha  white  clots.  In  order  14 
break  the  uniformity  (bat  trash*  b*  praaented  by  parallel  liott  of 
column*,  the  painter  took  aar*  to  niece  hi*  point  of  view  a  Utile  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  contra  of  tha  entrance,  and  thu*  obtained 
an  agreeable  variety,  and  often  nunc  unlooked-fur  effect*. 

The  life  of  Steenwyck  preaerit*  few  incident*  worthy  of  remark. 
In  what  year  he  eo*M  to  England  i*  not  known,  but  ha  worked  for 
Charles  I.,  at  the  recommendation  of  Vandyek,  who  knew  and 
appreciated  bis  talent  so  »  painter  of  nrchiteeture.and  wished  to 
bare  hi*  existence  (n  painting  the  background*  of  his  portrait*.  It 
wns  Stccnwvck,  for  exempia,  who  painted  tb*  view*  of  Windsor 
Castle  and  other  royal  residence*  in  tha  numtrou*  portrait*  of 
Charles  I.  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maris.  Horace  VYslpol*  state* 
that  the  background  of  the  portrait  of  CbarUt,  which  adorn*  the 
royal  palace  at  Turin,  vim  palnucd  by  this  master,  and  thai,  in  • 
MS.  catalogue  of  that  monarch's  collection  of  pictures,  a  penpec- 
lire  by  Steenwyck,  with  portreits  of  the  king  and  queen  by  Bai- 
rn nip,  was  mentioned.  I')  tha  *ame  catalogue  wa*  recorded  e  little 
book  of  perspeatrrtshytbU  master,  which,  on  thecal*  of  the  king's 
effects  after  hi,  Mawoiioo,  prodonad  only  £$  10s,  Walpol*  says 
that  ho  painted  the  portrait*  of  Chat  Us  and  bis  queen  ou  one  can- 
vas, with  the  front  of  a  royal  palace  in  tha  background;  and  Des- 
camps  says  that  this  picture  wm  more  carefully  elaborated  than  any 
work  of  Vandyek,  and  aqual  to  the  most  valuable  of  Mieri*.  But  a* 
we  hare  no  other  evident*  that  fcucnwyrk  ever  painted  portrait*, 
or  indeed  any  other  than  arcliiuctural  subjects,  this  it  probably  an 
error;  a*  far,  at  least,  M  the  pottriia  arc  concerned,  fteenwyck 
did  not  cren  paint  tha  small  figure*  which  adorn  his  interiors;  snd 
wc  aro  the  more  inclined  to  discredit  this  statements*  Desaemp* 
i  to  often  blundered  upon  other  I 


In  the  execution  of  the  varied  backgrounds  of  the  numerous  por- 
traits which  Vandyek  painted  of  ilia  noble  not)  lovely  of  our  Und, 
Steenwyck  acquitted  himself,  not  only  with  the  profound  skill 
which  he  had  acquired  in  his  speciei  breach  of  art,  but  witi  that 
infinitely  rare  tact  which  consul*  in  not  Injuring  the  effect  of  the 
principal  subject  by  giving  undue  importance  to  tha  accessory.  He 
kept  modestly  in  hi*  owe  sobers  of  labour,  and  only  strove  to  en- 
rich  the  works  of  his  illurtriou*  brother-artist  by  giving  hi*  por- 
traits background*  appropriate  to  then, 

Stcenwyck  wa*  not  a  painter  of  Oothic  churches  alone  i  he  knew 
and  represented  ail  the  order*  of  architecture.  One  of  his  most 
famou*  picture*  I*  «8<.  Peter  in  Prison,"  a  subject  which  he  ha* 
fr  quern  ly  repeated.  Tl«*  figures  are  hy  Corneliu*  Poeleeiburg, 
who  has  chosen  ihe  moment  srben  tha  apostle  W(4i  '1'  I.  wired  hy  the 
angel.  The  guard*  are  sleeping  beneath  a  lamp  suspended  from 
the  vaulted  rcajf  of  (ha  priaon.and  the  light,  filling  full  upon  their 
recumbent  form*,  is  reflected  on  their  armour.  The  ay*  pierces  the 
gloom  of  the  rank,  and  see*  beyond  (ha  gcilery  aioog  which  the 
apostle  is  escaping.  The  architecture  is  mssssv*.  nod  tha  pieiure 
convey*  the  idra  of  profound  and  solemn  silence.  Some  light*, 
more  feeble  than  those  of  (he  suspended  lamp,  glimmer  on  (he 
doors  of  other  dungeons.  On  one  side  are  seen  the  first  step*  of 
a  flight  of  «tone  *tairs,  leading  downward*,  and  indicating  that 
beneath  the  dungeon  of  the  liberated  apostle  are  others,  stronger 
and  more  dismal.  The  grandeur  of  the  Roman  architecture  is 
here  shown,  end  the  solidity  evinced  in  the  construction  of  the 
prison  presents  an  evident  contrast  to  rite  facility  of  the  saint's 
miraculous  escape.  At  the  end  of  the  long  gallery,  which  seems 
to  recede  before  the  gate,  are  two  arched  windows,  through  which 
some  buildings  may  be  perceived.  This  famous  picture  i*  the 
■object  of  our  vignette  (p.  1*5). 


the  linear  as  in  the  aerial  perspective.  It  is  accessory  to  diminish 
the  colours  gradually,  and  to  give  a  degree  of  uncertainty  to  the 
last  walls,  by  reason  of  the  distance,  mora  or  lees  greet,  which 
separate*  them  from  the  spectator.  In  other  wtrds,  it  do**  not 
suffice  to  put  each  pillar  in  ita  proper  placet  it  ia  necessary  to  give 
to  each  its  proper  distance.  The  colonnade  may  *eem  to  have  tbo 
intended  dimensions,  and  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  eye  of 
an  architect,  without  being  satisfactory  in  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
Exactness  in  the  dimensions,  and  precision  in  the  intervals,  aro 
not  the  only  requisites;  a  certain  degree  of  indistinctness  must 
be  giveo  to  tha  distant  objects,  tb*  ontlin**  must  he  softened,  the 
light*  me  si  be  indicated  by  mellowness  of  loach,  and  vigour  and 
firmness  reserved  for  tha  nearest  objects. 

fkeeewycx,  in  this  respect,  ia  perhaps  mors  artistic  than  Peter 
Ne.  fs.  Ha  lured  to  make  mathematical  enaetnae*  subordinate  to 
th*  grace*  of  art,  end  do  disguise,  as  much  as  possible,  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  outlines.  Whether  he  presents  u*  with  the  interior  of 
•  church  or  of  a  prison,  he  represents  the  scene  with  effects  which 
add  to  it*  gr*udeur,  while  they  give  to  the  distent  object*  the 
indisiioctiie**  which  ebaim*  tha  eye  of  tbo  artist  In  some  of  hi* 
pi*  ore*,  he  represent*  th*  nam  of  •  Oothic  eaihadral.  lighted  by 
torches  i  in  other*,  *  gloomy  sacristy,  feto  which  the  light  of  day 
struggle*  feebly  through  lbs  dim  windows,  yellowed  by  time. 
Where  he  has  introduced  figures,  the  subjects  represented  by 
them  are  mostly  taken  from  the  {few  Testament  The  picture  in 
which  h*  he*  painted  -  J«su*.  w.th  Martha  and  Mary,"  is  con- 
etderad  to  be  on*  of  hi*  •»*/'  «"«mY*.  Th*  *°A  light  which  to 
diffused  over  (ha  scene  Torm*  s  charming  illusion}  and  the  har- 
ntouy  of  tone,  and  (he  consummate  skdl  displayed  in  the  manegc- 
nseut  of  the  aerial  perspective,  ar*  admire Mc.  The  eye  is  arrested 
at  one*  by  th*  figure  of  Mary,  on  which  th*  light  falls,  and 
then  repose*  on  that  of  th*  Ssviour,  who  i*  seated  near  the 


window,  mi  appears  to  be  sddrasaing  Martha,  and  referring  to 
(h*  *  beiter  pert "  taken  by  bcr  sutcr,  who  has  seated  herself 
at  bis  feet  to  bear  the  word*  of  truth  which  Call  from  his  lip* 
Tli*  glance  of  lb*  spectator  turns  to  Martha,  who  is  troubled 
with  th*  cam*  of  ordinary  IMS*,  and  who  mm$,  by  her  action 
and  tha  expression  of  bar  conn  it.  nance,  to  b*  saying,  "  Lord, 
tpcAk  to  my  sitter,  that  she  help  me." 

Iu  the  representation  of  the  interiors  of  ***la*iastical  edifices 
Steenwyck  ha*  never  bean  surpassed,  and  equalled  only  by  his 
father  and  the  elder  HaetV  There  is  *  certain  hour  of  the 
Dight  in  which  the  interiors  of  Oothic  churebes  have  an  inexpres- 
•Ibi*  chnrm.  lo  Soman  Catholic  countries  tba  efanrches  are  open 
to  a  very  advanced  hour.  When  (be  evening  twilight  is  deepening 
into  the  darkness  of  night,  th*  "  dim  religion*  light"  which  fills 
th*  vast  solitude  dispose*  to  contemplation,  and  the  imagination 
wander*  at  large  in  the  deep  shadow*  of  the  distance.  One  or  two 
devotee*  offer  up  their  prayers  before  saints  in  marble,  half  hidden 
in  tb*  gloom  which  envelope*  tb*  ch*ncl«|  while  a  moonbeam 
Meat*  through  the  upper  windows  of  the  naff,  and  whitens  th* 
columns  on  which  it  fall*,  or  light*  up  th*  painted  window  above 
tli*  principal  entrance.  WeraoognUe,  in  the  pictures  of  Steenwyck, 
not  only  the  exact  architectural  detail*  of  the  cathedrals  represented, 


•I  but  also  the  aspect  of  all  these  things  at 
different  hours  of  the  day,  in  tb*  dim  light  of  evening  when  the 
moonbeam*  ttream  slantingly  through  the  stained  glass  and  as 
lighted  up  with  wen  tapers  for  (be  perform  toe*  of  midnight  mas*. 
;  th*  minor  Pleming*,  ■*  it  U  wnrMtapt  to  call  those 
I  of  tb*  school  who  bar*  not  uefotnd  grand  historical  sub- 
jects. Henry  Buenwyck  oocopta*  a  dUiisguished  place.  Sunc  of 
hi*  finc*t  works  are  in  this  country,  in  which  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  bis  life,  and  in  which  he  died.  In  Franco  they  are  met 
with  lea*  frequently  than  those  of  Peter  Neefa,  the  elder,  who  was 
his  fellow-pupil  under  the  elder  Steenwyck.  He  painted  on  can- 
vas, on  wood,  and  on  metal.  His  pictures  are  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  those  of  hi*  father  and  Peter  Neef*,  and  ordinarily  of 
a  lighter  tone.  Some  of  his  earlier  works  are  painted  in  ihedark 
manner  of  bis  father.  The  figures  by  which  they  are  ornamented 
are  by  PoHemburg.  Breughel,  Elrheimer,  French,  Porbus,  Van 
Cslden.  and  other  able  artists. 

•  St  Peter  released  from  Prison"  I*  the  subject  of  the  Steenwyck 
in  whnt  1*  enltod  th*  King's  Closet  et  Windsor  C.tlej  and  tb* 
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f»i«Mi  subject  ii  repeated,  with  slight  modifications,  in  two  other 
picture*  by  this  muter  at  Hampton  Co  art,  one  of  them  of  circular 
form.  In  the  latter  collection  are  alto  a  "  St.  Peter  in  Priton,"  in 
which  the  apoatle  is  visited  by  a  gaoler  bearing  a  torch ;  and  a 
repetition  of  the  same  subject,  which  is  regarded  by  Mrs.  Jameson 
as  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

At  Corsham  House,  near  Chippenham,  the  seat  of  Paul  Methuen, 
Esq.,  there  is  an  "Interior  of  a  Church"  by  this  master,  very 


before  stated,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  chrft-d'aturre  of  Steen  w  yck , 
we  have  engraved. 

In  the  Museum  at  Amsterdam  there  is  an  "  Interior  of  a 
Church,''  lighted  with  flambeaux  ;  and  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  the 
Hague  an  architectural  subject,  with  figures. 

The  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna  contains  somo  good  architectural 
pictures  by  this  master;  and  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Dresden  there 
are  some  of  his  splendid  interior*. 


THK  ADORATION  OF  TUB  MAGI- — FBOM  X  VMSTVM  BY  ZURDARAN. 


excellent  by  its  clearness  and  tone ;  and  other  Steenwycks  of  the 
first  quality  exist  at  Blenheim  House,  at  Warwick  Castle,  and  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water. 

The  gallery  of  the  Louvre  possesses  five  works  of  this  master, 
four  of  which  are  interiors  of  churches  with  figures ;  the  fifth  is 
the  interior  of  a  large  and  well-lighted  apartment,  opening  into 
another  at  the  back,  with  small  figures  representing  the  visit  of 
Jesus  to  the  bouse  of  Mary  and  Martha,    This  picture,  which,  as 


The  pictures  of  Henry  Stccnwyck  are  rarely  met  with  at  public 
sales.  We  annex,  however,  the  price  obtained  for  some  which 
have  adorned  the  most  celebrated  private  collections  on  the  con- 
tiuent. 

At  the  Prince  of  Conti's  sale,  in  1777,  an  "  Interior  of  a  Church 
in  the  Netherlands,"  ornamented  with  figures  painted  by  Porbus, 
was  sold  for  £97 ;  and  another  "  Interior  of  a  Church,"  lighted 
with  flambeaux  and  enriched  with  figures,  for  £27.    At  the  sale 
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of  M.  Randan  de  Boiaset's  collection,  id  the  same  year,  an  "  In-     *'  The  Prison  of  St.  Peter,"  an  interior  lighted  with  several  lamps, 
terior  of  a  Church,"  ornamented  with  figure*,  painted  on  copper*     £16  ;  and  an  "  Interior  of  a  Church,"  with  day  effects,  £9. 
was  aold  for  £28.  At  the  Tardieu  aale,  in  1841,  an  "  Interior  of  a  Church,"  a  day. 


llt.NUY  VAS  STiitKWVCk. 


When  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Menars  waa  brought  to 
auction  in  1782,  two  companion  picture* — one  representing  an 
"  Interior  of  a  Church,"  tho  other  an  "  Interior  of  a  Prison" — were 
■old  for  £15. 

At  the  Duke  of  Choiseul-Praslin's  aale,  ten  years  later,  an  "  In- 


light  view,  ornamented  with  figures,  was  sold  for  £7  10s.  At  the 
Vasaerot  sale,  in  1846,  an  "  Interior  of  a  Church,"  on  wood,  was 
sold  for  £40 ;  and  at  the  Steven*  sale,  in  1847,  an  "  Interior  of  a 
Protestant  Church,"  for  £35. 

The  greater  part  of  the  pictures  of  this  master  are  signed  and 
dated  in  one  or  other  of  the  manners  indicated  by  the  annexed 
fac-similcs. 

H.  V  STEIN,  1441.      H  .V.  S. 
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t  rior  of  a  Church,"  lighted  up  for  midnight  mass,  with  sixteen 
figures  from  the  hand  of  Francks,  waa  aold  for  £10. 

At  the  St.  Victor  sale,  in  1822,  four  pictures  by  Steenwyck 
were  submitted  to  the  competition  of  amateurs  i  "  The  Repose  of 
Herod,"  a  capital  composition,  produced  £34;  an  "  Interior  of  a 
Church,"  lighted  with  flambeaux,  with  figures  by  Drougbel,  £33; 


CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  ARTS  IN  SPAIN. 

All  who  hare  walked  through  a  continental  picture  gallery  in 
which  the  artists  of  Spain  are  well  represented,  must  hare  noticed 
the  predominance  of  religious  subjects,  and  the  gloomy  and  some* 
times  terror-inspiring  manner  in  which  they  are  treated.  The 
Grecian  mythology,  which  furnished  the  subjects  of  so  many  of  tho 
finest  productions  of  the  Italian  schools,  has  been  forbidden  ground 
to  the  Spanish  painters,  and  amatory  subjects  are  almost  as  rarely 
met  with.  Monks  are  the  figures  which  chiefly  appear  in  their  land- 
scapes, and  their  historical  subjects  are  mostly  taken  from  tbo 
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•snail  of  the  church,  or  riprtttnt  i canes  in  which  ecclesiastics  are 
the  most  conspicuous  actors.  Even  their  religion*  pictures  ire 
frequently  of  the  most  gloomy  character,  and  there  are  many  which 
it  ia  absolutely  painful  to  contemplate. 

The  cause  of  thia  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Spanish  art » 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Inquisition  exercised  a  censor- 
ship over  the  works  of  Spanish  painters,  whose  studios  were  sub- 
jected to  a  periodical  visitation  by  the  black-robed  familiars  of  that 
awe-inspiring  institution.  A  code  of  regulations  existed  for  th* 
treatment  of  every  imaginable  subject,  and  from  the  conventioMl 
moilcls  pronounced  orthodox  by  the  reverend  Dominicans,  artists 
were  forbidden  to  deviate.  Tbe  painter's  brush  was  guided  by  the 
band  of  a  monk;  his  imagination  was  fettered  by  inexorable  rule*. 
The  Inquisition  had  an  officer  called  Inspector  of  Pictures,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  exercise  a  general  censorship  over  works  of  art,  ••• 
pecially  to  take  care  that  no  profane  or  indecorous  picture  foand 
its  way  into  a  church  or  a  monastery,  or  was  exposed  for  sale. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  appointment 
was  held  by  Francisco  Pacheeo,  •  painter  of  soma  celebrity,  whose 
brother  had  exercised  its  duties  and  privileges  before  him,  and 
whose  uncle  was  a  canon  of  Seville.  Shortly  before  bis  death,  and 
when  he  was  far  advanced  in  life, Pacheeo  published  a  "Treatise 
on  Painting,"  a  most  curious  book,  full  of  tbe  legends  of  Spanish 
art,  and  written  in  a  careful  and  elaborate  atyla.  In  (his  work, 
which  was  the  text-book  of  Spanish  artists  in  tboM  aajra,  be  giro* 
minute  directions  for  representing  sacred  scenes  and  person«gss  in 
an  orthodox  and  decorous  manner,  as  approved  by  the  Holy  Office, 
Elaborate  descriptions  are  given  of  the  manner  in  which  tba  more 
illustrious  saints  and  martyrs  should  be  painted,  as  to  attitude  and 
coatume,  the  author's  authorities  being  ancient  portraits  or  eon  tem- 
porary records.  But  the  Crucifixion  is  the  subject  on  which  ha 
displnys  tho  greatest  amount  of  research.  Quoting  from  An«elm 
and  Bede,  he  describes  tbe  instrument  of  the  Redeemer's  death 
with  as  much  precision  as  if  he  had  assisted  (a.  it*  ooustrnetion. 
He  informs  bis  readers  that  it  measured  Aft**ja  feet  iu  height,  and 
eight  feet  from  extremity  to  extremity  of  the  two  artn<|  i|a  tim- 
bers were  flat,  and  not  round,  with  four,  and  not  three,  extremities, 
as  it  has  been  sometimes  improperly  represented.  Tbo  Mean  was 
made  of  cypress  wood,  the  transverse  bar  of  pine,  the  block  be- 
neath tbe  Redeemer's  feet  of  cedar,  and  the  tablet  for  the  in* 
scription  of  box.  He  protests  against  tbe  practice  of  represent- 
ing the  Redeemer's  feet  as  fastened  by  a  single  nail,  followed  by 
some  painters  of  the  subject,  nj  an  heretical  Innovation;  and  sop- 
ports  that  of  giving  a  separate  nail  to  each  foot  by  the  opinion  of 
Francis  da  Rioja,  who  wrote  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  subject- 
also  by  a  famous  relic  at  Treves,  called  the  nail  which  se-ured  the 
Redeemer's  right  foot— the  stigmata  which  appeared  on  both  the 
feet  of  St.  Francis--* he  crucifix  which  that  renowned  warrior, 
Rodrigo  of  Bivar,  used  to  carry  to  the  field,  when  contending 
against  the  Moors,  and  which  is  still  revered  in  the  cathedral  of 
Salamenea— and  other  authorities  equally  weighty. 

But  the  moat  complete  code  of  pictorial  law  is  that  of  Juan 
Interim  de  Ayala,  who  was  a  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  Salamanca.  This  writer  agrees  with  Pecbeco  as 
to  the  form  of  the  cross,  and  severely  reprobates  the  practice  of 
representing  it  with  only  three  extremities.  Whether,  in  painting 
the  visit  of  the  Marys  to  the  tomb  of  the  Redeemer  on  the  morning 
of  the  Resurrection,  one  or  two  angels  should  be  represented  seated 
on  the  stem*  which  was  rollei  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre, 
nppcars  to  have  been  a  knotty  question;  for  be  does  not  decide  it, 
but  recommends  artists  to  paint  their  representations  of  tho  scene 
conformably  to  all  the  Gospels,  by  following  both  accounts  alter- 
nately. The  question,  whether  the  devil  should  be  represented 
with  horns  and  a  eaudal  appendage,  is  examined  with  the  same 
care  and  anxiety.  The  first  part  of  the  question  is  settled  on  the 
authority  of  a  vision  of  Santa  Teresa,  in  which  tbe  Father  of  Evil 
appeared  with  the  excrescences  popularly  attributed  to  him;  and 
though  the  addition  of  a  tail  cannot  be  ao  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated, he  allows  that  such  an  appendage  is  very  probable. 

Both  Pacheeo  and  Ayala  severely  reprobate  any  unnecessary 
display,  however  trifling,  of  the  nude  figure.  The  exposure  of  the 
naked' feet  in  pictures  of  the  Madonna  is  censured  in  the  severest 
terms.  In  connexion  with  thia  branch  of  the  subject,  Pacheeo 
relates  a  story  of  *  Spanieh  artiat,  who  was  usually  very  de- 


corous in  his  representations,  but  who  was  induced  by  a  wealthy 
patron  to  paint  him  a  picture  which  outraged  decency  in  a  very 
flagrant  manner.    For  this  transgression,  tho  artist,  happening 

to  die  shortly  afterwards,  was  cast  into  purgatory,  from  the  pains 
of  which  he  was  not  released  until  his  patron,  in  a  moment  of  vir- 
tuous compunction,  destroyed  tbe  picture,  and  performed  a  va- 
riety of  sets  of  piety  and  goodness  by  way  of  atonement.  Tbe 
faint*  whom  the  unfortunate  painter  had  depicted  with  so  much 
beaaty,  than  Interceded  in  his  behalf,  and  obtained  his  admission 
into  tho  congregation  of  the  blessed. 

Thia  censorship  of  the  arts  operated  injuriously, by  cramping  the 
powers  of  the  Spanish  painters,  and  repressing  the  ardour  of  their 
imaginations.  Not  oalf  did  it  restrict  them  in  a  great  measure  to 
subjects  taken  from  tbe  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
pa  account  of  the  strong  objection  of  tho  Dominicans  to  mytho- 
logical subjects,  and  the  difficulty  of  painting  history  in  a  truthful 
manner  without  giving  offence  to  the  brotherhood,  but  it  also  com- 
pelled tham  topeiot  their  saints  in  the  conventional  attitudes  and 
with  the  prescribed  colours.  To  represent  the  Madonna  with  naked 
feet  was  bald  deserving  the  severest  reprehension;  to  paint  a  Venas 
or  a  L*d*  v»a»  an  offence  punishable  by  excommunication,  a  fine 
of  fifteen  hundred  ducats,  and  banishment  from  tbe  country. 
A  comparative  examination  of  the  pictures  in  Madrid  and  Seville 
will  ahow  that  less  rigour  was  exercised  in  the  capital  than  in 
tba  provincial  towns.  Foreign  pictures  were  subjected  to  a 
aarutiny  before  they  were  allowed  to  be  exhibited;  and  Luce 
Giordano  was  employed  by  the  monks  of  tbe  Escorial  to  lower 
the  robe  of  Titian's  "  St.  Margaret,"  because  she  was  considered 
to  display  her  legs  too  much  in  her  conflict  with  the  dragon. 


REMAINS  OP  MEDIEVAL  ART  IN  ENGLAND. 

Tbjb  drat  traces  of  painting,  in  the  artistic  sense  of  the  word,  in 
this  country,  are  found  in  the  existing  records  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  The  piety  of  that  monarch  led  him  to  found  several  churches 
and  abbeys,  and  decorate  them  with  painting  and  sculpture;  and 
bis  Instructions  furnish  ns  with  some  curious  particulars  of  tbe 
state  of  those  arts  in  bis  reign,  and  also  of  the  condition  of 
artists.  Tbe  latter  seem  to  have  been  considered  and  treated  a 
mere  mechanics,  of  whom  pictures  were  ordered  in  tbe  same  man- 
ner as  furniture  of  ao  upholsterer.  The  artist  was  usually  a  carver 
and  gilder,  a  house  decorator,  and  heraldic  painter;  a  carpenter, 
a  mason,  and  sometimes  an  upholsterer.  The  first  distinct  re- 
ference to  picture-painting  occurs  in  a  Roll  dated  1233,  which  is 
a  precept  to  the  sheriff  of  Southampton,  "  that  he  shall  cause  tbe 
king's  chamber-wainscot,  in  the  castle  of  Winchester,  to  be  painted 
with  the  same  pictures  as  before;"  but  what  the  subjects  of 
those  pictures  were  is  not  known,  nor  are  there  now  any  moaTi 
of  ascertaining.  In  another  roll  of  the  tame  year,  however,  the 
keeper  of  tba  king's  palace  at  Woodftoek  is  ordered  to  -  cans* 
the  rotted  ehapel  there  to  be  painted  with  the  figures  of  oof  Lord 
and  the  four  Kvangclista,  and  of  St,  Edmund,  on  one  part,  and 
that  of  St.  Edward  on  the  other  part." 

In  a  Boll  of  tbe  year  ISM,  referring  to  the-decoratioo  of  the 
chancel*  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Peter,  in  tba  Tower  Cbapel. 
directions  arc  givtn  that  they  akall  be  "  painted  with  a  1111*11 
figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  standing  in  a  niche  1  the  figures  of  tbe 
Saints  Peter,  Nichola*,  and  Catharine,  the  beam  beyoad  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter,  and  tbe  small  crucifix,  with  U»  figure*,  to  be 
painted  anew  with  fresh  colours.  And  that  y*  cam*  to  be 
made  an  image  of  8t.  Peter,  in  his  pontificals  as  an  archbishop, 
on  the  north  aid*  beyond  tba  said  alter,  and  the  was  to  be 
painted  with  the  best  colour*;  m4  also  an  image  of  St, 
Christopher  holding  and  earrjlng  Christ,  iu  lb*  best  manner 
that  it  can  be  painted  and  finished,  in  the  said  chapel  And 
that  ye  likewise  cause  two  fair  pictures  to  be  painted,  with  tbe 
best  colours,  of  the  histories  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Catherine, 
at  the  altar  of  the  said  taint*  in  the  (aid  church."  In  a  Roll 
of  1824,  the  sheriff  of  Southampton  is  enjoined  to  M  cause  to  be 
painted  in  the  chapel  of  our  queen,  at  Winchester,  over  the  great 
west  window,  the  image  of  St.  Christopher,  a*  he  i*  elsewhere 
painted,  bearing  Christ  in  hi*  arms;  %a&  the  figure  of  St.  Edward 
the  king,  when  he  gave  hi*  ring  to  a  beggar,  whose  figure  should 
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Iw  painted  in  like  manner."  Another  Roll  commend*  Edward  of 
Westminster  to  have  painted,  on  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  the  figures  of  the  Apostles  end  (he  Last  Judgment;  and 
to  hare  the  Virgin  painted  upon  a  panel.  In  another,  the  aame 
person  ic  enjoined  to  cause  (he  history  of  Antioch  to  be  painted 
on  the  wall*  of  the  king'*  chamber  in  the  Tower  of  London  j 
and  in  a  enheeqnent  document  of  the  aame  reign  the  queen's 
chamber  in  Nottingham  Cattle  is  ordered  to  be  "  painted  all 
round  with  the  history  of  Alexander." 

A  curious  circumstance  connected  with  Engluh  art  at  this 
period,  is  the  prevailing  use  of  green  in  the  decoration  of  the  royal 
chambers.  The  late  Mr.  Hudson  Turner,  who  was  the  first  to 
notice  this  peculiarity,  says,  in  his  "  Domestic  Architecture  in 
England,"  that  "almost  all  the  chambers  of  Henry  HI.  were  painted 
ofe  green  colour.scintillated  or  starred  with  gold,  on  which  ground 
subjects  were  sometimes  painted  in  compartments  or  circles;  as 
the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  passages  from  the 
'  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  figures  of  the  Evangelists,  and  occasionally 
scenes  taken  from  the  favourite  romances  of  the  time."  Of  all  the 
paintings  of  this  early  period,  time  has  now  obliterated  every 
trace  of  colour;  but  the  records  prove  the  prevalence  of  green  in 
decorative  painting,  and  we  have  abundant  existing  evidence  of 
the  same  predilection  for  that  colour  in  the  next  two  centuries. 

John  of  Hertford,  who  was  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  in  the  same 
reign,  is  said  to  have  placed  "  a  noble  picture"  in  one  of  the 
chambers  of  that  abbey;  but  both  tho  artist  and  the  subject  are 
unknown.  Dnring  tho  reign  of  the  warlike  Edward  I.,  painting 
appears  to  have  languished,  and  the  only  trace  of  it  which  we 
find,  is  a  record  of  tho  fact  that  Bishop  Langton  adorned  his 
palace  at  Lichfield  with  a  painting  of  that  monarch's  coronation. 
The  Coltonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  inform  us  that,  in 
the  following  reign,  John  Thukey,  abbot  of  Gloucester,  had  the 
walls  of  his  great  dining-room  painted  with  portraits  of  all  the 
kings  who  had  preceded  Edward  IL;  and  it  is  probable  that  during 
the  wars  with  France  and  Scotland  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
clergy  were  the  artists'  only  patrons. 

The  pictures  of  this  period  appear  always  to  have  been  painted 
for  a  specific  locality  and  purpose.  They  were  mostly  painted  on 
tho  walls,  bnt  sometimes  on  panels.  Few  of  the  first  kind  have 
been  preserved,  and  none  of  them  exhibit  a  high  order  of  excel- 
lence. The  best  examples  which  remain  are  tho  "  Virgin  and 
Child"  in  the  Bishop's  Chapel,  at  Chichester, and  ono  or  two  heads 
in  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster. 
Pictures  on  panel  appear  to  have  been  principally  used  for  tho 
adornment  of  churches,  in  which  they  were  hung  up  above  tho 
altar, after  the  manner  of  a  modern  altar-piece.  Very  few  of  them 
have  been  preserved,  and  the  only  one  worthy  of  notico  is  the 
beautiful  ono  discovered  at  Norwich,  and  supposed  to  bo  a  work 
of  the  latter  part  of  tho  reign  of  Edward  III.  or  the  beginning  of 
that  of  his  successor.  It  consists  of  five  compartments,  represent- 
ing, in  snccession,  the  Flagellation  of  Christ,  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension.  From 
tho  comparative  grace  and  refinement  of  the  heads  and  limbs, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  grouping,  this  painting  is  snpposcd  to  be 
the  work  of  an  Italian  artist  of  the  early  Sicnncsc  school. 

Panel  pictures  were  also  hung  up  in  churches,  as  records  of 
local  legends;  but  numerous  as  these  appear  to  have  been,  scarcely 
any  remain.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  almost  entirely  exe- 
cuted by  English  artists,  and  their  value  as  works  of  art  may  pro- 
bably be  inferred  from  an  examination  of  the  manuscript  illumina- 
tions and  paintings  on  glass  of  tho  same  period.  In  this  class  of 
pictures  wo  may  also  place  the  rude  portraits  of  saints  on  the  lower 
panels  of  rood  screens,  somo  of  which  still  exist  in  the  churches  or 
Norfolk.  The  highest  order  of  talent  was  probably  reserved  for  the 
moveable  facings  of  the  altars,  of  which  n  very  beautiful  example 
may  be  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  about  eleven  feet  wide, 
and  three  feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by  an 
Italian  artist  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  or  commencement  ofthe 
fourteenth  century.  "The  groundwork,"  says  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  "  Is  oak,  over  the  joinings  and  on  the  surface  of  somo  mould- 
ings strips  of  parchment  were  glued.  On  this  framework,  covered 
with  a  gesso  [sit.- and  whiting]  ground,  various  ornamental  com- 
partments and  architectural  enrichments  are  executed  in  relief. 


of  remarkably  well  designed  and  carefully  executed  single  figure* 

and  subjects,  with  gold  mosaic  ground." 

The  earliest  existing  specimen  of  portrait  painting  In  tliia 
country  is  the  portrait  of  Richard  II.,  in  the  possession  of  tha 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Wilton  Castle,  in  wbieh  the  monarch  is 
represented  kneeling,  with  St,  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Edmund  the 
king,  and  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  before  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
who  are  attended  by  angels.  It  has  beneath  it  the  following 
inscription:  "Invention  of  painting  in  oil,  U10.  This  was 
painted  before  in  the  beginning  of  Richard  II.,  1377,"  which  is 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  impression  that  it  was  done  in  oil;  but 
an  accurate  and  scientific  examination  of  the  picture  was  made 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  T.  Phillips,  who  says  that  "  it  i*  certainly 
painted  in  water-colours  on  a  gill  ground,  which  is  left  in  a  most 
ingenious  manner  for  the  ornaments  of  tha  draperies;  these  orna- 
ments are  exceedingly  rich  and  minute.  The  colours  are  laid  on 
very  thick,  with  an  even  and  full  touch.  The  drawing  is  very 
good,  when  we  consider  the  early  period  of  its  production."  It 
was  engraved  by  Hollar  in  1639. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  paintings  was  discovered  about 
fifty  years  ago  on  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster, 
but  unfortunately  they  were  destroyed  immediately  afterwards. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar  were  full-length  portraits  of 
Edward  III.,  and  bis  sons,  with  the  figure  of  St.  George,  all 
kneeling;  but  so  much  defaced  that  the  features  of  the  younger 
princes  could  not  be  distinguished.  None  of  the  figures)  ex- 
ceeded eighteen  inches  in  height.  On  the  other  side  of  tho  altar 
were  the  portraits  of  Queen  Philippa  and  the  princesses,  two  inches 
higher  than  the  others,  and  in  the  same  rigid  and  formal  style. 
These  figures  were  habited  in  rich  kirtlod  garments,  bnt  the 
heavy  plaited  tresses  which  loaded  their  heads  were  almost  as  ad- 
verso  to  grace  as  the  mailed  gorgets  of  the  men.  Both  series  were 
beautifully  copied  in  water-colours  by  the  late  R.  Smirke,  which 
fac-similes  are  now  in  the  library  ofthe  Antiquarian  Society. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  artist  by  whom  these  early  portraits 
were  painted.  There  is  a  very  aneient  portrait  of  Henry  IV.  at 
Casbiebury,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex;  it  was  preserved  for 
several  centuries  at  Hampton  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  and  was 
engraved  by  Vertue  in  his  series  of  English  sovereigns.  At 
Hampton  Court  Palace  there  is  a  panel  portrait  of  Henry  V.;  but 
tho  most  curious  picture  of  this  king  and  his  family  is  in  the 
possession  of  Earl  Waldegrave,  who  purchased  it  at  the  Straw- 
berry Hill  sale,  in  1842,  for  £131.  It  was  formerly  in  the  palace 
ut  Richmond,  and  is  four  feet  three  inches  high  by  four  feet  six 
inches  wide.  On  the  left  is  the  king  in  purple  robes,  lined  with 
ermine,  and  crowned,  kneeling  before  a  desk,  on  which  is  a  missal, 
and  the  sceptre  and  globe.  Behind  him,  and  also  on  their  knees, 
are  his  three  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Bedford,  and 
Gloucester,  wearing  purple  robes  and  coronets  of  gold  j  over  them 
is  a  tent,  striped  with  white  and  gold,  the  top  of  which  is  held  by 
an  angel.  On  the  opposite  side,  under  a  similar  tent,  and  als» 
before  a  desk,  with  the  missal  and  globe,  bnt  without  the  sceptre, 
is  the  queen,  wearing  a  purple  mantle  and  crown,  similar  to  the 
king's.  Behind  her  are  four  ladies,  wearing  coronets,  the  two 
foremost  of  whom  have  dark  hair,  like  the  queen's,  while  the  other 
two,  who  are  evidently  younger,  have  light  hair.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  the  two  first  are  intended  for  the  king's  sisters,  the 
Duchess  of  Bavaria  and  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  but  who  the 
younger  ladies  are  has  never  been  ascertained.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  arc  intended  for  the  Duchesses  of  Clarence  and 
Bedford;  but  this  caunot  be,  for  they  are  represented  with  dishe- 
velled hair,  which  in  pictures  of  that  period  indicates  that  the 
persons  so  portrayed  were  unmarried.  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
the  two  older  ladies  are  the  duchesses  and  these  the  king's  sisters, 
for  the  latter  were  married  very  soon  nficr  Henry  came  to  the 
throne.  The  cloth  of  the  two  tents  is  held  together  by  an  angel, 
and  on  a  rising  gronnd  beyond,  St.  George  is  represented  in 
combat  with  the  dragon;  while  Clcodclinda,  accompanied  by  a 
lamb,  is  on  her  knees,  praying  for  the  saint's  success. 

In  the  long  gallery  at  Lambeth  Palace  is  an  ancient  portrait  of 
Queen  Catherine  of  Valois,  and  another  of  Archbishop  Chicheley. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Henry  VI.  at  Hampton  Court,  and  a  very 
curious  painting  of  h  s  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou  ia  in  tha 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  purchased  it  at  the  sale 
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of  the  celebrated  Strawberry  Hilt  collection  Tor  £84.  It  ii  in 
good  preservation,  and  measures  three  feet  one  inch  in  height  by 
two  feet  ten  inches  in  width.  It  contains  eleven  figures,  of  which 
the  head*  are  well  painted,  bat  the  draperies  are  hard  and  stiff. 
The  king,  richly  attired,  stands  before  the  portal  of  a  magni- 
ficent church,  giving  his  hand  to  the  queen;  while  Kemp,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  afterwards  of  Canterbury,  is  performing  the 
marriago  rites  by  holding  the  pallium  over  their  conjoined  hands. 
Behind  the  king  stands  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  a  noble- 
man with  his  hawk  on  his  hand,  supposed  to  be  the  Marquis  of 
Suffolk.  Near  the  Archbishop  is  Cardinal  Winchester,  the 
king's  great-uncle,  recognisable  by  the  resemblance  to  the  statue 
on  his  tomb  in  Winchester  Cathedral;  and  a  young  man  whom 
Walpule  conjectured  to  bo  Sir  Richard  Woodville.  Behind  the 
qneen  is  a  lady  with  a  kind  of  turban,  probably  her  mother,  the 
titular  queen  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem;  she  appears  to  be  speak- 
ing to  a  lady  near  her,  supposed  to  be  the  Countess  of  Richmond, 
mother  of  Henry  VII.  Behind  them  are  an  abbess  and  a  beau- 
tiful lady,  in  the  morning  garb  of  a  widow,  supposed  to  represent 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  afterwards  married  to  Sir  Richard 
Woodville,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Elizabeth,  the 
queen  of  Edward  IV.  The  portrait*  of  Archbishop  Kemp  and 
the  Duko  of  Gloucester  have  been  authenticated  by  two  others 
which  formed  part  of  an  altar-piece  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

Two  portraits  painted  in  oil,  upon  panel,  of  the  age  of  Henry 
VI.,  exist  at  Canon's  Ashby,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Nor- 
thampton. They  represent  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
and  his  countess.  The  carl  is  in  his  tabard  of  arms.  At  Hamp- 
ton Court  there  are  two  portraits  of  Edward  IV.,  one  stiff  and 
poorly  painted,  the  other  a  whole-length,  in  a  night-gown  and 
black  cap.  At  Donnington,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Hun- 
tingdon, are  portraits  of  this  monarch  and  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence.  In  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  there  is  a 
portrait  of  his  queen,  Elitabeth  Woodville,  and  another  is  pre- 
served nt  Queen's  College,  Cambridge;  they  convey  no  idea  of 
her  beauty,  nor  of  any  skill  in  the  painter.  At  Eton  College  is  a 
portrait  of  Jane  Shore,  which  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  de- 
scription given  of  her  by  Sir  Thomas  More  from  a  picture  which 
he  had  seen,  but  which  was  not  the  ono  here  mentioned.  Another 
portrait  of  this  lady  is  preserved  in  tho  provost's  lodge  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge;  it  is  a  half-length,  without  any  drapery, 
though  the  golden  hair  is  adorned  with  jewels,  and  a  rich  neck- 
lace glitters  on  her  shoulders  and  bosom. 

We  come  at  length  to  a  period  in  which  we  meet  with  the  names 
of  the  artists  by  whom  the  pictures  of  the  time  were  painted,  and 
the  first  is  that  of  John  Mabuse,  a  Fleming,  who  painted  the  por- 
traits of  the  children  of  Henry  VII.,  now  at  Hampton  Court.  There 
is  a  repetition  of  these  portraits  at  Wilton;  another  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  at  Kiveton;  and  a  third  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Methuen.  That  at  Wilton  b?ars  the  date  of  1495,  and  is 
painted  with  considerable  taste  and  skill.  The  royal  children, 
Prince  Arthur,  Prince  Henry,  and  Princess  Margaret,  are  dressed 
in  black,  and  playing  with  fruit  at  a  table  covered  with  a  green 
cloth.  Though  in  tho  early  dry  manner,  the  faces  are  well  drawn, 
and  there  is  some  good  colouring,  particularly  in  the  head  of  Prince 
Henry,  which,  having  a  half-reflected  light,  must  have  presented  a 
considerable  difficulty  to  the  artist.  Each  of  these  pictures  is  on 
panel,  with  a  small  difference  in  point  of  site.  Mnbuse  also 
painted  a  picture  of"  Adam  and  Ere,"  which  is  now  at  Hampton 
Court,  where  there  is  also  a  picture  of  the  "  Virgin  and  Child," 
enthroned,  with  St.  Michael  and  St.  Andrew,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  same  artist. 

There  are  several  other  works  of  this  master  in  different  private 
collections  in  this  country.  Ono  of  these  represents  "The  Marriage 
of  Henry  VII.  and  the  Princess  Elisabeth  of  York."  On  one  side 
arc  Henry  and  the  Bishop  of  Imols,  who  performed  the  ceremony; 
on  the  other  the  Princess,  who  lias  very  agreeable  features  and 
golden  hair,  and  an  elderly  man  so  strangely  dressed  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  divino  who  or  what  he  is  intended  for.  He  wears  a 
green  gown,  like  a  monk's,  except  that  none  of  tho  monastic  orders 
wore  that  colour;  his  feet  are  bare,  and  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a 
spear.  Though  in  a  hard  manner,  the  picture  is  not  without  merit, 
•Ad  the  perspective  is  very  ably  executed.  This  curious  picture  is 


now  in  the  possession  of  J.  Dent,  Esq.  There  are  also  ft  "Virgin 
and  Child,"  under  a  Gothic  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  angels,  in 
the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring  at  Stratton ;  and  a  "  St. 
Jerome"  at  Althorp,  the  seat  of  Earl  Spencer. 

In  tho  library  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  there  ia  a  por- 
trait of  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII. ;  it 
is  much  damaged,  and  the  painter  unknown.  At  Hampton  Court 
is  a  tripartite  picture,  probably  intended  for  an  altar-piece  in  the 
royal  chapel  at  Stirling  Castle,  which  was  painted  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Mnbuse  from  England,  but  by  whom  is  unknown.  The 
first  division  contains  the  portraits  of  James  IV.  and  Queen  Mar- 
garet ;  the  second  those  of  the  same  monarch  and  his  brother 
Alexander,  praying  before  St.  Andrew ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the 
Queen,  kneeling  before  St.  George,  who  is  clad  in  theplato  armour 
of  the  period.  At  Knowsley,  the  Earl  of  Derby  has  a  portrait  of 
the  Countess  of  Richmond,  supposed  to  be  of  the  period ;  and  at 
Oxbnrgh  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  the  seat  of  Sir  R.  Bedingfield,  are 
ancient  portraits  of  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Edward 
IV.  and  Henry  VII.  All  these  are  done  in  oil,  and  on  panel. 
Tho  best  works  of  this  period,  however,  are  more  curious  than 
beautiful.  Allan  Cunningham,  who  calls  the  portrait*  we  have 
enumerated  "lampoons  upon  human  nature,"  says,  that  "of  true 
art  there  was  none."  It  Is  not  until  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  we  first  meet  with  the  names  of  artists  of 
any  celebrity,  and  the  first,  Holbein,  was  a  foreigner.  The  first 
English  painter  of  any  eminence  was  Nicholas  Hillurd,  a  painter 
of  portraits  in  miniature,  who  died  in  1619. 


ART  AND  ARTISTS. 
Bacon  says,  "  That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty  which  a  picture 
cannot  express— no,  nor  the  first  sight  of  life."  Sir  Josb-j 
Reynolds  seems  to  havo  laboured  to  represent  this  inward  excel- 
lence !  and  we  can  fancy  the  grace  and  charms  of  his  females  will 
remain  when  their  colour  has  flod.  Lawrence  was  the  friend  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  painted  the  women  of  his  court.  The  result 
is  seen  at  once.  His  women  look  too  conscious  of  their  attractions, 
and  the  feelings  they  inspire  in  the  spectator  are  rarely  of  a 
pleasing  character.  Hence  the  superiority  of  the  women  of 
Reynolds  over  those  of  Lawrence. 

After  all,  our  best  patrons  of  the  fine  arts  have  been  the  gen- 
tlemen of  England— the  noblemen  and  merchant  princes,  who  are 
blessed  alike  with  money  and  taste.  Every  artist  has  been  in- 
debted to  such.  Their  name  is  legion.  A  few  words  concerning 
ono  of  the  most  eminent  cannot  be  out  of  place  iu  our  pages.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Angorstcin  was  of  a  respectable  German  family  settled  in 
Russia.  He  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1735,  and  was  re- 
commended to  come  to  England  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  eminent 
Russian  merchant.  Mr.  Angerstein  arrived  in  London  about  the 
year  1749,  and  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  business  in  Mr. 
Thompson's  counting-house,  ho  became  an  underwriter  at  Lloyd's, 
and  was  very  soon  distinguished  for  his  vigilance,  acuteness,  in- 
dustry, and  integrity.  To  him  the  little  world  of  underwriters 
called  Lloyd's,  owes  its  present  form  and  segregation,  as  well  as  the 
rooms  and  offices  at  the  Royal  Exchange  in  which  the  business  has 
been  for  so  many  years  conducted.  Mr.  Angerstein  first  procured 
an  act  of  Parliament  to  render  penal  the  changing  the  names  of 
ships,  a  practice  by  which  great  frauds  used  to  be  committed.  In  the 
distresses  of  1793,  he  suggested  to  Government  the  novel  plan  in 
this  country  of  assisting  trade  by  public  advances  of  loans  on 
Exchequer  Bills ;  and  he  afterwards  originated  with  ministers  the 
certainly  not  leas  novel  scheme  of  establishing  lotteries  in  aid  of 
the  revenue— «  scheme,  however,  which  the  Government  readily 
embraced,  and  continued  long  after  the  public  sense  of  the  immoral 
tendencies  of  lotteries  was  confirmed  by  fatal  experience.  Mr. 
Angerstein  was  not  only  a  successful  contractor  for  lotteries,  but 
he  became  an  equally  fortunate  participator  in  the  Ooverr.me-.i-. 
loans.  His  vigilance  was  inexhaustible.  By  bis  means  alone  that 
miscreant,  Hendrich  Williams,  called  the  Monster,  from  his  habit 
of  wounding  and  maiming  females  in  the  streets,  was  brought  to 
what  in  this  country  was  called  justice — that  is,  six  years'  imprison- 
ment. Mr.  Angerstein  then  pointed  out  to  Government  an  inconve- 
nience and  gross  nuisanca  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  finding  the 
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Government  insensible  to  cho  public  good,  he  remedied  the  evil  at 
his  own  expense.  By  his  means  the  Veterinary  Collego  was  re-anta- 
blished.and  by  his  exertions  and  influence  the  funds  of  Lloyd's  offered 
a  reward  of  £2,000  for  the  invention  of  a  life-boat,  or  means  of 
saving  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  person*.  So  affluent  had  this 
eminent  man  become,  that  he  and  his  partner,  Mr.  River,  insured 
for  £656,80))  the  cargo  of  bullion  shipped  for  England  from  Vera 
Cruz  in  the  Diana  frigate.  In  1811,  Mr.  Angerstein  retired  from 
business,  and  resided  at  Pall  Mall,  and  at  bis  beautiful  villa  of 
Woodlands,  at  Blackheatb,  on  which  he  expended  largo  sums,  and 
with  great  taste  and  judgments.  He  died  at  Woodlands,  on  tbo 
22nd  of  January,  1823,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  twice  married,  und  was  buried  at  Greenwich,  and  among  other 
persons  his  remains  were  attended  to  the  gravo  by  Ids  friend,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence.  His  personal  property  was  sworn  to  be  under 
half  a  million.  His  pictures  at  Woodlands  were  entailed.  Those 
of  his  gallery  in  rail  Mall  were  directed  to  be  sold,  and  they  have 
since,  happily,  formed  the  nucleus  of  our  National  Gallery.  Tho 
Pall  Mall  gallery  contained  thirty-eight  pictures  of  first-rate 


the  collection.  Such  merchant  princes  as  Mr.  Angerstein  have 
done  much  for  art  in  all  lands.  May  their  number  increase  and 
multiply  in  our  own. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  the  National  Gallery.  Mr.  Angerstein's 
pictures  were  placed  in  the  edifice  they  now  occupy  in  1838,  and  it 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  9th  of  April  in  that  year.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  original  collection  had  been  increased  by  purchases 
and  bequests.  In  1825,  the  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne"  of  Titian 
the  "  Dance  of  Bacchanals,"  by  Poussin,  Carracci's  "  Christ  and  St. 
Peter,"  wcro  purchased  by  Mr.  Hamlet,  the  jeweller,  for  £8,000. 
In  tho  same  year,  the  exquisite  little  Correggio  was  purchased  for 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  guineas.  In  1826,  Sir  George 
Beaumont  made  a  formal  gift  of  his  pictures,  valued  at  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  guineas,  to  the  nation.  In  1831,  tho  Rev. 
William  Howell  Carr  left  to  the  nation  thirty -one  pictures,  most  of 
them  oxcellent  works  of  art  of  the  Italian  school.  In  1834,  "  Tho 
Education  of  Cupid  "  and  the  "  Ecce  Homo,"  both  by  Correggio, 
were  bought  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  for  ten  thousand 
guineas.    In  1838,  Lord  Franborough  bequeathed  to  the  gallery 
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excellence,  collected  chiefly  from  tbo  sale*  of  the  Borghese,  Colonna, 
und  Orleans  galleries,  and  from  those  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
the  Duke  de  Brillon,  etc  In  hi*  selections,  his  judgment  was 
aided  principally  by  Mr.  Lawrence  and  by  Mr.  West.  When 
Mr.  Angerstein  commenced  his  career  in  London,  the  art*  lutd 
scarcely  elicited  any  extensive  notice,  much  less  of  patronage, 
compared  with  what  they  enjoy  at  the  present  day.  But  amidst 
the  cares  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  mercantile  connexions, 
Mr.  Angerstein,  fraught  with  the  spirit  of  Medici*,  was  the  most 
useful  and  judicious  encourager  of  the  fine  art*  in  our  country. 
Hi*  correspondence,  respecting  tho  purchase  of  paintings,  espc. 
cially  with  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  was  very  frequent.  The  Pall 
Mall  gallery  was  purchased  by  Lord  Liverpool  for  the  nation,  for 
£57,000.  Among  the  most  influential  and  enthusiastic  advocate* 
of  the  measure  were  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Galley  Knight,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  then  president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  "  Buy 
this  collection  of  pictures  for  the  nation,"  said  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont, "and  I  will  add  mine."  Fortunately  the  brib*  was 
accepted.    Lord  Aberdeen  had  much  to  do  with  the  purchase  of 


fifteen  pictures,  chiefly  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  and  a  few 
Italian,  the  value  of  which  could  not  be  less  than  seven  or  eight 
thousand  pounds.  Other  benefactions  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made;  the  moat  (plendid  wns  that  of  the  late  Robert  Vernon,  Esq., 
whose  munificent  gift  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  pictures  by  British 
artist*  was  opened  to  the  view  of  the  public  in  1848,  at  his  own 
piivato  residence  in  Pall  Mall,  and  subsequently  moved  to  Marl- 
borough House.  Mr.  Vernon  deserve*  to  bo  held  iti  universal 
admiration.  He  quickly  made  his  way  iuto  the  work-rooms  of  tho 
British  artists,  paid  nobly  for  what  he  considered  to  be  noble  work- 
manship, and  having,  after  thirty  years  of  this  support  to  native 
art,  got  together  a  collection  which  offered  a  fair  representation  of 
it*  powers,  he  gave  tbo  proceeds  of  his  time  and  fortune  to  the 
nation,  as  a  standing  memorial  of  how  the  achievement  was 
effected.  The  most  recent  bequest  to  the  nation  was  that  of 
Turner,  who  left  his  pictures,  some  sixty  in  number,  on  condition 
that  a  fitting  gallery  is  erected  by  government  for  their  reception. 
At  present,  however,  no  fitting  gallery  has  been  erected* 

The  names  of  Angerstein  and  Vernon  will  excuse  n  digression  as 
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to  ttM  price*  of  picture*.  Ia  ibis  respect  there  hare  been  great 
change*.  When  Charles  I.'*  collection  of  picture*  was  sold  by 
order  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  fetched  the  following  price*  : 
—The  Cartoons  or  Raffaellc.  £300;  -  The  Royal  Family,"  £150; 
"  King  Charles  on  Horseback,"  4900;  -  The  Triumph  of  Julio* 
Cmsar,"  £l,0OOj  "The  Twelve  Cawars"  of  Titian,  £1,800;  -  The 
Alius*,"  by  Tintoretto,"  £100;  "  The  Nativity,"  by  Julio  Ko- 
muno,  £500;  "Sleeping  Venus,"  by  Correggio,  £1,000;  "The 
Venn*  del  Fardo,"  by  Titian,  £600;  "Venn*  Attired  by  the 
Grace*,"  by  Oaido,  £200;  a  little  "  Madonna  and  Christ."  by 
Raffaelle,  £800;  "St.  George,"  by  Raffaelle.  £150;  "  Our  Lady. 
Christ,  and  other*,"  by  Palma,  £200;  "  Erasmus  and  Erobimus," 
by  Holbein, £800;  "  Satyr  Flayed,"  by  Correggio,  £1,000;  "Mer- 
cury teaching  Cupid  to  read  in  the  pretence  of  Venn*,"  by  Cor- 
reggio, £800;  "  The  Head  of  King  Charles,"  a  bust,  by  Bernini, 
£800;  and  "Christ  washing  the  Feet  of  his  Disciple*," £»00.  For 
hi*  first  two  pictures  in  "  The  Four  Times  of  Day,"  Hogarth  got 
seventy-five  guinea*;  for  tbe  last  two,  forty-six.  The  paintings 
of  "The  Harlot's  Progress"  produced  only  fourteen  guineas 
each;  those  of  "The  Rake's  Progress"  were  sold  fir  twenty-two. 
*'  Morning  "  brought  twenty  guineas,  and  "Night"  twenty-six." 
"The  Chmdertin*  Marriage"  was  sold  fjr  a  hundred  and  (en 
guineas,  and  tbe  frame*  were  worth  four  guineas  each.  Gains- 
borough'* wife  got  for  hi*  favourite  picture,  now  unfortunately 
destroyed,  "The  Woodman  and  hi*  Dog  in  (be  Storm,"  five 
hundred  gu'nea-1.  Bojdeil  gave  Reynold*  a  thousand  guinea*  for 
bis  "  Maebeib,"  fur  hi*  Bbakspearo  gallery}  and  Wert  a  thousand 
for  "  King  Lear,"  and  Rmwney  six  hundred  for  "The  Tempest." 
Copley  refused  fifteen  hundred  guinea*  for  hi*  great  painting 
of  "  The  Death  of  Chatham."  Wilkie  got  for  his  "  Village  Poli- 
tician*," from  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  only  thirty  guineas."  His 
"  Card  Players"  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty."  Mr.  Dobree  gave  h:rn  two  hundred  and  fifty  for  his 
"  Utter  of  Introduction."  The  Director*  of  the  British  Institution* 
gave  him  six  hundred  guineas  for  his  "  Distraining  for  Rent." 
The  Marquis  of  Stafford  gave  him  £400  for  "  The  Breakfast." 
For  "The  Penny  Wedding"  the  Prince  Regent  gave  him  £535. 
"The  Reudlng  of  the  Will"  was  bought  by  the  King  of  Bavaria 
for  £447  I Os.  "The  Newsmongers"  was  bought  by  the  late 
General  Phipp*  for  £130.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  him 
twelve  hundred  guineas  for  "  The  Chelsea  Pensioner*."  Hilton 
got  five  hundred  guineas  from  iho  British  Institution  for  his 
"  Mary  Anointing  the  Feet  of  Christ."  Haydon  got  six  hundred 
guinea*  for  M  Solomon  |"  five  hundred  for  hi*  Chris*  ia  the 
Garden."  Hi*  "Lauras"  went  for  £300  i  and  hi*  "Christ's 
Entry  into  Jerusalem,"  which  had  brought  him  £3,000  in  re- 
ceipt* of  exhibition,  Wsat  for  £340.  He  got  £535  for  hi*  "  Mock 
Election)"  £900  for  hi*  "Chairing  the  Member}"  five  hundred 
guinea*  tot  the  *'  Reform  Banq-jet."  Hi*  "  Xenopbon,"  told  at 
a  raffle,  brought  Ma  £840;  "Napoleon."  £136;  "Paseover," 
£525.  The  Dlreetor*  of  the  British  Institution  gavo  West 
£3,000  for  his  picture  of  "Christ  healing  the  Sick."  Fre- 
quently the  purchasers  have  been  very  lucky  in  tbeir  pur- 
chases. Lord  dc  Tablcy's  Collection  of  English  pic  arcs  sold  for 
£8.000— £3,000  more  than  he  gave  for  them.  Constable  speaks 
of  having,  when  in  the  full  zenith  of  his  fame,  sold  two  pictures 
to  a  Frenchman  for  £350.  For  a  whole-length  portrait,  Sir 
Thomas  Lavrrenec  had  £600,  of  which  a  moiety  was  paid  the 
first  sitting.  West  received  £3,100  for  nine  paintings  of  the 
Royal  Family,  some  consisting  of  tingle  portrait*,  and  some  in 
family  group*.  Hi*  picture  of  "  The  Annunciation,"  which  origin- 
ally cost  £1,000,  was  painted  between  the  year*  1817  and  1826.  to 
occupy  a  large  (pace  in  the  centre  of  the  (plendid  organ  in  Mary- 
lehone  New  Church.  It  was  thought  to  give  tbe  church  a  Popish 
appearance,  and  was  taken  down.  It  was  then  placed  in  the 
Quecn'n  Bazaar,  where  £100  waa  offered  for  it  and  refused}  and 
after  lying  fourteen  year*  In  a  lumber-room  of  St  Marylobone 
Coort-house,  it  wa*  sold  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Cbarles-etreel, 
Mid'Uc6ex  llu«pital(  for  ten  guinea*.  Sir  Jame*  Thorn  hill,  onr 
first  native  artist,  wa*  very  poorly  paid.  Horace  Walpole  any*: 
"  High  as  hi*  reputation  wa*,  and  laborious  a*  his  works  were,  he 
wa*  far  from  being  generously  rewarded  for  tome  of  them,  and 
for  others  be  found  it  difflcult  to  obtain  t 
i  «vt  Gtog  d  w  icb  J 


received  £-2.000  for  his  works  at  Montague  House,  and  wa*  allowed 

£600  for  hi*  diet  beside*.  Sir  James  could  obtain  bat  forty  anil- 
lings  a  square  yard  for  hi*  oopola  of  81,  Paul's,  and,  I  think,  no 
more  for  Greenwich."  Reynolds'  first  portrait,  which  evinced 
tufficicut  talent  to  bring  him  into  notice,  wa*  that  of  Captain  Ha- 
milton, painted  in  1746,  when  the  artist  was  twenty-three  years 
old;  and  the  earliest  record  of  bis  price  is  in  1752,  when  be  wa* 
in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  and  his  charge  -waa  then  £5  5s.  for  a 
head,  i.e.,  a  three-quarter*.  In  1755,  the  price  was  £l8  18s. ;  in 
1758.  £81)  aoon  after,  1760,  £36  15s.;  and  in  1781,  £53  loathe 
highest  charge  be  ever  made.  Vandyck,  in  1683,  when  he  wa* 
•gcd  thirty-four,  received  but  £35  for  hi*  whole-length  portrait  of 
Charles  I.  He  wa*  paid  In  the  same  year  £36  for  a  ball-length  of 
the  queen,  and  £100  "for  one  great  piece  of  his  roajos.tie,  the 
queen,  and  their  children."  Morland's  extraordinary  juvenile 
drawing*  from  picture*  and  casts  sold  only  for  7s.  6d.}  and  bis 
bold  fancy-drawings  from  popular  ballad*  and  romances,  prior  to 
hi*  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen,  were  sold  in  gill  frame*  for  from 
three  to  fire  guinea*.  Gainsborough'*  price  for  a  head  in  oil*, 
when  he  was  about  thirty-five,  was  rive  guinea*.  He  raised  his 
price  to  eight  guineas;  and  at  hi*  zenith  he  received  £42  for  a 
half,  and  £105  for  a  whole- length,  Opie't  anal  price  for  a  por- 
trait, when  be  wa*  sixteen  year*  of  age,  and  fa  Cornwall,  wa* 
7s,  fid.  The  highest  price*  paid  Sir  Tbomat  Lawrence  were,  for 
a  head-size  or  three-quarter*,  £810;  foraklt-kat,  £811;  for  a 
half-length,  £430 1  for  a  bishop's  half-length,  £585;  and  for  a 
full-length,  £630)  for  an  extra  full-length,  £735.  A*  a  proof  of 
tbe  admiration  in  whieh  bis  talent*  were  held  by  the  affluent,  Mr. 
William*  mentions  that  Lord  Gower  paid  him  fifteen  hundred 
guineas  for  his  admirable  portrait  of  hi*  lady  and  chifdt  and  that 
six  hundred  guineas  were  paid  him  by  Lord  Durham  for  his  por- 
trait of  Maatcr  Lambton.  On  leaving  the  Scotch  Academy, 
Wilkie  returned  into  Fifeshire,  and  commenced  portratl-parnung, 
at  fire  guinea*  each.  Wllfofi  starred,  yet  many  of  bl*  picture* 
now  fetch  a  price  which  would  bare  purchased  blm  a  comfortable 
annuity  for  life.  It  waa  but  the  other  day  that  the  committee  of 
the  British  Institution  purchased  a  picture  by  Qainsborongh  for 
eleven  hundred  guineas,  and  presented  H  to  the  National  Gallery 
as  an  example  of  excellence  i  and  yet  this  very  pieteTe  hung  for 
year*  in  the  artist'*  painting-room  without  a  purchaser,  though  the 
price  was  only  £50.  Tbe  average  price*  Turner  got  from  1603  to 
1815,  were  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  guineas. 
For  h'a  drawing*  from  bu«t*  he  received  prior*  earring  from 
twenty  to  twenty-lire  guineas.  In  1810,  Lord  Yarborough  gave 
Mm  three  hundred  guinea*  for  "  The  Wreck"— a  long  priee  for  a 
landscape  by  a  living  artist.  Thi*  same  ••  Wreet/*  at  Chrietie'*, 
would  now  sell  for  £3,000.  Hht  "  Flint  Castle,"  a  mall  water- 
colour  drawing,  for  whieh  he  received  twenty-fir*  guineas,  hat 
■old  since  hi*  death,  at  Christie'*  room*,  for  £153  6s.  We  believe 
on  two  occasions  he  obtained  more  than  £100  for  a  picture.  Cal- 
cott,  it  hi*  best  day*,  wa*  not  much  luckier  In  ashing  or  getting 
good  or  reasonable  price*.  Morland  painted  for  publican*;  and 
I'alriek  Is'ftiiiivtli,  our  English  llohbetna,  fur  pawnbroker?.  The 
sweeping  of  Etty'*  study  sold,  after  his  death,  for  upwards  of 
£5,000.  For  a  rich  man,  the  beat  speculation  going  is  liberally 
to  patronise  rising  artists.  He  will  make  more  money  so  than  in 
any  other  way.  People  will  give  any  price  for  a  man's  works 
after  he  is  dead ;  and  so  tbe  patron  of  fine  arts,  if  be  will,  mar  have- 
a  fair  reputation  and  a  splendid  gallery,  and,  at  the  came  time,  n 
property  which  will  become  more  valuable  every  day.  In  Ma  < 
be  will  indeed  find  it  to  be  true,  that  Tlrtue  is  its  own  reward. 


ORIGINALS  OF  SAINTS  AND  MADONNAS. 

Isr  the  beginning  of  the  modern  schools  of  painting,  when  Art  i 
the  handmaid  of  Religion,  nothing  more  was  required  of  artists 
than  that  they  should  irnpre**  an  air  of  holiness  and  serenity  on  the 
countenances  of  their  saints  and  Madonnaa,  and  represent  them, 
as  to  costume  and  attitude,  according  to  certain  traditional  types. 
It  was  only  when  a  sense  of  the  exquicite  beauty  of  tbe  ancient 
tculpturcs  began  to  be  fell,  and  artists  arose  whose  genius  could 
not  be  confined  within  the  restrictions  of  tradiiion,  that  pemnaJ 
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Painters  of  gonitis  began  to  represent  the  Virgin  Mid  the  paint* 
after  an  ideal  model  which  existed  in  their  own  minds  |  and  fiuldo 
Rent  it  said  to  bars  wished  for  the  wing*  of  an  angel,  that  he 
might  ascend  to  heaven,  and  as*  with  nil  own  eyee  the  form  and 


into  bis  representations  of  them. 

The  departure  from  additional  types,  while  it  liberated  the 
genius  of  trtists,  did  not  always  hare  the  effect  of  directing  them 
to  the  pure  ideal  Affection  in  some  cases,  flattery  »n  others,  led 
to  the  representation  of  the  wife,  the  mistress,  or  the  faToarhe 
titter  or  daughter  of  the  artift  or  bit  patron,  under  tbe  name  of  a 
Madonna,  a  8».  Catherine,  or  a  St.  Cecilia.  Tbe  tecond  wife  of 
Alberto,  a  very  beautiful  woman,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
fondett  affection,  was  tbe  model  of  bit  Virgins  and  Magdalent, 
at  well  at  of  his  Nymphs  and  Graces.  "  We  may  be  almost 
sore,"  says  Sir  Robert  Strange,  who  engraved  tome  of  hit  works, 
"  of  finding  in  any  picture  of  this  matter  beautiful  figures  of  women 
and  children,  who  teem  as  if  tbey  bad  been  nourished  by  the 
Graces."  Theatocopuli,  or,  at  be  it  more  frequently  called,  £1 
Greco,  from  tbe  land  of  his  birth,  in  his  picture  of  "  The  Parting 
of  tbe  Bar  tour's  Raiment,"  in  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo,  has  painted 
hi*  beautiful  daughter,  distinguished  by  the  white  reil,  at  one  of 
tbe  three  Marys  in  the  foreground.  Thia  may  be  seen  by  com* 
paring  the  picture  with  the  portrait  of  the  artitVt  daughter  in  tbe 
gallery  of  tbe  Louvre.  She  is  there  represented  In  the  pride  of 
youth  and  beauty j  her  dark  eyes  and  rich  complexion  are  well 
set  off  by  the  mantle,  trimmed  with  white  for,  which  is  drawn 
over  ber  head;  and  her  fine  Hcllenic  conntenanee  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  erer  painted. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  queen  of  Philip  IIL  of  8pain,  was  the 
original  of  tbe  Virgin  in  Pantoja's  picture  of  the  "Nativity,"  a 
character  for  which  her  fair  and  blooming  countenance  and  its 
innocent  expression  were  well  adapted.  Ribalta  is  believed  to  have 
commemorated  the  charmt  of  bis  wife,  a  blooming  brunette  of 
Valencia,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes.  In  the  St.  Veronica  of  his  grand 
picture  of  -  Onr  Lady  of  Sorrows.**  If  the  supposition  bo  correct, 
tbe  picture  of  "St.  Teresa,"  in  the  saloon  of  the  academy  of  St. 
Carlos,  at  Valencia,  Is  also  a  portrait  of  his  wife.  It  represents  the 
taint  fitting  at  a  table,  writing  from  the  dictation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  typified  by  a  while  dove,  which  hovers  over  her  shoulder, 
and  appeart  to  be  whispering  in  ber  ear.  The  countenance  has  a 
very  eloee  resemblance  to  that  of  8t  Veronica. 

The  original  of  the  Virgin  in  Vandyck's  "  Holy  Family,"  which 
bangs  above  tbe  altar  of  die  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  Saveltheim, 
near  Brussels,  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  the  name  of  Anna  Van 
Ophem,  whose  father  is  supposed  to  have  been  keeper  of  the  Doko 
of  Lorraine's  hounds.  The  painter  met  her  on  bis  way  to  Italy 
in  1619,  became  enamoured  of  ber,  and  lingered  in  the  village  long 
enough  to  paint,  at  the  fair  one's  solicitation,  two  pictures  for  the 
parish  church.  One  of  these  wat "  St.  Martin  dividing  his  Cloak 
with  a  Beggar,"  ia  which  be  introduced  his  own  portrait  at  the 
taint;  tbe  other  was  the  "Holy  Family,"  in  which  tho  principal 
figures  are  portraits  of  the  lovely  Anna  and  her  parents.  The 
picture  remained  in  the  church  till  1806.  when  it  was  seized  by 
the  French,  and  removed  to  the  Louvre,  where  it  remained  till 
18 IS,  when  it  was  restored  to  its  original  situation,  where  it  still 
appears.  The  identity  of  the  Virgin's  portrait  with  that  of  Anna 
Van  Ophem  has  been  satisfactorily  established,  by  comparing  the 
picture  with  the  lady's  portrait,  by  tbe  tame  hand,  wh  icli  wn?  loner 
preserved  at  the  Chilean  de  Tervure,  a  hunting  seal  of  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine.  The  beautiful  Anna  is  there  represented  surrounded 
by  several  dogs  belonging  to  tbe  Infanta  Isabella,  of  which  the 
bad  tbe  care. 

The  picture  of  «« Onr  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ," 
which  Ribera  painted  for  the  nuns  of  St.  Isabel,  at  Madrid,  who 
hung  it  above  their  high  altar,  was  taid  to  be  the  portrait  of  the 
artist's  eldest  daughter,  Maria  Rosa,  who  was  remarkable  for  her 
beauty  and  grace.  It  is  said  that  when  Don  John  of  Austria 
visited  Naples  in  1648,  Ribera  entertained  htm  in  a  sumptuous 
and  ostentatious  manner)  and  that  tbe  prince,  dancing  with  the 
painter's  daughter  at  balls,  and  visiting  ber  under  pretence  of 
admiring  her  father's  pictures,  became  enamoured  of 


sion  of  a  convent  at  Palermo.  When  the  sisterhood  of  Si.  Isabel 
heard  tbe  story,  they  employed  Claudio  CoeUo  to  repaint  the 
head  of  the  Virgin,  that  it  might  no  longer  resemble  tbe  erring 
Maria  Rota  Ribera. 

Tbe  tuhjeet  of  tbe  picture  in  which  Ribera't  unfortunate  daugh- 
ter figured  was  a  favourite  one  with  the  Spanish  masters,  and 
several  ware  produced  by  Morillo,  whose  dark-haired  Madonnas 
are  always  to  beautiful.  The  directions  of  Pachcco  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  tndjeet  are  very  foil  and  precise.  w  In  this  most 
graceful  of  mysteries,"  tayt  he, "  onr  Lady  it  to  be  painted  in  tbe 
flower  of  her  age,  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years  old,  with  sweet 
grave  eyes,  a  nose  and  mouth  of  tbe  most  perfect  form,  rosy 
cheeks,  and  the  finest  strenming  hair  of  gotden  buet  in  a  word, 
with  all  tho  beauty  that  a  human  pencil  can  express."  Her  eyet 
were  to  be  turned  upward,  and  her  atmt  folded  meekly  across  her 
bosom.  Her  robe  was  to  be  white,  and  ber  mantle  blues  and 
twelve  start  on  silver  rays  were  to  form  a  celestial  diadem  above 
ber  golden  locks,  Murillo  usually  omits  the  starry  crown,  and 
the  hair  of  his  Virgins  it  oftener  dark  than  golden  ;  but  in  the 
attitude  and  the  colour  of  the  draperies  he  adheres  to  the  con* 
rentional  type.  Tbe  original  of  two  of  the  roost  beautiful,  one  in 
the  Museum  at  Seville  and  the  other  in  the  royal  gallery  at 
Madrid,  was  hit  only  daughter,  France  sea,  a  very  beautiful  girl, 
who  became  a  nun  of  St.  Dominic  in  tbe  year  1676. 


and  succeeded  in  mdnemg  her  to  elope  with  him  to  Sicily.  Being 
subsequently  deserted  by  bet  seducer,  tbe  retired  into  the  scclu- 


EARLY  PAINTERS,  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON 
MODERN  ART. 
Wobk  William  Hogarth  was  wrestling  with  disappointment,  and 
smarting  under  the  treatment  he  received  from  hit  countrymen, 
having  at  tbe  first  sale  of  his  pictures  only  realised  for  the  whole 
scries  somewhat  less  than  had  then  and  has  since  been  frequently 
given  for  a  single  picture  by  a  doubtful  Italian  master,  be  deter- 
mined to  satirise  the  old  masters.  He  did  to  at  once,  and  hit 
satire  wat  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  artist. 

He  set  forth  his  satire  in  the  ihape  of  a  card  of  adwi.-siou  to 
his  ssle,  a  card  which  has  since  become  celebrated  at  a  picture 
itself,  and  an  original  print  of  which  it  now  valuable.  It  wat 
called  the  "  Battle  of  tbe  Pictures." 

"  It  it  no  easy  matter,"  says  Allan  Cunningham, u  to  describe 
this  card.  On  the  ground  are  placed  three  rows  of  paintings  from 
the  foreign  school— one  row  of  '  The  Bull  and  Europe/  another  of 
'Apollo  flaying  Marsyas,'  and  a  third  of  'Si.  Andrew  on  the 
Cross.'  There  are  hundreds  of  each  to  denote  the  system  of 
copyism  and  imposture  which  had  filled  the  country  with  imita- 
tions and  caricatures.  Above  them  is  an  unfurled  flag,  erabia- 
aoned  with  an  auctioneer's  hammer,  while  a  cock  on  the  summit 
of  the  tale  room,  with  tbe  motto  'P-U-F-8,'  represents  Cocks  the 
auctioneer,  and  the  mode  by  which  be  disposed  of  those  simulated 
productions.  Against  the  principal  pictures  of  Hogarth,  at  if 
moved  by  soma  miraculous  wind,  tbe  pictures  of  the  old  school  ore 
driven  into  direct  collision.  The  foreign  works  seem  the  aggressors ; 
the  havoc  is  mutual  and  equal.  A '  St.  Francis '  bat  penetrated  in 
a  very  ludicrous  way  into  Hogarth's  'Mornings'  a '  Mary  Mag- 
dalen '  hat  intruded  herself  into  the  third  scene  of  •  The  Harlot's 
Progress;'  and  the  splendid  saloon  scene  of  Marriage  a  la  mods' 
suffers  severely  by  '  The  Aldobrandine  Marriage.'  Thus  far  the 
battle  is  in  favour  of  the  ancients;  but  the  aerial  combat  has  a 
different  termination,  for,  by  tbe  riotous  scene  in 'The  Rake's 
Progress,'  a  hole  is  made  in  Titian's  '  Feast  of  Olympus;'  and  a 
'  Bacchanalian,'  by  Rubens,  shares  tho  same  fate  from  'The 
Modern  Midnight  Conversation.'  "  " 

Hence  we  see  by  this,  that  at  tbe  lime  of  Hogarth  i 
which  has  now  partly  terminated,  but  in  i 
fiercely  as  ever,  between  tbe  partisans  of  tbe  i 
painters,  was  carried  on  then  with  iu  usual  acrimony.  Tbe  case 
was  indeed  bitter;  deep  students  of  an  art  which  bat  for  ill  aim 
tbe  civilisation  and  instruction  of  mankind,  found  that  tbey  were 
debarred  from  their  rights  by  tbe  works  of  those  who,  possibly, 
less  gifted  than  themselves,  had  only  lived  before  them.  It  was  a 
cruel  case  of  primogeniture,  wherein  the  elder  dispossessed  the 
younger. 

•  "the  British  Painters,"  by  Allan  Cunningham,  vol  i. 
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It  has  been  the  fortune  of  Later  days  to  see  the  sides  considerably 
changed.  The  ancient  painters,  thanks  to  the  vigorous  onslaughts 
of  learned  and  judicious  critics,  led  on  by  Mr.  Rusk  in,  have  re- 
ceived a  signal  defeat,  and  are  now  apparently  more  in  their  true 
place  than  before.  If  they  are  not  elevated  to  the  height  of  art, 
they  are  not,  on  the  other  hand,  wholly  to  be  depreciated;  the 
truth  seems  to  be  here,  as  it  generally  does  elsewhere,  in  the  middle 
course  That  the  earlier  painters  induced  the  study  of  art,  pre- 
serve 1  certain  rules  of  painting,  and  studied  incompletely  but 
arduously,  is  no  doubt  true;  and  we  purpose  at  present  to  inquire 
what  they  have  done,  and  what  we  especially  owe  to  them. 

That  the  biography  of  the  Italian  painters  has  been  written  by 
one  of  their  countrymen,  is  perhaps  ono  of  the  causes  to  which 
they  owe  so  deep  a  popularity  and  appreciation.  Thus  V  atari 
ascribes  to  Cimabue  (1240 — 1302)  not  only  the  merit,  but  the 
miracle  of  having  revived  the  art  of  painting  when  utterly  lost,  and 
of  having  by  bis  single  genius  brought  beauty  out  of  chaos.  Yet 
this  is  so  Car  untrue,  that  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  that 
several  painters  were  working  in  Italy  previously  to  his  birth, 
that  Cimabue  must  have  studied  under  one  of  these,  and  that 
moreover  it  is  possible  to  trace  back  pictorial  remains  and 
names  of  painters  even  to  the  fourth  century.* 

It  is  to  these  painters,  then,  and  not  to  Cimabue,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  types  and  signs  which,  delivered  through  various  ages 
by  the  means  of  art,  have  not  only  influenced  art  itself,  but  bare 
bad  their  effect  upon  religion. 

It  would  appear  that  the  feeling  which  led  the  Puritans  of  the 
time  of  the  Protectorate  to  destroy  the  various  and  beautifully 
painted  windows  which  pictured  the  lives  of  saints,  and  tj  deface 
the  tombs  and  statues  in  the  chivches,  was  no  new  thin;.  The 
early  Christians  had  a  decided  hostility-  to  imitative  art.  They 
bad  lived  amongst  heathens  who,  however  civilised,  had  prostituted 
it  to  the  basest  purposes.  The  statues  and  the  paintings  which 
were  to  be  seen  in  tho  pnblic  places,  and  upon  the  walls  of  the 
luxurious  Romans,  were  in  the  highest  degree  immoral.  Nay,  they 
had  descended  lower  than  that.  The  vase,  the  cup,  the  domestic 
implements  themselves,  where  ornamented  by  a  lascivious  art. 
"  An  early  Christian,"  says  an  eminent  author, 44  could  not  touch 
a  knife,  a  spoon,  or  drink  out  of  a  cop,  without  having  bis  moral 
senso  degraded,  nor  without  being  contaminated."t 

They  moreover  regarded  all  images  of  any  sort,  either  carved 
or  painted,  as  idolatrous,  although  the  legend  goes,  that  St.  Luke 
himself  was  a  painter.  From  these  causes,  and  from  the  figurative 
language  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  representation  of  the  sacred 
personages  were  confined  to  symbols,  which  have  descended  to 
ns  through  the  medium  of  the  early  painters. 

Thus  the  cross,  so  frequently  used  in  art,  so  often  interwoven 
into  architecture,  which  as  an  ornament  itself  crowns  so  many 
cathedrals  or  simple  churches,  signified  redemptions  the  fish  from 
its  living  in  water,  baptism;  the  ship  or  ark  represented  the 
church;  and  the  serpent,  frequently  with  a  man's  face,  the  spirit 
of  evil,  or  salan.  Here,  then,  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
in  decorative  art. 

When  Christianity  had,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
totally  triumphed  over  Paganism,  these  types  were  received,  but 
somewhat  of  the  old  models  and  forms  began  to  be  revived.  The 
Byzantine  school  had  preserved  these  models,  and  they  were 
applied  to  Christianity,  just  as  the  heathen  temples  purified,  but 
still  the  same,  served  as  churches  dedicated  to  tho  true  God.  The 
attributes  of  Orpheus  and  Apollo  were  applied  to  the  Saviour,  for 
he  "redeemed  souls  from  bell,"  *nd  ''gathered  his  people  like 
sheep,"  Then  came  the  combination  of  the  Mother  and  tho  Son, 
at  first  incidentally,  latterly  more  presumptuously!  for  the  Virgin 
held  the  infant  in  herlap,  and  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  untaught  wor- 
shipper the  more  potent  of  the  two,  because  the  mora  prominent. 

Art  was  also  called  in  to  teach  those  who  were  other- 
wise untanght.  In  tho  villages  and  obscure  towns,  where 
Christianity  had  not  penetrated  till  established  by  law, 
painted  cloths  were  hung  up  where  the  people  wor- 
shipped, representing  the  sufferings  and  final  crucifixion  of  our 
saviour;  or  eke  the  artist,  breaking  oat  into  a  rode  "Jubi- 

•  Mrs.  Jameson : "  Italian  Painters." 

t  Milam's  "History  of  Latin  Christianity." 


late,"  would  show  how  He  rode  triumphantly  into  Jerusalem, 
called  the  dead  to  life,  or  walked  upon  the  sea.  No  wonder, 
then,  as  these  pictures  illustrated  the  glowing  words  of  some 
early  missionary,  that  they  began  to  be  reverenced  by  the  un- 
taught vulgar,  and  to  intercept  and  absorb  that  devotion  which 
was  at  first  addressed  only  to  Qod. 

But  it  is  to  these  early  portraitures  that  our  latest  painters  owe 
their  ideal  beads  of  Christ.  "  In  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus,  at 
Rome,  a  head  of  Christ  was  discovered,  the  most  ancient  of  any 
copy  which  has  come  down  to  ns:  the  figure  is  colossal;  the  face 
a  loog  oval ;  the  countenance  mild,  grave,  melancholy;  the  long 
hair  parted  on  the  brow,  falling  in  two  masses  on  the  shoulder; 
the  beard  not  thick,  but  short  and  divided.  Here  then,  obviously 
imitated  from  a  traditional  description  (probably  the  letter  of 
Lentulus,  supposed  to  be  a  fabrication  of  the  third  century),  we 
have  tho  type,  the  generic  character,  since  adhered  to  in  the  re- 
presentations of  the  Redeemer. "( 

That  our  artists  have  ever  followed  this  faithfully  and  closely, 
no  one  can  doubt.  We  have  but  to  call  to  mind  the  various  re- 
presentations of  the  Saviour,  from  that  in  "  The  Last  Supper"  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  to  that  which  was  popular  as  a  print  some, 
time  ago,  and  is  the  best  ideal  bead  without  dignity  which  we 
have,  by  Paul  Dclarocbe.  Nay,  a  further  proof  of  the  firm  way 
in  which  the  ideal  of  the  early  painters  has  been  received  is,  that 
none  could  contemplate  a  departure  from  tbe  type  without  re- 
volting from  it.  Who  could  imagine  the  Saviour  with  an  aquiline 
nose  and  high  forehead,  and  a  cast  of  countenance  belonging  to 
the  raco  of  which  he  was  born?  The  painter  who  should  be  so 
bold  as  to  give  him  a  Jewish  expressiou  would  suffer  for  it,  by 
making  his  picture  universally  odious. 

But  the  head  of  the  Saviour  is  not  the  only  one  which  we  have 
received  from  the  early  painters.  Iu  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  picture, 
cited  above,  we  liave  tbe  whole  of  the  received  types  of  the  various 
apostles.  Thus,  St.  Peter,  who  sits  nearly  at  the  end  of  tbe  table, 
at  the  right  or  our  Saviour,  has  a  bold,  impetuous  expression  of 
countenance,  marked  with  great  acnteness  and  intellectuality. 
Near  to  bis  face,  and  thrown  up  by  the  contrast,  is  that  of  Judas, 
a  saturnine  countenance  of  strictly  Jewish  caste.  St.  John,  tho 
beloved  disciple,  approximates  in  feature  to  oar  Lord,  and  has  tho 
hair  parted  on  tbe  forehead  and  flowing  to  his  shoulders.  St. 
Thomas,  who  doubted,  has  a  refined  Roman  head,  the  hair  curling 
and  short,  like  that  of  Brntus,  and  his  face  shows  that  he  re- 
quires conviction,  but,  when  once  convinced,  will  act.  St. 
Andrew,  on  the  contrary,  sitting  on  tbe  extreme  left,  is  firm, 
manly,  and  expressive,  with  tbe  same  determined  look  which  St. 
Peter  has— a  look  well  becoming  each  of  those  disciples,  one  of 
whom  made  that  affirmation  which  called  forth  the  express  ap- 
proval of  his  Lord,  and  the  other  suffered  on  a  new  cross  and  with 
a  more  refined  torture. 

These  types,  therefore,  we  do  assuredly  owe  to  the  early  painters, 
and  to  them,  moreover,  we  owe,  however  rude  their  works,  that 
vitality  of  expression  which  in  later  artists  degenerated  into 
formalism.  Let  as  bo  careful  to  guard  that  earnestness 
which  wc  at  present  have.  "  Receive,"  says  the  qimint  but  deep- 
thinking  John  Ruskin — "  Receive  the  witness  of  painting."  John 
Bellini,  and  his  brother  Gentile,  two  years  older  than  he,  close  the 
liue  of  the  sacred  painters  of  Venice.  But  the  most  solemn  spirit 
of  religious  faith  animated  their  works  to  tho  last.  There  is  no 
religion  in  any  work  of  Titian's.  ....  Nor  is  this  merely 
because  John  Bellini  was  a  religious  man  and  Titian  was  not. 
Titian  and  Bellini  are  each  true  representatives  of  the  school  of 
painters  contemporary  with  them;  and  the  difference  of  their 
artistic  feeling  is  a  consequence,  not  so  much  of  difference  in  their 
own  natural  characters  as  in  their  early  education.  Bellini  was 
brought  up  in  faith,  Titian  in  formalism.  Between  the  years  ot 
their  birth,  the  vital  religion  of  Venice  had  expired."  || 

Let  us,  therefore,  act  upon  what  we  owe  to  the  early  artists; 
and  though  our  own  painters  hare  far  surpassed  them  in  execu- 
tion, let  as  try  to  revive  that  faith  which  lies  in  their  stiff 
figures  and  formal  draperies,  whilst  we  yet  improve  in  colour  and 
in  feeling. 

t  "  IUlian  Painters,"  voL  L  p.  11. 

||  "  Ths  Stones  of  Venice,"  vol.  i.  p.  11. 
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DOMENIC  ZAMPIERI. 


"Cununuuion  of  St.  Jerome''  ono  of  the  three  most  beautiful 
pictures  in  ltotnc,  the  other  two  being  "  The  Transfiguration"  of 
Kafiucllo,  and  "  Hie  Descent  from  tlic  Cross"  of  Daniel  of  VoltcrT*. 
This  opinion  of  tho  great  French  painter,  which  posterity  has 
confirmed,  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  detractors  of  Domenichino, 
and  a  condemnation  of  the  works  of  his  contemporaries. 

Yet  the  works  which  hnvo  excited  such  warm  culoginras  were 
once  decried  to  u  degree  that  is  now  scarcely  credible.  His  faults 
were  exaggerated,  andcrcn  his  excellencies  made  to  appear  defects. 
His  genius  was  not  of  the  brilliant  order,  and  bis  power  of  invention 
wus  small;  but  these  deficiencies  were  counterbalanced  by  the  pro- 
fundity and  accuracy  of  hisjndgmcnt,  his  admirable  power  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  carefulness  of  his  execution.  1 1  is  poverty  of  invention 
led  his  enemies,  of  whom  no  painter  ever  had  more,  occasion  to 
call  him  on  imitator  and  a  plagiarist ;  but  had  he  enjoyed  the  samo 
advantages  of  party  as  the  Caracci,  ho  would  soon  have  triumphed 
over  his  detractors,  by  showing  tho  difference  between  imitation 
and  servility.  Domenichino,  timid,  retired,  and  master  of  few 
pupils,  was  destitute  of  a  party  equal  to  his  excellence  as  a  painter. 
He  was  constrained  to  yield  to  the  crown  that  trampled  upon  him, 
and  thus  the  observation  of  Agucchi,  that  bis  worth  would  nsver 
be  rightly  appreciated  during  his  life,  was  realised.  The  spirit  of 
party  having  passed  away,  impartial  posterity  has  rendered  him 
justice,  and  his  works  aro  now  met  with  only  in  the  public  galleries 
of  the  great  capitals,  and  the  collections  of  the  most  distinguished 
amateurs. 

•Oomenic  Zampieri  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  in  the  city  of 
Bologna.  Born  in  15S1,  about  the  time  when  Ludorico  Caracci, 
seconded  by  his  cousins  Augustine  and  Annibnle,  undertook  that 
reform  of  art  which  hod  at  bottom  the  seeds  of  its  decay,  he  was 
inspired  with  a  love  of  painting  by  the  fame  of  their  school ;  or 

o 


Of  all  tho  pupils  of  the  Caracci,  the  Bologncso  master  who  is  com- 
monly known  as  Domenichino,  and  whose  real  name  was  Domenic 


Zampieri,  is,  at  the  present  day,  the  most  universally  admired. 
Algarotti  preferred  him  to  the  Caracci  themselves,  and  Paaseri  con- 
sidered lii its  second  only  to  Raffaellc.     Potusin  pronounced  his 
Vol.  II. 
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rather  their  fame  nourished  that  love  of  the  beautiful  which  nature 
had  implanted  within  him,  and  gave  it  a  direction.  The  most 
simple  artisans  of  Italy  are  rarely  indifferent  to  the  beauties  of 
poetry,  music,  and  painting  ;  and  the  elder  Zampieri.was  willing 
that  his  son  should  follow  his  inclinations,  and  become  a  painter. 
But  he  did  not  appreciate  the  endeavours  of  the  Cancel,  or  did 
not  view  them  with  so  much  enthusiasm  as  some  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  he  placed  Domenic  under  Denis  Calvart,  an 
artist  of  Flemish  descent  and  mediocre  ability,  who  had  been 
esiablished  in  Bologna  several  yean. 

This  choice  of  a  master  was  not  agreeable  to  Domenichino,  to 
whose  eyes  the  magnificent  productions  of  the  Caracei  were  the 
supreme  expression  of  progress  in  art,  while  Denis  Calvart  was 
the  representative  of  its  immobility.  Ills  master  was,  moreover, 
of  a  harsh  and  irritable  temper,  and  having  one  day  fatod  hltn 
in  admiring  contemplation  before  an  engraving  sfler  Angustinc 
Caracei,  he  chastised  him  so  severely  that  the  laJ  left  hW  house 
and  returned  to  that  of  his  father.  There  be  had  to  e  lid  it  re  new 
reproaches,  and.  according  to  Malvaaia,  additional  bars*  treat- 
ment. Moved  by  his  urgent  entreaties  and  those  or  hit  mother, 
his  father  at  length  con-ented  to  a  change  of  masters,  and  the 
youth  presented  himself  before  Augustine  Cancel,  to  whom  tie 
showed  his  drawings.  At  the  recommendation  of  that  distin- 
guished professor,  be  was  admitted  into  the  school  of  Ladovico 
Caracei,  among  whose  pupils  were,  at  this  time,  Ouldo  and  Albano, 
He  was  now  free  to  avow  hie  enthutiastie  admiration  of  his 
masters,  but  trials  of  another  kind  awaited  him.  Timid  to  excess, 
and  diminutive  in  form,  which  obtained  him  the  name  of  Domeni- 
chino  (little  Domenic),  distrustful  of  bis  own  powers,  and  quiet 
and  reserved  in  bis  manners,  he  was  unfitted  bv  nature  fbr  the 
rude  battles  of  the  world.  His  Infirmities  received  no  Indulgence 
from  his  fellow-pupils,  who,  according  to  accounts  which  have 
been  handed  down  by  contemporary  authors,  did  not  spare  either 
sarcasm  <■  or  outrages,  to  which  they  were  emboldened,  rather  than 
disarmed,  by  hispatieuce  and  resignation. 

His  art  was  bis  only  consolation  and  source  of  pleasure,  and  be 
applied  himself  to  its  study  with  such  devotion,  thai  be  advanced 
each  day  in  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  qualities  essential 
to  success.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  Caracei  to  excite  the  emu- 
lation of  their  pupils  by  proposing  prises  for  the  best  drawings, 
and  one  of  those  occasions  occurred  soon  after  Domcnichino  be- 
came their  pupil.  Full  of  modesty  and  timidity,  and  without 
hope  of  success,  be  was  obliged,  like  the  other  pupila,  to  offer  his 
design  ;  and  while  bis  fellow-students  gave  in  their  drawings 
with  confidence,  regarding  him  with  an  air  of  conscious  su- 
periority, Domcnichino  approached  with  timidity,  scarcely  daring 
to  present  bis  drawing,  which  be  would  gladly  have  withheld. 
Ludovico  Caracei  examined  the  productions  of  all  his  pupils,  and 
declared  Domenichino  the  successful  candidate. 

This  triumph,  instead  of  rendering  him  confident  and  vain, 
only  served  to  Incite  him  to  greater  assiduity  and  application 
Bis  genius  seemed  to  develop  itself  slowly,  because  it  was  pro- 
found and  accurate ;  and  Paaseri  attributes  his  great  progress 
more  to  his  wonderful  application  than  to  his  genius.  From  his 
acting  as  a  continual  censor  of  his  own  productions,  he  became 
ths  most  correct  and  expressive  designer  in  the  Bolognese  school, 
the  most  natural  colourist,  the  most  universal  master  of  the  theory 
of  his  art,  and  the  sole  painter  amongst  them  all  in  whom  Mengs 
found  nothing  to  desire,  except  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of 
elegance.  That  ho  might  devote  bis  whole  time  to  art,  he  avoided 
all  society,  or  if  he  occasionally  sought  it  in  the  theatres  and 
markets,  it  was  in  order  to  observe  better  the  expression  of  the 
passions  of  human  nature  in  toe  features  of  the  people,  and  com- 
mit it  living,  as  it  were,  to  his  tablets,  "Thus  it  was,"  soys 
Bcllori,  "  that  he  succeeded  in  delineating  the  soul,  in  colouring 
life,  and  arousing  those  emotions  in  our  breasts  at  which  all  his 
works  aim ;  as  if  be  waved  the  same  wand  which  belonged  to 
the  poetical  enchanters,  Tasso  and  Ariosto." 

With  Albano  alone, of  all  his  fellow-pupils,  Domenichino  formed 
an  intimacy  ;  and  when  they  left  together  the  school  of  the  Caracei, 
they  visited  Parma,  Modcna,  and  Reggto  in  company,  to  study  the 
works  of  Parmegiano  and  Corrcggio.  On  their  return  to  Bologna, 
Albano  went  to  Borne,  where  Annibate  Caracei  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  the  decoration  of  the  Farnete  Palace,  and,  owing  to  his 


declining  health,  was  in  need  of  some  assistance.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  Albano,  be  sent  to  Bologna  fur  the  pupil  of  his  cousin 
Ludovico;  and  Domenichino  shortly  afterwards  arrived  in  Rome, 
where  be  was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  a  portion  of  the  work 
from  the  designs  of  Annibate. 

This  engagement  led  immediately  to  cabals  and  intrigues  being 
directed  against  Domenichino,  whose  natural  timidity  invited  to 
the  attack  all  who  had  conceived  feelings  of  envy  or  dislike  of 
him.  The  nnhappy  painter  took  refuge  in  his  patience  and  resig- 
nation— two  words  wbieh  comprise  bis  entire  life,  which  presents 
US  with  a  picture  of  loneliness  and  suffering,  without  anger  and 
without  despair,  which  excites  our  commiseration  and  respect,  and 
ought  to  have  disarmed  bis  enemies.  Fortunately  for  Domenichino, 
Aunibale  Caracei  had  powerful  friends,  and  he  obtained  for  him 
the  protection  of  the  Cardinals  Farnese  and  Borghese,  whilo  Al- 
bano interested  the  Cardinal  Agucchi  and  his  brother  in  favour 
of  bis  friend.  In  the  loggia  of  the  gardens  of  Cardinal  Farne»c 
he  painted,  from  hisowu  designs,  the"  Death  of  Adonis,"  choosing 
for  the  representation  the  moment  when  the  Queen  of  Love  springs 
from  her  chariot  to  succour  her  mortally-wounded  lover.  The 
health  of  Aunibale  Caraeci  becoming  every  day  more  impaired 
he  was  oUiged  to  relinquish  many  of  bis  commissions,  and  some 
of  them  he  procured  for  Domenichino,  some  for  Guido,  who  bad 
attained  fame  much  more  rapidly.  Both  these  eminent  masters 
were  engaged  by  the  Cardinal  Borgbese,  at  his  recommendation, 
to  paint  tbe  eelehralc d  frescoes  in  the  church  of  St.  Gregorio,  of 
Which  the  -  FUgeilatkm  of  Bt  Aadrew,"  by  Domcnichino,  is  the 
most  admired.  ' 

This  picture  was  executed  in  competition  with  Guido,  and 
placed  opposite  to  that  painter's  u  St.  Andrew  being  led  to  Exe- 
cution." tt  hi  said  that  an  aged  woman,  accompanied  by  a  little 
boy,  Was  seen  engaged  Itt  a  long  aud  careful  contemplation  of 
Domenlcltino's  picture,  pointing  out  every  part  of  the  composition 
to  the  boy  i  sbe  then  turned  to  the  production  of  Guido's  pencil, 
gave  ||  a  cursory  glance,  and  passed  on.  It  is  also  asserted  by 
some,  that  Aunibale  Caracei,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstance, was  guided  by  it  in  forming  his  judgment  of  tbe  two 
compositions,  which  was  in  favour  of  Domenichino'*.  Another 
story  connected  with  this  picture  is,  that,  in  painting  one  of  the 
guards,  he  actually  excited  himself  into  a  passion,  using  threat- 
ening words  and  gestures,  and  that  Annibale  Caracei,  surprising 
him  at  that  moment,  embraced  him,  exclaiming  with  joy, M  To- 
day, my  Domenichino,  thou  art  teaching  me!"  80  novel,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  natural,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  artist, 
like  the  orator,  should  feel  within  himself  all  that  be  is  represent- 
ing to  others. 

Domenichino  was  afterwards  employed  by  Cardinal  Farnese  to 
execute  some  works  in  fresco  In  a  chapel  in  the  abbey  of  Grotto 
Ferrate,  where  he  painted  several  subjects  from  the  life  of  St. 
Nilo,one  of  which,  "  Bt.  Nilo  eating  the  Demoniac  Boy,"  may  be 
compared  with  his  finest  works  at  Rome.  He  was  also  employed 
about  the  same  time,  by  Cardinal  Aldobrandlni,  to  decorate  his 
villa  at  Fraseatl,  whore  ho  painted  ten  pictures  in  fresco,  the 
subjects  taken  from  the  mythic  history  of  Apollo,  by  which  he 
added  greatly  to  his  reputation.  Tbe  next  work  of  Domenichino 
was  his  well-known  picture  of  the  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome," 
which  we  here  engraved  (p.  101),  and  which  was  long  ewe  of  tbe 
principal  ornaments  of  the  Louvre,  in  which  it  wee  trtaced  by 
Napoleon  L  tt  was  painted  for  the  principal  altar  of  the  church 
of  St.  Qirolamo  della  Oarita,  bat  now  hangs  in  the  Vatican,  oppo- 
site to  the  only  work  at  Rome  which  surpasses  h — the  *  Trans- 
figuration" of  Raffaelle. 

The  envious  and  malignant  feelings  with  which  some  of  Dome- 
nichine*! Contemporaries  had  long  regarded  hits,  were  Stfli  further 
excited  by  the  applause  bestowed  upon  this  famous  production. 
Janfraneo,  the  prime  mover  in  tbe  intrigues  against  him,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  resemblance  between  the  "  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome" of  Domentehmo,  end  Augustine  Caraeel**  pretax*  of  tbe 
same  subject  In  the  Certom  at  Bologna,  to  assert  that  It  was  little 
more  than  a  copy  of  the  latter;  and  he  employed  Perrier,  one  of 
his  pupils,  to  make  an  etching  of  one  of  Augustine's  work,  which 
was  largely  circulated.  But  this  mode  of  attack,  instead  of  proving 

dent  there  was  no  other  resemblance  than  must  necessarily  ensue 
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when  two  artists  paint  tho  sami  subject,  and  that  all  that  was 
most  admired  in  Domenichino's  work  was  his  own. 

This  work  being  jnstly  regarded  as  the  chff  d'ceaere  of  the 
artist,  the  opinion  of  Fundi  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
picture  and  that  by  Augustine  Caracci  may  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers;  and  we  may  remark,  that  his  opinion  was  the  result  of 
observations  made  on  both  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
where  they  then  hung  opposite  to  each  other,  just  before  deliver- 
ing  the  lecture  from  which  we  quote.  "  In  each  picture,"  says 
he,  "  St.  Jerome,  brought  from  his  cell  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment, is  represented  on  his  knees,  supported  by  devout  atten- 
dants; in  each,  the  officiating  priest  is  in  the  act  of  administering 
to  the  dying  saint;  tho  same  clerical  society  fills  the  portico  of  the 
temple  in  both;  in  both  tho  scene  is  witnessed  from  above  by 
infant  angels.  The  general  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  pupil;  but 
if  in  the  economy  of  the  whole  Domenichino  surpasses  his 
rosster,  he  appears  to  me  greatly  inferior  both  in  the  charecter 
and  expression  of  the  hero.  Domenichino  has  represented  piety 
scarcely  struggling  with  decay,  Augustine  triumphant  over  it; 
his  saint  becomes,  in  the  place  where  he  is,  a  superior  being, 
and  is  inspired  by  the  approaching  God;  that  of  Domenichino 
seems  divided  between  resignation,  menu!  and  bodily  imbe- 
cility, and  desire.  Tb*  saint  of  Augustine  is  *  lion,  that  of 
Domenichino  a  lamb. 

"  In  the  sacerdotal  figure  administering  the  viaticum,  Domeni- 
chino has  less  improved  than  corrected  the  unworthy  choice  of  his 
master.  The  priest  of  Augustine  U  one  of  the  Fraii  Godeoti  of 
Dante,  before  they  received  the  infernal  hood;  a  gross,  fat.  self- 
conositad,  terreatial  creature,  a  countenance  equally  proof  to 
elevation,  piety,  or  thought.  The  priest  of  Domenichino  is  a 
minister  of  grace,  stamped  with  the  sacred  humility  that  charac- 
terised bis  muter,  and  penetrated  by  the  function  of  which  he  is 
the  instrument.  We  are  more  Impressed  with  the  graces  of  youth, 
than  with  the  energies  of  manhood  verging  on  age:  in  this  respect, 
«s  well  at  in  that  of  contrast  with  the  decrepitude  of  St  Jerome, 
the  placid,  contemplative  beauty  of  the  young  deacon  in  the  fore, 
ground  of  Domenichino,  will  probably  please  more  than  the  poetic 
trance  of  the  assistant  friar  with  the  lighted  taper  in  the  fore- 
ground of  Augustine.  If  the  atten  hint  characters  in  the  picture  of 
Augustine  are  more  numerous,  and  hare,  on  the  whole,  furnished 
the  bints  of  admission  for  those  of  Daaoanicbino,  the  Utter,  with 
<>ae  exception,  muy  he  said  to  have  used  more  propriety  and  judg- 
ment in  the  choice.  But  have  introduced  a  man  with  a  turban, 
and  opened  a  portico  to  characterise  an  Asiatic  acccc. 

»  With  regard  to  composition,  Domenichino  undoubtedly  gains 
the  palm.  This  disposition,  ou  the  whole,  lie  oww  to  his  master, 
though  lie  has  reversed  it;  but  be  has  cleared  it  of  that  oppressive 
bustle  which  rather  involves  and  crowds  the  principal  actors  in 
Augustine  than  attends  them.  With  this  the  tone  of  the  whole 
corresponds.  The  freshness  of  an  Oriental  day  tinges  etresy  part; 
the  medium  of  Augustine  partakes  too  much  of  the  fumigated 
inside  of  a  Catholic  chapel.  The  draparies  of  both  are  charac- 
teristic, and  uniLe  subordination  wiih  dignity,  but  their  colour  is 
chosen  with  more  judgment  by  Domenichino;  the  embrowned 
gold  and  ample  folds  of  the  robe  of  the  administering  priests  are 
more  genial  than  the  cold  blue,  white  and  yellow  on  the  priest  of 
his  master;  in  both,  perhaps,  the  white  draperies  on  the  fore- 
ground figures  have  too  little  strength  for  the  central  colours,  but 
it  is  more  perceived  in  Caracci  than  in  Domenichino.  The  forms 
of  the  saint  in  Caracci  are  grander  and  more  ideal  than  in  the 
saint  of  Domenichino ;  some  have  even  thought  them  too  vigorous : 
both,  in  my  opinion,  are  in  harmony  with  the  emotion  of  the 
face  and  expression  of  either.  The  eagerness  that  animates  the 
countenance  of  one  may  be  supposed  to  spread  a  momentary 
vigour  over  his  frame.  The  mental  dereliction  of  countenance 
in  the  other  with  equal  propriety  relaxes  and  palsies  the  limbs 
which  depend  npon  it.  The  colour  of  Caracct's  saint  Is  ranch 
more  characteristic  of  fleshly,  though  nearly  bloodiest,  substance 
than  that  chosen  by  his  rival,  which  is  withered,  shrivelled, 
leathery  in  the  lights,  and  earthy  in  the  shades;  but  the  head  of 
the  officiating  priest  in  Domenichino,  whether  considered  as  n 
specimen  of  colour  independent  of  the  rcit,  or  as  set  oft*  by  It,  for 
truth,  tone,  freshness,  energy,  is  not  only  the  best  Domenichino 
ever  painted,  bat  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  conceived." 


The  pictures  which  Domenichino  painted  from  the  life  of  St. 
Cecilia,  for  the  church  of  St.  Ludovico,  increased  the  envy  of  bis 
rivals,  and  redoubled  their  injustice  and  malignity.  Disgusted  by 
these  continued  cabals,  and  perhaps  alarmed,  he  determined  to 
leave  Rome,  and  return  to  Bologna,  where  he  passed  a  few  years 
in  the  peaceful  exercise  of  his  talents.  It  was  at  this  time  that  ha 
painted  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,"  for  the  church  of  that 
saint;  and  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,"  a  work  by  no  means  equal 
to  his  other  productions.  Pope  Gregory  XV.  invited  him  back  to 
Rome,  and  appointed  him  his  principal  painter  and  architect ;  and 
he  was  engaged  by  Cardinal  Monialto  to  paint  the  Four  Evange- 
lists, with  angels,  in  the  corbels  of  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew.  He  also  decorated  the  cupola  of  8t.  Charles  Catinari 
with  the  Fonr  Cardinal  Virtues;  and  the  chapel  of  Cardinal  Ban- 
dini,  in  tho  church  of  St.  Sylvester,  in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  with 
four  admirable  frescoes,  representing  "  Esther  before  Ahasuerus," 
"  Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofernes,"  "  David  playing  the  Harp 
before  the  Ark,"  and  "  Solomon  and  his  Mother  on  the  Throne." 

The  fresco  paintings  executed  by  Domenichino  daring  his  so- 
journ at  Rome  are  the  best  specimens  of  his  maimer  Without  a 
doubt,  they  are  tome  what  theatrical,  and  expirees  very  strongly 
the  combined  influence  of  the  Caracci— a  system  of  composition 
proceeding  from  academic  convention,  and  some  errors  of  taste 
which,  under  tho  pretext  of  malarial  truth,  surcharge  the  fossa  or 
dishonour  fe>  But  by  the  side  of  these  srare  defects,  which  pro- 
ceed partly  from  his  excessive  ndmiratioa  of  the  Caracci,  partly 
from  bis  own  ir.veotioo,  what  rich  depths  of  sir— tmrnrtf— -*•*! 
astonishing  felicity  of  expra-sionl  Domenichino  strictly  followed 
his  models,  and,  conformably  to  the  doctrines  of  the  school,  sacri- 
ficed the  suggestions  or  his  instinct  to  respect  for  its  tradition*  and 
eclectic  speculations.  When  he  pamicd  in  oil,  he  worked  slowly 
and  carafoiifi  revised  bis  first  intentions,  retouched  here  and 
there,  and  often,  so  to  speak,  condemned  himself.  Whan  be 
painted  in  fresco,  on  the  contrary,  the  conditions  of  that  kind  of 
work  happily  interdicted  those  retractions  and  erasures.  An 
examination  of  bis  frescoes,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the 
works  which  he  painted  in  oil  colours,  will  serve  to  convey  an 
idea  of  his  genius,  by  showiug  the  dift'eraace  between  bis  nn>t  in- 
tentions and  the  sAcr-tboughts  suggested  by  his  admiration  of 
the  Caracci.  In  the  *  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,"  for  example, 
great  as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  spontaneous,  nothing  which  reveals 
involuntary  emotion;  everything  evince*  hesitation  and  a  want 
of  confidence  in  his  own  powers.  Compare  with  this  work  his 
frescoes  in  the  abbey  of  Grotto  Fcrrata,  those  in  the  church  of 
St.  Andrew,  or  bis  »  Ik.  Cecilia  distributing  Alms,"  in  that  of  St. 
Ludovico.  Iu  these  genius  is  dearly  and  incontcstabiy  manifested. 
There  is  more  of  softness  and  harmony;  less  of  that  excessive  cir- 
cumspection irhich  compromised  ihescoiimcut  of  his  Works,  while 
it  roblied  them  of  their  moral  emphasis;  less,  too.  of  exaggerated 
scruples  and  obstinate  adherence  to  academic  traditions.  Whether 
he  shows,  in  the  miracle  of  St.  Nilo,  the  power  and  mysterious 
effects  of  faith,  or  represents  the  children  contending  for  the  alms 
of  St.  Cecilia,  and  gleefully  trying  on  the  clothes  so  ranch  too  large 
for  tbcm,  Domenichino  exhibits  in  his  frescoes  a  greater  fidelity  to 
nature  and  greater  evidence  of  genius  than  he  has  done  in  his  more 
elaborate  oil  paintings.  Looking  at  some  of  his  frescoes,  it  might 
be  doubted  whether  it  wss  really  invention  which  be  wanted,  or 
confidence  to  display  it  When  he  had  to  paint  upon  a  wall,  ha 
renounced,  in  virtue  of  tho  immediate  necessities  of  the  tssk,  the 
long  meditations  and  subtleties  of  reasoning  which  attended  his 
easel  pictures,  and  reflected  upon  the  plaster  the  sentiments  and 
passions  of  his  soul.  Thus  he  attained  that  truthfulness  and 
beauty  of  expression  which  Is  his  chief  characteristic.  It  is  in  the 
works  of  these  moments  of  effusion  and  sudden  fancy  that  Dome- 
nichino should  be  seen.  It  is  his  frescoes  which  mark  his  place 
as  a  master.  In  a  word,  if  the  painter  of  the  14  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome"  stands  high  among  the  artists  of  tbe  period  when  art 
began  to  decline,  the  author  of  the  frescoes  of  Grotto  Fcrrata 
and  8t.  Ludovico  belongs,  by  elevation  of  sentiment  and  expres- 
sion, to  tho  family  of  the  true  roasters. 

In  Italy,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  these  mural  paintings, 
which  are  now  held  to  constitute  Domenichino's  highest  claim  to 
admiration,  were  very  differently  estimated.  Tbe  preference 
evinced  for  him  by  Annibato  Caracci  excited  so  much  envy  and 
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jealousy  in  the  hearts  of  Lnnfraneo,  Tacconi,  and  other*,  Hint  they 
wore  recoiveil  with  the  bitterest  ami  most  unjust  criticisms. 
Tlio  frescoes  with  which  he  adorned  the  ehurch  of  St.  Andrew  were 
spoken  of  by  his  detractors  as  n  scandul  mid  a  profanation  ;  and 
they  denounced  them  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  us  paintings  which, 
whether  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  the  audacity  of  the  painter, 
outraged  the  sanctity  of  the  edifice  which  they  disfignred.  Some 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  their  destruction,  and  I  .an  franco,  wlio  had 
his  own  reason  for  his  moderation,  insisted  strongly  on  the  necessity 
of  having  them  retouched  by  a  purer  and  more  learned  hand. 
There  can  he  no  doubt  as  to  whose  hand  he  intended. 

A  reason  for  these  angry  and  injurious  attacks  is  not  easily 
found.  When  we  examine,  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  either 
the  scenes  from  the  life  of  that  saint,  or  the  figures;  of  the  Evan- 
gelists which  ornament  the  four  corbels  of  the  cupola,  and  consider 
them  in  the  spirit  which  prompted  all  the  religious  pictures  of  the 


fmhordinate  figures  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  principal  figure, 
which  is  the  body  of  the  work,  of  which  the  other*  are  simply  the 
members."  This  rule  D  uneniehino  has  not  acknowledged  here  ; 
but  in  general  he  has  observed  it  with  an  attention  rather  uncommon 
anmng  the  painters  of  his  time,  and  even  without  leaving  tho 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  we  may  find  more  tlian  one  example  of  the 
enre  with  which  he  has  established  an  intimate  accordance  between 
ail  the  parts  of  his  compositions. 

Notwithstanding  the  criticisms  of  his  ungenerous  enemies,  the 
frescoes  of  Uomeniehino  were  not  destroyed,  nor  even  retouched  as 
Laufrauco  had  advised.  The  mild  disposition  of  the  painter  revolted 
so  much  against  the  incessant  and  unjust  attacks  of  his  malignant 
adversaries,  which  embittered  his  whole  existence,  that  lie  thought 
at  one  time  of  abandoning  painting,  and  transferring  his  talents  to 
sculpture.  He  resumed  his  palette,  however,  but  not  to  paint  those 
large  church  pictures  which  had  provoked  the  envy  and  malice  of 
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period  of  which  they  were  painted,  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  other- 
wise than  by  the  folly  or  malignity  of  hi*  enemies,  the  violence  of 
the  reproaches  with  which  iKnncnichiuo  was  overwhelmed.  Will 
it  be  believed,  for  example,  that  he  was  seriously  accused  of  having 
manifested  disrespect  for  the  saint  by  representing,  in  tho  "  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Andrew,"  one  of  the  executioners  in  the  act  of  stumbling, 
and  provoking  by  his  fall  the  laughter  of  his  comrades !  The 
episode  is  not  well  chosen,  perhaps,  but  to  attribute  to  au  error  of 
taste  the  signification  of  a  blasphemy,  was  as  great  an  absurdity 
as  it  was  a  calumny.  It  is  true  that  in  France,  fifty  years  later, 
this  figure  of  the  executioner  was  condemned  by  the  itoyal  Academy 
of  Tainting  and  Sculpture,  but  this  decision  was  based  upon  purely 
artistic  considerations,  and  had  no  reference  to  its  assumed  impro- 
priety in  a  religious  sense.  -  It  is  necessary,"  says  the  reporter  of 
their  proceedings,*  "that  the  attitudes  and  expressions  of  tho 

*  Conferences de  1* Academic  Koyale  dc  Paiature  et  de  Sculpture,  1CC7. 


his  rivals;  he  applied  himself  to  works  of  a  more  humble  kind,  in 
which  he  thought  his  enemies  would  perhaps  disdain  to  compete 
with  him.  lie  abandoned  for  a  time  religious  subjects  and  fresco, 
and  painted  landscapes  and  mythological  subjects  with  considerable 

success. 

If  we  compare  the  landscapes  of  Uomeniehino  with  those  painted 
in  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  la  easy  to 
recognise  in  both  an  entire  conformity  of  principals  and  the  same 
mode  of  execution.  The  Caraeci  and  their  pupils  were,  in  fact,  the 
creators  of  this  branch  of  art,  since  before  them  the  fields,  the  sea, 
the  trees,  were  introduced  into  pictures  merely  as  accessaries,  or  as 
backgrounds  to  subjects  from  history  ;  they  were  the  first  to  think 
of  representing  the  scenery  of  nature  for  itself,  and  as  the  principal 
object  of  interest.  Annibale  Caraeci  and  Doinenichino  both  painted 
landscapes  admirably ;  but  the  glory  of  making  this  branch  of  art 
an  exclusive  study  was  reserved  for  French  artiste,  a  few  yean 
later.   Without  doubt,  Poussin  and  Claude  learnt  something  from 
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the  landscapes  of  the  Caracci  and  their  pupil ;  their  manner  directly 
rcca's  that  of  the  Bolognese  masters.  But  under  that  material 
identity  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  acme  dissimilarities,  and  nnder  tho 
appearance  of  imitation  some  difference  in  the  original  intentions. 
The  Italian  landscapes  do  not  express  so  much  nmjesty;  nature 
appear*  in  them  only  as  an  element  of  decoration.  The  eye  con- 
templates those  lines,  so  solemn,  so  exactly  balanced;  the  soul 
perceives  nothing  beyond  muto  beauty  and  a  splendour  somewhat 
arid.  In  the  pictures  of  the  French  artists  there  is  more  fire  and 
animation;  and  if  the  arrangement  of  the  objects  and  the  choice 
of  details  involve  ideas  of  order  and  of  calculation,  the  sentiment 
of  vivid  reality  which  pervades  these  learned  combination*  pn  os 
to  the  tntrmhlt  a  profound  and  lasting  charm,  h  Is  this  mixture 
of  the  scientific  and  the  simple,  and  the  aspirations  equally  sincere 
towards  the  Ideal  and  the  true,  which  assure  to  the  French  school 
of  landscape  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  superiority  over  that 
from  which  It  proceeded. 

The  qualities  which  arc  wanting  in  the  landscapes  of  Domenl- 
chino  are  precisely  those  which  give  most  or  their  value  to  some 
of  his  historical  compositions,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  frescoes. 
They  want  more  Of  the  sentiment  which  brightens  certain  parti 
of  those  we  allude  to,  and  throws  into  shade  those  in  which  the 
painter  was  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  system— mot*  W  ttose 
unexpected  contrasts  and  happy  inequalities  which  Wntlouttt*  the 
victory  of  his  pcrsonAl  instincts  over  the  habit*  of  the  school. 
Everything  la  derived  from  a  uniform  Insjiimtlori,  and  '  <■:  I  t  - 
the  painter's  absolute  respect  for  the  manner  of  the  academy,  and 
fear  to  deviate  from  its  rules.  tVe  may  attrthttte  this  excessive 
to  the  efforts  of  ttomehtcnlrid  to  expiate  the  licences 


which  he  was  reproached  wfth  having  tafefcn  elsewhere,  or  to  the 
impression  which  the  sadness  ami  melancholy  inspired  by  a  lift  of 
triali  and  disappointments  gave  to  the  Scenes  which  he  drew  (Ml 
nature,  ite  had  renounced  the  grahd  style  of  painting,  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  the  envy  and  rntMgnikV  of  his  rivals,  and  wl 
class  of  subjects  which  he  had  chosen,  arid  the  limited  dimcnWftl 
of  his  works,  show  snffici.  r.tly  his  dr.i-.c  to  appease  the  angry 
and  jealous  feelings  with  which  they  regarded  him;  Int  thfe 
talent  which  he  manifested  In  hi*  m*-thotogW*\  pictures  and 
some  of  his  landscapes  was  sufficient  to  excite  new  clamours 
and  intrignes,  and  his  enemies  ns^n  every  4tt  to  deprive  him 
of  the  feiv  patrons  whom  he  had  retained',  ami  preached  it 
sort  of  public  crusade  against  the  Invasion  of  in  inferior  kmd 
of  painting,  unworthy,  they  said,  of  the  gloridttt  precedents  of 
the  school. 

To  thelt  MMHgablc  hatreds,  to  tM  IWtorn  of  organ!  s. d 
persecution.  »  v -.'.'v  h  1>  m<  nichinowAl  oVWrn-netthW,  were  added 
the  cruel  rMtfrrnk  bf  tirnily  unhftpWttWk,  Re  had  not  added  to 
his  felicity  rds  marriage  wftri  Marsibilia  Barbcttl.  HH 
wife  l.erse'lf,  wlthoOt  openly  taking  part  nga:nst  hlrn-,  nter  the 
manner  of  toe  wife  of  Andrew  del  Parte,  drdndt  spate  him 
vexations  and  i.,qaletoml  WftSR  MWI  Mid.  She  was 
only  seventeen  years  of  age  ttitn  sne  httctMM  toe  wife  of  Do- 
mcnichinttl  wfcft  had  mVcadV  counted  thirty -VJght  year*.  Very 
beautiful, M  Wilt  BHKWW  Malvaiia,  who  had  seen  her  nt 
u  I..:,  i  ;  •  ■ '  .  •  '  •!  art  YMt  formed  by  natttre  for  the 
and  secludtft  lift  which  Dbmehichino  lcd\  And  which  was  ad.n  ' 
to  his  reserved  and  solitary  Alltoosltton,  she  rendered  htm  nr- 
happy  by  net  VHVHW*  *&Hfa&  WmmPq&^  ©y 
causes  mottlWons  and  drrr.    TV  1  njeetured 

a  letter  of  »Menfchi'no  to  Alhano,  written  after  the 
two  sons,  Via  whTcn  lie  reftVea  to  uiie  tit 
troubles  the  new  misfortunes  with  which  he  was  threatened.  "  I 
have  for  enemies,"  says  he,  "  my  relations  even,  and  war  Is  de- 
clared against  me  by  those  who  ought  to  bo  the  most  eager  to 
defend  roe.  Things  are  arrived  at  that  point  that  I  have  no  one 
to  depend  upon.  My  dear  little  daughter,  my  only  child  now 
that  God  has  taken  my  two  sons,  is  my  only  consolation  in  a 
thousand  frights  and  continual  chagrins.  They  have  their  eyes  on 
her,  on  account  of  the  inheritance,  by  which  they  hope  to  profit. 
It  is  for  that  they  desire  my  death,  which,  perhaps,  I  »hall  receive 
from  them.  It  is  none  the  less  incumbent  on  me  to  return  thanks 
to  the  Most  High :  I  have  merited  my  fato  by  my  sins."  These 
of  Domenichino  against  his  relations  will  scarcely 
r,  in  bringing  af 


wife.  Perhaps  they  concern  only  her  two  brothers,  whom  sho 
had  installed  in  the  house,  where  they  assumed  the  right  to 
domineer  over  all.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  in  speaking  of 
the  fears  and  chagrins  with  which  the  members  of  his  family 
inspired  him,  he  should  except  only  his  daughter;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  silence  which  he  observes  with  regard  to 
her  mother  is  somewhat  suspicions. 

Domenichino  supported  with  unalterable  patience  the  anxieties 
and  griefs  which  tormented  him  in  the  latter  davs  of  his  existence. 
Ixmg  accustomed  to  suffer,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  troubles 
which  assailed  him  beneath  his  own  roof  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  he  had  resigned  himself  to  the  disdains  of  the  crowd  and 
the  miseries  of  his  professional  career.  The  Injustice  of  which  he 
had  been  made  the  victim  had  not  rendered  him  unjust  in  his 
tnrn,  nor  exonerated  him  even  for  a  moment)  still  less  had  ho 
ever  opposed  calumny  to  calumny,  or  avenged  himself  upon  his 
rivals  by  bitter  criticisms  of  their  works.  Those  works,  so  infe- 
rior to  his  own,  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  to  study,  and 
that  without  the  slightest  prejudice  or  partiality;  and  Ouido,  who, 
it  is  trne,  had  not  directly  persecuted  him,  but  whose  name  had 
served,  more  that)  any  other;  as  a  pretext  and  a  rallving-cry  to 
his  persecntor*.  numbered  him  among  his  most  sincere  admirers. 
"  I  hive  seen  the  paintings  of  Ouido  at  St.  Dnmenic,  and  at  St. 
Mirhnei  In  Boscbi,"  he  wrote  to  Francis  Poll,  during  his  sojourn 
Itferogtr.*,  after  Blvlnp  Rome  the  first  time.  "One  might 
believe  thorn  painted  by  the  band  or  an  angel.  What  a  reflection 
of  Paradise! — wr&k  expressioti^— what  tenderness'"  This  brief 
extract  not  only  rtvc*h  the  profound  sense  which  Domenichino 
had  of  the  beautiful  and  the  spiritual,  but  also  the  rare  impar- 
tiality and  disinterestedness  ©T  hi*  character. 

The  exft*me indulgent*  which  he  manifested  towards  tho  works 
of  other*,  h'S  want  of  confidence  in  hi?  own  abilities,  and  a  naturnl 
tendency  to  tthncrratc  them,  and  believe  his  productions  justly 
blamed,  afteottkributed  to  the  success  of  the  league  formed  against 
him  at  rtormV.  The  underhand  practice,  of  Lan franc©  had  so  far 
destroyed  his  reputation,  thnt  d'ning  several  years  he  never  left, 
even  for  a  moment,  the  bbscirtty  to  which  they  had  consigned 
him.  The  world  scarcely  kfiftw  that  Re  still  existed.  An  ab-o- 
lrtt?  indifferonr-r  had  -iiereeded  to  the  enmities  which  had  for- 
asHslled  Wm.  ft  h)  sad  to  record  that,  as  soon  as  the  name 
MiM  w*s  again  heard  In  the  world,  it  excited  the  same 
enmiw-,  the  **'me  jealous  and  indefatigable  hatred. 

lie  received  i  commission  to  finish  tho  decorations  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  JltitriWuS,  at  rTapfek,  where  Corenzio,  a  Greek  by 
birth  and  n  pop^  bf  Tintoretto,  had  established  an  absolute 
any  ovter  all  the  iVtiskt  who  came  to  tW  ctiy\  by  calumny 
insolence,  as  weft  tt  w  his  position;  fte  monopolised  all 
:ivo  cummlWtyns  to  hlnvelf,  and  reeorrrmended  for  the 
ltilinent  of  others  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  IttfeHor  artists 
who  were  tteflcfl'deftt  ttpAh  him.  lie  wn<  a  man  of  vindictive 
term  cr.  t  rear  herons,  and  capable  of  Imy  crime;  for  he  was 
knowft  &  have  administered  poison,  through  Jrnfbnsy.  to  Kode- 
ripA  orie  or  the  mo^t  promising  and  most  amlnWI  of  his  pupils, 
fti  ord%t  maintain  himself  In  the  nbthorfty  W  had  usurped, 
l.e  endeavored  to  ex. dude  nil  strang*s  who  painted  In  fresco } 
.  1  At  -  Vale  Caraccl,  tfesa'rt,  Gnldo,  and  (Tessl  had  tri  turn  beeu 
obliged  by  his  knttjmtefA^'eftiyvtiM  the  field 

to  bfm  atid  his  coadjntors. 

Tfte  committee  which  had  the  superintendence  of  the  decorations 
•  Pi.  i  :r;armshndro«nllhr^r.rcarrsltn;ontthl*wfahes,and 
Were  Vh  the  p©rnt  'of  yfetdmg  to  Wft  lltttMt  W  f3freftzto,  assigning 
the  frescoes  to  him  and  Caracciolo,  and  promising  the  pictures  to 
Kibcra,  when  they  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort,  and  intrusted  the 
decoration  of  the  chapel  entirely  to  Domenichino,  The  terms 
which  they  offered  him  were  munificent,  and  precautions  were 
taken  against  any  interruptions  to  his  labours,  the  displeasure  of 
the  viceroy  being  threatened  against  any  one  who  should  molest 
him.  These  threats  were  little  regarded,  however,  by  Corenxio  and 
his  colleagues,  whose  jealousy  and  resentment  were  still  further 
stimulated  by  the  arrival  of  Lanfranco,  the  most  implacable  of 
Domenichino's  enemies.  The  latter  had  scarcely  commenced  work 
i  Corenxio  and  Ribera  began  to  decry  his  abilities,  and  to  d  is- 

i  in  ail  places,  who 
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by  anonymous  letter?,  by  displacing  hi*  pictures  ami  by  miking 
injurious  ingredient*  with  hi*  colour*.  With  the  most  insidious 
malice,  they  induced  tho  viceroy  to  send  some  of  bin  pictures  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  and  these  when  littlo  more  than  sketched  were 
taken  from  hit  studio,  and  carried  lo  the  viceroy's  paknv,  where 
Ilihera  ordered  them  to  lie  retouched,  and  without  giving  the 
unfortunate  painter  time  to  finish  them,  hurried  them  off  to  their 
destination.    This  malicious  fraud  of  his  rival,  tho  complaints  ol 


denunciations  fulminated  by  Corcnzio  and  RiWa,  and  to  the 
calumnious  insinuations  of  the  wily  Lnnfrnnco.  While  be  yet 
hesitated  to  put  a  period  to  Domenichino's  labours,  his  perplexity 
was  removed  by  the  artist's  death  — n  sinister  and  badly -explained 
event,  which  has  been  attributed  to  tho  troubles  of  which  he  had 
S3  long  boon  the  prey,  but  which  was  thought  by  some,  with  too 
much  probability,  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  nefarious  means 
which  Coreuzio  was  known  to  bo  capable  of  resorting  to.  The 
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the  committee,  who  thought  themselves  doomed  to  experience  a 
constant  succession  of  obstacles  to  the  completion  of  the  work,  and 
the  suspicion  cf  some  design  against  his  life,  at  length  determined 
Domenichino  to  depart  secretly  for  Home.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  news  of  his  flight  transpired,  he  was  recalled,  and  fresh 
measures  taken  for  his  protection ;  upon  which  he  resumed  his 
labours,  and  decorated  tho  walls  and  the  base  of  tho  cupola, 
besides  making  considerable)  progress  in  painting  tho  picture*. 
The  viceroy,  however,  had  begun  to  giro  ear  to  the  violent 


precautions  taken  by  the  unfortunate  painter  after  his  return  to 
Naples,  prove  that  he  boiiered  bis  lift  to  bo  endangered  by  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies,  lie  prepared  all  his  food  himself,  i 
if  poison  was  given  him,  it  must  have  been,  as  Mai  vast*  and  < 
his  contemporaries  intimate,  in  water,  of  which  be  was  i 
to  take  a  draught  from  the  ewer  every  morning  before 
himself. 

Domeniehino  died  in  1641,  at  tho  age  of  sixty.    His  i 
Lnnfrnnco,  succeeded  him  in  completing  the  frescoes  of  St.  Ja 
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rius ;  Ribero,  in  oue  of  his  oil-picture* ;  Stanxioni,  in  another. 
Carmociolo  was  dead.  Corcnzio  was  soon  afterwards  killed  by  a 
fall  from  a  stagp,  which  he  had  erected  for  the  purpose  of  retouch- 
ing some  of  his  frescoes.  The  fate  of  Riberais  involved  in  obscurity, 
and  various  account!  arc  given  of  his  latter  days.  Palomino  and 
Cean  Bermudez  assert  that  he  died  nt  Naples  in  1656,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  affluence  and  fame.  Mr.  Stirling,  who  expresses  doubts  as 
to  the  latter  assertion  of  the  Spanish  writers,  says,  on  the  authority 
of  a  tradition  current  at  Naples,  that  he  left  that  city  through 


violent  or  unhappy  end  ;  and  impartial  posterity,  in  awarding  to 
Domenichino  the  palm  of  merit,  inculcates  the  maxim,  that  it  is  a 
delusive  hope  to  attempt  to  establish  fame  on  the  destruction  of 
another's  reputation." 

In  this  period  ot  the  decline  of  art,  mediocrity  was  enthroned, 
and  the  living  forces  of  Italian  art  exhausted  in  cabals,  in  juggleries, 
and  in  a  weak  fecundity.  Lanfranco  nt  Naples,  Cortona  at  Florence, 
Saasoferrato  and  Ricci  at  Rome  and  Vcuice,  were  the  men  who  were 
proclaimed  the  worthy  successors  of  the  great  masters.  That  noble 
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ahamc  and  grief  at  the  seduction  of  his  daughter  by  Don  John  ot 
Austria,  and  died  at  Posilippo  in  obscurity  and  disrepute.  Lauzi 
says  that, having  committeda  flagrant  olTciicc.nnd  become  insupport- 
able even  to  himself,  from  the  general  odium  which  he  experienced,  he 
embarked  on  board  a  ship  ;  and  that  no  one  knew  whither  he  tied, 
or  how  be  ended  his  life.  "  Thus,"  he  adds,  "  these  ambitious 
men,  who  by  violence  or  fraud  had  influenced  and  abused  the  gene- 
rosity and  taste  of  so  many  noble  patrons,  and  to  whose  treachery 
and  sanguinary  vengeance  so  many  professors  of  the  art  bad  fallen 
victims,  ultimately  reaped  the  merited  frnit  of  their  conduct  in  a 


race,  of  whom  Giotto  was  the  chief  and  Domenichino  the  lost 
descendant,  had  become  extinct.  Domunichiuo  being  dead,  what 
remained  of  the  Italian  schools  ?  A  past  incomparably  glorious,  and 
vh*fi-d'<turre  which  can  never  be  surpassed.  After  him  came  some 
adroit  practitioners,  some  facile  talent* ;  but  the  works  which  they 
produced  testify  to  the  skill  of  the  hand  rather  than  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  tho  brain.  Domenichino  has  the  merit  of  having  some- 
what retarded  that  definitive  invasion  of  the  materialising  spirit 
into  the  domain  of  Italian  painting.  That  he  himself  submitted  to 
the  evil  influences  of  the  period,  that  the  defects  which  mark  tho 
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decline  of  the  art  Are  mingled  with  the  qualities  which  recommend 
him  to  posterity,  cannot  be  denied.  But  amid  the  aberrations 
and  prejudices  of  the  school,  bo  ha*  not  always  forgotten  respect 
for  his  own  instincts.  We  may  recognise  in  his  works  a  singular 
inclination  towards  moral  truth,  and  a  seeking  after  felicity  of 
expression,  which  mark  him  as  a  veritable  member  of  the  family 
of  tlie  great  masters,  and  which  inspire  in  us  a  lively  sympathy, 
in  default  of  an  unreserved  admiration.  In  spite  of  the  weaknesses 
of  his  style,  of  his  false  taste,  of  his  numerous  errors,  Domenichino 
merits  a  place  among  the  masters  by  the  large  degree  of  power 
which  he  possessed  in  the  expression  of  the  passions  ;  so  true  i*  it 
that,  in  the  fine  arts,  sentiment  is  the  principal  agent,  the  moral 
imprison  the  essential  object,  and  that  even  where  the  forms 
are  imperfect;  the  elevation  of  the  thought  suffices  to  assure  A 
profound  signification  and  a  durante  authority. 

N.>: withstanding  the  slowness  with  which  he  worked,  and  tna 
difficulties  of  all  kinds  whtch  he  had  to  overcome,  the  works  of 
Domenichino  arc  almost  as  rmtnevons  as  those  of  the  masters  the 
must  renowned  for  celerity.  In  Italy,  no  collection,  public  or 
private,  is  without  on'$  or  more  of  the  productions  of  this  Indus- 
trious artist,  whose  work*  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  galleries  of 
every"  country  In  EuWpe.  .The  Muscnm  at  Bologna  contains 
three  Domcnfchinosi  —  *  TSk  Hlrtyrddm  of  St.  Peter,"  the 
general  disposition  or  which  recalls  Titian's  picture  of  the  sa-ne 
subject ;  "  OnV  LifrW  of  the  Kosary,"  already  mentioned  ?  and 
-  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes',"  which  ft  considered  as  one  of 
t1  •  hot  works  of  this  master,  nnd  Is  a  good  specimen  of  his 
taste,  judgment-,  and  genius.  The  head  of  the  saint  has  an  ex- 
pression of  grief  and  hope  that  fs  very  noble  ;  and  the  three 
tcm.ilc  figure)  on  the  right  arc  admirably  designed,  and  have 
much  ele-anbe  fh  jth'eit  forms.  The  Brcra  Museum  at  Milan 
contains  a  "  Virgin,"  "  St.  Petronio«,"  and  some  other  pictures  of 
saints.   So  mi  t'i  !  the  mater  exist  in  the  Cathedral  of 
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it'eis  '6t  Mly,  is  richest  in  the 
f.  BS  WBB&es  m  the  churches  of  the  papal 
capiul  have  been  already  mentioned,  as  also  his  great  work  at  the 
Vatican.  In  the  Capitol  inc  Gallery  is  a  picture  of  "  St.  Barbara;" 
in  the  Borghese  Palace, "  The  Chase  of  Diana"  and  "  The  Cunuvan 
Sybil,"  both  works  of  considerable  merit.  The  Doria  Palace  pos- 
sesses a  landscape  by  Domenichino,  and  that  of  the  Roepiglioso 
family  a  very  fine  painting  of  "  Adam  and  Eve." 

The  Royal  Museum  at  Madrid  contains  two  fine  Domenichino* : 
— "St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert,"  which  we  have  engraved  (p.  196), 
and  "Abraham  preparing  to  sacrifice  Isaac." 

In  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  are  thirteen  works  of  this  master, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Louis  XIV.  Among  them  are  "  The 
Triumph  of  Love,"  which  we  hare  engraved  (p.  199),  "St. 
Cecilia,"  "Hercules  and  Cacns,"  "The  Combat  of  Hercules 
and  Achclous,"  "  The  Punishment  of  Adam  nnd  Ere,"  "  David 
playing  on  the  Harp,"  and  "  Timoclens  brought  before  Alex- 


ander," an  oval  composition.  In  the  Museum  of  Toulouse  there 
ore  also  some  good  specimens  of  this  master. 

The  Dusscldorf  Gallery  at  Munich  contains  "Susanna  sur- 
prised in  the  Bath  by  the  Elders;"  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Dresden, 
a  charming  composition  culled  "  Maternal  Love;"  the  Museum 
at  Berlin,  ■'  The  Deluge,"  "  St.  Jerome,"  "  St.  John,"  "  St.  James 
the  Less,"  "St.  Thomas"  and  a  portrait  of  Scamozzi,  the  aichi- 
tcct;  the  Belvedere  Gallery  at  Vienna,  "The  Death  of  LucTetia-," 
an  I  the  gallery  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  in  the  some  capital,  **  Lot 
and  his  Daughters,"  "  David  holding  the  head  of  Goliath,"  "  Su 
Magdalen,"  and  m  St.  Jerome." 
The  Gallery  of  the  Hermitage,  at  St.  Petersburg,  would  np- 
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The  ifnscum  at  Stockholm  cbhtnii  f,  >;>  Domcr.i.  l.n.  -.  -  An 
Evangelist."  "St.  John  and  the  Angel,"  "Tnt  Hermits,"  and 
"  The  Chase  or  I*in*."  i_ 

Our  own  National  GalTcry  c'or.'nins  fi\e  lVimcnichinos.  I. 
"ToMt  and  the  Angel,'"  in  a  hnrVeape,  a  chanttrrrg  little  picture, 
which  we  have  engraved  (p.  50t).    5.  "St.  George  and  the  Dra- 
gon," a  picture  beautifully  managed  In  the  !%ht  and  shade,  clear 
and  bright  in  tone,  and  carefully  ixrcntert.    The  distance  is 
charming.    The  figures  air  loo  small,  but  the  story  is  merely 
ncecsiury  to  the  landscape,    n.  ■•  The  Stonlnsj  ot  fefc.  Stephen,"  a 
small  composition  of  nine  figure*,  nnd  probably  I  finished  study 
for  ftn  altar-piece.    This  picture  hal  been  critlclsw  for  the  com- 
position, which  is  meagre  and  scattered,  wtthortt  any  point  of 
concentration;  but  the  head  of  the  m.rtyr  is  very  fine,  the  colour- 
ing good,  and  the  general  effect  harmonious.   V.  "  St.  Jerome," 
in  which  an  angel  is  represented  instructing  tne  tolitudc-loving 
saint,  and  s  lving  his  doubt*.    These  fonr  pteihres  were  be- 
queathed by  Mr.  Hoi  well  Carr.    5.  "Erminm  and  the  Shep- 
herds," which,  Dr.  Wnagen  says,  "is  conceived  mote  in  the  spirit 
of  Tasso  than  I  have  hitherto  seen  this  subject  represented.  The 
)odne^s  And  of  maiden  timidity,  the  a'tcntion  of 
■d,  the  snrpriso  of  the  three  pretty  children,  are 
ind  well  ftrcold  with  the  blooming  colouring  and 
[scape.    TMI  picture  was  brought  from  Italy  to 
the  name  of  Annibale  Caraect,  but  has  been 
o  Domenichino  •'    it  was  presented  to  the  nation 
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specin  eh*  <>:  this  m  uter  at  Windsor  Castle:  "St. 
randria,"  a  life-size  figure,  half-Tcrrgth,  holding  a 
her  right  hand;  and  "  St.  Agnes,"  a  full-length 
figure,  In  an  attiui >!c  of  rapt  devotion,  with  an  angel  descending 
with  A  palm-branch.  And  another  in  the  foreground  caressing  a 
bdl  of  the  saint,  who,  having  suffered  martyrdom  at 
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The  Dnkc  of  Devonshire  possesses-,  at 
specimens  of  this  master:  1.  "Susanna  and  the  Elders,"  very 
carefully  painted  in  a  warm,  deep  tone.  Though  agreeing  in  the 
main  particulars  with  the  large  picture  in  the  gallery  at  Munich, 
it  differs  from  it  in  many  of  the  details.  S.  A  youthful  female 
figure,  in  a  graceful  attitude  and  with  much  expression,  soaring 
on  clouds;  delicate  in  the  colouring,  and  carefully  finished. 

The  Bridgcwatcr  Gallery  contains  six  Domenichino*:  I.  "Christ 
bearing  his  Cross,"  from  the  Orleans  Gallery.  The  composition  is 
scattered,  and  wanting  in  masses  and  leading  lines;  but  in  clear- 
ness nnd  freshness  of  colouring  this  picture  is  one  of  Domenichino's 
finest  works.  2.  "  The  Rapture  of  St.  Francis,"  from  the  Orients 
Gallery.  The  expression  of  enthusiasm  is  here  very  successfully 
given ;  the  execution  is  careful,  and  the  colouring  very  bright  and 
clear.  3.  "  Head  of  a  Female  Saint,"  which  combines  that  noble- 
ness of  character  and  expression  which  the  master  knew  so  well 
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bow  to  giro  him  such  subjects  with  his  brightest  colouring.  4.  Caracci,  but  it  coincides  M  entirely  with  Domcnichino's  celebrated 
"  Ducorerj  of  CnlUto  in  the  Hnth  of  Diana."  This  picture  con-  picture  of  "  Di&tm  and  her  Nymph*,"  in  the  Borghese  Palace,  at 
tinuea  to  be  ascribed,  as  in  the  Orleans  Gallery,  to  Annibolc     Rome,  that  wc  must  decidedly  attribute  it  to  him.    Some  of  the 
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Attitudes  and  bead*  are  repented  here  from  that  picture,  and  tho 
glowing  touc  of  the  flesh  and  the  fresh  green  of  the  trees  do  not 
at  all  resemble  the  style  of  Annibde  Cemcci  I.  "A  Lend- 
from  the  Orleans  Gallery.  "In  th«  fine  form*  of  the 
mountains,"  tajrt  Dr.  Waag«a,  "  which  are  interrupted  in  tho 
middle  distance  by  building*  in  an  elevated  style  of  architec- 
ture, the  amiable,  poetical  feeling  of  Domenichino  is  a*  dearly 
expressed  as  in  the  figure*— a  couple  of  lover*  watched  by  an 
old  woman,  a  flock  of  thcep  led  lo  drink  at  a  piece  of  water,  and 
fishermen  crowing  it  in  their  boat.  The  treatment  Is  broad  and 
masterly,  and  the  general  tone  uncommonly  fre*h  and  clear. 
Such  a  picture  it  instructive,  aa  tenring  to  conviaee  at  what 
model*  Gasper  Poussia  found  ready  to  his  bands."  6.  *'  A  Land- 
scape, with  fUhersnen,  and  women  washing."  is  noble  ia  design 
and  carefully  executed,  bat  the  colouring  ia  somewhat  hard  and 
heavy;  some  portion*  of  the  picture  bare  become  dark,  which 
has  destroyed  its  harmony. 

In  the  collection  of  8amnd  Roger*)  Esq.,  the  celebrated  author 
of  "  Tho  Pleasurrs  of  Memory,"  etc.,  art  three  Domenichinos  : 
"  The  puaiabmeiit  of  Martyes"  and  "  Tobit  with  the  Fish," 
which  arc  rery  attractive,  from  the  poetry  of  the  composition  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  finishj  and  "  Bird -catching,"  a  very  fine  pic- 
ture, which  has,  unfortunately,  turned  quite  dark.  It  was  exe- 
cuted originally  for  Cardinal  Borghese. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland  possesses,  at  Stafford  House,  a  choice 
cabinet  pictnre  of  this  matter  t  the  subject  is  "St.  Catherine,"  to 
whom  an  angel  brings  the  palm  <>f  martyrdom.  The  expression 
of  the  saint  it  noble,  the  colouring  very  dear,  especially  ia  the 
draperies,  the  landscape  poetical,  and  tbe  fiuishing  particularly 
careful. 

In  the  collection  of  Lord  Aehbartoa  ia  "Moses  before  tbe 
Burning  Bosh,"  a  tmdl  composition,  but  remarkably  powerful 
and  full  in  the  colouring. 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster  possesses,  at  Grosrenor  Hon**,  a 
large  landscape,  with  "  The  Meeting  of  David  and  Abigail,"  very 
poetical  iu  toe  treatment,  and  forcible  in  the  colouring  and  effect 
of  light. 

In  Lord  Cowper's  collection  is  a  "  Cupid,"  ascribed  to  Annibnle 
Caracci ;  but  it  has  so  much  of  the  character  and  brilliant  colour- 
ing of  Domenichino,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  ia  assigning  it  to  him. 

SirThomat  Baring  potaaases  tsro  Domeniohinos:  "The  Find- 
ing  of  Moses,"  a  rather  large  landscape,  with  the  river  in  tbe 
middle  distance,  and  blue  mountains  beyond;  and  a  landscape, in 
a  remarkably  clear,  foil  tone,  representing  a  wide  plain,  with  a 
building  and  a  waterfall. 

At  Leigh  Conrt,  near  Bristol,  the  scat  of  J.  P.  Miles,  Esq,  are 
two  pictures  of  this  matter  <  a  pleasing  composition  entitled 
"  Youths  looking  at  a  Steeping  Nymph,"  and  a  large  picture  of 
"  Tbe  Vision  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,"  in  which  the  figures  of 
tbe  saint  and  two  angels  arc  foil-lengths  of  the  size  of  life.  Tbe 
elevated  character,  tbe  careful  drawing,  the  glowing  colouring, 
and  the  admirable  sasjsnsfe  of  this  picture,  which  it  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  tenner  it  very  valuable. 

The  Earl  of  Carl  bit  possesses  a  single  specimen  of  this  master, 
"  St.  John  tbe  Evangelist  looking  up  in  Rapture."  The  picture 
at  St.  PetcTtburgh  is  either  a  repetition  or  n  copy  of  tlus,  which 
it  one  of  the  most  indisputable  pictures  of  Domenichino  ia  exist- 
ence. The  seeling  it  noUe,  refined,  and  fervent,  and  tbe  tone 
clear,  warm,  and  harmonious. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  possesses,  at  Alton  Tower,  two  rather 
inferior  productions  «f  this  master:  a  portrait  of  n  boy.  * 
dark  landscape. 

At  Kcdalcstooe  Hall,  tho  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Scandalc,  is  a 
beautiful  landscape  by  Donsenicbino. 

The  Eari  of  Lcioeeter  poteen,  at  Hotkhsm  House,  "The 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,"  in  which  a  noble  composition  is  united  with 
great  force  and  lemackable  clearness  of  colouring. 

In  giving  the  prices  which  have  been  obtained  at  sales  for  pic- 
tures attributed  to  this  master,  wc  cannot  vouch  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  works,  as  copies  and  imitations  are  very  numerous. 
At  tbe  Jnlienne  sale,  in  1768,  "Christ  bearing  the  Cross"  and 
"  Tbe  Elevation  of  tbe  Cross"  were  told  together  for  £92  10s., 
and  a  landscape  for  £11  10*. 

At  the  Prince  of  Conti's  tale,  in  17 77, "St.  CecUU  accompanied 


by  two  Angels,"  was  sold  fur  £18.  At  the  Lebtun  sale,  in  1793, 
another  picture  of"  St.  Cecilia,"  in  which  i-hc  is  represented  play- 
ing tbe  organ,  and  accompanying  it  with  her  voice,  was  sold  for 
£458.  At  tbe  Somroariva  tale,  in  18M,  a  smdl  picture  of  "  The 
Rapture  of  the  Virgin"  wis  sold  for  £13.  When  the  collection  of 
the  Marquis  of  Let  Marisraas  was  sold,  in  1343,  an  allegorical 
composition,  representing  "  Matte,"  realised  £46;  and  at  the  tale 
of  Martha!  Souk's  pictures,  in  IMS,  a  landscape  of  this  master 
was  sdd  for  £86. 
None  of  Domenicbino's  pictures  boar  bis  signature. 


ART   AND  ARTISTS. 

In  the  summer  of  1605,  Jackson  wrote  to  lTaydon:  "  There  is  a 
raw,  tall,  pale,  queer  Scotchman  com?,  an  odd  fellow,  bnt  there  is 
something  in  hims  ha  is  called  Wilkie."  When  Hay  don  taw  him, 
"be  was  tdl,  pale,  quiet,  with  a  fine  eye,  abort  nose,  vulgar, 
humorous  mouth,  but  great  energy  of  expression."  At  length 
toes'  dined  together  at  on  ordinary  in  Poland-street,  where  Wilkie 
got  that  old  fellow  ia  tbe  "  Village  Politicians."  reading  the  paper 
with  his  glasses  on.  *  When  the  Academy  closed  in  August, 
Wilkie  followed  me  to  tbe  door,  and  invited  me  to  brt  akfast,  say- 
ing, in  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  *  Where  d'ye  stay?'  I  went  to  hit 
room  rather  earlier  than  tbe  hour  named,  and  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment found  Wilkie  sitting  stark-naked  on  the  side  of  his  bed, 
drawing  himself  up  by  the  help  of  the  looking-glass  I  '  Wby,good 
gracious,  Wilkie,'  suid  1, 4  where  are  we  to  bieakfast?'  Without 
any  apology  or  attention  to  my  important  question,  be  replied, '  It's 
jest  capital  practice.'  It  was  about  this  lime,  that,  glad  of  any 
employment,  Wilkie  entered  into  an  engagement  with  an  engraver 
to  copy  Barry's  picture  at  the  Addphi.  In  connexion  with  poor 
Barry,  I  remember  an  absurd  anecdote.  Wilkie  bad  got  tickets  to 
see  him  lie  ia  state,  and  had  asked  me  to  go  with  him."  Now,  a 
black  coat  at  a  funeral  ceremony  is  a  sine  qua  mom,  and  Wilkie  bor- 
rowed Haydon's.  "  I  got  tint  to  the  Academy,  whence  we  were 
dl  to  go  to  the  Adetpbi;  and  after  waiting  tome  time,  at  the 
eleventh  hour  Wilkie  tucde  bis  appearance  in  my  coat,  the 
sleeves  half-way  up  his  arms,  bit  long  bony  wrists  painfully  pro- 
truding, his  broad  shoulders  stretching  the  seams  until  they 
cracked  again,  while  the  waist- buttons  appeared  anywhere  bat 
where  their  maker  originally  intended  them  to  be.  He  caught  my 
eye,  and  significantly  bdd  up  bis  ringer,  as  if  to  entreat  me  to  be 
quiet,  but  with  an  expression  so  ridiculously  conscious  of  hit 
unhappy  situation,  that  I  thought  I  diould  bare  died  with  laugh- 
ing on  the  spot."  On  tbe  Sunday  after  Wilkie't  picture  for  Lord 
Mansfield  had  appeared  at  the  Academy  Exhibition,  Haydon  read 
in  the  A'****  ."'A  young  man,  by  the  name  of  Wilkie,  a  Scotch- 
man, hat  a  very  extraordinary  work.'  I  «  «?  in  the  clouds,  hurried 
over  my  breakfast,  rushed  away,  met  Jackson,  who  joined  me, 
and  we  both  bolted  into  Wilkie't  room.  I  roared  ont,  •  Wilkie, 
my  boy,  your  name  is  in  the  paper.*  '  It  it  rea-d-ly  ?'  taid  David. 
I  read  the  puff,  we  hurrahed,  and  taking  bands,  all  three  danced 
round  the  table  till  wc  were  tired.  By  those  who  remember  the 
tone  of  Wilkie't '  rea-d-ly/  this  will  be  realised.  Eattlake  told  me 
that  Cdcott  said  once  to  Wilkie, '  do  you  not  know  that  every  one 
couapiaihf  of  your  continual  rea  al  ly  ?'  Wilkie  mused  a  moment, 
looked  at  Cdoott,  and  drawled  out,  'Do  they,  rea-d-ly?'  'Ton 
must  leave  it  off.'  '  I  will,  rea-d-ly.'  •  For  heaven's  sake,  don't 
keep  repcatiug  it,'  said  Calcott,' '  it  annoys  me.'  Wilkie  looked, 
smiled,  and  in  the  most  unconscious  manner  said,  '  Roa-nl-ly!"  " 

Of  course  Wilkie  was  looked  down  on.  Haydon  writes: 
"White  we  were  at  Bell's,  hie  pde,  anxious  look,  his  evident 
poverty  and  struggle,  his  broad  Scotch  accent,  had  all  excited 
the  humour  of  thovc  students  whs  were  better  off,"  and  so  quiet 
Wilkie  was  the  joke.  "  1  remember  he  came  one  day  with  some 
very  fine  yeiiow  drawing-paper,  and  we  dl  sdd,  '  Why,  Wilkie, 
where  in  the  world  did  you  get  this?  Bring  nt  a  quire  to- 
morrow.' He  promised  he  would.  The  next  day,  and  the  day 
after, no  drawing-paper.  At  last,  we  became  enraged,  and  begged 
him,  as  he  seemed  to  unwilliog  to  bring  us  any,  to  give  us  the 
man's  address.  '  Weel,  wed,'  said  Wilkie,  'jest  give  me  the 
money/sisf,  and  ye'll  be  tare  to  have  the  paper.' "  Now  that  be 
was  richer  than  he  had  been  for  some  time,  his  first  thoughts  were 
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turned  towards  his  mother  and  Bister.  *'  Something  of  vast  im- 
portance wii  brewing — we  could  not  imagine  what;  I  feared  a 
large  picture  before  I  wai  ready;  bat  at  last  I,  as  hie  particular 

discussions  on  nn,  be  took  me  into  another  room,  and  there,  spread 
out  in  glittering  triumph,  were  ten  new  bonnets,  two  new  shawls, 
ribbons,  and  latin,  and  Heaven  knows  what,  to  astonish  the  natives 
of  Cults,  and  to  enable  Wilkie's  venerable  father,  like  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  vanity  of  woman,  whilst  hie 
wife  and  daughter  were  shining  in  the  splendour  of  fashion  from 
the  dressmakers  in  the  West-end  of  London."  The  mother  in 
Wilkie's  "  Blind  Fiddler"  was  painted  from  a  singular  girl  who 
lodged  in  KathboDC-place.  She  was  a  young  woman  of  masculine 
understanding — not  regularly  beautiful,  but  approaching  it — full 
of  heart  and  hatred  of  worldly  feeling,  capable  of  any  sacrifices 
for  the  man  she  should  love,  and  with  a  high  staudard  of  manly 
character  and  form.   She  married  a  Frenchman  named  Dufresne. 

Wilkie's  first  lodgings  in  London  were  at  No.  8,  North-street, 
Portland -road.  Reynolds  disliked  talking  an  Ma,  so  did  Wilkie. 
"  Let  us  be  doing  something,"  was  bis  oblique  mode  of  rebuking 
the  loquacious  and  admonishing  toe  idle.  What  be  was  in 
Edinburgh  at  the  Academy,  each  wae  be  all  through  life.  M  lit 
soon  convinced  his  companions,"  says  Burnet,  "  that  high  genins 
did  not  refuse  to  lodge  with  one  who  had  a  country  air,  wae 
slow  of  speech,  and  bashful  of  manners,  sad  had  none  of  the 
■nip-snap,  short  and  smart  Interruption  of  the  pert  and 
sprightly  lads  of  the  town,"  Sir  William  writes)  "Daring  the 
time  Wilkie  attended  the  Academy,  no  one  could  be  more 
regular  or  industrious.  Whatever  he  commenced  he  finished, 
and  that  well  The  progress  he  made  In  art  was  marvellous. 
Everything  he  attempted  indicated  a  knowledge  far  beyond  his 
years,  and  he  soon  took  up  that  position  which  he  maintained 
till  the  last  lie  was  always  on  the  look-oat  for  character) 
he  frequented  trystes,  fairs,  and  market-placet.  These  were  the 
sources  whence  be  drew  his  best  mate  rials  i  there  he  found  that 
vigorous  variety  of  character  Impressed  on  his 
events,  which  made  them  take  such  a  lasting  hold  upon  the 
public  mind.  I  met  him  frequently,  too,  in  an  auction-room  in  the 
High-street,  where  prints  and  etchings  were  exhibited  previous  to 
their  being  disposed  of."  Burnet  aeys>  *'  When  Wilkie  earuo  to 
our  class,  he  had  much  eothualasm  of  a  queer  and  silent  kind,  and 
very  little  knowledge  of  drawing.  He  had  made  drawings,  it  Is 
true,  from  living  nature,  in  that  wide  academy,  the  world,  and 
chiefly  from  men  or  boys,  or  such  groups  as  chance  threw  in  his 
way;  but  in  that  kind  of  drawing  in  which  taste  and  knowledge 
are  wanted,  he  was  far  behind  others.1*  Mrs.  Jameson  says  this 
distinguished  painter  had  entirely  different  manners.  He  began  by 
imitating  the  Dutch  masters,  or  rather  (for  be  was  no  imitator  by 
aiming  at  the  same  kind  of  excellencies)  lively  repre*sntations  of 
low  and  familiar  life,  spirited  character,  and  right  and  delicate 
finish,  such  as  the  "  Blind  Man's  Buff,"  "  The  Village  Festival," 
and  "  The  Blind  Fiddler,"  in  the  National  Gallery.  Arteritis 
travels  in  Italy  and  Spain,  his  talent  took  an  opposite  direction. 
He  painted  history  and  portraits,  and  sometimes  on  a  largo  scale ) 
but  these  are  not  his  best  works  \  and,  latterly,  he  became  sketchy 
and  feeble  in  drawing,  streaky  in  handling,  and  heavy  in  tbe  tone 
of  colour.  His  first  pictures  are  the  most  popular.  The  following 
anecdote  by  his  fellow-student,  Mr.  Burnet,  will  explain  why  this 
is  SO)  "I  remember  his  bringing  to  the  Academy  ono  morning 
the  first  study  of  his  picture  of  '  Tbe  Village  Politicians,'  which 
created  a  great  sensation  among  the  students,  and  called  forth  the 
commendation  of  Mr.  Graham.  It  differs  very  materially  from  the 
work  of  the  same  name  which  established  his  fame  in  London. 
On  seeing  it,  I  coold  not  but  remark  tbe  introduction  of  several 
of  the  characters  to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh, 
which  struck  me  as  a  peculiarity  in  him,  that  while  we  were 
imitating  the  characters  aud  mode  of  drawing  to  be  seen  in  the 
works  of  Westell,  Moreland,  and  Julius  Ibbetoo,  he  was  dodging 
and  watching  the  natural  incidents  of  the  peasantry.  He  used  to 
go  round  the  various  villages  near  Edinburgh  after  dusk,  and  look 
in  at  the  cottage  windows  to  see  how  the  inmates  were  engaged, 
the  stranger."  It  seems  Wilkie  and  Turner  were 
In  1809,  the  latter  bad  a  picture  of  the  "  Sun 
rising  in  a  Fog"  and  of  "A  Blacksmith"  in 


Between  the  two  hung  Wilkie's  picture  of  "The  Blind  Fiddler." 
Turner,  it  is  said,  reddened  bis  sun,  and  blew  the  bellows  of  his 
art  in  bis  blacksmith's  forge,  to  put  the  Scotchman's  nose  out  of 
joint,  who  bad  gained  so  much  reputation  by  his  *  Village  Politi- 
cians." The  story  is  told  without  naming  Turner,  in  Allan  Cun- 
ningham's "Life  of  Wilkie i"  and  condemned  as  an  untruth  by 
the  reviewer  of  the  "  Life"  in  the  "  Quarterly."  Mr.  Burnet  says, 
"  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  that  Wilkie 
remembered  the  circumstance  with  some  aceibity,  though  be  never 
resented  it  openly.  I  can  undertake  to  say,  when  the  '  Forge'  was 
sold  at  Lord  de  Tabley's  sale,  Wilkie  was  In  Italy  j  and  Collins, 
the  painter,  in  describing  the  sale  to  him  in  a  MS.  letter,  now  before 
me,  adds,  '  and  there  was  your  old  enemy.  The  Forge,' "  The 
warm  effects  which  Turner  produced  by  a  wholesale  application 
oforange-chrome,were  well  illustrated  by  Chantrey  on  avarnishing- 
day  at  the  Academy,  when  the  weather  for  the  time  of  year  was 
unusually  raw  and  cold.  Stopping  before  a  picture  by  Turner, 
be  seized  tbe  artist's  arm,  placed  his  hands  before  a  blaze  of  yellow 
in  tbe  attitude  of  obtaining  warmth,  asd  said,  "  Turner,  this  is 
the  only  comfortable  place  in  tbe  room.  Is  it  true,  as  I  have 
beard,  that  you  have  a  commission  to  paint  a  picture  for  tbe 
8an  Fire  Office  7"  Turner  was,  however,  more  frequently  in  an 
ill  than  a  good  humour  with  works  bung  near  to  his  own} 
•nd  in  1837,  when  he  exhibited  "  Rembrandt's  Daughter"  in  a 
red  robe,  tbe  portrait  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  universities 
was  hung  by  Its  side,  with  a  college  gown  that  was  still  redder. 
Upon  finding  this  out,  one  varnishing-day  Turner  was  observed 
to  be  very  busy  adding  red-lead  and  vermillion  to  his  picture 
*  What  are  you  doing  there,  Tamerr"*  asked  one  of  the  hangers. 
"  Why,  you  have  checkmated  me,"  was  the  reply,  pointing  to 
the  university  gown ;  "and  I  most  now ebeckmate you."  Turner 
died,  as  Is  well  knows,  at  Chelsea,  under  an  assumed  name. 
He  saw  lodgings  to  his  liking,  asked  the  price,  and  found 
them  cheap.  But  the  landlady  wanted  a  reference.  "I  will 
buy  your  bouse  outright,  royg  owl  woman,"  was  the  reply 

was  wanted;  met  by 
an  exhibition  of  bank-notes  and  sovereigns,  and  an  offer  to 
pay  in  advance— an  offer  which,  of  course,  proved  perfectly 
satisfactory.  There  was  yet  a  further  difficulty.  The  landlady 
wanted  her  lodger's  name— "In  case  any  gentleman  should 
ealL"  This  was  a  worse  dilemma,  "Name— name,"  he 
muttered  to  himself  In  his  usual  gruff  manner;  "what  is  your 
name?"  "My  name  is  Mrs.  Booth,"  " Oh,"  was  the  reply,  " I 
am  Mr.  Booth."  And  as  Mr.  Booth,  Turner  died  at  Chelsea.  It 
was  Impossible  to  find  out  where  be  lived.  Now  and  then,  men 
who  were  intimate  with  him  would  endeavour  to  discover,  but  it 
was  in  vain.  Offers  were  made  to  walk  home  with  him,  but  ho 
invariably  declined.  No,  be  had  got  an  engagement,  and  must 
keep  It.  Some  of  the  younger  sort  attempted  to  follow  him,  but  he 
managed  either  to  get  away  from  them,  or  to  weary  tbem  with  tbe 
distance  and  his  darting  into  cheap  omnibuses  and  round  corners. 
If  be  thought  be  was  followed,  ha  would  make  off  for  a  favourite 
tavern,  where  ho  could  sit  unknown,  and  which,  as  toon  as  he  was 
known  or  seen  there  by  any  ono  whom  be  knew,  he  was  sure  to 
desert.  Once  It  was  thought  that  his  hiding-place  bad  been  dis- 
covered. He  had  been  dining  at  Greenwich,  had  partaken  of 
various  wines  at  table,  and  on  reaching  town  was  a  little  off  his 
balance.  The  party,  as  planned,  dropped  all  of  them  away,  save 
one,  without  saying  "good  night "  to  Turner,  and  that  ono  walked 
along  with  the  great  painter,  placed  htm  in  a  cab  with  a  sober 
driver  and  a  steady  horse,  and  shutting  the  door,  said :  "  Where 
shall  he  drive  to?"  He,  however,  was  not  to  bo  caught.  "All 
along  Piccadilly,"  was  tbe  reply,  "and  then  I  will  tell  him  where." 
He  hated  letter-writing,  and  Mr.  Burnet,  his  biographer,  was  un- 
able to  find  any  letter  or  note  of  his  composition  that  would 
illustrate  his  life.  His  opinions  on  art  were  seldom  given,  and 
always  with  hesitation.  Ho  growled  approbation.  Once,  indeed, 
his  criticism  extended  to  a  sentence.  He  had  been  taken  to  see 
the  pictures  of  Thomson  of  Duddiogstonc,  called  by  his  countrymen, 
in  the  fondness  of  their  admiration,  "  the  Scottish  Turner."  The 
friend  who  took  him  was  anxious  to  hear  what  the  original  Turner 
thought  of  his  Scottish  representative}  Thomson,  too,  was  equally 
He  examined  with  attention,  mumbled  tome  sounds  of 

by  asking,  "  Where 
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do  you  get  jour  fromcB,  Mr.  Thomson?"  A  good  story  is  told  of 
his  skill  in  bargain-making.  When  arranging  with  Hurst  and 
Robinson  for  a  new  work  in  numbers,  the  price  of  each  drawing 
was  settle  J,  not  without  deliberation,  at  twenty-five  pounds,  He 
went  away  expressing  full  satisfaction.  He  came  speedily  back, 
thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  cried,  "  Guineas!"  "  Guineas 
be  it,"  said  the  publishers.  In  a  few  minutes  a  hasty  step  was 
heard,  and  Turner  put  in  his  whole  person,  saying,  "  My  ex- 
penses!" "Oh,  certainly,  sir,"  was  tbo  answer.  But  this  was 
not  all:  a  few  minutes  after  he  was  u  third  time  at  the  door, 
breathless  and  eager,  with  his  whole  body  in  the  room  for  the 


with  him,  and  told  that  the  cheque  for  tho  picture  would  then 
be  ready.  To  this  Turner  consented.  He  took  the  picture  in  a 
hackney-coach,  brcuk fasted,  received  the  cheque,  thanked  the  pur- 
chaser, and  left.  He  had  not  been  gone  above  five  minutes,  when 
a  knock  was  heard  at  tho  door:  the  painter  was  back.  u  I  most 
see  Mr.  Fuller."  He  was  shown  in.  "  Oh!  I'd  forgotten:  there's 
three  shillings  for  the  hackney-coach."  The  sum  was  paid. 
Fuller,  who  was  laughing  all  the  while,  loved  to  relate  this  story 
to  his  friends.  Turner  affected  a  mystery  about  his  art,  and  oarer 
allowed  any  of  his  own  brethren  of  the  brush  to  see  him  at  his 
work.   At  Fe  (worth  he  worked  with  locked  doors,  and  Chantrey 
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expected  resistance  to  his  new  demand—"  And  twenty  proofs  !" 
No  resistance  wns  made,  and  tho  drawings  were  set  about  with  an 
ungrumbling  reluctance.  When  George  Cook,  the  engraver,  told 
the  story  to  Burnet's  father,  he  added:  "  I  am  told  that  Turner's 
father,  who  was  a  barber,  having  been  paid  a  penny  for  a  shave, 
followed  his  customer  down  Munlcn-lanc  to  demaud  a  halfpenny  for 
soap."  It  is  said  the  old  man  showed  his  son's  pictures,  and  took 
money  from  the  visitors,  as  if  he  had  l>ccn  a  common  menial  in  tho 
house.  Another  story  of  Turner  is  too  good  to  be  omitted.  Ho 
had  painted  a  picture  for  the  famous  Jack  Fuller,  and  was  asked 
by  Fuller  to  breakfast  with  him  next  morning,  to  bring  tho  picture 


was  only  enabled  to  sec  him  at  his  easel  hy  the  aid  of  a  trick. 
The  sculptor,  by  a  bribe,  hud  taken  care  to  ascertain  from  one  of 
the  servauts  of  the  house  tho  peculiar  knock  which  Lord  Egre- 
mont  was  accustomed  to  give  at  Turner's  door,  when  the  patron 
was  anxious  to  sec  the  painter  at  his  task.  Possessed  of  this 
secret,  he  imitated  Lord  Kgrcmont's  step  and  cough,  and  gave 
with  admirable  similitude  of  sound  the  very  knock  which  his 
lordship  was  accustomed  to  give.  The  door  opened  immediately, 
and  in  walked  Chantrey,  much,  at  first,  to  the  annoyance  of  Tur- 
ner, who  was  subdued  only  to  good  humour  by  the  recollection  that 
his  friend,  though  onco  a  painter,  was  now  living  by  sculpture. 
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